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McNeill. 

6. THE REAL D’ARTAGNAN. By Gerald Bhexax. 

7. THE WEDDING of a RAJPUT PRINCE. 

8. THE TAKING of GIBRALTAR. By David Hannay. 

1». THE SONG of YOUTH. 

10. SAVROLA (a Military and Political Rnmauce). By Winston 
Sfencek Cui'Kcin ll. Chapters VI.-VIII. 


THE ARGOSY. 

CONTENTS for JULY. Price Is. 

1. THE TOWER GARDENS. Chapter* XXIII.-XXVL 

Illustrated. 

2. THE RETURN to FRANCE. By 0 E. Mxeteerrr. 

3. SCENES iu & NOVELIST'S LANDSCAPE. By Gf.oro* 

Morlry. 

4. FOR LOVE of TONY. By Elizaiikth M. Moon. 

5. HEIDELBERG. By Charles W. Wood, F.R.G.S. Illust. 
tf. BROKEN IDEALS. .By Lady Margaret Majkndik. 

7. TWO OUTLOOKS: a Dialogue. By Alice Mac*ay. 

8. A GAME of COTTABOS. By J. F- Row koto an, M.A. 

9. AN UNNOTICED WELSH INDUSTRY. 

10 . THE INSECT JEWELS. Bv Euxi-xb Mitchell. 

11. THE PARTING of the WAVES. By Christian Burke 
Also ready, Vol. LXV1I., January to April, 18»9. Price 5*. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE- 

Illustrated. Price Is. 4i. Annual Subscription, post-free, 10* 
The JULY NUMBER contain*:- 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 

CONTENTS for JULY. 

Price Is. 

1. DONNA TERESA. By F. M. Pkard. Chapter* IV.-VI. 

2. A SUCCESSOR of SAMUEL PEPYS. 

3. CYNTHIA'S WAGER. 

4. A WHIRL through BATAVIA. 

5. THE GARDEN of PROSERPINE. 

«. S1GISMONDO CAST ROM ED IA NO. 

7. NEW WINES and OLD BOTTLES. 

8. A MEDLEY of VOICES. 

9. FATHER MURDOCH'S LAST MASS. 

10. THE STORY of ST. HELENA. 

11. YOUNG APRIL. By Egertox Castle. 


COLLIER'S PORTRAIT of RUDYARD KIPLING. Printed 

in Tint. Frootispiec-. 

RUDYARD KIPLING and RACIAL INSTINCT. By 

Henry Rvtomis Marshall. 

TIIE MAKING of “ROBINSON CRUSOE.' By J. Cutuhert 
Hadden. 

FRANKLIN'S RELATIONS with the FAIR SEX. The 

Many-Sided Ei.niklin. By Pu l Leicester Ford. 
rind Hic»M.roH« other Sl« run and Articles of General Interest. 

ST. NICHOLAS. 

Illustrated. Price Is. Annual Subscription, post free, 12*. 
The JULY NUMBER contains: 

THE CREW of the “SANDPIPER.’” Story. By Isajiel 

(V HI IS. 

WITH the •• ROUGH RIDERS.” Bv IIexky La Motte. M,I>* 
THE si RANGE STORY of a GOOSE. Story. By Elli ll 
Cue iicn. 

And numerous other Stories for the I oung. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limitfp, London, 
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FROM OLIPHANT’S LIST. 


NOW READY. 

Royal 8vo, price 10s. 6d. With nameroua Illustrations. 

CHRISTIAN MISSIONS 
AND SOCIAL PROGRESS 

A Sociological Study of Foreign Missions. 
Vol. n. 

By the Rev. JAMBS S. DENNIS, D.D., 

Author of 44 Foreign Missions after a Century.” 

A New Edition of Yol. I. is now ready. 

With upwards of 100 Full-Page Reproductions from 
original Photographs, price 10s. 6d. 

Vol. III., completing the work, is expeoted in October. 

FAflOUS SCOTS SERIES. 

Post 8vo, price la. 0cL, cloth; and extra gilt, 2s. fid. 

JAMES FREDERICK FERRIER. 

By E. S. HALDANE. 

With Introduction by R. B. HALDANE, M.P. 
Being the 28th Volumo of the Series. 

“ A vivid picture of the man , who, indeed, was qf 
no common stamp.** —Spbctatoi. 

" Miss Haldane's sketch of the man and his work 
is clear and capable; it throws welcome sidelights 
on Scottish society, and sometimes also on Scottish 
philosophy .' 1 *— Speaker. 

44 Ferrier the man, and even Terrier the Professor , 
Miss Haldane brings near to us, an attractive and 
an interesting figure.*’— Scotsman. 


THE ISLANDS OF THE FORTH. 

EMERALDS CHASED in COLD; 

or, the Islands of the Forth. Their Story, 
Ancient and Modern. By JOHN DICKSON, 
F.8.A. 8cot., Author of 44 Ruined Castles of Mid¬ 
lothian.” With numerous Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, cloth extra, price 6s. 

41 Mr . Dickson'has written a very careful and a 
very charming book.”— Academy. 

44 Mr. Dickson*$ book is extremely interesting, and 
forms a valuable contribution to Scottish local 
history.’*— Spkctatoh. 


Paterson s Hand; Guides 

For Tourists. 

Intending Tourist, in Switzerland, the Rhineland, 
Scotland, tc„ will find PATERSON'S GUIDES 
among the best o nd cheapest in the market. They are 
handy, well arranged, up-to-date, and full of Maps, 
Plans, and Illustrations. 

CONTINENTAL. 

Paterson’s Handy Guide to Switzerland- 

With 10 Maps and Plans. New Edit. Cloth, Is. fid. 

Paterson’s Handy Guide to the Rhine 

and Its Provinces. With 13 Maps and Plans. 
Cloth, Is. 0d. 

SOOT LAND. 

u PATERSON *8 GUIDES may be strongly recom¬ 
mended as handbooks to separate localities in Scot¬ 
land. They are tcell mapped and illustrated, and deal 
severally with Edinburgh , Glasgow, and the Clide, 
the Southern Counties of Scotland, the Trossachs, 
dbc . 1 *—Ac AD KMT. 

Paterson’s Handy Guide to Scotland- 

Revised and Enlarged. With 13 Maps and Plan* 
and nnmerou* Illustrations. Linen fibre cover*, 
Is.; cloth, 2 b. fid. 

Paterson's Handy Guide to Edinburgh. 

Revised and Corrected, with new Plan of the City 
and Illustrations. Linen fibre covers, 6d.; cloth, Is. 

Paterson’s Handy Guide to Glasgow, the 

Clyde, and Land of Burns, with Plan of 
Glaegow, Map of the Clyde, and Ulustrationa. 
Linen fibre cover*, fid.; cloth. Is. 

Paterson’s Handy Guide to the Tros- 

saehs and the Lakes and Glens of Central 
Scotland. With Map and Illustrations. Linen 
fibre covers, 6d.; cloth limp, Is. 

Paterson's Handy Guide to the Land of 

Seott and Southern Counties of Scotland. 

With Map and Illustrations. Linen fibre cover*, 
fid.; cloth, Is, 

Paterson’s Handy Guide to Orkney and 

Shetland. With Map. Linen fibre covers, fid.; 
cloth, Is. 

LONDON. 

Paterson's Handy Guide to London and 

Suburbs. With 2 Maps. Linen fibre covers. 6d.; 
cloth, la. _ 


OLIPHANT, ANDERSON Sc FERRIER, 

21, Paternoster Square, London, E.C. j and Edinburgh. 


BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY READING 

PUBLISHED BY 

CASSELL & COMPANY. 


THE NOVEL OF THE DAY 

MAX PEMBERTON'S BRILLIANT STORY, 

THE GARDEN OF SWORDS. 

“ There need be no hesitation in saying that * The 
Garden of Swords ’ is, beyond computation, Mr. Max 
Pemberton’* most significant literary achievement.” 

Daily Mail. 

The large first Edition has already been exhausted, 
and the Reprint is now on Sals. 

Price 8a. 

Other Works by tha Same Author. 

KRONSTADT. 6*. 

A PURITAN’S WIFE. 6*. 

THE IMPREGNABLE CITY. 6s. Popular 

Edition, 3s. 6d. 

THE SEA-WOLVES. Popular Edition, 3s. 6d. 
THE IRON PIRATE. Popular Edition, 3b 6d. 
THE LITTLE HUGUEN O T, 1 b. 6d. 

CHEAP EDITIONS. 

Price 3a. e<l. each. 

THE ADVENTURES of CAPTAIN 

HORN. By PRANK R. STOCKTON. 

MRS. CLIFF S YACHT. By Frank 

R. STOCKTON. 

WHAT CHEER! By W. Clark 

RUSSELL. 

BY J. M BARRIE. 

SENTIMENTAL TOMMY. 6b. 

THE LITTLE MINISTER. 6b. 


BY STANLEY WEYMAN. 

THE MAN in BLACK. 3*. 6d. 

THE STORY of FRANCIS CLUDDE. 6s. 
FROM the MEMOIRS of a MINISTER of 

FRANCE, fis._ 

BY R. L. STEVENSON. 

Library Edition, 8s. each; Popular Edition, 3s. 6d. each 

TREASURE ISLAND. I CATRIONA. 
THE BLACK ARROW. KIDNAPPED. 
THE MASTER of BALLANTRAE. 
ISLAND NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. ’• 
THE WRECKER. By R. L. Stevenson and 

Lloyd Osbourne. _ 


BY RIDER HACCARO. 

KING SOLOMON’S MINES. 3*. 6d. 


BY ANTHONY HOPE. 

FATHER STAFFORD. 3s. 6d. 


BY E. W. HORNUNG. 

SOME PERSONS UNKNOWN. 6*. 
YOUNG BLOOD. 6*. 

THE ROGUE’S MARCH. 6b. 

MY LORD DUKE. 6*. 

“ TINY LUTTRELL.” 3*. 6d. 


W0RK8 BY 0. 

WANDERING HEATH. 5s. 

DEAD MAN’S ROCK. 5s. 

“ I SAW THREE SHIPS.” 6s. 
NOUGHTS and CROSSES. 6 b. 

THE SPLENDID SPUR. 5s. 

THE BLUE PAVILIONS. 5s. 

THE ASTONISHING HISTORY of TROY 

TOWN. fis. 

THE DELECTABLE DUCHY. 5b. 

IA: a Love Story. 3a. 6d. 


BY FRANK STOCKTON. 

THE GIRL at COBHURST. 6b. 

A STORY-TELLER’S PACK. 6s. 
POMONA’S TRAVELS. 3*. 6d. 

BY ELLEN THORNEYCROFr FOWLER 

CUPID’S GARDEN. Cheap Edition, 3a. 6d. 

CASSELL it COMPANY, Ltd , London, Paris 
New York, and Melbourne. 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S 

LIST. 


NEW VOLUME of the “DICTIONARY 
OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

Royal 8vo, 15*. net in cloth; or in half-morocco, 
marbled edges, 20s. net. 

VOLUME LIX. (WAKEMAN-WATKINS) 
or THK 

DICTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 

Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 

Volume I. was published on January 1, 1885, 
and a further Volume will be issued Quarterly until 
the completion of the Work, which will be effected 
within a year from the present time. 

Frvm the TIMES. May 6. 1899. 

“Steadily and punctually, like some great recurrent phe¬ 
nomenon of nature, the volume* of this g'eat dictionary appear, 
and it is almost with r*gret that the student remarks how near 
the work is coming to its completion. Volume LV1II. brings us 
down to 4 Wakefield,’ which means, we sunpoee, that only three 
or four more volumes remain to lie published. It would be 
superfluous at the present moment to repeat those general 
terms of praise of the design and execution of the book which 
have been bestowed upon each volume as it appeared; lotus 
only say that the present instalment shows no falling-off in 
either respect.” 


NEW NOVELS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“A CONSPIRACY OF SILENCE.” 

PUBLISHED TO-DAY.—Crown 8vo, fl*. 

THE STRANGE STORY 
OF HESTER WYNNE. 

Told by HERSELF. 

With a Prologue. 

By G. COLMORE, 

Author of 41 Concerning Oliver Knox,” “A Conspiracy 
of Silence,” “ A Daughter of Music,” Ac. 


A NEW NOVEL OF FRENCH LIFE. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

MA MERE ; or, Sons and 

Daughters under the 8econd Empire. By the 
Vicomte JEAN DE LUZ. 

SPECTATOR.— 'The author has evidently enjoyed excep¬ 
tional advantages for depicting certain phases of French life, 
especially in Inmerialist and Legitimate circles. The sinister 
siae of the late Emperor's character iB ruthlessly exposed.” 

LITERATURE.—' A book that teaches unawares. It opens 
with a vivid account of the Fieoch ‘flesh-market,’ and the 
marriage of a girl still in a convent tj a man whom shelias 
scarcely seen_As a novel written in gx*d taste and not with¬ 

out dramatic power it may be commended.” 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—"The tragic history of La 
Marquise do Benia is well worth reading.” 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 

For JULY. Price One Shilling. 
Contints. 

THE RISE of the 44 SHORT STORY.” By But 
Hartk. 

COLONIAL MEMORIES.—Part II. By Lady Broome. 
The DECAY of SENSIBILITY. By Stf.phkic Gwynn. 
THE OLD MAN'S SON. By Horaci Annesley 
Vachbll. 

SUDAN RECOLLECTIONS. By Lieut. H. C. B. 

Hopkinson, Seaforth Highlanders. 

THE ABODES of the HOMELESS. By the Rev. 
Canon Bassett. 

AT “the HOUSE” in the FIFTIES. By John A. 
Budges. 

THAT TERRIBLE QUIDNUNC: a Cricket Story. 
By Alfred Cochrane. 

“POLYGLOT RUS8IAN SCANDAL ” in tho 
81XTIES. By Gf.oegk Somes Latabd. 

THE MOST SUCCESSFUL BIGAMIST on RECORD. 
By F. Scarlett Potteb. 

THE HOTEL MUDIE . a Selection. By Horace Penn. 
CONFERENCES on BOOKS and MEN.—IV. By 
Urbanus Sylvan. 

LITTLE ANNA MARK. Chaps. 28-31. By S. R. 
CKO CEBIT. 


London: SMITH, ELDER Sc CO., 
15, Waterloo Place. 
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Mr. Bret Harte writes in the Comhill on the rise of 
the short story in America. He shows that it grew from 
the anecdote, or funny conversational tale; but was very 
long in coming to itself. It even allowed the Civil War, 
that great opportunity, to pass without finding therein any 
material upon which to work. A contrast of the activity 
of American story-tellers to-day, with the late conflict to 
draw upon, and the passivity of their predecessors after 
the greater struggle, is very instructive. Not until the 
gold rush to California in the late forties did the native 
short story really find congenial material; and Mr. Bret 
Harte was the pioneer. After seeing much life in the dig- 

f ings, he became editor of the Overland Monthly, a San 
rancisco magazine, and it troubled him to find no 
characteristic Californian stories coming in. Everything 
artistic that was communicated was foreign or derivative : 

In this perplexity he determined to attempt to make 
good the deficiency himself. He wrote “ The Luck of 
Roaring Camp.” However far short it fell of his ideal 
and his purpose, he conscientiously believed that he had 
painted much that “ he saw, and part of which he was,” 
that his subject and characters were distinctly Californian, 
as was equally his treatment of them. But an unexpected 
circumstance here intervened. The publication of the 
story was objected to by both printer and publisher, 
virtually for not being in the conventional line of subject, 
treatment, and morals! The introduction of the abandoned 
outcast mother, of the foundling “Luck,” and the lan¬ 
guage used by the characters, received a serious warning and 
protest. The writer was obliged to use his right as editor 
to save his unfortunate contribution from oblivion. When 
it appeared, at last, he saw with consternation that the 
printer and publisher had really voiced the local opinion; 
that the press of California was still strongly dominated 
by the old conservatism and conventionalism of the 
East. . . . However, its instantaneous and cordial accept¬ 
ance as a new departure by the critics of the Eastern 
States and Europe euabled the writer to follow it with 
other stories of a like character. More than that, he was 
gratified to find a disposition on the part of his contributors 
to shake off their conservative trammels. . . . The term 
“imitators,” often used by the critics who, as previously 
stated, had claimed for the present writer the invention of 
this kind of literature, could not fairly apply to those who 
had cut loose from conventional methods, and sought to 
honestly describe the life around them, and he can only 
claim to have shown them that it could be done. 


Curiously enough, the same month that brings us Mr. 
Bret Harte’s article in the Comhill brings an account in 
the Century of his career in California, from the pen 
of an old associate, Mr. Noah Brooks. The Overland 
Monthly's beginnings are there described. Says Mr. 
Brooks: 

There were not many writers of fiction in our ranks, and 
Harte and I confidently agreed that we would each write a 
short story for the first number of the new magazine. We 
had four months to prepare for the great event, but the 
first issue of the Overland (July, 1868) had only one story 
in its contents, and that was mine. Harte, with many 
sighs and groans, confessed that he had been unable to 
finish the first short story that he had ever undertaken in 
his life. But he had composed a charming little poem for 
the first number. It was entitled “ San Francisco, from 
the Sea.” His own short story, when it did appear, in the 
Becond number of the magazine (August, 1868) was well 
worth waiting for. It was “ The Luck of Roaring Camp.” 
His second story did not appear until January, 1869; and 
that, too, was worth waiting for. It was the immortal 
“ Outcasts of Poker Flat.” 


The letters passing between George Borrow and the 
Bible Society, which Dr. Knapp failed to secure for his 
biography of Borrow, are being priLtcd in the Society’s 
magazine, beginning with July. It now seems that the 
conjecture that Joseph John Gurney first introduced 
Borrow to the Bible Society is wrong. It was the Rev. 
Francis Cunningham, of Lowestoft. In Mr. Cunningham’s 


letter Borrow is thus described: “He is independent in 
circumstances, of no very exactly defined denomination of 
Christians, but I think of certain Christian principle. I shall 
make more inquiry about him and see him again. Next 
week I propose to meet him in London, and I could wish 
that you should see him, and, if you please, take him 
under your charge for a few days. He is of the middle 
order in society, and a very produceable person.” Nego¬ 
tiations followed, and Borrow was employed. Thus 
“downily” did Borrow’s first letter to the secretary of 
the Bible Society begin: “Rev. and Dear Sir,—I have 
just received your communication, and notwithstanding it 
is Sunday morning, and the bells with their loud and dear 
voices are calling me to church, I have sat down to answer 
it by return of post.” 


With regard to the parallel which was drawn last week 
between a passage in Mr. Hall Caine’s novel, The Christian, 
and a passage in Swift, Mr. C. F. Kenyon writes: “ Mr. 
Hall Caine rarely breaks silence either to correct the 
numerous mistakes of his critics or to defend the views he 
has expressed in his novels. This being so, you may, 
perhaps, excuse my writing to inform you that a few days 
prior to the publication of The Christian in book form 
Mr. Caine acknowledged to his readers, through the 
medium of interviews, &c., that he had used freely 
extracts from books, newspapers, diaries, letters, and many 
other quite legitimate sources of information, for the 
purpose of making his book as true and lifelike as possible. 
He made no secret whatever of this, and the. instance you 
quote is one out of several which I have myself discovered 
or which have been pointed out to me.” 


Mr. Kenyon’s letter is a sufficient explanation of the 
parallel. At the same time, an author’s avowal, in an 
interview, that he has used other people’s work wherever 
he wanted it is no justification. Many persons, happily, 
do not read interviews. The only place in which to explain 
a loan is in the book itself. jJdfl) 

Meanwhile, a charge of plagiarism has been brought 
by Mr. T. Hutchinson against Mr. Baring-Gould. Accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Hutchinson, that fine, robust novel, John 
Herring —published in 1883—is no more or less than an 
English adaptation of Maurus Jokai’s romance, As Ardmy 
Ember, or, as it is called in translation, Timor's Two 
Worlds. In Bladys of the Stewponey, a recent novel, says 
Mr. Hutchinson, Mr. Baring-Gould announces that one of 
the incidents is borrowed from Jokai’s Pretty Michal ; but 
that confession does not cover the more considerable loan 
of 1883. Mr. Baring-Gould’s reply to Mr. Hutchinson’s 
charges has not yet been published. 

The cultivation of letters is rare behind the gloomy 
walls of a prison; but the Warden of the Ohio State 
Penitentiary (U.S.A.) has brought forth some sweet 
sounds from the depths of this darksome abode of 
criminals by offering prizes for the best poems. A large 
number were submitted for tho consideration of a specially 
appointed committee, and the first prize was won by a 
Mr. J. W. Dean, who is serving three years for burglary. 
His subject was “A Message,” and the verses run as 
follows: 

Thou art but a little flower, 

Yet in thee do I behold 
Something more than kingly dower, 

Something more than wealth or gold. 

As thy sweet perfume I’m drinking 
Silently my lips do frame 
A prayer; for I am thinking 

Whence this tender message came. 

Though the hand that gently plucked thee 
Soon shall lie beneath the clay, 

Thou wilt live within my mem’ry 
Through a never-ending day. 
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The second prize was won by a Mr. James Harvey, who is 
imprisoned for life. His poem, which is better than that 
which took the higher honour, was entitled “ Flowers ” : 

In this prosaic life of ours, 

Impregnant with terrestial pain, 

God’s handiwork is shown in flowers 
That shoot from seed and springtime rain. 

Through metamorphosed bud and bloom, 

Each petal opening into place, 

They cheer our hearts, dispel the gloom, 

And lend their fragrance and their graoe. 

No sculptor yet that e’er was bom 
Hath carved aught lovelier or more fair 

Than in the freshness of the mom 
The perfect flower waving there. 

And many a tale these symbols tell; 

By variegated form and hues 

In mind and heart a hallowed spell 
Create, and higher thoughts infuse. 

Short-lived their beauty, like a dream— 

And wherefore, ’tis not well defined ; 

Like some pure creatures doth it seem 
To know long life were not designed. 

In festive scene where music flows— 

Mellifluous odours on him stealing— 

The poet fancies ere he knows 
A glimpse of Heaven, the flowers revealing. 


Mr. Lano, after some remarks in Longman's on multiple 
reviewing, turns to a grievance of bis own. ‘ ‘ The funniest 
way of reviewers,” he says, “ is when criticising one book, 
to disparage another book before it is published. Someone 
in the Saturday Review for May 27 treats an unpublished 
book of my own in this diverting manner. He ‘ cannot 
regard with equanimity ’ my poor unborn bantling. Well, 
here I have the advantage, for I can regard him with 
equanimity. My book ‘ will be lively, nothing more.’ 
I wish I could hope for this measure of success; but is 
prophecy quite fair, or even entirely courteous, in the 
circumstances? . . . Altogether the ways of this critic, 
who deserts the book before him to express his views of 
the book which is not in existence, and to tell the world 
what it will be, are the quaintest that I have chanced to 
observe. However, I am really sorry that his equanimity 
is disturbed; and, if he will permit me the liberty, I would 
advise him, if ever my work does appear, to pitch into it 
in at least eight organs of private opinion.” 


Another sin of the literary paragraphist is brought to 
our notice by Messrs. Hutchinson. It seems that a writer 
in a contemporary, wishing to exalt No. 5, John Street, at 
the expense of A Double Thread, has been stating that, 
whereas Miss Fowler’s story at first leaped far in advance 
of Mr. Whiteing’s, it is now forgotten, while Mr. Whiteing’s 
is selling more than ever. The method is not a good 
one at any time, but in the present case it is doubly 
wrong, for Messrs. Hutchinson have proofs that their novel 
has been far more widely distributed. 


The Elizabethan Stage Society is no slave to its name, 
for at the next performance, to be given in the Conserva¬ 
tory of the Botanical Gardens, Regent’s Park, on July 3, 
Kalidasa’s “ Sakoontala ” will be acted. Kalidasa, the 
most famous Indian dramatist, lived probably in the sixth 
century after Christ. “ Sakoontala ” is his most popular 
play, and has been praised by Goethe, Humboldt, Schlegel, 
and Sir John Lubbock. It tells of a king, who, while on 
a hunting expedition, comes unexpectedly among some 
hermits living in a sacred grove. There he falls in love 
with Sakoontala, a beautiful maiden, who, passing for a 
hermit’s daughter, is in reality of higher rank. She is 
secretly married to the king, who gives her a ring in 
token of recognition, and returns to his kingdom. Then 


follows a series of moving and interesting incidents. A 
curse is pronounced on Sakoontala by a choleric sage, who 
prophesies her husband’s loss of memory. She decides to 
set out for her husband’s palace. On the way she loses 
her marriage token, and, being unrecognised by her hus¬ 
band, she is publicly repudiated; this is followed by her 
miraculous assumption to a celestial asylum, the unex¬ 
pected discovery of the ring by a poor fisherman, and the 
king’s agony on recovering his memory. Next is shown 
the king’s aerial voyage in the car of Indra; his strange 
meeting with his own child, the son of Sakoontala, and 
finally the happy re-union of the lovers. 


A statue of Tom Hughes now stands in Rugby School. 
The ceremony of unveiling was performed by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, who pointed to Hughes as in his time a living 
exponent of Dr. Arnold’s educational methods. To under¬ 
stand Arnold thoroughly, he said it was necessary to read 
not only the life of Dean Stanley, but also Tom Brown's 
Schooldays. Mr. Goschen, another of the speakers, called 
Hughes “ in a certain sense the most distinguished school¬ 
boy who ever lived. He was the incarnation of the 
highest type of British schoolboy in the sense of honour, 
chivalry, and hatred of sham.” The statue represents 
Hughes standing bare-headed before a tree-stump, in an 
easy attitude. The sculptor is Mr. Thomas Brock, R.A. 


The Bishop of Hereford, who also spoke by virtue of 
his own long term of office as head master of the school, 
reminded his hearers that two other famous old Rugbeians 
awaited memorials—Matthew Arnold and A. H. Clough. 
When he was in America, he added, a distinguished lady 
handed him one hundred dollars towards a monument to 
Clough. The sum has not yet been augmented. 


It is many years since Mr. J. F. Sullivan examined and 
exposed the British Working Man for the pleasure of 
those who had suffered under that tyrant's hands. He 
now comes to the defence of the unhappy Londoner with 
another clever satire, this time at the expense of the 
Water Company, under the title The Great Water Joke 
(Downey). It is hard hitting, both with pen and pencil; 
but Mr. Sullivan has fun, and with fun in the background 
no assault is really resented. It is possible, also, that he 
has justice too. This is the beginning of the sad story: 

The simple LONDON PUBLIC said, a longish time ago, 

“ I should so like a little drop, a drop of HjO ; 

I wouldn’t waste the precious stuff or treat it as a drug; 

I only want a little drop to fill my little jug.” 

And here are other stanzas: 

That Public paid an extra rate—(he was a simple chap!)— 

For ev’ry cistern, gully, sink, and service-pipe and tap: 

And when he’d duly paid on them the Company arose, 

And counted all his pots and pails and made him pay on 
those. 

“ O Public,” said the Company, “ I notice you forgot 

To say you had a buttercup a-growing in a pot: 

Your drawing-room, which harbours it, becomes in point 
of fact 

A rateable conservatory well within the Act.” 

He paid upon the garden which surrounded his abode ; 

The Company assessed him on the puddles in the road; 

They made him pay an extra on the tear within his eye— 

Yet, after all he’d gone and paid, his little jug was dry ! 

Will not Mr. Sullivan next turn his attention to the public 
telephones ? 

Concehnino our review of the book Was Shakespeare a 
CatholicY “R. C.” writes: “In the issue for June 17 
your reviewer of Father Bowden’s work forgets his Trench 
and his logic. Trench protests against using words in a 
loose and slovenly sense. He would tell you that catholic 
means universal. A catholic taste for literature is correct 
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enough, but I should not admit anyone to have a catholic 
taste for it if he read and -enjoyed histories only. He 
uses Catholic and Protestant as if they were individually 
separate religions, which I object to, seeing that, if there 
be two religions, one cannot be catholic. If he wishes to 
be clear, let him say Homan Catholic or Romanist or 
Papist. The same loose use of the word occurs in 
‘ Memoirs of the Moment.’ ” 


Our correspondent adds, apropos a recent article on the 
Family Herald, that he knew a clergyman, a distinguished 
scholar, whose son is now one of the most brilliant scholars 
in Europe, who “ chafed at the interval between issue and 
issue” of that engaging periodical. How many parsons, 
he asks, read such stuff now ? 


A symposium on Hamlet’s physical proportions has been 
arranged by the Rente Blanche, apropos a recent encounter. 
It appears that opinions differ on this subject as much as 
on bimetallism or the decoration of St. Paul’s. According 
to Max Nordau, Hamlet was red-haired, clean-shaven, 
stout, short, and thirty. He was a Wittenberg student 
and a great drinker. M. Louis Esnault considers him tall, 
stooping, fair, and eighteen. Signora Diligenti prefers to 
think of him as stout, robust, and twenty-five; while 
Mme. Rachilde calls him small, dark, ugly, and any¬ 
thing up to sixty. Sixty! 


Two new dedications. Canon Knox Little’s Sketches and 
Studies in South Africa : 

I dedicate this volume, by permission, to the Right Hon. 
Cecil J. Rhodes, a far-seeing statesman and a faithful 
friend. 

Sir Michaej Foster’s monograph on Claude Bernard: 

To the physiologists of France, both to those who had 
the happiness to know Claude Bernard in the flesh, and to 
those who, like myself, never saw his face, this little sketch 
is dedicated, in the hope that, as he has been to me a father 
in our common science, so I may be allowed to look upon 
them as brethren. 


Bibliographical. 

Ai'ropos of the poetic mosaic described in the Academy 
some months ago, which a contemporary has just dis¬ 
covered, I might remark that this particular species of 
futility is not new, but has simply been for a while out of 
fashion. It was, and is, tolerable only when the results 
are intentionally and actually humorous. Mr. W. T. 
Dobson gives a few specimens of this sort of “ cento ” in 
his Poetical Ingenuities and Eccentricities ; but much better 
than any of his examples is the “prize poem,” “Mne¬ 
mosyne,” which Shirley Brooks concocted for Punch in 
1865, and which was afterwards reprinted in his Wit and 
Humour. It begins: 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 

That to be hated needs but to be seen, 

Invites my lays; bo present, sylvan maids, 

And graceful deer reposing in the shades. 

Elsewhere we have: 

Pity the sorrows of a poor old man, 

When wild in woods the noble 6avage ran : 

And from his lip those words of insult fell, 

“ It must be so. Plato, thou reasonest well.” 

Brooks, it will be remembered, was always ready and apt 
with quotation, especially in that “ Essence of Parliament ” 
which he distilled so well. 


While joining in the praise so widely bestowed upon 
the “souvenir” of the Charing Cross Hospital Bazaar, I 
may be permitted, as a bibliographer, to express the hope 
that the example thus created will not be largely followed. 
The pursuit of bibliography is quite sufficiently laborious 
as it is, without being extended in this direction. Or, if 
literary and artistic publications of this sort are to become 
common, we must have a law compelling the promoters to 
lodge a copy in each of the big national libraries. It is 
not likely, however, that such “souvenirs” as that pro¬ 
duced by Mr. Tree will ever be very numerous, if only for 
the reason that distinguished authors and artists will 
decline to be victimised in this way save on rare and 
extraordinary occasions. 

By the way, talking of Mr. Tree’s liber elegantiarum, does 
not Mr. Henley’s “ swallow-flight of song ”— 

A sigh sent wrong, 

A kiss that goes astray, 

A sorrow the years endlong— 

remind one of George MacDonald’s very familiar lines: 

A sigh too much, or a kiss too long . . . 

And life is never the same again ? 

Since Mr. W. S. Gilbert ceased, practically, to write 
humorous ditties which had claims to be regarded as 
literature, nobody has done that sort of thing so well 
as the gentleman who is known in the theatrical world as 
“Adrian Ross.” Mr. “ Ross,” indeed, owes a good deal 
to the example of Mr. Gilbert, to whose ingenuity of 
rhyme and rhythm he comes very near. Latterly Mr. 
Ross has been publishing isolated songs in the monthlies 
and weeklies. I hope he will some day collect these, and, 
adding to them the best of the lyrics he has written for 
the stage, make a volume of them. Until he does that, 
there will never be the wide recognition of his ability and 
skill which those qualities, I think, deserve. 

The new edition of Gray’s letters promised us by Mr. 
Tovey will be welcome. Mr. Storr made a selection from 
the correspondence when he published an edition of the 
poems. There is, of course, Mr. Gosse’s edition of the 
“ works in prose and verse,” issued in 1881; and there is 
Mr. Phelps’s selection from the prose and verse, printed in 
1895. Otherwise, not much special attention has been 
paid to the letters, though Mr. Tovey himself issued, nine 
years ago, a volume called Thomas Gray and His Friends: 
Letters and Lyrics. He has made a study of Gray; note 
his edition of English Poems by Gray, and his edition of the 
“Ode on the Spring” and “The Bard,” both published 
by the Cambridge University Press last year. 

That Busch’s Bismarck is to be issued in a condensed, 
one-volume form is good news indeed. I hope the idea 
involved therein will spread. The notion of “ condensed 
classics ” is by no means new; but the “ cutting down ” of 
works comparatively young in years is somewhat of a 
novelty, and assuredly it is a process much to be com¬ 
mended. Big books we shall always have, because the 
great B.P. admires what is big; but we all know 
that there never yet was a very large publication which 
would not be benefited by compression. Travellers are 
especially prone to the long-winded, and yet, in general, 
all that they have fresh to say could be put into a 
comparatively small space. 

I have read somewhere of a proposed volume of stories 
of life and character in Japan, which was to have been 
called The Custom of the Country had that title not been 
used recently in the case of a full-blown novel. It is 
always well to avoid any clashing of that sort; but there 
could be, of course, no question of copyright in the title, 
seeing that The Custom of the Country is the name of a 
play by Beaumont and Fletcher, printed about 250 years 
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Spinoza. 

Sptnota : Hit Life and Philosophy. By Sir Frederick 
Pollock, Bart. Second Edition. (Duckworth & Co. 
8s. net.) 

Ethic Demonstrated in Geometrical Order. Translated from 
the Latin of Benedict De Spinoza bv W. Hale White; 
translation revised by Amelia Hutchison Stirling, M.A. 
(Edin.). Third Edition, revised and corrected. (Duck¬ 
worth & Co. 7s. 6d.) 

The appearance in new revised editions of Sir Frederick 
Pollock s learned and lucid exposition of Spinoza’s doctrine, 
and of Mr. Hale White’s trustworthy translation of the 
Ethic, furnishes a suitable opportunity for a short, inde¬ 
pendent estimate of the philosopher and his work. 

The seventeenth century, like all our back-worlds, bears 
the taint of monstrosity. If it be true that the world has 



SPINOZA. 

From the Original Portrait at WolfenbitteU 


not even now been able to get rid of “ a certain smell of 
blood and torture,” how bewilderingly offensive must 
the odours of that back-world have been. Yet in it lived 
a philosopher, the sanest and serenest that mankind has, 
perhaps, ever seen. Spinoza was born in 1632, bom to 
write his treatise on “ The Citizen and the State ” ( Dractatus 
Theologico-Politicus), his fragment on “ The Emendation 
of the Understanding,” his calm exposition of Ethic. 

In England, a year afterwards, Prynne, the author of 
BistriomaeUj a work directed against various public 
amusements, was condemned by the Star Chamber “ to 
stand in the pillory at Westminster and Cheapside and to 
have one of his ears cut off at each place, to pay a fine of 
£5,000 to the King, and to be imprisoned for life.” The 
civilised world was not rich in oases, and there was much 
to envy in the Polar calms. It was not for Spinoza to 
escape contact with the rough edge of the contemporary 
mob regnant; but, like his predecessor Descartes, he was 


singularly fortunate in remaining a spectator, and suffer¬ 
ing mainly through sympathy with others, and the know¬ 
ledge of the eyil intention of his impotent enemies. 

Holland, despite her enemies, was, indeed, a veritable 
oasis in Europe. The Dutch “were the first to assert 
that human institutions and human allegiance to govern¬ 
ments are to be interpreted and maintained by their 
manifest utility ”; that “ men and women are not 
the private estate of princes.” But even from a castle’s 
loophole to look out upon the legalised horror of the 
world is unmanning. We remember still, with the 
repugnance of elemental dread, our sensations when a 
Sunday-school boy oonfided to us the programme of a 
ceremonial of torture carried out by certain Indians. Nor 
are we able at this day to reflect that the process of Death 
by the Thousand Cuts is contemporary without an inward 
shuddering expostulation with the infinite variety that 
subsists in life. It is at this point that Philosophy steps 
in with the stem, but healing, word. It is not the philosophy 
which attributes to a lesson by suffering the power to 
“teach in song.” It is the philosophy that has never 
deigned to bribe us even with songs, but has so saturated 
the mind with the consciousness of its parentage of reality 
that it has trained it to affirm and deny as it will. It 
seems so modem to say there is no more hell and no more 
heaven at one time than at another; it seems so redolent 
of the golden age to announce that good is as inevitable 
as evil. But to say that there is neither good nor evil is 
to have the genius of an anti-human phrase: to stand for 
a moment outside the world, passionless, yet throbbing 
with a boundless desire; a figure intimate with man, and 
remote from him as is the Hebrew God. It may fall 
within the scope of man’s action to lie and betray under 
stress of fear, to carry through life a red sword against 
everything that threatens his being. Philosophy will not 
cast out the traitor and assassin: he is included in its 
benediction, that all may know there is no universal 
problem, no divine dissatisfaction, no last judgment, only 
tendency, kaleidoscopic changes, the infinite variety by 
which tdone the infinite and inexhaustible thought of the 
universe can be expressed. “We do not know that any¬ 
thing is certainly good or evil, excepting that which 
actually conduces to understanding, or which can prevent 
us from understanding.” Thus at one blow does Spinoza 
demolish the concept of good and evil as presented by 
State codes, the appreciation of comfort and discomfort, 
the law of meum and tuum, and the thirsty demand for 
reverence by the unknown God. Nietzsche, the reviler, 
was to run into the temple and goad a scandalised congre¬ 
gation into turning him out. Spinoza, centuries before, 
was decorously sawing away at the pillars as though he 
were a carpenter called in for repairs. 

How did it begin ? you ask. While the agnostic 
Francis van den Ende was teaching him ? When the 
assassin tried to stab him ? Not, we think, till they excom¬ 
municated him with words horrible and flatulent: “ Cursed 
be he by day and cursed be he by night ”; not till the 
vain prophecy went forth that the Lord should “ destroy 
his name under the sun, and cut him off . . . from all 
the tribes of Israel, with all the curses of the firmament 
which are written in the book of the law.” 

It is easy to break with that which breaks from us, and 
under the baptism of these curses Spinoza was born again. 

He could not be crucified. As an alternative one can 
imagine how his anathematisers would have rejoiced if he 
had become a drunkard, that undignified contributor to 
literature known as a “ by-word.” But no. Colerus* tells 
us of him during his life at the Hague that 

it is scarce credible how sober and frugal he was all 

the time. ... It appears . . . that he lived a whole day 

upon a Milk-soop done with Butter, which amounted to 

* His Life of Spinoza is reprinted from the English transla¬ 
tion of 1706 at the end of Sir F. Pollock’s volume. 
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threepence, and upon a Pot of Beer of three halfpence. 
Another day he eat nothing but Gruel done with Raisins 
and Butter, and that Dish cost him fourpence halfpenny. 

He even rather unphilosophically objected to dining at 
other people’s expense, and after declining a bequest from 
Simon de Vries, would only avail himself of the heir’s 
obligation by the will to confer an annuity on Spinoza to 
the extent of accepting one of 300 florins in lieu of 500 
florins per annum offered him. His sisters endeavoured to 
disinherit him, but after having vindicated his rights in 
the law courts he gave up to them “ everything but one 
bed.” 

When in 1672 the De Witts were murdered in Amster¬ 
dam by an Orange mob—Holland at that time struggling 
with England on the sea, and seeking to bafRe the armies 
of Louis XIV. on land—the equanimity of Spinoza was 
shaken, “ and he was hardly restrained from expressing his 
indignation in public at the risk of his life.” After that 
excitement and an incident in which Spinoza, from an 
indiscreet visit to the headquarters of the French army, 
was in danger of being treated by his adopted countrymen 
as a traitor, his Jewish enemies had little to hope for from 
men in confirmation of their curses. 

His calmness was extraordinary, and when death came, 
it came with a queer lack of officialism, allowing him to 
be up and about conversing with his landlord and his 
landlord’s wife on the very Sunday (February 21, 1677) in 
the afternoon of which he died. He died of consumption, 
possibly accelerated by the inhalation of glass-powder.* 

He left behind him a philosophy which, though pre¬ 
ceded and in a sense originated by Cartesian study, shows 
very plainly a separate creativeness. Though, as Dr. 
Martineau truly says, “ Spinozoism is anti-theistic, and has 
no valid excuse for retaining the word God,” in the con¬ 
ception of an infinite Monad Spinoza dignified the idea of 
a Supreme Being as much as Jewish theology degraded it. 
Spinoza’s God is solitary, acts only from the necessity of 
His nature, is the free cause of all things, and loves Him¬ 
self («.*., the universe) with “ an infinite intellectual love.” 
Pain or sorrow “ is man’s passage from a greater to a less 
perfection.” 

Memory, that chain by which the sense of “feeling-I ” 
is maintained, is wholly dependent on the existence of the 
body. But “ in God, nevertheless, there necessarily exists 
an idea which expresses the essence of this or that human 
body under the form of eternity.” It would seem, if we 
may expand the thought, that it is enough for the Om¬ 
nipotent to remember the past for the past to live: in Him 
is our immortality. “ Men are deceived because they think 
themselves free ” ; the concept of freewill is based on 
ignorance of the inevitableness of the causes which deter¬ 
mine desire. For, as Kuno Fischer has pointed out, “ if 
there is in truth but one substance”—Spinoza’s funda¬ 
mental concept—“things are merely modifications of it, 
therefore absolutely dependent in their nature.” In his 
monism Spinoza lands his disciples in the region of 
paradox. 

And here we touch the weakness of philosophy as dis¬ 
tinct from science. The fault of all systems of philosophy 
has been that they would not let the universb speak for 
itself. Where the passionately recipient mind listens to 
a million voices they looked for one or two. Infinity of 
past and future, of space, of matter, of force, of form, 
elicited their dogmatism. They mistook a see-saw for the 
Archimedean plane. The world was no poorer when they 
were refuted, no richer when it followed their Pied Piper 
melody. But at least some of the rats went too—the 
Hamelin pest of low thinking and mean judging; for 
superstition is doomed whatever tune that piper play. 

c Those who wish to obtain a vivid impression of Spinoza 
as a man cannot do better than read Mr. I. Zangwill’s “ A 
Maker of Lenses,” printed in Dreamers of the Ghetto. Its only 
fault lies in the accentuation of the unauthenticated love-passage 
between Spinoza and Van den Ende’s clever daughter. 


t But why should philosophy steal from religion the 
essentially improvable conoept of a Supreme Being? 
Kant, before whose merciless logic Descartes goes under, 
remarks: “The concept of a Supreme Being is in many 
respects a very useful idea; but, being an idea only, it is 
quite incapable of increasing by itself alone our knowledge 
with regard to what exists.” 

It seems, however, that is not enough to show that we 
cross a bridge between darkness and darkness. It is not 
enough to snow the flames that quarrel for our recognition 
to be but will o’ the wisps, to show that the calm love of 
the unfading and ever-changing skies and the reflections of 
their glory upon earth is better than a love reposed in that 
which palls when fully known, which wearies with hands 
that cling when the lips’ sweetness has been drained. 
It is not enough to show that here and now is the ban of 
the perfect joy, the idea which, unshadowed by regret, is 
immortalised by the soul of its own will. It is not enough, 
though one would think it ought to be. But just as in 
novels the catastrophe, the element of things deliberately 
trying to prove their reality by gesticulation, is manu¬ 
factured, so the philosopher has ever striven on his Patmos to 
invent the hidden truth and to believe in it. Even Nietzsche 
blazes upon us, with a paraffin glare, his doctrine of eternal 
recurrence, his concept of beyond-man. Even Spinoza 
reduces the universe to a Monad — passionless, perfect, 
eternal. Although he has explained the passions of man 
with unsurpassable acuteness, philosophically speaking, he 
is out of the fray—the contest is between Christianity and 
Science. The endless vista of possible discoveries within 
the reach of the observer of things visible points the way 
to an apprehension of eternity under every symbol, even 
under that of man himself. To save us from the taint of 
shame, of humility, from that self-consciousness which 
enfeebles life, science is invaluable. Christianity offers 
the Cross, austerely denying Spinoza’s definition of pain, 
yet conferring a loveliness on the sympathy which Spinoza 
disdains. The prestige lies with Christianity, but as the 
history of Christianity grows more recondite the strength 
of Science will accumulate. The future is with Science. 
Spinozoism is, then, merely a bridge, a standpoint ;■ but it is 
true, none the less, that the life and work of Spinoza 
exercise a great influence on the man who becomes familiar 
with them. Such a one’s gleanings from his study may 
be condensed into a page or a chapter, but he. will find 
himself breathing a purer air, he will think of goodness 
as joy. “ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God.” 


A Schism in the Celtic Movement. 

Literary Ideals in Ireland. By John Eglinton, W. B. 

Yeats, A. E., and W. Larminio. (Fisher Unwin. Is.) 

We have long heard of the Irish Literary Movement—a 
principal branch of the great Celtic Movement, or even the 
centre of it. ' It was vaguely supposed by the outsider 
that it had common aims and ideals. But now two 
principal writers of the Movement have come wholly to 
loggerheads as to what should be its aims, in the columns 
of the Lublin Daily Express ; and their controversy, assisted 
by two subordinate writers (one of whom is content with 
the modest initials of “A. E.”), is republished, plain for 
all folk to see, by Mr. Fisher Unwin. But the two pro¬ 
tagonists are Mr. John Eglinton and Mr. W. B. Yeats. 
It is a very pretty controversy, and starts from the proper 
line to be taken by a (wholly conj ectural) future Irish drama. 
It opens with mutual compliment and a considerable funda¬ 
mental agreement, hidden from the disputants under a 
cloud of words. (For do not moat disputants wrangle as 
to black or white, when in truth they both mean grey ?) 
Finally they both become heated, fly asunder into irrecon¬ 
cilable difference ; and, their blood being up, spare neither 
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ink, nor each other, nor established reputations. Both 
speak blasphemies against the gods of literature. Probably 
not much harm is done, and Olympus may sit safe, in spite 
of the splinters which fly from this quarrel of the Irish 
Titans. Coleridge and Rossetti will persistently be Cole¬ 
ridge and Rossetti, though they please not Mr. John 
Egunton; Shakespeare and Wordsworth, nay Dante, will 
not be materially, at least, affected, though Mr. Yeats 
condoles with them on their subjection to narrowing 
conditions. Wordsworth, indeed, moves our commiseration, 
since he suffers incidentally from both champion Eglinton 
and assailant Yeats. He reminds us of Mr. Pickwiok in 
the immortal combat between the two Eatanswill editors, 
upon whose intervening person fell the blows destined for 
each other. It is a veiy pretty controversy. 

Yet at bottom, into what does it resolve itself ? Nothing 
else than the old, old quarrel between Realists ana 
Idealists. To think that an Irish Literary Movement, at 
its very outset, should come to blows upon this familiar 
dispute! For this it is, disguise it under what new-fangled 
names they will. Nor is anything more natural. These 
are the two tendencies which divide all art, and all life. 
And it is true, as Mr. Yeats says, that the struggle between 
them is now acute and observable throughout Europe, 
though he cloaks it under the names of externality end 
symbolism. Title it how you will, it is just old Real and 
Ideal writ large. True, also, that idealism, under the 
name of symbolism, has prevailed in France, and (happily 
under no narrow label) is beginning to prevail in England. 
But there our agreement with Mr. Yeats ends. In truth, 
we can agree with neither combatant. 

Both are extremists. Never had idealism (to give it 
the old name) a more extreme and narrow defender than 
Mr. Yeats. He concedes Wordsworth to his adversary 
as a realist; while that adversary actually describes 
Wordsworth as a man 11 certainly without great poetic 
talent or artistic faculty ” ! We ironically commiserated 
Wordsworth. We seriously commiserate the Irish Move¬ 
ment. If it had one poet with the genius (“talent,” 
good heavens!) of Wordsworth, it might make itself a 
national power. But Wordsworth a mere realist! This 
is the penalty he pays for his famous theory, laughed at 
by his warmest sympathisers, notoriously defied in his own 
finest practice! Few poets are more symbolic than Words¬ 
worth ; everywhere he finds in Nature the shadow and 
image of things beyond Nature: 

’Tig my faith that there are powers 
Which of themselves our minds impress ; 

That we may feed this mind of ours 
In a wise idleness. 

That might satisfy even Mr. Yeats. And when he is 
older ana wiser he will find this great poet brimful of 
the subtlest “ intimations of immortality. The fact is, 
that Wordsworth, even now, is truly understood by very 
few. Several years ago one poet, now dead, said to another, 
still living, but old: “ It will be a hundred years before 
Wordsworth is really understood.” 

It was with regard to the subtler meanings of the great 
poet that the words were uttered; but the conjoined utter¬ 
ances of these two Irish disputants, both men of un¬ 
doubted ability, one a poet of very genuine, if lesser, gift, 
show that they are partly true in a grosser sense. 

Think, too, of Mr. John Eglinton, who classes among 
“ the poets of art and artifice ”—whom does the reader 
think? Even Coleridge, most authentically inspired and 
direct of modern poets, in whose best work the word is so 
vitally dose to and one with the thing that not even 
Wordsworth has equalled it for so sustained a length; and 
all, to any poet, obviously the birth of the immediate dic¬ 
tating spirit! But let us track no further these headlong 
errors of criticism, which should never have been per¬ 
petuated. What is the contention of Mr. Eglinton ? That 
the incarnate poetry of the present day is “the steam- 
engine and the dynamo, . . . the kinematograph, phono- 


&c. There you have it in one word, the vital 
ieresy of the present day, except by denial and direct 
defiance, of which no lofty poetry is possible. (We do npt 
say absolutely no poetry.) Show a blockhead in England 
(as will one day be done) the face of another blockhead in 
India, and you shall be cried up for great, your pookets 
bulged with gold. Show him the face of the living God, 
and he will not pay five shillings to look at it. That is 
the attitude which Mr. Eglinton would have literature 
take. Mr. Yeats is at the very opposite swing of the pen¬ 
dulum. Idealism is not enough for him: poetry must be 
nothing less than mystic. It is to be suggestive—nav, 
super-suggestive, so that Mr. Yeats himself can only 
describe it in metaphors borrowed from French poets, the 
very meaning of which is doubtful and matter for dis¬ 
cussion to him. Dante is tainted with a too material 
system of diction; Shakespeare “shattered the symmetry 
of verse and of drama that he might fill them with things 
and their accidental relations.” Why, this is a more 
excellent song than the other! as Cassio says. Here is an 
extremist with a vengeance. And the models of this new 
Irish national poetry are to be Yilliers de l’Isle Adam and 
Mallarme—Frenchmen! 

Between these two fierce extremes there is a medium. 
The Muse is not so narrow as partisans would have her. 
There is room in a nation’s poetry for very diverse singers. 
The poetry which is oocupied with daily life and the 
poetry of transcendental things need not exterminate each 
other; there is room for both; there are readers for both; 
both have their legitimate place. To fetter the entire 
poetry of an Irish people down to mysticism, France, and 
Mallarme, is suicidal, but happily impossible. Does Mr. 
Yeats think , because he is mystical, there shall be no more 
cakes and ale ? Yes, by St. Anne, and ginger shall be hot 
i’ the mouth! A whole tribe of young men rushing with 
one accord to be “mystical poets” is a dismal forecast. 
It means bad poetry and bad mysticism. One in a hun¬ 
dred poets has such a vocation, and a man must labour in 
his vocation, Hal! Most poetry should treat divine 
truths indirectly, through its handling of life. The law 
which is behind life oomes out in the poet’s attitude 
towards life. It is the way of the dramatist, of Shake¬ 
speare, who knew better what he was about than to make 
his plays “ mystical,” as Mr. Yeats would have had him 
do. Mystical drama, like Maeterlinck’s, is only for the 
closet. And it was from the subject of the future Irish 
drama that this controversy began. 

It has, in truth, its melancholy, half-humorous side. 
Other writers step forth to staunch this literary feud, 
which, says one, “ is bewildering to a country which has 
hesitated so long before adopting a literary ideal.” Alas, 
yes! Our Celtic Movement, with fervent pushing and 
hauling, was got verily to move. Our Irish literature was 
really about to be made; and now, behold! a large rift 
within the Celtic lute which emits flat discord for tuneful 
music; and it appears we have not got our “literary 
ideal ? ” The movement threatens to cleave along the old 
lines of Real and Ideal, pushed to modem extremes, with 
modem names and terminology. One section wishes to 
use the old Irish legends in the interests of a mystical and 
symbolic poetry, founded on quite modem Parisian modes. 
The other, kicking against mysticism and Mallarme, would 
go directly to the life of the people, and calls (seemingly) 
for an Irish Wordsworth. Well and good—if they can 
get him. Provided it be a true Wordsworth, not an 
unspiritualised Wordsworth, or perchance an Irish Whit¬ 
man—for let our Celtic movement be literary. And what 
harm if the movement do thus divide ? Is there not room for 
both ? Would it not even be stronger for comprising both ? 

But a much more serious consideration is the fact that 
there should be all this palaver and discussion. A knot 
of men getting together solemnly to constitute a movement 
and commence a National Literature by writing 

About it, goddess, and about it. 
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as the French Convention tried to make a National Con¬ 
stitution by oration and on paper. Not so has any great 
movement arisen in English literature ; not so was Eliza¬ 
bethan literature made. The one movement in that age 
which was thus conscious of itself was the classical move¬ 
ment for reconstituting our metres on classical models. 
It had a Spenser and a Sidney in its ranks; it pam¬ 
phleteered and was counter-pamphleteered, and it failed 
utterly. The truly national movement was too great and 
manifold to be self-conscious; it did not stew theories and 
write about itself; but each man looked in his heart and 
wrote literature, influenced by his time without stopping 
to consider how, and individual without taking thought to 
himself how he should be individual. It triumphed, drew 
to itself repentant Spenser and repentant Sidney, for final 
result producing a Shakespeare, who never wrote a 
pamphlet. “ Which of you by taking thought can add 
to his stature one cubit? ” or produce a lily of the field or 
a national literature ? Wordsworth indeed theorised—too 
much, and spoiled some of his poetry by it. But ulti¬ 
mately the poetry swallowed the theories, and grew fat on 
its meal, to the satisfaction of Wordsworth’s own friends 
and disciples. A little less theory, may we recommend 
our Irish friends, a little more literature—literature which 
does not pause to consider the anatomy and physics of its 
flight before unfurling its wings? For they have able 
writers, who have done no little, or we should not deem it 
necessary to advise them. 


Those Discreet Romancists! 

An Idler in Old France. By Tighe Hopkins. (Hurst & 

Blackett. 6s.) 

This book is an inquiry. It is vain, says Mr. Hopkins, to 
seek in fiction for any faithful picture of a mediioval city. 
And so, with old Paris in his mind,. Mr. Hopkins has 
explored rare memoirs, unpublished reports, and the 
writings of the few who, like Brantome, have told all. 
Mr. Hopkins now admires the discretion of the romancists. 
Particularly does he call our attention to the adroitness 
with which Victor Hugo evades, in his Notre Dame de 
Paris, the difficulty of describing in detail' the Paris of the 
fifteenth century. “ A tour through the streets of Paris 
when Louis XI. was king, Victor Hugo showing the way, 
would have been a great experience; but it would also 
have been, in very many respects, an extremely shocking 
one. What does Hugo do ? He says nothing as to the 
state of the streets, but discreetly hinting that there is a 
fine view to be had from the towers of Notre Dame, he 
carries the reader forthwith to that chaste altitude.” It 
has occurred to Mr. Hopkins that (since nothing can 
dethrone romance) it may be instructive to look into the 
state of those streets. Similarly, the toilet and the table 
manners of romance have been viewed from notoriously 
safe altitudes. Why not now, in a quiet way, probe for 
the truth ? You perceive the task which Mr. Hopkins sets 
himself. He performs it as thoroughly as he dare, and as 
delicately as he may; and the result is a book of 
curious interest. Perhaps some of its statements are 
a little too haunting; but — well, you cannot touch 
new pitch or old Paris without being smirched. 

The insanitary horrors of Paris in the twelfth, thir¬ 
teenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries are 
briefly touched on by Mr. Hopkins. This was the 
old Gothic Paris that shows so fine on canvas and is 
rapturously admired by Hugo from the heights. Those 
beautiful sky-lines were but surges on a sea of cor¬ 
ruption. Let Mr. Hopkins’s pages acquaint you with the 
everyday soenes of those narrow, stifling streets. We quote 
him gingerly : “ The heaps and hillocks of rotting matter 
and other abominations, the gaping holes which received 
contributions of the same description, the pools of filthy 
water, and the reeking sewer as hideous to the sight as to the 


smell, made each frequented thoroughfare a separate centre 
of infection. The very names of the streets, cynical avowals 
of what the streets themselves were like, are the grossest 
reading.” In these centuries not even palaces and monas¬ 
teries, not even hospitals, possessed the most elementary 
sanitary appliances. The plague rose and subsided, and 
rose again, like a worm that would not be stamped to 
death. It makes an astonishing picture, this co-existence 
of churches and disease, of fine fabrics and filth, of out¬ 
ward splendour and universal lice. 

A certain piquancy accentuates the spectacle when we 
come to the gorgeous seventeenth century. Here we 
are in the familiar age of Dumas’ painting, among 
the gayest of courtiers, the most delicate and courtly 
of poets, the most elegant and scented of ladies—all 
the sparkling crowd of Moliere. Fine company at a 
distance, but Mr. Hopkins is compelled to tell us that all 
these people were dirty. They washed occasionally if they 
followed their manuals. In the Laws of Gallantry, a code 
of manners published in 1640, the gallant is recommended 
“ sometimes to pay a visit to the bath, to have his body 
clean ” and “ take the trouble to wash his hands every 
day.” But these were clearly counsels of perfection. In 
the age of Louis Quatorze, that long delirium of elegance, 
fine ladies and gentlemen washed now and then. Another 
manual deprecates the use of water on the face, but recom¬ 
mends rubbing with a fine towel. The hair was powdered 
and re-powdered until its condition “ went beyond descrip¬ 
tion.” And what of the houses and palaces through 
which this elect world sauntered with bowing and dalliance 
and studied deportment ? They too went beyond descrip¬ 
tion. The courts and staircases and corridors of the 
Louvre itself “presented a hideous spectacle,” and Mr. 
Hopkins has unearthed a report presented to Louis XIV. 
upon the condition of this palace ‘ ‘ which, if it could be 
imagined as written at this day of Buckingham Palace or 
Windsor, would keep the newspaper press in head-lines for 
a month.” 

And what of the Dumasian streets?—those streets through 
which D’Artagnan and Aramis hurried to and fro on 
M. de Treville’s errands or their own ? We take down 
the Three Musketeers, which, you remember, opens in 1625, 
and we cannot forbear arranging a little contrast. Here 
it is without more words: 


The Three Musketeers. 

His visit to M. de Treville 
being paid, D’Artagnan took 
his pensive but longest way 
homewards. 

On what was D’Artasnan 
thinking that he strayed thus 
from his path, gazing at the 
stars in the heavens, and 
sometimes sighing, sometimes 
smiling. He was thinking 
of Madame Bonacieux. . . . 
D’Artagnan, reflecting on his 
future loves, addressing him¬ 
self to the beautiful night, 
and smiling at the stars, re¬ 
ascended the Rue Cherche- 
Midi, or Chasse Midi, as it 
was then called. . . . 

Paris for two hours had 
been dark, and began to be 
deserted. Eleven o’clock 
struck by all the clocks of 
the Faubourg Saint-Germain; 
it was delightful weather: 
D’Artagnan was . . . respiring 
the baimy emanations which 
were borne upon the wind 
from the Rue Vangeraid, and 
which arose from the gardens 
refreshed by the dews of even¬ 
ing and the breeze of night. 


An Idler in Old France. 

In this seventeenth century 
. . . with its four and twenty 
sewers, its gutters, ... its 
river polluted through and 
through, its butchers’ shops, 
of which front and back were 
alike strewn and heaped with 
offal, and its quite unmen¬ 
tionable trenches for the public 
convenience, the chief town 
of France was in this well- 
graced era the most pestiferous 
and, in its daily aspects, the 
most unsightly in Europe. 

La Reynie did not despair 
of ridding the town of mud, 
but he failed to cure the 
Paris chamber-maid of her 
inveterate habit of sousing 
pedestrians with the contents 
of her pail. . . . “ (rare Venn ! 
—Ware Water,” was the cry, 
and up went the window-sash. 
... If you were passing at 
the moment, your only chance 
was to spring to the wall, pin 
your back against it, and 
wait. . . . How many gal¬ 
lants of Paris, setting out in 
their bravest to visit or to 
serenade a mistress, weut home 
again unsatisfied and soaked 
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One would shut Mr. Hopkins’s book crying “ Enough! ” 
but Mr. Hopkins’s matter is too seductively curious, and 
his style far too winning, for that. He will have us meet 
the lords and ladies of romance at table. Much can be 
known about the royal tables of France, because it was 
an old custom for the monarchs of France to dine in 
ublic. Not courtiers only, but “ anybody decently 
ressed,” might go and see Majesty gorge or mince its 
food. Marie Antoinette, who detested this eating under 
the eyes of the crowd, as if she were a penny show, had 
to submit to it; and Mr. Hopkins quotes Casanova’s 
curious details of the scene. Courtiers stood around the 
Queen in a semi-circle in dead silence while the Queen ate. 
At last she would turn and say : 

“ M. de Lowentbal! ” 

A very grand-looking man stepped from the circle, 
bowed, and said: 

“ Madame ? ” 

“ I believe, monsieur,” said her Majesty, “ that this is a 
fricassee of chicken.” 

“ I believe so, your Majesty.” 

This response uttered, in the gravest tone imaginable, 
M. de Lowentbal stepped backwards into the circle, and 
the Queen finished her dinner without another word. 

Not so did Louis XV. take his food. He liked the 
admiration of the Parisians, who craned to see him skil¬ 
fully decapitate an egg. As for Louis XIV., his gluttony 
was one of the shows of Paris. Saint Simon tells us that 
“ no one who watched him could ever grow accustomed to 
the sight.” At one meal he would eat “ four platefuls of 
different soups, a whole pheasant, a partridge, a great 
plate of salade, two great slices of ham, a plate of mutton 
seasoned with garlic, pastry, and after that fruit and hard- 
boiled eggs.” The sequence of these dishes is nearly as 
wonderful as their number; but the order in which courses 
were served was not in those days dictated by anything 
more authoritative than the whim of the cook, who “might 
conceive the notion of sending the soup up after the roast, 
or he might try the effect upon the company of serving 
the tart before the game.” 

After all, romance has usually taken kings as they were; 
it is when we pry into the general dining habits of the 
beau monde, and the table habits of marquises that we 
experience a shock, and find our reminiscences of the 
costume novel deranged. Mr. Hopkins writes: 

Could we restore for half an hour the dinner-table of 
old France, and obtain half a dozen instantaneous photo¬ 
graphs of a royal banquet at any era between the reigns 
of Francis I. and Louis Quatorze, such a “ cataract of 
laughter ” would be heard as might disturb the serenity of 
Louis in Paradise. The duchess, her napkin tied securely 
round her neck, would be seen mumbling a bone; the 
noble marquis surreptitiously scratching himself; the 
belle marquise withdrawing her spoon from her lips to help 
a neighbour to sauce with it; another fair creature scour¬ 
ing her plate with her bread; a gallant courtier using his 
doublet or the table-cloth as a towel for his fingers ; and 
two footmen holding a yard damask under a lady’s chin 
while she emptied her goblet at a draught. . . . During a 
feast of inordinate length it was sometimes necessary to 
substitute a clean cloth for the one whiph the carelessness 
or bad manners of the guests had reduced to a deplorable 
condition. 

It was only after Louis Quatorze’s long gluttony was 
over that eating became civilised, and that the Paris 
cuisine shaped and attenuated itself to an art. Early 
in the eighteenth century Mme. Geoffrin could ask her 
friends to “ a pullet, some spinach, and an omelette.” 
The “ feast of reason ” had arrived, but with his alert and 
playful eye for remote connexions, Mr. Hopkins remarks 
that these new manners “encouraged talk on high and 
daring topics, speculation was not frowned on, minds 
began to be enfranchised at the table; hence (such an 
irony'is there in things) we may trace even to the petite 


soupers of the dissolute, amiable Regent one of the first 
causes of the Revolution! ” 

The discretion of the romancists extended to things that 
were not unpleasant, but merely trivial. Romance can make 
use of fashions, but only in a broad and casual way; it must 
not seem, even for an instant, to find pleasure in handling 
millinery. Its philosophy of clothes is generous, not in¬ 
tricate ; not the romancists, but their imitators, are careful 
of buttons. The romancists clothe men and women de¬ 
cisively, keeping the whimwhams for a Malvolio or other 
confessed fop. When Dumas spreads a banquet we hear 
nothing of Matthias Giegher’s twenty-seven ways of fold¬ 
ing a napkin, and when he calls a levee we count fewer 
varieties of wig than the forty-five recognised and manu¬ 
factured by Binet. So also when your hero must scribble 
a billet-doux, he scribbles it, careless of the current nicety 
in notepaper. Only in real life did Racine write three 
letters to his daughter to keep her informed of the fashion 
in this particular. 

The new mourning-paper is already out of fashion, as it 
is now quite a month old. The other two specimens are 
so much the rage that it is no longer possible to buy them; 
the ladies have empted the stationers’ shops. Acueu, my 
dear child. My letters are not very long; they are only 
to show you the kinds of paper we are at present using. 

Of course, in the end no assault on romance is made by 
a book like this. Romance is for ever there, reality here. 
To contrast them piquantly has always been accounted 
amusing, and it is often instructive. Here it is both ; and 
if there were no such contrast to hover over Mr. Hop¬ 
kins’s pages, they would still be pleasant reading. For 
our author knows where to find'curious material, and he 
can arrange it with art. 


A Family Book. 

Memories of Eton and Etonians. By Alfred Lubbock. 

(Murray. 9s.) 

Mb. Lubbock was at Eton from 1854 to 1863, and to enjoy 
his book thoroughly it is necessary either to know him 
personally or to have been at Eton at the same time. 
Possessing ourselves neither of these privileges, we must 
confess to finding his memories and reflections rather per¬ 
plexing and elusive. New names and nicknames appear 
bewilderingly on the page only to vanish for ever, while 
anyone who has the key—that is to say, who was an 
1854-1863 Etonian—the mere mention of these names is 
enough to start the mind on long travels into the past, 
just as pressure on the button of an electric bell fills the 
distant chambers of the house with sound ; to others, like 
ourselves, they are not exciting. We feel as if we were 
turning over the leaves of a strange family album with¬ 
out a guide. Without this key much of Mr. Lubbock’s 
volume, though good - humoured and gay, is not very 
engrossing. He had as a boy very much the same 
adventures and misadventures as most schoolboys : he was 
swished occasionally, he was once nearly drowned, he played 
cricket very well, he fought, and he made friends. Lacking 
literary power, he does not do more than record these 
matters; they are not re-created. But the anecdotes of the 
little eccentricities of masters and other personages help to 
atone for so much unimportant personal—almost private— 
chatter. There is, for instance, an account of Eton 
preachers of that day, and the story of the deaf Fellow 
who said, “ When Green preaches I catch only one word, 
1 God ’: when Coleridge preaches I only hear ‘ Devil ’ ” ; 
Hawtrey, Dumford, and Joynes are pleasantly touched off; 
there is a glimpse of the Prince Imperial; and the late 
Robin Lubbock, Mr. Lubbock’s son, is made the subject 
of a graceful little memoir by another hand. 
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THE ETON ELEVEN OF 1808. 


To our own taste, the best pages of Mr. Lubbock’s book 
are those which give, somewhat in the true manner, 
another and later glimpse of the Bruisers of England: 

There was one event which caused a considerable amount 
of interest among the sporting fraternity of the school, 
and that was the fight between Tom Sayers and John C. 
Heenan, otherwise styled the Benicia Boy, for the cham¬ 
pionship of England’s belt and £200 a side. . . . We all 
backed Tom Sayers, the Englishman, naturally. The fight 
was one of the most extraordinary on record, lasting two 
hours and six minutes, with thirty-seven rounds, the 
betting constantly veering round from 2 to 1 on Sayers to 
6 to 4 on Heenan. As early as the sixth round, when 
stopping one of Heenans tremendous left-handers, Sayers’ 
right arm was broken, and for the remainder of the fight 
he had the use of only one sound arm. Picture to yourself 
fighting a practised boxer, a prize-fighter, eight years 
younger, 4J inches taller, 3 stone 5 lbs. heavier (8ayers 
was thirty-four years old, 5 feet 8J inches, and weighed 
10 stone 9 lbs.; Heenan was twenty-six years old, 
6 feet 1 inch, and weighed just 1 lb. under 14 stone), in 
such a condition ! It seems simply marvellous that Sayers 
managed to hold his own all the time, and after the fight 
was apparently the fresher of the two. . . . There can be 
little doubt that, when Sayers found his arm was power¬ 
less, he decided that his only resource was to blind Heenan, 
which he did by going for his right eye first, and never 
leaving it till' he had completely bunged it up, and then 
giving all his attention to the other; and he must have 
nearly succeeded in his intention, for almost immediately 
the fight was over Heenan went stone blind and collapsed 
altogether, having to be lifted into the railway oarriage, 
and upon arriving in London he had to be put to bed. 
Sayers, with the exception of his broken arm, seemed quite 
fresh after a few minutes, and showed few signs of the 
fearful punishment he had gone through. . . . After this 
fight Sayers retired from the P.R., and ran a circus, which 
sometimes visited Windsor. It used to come through Eton 
from Slough, and Sayers used to be seen driving a pair in 
his phaeton, with a massive gold chain on, and smoking a 
big cigar, with an enormous mastiff by his side. After the 
performance was over, he used to have the gloves on with 
some well-known member of the P.R., and go through a 
little mild sparring, and would then hold a sort of /ewfe, in 
which some of the Eton boys would go through the form 
of being presented and shaking hands with him. 


That is a long way behind Borrow, but it imparts some¬ 
thing of the same feeling as the famous passage in 
Lavengro. “ Let no one sneer at the bruisers of England.” 

Mr. Lubbock’s memories of cricket fill the latter part of 
his book; but it is club cricket rather than cricket of the 
first class, and this again appeals to the few initiated 
more than to the general reader. We reproduce a quaint 
picture of the Eton Eleven of 1858. 


Useful, not Final. 

Elements of Prose. By W. A. Brockington, M.A., Principal 
of Victoria Institute, Worcester; Lecturer on English 
Literature to the Cambridge University Extension; 
Assistant Examiner in English to the University of 
London; formerly Lecturer on English Language and 
Literature in the Mason University College. (Blackie 
& Son. 2s. 6d.) 

To a student pursuing the difficult and little recognised 
craft of writing, it is always agreeable to come upon any 
public recognition that such a craft does really exist. It 
is distinctly comforting to find a person with the many 
scholastic distinctions of Mr. Brockington declaring boldly, 
in English, that “in order to write well it is, first of all, 
necessary to dispossess one’s self of the idea that by an 
intercourse merely casual or desultory, even with literature 
of the best, one may come by the secret of the craft ” ; 
that “our native speech is not native to us as a literary 
language ” ; and that “ the possession of clear ideas does 
not necessarily involve clearness of expression ”—all state¬ 
ments diametrically opposed to the average English belief, 
which agrees so far with that of Dogberry as to hold that 
writing, if not reading, comes by nature. Excellent, too, 
is the observation that “ colloquial words are often vulgar, 
and more often vague.” 

But when we advance from these generalities to points 
of definite precept there is room for a good deal of 
disagreement. In the chapter on “The Unity of the 
Sentence,” for instance, Mr. Brockington harps upon a 
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figure of speech in which the sentence is treated as a 
circle: “ The second thought runs tangentially from the 
circumference, instead of radiating from the centre ” ; 
“the second proposition muBt radiate from the same 
central idea ” ; and so forth, the section concluding with: 
“Take care that the thoughts in all sentences be as radii 
from a given centre, and not as tangents from the circum¬ 
ference.” This section, it must be remarked, is one 
professing to deal, not with logical or rhetorical, but with 
grammatical unity. That the figurative method employed 
is likely to be confusing may be judged from the fact that 
several sentences cited as instances exhibiting defects of 
unity prove, upon inspection, to be grammatically correct; 
the faults are in the meaning. Thus: “ A child trained 
in a good home, and surrounded by healthy home 
influences, generally grows up to honourable manhood; 
while, on the other hand, a child brought up in an untidy 
home is untidy and unmethodical when he becomes a 
man.” On this the author’s comment is: “ Here, again, 
the two propositions do not run from the same centre; 
it is quite preposterous to oppose ' honourable manhood ’ 
to ‘ untidiness.’ ” It is preposterous, but not grammatically 
preposterous. The defect in co-ordination is one solely of 
signification. A true example of incorrect grammatical 
sequence presents itself in the following sentence from a 
recent business letter: “ Whilst in this particular case we 
should have liked to be charitable, we are not in a position 
to do so.” Here, while the meaning is perfectly con¬ 
secutive, the grammar is dislocated. In the example from 
“The Elements of Prose” the grammar was faultess, 
though not elegant; it was the significations which did 
not match. 

It is only at the close of the section dealing with 
rhetorical unity that we at last escape from the idea of a 
centre, and reach some really valuable' remarks about the 
proper closing of sentences. It is a pity that no explana¬ 
tion is given of why the word, phrase, or clause, hanging 
loose at the end, spoils a sentence. The reason, of course, 
is, that the reader, not guided, like a hearer, by inflexions 
of voice, follows the thought to an expected conclusion, 
and then, coming upon the qualifying tag, is put out of 
his course by having to go back. 

With the chapter upon “ Sentence Structure ” we find 
Mr. Brockington in clearer waters, though exception may 
be taken to his statement that “change of order can give 
neither additional stress-value nor increased significance 
to . . . some simple adverbs— e.g., only, merely, even, 
not.” Surely there is a difference in emphasis (which we 
take to be the equivalent of “stress-value”) and in signifi¬ 
cance between “even he” and “he even,” between “you 
that not do obey me ” and “ you that obey me not.” 

In speaking of the differentiation of use between “who” 
or “ which,” on the one hand, and “ that,” on the other, 
Mr. Brockington gives no hint that the rule is not uni¬ 
versally accepted. Yet many grammarians of repute do 
not so much as mention such a rule; and Mason’s Grammar 
says, with perfect justice : “The best writers of English 
prose do not countenance this view.” Yet some difference 
there certainly is. We all know that in some sentences 
“ that” will not do ; perhaps the truth is, that “ who ” or 
“ which ” can be used in every case, but “ that ” only 
when (to use Abbott’s clear definition) it “introduces 
something necessary to complete the meaning of the ante¬ 
cedent.” The chapter upon the use of stops is admirable. 
The functions of the comma have never been set forth 
more lucidly, more completely, or on more general, and 
therefore comprehensible, principles. “ Functions ” we 
say deliberately, for the comma represents with its one 
sign at least two essentially different stops—the single 
comma, which bears a close relationship to the semi-colon; 
and the double comma, whose function approaches that of 
the parenthesis. 

On the topic of the paragraph Mr. Brockington is useful 
and suggestive, but not fined. A student would find it 


a valuable exercise to analyse paragraphs upon his system; 
and the intelligent student who did so (or, as Mr. Brock¬ 
ington would have us say, “ that did so ’’) would presently 
find himself diverging from his master’s rules. But, after 
all, it is part of the use of rules that they furnish a basis 
for divergence. 

Against one observation of Mr. Brockington’s it is 
necessary loudly to protest. “ There is nothing,” he 
declares, “ more pernicious to the style of the beginner 
in prose than a persistent striving after harmony.” This 
is as if an art-master were to say: “There is nothing 
more pernicious to the style of the art-student than a 
persistent striving after fine colouring.” The writing- 
student must learn precision, as the art-student must learn 
correctness; but unless he also strives, and persistently 
too, after harmony, he will never, were he as precise as 
Euclid himself, produce literature. It is hardly too much 
to say that harmony—tune, the recurrence and the vary¬ 
ing of sound and interval—is the specific quality of 
literature. Without it we may, indeed, have useful prose, 
and it is of prose that Mr.' Brockington professes to teach 
the elements. But he should not try to dissuade his 
disciples from following the better way, which alone goes 
up to the heights of literature. 


Other New Books. 

The Children’s Book of Moral Lessons. 

By F. J. Gould. 

When we say that these pages are reprinted from the 
Ethical World, their scope will perhaps be sufficiently 
explained. Mr. Gould’s aim is to promote conduct without 
the assistance of dogma, and he brings a wealth of illus¬ 
trative anecdote to enforce his lessons. These examples 
are gathered from all kinds of sources, including the Bible. 
The project is a very worthy one as it is carried out, for 
Mr. Gould does not condemn religious teaching, he merely 
ignores it That is to say, the child is taught above all 
things self-reliance, taught that effort and success alike 
come from within. Parents who feel that their children 
may develop better if put upon their mettle than if 
counselled to resort to Providence in all difficulties will be 
glad to have the benefit of Mr. Gould’s lucid and attractive 
homilies. His moral standard is sometimes disturbingly 
high: 

This gentleman that you see hurrying along with a 
portmanteau has just come from abroad. In his portman¬ 
teau he has concealed a number of cigars upon which he 
ought to have paid the tax or “ duty,” and the tax should 
have gone into the treasury of the country. He did not 
say: “ I have no articles liable to duty.” The cigars 
escaped the eye of the Customs officer. This gentleman’s 
luggage—but, but—is he indeed a gentleman P 

Mr. Gould is, as a rule, very apposite and telling; but his 
little excursus on the name “ Frank ” does not quite come 
off: “ It is a splendid name, and if there is a boy here 
who bears it, let him smile to think of his proud title. 
Frank means free. In olden times there was a nation of 
Franks, and these Free Men gave a name to France, the 
land of the free.” (Watts. 2s. fid.) 

The Genealogical Magazine : Volume II. 

The second volume of the Genealogical Magatine fully 
maintains the high level attained by the first: the editor 
seems to have solved the difficulty of combining the useful 
and the attractive. 

It is natural that a publication of this character should 
be to some extent occupied with contributions relating to 
particular families which at first sight appear to appeal in 
each case only to a limited circle ; but the ramifications of 
genealogy are such that the unexpected is always happen¬ 
ing, and it is never safe for the student to neglect the 
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pedigree of an apparently alien house, for it may at any 
stage reveal an unforeseen connection with his own. The 
bulk of the volume, however, is composed of articles on 
matters of obviously general concern, among the more 
striking of which we may call especial attention to the 
following:—“The Law on Changes of Name”; “The 
Genealogical Origin of the Philip Faulconbridge of Shake¬ 
speare’s ‘ Eng John ’ ” ; “ Notes on Pedigree-making, by 
an Officer of Arms ” ; and “ Sir John ” as a generic title 
for priests in the Middle Ages. With reference to the 
last-named paper, we may add that the designation “ Sir ” 
as applied to bachelors of arts survives not only in the 
formal Ds., or Dominus, of the Cambridge Tripos fists, but 
even in colloquial usage at an Oxford college. At Queen’s 
a scout, when giving orders for his masters at the buttery- 
hatch, calls out “ Mr. Smith,” “ Sir Smith,” or “ Smith,” 
accordingly as the person in question is an M.A., a B.A., 
or an undergraduate. 

The projected Dictionary of Heraldry, which is appearing 
by instalments in tentative shape, should, when completed, 
be a most valuable production, and one that will supply a 
long-felt want. At present there exists no satisfactory 
glossary of heraldic terms. Armorial definitions are in¬ 
variably and proverbially slovenly in form: the reason 
apparently being that those who have possessed the neces¬ 
sary technical knowledge of the subject have not received 
that training in the niceties of language which confers the 
capacity of writing in accurate and scholarly English. 
Even so conspicuously able a man as Planch e, whose 
Pursuivant of Arms is, perhaps, the best book on armory 
that has ever appeared, was not always equal to the feat 
of expressing himself grammatically in his mother-tongue; 
and the same criticism will apply to the other leading 
heraldic works down to the most recent, the late Dr. Wood¬ 
ward’s otherwise excellent book on Heraldry, British and 
Foreign. If the Dictionary of Heraldry is carried out with 
a due regard to these two and distinct qualifications, the 
editor wul have done a very real service to the study of the 
science. Genealogists will be grateful also for the happy 
thought of printing in the magazine the Calendar of the 
Duchy of Lancaster Inquisitiones post mortem. Altogether, 
we may repeat the congratulations with which we hailed 
the advent of the first volume a year ago. (Elliot Stock.) 


Twelve Months in Klondike. By Robert C. Kirk. 

This is the beet Dook about Klondike that has yet come 
in our way. Mr. Kirk brought back from the new 

Eldorado a great 
many intelligent 
observations and a 
number of capital 
photographs. We 
reproduce one of 
the latter, in which 
we see gold-dust 
packed ready for 
transport in buck¬ 
skin sacks. Mr. 
Kirk describes his 
journey to Eon- 
dike in the early 
stages of the 
“boom,” The 
point of arrival, 
Skagway, had 
been a town only 
sixteen days when 
Mr. Erk saw it 
from the deck of 
the steamer. Goods 

HA] F A MILLION OF GOLD DUST READY an( * equipments 

for shipment. were dumped on 


the shore, and the confusion and anxiety to be moving were 
extreme. When, four days later, Mr. Erk returned from 
a reconnoitre of the 8kagway Pass, he could hardly 
recognise Skagway. “ I searched for an hour for a. 
certain blacksmith’s tent where I had left some mule 
shoes, and finally found that the ‘street’ in which it 
stood, instead of being the main street as it was when I 
had been there before, was out in the ‘suburbs,’ the town 
having grown more rapidly in another section.” Twelve 
months later Skagway had miles of streets, hotels, banks, 
wharves, and a water system. 

We might quote many interesting passages from Mr. 
Kirk’s lively account of Dawson City, which now boasts 
about 25,000 inhabitants. Particularly interesting are his 
accounts of stampedes to new creeks : 

When Swede Creek, a small tributary of the Yukon, 
Which joins it a short way above Dawson, was stampeded, 
there was an immense amount of suffering, because mis¬ 
takes were made in estimating the distance and the time 
that was necessary in making the trip. In many instances 
men were forced to spend the nights in the woods without 
robes or blankets, and others, rather than try to get rest 
under such difficulties, travelled day and night for several 
days without stopping and practically without food. No 
less than four deaths resulted from this one stampede, and 
many others had long spells of sickness as a direct con¬ 
sequence of the exposure. Stampedes were of common 
oocurrence. Often the news of a discovery on a new 
creek would be circulated about the saloon and dance- 
halls after the hour of midnight, and half an hour later 
men would be seen hurrying through the streets in the 
direction of the new strike with their blankets strapped to 
their backs, and provisions to last during the journey. 

The name Klondike, by the way, is a corruption of the 
Indian name “Thron-Duik,” meaning j“ River of Fish.” 
“Thron-Duik” is still written in official documents. 
(Heinemann. 6s.) 


Fiction. 

’Postle Farm. By George Ford. 

(Blackwood & 8ons. 6s.) 

It would seem that George Ford is a woman. She (if it 
be so) has written a book which has deeply disappointed 
us. The opening of the story (savo the absurd prologue 
—this disease of incomprehensible prologues seems to be 
spreading) is a beautiful piece of rural fiction. These 
first chapters of life on a Devonshire farm disclose 
poetical vision, sense of humour, grasp of peasant char¬ 
acter, and real strength of imagination. The child “ crazy 
Cathie ” is an exquisite creation, a genius who shows her 
genius. “Grandfer” is an old man really old. The 
brutal Uriah, and his slave Annie, and the baby, have 
authentic life. Each is individual, distinct, unmistakable 
—not a type, but a separate person, complete, rounded 
with every personal idiosyncrasy. The simple common 
scenes are made memorable by pathos or humour; let us 
note specially the drowning of the baby and the composing 
of the rhymed epitaph for the baby’s tomb ; not often 
are humour and grief knit so close as here. The child 
Cathie shines in a score of pictures: 

Presently, with the incoming tide came a drifting mist. 
It crept up the valley till it reached the child; and she 
held up her little face to it, and it lay in a myriad beads 
upon her cheeks and in tears upon her eyes. It and the 
wind together caught her soft hair ana curved it into 
tendrils that clung about her brow. She looked like a 
spirit of the driving mist as she opened her clear-cut lips 
like a scarlet goblet and showed her ivory teeth and 
laughed, as she shut her eyes to keep the rain out. But 
when she opened her eyes, they were such beautiful human 
eyes that she did not look like a spirit at all, but a happy 
child. 
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The shadows of evening fell upon the lonely hillside, 
and Cathie tamed slowly homewards. The rain beat so 
fast now that she walked quickly. Half-way up the hill 
she paused, and, tossing the wet hair from her eyes, looked 
down on the brimming river. As she looked, her eyes 
dilated; she bent forward with a little cry. So wide open 
and fixed was her gaze, that a night-owl skimming by her 
did not cause it to flicker for an instant. She stood trans¬ 
fixed, as one seeing much, but terrified to see more. 

All this fine achievement ends abruptly on page 64. 
(There are 359 pages in the book.) Thenceforward we 
are plunged into a twopenny mystery of a wicked lord, 
a conniving butler, a child changed at birth, and the love 
of an aristocrat for a daughter of the soil. In fact, the 
usual ingredients, if we mistake not, of a Family Herald 
excitement! The imagination falls to pieces, conviction 
disappears; the treatment is loose and sketchy; the super¬ 
fluous abounds, while one is constantly irritated by the 
stale trick of omitting important passages; the writing is 
by turns feeble and hysteric; the characterisation is un¬ 
sure and flaccid; the philosophy merely pretentious. 
Indeed, we have seldom encountered a book at once so 
amazingly good and so amazingly bad as 'Pottle Farm. We 
have the highest opinion of the author’s gift. But she 
appears to be quite in the dark about the principles which 
underlie the technique of fiction. If she is fully to utilise 
her talents she must study her art. Things like Lewes’s 
Principles of Success in Literature, De Maupassant’s Essay 
on Gustave Flaubert, Tolstoi’s Essay on De Maupassant 
and the Journal of the De Goncourts, exist in vain if they 
are not to be a source of profit to writers like George 
Ford. 


Orientations. By W. Somerset Maugham. 

(T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 

Mb. Maugham begins to be interesting. This book is 
much better than either the shrill and hysterical 'Liza of 
Lambeth or the rather mediocre Making of a Saint. It 
consists of a group of short stories, and from a preliminary 
quotation in the French tongue we gather that these 
stories are the result of the author’s efforts to find his 
“ moi littiraire." They do not, however, differ from each 
other as widely as Mr. Maugham would seem to imply. 
There are narratives of modern life, mediioval narratives, 
and narratives of Arabian fantasy; but though the sub¬ 
jects vary so widely, the treatment is practically identical 
throughout. We like that treatment, particularly of 
modem subjects; we think it discloses Mr. Maugham’s 
veritable moi littiraire —a moi trenchant, sincere, candid, 
humorous, witty, and flippant (the flippancy is happily 
less than it used to be; one could entirely spare it). We 
imagine that Mr. Maugham has formed his technique upon 
that of De Maupassant; if so, he has gone to a good 
master. The best work in the book is strongly reminiscent 
of the author of L'Inutile Beauti, though it has a less 
severe and grave style and distinctly more humour. “ A 
Bad Example,” being the record of an absolutely common 
city clerk who, through sitting on a coroner’s jury, was 
converted to the most advanced form of altruism, is an 
admirable piece of writing, full of concise observation, 
freshness of view, and authentic humour. The concern of 
the wife for her husband’s sanity when the convert insists 
on reading the Bible instead of the Daily Telegraph is very 
funny, and very pathetic too ; and the subsequent examin¬ 
ation of the patient by a specialist in lunacy is perhaps 
even better: 

“ I mean, do you see things that other people don’t 
see ?” 

“ Alas! yes; 1 see Folly stalking abroad on a ’obby 
’orse.” 

“Do you really? Anything else?” said the doctor, 
making a note of the fact. 


“ I see Wickedness and Tice beating the land with their 
wings.” 

“ Sees things beating with their wings,” wrote down the 
doctor. 

“ I see misery and un’appiness everywhere.” 

“ Indeed! ” said the doctor, “ Has delusions. Do you 
think your wife puts things in your tea ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Ah ! ” joyfully uttered the doctor, “ that’s what I 
wanted to get at— -thinks people are trying to poison him. 
What is it they put in, my man ? ” 

“ Milk and sugar,” answered Mr. Clinton. 

“ Very dull mentally,” said the specialist. 

There is nothing else equal to “ A Bad Example.” The 
more fantastic tales lack point, or such point as they have 
is unoriginal; they also suffer severely from a flippancy 
which can only be called inane. “De Amicitia” has a certain 
vigour of presentation, and some wit, but it is a little late 
in the day to relate how a man and a woman tried to be 
platonic friends and then fell in love. Mr. Maugham, to 
our thinking, is a man who will survive many defects. 
He has an abundance of vitality, which is perhaps the 
scarcest thing in modern literature. 


Stuff o' the Conscience. By Lily Thicknesse. 

(Harper & Brothers. 6s.) 

In this badly-named but arresting book Miss Thicknesse 
shows the defects of an artist whose conceptions are beyond 
her technique. Like many other novelists, she has not 
taken the trouble to learn her craft, the mere craft of the 
writer. She is not at home with words. Her pen moves 
uneasy amid relative clauses and subordinate sentences; 
she is scarcely decided between systems of punctuation. 
Further, her literary taste is unformed. She sometimes 
searches conscientiously after style—after freshness, origin¬ 
ality, sincerity of utterance; and yet she is capable of 
writing: “ Cimmerian darkness reigned in the audi¬ 
torium ” ; with her the congregation “streams” out, 
“toil” is “uncongenial,” silence hangs “like a pall,” 
ideas “dawn upon” people, and, in fact, all the usual 
literary things happen. 

This is a pity, for in Stuff o' the Conscience Miss Thick¬ 
nesse has done a remarkable feat. She has not only told 
us that her hero is great (as so many novelists are content 
to do)—she has actually made him great. No one can 
follow the career of Boland Withington, who from a 
member of an insignificant touring company rose to be the 
most applauded actor in London, without being impressed 
by the individual charm, strength, and genius of the 
man. He acts, thinks, talks like a person of real distinc¬ 
tion. He is a creation, authentic and convincing. Even 
at the end, when Withington, mysteriously following an 
ideal which baffles us, abandons London and fame for the 
spiritual comradeship of a strange monarch of Eastern 
Europe—even then, when his action amazes and astounds, 
we believe in him. 

There is much in the book that is mediocre, and much 
that too yearningly yearns (if the phrase be permitted); 
but the character of Boland Withington stands for an 
achievement. Artistically, and in all other ways, he is 
head and shoulders above the other persons of the piece. 
Linda, his wife, is so different as a woman from what she 
was as a girl that we cannot grasp her. Benita Norton, 
the true heroine, the married woman whom Withington 
should have married, is deeply imagined. She may be 
hysterical and incoherent; she may rave about Withington 
in a manner that was doubtless suggested to her by 
Ouida’s remarks on Shelley; but she lives, she cannot be 
gainsaid. 

A consideration of the merits of Stuff o' the Conscience 
makes its defects seem inexcusable. They are, indeed, 
inexcusable, and since they may be quickly cured, we 
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shall expect not to find them in Miss Thicknesse’s next 
book. Would it not be shameful that a writer endowed 
with the rare gift of a large imagination should, through 
indifference, omit to acquire that skill of the craft which 
may be the possession of all ? 


Notes on Novels. 

\_These notet on the week'* Fiction are not necessarily final. 

Review! of a selection will follow.'] 

Tiie Market Place. By Hakold Fbbdebic. 

This is the last work we shall see by the author of 
Gloria Mundi and Illumination. Its power and interest are 
additional cause of regret that Mr. Frederic’s life termi¬ 
nated so suddenly. In The Market Place we have a 
financial novel, embodying in Joel Thorpe a type of the 
modern successful speculator, a masterful man of great 
will power and insensibility to other people’s feelings. 
(Heinemann. 6s.) 

Fbom the Broad Acres. By J. S. Fletcher. 

One of twenty stories bv the author of The Paths of the 
Prudent, illustrating rural life in Yorkshire. Mr. Fletcher 
has searched Yorkshire as Miss Wilkins searches New 
England, for quaint incidents—sometimes humorous, some¬ 
times pathetic. (Grant Richards. 2s. 6d.) 

Thady Halloban. By J. William Breslin. 

A stirring story, opening in 1714. Thady’s adventures 
in France, where he devotes himself to the service of the 
Jacobite pretender, are bright, brave reading. On page 
212 he is fighting seven Germans single-handed with ms 
sword, counting them off as he slays them, and crooning 
to himself a catch “ from some old song, first heard long 
years ago among the green shades of his own far-distant 
country.” “ D’Arcy, my boy, ’twas the glory of a fight,” 
were not Thady’s last words. (Unwin. 6s.) 

The Chronicles of Teddy’s Yillaoe. 

By Mrs. Murray Hickson. 

Twelve pleasant sketches by the author of Concerning 
Teddy. They are pleasant, tranquil reading, these 
vignettes of life in Warling Dean village—love affairs, 
tragedies, tea-table strategies. (Ward, Lock, & Co. 3s. 6d.) 

The Untold Half. By “Alien.” 

A New Zealand story, full of local colour—we had 
almost written local pigments, in view of the Becond 
sentence in the book, which reads: “The virgin snows 
that capped the mighty mountains flanking the lake 
touched the crimson sky, and the blood-red west poured its 
colour into the silver of cascades tumbling from indigo 
rocks to meet the purple and russet waters below.” The 
italics are ours, and we do not insert them unkindly, but 
this sentenoe is more suggestive of an artist’s colourman 
than of landscape. (Hutchinson & Co. 6s.) 

Heart’s Desire. By Vanda Wathen-Bartlett. 

A lightly-going love story, depending for its interest on 
the dialogue which flows on and on in different, but not 
very different, keys. “ ‘ Why do all you barristers clean- 
shave ? ’ she asked. The question was irrelevant, follow¬ 
ing on his last words. He was nettled. ‘I am not a 
barrister,’ he answered shortly. ‘ No ? I fancied you 
were?’ ‘I have a Government berth.’ 1 Delightfully 
vague,’ she thought. ‘ He might be an inspector of 
nuisances ! ’ But aloud she remarked, musingly : 'I am 
so glad that I am not an inquisitive woman.’ ” (Lane. 
6s.) 


Mrs. Jim Barker. By V. Feathbrstonhauckk. 

A “Great North-West” story. The heroine, “Mrs. 
Jim,” has been brought up as a boy, so far as was possible, 
this having been the wish of her mother, who desired, 
her “ to be so unfitted for a woman’s natural duties that a 
woman’s natural life should be impossible for her, that she 
might thus escape marriage.” Yet it is as Mrs. Jim that 
we first meet tins curiously-named beauty. Her vagaries 
and repentances make a readable story. (Chapman & 
Hall. 6s.) 

The House of Strange Secrets. By A. Eric Bayly. 

A melodramatic story foreshadowed in such chapter- 
headings as “The Man that Disappeared,” “The Haunted 
Bam and its Strange Inhabitant,” “Major Jones’s Mid¬ 
night Errand,” “Mr. Potter Shows His Hand,” “The 
Squire’s Story (continued),” and “The Wizard’s Marsh.” 
There is a mysterious creature of “ shrill voice and ape¬ 
like agility,” whose identity and captivity are gradually 
explained. (Sands & Co. 3s. 6d.) 

Whose Deed? By Hadley Wblford. 

The author writes under a pseudonym. His story deals 
with a crime, and is written after the methods of Wilkie 
Collins, to whose memory it is dedicated. (Jarrold. 
3s. 6d.) 

My Man Sandy. By J. B. Salmond. 

A work of Scotch humour. “ He’s a queer cratur, my 
man Sandy! He’s made, mind an’ body o’ him, on an 
original plan a’thegither. He says an’ does a’ mortal 
thing on a system o’ his ain. ... I wudna winder to see 
him some day wi’ Donal’ yokit i’ the tattie-cairt wi’ his 
heid ower the fore-end o’t, an’ the hurdies o’ him whaur 
his heid shud be.” And so on. (8ands. Is.) 

Slaves of Chance. By Ferrier Langworthy. 

“ Ah love ! could thou and I with Fate conspire to grasp 
this sorry Scheme of Things entirp. Would we not shatter 
it to bits—and then re-mould it nearer to the heart’s 
desire ! ”—that is the motto of this book. It is a rather 
sordid seamy Scheme of Things in which we find our¬ 
selves, among a number of young people of restless nature, 
and it badly needs re-moulding. At the end “ they were, 
alas! both smoking, but in spite of that sign of depravity 
a deep, all-enduring love shone in the eyes of each.” 
(Smithers. 4s. 6d.) 

Mona. By Alice A. Clowes. 

The story of the estrangement of a husband and wife. 
At the end they are reconciled. “ Laying her hand on the 
glossy curls she used to think so god-like, now streaked 
with grey, she said gently: f For the children’s sake, 
Richard.’ ” (Sonnenschein. 3s. 6d.) 

The Sport of Circumstance. By G. G. Chatterton. 

A study of a wayward young woman named Alywyn 
Grey. She remarks to a man: “In foods farinaceous lies 
our security, and the afternoon teapot becomes a chaperon. 
Lemonade and cutlets form for you and me a short cut to 
perdition.” The villagers called it “ a feast unto the eyes 
t’ see her’n walk adown aisle of t’ church.” (Long. 3s. 6d.) 

Three Bachelor Women, and Other Stories. 

By E. Cosby. 

“ Unappropriated womanhood may, roughly speaking, 
be divided into three great classes: the Romantic, the 
Antagonistic, and the Unappreciated.” With this pre¬ 
fatory dictum, the author proceeds to sketch the love- 
histories of three “ bachelor women.” “ You like homely 
men, do you ? ” says one of the characters. “ Very much,” 
she answered sweetly, “ if they would only stay at home.” 
(Swan Sonnensehein.) 
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Mr. Silas Hocking’s Popularity. 

An Enquiry. 

Tire case of Mr. Silas Hocking deserves consideration. He 
is probably the most popular of living novelists. By com¬ 
parison with him Miss Marie Corelli is esoteric, Mr. Hall 
Uaine the fad of a mere coterie, and Mr. Kipling a timid 
emerger from the unknown. Mr. Hocking has been writing 
for twenty-one years, and during the whole of that extended 
period the sale of his novels has averaged one thousand 
copies per week. The exact total of sales, as officially 
furnished to me by the courtesy of Messrs. Frederick 
Wame & Co., is one million and ninety-three thousand 
one hundred and eighty-five copies, exclusive of publica¬ 
tions other than fiction. Such figures astound. They do 
not ask, they silently compel attention. They enshrine a 
dazzling and marvellous secret. 

When in my thoughtlessness I began to sound a lead¬ 
ing West End bookseller as to the first cause of Mr. 
Hocking’s popularity, the austere reply was: “We have 
never been asked for his novels; we nave never, so far as 
our recollection goes, had a copy of any of them in our 
shop.” I should have known as much. Mr. Hocking is 
a minister of the Methodist Free Church. His fame is 
rooted in Dissent, and Kensington never dissents. Though 
he is doubtless well-known in less orthodox London, it is 
in the industrial districts of mid and northern England, 
and perhaps also in Cornwall, that Mr. Hocking chiefly 
flourishes. I have found in the bookseller’s shop of a 
small provincial town whole rows of Her Benny, God’s 
Outcast, Ivy, For Abigail ; and the comment of the book¬ 
seller has been: “ Yes, the market is constant. I buy 
them in thirteens and twenty-sixes. No, 1 stock practically 
no new novels except Mr. Hocking’s.” In that town 
the literary topic of the present hour is not A Double Thread 
or The Awkward Age or the Browning Love-Letters or 
Doyle v. Nicoll. It is The Day of Recompense, by Silas K. 
Hocking, with original illustrations by A. Twidle (cloth 
gilt, bevelled boards), of which Messrs. Frederick Wame 
& Co. have just put forth an immense first edition. 

I have read The Day of Recompense with curiosity. It 
seems to me to be less characteristic of its author than 
other works from the same hand which I have encountered 
aforetime, but nevertheless it is individual, distinct; and 
one may gather from it some clue to Mr. Hocking’s 
success. To begin at the beginning, one must consider the 
attitude of Dissenters of the trading and industrial classes 
towards the art of literature. (The other arts, by the 
way, scarcely exist for them: they eschew the theatre; 
music means hymns, anthems, and sometimes “The 
Messiah ”; to painting they are completely indifferent; 
architecture as an art has never occurred to them.) That 
attitude is at once timid, antagonistic, and resentful. 
Timid, because print still has for the unlettered a mysterious 
sanction; antagonistic, because Puritanism and the Arts 
have by no means yet settled their quarrel; resentful, be¬ 
cause the autocratic power of art over the imagination 


and the intelligence is') felt without being understood. In 
the single phrase of dismissal, “ It’s only a story,” uttered 
with bravado as the last leaf was turned, I have detected 
all these qualities. One may say that imaginative litera¬ 
ture exists here on sufferance, and only in so far as there 
is nothing to take its place. And therefore it must 
behave itself. It must not presume on its magic power, 
or it will suffer the fate of a disobedient Afncan god. 
How often have I heard the impatient words: “ This is 
too exciting for me; if I went on I shouldn’t be able to 
leave it ”! It mustn’t startle, for that would be sensa¬ 
tionalism, and sensationalism is of the devil. It mustn’t 
engage the intellect; intellect is reserved for theology, 
politics, and business. It must on no account be realistic, 
for these people seek in art a means, not of getting closer 
to life, but of receding from it—so mean and unlovely 
as life is to their unseeing eyes. It must show nothing 
new, for that would be disconcerting. Lastly, it must 
respectfully kneel to the current moral and spiritual 
ideal—that always-present ideal (whatever it happens to 
be) whose mere existence, in an age not of ideals, is the 
finest trait in Mr. Hocking’s public. 

See, then, how fiction lies bound and scorned, and yet 
must she smile and discreetly dance for the amusement of 
her grim oppressors! Changing the metaphor, let us call 
her a clever poor relation who lives by her tact. Decidedly 
the clue to Mr. Hocking’s vogue must be sought in neither 
his originality nor his power, but in his tact. He is not 
original, he is not powerful; such qualities would be fatal. 
His hero, Roger Carew, is the squire’s son, “ bookish, 
studious, grave,” “true as steel, chivalrous to the core, 
and generous almost to a fault.” From childhood Roger 
has lived in intimacy with Kitty Bolitho, the heroine, who 
is pretty and impulsive and good, and has “friends and 
books and pets, and more pretty frocks than she could 
wear.” Comes a time when Roger declares himself: 
“ My boyish affection has grown into a man’s passionate 
love.” Whereupon “ she burst out into a silvery laugh.” 
“ Oh, Roger, please don’t. Now you are spoiling yourself 
and spoiling everything! Why can’t we be as we have 
always been ? ” Then Roger disappears, and in due course 
his body is found in the river and he is buried. Kitty, 
who has been temporarily distracted by the designing 
attentions of Roger’s wicked uncle, soon discovers that she 
loved only Roger. The villagers discourse upon the 
moral excellence of Roger and his influence for good. 
Roger’s father dies, and the wicked uncle comes into the 
property and title. Then suspicion arises, at first like a 
thin cloud. Not Roger’s body, but that of a man exactly 
like him, has been buried. At this point we are taken 
back to the point of Roger’s disappearance, and we follow 
his adventures. He is kidnapped by his uncle’s minions, 
who imprison him and plot his death; but he escapes via 
a subterranean tunnel to the seashore, finds a boat, and 
boards a ship bound for somewhere. The ship is wrecked, 
and eighteen months are spent on a desert island; during 
that weary time Roger’s faith “ flickers and wavers,” but 
comes back to him again, and “ he is able to preach hope 
and patience and courage to his companions.” Ultimately 
he returns to his domain and ousts the wicked uncle, whose 

a miseries, however, he does his best to assuage. And 
j there is Kitty. “ 1 Darling,’ he said at length, 
* this is recompense for all.’ And for answer she let him 
kiss her again.” And that, plus a mildly amusing love- 
affair between an Established Church young lady and a 
Dissenting young gentleman, is the whole of the plot. 

Perhaps the enlightened reader may wonder where tact 
could enter into such a scheme. It enters in a thousand 
ways. The central mystery is nicely designed so as not to 
incommode the most tender susceptibility. The tepid 
scenes of sentiment are handled with fulness of detail and 
some conventional appearance of verisimilitude, while the 
melodramatic passages, the thrills and excitations, are 
carefully kept down; all the desert island business is 
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accomplished in a page or two. The recital of Roger’s 
captivity and escape is dispassionately calm, and forms, 
indeed, a mere ground upon which the reader’s imagina¬ 
tion may work or not as it chooses. All the characterisa¬ 
tion, and the play of character on character, is tremendously 
simplified, in order to arrive at a broad and easily grasped 
effect. Every complication beyond the main one is neatly 
nipped in the bud. 

In short, the intellect and the intelligence are treated 
as invalids, waited on hand and foot; the only demand 
upon them is, that they shall sit up and take a little 
nourishment. To excite, surprise, strain, fatigue, bully 
them—that is by no means the plan. The policy is to 
soothe, to lull while gently diverting and sustaining. 
Only a sleepless tact could do this—and a tact which is 
natural, like that of the bom nurse. Mr. Hocking was 
bom to his craft. His tact was not acquired. There is 
no question of a calculated design on his part to meet the 
taste of the Methodist million. He is the Methodist 
million made vocal. I have no doubt that he expresses 
himself in these books of his as sincerely as any Meredith 
or Henry James who has sacrificed popularity to the 
artistic conscience. I am convinced that he never courted 
popularity. He has the single eye. His work is the 
work of a man with a moral ideal. To win admiration at 
the smallest cost of sincerity would be repugnant to him. 
He writes, obviously, to please one person; and that in 
pleasing one person he pleases a thousand thousand is due 
to the fate which combined in him the common vision 
with the vocal gift. Such success as his is not the reward 
of contrivance or artificiality, or even of long striving. 
It is not achieved; it comes. The wind bloweth where it 
listeth. Mr. Hocking could no more give the recipe for 
The Day of Recompeme than the boy Blake could say how 
he came to write: 

O deck her forth with thy fair fingers; pour 

Thy soft kisses on her bosom ; and put 

Thy golden crown upon her languished head 

Whose modest tresses were bound up for thee. 

The style is the man, be the man who he may, and it is 
the style which pleases. Also, it is the style which defies 
definition. I have tried fairly to explain the phenomenon 
of Mr. Hocking, but from the start I knew that I could 
do no more than walk round it. That tact of which I 
have spoken is negative ; it consists in refraining. What 
is it that Mr. Hocking does ? What is that quality, lurking 
in every sentence on every page, which attracts ? To this 
question, though I have approached it sympathetically 
and without arrogance, I find no answer. When souls 
call aloud to each other in the night, each knows its 
fellow ; and that is absolutely all one can say. 

E. A. B. 


The Glutton of Tangier. 

The Soko was crowded to excess, for the morrow would be 
Christians’ Sabbath, the principal market-day of the week. 
All Tangier was awash in the streaming gold sheen of 
approaching sunset. The first week of February and the 
third of Ramadan were drawing to an end. Beside the 
entrance to the camel-fondae Hamman Soosi was engaged 
in beating his wife with conscientious thoroughness and 
enthusiasm. A small crowd of irritable women in his rear 
egged the man on with mocking cries of encouragement. 
Before him a knot of hungry, sour-tempered men reviled 
Hamman and loaded him with pointless abuse. Near the 
Saints’ grave in the Soko’s centre two country Moors 
were fighting like mad goats, the bloody heads of the 
twain their only weapons. In three different tents three 
children wore being beaten by three exasperated mothers. 
Their howls made thirty times three discords. 


The day-long fast of month-long Ramadan means 
abstinence from food and drink between sunrise and sun¬ 
set. But that is nothing. It means total abstinence from 
the solace of any grain of kief, hascheesh, snuff, green 
tea, tobacco, and every kind of narcotic. That is much to 
a Moor. 

As the sun climbed down toward the mountain ridge 
behind Tangier, its beams flushed every ragged coping, 
and danced upon each gaudy tile in the mosque towers. 
It was like a child’s radiant dream of an Arabian Night’s 
city. 

Not a man or woman in all that crowded Soko but was 
filled full of gall and smouldering ill-temper. Unless, 
perhaps, one: Haj Absalaam el Hraa—he was perspiring 
with eagerness and excitement over the cooking of his 
evening meal. Absalaam had never found time or money 
to spare for the purchase of a wife. Moreover, he had 
never met a woman whose cooking satisfied him. Not for 
nothing was Haj Absalaam called “ the glutton of 
Tangier.” Eating was his only love, and fondly he served 
her. He had once eaten a sheep at a sitting, for a wager. 
But he had insisted on being allowed to cook it for him¬ 
self. Now he bent over his great earthen pot, steaming 
and sizzling over a brazier of charcoal. 

The kous-kousou was doDO to a turn, and ready. 
Readiness is too tame a word with which to describe Haj 
Absalaam’s breathless emotion as he stared, first into his 
cooking-pot, then across the hills to the bed of sunset. 
His lips dropped water. The man’s whole soul yearned 
for warm, rich food. 

Life suddenly died out from the light that bathed 
Tangier. On the minaret of the principal mosque there 
appeared a gaunt, white-robed figure of a man, with one 
hand raised to his mouth. The longed-for cry boomed 
out over Tangier. “ There is but one God,” echoed Haj 
Absalaam aloud. “There is but one kous-kousou,” 
added the hungry soul of him. 

Absalaam’s ablutions were already performed. With 
tremulous hands he lifted his supper from the brazier, 
settled down before it, and at once buried five fingers 
in the odorous and buttery mass. Then he lifted his eyes 
impatiently. A young man and an old woman were creep¬ 
ing past him, their gaze held obliquely magnetised by 
Absalaam’s steaming kous-kousou. Strangers they were, 
and country folk, not bom in poverty, one fancied, yet 
now gaunt, ragged, and wolf-like from starvation. The 
pride of other days lived in them yet, for they uttered no 
word. 

During ten pregnant seconds Haj Absalaam glared a 
the starving couple with nothing less than murder in his 
small eyes. The fingers of him were still knuckle-deep in 
his kous-kousou. Then the man bounded to his feet like 
an acrobat. With one hand on the shoulder of each, 
he dragged the ravenous strangers to his fire, almost 
flinging them to the ground beside his kous-kousou. 

“ Eat! ” he shouted, with the meaningless grin of a 
madman. 

The wolves hung over the kous-kousou trembling. 

“ Will ye not eat with us, Sidi ? ” stammered the 
youth. 

Haj Absalaam’s face beamed refulgent idiocy. He 
threw his head back and hummed in his throat. 

“No,” he said. “I have no appetite. La ilaha 
ilia ’llaho! ” 

And so he swaggered off, singing, while the hungry 
ones fed full. 


Never weather-beaten sail more willing bent to shore, 

Never tired pilgrim's limbs affected slumber more 
Than my wearied sprite now longs to fly out of my troubled 
breast— 

O, come quickly, sweetest Lord, and take my soul to rest. 

Thu mas Campion. 
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Things Seen. 

The Mask. 

Her image has escaped the flux of things, 

And that same infant beanty that she wore 
Is fixed upon her now for evermore. 

When the ladies rustled from the room, the two men—one 
of the elder, the other of the younger generation—seated 
themselves by their host. On the facing wall hung a 
marble mask of a girl’s head—a face small and sensitive, 
with smooth, parted hair, and thin, compressed lips. The 
face wore the enigmatic smile that persists after death— 
the smile that some interpret by the words, “ I know! ” 
The elder man gazed at that spot of living white on the 
sombre panelling. To him, through all the flow of 
idle talk, she had been importunate. The host, noticing 
his steadfast gaze, spoke: “I call her Pompilia, you 
remember: 

The white I saw shine through her was her soul’s . . . 

The snow-white soul that angels fear to take 

Untenderly. . . . 

Pompilia—the same great, grave, griefful air. . . .” 

The younger man frowned, but the host continued : “ I call 
her Pompilia. So I imagine Pompilia to have looked. 
The rough stone held her that day on the hill when 
Browning planned The Ring and the Book —now she is 
recovered, made visible. Do you know the story ? When 
Browning had found the ‘square old yellow book’ that 
‘memorable day ’ in June—er—’65, was it not?—and his 
brain had fired at the notion, he strode off countrywards, 
halted on the hillside, and arrayed around him a series of 
stones, a stone for each character. The stones became 
individualised, they talked—the book was planned. And 
there is Pompilia carven from her stone.” Addressing 
the elder man, he continued: “Why do I tell you this? 
Because a remark that you once made signalised an epoch 
in my life.” The elder man moved restlessly and dropped 
his napkin. “ Yes, it was so, although probably you have 
forgotten the incident. It arose from a chance encounter in 
a drawing-room a few weeks before Browning’s death. You 
spoke fervidly of his work, to which I made the trite com¬ 
ment : ‘ Then you are a Browningite ? ’ Your reply was not 
what I expected. You said, ‘ Naturally ’; and there was 
surprise in your tone.” The host became emphatic. 
“That single word ‘naturally’ marked an epoch in my 
life. For a quarter of a century I had worked for 
Browning’s recognition, often despairing, never giving-in. 
And lo! the new generation take to him—‘ naturally.’ 
In that moment I realised that my work was done. It 
was a great moment for me.” The host paused. The elder 
man looked uncomfortable. The younger man knocked 
the ash off his cigarette. “ I’m sorry to seem ungrateful,” 
he said, “ but I can’t read Browning : he’s so amorphous, 

so optimistic. Now Huysmans-.” The host clutched 

the arms of his chair. The eyes of the elder man twinkled. 

“ Browning-,” continued the younger man on a falsetto 

note—but the host had risen. He crossed the room, and 
rested his fingers tenderly on the smooth marble hair 
of the mask. Then, striking a match, he let the flame 
play upwards from round chin to smooth forehead, and 
under light and shadow the smile seemed to awake and 
flicker over the still features, and say 

If I seem without him now, 

That’s the world’s insight! 

Taking an arm of either man, the host said: “ Three 

generations!—the first sows, the second reaps, the third 
scorns. Well! well! Come, let us join the ladies.” 


Memoirs of the Moment. 

Lax>t Shells v’s death seems to increase the barrier 
between her father-in-law and the present generation. 
By his early death Shelley appears to rank with a genera¬ 
tion really earlier than his own; for Disraeli and Lord John 
Bussell might, as grown - up readers, have had the 
pleasure of “ discovering ” both Keats and Shelley on 
their first appearance in print. Coleridge and Words¬ 
worth, born a generation earlier than Shelley, are vaguely 
thought of as later men because they lived longer. Yet 
among the comparatively recent remembrances of the 
present writer is that of hearing the late Sir Percy Shelley, 
apparently in the prime of life, referring to “my poor 
father.” That brought Shelley near enough; but nearer 
even in some ways was he brought by the intense personal 
worship of his daughter-in-law. Sir Percy had only the 
vaguest memory of having seen his father. Not even that 
dim tradition was in Lady Shelley’s possession. Bom of 
a North-country family which created few ties for her, she 
was a widow, the Hon. Mrs. St. John, when—let it be 
frankly said—she accepted, not so much the man she 
married as the son of the poet she adored. 


Her heart was dedicated to that worship. She knew the 
poetry by heart; she knew the life as far as it could be 
known ; she loved and tended in old age Mary Shelley— 
bom Mary Godwin, not Mary Woollstonecraft as one 
obituary notice confuses the generations by recording; she 
watched with alert loyalty the bearing of Shelley’s few 
surviving acquaintances in their allusions towards him. 
In the room at Boscombe Manor, near Bournemouth, in 
which she kept her Shelley relics, she showed herself a 
fervent priestess who approached them with tremulous 
hands, and guarded sacredly the shrine at which she had 
seen, she declared to herself, something more than the 
mere glove, the portrait, the MS., the fragment of wreck— 
had seen and communed with visions of the poet himself. 
In the comer of that sanctuary was a little glass case con¬ 
taining locks of hair of Shelley’s friends, and among the 
rest Trolawny’s. But Trelawny wrote of Shelley what 
this guardian angel of his memory could not approve. “ I 
have written to him,” she said, “ to ask if he wishes to 
have his own lock of hair removed from the companion¬ 
ship with those of Shelley’s friends.” What he answered 
I never heard, nor whether that reliquary was finally rifled 
of the Trelawny curl. 


Mr. Wilfrid Blunt is sitting for his portrait to Mr. 
Watts, B.A., who is remarkably well, and in the best of 
spirits about things in general and this portrait in 
particular. 


Apropos of the interest attaching to the adhesion of 
Kingsley’s daughter to the religion of her father’s great 
antagonist, Newman, a correspondent furnishes me with a 
letter which shows how much softened by time were the 
asperities that are remembered now mainly as having 
called forth the Apologia —a book of which George Eliot 
said that it “breathed new life into her.” Kingsley at 
Eversley had a near neighbour in the Bev. Sir William 
Cope at Bramshill, where his predecessor had kept grooms 
and trainers, whom Kingsley delighted to visit. Sir 
William was also a friend of Newman’s, and to him, the 
day after Kingsley’s death, Newman addressed a letter, 
which is very much to the point now: 

The death of Mr. Kingsley, so premature, shocked me. 
I never from the first have felt any anger towards him—it 
is very difficult to be angry with a man one has never seen. 
Much less could I feel any resentment against him when 
be was accidentally the instrument, in the good Providence 
of God, by whom I had an opportunity given me of 
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vindicating my character and conduct. I heard, too, a 
few years back from a friend that he chanced to go into 
Chester Cathedral and found Mr. Kingsley preaching about 
me kindly. And it has rejoiced me to observe lately that 
he was, as it seemed to me, in his views generally nearing 
the Catholic view. I have always hoped that by good 
luck I might meet him, feeling sure that there would be 
no embarrassment on my part, and I said Mass for his soul 
as soon as I heard of his death. 

All which must make very agreeable reading for Lucas 

Malet just now. 


Me. Arthur Tennyson, the brother of the Laureate, 
was eighty-five when he died on Tuesday. A writer of 
some pleasant reminiscences in a daily paper speaks of 
Arthur’s great resemblance to his brother in appearance 
and in temperament. This was a somewhat superficial 
likeness after all; and, much as it pleased Arthur’s 
brotherly piety to allow the legend, he was obliged on one 
occasion, when the heads had been likened to each other, 
to put on Alfred’s hat, which was simply an extinguisher 
to nis own much less massive head. Arthur liked to think 
he had “ something of the Tennyson spark ” ; and there 
is no doubt that all the brothers had more than traces of 
the rather morbid nature of their father. The Laureate 
admitted as much when he said: “I am black-blooded, 
like all the Tennysons—I remember all the malignant 
things said against me, but little of the praise.” You 
have to pay for everything—even for being the brother of 
a poet. Two domestic events the writer of the reminiscences 
overlooks: Arthur Tennyson’s first and his second 
marriages—of great consequence to him in his manner 
of life. 


Arthur Tennyson used to speak of Alfred as having 
been as a boy a particularly kind elder brother. His first 
salient recollection of the future poet was a somewhat 
unexpected one: he remembered him as wildly excited 
over Bewick’s British Birds, reading it in the garden at 
Somersby, and rushing in at whiles to show the woodcuts 
to the younger scholars at their lessons. These two 
brothers especially were friends, and took long Lincoln¬ 
shire walks together. It was on one of these rambles that 
Alfred first seemed to form his life-plans. “ Arthur, I 
mean to be famous,” he announced to his proudly and 
easily—but not too easily—convinced little brother. 


It is not necessary to say much about the temper and 
tone of Mr. Moulton - Barrett’s second letter to the 
Standard. Its immediate occasion was the exposure, by 
Mr. Tillard, of the error made in his first letter by Mr. 
Moulton-Barrett when, in order to heighten the dan- 
destinity of Mr. Browning, he said that his sister never 
left her room. Mr. Tillard reminded him of the carriage 
exercise mentioned in the Letters. “ The carriage exercise 
I forgot,” writes the brother who is bent on continuing the 
feud of his father against Browning; “nor does it matter,” 
he amazingly adds; “ I repeat, my sister never loft her 
room ” After that, it is hardly worth while to carry 
comment further; though one might, at will, quote allu¬ 
sion after allusion from the same Letters to Miss Barrett’s 
visits to the drawing-room, and even to her walk in the 
park, for instance, on that day when Floss was stolen. 


Nothing has been said, apparently, as to one aspect of 
the International Congress of Women—the .'esthetic. And 
yet a meeting of thousands of women, such as is taking 
place twice and thrice a day in London, is exceedingly 
strange as a mere spectacle, as strange to the ear, and a 
thing not to be seen or heard again, probably, in the 
course of the lives of those who are witnesses of it this 
week. A great concourse of tender colours and of the 
infinite soft detail of modem women’s dress, more or less 
harmonised by the very diversity and chance medley of 


tints—for all the colours coming together, not in mass, but 
in tiny detail, make a very soft, not a hard, confusion, 
when the multitude is great enough—this is the im¬ 
pression to the eye. The ugliness of a modem crowd is 
all at once done away. The impression to the ear is even 
pleasanter. Any superior being leaning his ear over an 
ordinary human crowd must find the discord as hard as 
nails. The talk of a few thousands of women is perfectly 
agreeable. The limitations of the feminine voice in public 
speaking are, however, unfortunate. A man addressing a 
large meeting strains his voice and produces unmusical 
sounds without scruple. An actress learns by long 
ractice how to make her voice carry without losing its 
eauty; a woman unused to speaking in public seems 
rather to choose to be inaudible tnan to crack her speaking 
notes. Those who are well used to the work, however, 
such as Lady Aberdeen—most able and sweet-tempered of 
presidents—have learnt by experience the unstrained but 
carrying note. 


“ Of Nothing Human He the Hater.’’ 

In the July number of the Csntury, a most readable and 
varied collection of literary matter, are two articles on 
Sir Walter Scott, one describing certain hitherto unpub¬ 
lished portraits, and the other giving an account of his 
first love, Willamina Stuart, afterwards Lady Stuart 
Forbes. Between these articles is a striking poem, which 
we quote below. The verses are signed with the letter 
“B.” Who “B.” is we know not, but we hazard the 
conjecture that the initial stands for Mr. Bichard Hovey. 

I. 

Bhymers and writers of our day, 

Too much of melancholy ! 

Give us the old heroic lay; 

A whiff of wholesome folly; 

The escapade, the dance ; 

A touch of wild romance. 

Wake from this self-conscious fit; 

Give us again Sir Walter’s wit; 

His love of earth, of sky, of life ; 

His ringing page with humour rife; 

His never-weary pen; 

His love of men! 

II. 

Builder of landscape, who could make 
Turret and tower their stations take 
Brave in the face of the sun ; 

Of many a mimic world creator, 

Alive with fight and strenuous fun; 

Of nothing human he the hater. 

Nobly could he plan : 

Master of nature, master of man. 

hi. 

Sometimes I think that He who made us, 

And on this pretty planet laid us, 

Made us to work and play 
Like children in the light of day— 

Not like plodders in the dark, 

Searching with lanterns for some mark 
To find the way. 

After the stroke of pain, 

Up and to work again! 

iv. 

Such was his life, without reproach or fear. 

And at the end, 

When Heaven bent down and whispered in his ear 
The word God’s saints waited and longed to hear, 

I ween he was as quick as they to comprehend; 

And when he passed beyond the goal, 

Entered the gates of pearl no sweeter soul. 
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The Collector-Ghoul. 

Mr. Temi le 8cott has produced another volume of his Book 
Sale* (Bell & Sons). Apparently the issue of the volume 
has been somewhat delayed, as it ends with the sales of 
the second and third portions of the Ashbumham Library 
a year ago. But some of Mr. Scott’s comments are 
interesting, especially in regard to modem writers and 
modem edition* de luxe. He thinks that the multiplication 
of edition* de luxe which was so noticeable a little while 
ago, and is now so significantly unnoticeable, was largely 
brought about by the rise in the value of the works of 
Stevenson and Mr. Kipling: 

What is good for such writers’ works is, surely, think 
the publishers, good for other writers, and they begin by 
proclaiming the issues of fine editions of Fielding, Smol¬ 
lett, Whyte-Melville, Meredith, and the rest. What is the 
result? One needs but to look over the shelves of the 
booksellers’ shops to answer this question. There these 
works stand, neglected by the true book collector, and out 
of reach of the man of slender purse. It is no use to 
attempt to force or foist a fashion. 

The collector of passing fashions in books is warned 
that he must decide whether he is seeking pleasure or 
profit. If profit, then “he must watch his time and 
realise at once.” At present there is not much new 
literature that offers itself to the small collector with a 
speculative intention at the back of his head. But the 
works of Stevenson and Kipling provide a little mild 
excitement, and Mr. Scott advises their acquisition. “ Of 
Kipling’s works, prose especially, would I urge this. 
Such books as the two Jungle Book*, and the illustrated 
volumes of Soldier*’ Tale*, and Captain* Courageou*, will 
certainly be sought for. As will also the pamphlet on 
A Fleet in Being. About Stevenson it is difficult to decide. 
The very rare Davos Plat/ pamphlets are certain to receive 
a special attention, if only for the unique circumstances 
which attended their publication ; but I would hesitate to 
say that all his publications will ever become very dear.” 
The actual rise in the prices of Mr. Kipling’s works, for 
several years, is shown by Mr. Scott in a table, a portion 
of which we take leave to quote : 


1896 | 1897 1898 


Departmental Ditties (1880) . . 


Plain Talee from the Hills (1888) 
Letters of Marque (1891) . . . 


Soldiers Three (1890) . . . . 

Story of the Gadsbjs (1890) . . 

Phantom 'Rickshaw (1890) . A 

In Black and White (189o) . . | 


Under the Deodars (1890) . . .) 

Wee Willie Winkie (1890) . . . 
City of Dreadful Night (1891) . 
Barrack Room Ballads (1892,L. P.) 
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We have glanced only at a few modern developments. 
Mr. Scott, of course, directs many of his remarks to the 
higher book collecting. Undoubtedly this “ is becoming 
more and more a pastime for the very rich.” And the 
speculative fever, which is spoiling cricket and many 
another pastime, is advancing here with giant strides. 
“ What was once the gentle exercise of the amiable among 


the leisured in position, or of the quiot in mind, is forming 
a new pabulum for the retired man of business who cannot 
find rest for the speculative instincts he satisfied on the 
Stock Exchange and elsewhere. . . . He is the collector- 
ghoul.” Mr. Scott has compiled this volume with all his 
usual care, and like its fellows, it not only fulfils its 
immediate purpose, but is—if one pleases to make it so—a 
mine of literary suggestion. 


Correspondence. 

An Author’s Complaint. 

Sib,—I have read Mr. Mullett Ellis’s letter in your issue 
of June 21, and think it right, on behalf of the Society of 
Authors, to make the following statement. To anyone who 
has perused the correspondence in the June Author the 
position is quite clear. Mr. Mullett Ellis’s letter does not 
fully state his case. If the statement he puts forward 
were complete his conclusion might be accepted. 

Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son, according to their letter to 
Mr. Mullett Ellis, refused to put his book on the stalls 
because, in their opinion, it was not likely to have a ready 
sale. Mr. Mullett Ellis says that it was because of its title. 
Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son have every right to cany on 
their business in whatever way may seem likely to them to 
bring in the biggest profits. If the question had been one 
of literary censorship the Society might have interfered to 
the extent of making a protest, even if such protest had 
been unavailing, but from Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son’s 
point of view this was not the case. The endeavour of the 
Society to obtain assistance from the publishers was 
repudiated by that body, no doubt on the ground that 
Messrs. Smith claim to be allowed to trade in what stock 
they choose.—I am, &c., Martin Conway, 

Chairman of the Committee of Management 
of the Society of Authors (Incorporated). 

4, Portugal-street: June 28, 1899. 


The Isaac Walton Hotel. 

Sib,—A report has gained currency, through the medium 
of your publication, mat the Isaac Walton Hotel, Dove- 
dale, is to be made into a private residence. 

I beg to contradict this assertion and to inform you that 
this is not the case, I myself having taken the hotel and 
fishing on similar terms to the present tenant, and hope to 
have the future support of the large number of anglers 
and tourists who have frequented it in the past. 

It will be my earnest endeavour to maintain the good 
reputation that the house has always enjoyed and ensure 
the comfort of the many visitors to the hotel and Dovedale. 

May I ask you to insert this in your next publication ? 
aud, thanking you in anticipation,—I am, &c., 

William Evans. 

Dovedale, Ilam, Ashbourne: June 24, 1899. 


Miss Charlotte Yonge. 

Sib, —Will you allow me to inform those of your readers 
who are interested in the Charlotte Yonge Scholarship 
that on July 19, at the Winchester High School, the 
Bishop of Winchester will present, on behalf of the 
subscribers, an address to Miss Yonge, together with the 
names of the donors to the fund. Further contributions 
received before or after that date will be duly acknow¬ 
ledged, and will be added to the sum already collected.—I 
am, &c., Esme Stuart ( hon. sec.). 

Witham-dose, Winchester: June 27, 1899. 
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The Courtesy of our Columns. 

Sir,— Will you grant me the courtesy of your columns 
to ask who was really the originator of the harmless little 
pleasantry by which Scripture is paraphrased to compare 
the publisher with Barabbas ? I have always understood 
it was Byron; but in reading the Memoirs of Murray the 
other day I found that Smiles attributes the joke to Camp¬ 
bell. Can any authority be cited on either side ? It was 
certainly Campbell who toasted Napoleon because he had 
ordered a bookseller to be shot.—I am, &c., 

Edinburgh: June 27, 1899. J. Cuthbert Hadden. 


Wanted—a Book. 

Sir, —Could you or some of your numerous readers 
inform me where I could obtain a book published in 
Edinburgh about the middle of the century (1850-60), 
entitled Plant Names in Gaelic and English, by Cameron ?— 
I am, &c., Cormac Dempsey. 

40, West Thirty-Second-street, New York City, 

U.S.A.: June 20, 1899. 


“ Man Past and Present.” 

Sir, —In the notice of this book (Academy, June 24) 
I am credited with the authorship of Anthropology, which 
was written by Prof. E. B. Tylor. The work intended is 
no doubt my Ethnology. Further on the reviewer repre¬ 
sents me as bringing the Kelts “into Europe from the 
Eurasian plains.” This misrepresentation upsets the 
whole argument in which I try to disentangle the intricate 
roblem of early Aryan migrations. I bring the Kelts of 
oth branches “from Asia Minor, through the Balkan 
Peninsula, to and up the Danube to the former Keltic 
lands of Bohemia, Helvetia, Gaul, and Britain ” (pp. 
523-4), the traces of the Q. Kelts being effaced by the P. 
Kelts arriving later. I support this position by reference 
to the foremost Keltic authorities, and with Thurneysen 
equate “ the Greek Iltcpta, the name of a district on the 
route taken by the Q.’s to the Danube, with Erin, in which 
word Keltic scholars generally recognise a loss of p” 
( ib). It is the Homo Europaus —the Teuton—that I bring 
from the Eurasian steppe, and the point is of vital import¬ 
ance in my proposed explanation of long-heads and round- 
heads, both of Aryan speech from prehistoric times. As I 
claim, rightly or wrongly, to have solved this crux, I 
naturally expect that my views be at least correctly 
represented. 

The writer goes on: “ Anthropologists ought to tell 
us what are the conditions which determine round- 
headedness.” He has overlooked the passage (p. 520-1) 
where these conditions are given, in connexion with de 
Lapouge’s pessimistic theory that in France the “inferior” 
round-heads are absorbing the “ superior ” long-heads. 

June 25, 1899. A. H. Keane. 


Hood’s Death-place. 

Sir, —I beg to thank your correspondent, Mr. W. F. 
Prideaux, for pointing out that I was wrong in stating 
that Thomas Hood died at 17, Elm Tree-road, St. John’s 
Wood, and that the actual house in which the poet 
breathed his last was Devonshire Lodge, Finchley-road, 
which it seems was, unfortunately, pulled down some 
years ago. I am very sorry to have made such an error, 
but in my defence permit me to say that I got the 
information from an illustrated magazine article, which 
I supposed was perfectly correct.—I am, &c., 

Algernon Ashton. 

44, Hamilton-gardens, St. John’s Wood, N.W.: 

June 19, 1899. 


John Scott, Horace Smith, and J. G. Lockhart. 

Sir, —I am afraid your readers will think the subject 
of this letter somewhat resembles, in its length and 
ambiguity, the Ancient Mariner’s tale; but I ask your* 
indulgence to enable me finally to answer Mr. Andrew 
Lang’s courteous but, I think, inconclusive letter. 

I cannot admit that Horace Smith in his communica¬ 
tions with Christie and Scott committed any error of judg¬ 
ment in his use of the word “satisfaction,” instead of 
“apology,” for he, like many others, habitually em¬ 
ployed tiie term in its old-fashioned Johnsonian sense 
of “amends,” “atonement.” 

Mr. Lang’s suggestion that the author of Rejected 
Addresses (a man who moved in the best society, and was 
up to date in the ways of the world) might possibly have 
been ignorant of the construction usually placed upon the 
expression, “the satisfaction due to a gentleman,” re¬ 
quires too great an effort for my imagination. 

Mr. Lang and I agree that Horace Smith told Christie 
that if Lockhart offered an explanation he (H. S.) was 
authorised to offer “ satisfaction.” This obviously meant 
that explanation from Lockhart would be met by an 
apology on Scott’s part. If that happy consummation had 
been arrived at, no duel would have been necessary, as gentle¬ 
men, even in those fire-eating days, rarely went “on the 
sod ” after an apology had been properly offered. 

How, then, could Horace Smith, admittedly the 
mediator, have misled anybody? 

I believe I understand the ideas prevailing in 1821 
respecting the code of honour; yet it seems impossible to 
me that so humane and enlightened an individual as Sir 
Walter Scott would—as Mr. Lang maintains—have re¬ 
fused ever to speak again to Lockhart, his son-in-law, had 
he sought to delay (I will not say “shirk”) a duel until 
his wife had safely got over her confinement. 

Mr. Lang says he prefers the evidence of 1821 to that 
of 1847 (Horace Smith’s) or of 1858 (Cyrus Redding’s), 
the one an actor in, and the other a witness of, the events 
that preceded the fatal encounter. 

To my mind, the testimony of these gentlemen is worth 
as much as “ the letters and pamphlets or printed state¬ 
ments of the persons engaged” used by Mr. Lang in 
writing his Life of Lockhart, and which, “without pre¬ 
judice,” I suggest have been pressed into use rather too 
exclusively in the interests of Lockhart and his fellow- 
countrymen.—I am, &c., 

Fulham, S.W.: Arthur H. Beavan. 

June 27, 1899. 


Old Wykehamists. 

Sir, —I think in your review (June 17) of a History 
of Winchester College you should have named Thomas 
Adolphus Trollope, as well as Anthony, among the list 
of Mr. Leach’s omissions of eminent Wykehamists from 
his book. Surely his chapters in his autobiography, 
“ What I Remember,” on his old school were almost too 
detailed for general readers, possibly for collegians also.— 
I am, &c., William Mercer. 

Fainswick, Glos: June 23, 1899. 


That Butterfly. 

Mr. Eyre Hussey, an untiring critic of our columns, 
whose remarks we rarely have the courage to print, writes 
to correct the author of last week’s “ Thing Seen ” called 
“Incident.” How could a June wind have wafted a 
butterfly over the south side of Fleet-street ?—north winds 
do not blow in June: such is the substance of Mr. Hussey’s 
pungent questions. We have consulted the writer of 
“Incident,” and he says the wind was a west wind, but 
the butterfly “tacked.” We hope this will satisfy our 
critic. 
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Holiday Reading. 

Our Prize Competitions. 


RESULT OF No. 38. 


W« asked last week for a list of reading for holidays, dividing the 
day into six periods : (a) in bed, before getting up; (ft) in the 
middle of the morning, while resting; (c) after lunch, in a 
hammock ; (d) after tea ; (<•) after dinner ; and (/) in bed, before 
sleep ; and requiring a different book for each time. Some excellent 
suggestions have been received in reply. We like best this from 
H. Head Buckingham, Old Shoreham, Sussex . 

(«) Jungle Book. 

(ft) Compleat Angler. 

(r) I irginibus Puerisque. 
id) Pride and Prejudice. 

O’) Bottcell. 
if) Montaigne. 

None of these works make any strong demand on the mind: all 
can be laid down after a few minutes; and all are good. We quote 
certain other lists also containing desirable holiday reading, but not 
quite so suitable as that above recommended : 


(a) Essays of Etia. 

(ft) Marine the Epicurean. 

(<•) Tennyson 

id) Ordeal of Pickard Feveral. 

00 Omar Khayyam. 

( f) Religio Medici. 

[W. M. M., Dublin.] 


(a) The Meditation» of Mareue Aurelius. 

(ft) Pippa Passes. 

(r) Scholar Gipsies (by John Buchan). 

(d) The Sha ring of Skagpat. 

0 ) Yirginibus Puerisque. 
if) The Pickwick Papers. 

[W. G. H.,- London.] 


(a) Omar Khayyam. 

(ft) Walden. 

00 II Decamerone. 

(d) The Gamekeeper at Home. 

O0 The Egoist. 

if) Shakespeare's Sonnets. 

[F. H. P., Maidencombe. 

(a) Pepys Diary. 

(ft) Pride and Prejudice. 

(c) The Forest Lovers. 

00 Shakespeare or Tennyson. 

00 Cellini's Memoirs, 
if) The Decameron. 


J 


[C. R. D„ Moseley.] 


(a) Boswell. 

(ft) A Sentimental Journey. 

(c) The Compleat Angler. 

(<i) Pascal's Pensies. 

(«) Sheridans Plays, 
if) Clarissa Jlarhwe. 

[W. E. T., Caterhnm Valley.] 
(«) The Bible (“ Song of Solomon "). 

(ft) Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow. 

00 The Dolly Dialogues. 

00 Byron's Letters. 

O') Shakespeare, 
if) Urn Burial. 


[Mrs. C., Ealing.] 

(a) Hunger. (This will get you up for breakfast.) 

(ft) Where Shall We Oo T (There will be no time to eo there • 
but what of that I) B 

0) A Hard-Headed Christian. (In case the hammock-rone 
breaks.) 

00 Dinners and Diners. (To act like a sherry and bitters.) 

(e) Man Past and Present or Well, After All -. (Depending 

on the lodging-house cook.) 

if) Brown on the Thirty.Nine Articles. (It will beat chloral 
into cocked hats.) 


[E. H., Ledbury.] 

Replies received from: Miss H H„ Brighton; Miss N. H. 
London ; Mrs. E N L,, London : J. S. M. S. Kent; Miss G. N„ 
Bristol ; G. M. W„ Hull; A. S, London ; Miss M. B., Underhill 
T. C., Bnxted ; H. J., London ; L. C. J., Edinburgh : J. D W. 
London ; Miss E. A., Ilfracombe ; Mrs. C. N., London ; R. M. H, 
Eastbourne ; H. H., Edgbaston ; J. S, London ; C. F. K , Eccles ■ 
E ‘ H., London ; Miss E. M. L, London ; Miss A. H., London ; 
Miss G. M., London ; Miss E. L. K., Dublin ; D. V„ Winchelsea j 
R. W., Liverpool; 8. C., Brighton ; A. T. B, Caipbs. ; A. R. B 


Malvern; Miss I. B., London ; M. B. A., Manchester; F. G. C., 
Hull; G. W. O., Woking ; J. W. F., London ; B. R., London ; Lady 
M. 8 ., London; J. H., Cheltenham ; No Name, Aston Manor ; Mrs. 
E. B., Liverpool; F. G. N., Rugby; A. C., Stirling ; M. H. B., 
Leioester; fl. J., London; F. B. D , Torquay ; F. W., Oxford ; 
H. S., Woburn ; F. A, P , Sandgate ; Miss G., Reigate. 


Competition No. 39. 

In Mr. Lang's story “A Bookman’s Purgatory, in Boohs and 
Bookmen, we read : “ Blinton was wont to say he expected to come 
across 1 Triolets of a Tribune,' by Mr. John Bright, and ‘Original 
Hymns for Infant Minds,' by Mr. Henry Labouchere, if he only 
hnnted long enough.” Let us suppose that he did hunt long 
enough, and came upon Mr. Labouchere's work. For the best 
selection from its pages, not exceeding 24 lines, we offer a prize of a 
guinea. 

Bulbs. 

Answers, addressed “Literary Competition, The Academy, 43, 
Chanoery-lane, W.C.," must reach ns not later than the first post 
of Tuesday, July 4. Each answer must be accompanied by the 
coupon to be fonnd in the third oolnmn of p. 24 or it nan , 
not enter into competition. We wish to impress on competitors 
that the taak of examining replies is muoh facilitated when one side 
only of the paper is written upon. It is also important that names 
and addresses shonld always be given: we cannot oonaider anony¬ 
mous answers. Competitors sending more than one attempt at 
eolation most aooompany each attempt with a separate coupon ; 
otherwise the first only will be considered. 


Books Received. 


Week ending Thursday, June 29. 

THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Kilpatrick (Rev. T.\ Christian Character.(T. A T. Clark) 2/6 

POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES-LETTRES. 

Rickards (M. S. C.), Music from the Maze.(Chiswick Press) net 4/6 

Haylings (D. M.). Realism ...(Unwin) 

Maugham (H. N.), Sir Paul Pindar.(Grant Richards) net 12/6 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

" Mid-On,” Seventy-one, Not Out. (Blackwood) 6/0 

Garland (H.), The Trail of the Gold-seekers .(Macmillan) 6A> 

Foster (M.), Masters of Medicine : Claude Bernard.(Unwin) 3/6 

Parkman (F.), The Conspiracy of Pontiac and the Indian War after the 

Conquest of Canada.(Macmillan) net 17/0 

Foster (W.), Letters Received by the East India Company. Vol. III., 1615 
„ „ „ „ m (Sampson, Low) 

Box (E. B.), The Peasants’ War in Germany, 1525-1526.(Sonnenachein) 6/0 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Porter (T. C.), Impressions of America.(Pearson) 10/6 

Kirk (R. O.), Twelve Months in Klondike .(Heinemann) 0 0 

Clerke (E. M.), Fable and Song in Italy.(Richards) 5A> 

Furness (H.), Australian Sketches. (Ward, Lock, A Co.) 2 /tf 

Little (W. J. Knox), Sketches and Studies in South Africa.(Isbister) 

Moncrieff (A. It. H.), Black’s Guide to Somerset .(Black) 2/6 

SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Carpenter (G. H.), Insects, Their Structure and Life .(Dent), net 4/6 

Bidwell (S.>, Curiosities of Life and Sight .(8onnenschein) 2/6 

Massee (G.), Text-Book of Plant Diseases.(Duckworth) net 6 0 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mathews (N.), Earlv Printed Books and Manuscripts in the City Reference 

Library, Bristol .(Bemmons) 6/0 

United States Geological Survey. 1896-7. Parts I., III., and Iv. 

(Government Printing Office, Washington) 

Minchin (H. C.), The Arcadians.(Unwin) net 3/6 

The Geographical Journal. Vol. XIII. (Royal Geographical 8ociety) 

Coxhead (A. C.), Cricket Records.(Lawrence A Bullen) 1/0 


NEW EDITIONS. 


Ruskin (J.), Prtrtcriia. Vol. II.(Deni.) net 5/0 

Handbook to Somerset. Fifth Edition .(Murray) 6/0 

Dickens (C.), Old Curiosity Shop. 2 vols...(Dent) each 1/6 

Dewar (G. A. B.), Wild Life in Hampshire Highlands . (J. M. Dent A Co.) net 7/6 

Busch (Dr. M.), Bismarck. Condensed Edition.(Macmillan) net 10/0 

Murray (Dr. J. A. W.), A New English Dictionary. (Reissue in Monthly 

Parts.) Parti.(Clarendon Press) 3/6 

Herford (C. H.), Shakespeare’s Works. Vol. VI.(Macmillan) 5/0 

Saul SmifT. ’ The Pottle Papers, Third Impression . 

Gorman (W. G.), Conveits to Rome. Fourth Edition .. (Sonnenscheiu) net 2 6 
The Chiswick Shakespeare : “As You Like It” .(Bell) net 1/6 


%* New Novels are acknowledged elsewhere. 


Announcements. 

Forest Notes is the title of a little collection of country poems 
by Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Loc-Hamilton which Mr. Grant 
Richards will publish on July 4. 

Last week Mr. J. C. Snaith’s cricket novel, Willow the King, 
which is published at six shillings, was attributed to Mr. J. G. 
Snaith, and priced five shillings. 
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rpHE MARIA GREY TRAINING COL- ' 

X LEOE. Salnsbury Road, Brondesbury, London, N.W. 


A FULL COURSE or TRAINING in preparation lor the 
CAMBRIDGE TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATE in the Theory 
and Practice of Teaching is offered to Ladies who desire to 
become Teachers. 

Kindergarten Teachers are also prepared for the Higher Cer¬ 
tificate of the National Froebel Union. Junior Students are 
prepared for the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations. 

Scholarships ottered in all Divisions. 

COLLEGE YEAR BEGINS SEPTEMBER 13th. 1899. 

TheWlnkworth Hall of Residence for Twenty-one Students 
will he opened opposite the College in September, 1899. 

Address Miss A Lies Woods, Prineipal, The Maria Grey 
Training College, Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, N.W. 


B 


OATALOQUE3. 


OROUGH of DERBY. 


MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
APPLICATIONS are invited for the appointment of 
PRINCIPAL to the above College. Further particulars can 
be obtained on application to the undersigned. 

Applications must be sent in not later than Tuesday, 
July 25th. 

CanTaasiDg in any form will be a disqualification. 

WILLIAM COOPER. Honorary Secretary, I 
Derby, June 29th, 1899. ! 


Monthly, prioe Half-a-Crown. 

THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

Contents foe JULY. 

THE CONSERVATISM ot PRESIDENT KRUGER. By Hbebbbt Paul. 

THE VOICE of the UITL ANDERS. By Frank Saffobd. 

PURITANISM and ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Professor Dowdbn. 

THE SITUATION in FRANCE. By E. D. 

THE PRESENT PHASE of the TEMPERANCE QUESTION. By Canon Hicks. 
LAMB and KEATS. By Fbedebic Habbison. 

THE TROUBLES of a CATHOLIC DEMOCRACY. By William Bahby, D.D. 

THE POSSIBILITY of a CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY. By A Modern Catholic. 
DENMARK and GERMANY. By Gboboe Brandes. 

THE CANCER PROBLEM. By Wools Hutchinson, M.D. 

THE INDEPENDENCE of CUBA. By Antonio G. PUrkz, LLD. 

THE IMPERIALISM of BRITISH TRADE. By Ritobtus. 

London : I8BISTER & CO., Limited, Covent Garden, W.C. 


W ILLIAMS A NORGATE, 
importers or foreign books, 

14, Henrietta Street, Oovent Garden, SO, South Frederick St. 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 

CATALOGUES poet free on application. 

TJ10REIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

X promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 


DULAU A 00., IT, SOHO SQUARE. 
IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


Printers and Publisher*. 12 , Gough Square. 4, Bolt Court, Fleet 
Street, E.C., have specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines 
for printing illustrated or other Publications and specially-built 
Maohinea for fast folding and oorering 8, 18, 24, or 82-page 
Journals at one operation. 

Advice and aeslstanoe given to anyone wishing to oommenoe 
New Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices free. Adver¬ 
tising and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone 66121. Telegraph “ Africanism, London.” 


T7-KLMSC0TT PRESS BOOKS WANTED. 

X\ — £5 each offered for “Biblia Innocentium,” “Shake¬ 
speare," “ Herrick," ** Atalanta," “ Sigurd ” “ Glittering 
Plain.” “Florus,” “Love is Enough.” “Shelley,” “Keats, 4 * 

*’bavonarola.” “Poems by the Way," “Sidonla,” “Well at 
World’s End," “Coleridge,” “Rossetti," “Lauds*," “Queue- 1 
vere," ** Godefrey," and reports of any others. Rare and Out- \ 
of-print Books supplied, any subject. State wants.—EDWARD 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Bir- j 
mlugham. ! 

L ITERARY RESEARCH. —A Gentleman, 

experienced in Literary Work, and who has aooese to the 
British Museum Reading Room, ii open to arrange with 
Author or any person requiring assistance in Literary Re- ' 
search, or In seeing Work through the Free*. Translations I 
undertaken from French, Italian, or Spanish. — Apply, by 
letter, to D. 0. Dallas, 6, Fomival Street, London, E.O. 


rpYFE- 


S-WRITING promptly and accurately 

X dona lod. nor 1,060 words, BEmples End refer .Dora, 
Multi-Copies.—Address, Miss R M., 18, Mortimer Crescent, N.W. 

T HE SOLICITORS’ TYPE WRITING CO., 

68h, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, type AUTH0R8' MSS. in¬ 
telligently and quickly. Special rates for ooutracts. Typing 
in foreign languages. 

T YPE-WRITING, by tx-Jonrnaliat.— 

AUTHOR8’ MSS. carefully, promptly copied from 
9d. per 1,000 words, inclusive. Poetry, Plays. Superior ■ 
machine and paper. Specimen free.—J. Mason, 4, Grange 
Road, Egham, Surrey. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

No. 269.—JULY, 1899. 

ABB WE TO LOSE SOUTH AFRICA? By 8ir Sidxxt Bhifpxbd, K.C.M.G. (late Administrate sn 
Chief Magistrate of British Bechuanaland). 

SCHOOL CHILDREN as WAGE-EARNERS. By the Right Hon. Sir Joxx Gohst, M.P. 

THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL of WOMEN in CONGRESS. By the CocxTiss of Abskofix. 

THE OPEN 8PACES of the FUTURE. By Miss Octavia Hill. 

THE MEDIAEVAL SUNDAY. By the Rev. Father Thurstox, S.J. 

THE NATIVE AUSTRALIAN FAMILY. By Miss Edith Simcox. 

DANTE’S GHOSTS. By D. R. Fsasox, C.B. 

WHILE WAITING in a FRIEND’S ROOM. By the Right Hon. Sir Adgsesox West, K.C.B. 

THE TEETH of the SCHOOLBOY. By Eownr Collixs (Editor of “ The Dentist ”). 

THE OUTLOOK at OTTAWA. By J. G. Sxeab Cox. 

THE ENGLISH MASQUE. By Professor Bowsed Dowdex. 

IS THERE REALLY a “ CRISIS ” in the CHURCH ? By the Hon. Sir Chaeleh Roe. 

LORD ELLENBOROUGH. By Sir Sfexcee Waipole, K.C.B. 

OLD-AGE PENSIONS in FRANCE. By Aethde F. Wood. 

PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT in JAPAN. By H. N. G. Bushbt. 

A SUPREME MOMENT (a Play in one Act). By Mrs. W. K. Cuffoed. 


London : SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON A CO., Ltd. 


A Thin Cocoa. 

EPPS’S 

The choicest roasted nib* of the natural Coooa on being 
subjected to powerful hydraulic pressure, give forth their 
excess of oil, leaving for U8e a finely-flavoured powder—a pro¬ 
duct which, when prepared with boiling water, has the con- 
sister ce of tea, of which it is now with many, beneficially taking 
the place. It* active principle being a gentle nerve stimulant, 
supplies the needed energy without unduly exciting the lystem. 
8yld only in labelled tins. If unable to obtain it of your 
tradesman, a tin will be sent poet free for 9 stamps— James 
Errs & Co., Ltd., Homoeopathic Chemists, Londou. 

COCOA 

ESSENCE 


PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS TO “THE ACADEMY.’ 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

B irkbeck bank, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEP08IT8 repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the mini¬ 
mum monthly balance*, when not drawn below £1 
STOCKS. SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank reoeives small sums 
on deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £ 1 . 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOE TWO 001 KXAS FEE MOETB. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OP LAND 

FOE FIVE BBILLIE 08 FEE MONTH. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full pEltioulEra, poot froe 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


The Old Series of TEE ACADEMY, which 
ended on October let, completed a volume. 
The Index can be obtained gratis on appli- 


Tlie following have appeared, and the numbers containing them can still be obtained; or 
Complete Sets may be had separately for 3s. 6d.:— 


BEN JONSON. 

JOHN KEATS. 

SIR JOHN SUCKLING. 
TOM HOOD. 

THOMAS GRAY. 

ROBERT LOUIS 

STEVENSON. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 
LEIGH HUNT. 

LORD MACAULAY. 
ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

S. T. COLERIDGE. 
CHARLES LAMB. 


, MICHAEL DRAYTON. 

[ WALTER SAVAGE 

LANDOR. 

[ SAMUEL PEPYS. 
EDMUND WALLER. 
WILKIE COLLINS. 

JOHN MILTON. 
WILLIAM COWPER. 
CHARLES DARWIN. 
ALFRED, LORD 
I TENNYSON. 

HENRY WADSWORTH 
LONGFELLOW. 
ANDREW MARVELL. 


ROBERT BROWNING. 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 
PERCY BYSSHE 

SHELLEY. 

CHARLE8 DICKENS. 
JONATHAN SWIFT. 
WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 
THACKERAY. 
WILLIAM BLAKE. 

SIR RICHARD STEELE. 
ALEXANDER POPE. 
DOUGLAS JERROLD. 
FRANCIS BACON. 
HENRIK IBSEN. 


cation to the Publisher. 


‘‘THE ACADEMY" 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 

No. 39. 

All readers attempting this week's 
Competition (described fully on page 
23) must cut out this Coupon 
and enclose it with their reply. 
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Holiday Reading. 

A visit to any of the Great London Termini would show to the 
most carnal observer that the uaual annual exodus from hot, dusty 
London has set in. At this season of the year one’s thoughts turn 
towards sea breezes and oountry rambles with a persistency not to 
be resisted. Bat even the most delightful oountry or seaside 
resort is apt to pall on us if not amply provided with pleasant 
relaxation in the shape of interesting books, and amongst the many 
that arc now issued daily and weekly, we might almost say hourly, 
it is difficult to know what to choose from oar librarian or book- 
J seller.- THE FORTRESS Of YADASARA, by Christian LVs, 
1 price 6a, is well worth obtaining. To quote the 

| SCOT8MAS.— u The story in cloverly written, and tho action moves 

freely and rapidly. Tbero is plenty of excitement and adventure, and 
the marvellous clement haw the effect of humour by reason of the genial 
way in which the reader's incredulity is taken for granted and dis¬ 
regarded." 

A clever Detective Story, FORTUNE'S TANGLED SKEIN, by 
the American Authoress, Miss Jeanette H. Walworth, can be 
purchased for 3s. 6d., or prooured at any library. The plot of this 
book is well worked out and the denouement unexpected, which to 
the average novel-reader is a thing to be thankful for aud seldom 
obtained.— A FAULTY COURTSHIP is a good book for a hot day, 
when one feels less inolined to exert oneself with •ports, or even a 
oountry ramble; but on no account should WAYSIDE and 
WOODLAND BLOSSOMS be omitted from our trunks when 
setting forth on a holiday trip. These are two delightful little 
volumes, not dry reference works, but handy pocket-books for the 
amateur, by which any lover of wild flowers can identify even the 
simplest daisy plucked from the roadside without the smallest labour 
or research. One sees with pleasure that their Anthor, Mr. Edward 
Step, is now engaged in the editing of PRATT'S FLOWERING 
PLANTS, and that it is being produced by the publishers in 
weekly parts, price Is., which pltoes this grand work within the 
reach of the general public. Space prevente our adding to this list 
of books, which it Would be well to provide oneself with when away 
from home, but it suffices to add they can be obtained of all book¬ 
sellers or libraries, or direct from the publishers, Frederick 
Warne Sc Co., 15, Bedford Street, Strand, London, who will also 
| tend a catalogue free on application. 

A CHARMING GIFT BOOK! 

Os., clnret roan, gilt, Illustrated. 

LONDON in ihe TIME of the DIAMOND JUBILEE 

London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Llangollen: Darlihgtok & Co. 
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IS.— THE HOTELS of the WORLD. A Handbook to the 

leading Hotels throughout the world. 

I ** What would not. tho intelligent tourist in Paris or Rome give foraneb a 
guide-book as this, which teaches so much that is outs : do the usual scope of 
such volumes ! ”—Tin Huns. 

•' Tho best Handbook to London evor issued .”—Liverpool Daily Pos 
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HARPER'S NEW NOVELS. 

Each in 1 vol., price 6e. 


THAT FORTUNE. By Charles 

DUDLEY WARNER, Author of “The Golden 
House,’’ “ A Litt:c Journey in the World,’* Ac. 

WHEN the SLEEPER WAKES. 

By H. G. WELLS, Author of “The Time 
Machine,’* “The War of the Worlds,’’ Ac. With 
Illustrations. 

“Mr. Wells sustains his reputation as the leading 
novolist of the unknown in his latest effort of imagi¬ 
nation.”— World. 

CARR of DIMSCAUR. By Theo. 

DOUGLAS, Author of “ Behind a Mask,” Ac. 
“ The book is astonishingly well done, and deserves 
serious reading as a literary performance.” 

Westminster Gazette, 

ESPIRITU SANTO. A Novel. By 

HENRIETTA DANA SKINNER. Cloth Extra. 
** The final scenes are really poetical and touch¬ 
ing.”— 6’ uardian. 

WILLOWWOOD. By Esther 

MILLER. 

“ Well and powerful'? written.”— Observer. 

BTUFF o’ the CONSCIENCE. By 

LILY THICKNESSE, Author of “ Two Sinners,” 
“ Egeria,” Ac. 

“ Should make wider the public already acquainted 
with the work of the author.”— Observer. 


THE ADVENTURERS. By H. B. 

MARRIOTT WATSON. With Illustrations by 
A. 1. Keller. 

“ It is a liook to give a bov and then to borrow from 
him for one’s own reading .”—If all Mall Gazette. 

OLD CHESTER TALES. By 

MARGARET DELAND. Illustrated by Edward 
Pyle. Cloth extra. 

“ There is a sterling ring about these tales. Here, 
lndeol, there is no base metal .**—Pall Mall Gazette. 

HIS COUNTERPART. By R M. 

GARNIER. 


THE WORLD BEWITCHED. By 

the AUTHOR of “THE SON of the CZAR." 

THE WHITE WOMAN. By W. 

EDWABD3 TIREBUCK, Author of " lien of the 
Scarlet Foot.** 

" Quit; unf jrgetable.’*— Sketch. 

AN ANGEL in a WEB. By Julian 

RALPH, Author of “ Alone in China.” 

“Mr. Ra'ph writes pleasantly and unaffectedly. 

the book is a good one.”— Literature. 


CROMWELL’S OWN. By Arthur 

PATERSON, Author of “A Man of His Word," 
“ Father uni Son,” Ac. 

THE SPAN o’ LIFE: a Novel. By 

WILLIAM McLennan and J.N.McILWRAlTii 
Profusely Illustrated by F. do Myrbach. Cloth 
extra. 

“The volu-no is biimful of interest from beginning 
to end.’’— Publishers’ Circular. 

RAGGED LADY: a Novel By 

WILLIAM DEtN HOWELLS, Author of “A 
Story of a Play.” Illustrated by A. I. Keller. 
“ * Rtggtd Lady ’ has in full measure the sovereign 
qoahti.s of f isciuution and distinction.”— Sjtectatvr. 

RUPERT ARMSTRONG. By 

O. 8HAKESPEAU, Author of Love on a Mortal 
Leas j,” Ac. 

“ A nnc:rc and felt n»- c* of work, well realized and 
very well written.”— Littrature. 


HA.RPER & bRmiERS, Publishers, 
London iS'W Yo-k. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN S LIST. 


"MASTERS OP MEDICINE.”—New Volume. 

CLAUDE BERNARD. By Sir 

MICHAEL FOSTER. With Photogravure FrontUplooo. 
_ Cloth, 3s (id. _ _ _ 

A FASCINATING NEW NOVEL BY 
LORD ERNEST HAMILTON. 

THE PERILS of JOSEPHINE. By 

the Author of “ The Outlaws of the Marches,” Ac. (Unwiu’s 
Green Cloth Library.) d*. [Ready July 12. 

THE SUPPLEMENT TO THE CENTURY 
DICTIONARY. 

A CYCLOPEDIA of NAMES: a 

Pronouncing and Etymological Dictionary of Names in 
Geography, Biography, Mythology, History, Ethnology. Art. 
Archeology, Fiction, Ac. Edited by ijJflN J A MIN E. 
SMITH, A.M. In 1 vol., half-cloth eitra, £2 2s. net. 
Also in half-morocco, £2 15a. net. 

AT ROMANCE of CEYLON. By 

E. O. WALKER, C.I.E. Cloth, 0s. \Jusl out. 

The author of this novel lias resided in India and Ceylon tor 
some years, and designs to picture some of the phases of 
European nnd native life And the beauties of the scenery in that 
island with which he has become familiar. The relations 
between European aud Singhalese are touched upon, and the 
difficulties attending the removal of the bard barrior separating 
the two classes brought into relief. 


AN OBSTINATE PARISH. By 

M. L. LORD (“Sydney Christian”), Author of “Lydia." 
Crown 8vo, cloth, Ks. 

** The novel is written with great power_there is not a 

character hut what fills its niche most effectively." 

__ Aberdeen Free Press. 


THADY HALLORAN By William 

BRESLIN. Cloth, 6e [Just owi. 

The story of a light-hearted, reckless Irishman whose ardent 
Jacobinism leads him into trouble with the authorities. To 
escai>e arrest he flies to take serviee with the Irish Brigade in 
France. He wins the favour of the Old Pretehder, aud is seut 
to England in connection with the rising of 1715, where he oon- 
trives the escape of the Jacobite prisoners Irom Newgate. 


AN ESSAY AGAINST IBSENISM. 

REALISM a PARADOX By David 

MARTINEAU HAYLING9. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2#. fid. net. 
A brief inquiiy into the Principles of Realism in Dramatic 
Ait, calling attention to the paradoxical nature of the move¬ 
ment, and bhowiDg that it must inevitably defeat its own eudB. 

London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 

11, Paternoster Bail dings, E.C. 


F. Y. WHITE & CO/S LIST. 


JOHN STRANGE WINTER’S NEW BOOK. 

Now ready, in paper cover, illustrated, price Is. 

THE BINKS FAMILY. 
THE BINKS FAMILY. 


ARCHIBALD CLAVERING GUNTER’S NEW 
NOVEL. 

Now ready, in 1 vol., price Os. 

A FLORIDA ENCHANTMENT. By 

the Author of " Mr. Barnes of New York.” 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS.-Nov read; 


A RATIONAL MARRIAGE. By 

FLORENCE MAURYAT. 

BONNIE MAGGIE LAUDER. By 

ALAN 8T. AUBYN, Author of “A Fellow of 
Trinity,” Ac. 

SAROLTA’S VERDICT: a Romance. 

By E. YOLLAND, Author of “In Days of 
Strife,” Ac. 

HENRY MASSINGER. By Mrs. 

ROBERT JOCELYN (the Hon. Mrs. Jocelyn), 
Author of M Lady Mary’u Experience,” “ Only a 
Horse Dealer,” Ac. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


VOLUMES I. and II. NOW READY. 

UNIFORM EDITION OF THE 
PROSE WRITINGS OF RUDTARD KIPLING. 

In 10 volfl., extra crown 8vo. red cloth, gilt tops, 

6s each. 

PLAIN TALES HILLS. 
LIFE’S HANDICAP. 

Being Stories of Mine Own People. 


FOURTH THOUSAND. 

NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF 

“ELIZABETH and HER BERMAN BARDEN.” 

THE SOLITARY SUMMER 

Extra crown 8vo, 6a. 

SPECTATOR .—“The author of ‘Elizabeth and 
her German Garden* has written a second lx>ok of the 
same description, which is even more charming than 

her first.In her company we have never l>een dull, 

no pages have to be skipped, and the only regret is 
that there are not more to read.” 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION IN ONE VOL 
(Condensed.) 

Extra crown 8vo, 10s. net. 

BISMARCK: 

Some Secrot Pages of his History. 

Being a Diary kent by Dr. MORITZ BU8CM 
(luring Twenty-five Years* Official and Private 
Intercourse with the Great Chancellor. 


THREE HISTORICAL ROMAHCES. 

RICHARD CARVEL. By Winston 

CHURCHILL, Author of “The Celebrity." 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

V Upwards or 10,000 copies have been sold In 
America within three weeks of publication. 

ENQLIAH REVIEWS. 

OBSERVER.—*' A fine historical story of early 
American days; full of incident and ‘go/ and 
admirably written.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—"Yv\\ of good things. 
The narrative excels in incidents, interesting, vivid, 
and picturesque.” 

AMERICAN REVIEWS. 


N.Y. TRIBUTE.-" A remarkably workmanlike 
production.’* 

BOOKMAN (U.S.A.).—“ Mr. Churchill has cause 
to feel proud of his work.** 

BOSTON HERALD.-" Pure romance of the most 
captivating and alluring order.” 


RUPERT, by the GRACE of GOD. 

By DORA GKEBNWKLL McCHESNEY. Crown 
8vo, Ah. 

ATHENjEUM.— ' A singularly succo>sful speci¬ 
men of the * historical* fiction of the day.” 

WORLD .—“ The reader will rapidly find his at¬ 
tention Hlisorlied by a really stirring picture of 
stirring times.*' 


HUGH GWYETH: a Roundhead 

Cavalier. By BEULAH MARIE DIX. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

OBSERVER .—“A romance of the seventeenth 
century full of spirit aud * go. ’ ** 

BOOKMAN.— * A stirring tale.Thoroughly well 

told and interesting.*’ 

LEEDS MER'!URY .—“ An attractive, capable 
story of the closing scenes in the reign of Charles I.” 


ROLF BOLDREWOOD’S NEW NOVEL. 

“WAR to the KNIFE ”; or, Tangatt 

Maori. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A CA DEM Y.—" A stirring romance.”_ 


RHODA BROUGHTON’S NEW NOVEL. 

THE GAME and the CANDLE. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE SECRET of LYNNDALE. By 

FLORENCE WARDEN, Author of “ The 
Bohemian Girls.” 

THE GODS SAW OTHERWISE. 

By F. H. MELL. 

NORRINGTON LE VALE. By J. G. 

LYALL, Author of “The Merry Gee-Gee.** 

BELLING the CAT. By Perrington 

I’RIMM. _ 

F. V. WHITE & CO., 14,Bedford Street, Strii'd, W.C. 


MRS HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS. 

The New and Cheaper Editions, each Story in one 
volume, crown 8vo, red cloth, price 2s. Cd., or in 
green cloth, price 2s., may be obtained at aH 
Booksellers, whero a complete list of the Thirty- 
seven Stories may be sccd. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

ROBIN. By Mrs. Parr. Crown 

8vo, 3s. Od. 

GRAPHIC.—" An exceedingly graceful and at¬ 
tractive lale.” _ 

MACMILLAN Ac C0 M Limited, London. 
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The Literary Week. 

Now, when the interest in the year’s pictures is exhausted, 
Sarah Bornhardt gone, Mr. Rhodes a D.C.L., and Fiona 
McLeod proved to be Fiona.McLeod, we are reluctant to 
lessen the number of subjects for gossip. Yet we must 
do so. Some person, possibly malicious, probably feckless, 
has spread a report that the Academy has changed, or is 
about to change, ownership. The rumour is absolutely 
without foundation. 


With the beginning of next year Punch will undergo 
very considerable changes in form, si/e, and character. 
Among other things, a wider scope will be given to literary 
matter. 


Tire late Victor Cherbuliez was an excellent specimen of 
the gentleman of letters. He was learned, cultured, 
witty; he loved books and he loved Nature too—particularly 
in the form of roses; he was interested in politics, in 
scholarship, and in art. He began his career as a novelist 
in 1863, with Comte Koslia, and everyone was delighted. 
Since then he has poured out fiction copiously, passing by 
degrees into the naturalistic school. He wrote an excellent 
work on Greek art, Apropot (Cun Cheval ; he became a 
member of the Academy; he reviewed books for the 
Revue dee Deux Monde*, his particular gift being rapid 
and attractive summary. He was not great, and latterly 
people were finding it out; but he was exceedingly accom¬ 
plished. He died suddenly last week at the ago of seventy. 


A new and characteristic story of Bjiimson is related 
by the Faris correspondent of the Morning Post. The 
recent Congress of the Scandinavian Press, at Christiania, 
was a very important affair, including receptions by King 
Oscar and the Municipality of Christiania, and Bjiirnson 
and Ibsen had both been invited to take part in it. 
Neither, however, put in an appearance. Ibsen wrote a 
polite letter explaining that his old age prevented him 
from accepting the invitation. Bjiirnson was not so 
courteous. He sent the following telegram to the 
President of the Congress: “ I do not make long voyages 
to dine with people who spread calumnies against me, 
and attack my honour daily. ’ 


Ibsen, says the same authority, is working at a drama, 
the title of which he is concealing jealously. He hopes 
to complete the work by the autumn. It will not, 
however, be produced at the inauguration of the new 
Municipal Theatre of Christiania, the author not con¬ 
sidering it suitable for that occasion. Ibsen is thinking 
of writing his memoirs. 


The drawing by Mr. W. Nicholson which serves as 
frontispiece to The Hooligan Nights, and is reproduced in 
our reviow of that book, on another page, is not, it should 
be understood, a portrait of Mr. Rook’s hero, but a 
character-sketch of the Hooligan type. We have seen a 
photograph of Young Alf, the central figure of the book. 
He has neither the brutality nor sensuality of Mr. Nichol¬ 


son’s imaginary sitter, but is clean cut, alert, and intelligent- 
looking. Young Alf’s rule of life— 

If you want a fiug you got to take it— 

would, by the way, make an excellent motto for Im¬ 
perialist Britain. 


Tits most popular books in America during the past 
month were still 

1lurid Hamm. E. N. Westcott. 

When Knighthood was in Flower. E. Casko leu. 

Mr. Dooley. V. P. Dunne. 

Red Rock. T. N Page. 

The Day's Work. R. Kipling. 

Aylwin. T. Watts-Dunton. 

Dross. H. S. Merritnau. 

Surely America has been reading David Harum long 
enough. 


It will surprise many persons to hear that Mr. Douglas 
Sladen has severed his connexion with Who's Who. The 
circumstances leading him to take this step need not be 
explained; but Mr. Sladen expresses his intention of 
bringing out an annual of his own, upon which he will set 
to work as soon as the arrangements are complete. This 
publication will be similar in character to Who's Who, but 
will also contain an entirely new feature of importance. 


We hope that some day the Pall Mall Gaietts will 
publish a selection of the little poems that flutter through 
its Occasional paragraphs. The following verses, which 
appeared in our contemporary last Wednesday, have a 
note of personality and feeling not usual in newspaper 
verse: 

So I have harvested my womanhood 
Into one tall green bush of southernwood ; 

And if the leaves are green about your feet, 

And if my fragrance on a day should meet 
And brace your weariness, why, not in vain 
Shall I have husbanded from sun and rain 
My spices if you chance to find them sweet. 

I have grown up beneath the sheltering shade 
Of roses : roses’ poignant scents have made 
My sharp spice sweeter than ’twas wont to be. 

Therefore, if any vagrant gather me 

And wear me in his bosom, I will give 

Him dreams of roses ; he shall dream and live, 

And wake to find the rose a verity. 

Gather me, gather. I have dreams to sell. 

The sea is not by any fluted shell 
More faithfully remembered, than I keep 
My thought of roses, through beguiling sleep 
And the bewildering day. I'll give to him 
Who gathers me more sweetness than he’d dream 
Without me—more than any lily could ; 

I that am flowerless, being southernwood. 


Some time ago a volume of short stories entitled A 
Browning Courtship was published. The other day a 
customer entered a book-shop and asked for the book. 
He was handed The Letters of Robert Browning and Eliza¬ 
beth Barrett Browning. 
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One or two changes in publishing firms are announced. 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers and Messrs. McClure, Double¬ 
day & Co. are uniting their forces, and should make a 
very strong combination. Messrs. Service & Paton have, 
meanwhile, dissolved partnership. Mr. Service retires 
altogether from publishing, and Mr. Paton joins Messrs. 
Nisbet, who will henceforward issue the books associated 
with his late firm, among them being some good illustrated 
editions of standard books and some of Mrs. Atherton’s 
novels. 


It is, of course, in America that the effects of the 
Harper & McCluro alliance will be most noticeably felt, 
but they will probably extend to this country too. In an 
interview published in the New York Sun Mr. Harper 
says: “ We have some plans looking toward developments 
in the magazine world in a field in which Mr. McClure has 
been very successful. Mr. McClure believes, too, that our 
facilities would enable us to carry out together certain 
important publishing plans of his, since we have one of 
the largest plants in the country, and issue more peri¬ 
odicals than any other house. So, finding a number of 
points of common interest, we decided to work together.” 
A work of very considerable dimensions and importance 
is already announced to be published by the amalga¬ 
mation— The Harper-McClure Encyclopedia. This will be, 
it is said, the most ambitious encyclopaedia yet projected. 


The Daily News Weekly is rather a light-hearted mis¬ 
cellany than a summary of the week. Everyone seems to 
be under orders to be lively, so much so that an article by 
Mr. F. T. Bullen is headed by a drawing of that gentle¬ 
man astride on a whale, or something very like one, with 
the legend beneath, “ He struck oil.” In its first number 
Mr. Richard Whiteing has a sketch in the manner of 
No. 5, John Street, and Mr. W. H. Fitchett, the author of 
Fights for the [Flag, tells why Australians are loyal. Mr. 
Fitchett, by the way, is also contributing to the Spectator 
his impressions of London. 


Now that the cause of Finland is arousing so much 
attention, and a memorial has even been sent from certain 
English friends of freedom to the Czar, our readers might 
like to look again at a clever novel by Miss Elsa D’Esterre 
Keeling, called Appasionata, published in 1893, the scene 
of which is laid in great part in Finland, and the heroine 
a Finnish girl who marries a Russian. The book, a 
Cerman translation of which exists, serves as a useful 
commentary on the present situation. 


Apropos of Finland, the periodical, to which we lately 
referred, that has been founded to further the cause of 
the Finns, has quickly been followed by Italy, a periodical 
intended to draw closer together the country after which 
it is named and Great Britain. Italy, “ the only English 
Organ for Italians and Friends of Italy in the United 
Kingdom,” hopes “ to act as an intermediary between the 
two countries, which, albeit far apart in%>int of nationality, 
climate, customs, and religious feeling, are proceeding on 
parallel lines towards the goal of the good, the beautiful, 
and the true,” and it is apparently conducted by an 
Italian editor. The little paper is a monthly. 


The American Bookman states that Mr. J. K. Jerome’s 
next book will probably be entitled Three Men on a Bicycle, 
and will describe a tour in the Black Forest. 


The Book of the Art Workers’ Masque, which we 
noticed last week, is also the Summer Number of The 
Studio, and was prepared under the supervision of the 
editor of The Studio. It is yet another example of his 
taste and thoroughness. 


The fanciful portrait of the Irish poet and mystic, Mr - 
William Butler Yeats, which we give below is the work 
of Mr. W. T. Horton. Mr. Horton, as joint author with 
Mr. Yeats of A Book of Images, should know his subject 
well. He has made his picture both a portrait and 



Drawn by W. T. Jlorton. 

criticism. Mr. Yeats’s experiments in necromancy are 
suggested by the retort and the volume on which he 
stands, his poetry and mysticism by other books; and 
there is, in fact, nothing in the drawing that has not 
special significance. One thing, however, the artist has 
not quite realised—Mr. Yeats’s height. The poet is long 
and willowy. 


We find the following announcement in the Paris 
Journal : 

En attendant, le journal publicra leg 
PIRATES DE LA MER, 
emouvante nouvelle, inedite de 

H.-G. WELLS, 

le cf-lebre romaucier anglais, qui unit a la verve amusante 
de Jules Verne la profondeur et l’etrangete d’inveutiou 
d’Edgard Pot-. 

Traduction Litterale de 

M. Henry D. Davray. 


Passages from the new Stevenson letters in Scribner's. 
From a reply to Mr. Stevenson, sen., who had complained 
of the confrontation, in “ Admiral Guinea,” of Pew’s 
blackguardism and the captain’s piety. November, 1884 : 

Religion is in the world; I do not think you are the 
man to deny the importance of its role ; and I have long 
decided not to leave it on one side in art. The opposition 
of the Admiral and Mr. Pew is not, to my eyes, either 
horrible or irreverent; but it may be, and it prot bly is, 
very ill done: what then "i This is a failure ; betl luck 
next time : more power to the elbow, more disc, lion, 
more wisdom in the design, and the old defeat bee .mes 
the scene of the new victory. Concern yourself about no 
failure; they do not cost lives, ns in engineering; they are 
the pierres perdue s of successes. Fame is (truly) a vapour, 
do not think of it; if the writer means well aud tries hard, 
no failure will injure him, whether with God or man. 

To Mr. Henley: 

But I do desire a book of adventure—a romance—-and 
no man will get or write me one. Dumas I have read and 
re-read too often ; Scott, too, and I am short. I want to 
hear swords clash. I want a book to begin in a good 
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way; a book, I guess, like Tr "iture [aland, alas ! which I 
have never read, and cannot though I live to ninety. I 
would Qod that some one else had written it! By all that 
I can learu, it is the very book for my complaint. I like 
the way I hear it opens; and they tell me John Silver is 
good fun. And to me it is, and must ever be, a dream 
unrealised, a book unwritten. 

To J. A. Symonds: 

Have you read Huckleberry Finn ? It contains many 
excellent things ; above all, the whole story of a healthy 
boy’s dealings with his conscience, incredibly well done. 

To P. <1. Hamerton : 

I anl almost glad to have seen death so close with all 
my wits about me, and not in the customary lassitude and 
disenchantment of disease. Even thus clearly beheld I 
find him not so terrible as we suppose. But, indeed, with 
the passing of years, the decay of strength, the loss of all 
my old active and pleasant habits, there grows more and 
more upon me that belief in the kindness of this scheme of 
things, and the goodness of our veiled Ood, which is an 
excellent and pacifying compensation. 


In a letter to Mr. Oosse from Bournemouth, Stevenson 
thus subscribed himself: “ Robert Louis Stevenson, the 
Hermit of Skerryvore. Author of ‘ John Vane Tempest: 
a Romance,’ ‘Herbert and Henrietta; or, the Nemesis of 
Sentiment,’ ‘The Life and Adventures of Colonel Bludyer 
Fortescue,’ ‘ Happy Homes and Hairy Faces,’ ‘ A Pound 
of Feathers and a Pound of Lead,’ part author of ‘ Minn’s 
Complete Capricious Correspondent: a Manual of Natty, 
Natural, and .Knowing Letters,’ and editor of the ‘ Poetical 
Remains of Samuel Burt Crabbe, known as the melodious 
Bottle-Holder.’ Uniform with the above: ‘ The Life and 
Remains of the Reverend Jacob Degray Squah,’ author of 
‘ Heave-yo for the New Jerusalem,’ ‘ A Box of Candles; 
or the Patent Spiritual Safety Match,’ and ‘ A Day with 
the Heavenly Harriers.’ ” 


How many people are aware that Mr. J. M. Barrie once 
wrote a pretty considerable serial which he has had the 
courage to leave in the pages of the magazine where it 
appeared. It was an Irish story, and saw the light in the 
Young Man shortly after Mr. Barrie was “ discovered ” by 
Dr, Nicoll. These were the days of his nom-de-plume 
“ Gavin Ogilvy.” The tale had little signs of the Barrie 
we now know, though there is a slight similarity between 
the opening chapters and the beginning of Sentimental 
Tommy. Mr. Barrie is, like all true Scots, an economical 
workman, and if he hits on a good idea in an article he is 
pretty sure to elaborate it in his “ full dress ” books. By 
the way, it is curious how few of his clever things have got 
into circulation. For example, could anything be neater 
than his definition, which still holds good, of the two kinds 
of realism : “ One describes the cup with the crack in it, 
the other the crack in the cup.” One wonders if his 
politics remain as they were in the days when he wrote of 
Lord Rosebery : “ He was a peer; I flung a clod at him ; 
these were my politics.” 


From an article in the Arena, by Mr. Adachi Kinnosukc, 
entitled “A Japanese View of Kipling,” we cull a few 
blossoms: 

Stevenson, Barrie, WatsoD. Then came Kipling, and 
the public surveyed him between its half-closed eyes, like 
the Viceroy watching Mellish with the fumigatory, and 
said, “Evidently this is the wrong tiger; but it is an 
original animal.” 

In 1888 the Plain Tates from the. Hills came out. When 
the writer (an utter stranger to Kipling’s fame then) took 
up a copy of the book, the summer evening was lazy in 
Hot Springs, and a mighty host of mosquitoes was spoiling 
the amiable temper of a patient lamp. But the sorcery of 
words in the very first piece, “ Lispeth,” struck him. 
He gasped, smiled, soliloquised, and said, among many 
other things, “ This man may write how a hen picked a 
grain, and I would pronounce his account artistic,” 


Anglo-Saxon genius is much with Kant and Scott 
French and the Orient are different. Kipling came from 
the Orient. “ Soldiers Three ” was published in 1888. 

MolWre may very likely treat Kipling with respect. 
Mr. Kipling’s wit is as dry and as calm mid as solemn as 
a mule putting a boy through the most extraordinary 
acrobatic feat of jumping between its long ears and over 
its head. 

Speaking of a Hindoo widow of about fifteen years of 
age, Kipling says: “And she prayed the gods day and 
night to send her a lover, for she did not approve of living 
alone.” Will you observe the effect of the latter clause as 
you read the passage ? The picture of a fifteen-> ear-old 
widow praying for a lover is touching, truly so. Kipling 
reduced this most natural and ardent feeling of a girl into 
a mere outcome of a fallacious, pseudo-comical, intellec¬ 
tual reasoning—“ because she did not approve of living 
alone! ” and as a matter of course butchered the delicate 
effect. 

The absence of stories—really good stories—in the 
writings of Mr. Kipling is remarkable>and his indiffer¬ 
ence as to the matter and the content is well-nigh sublime 
—like unto that of the logicians. All is the way in which 
the commonplace tales are told; all is form in which they 
are put; and old Mrs. Kendrick’s turkey-gobbler with a 
plug hat on is strutting all through his stories. 

Ttif, Idler, which under the joint editorship of Mr. 
Arthur Lawrence and Mr. 8. H. Sime has gained in 
character, includes, in a readable summer number, an 
illustrated criticism of Goya, the Spanish artist. 

We find ourselves unexpectedly, and very much to our 
surprise, in the position of being able to instruct the readers 
of Notes and Queries. It happens thus. Some time ago 
we published an acrostic by Lewis Carroll beginning with 
the line “ My first is followed by a bird,” the answer to 
which was “Imagination.” At the end Lewis Carroll 
made an offer of five pounds to anyone who could write 
another acrostic with the same opening, yet making no use 
of the answer to the original one. As it is obviously 
impossible to compose an acrostic without employing a 
certain amount of imagination, the offer was safe; none 
the less, one of our readers alleged that he had done so, 
the following charade being the result: 

My first is followed by a bird, 

My trcoml's met by plasters, 

My whole's more shunned, but less absurd, 

Than prigs or poetasters; 

’Tis also a symbolic word 
For architects' disasters. 

He enclosed with it the answer. 


Oub readers had been so worried by Lewis Carroll’s 
riddle that they were unable to come to this second 
problem with any spirit, and we were not called upon to 
divulge the solution. We had, indeed, forgotten all about 
it until the other day, when a reader asked us to put 
an end to her difficulties in the matter. We did 
so, and our attention was then called to certain recent 
numbers of Notes and Queries, that wonderful repository 
of stray information and quaint curiosity. On March 11, 
it seems, a gentleman of North London quoted the 
charade and asked for the answer. Why he did not 
apply to the paper which printed it passes understanding, 
but he did not. On March 25 a reply came : 

Charade (9th S. iii. 1ST). —It is very easy indeed; 
answer— Blarklnj. Walter W. Skeat. 

Prof. Skoat is as learned as man can be, but how he can 
consider “blackleg” a symbolic word for architects’ 
disasters beats us. It beat also another correspondent of 
Notes and Queries, who wrote, on April 15 : 

Charade (9th S. iii. 187, ”37). —The charade may be 
very easy, but the key furnished by Prof. Skeat does not 
seem to fit the wards of the lock. St. Switiiin. 
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On April 29 another critic returned to the charge: 

Chabade (9th 8. lii. 187. 237, 290).—Prof. Skeat’s solu¬ 
tion is a blindfold one. How is blackleg “ a symbolic word 
for architects’disasters ” ? (See first reference.) I offer a 
more likely solution— humbug. P. Adams. 

And on June 17 he wrote again : 

Chabade (9th S. iii. 187, 237, 290, 331).—I withdraw 
the solution offered at the last reference, having now no 
doubt that the correct solution is billstickcr. A bird, of 
course, “ follows its bill” in place of a nose. 

F. Adams. 


The answer is “ Eyesore.” 


Another of the little personal magazines—“ chip¬ 
munks ” they call them in America—which from time 

to time appear and disappear 
is promised by Mr. James J. 
Guthrie, an Essex artist. Its 
title is the Elf, and it will be 
jrqj, ^ published once a quarter for 

jdkw B a year. This is a dull world, 

^ and there is room for an Elf 
now and then. 



The following announcement 
reaches us: “ Swears,” part 
author of A Pink ’ Un and a 
Pelican and The Scarlet City, 
haying finished his volume of 
Chestnuts, has entered into a 
literary partnership with Mr. 
Byron Webber. The first out¬ 
put of the association will be 
an up-to-date Tom and Jerry, 
recounting the doings of fin-de- 
siccle Corinthians, and reveal¬ 
ing much of the seamy side of London life during the 
last twenty-five years. It will be profusely illustrated. 


ELF. 


THE 1 OVEIt OF THE 

Designed by J. J. Guthrie. 


Bibliographical. 

I am sorry to gather that Mr. Clement Scott, in his forth¬ 
coming book, The Drama of Yesterday and To-day, will 
begin no farther back than the year 1841. That, it 
appears, was the year of his birth—an inadequate reason, 
surely, for starting his narrative at that point. It would 
hnve been more natural to start at the point at which Mr. 
Scott’s personal acquaintance with the acted drama began. 
I express my regret in this place, because, if Mr. Scott is 
going to give us a systematic history of the English stage 
from 1841, it is a pity he did not begin where Genest, in 
his well-known English Stage, left off—namely, in 1830. 
English plays from 1830 onwards want “Genesting” 
badly, and one hopes that the task may some day be 
undertaken and carried through. All that we possess in 
that direction is only fragmentary. Henry Morley’s 
Journal of a London Playgoer extends from 1851 to 1860 ; 
Dutton Cook’s Nights at the Play, from 1867 to 1881 ; and 
' Joseph Knight’s Theatrical Notes, from 1874 to 1879; but 
in no case is the narrative complete, or approaching to com¬ 
pleteness. E. L. Blanchard’s Diary covers the ground, in 
a sense, from 1844 to 1889; but his entries are mere 
jottings, which have been annotated by his editors in 
over-elaborate fashion. A sequel to Genest is still to be 
desired. 

It is said that Mr. Frank Mathew, who has already 
made Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn the central figures of 
a work of fiction, proposes to do the same thing for 
“ Bloody Queen Mary ” and for “ Good Queen Bess ” (with 
whom, as the legal phrase is, Mary Queen of Scots). 
Mr. Gomme has recently shown, by the issuo of his 


Library of Historical Fiction, that we are, as a nation, 
none too well off for novels of this sort. English history 
has not greatly attracted our romancists. Even good old 
G. P. R. James, though he gave us Damley, Gowrie, and 
a few other such, seemed to find better or more attractive 
material in Continental annals, turning out, one after 
another, such tales as Agincourt, Agnes Sorel, Attila, Henry 
of Guise, The Jacquerie, Mary of Burgundy, Philip Augustus, 
Richelieu, and so forth. Harrison Ainsworth was more 
loyal to his native land; and many an imagination is still 
being coloured by his Boscobel, and Guy Fawkes, and Star 
Chamber, and Tower of London, and Windsor Castle, to name 
no others. It would have been well if all our “ historical ” 
novels had been written by real masters of history. 

The paper in Macmillan on “ The True Poet of Imperial¬ 
ism ” raises some interesting points in the bibliography of 
Tennyson. In 1852 the poet contributed to the Examiner 
three patriotic lyrics. One of these, “ The Third of 
February,” he included in his Collected Poems, for the 
first time, twenty years afterwards. Of another, “ Hands 
All Round,” he took the original first stanza, altered it 
slightly, and, adding two new stanzas, printed the result in 
Tiresias, and Other Poems (1885). The two new stanzas— 
and especially the second of the two—were admirable. 
Still, it is impossible not to regret that the poet did not 
reprint “Hands All Round” exactly as it first appeared. 
However, it figures in full in his Biography, and I see that 
the writer in Macmillan quotes one of the stirring stanzas 
addressed to America. The third poem, “ Britons, Guard 
Your Own,” has never been reprinted entire. The version 
included in the Biography is a selection from the original, 
slightly altered ; it is that for which the poet’s wife wrote 
some music. 

The late Mrs. Southworth—or, to give her full name, 
the late Mrs. Emma Dorothy Eliza Nevitt Southworth— 
was, I take it, very much better known in America than 
in England. Nevertheless, at least twenty of her books 
found publishers and (we may assume) readers in this 
country; and some others, printed and published in the 
States, obtained circulation here. Her first appearance 
in England as an authoress seems to have been made 
so long ago as 1853, in which year our public had 
the opportunity of reading four of her works. Then 
came such masterpieces as The Lost Heiress, The Deserted 
IVife, Winnie Darling, The Island Princess, The Hidden 
Hand, The Lost Bride, Retribution, The Two Sisters, and 
Astrcca. The year 1878 seems to have been that of her 
grand climacteric in our midst. In 1878 no fewer than 
eight of her fictions were published in London. To the 
present generation, however, she can be but the shadow 
of a name. 

It is permissible, I hope, to conceive that the book 
which is to be called With Zola in England will turn out to 
be more or less Boswellian in character—the work of an 
intimate admirer, based on close acquaintance and inspired 
by genuine sympathy. The spirit of Boswell still reigns 
in many a literary personality. One could name a good 
many books of the more or less immediate past, which, 
though quasi-biographical, were really the outcome of 
conscious or unconscious “ interviewing.” Of such were 
Mr. Joseph Hatton’s With Henry Irving in America and 
the same writer’s Reminiscences of J. L. Toole. When M. 
Zola writes about England, he will do so in his own way. 
Meanwhile, we may as well have his “ impressions ” of us 
and ours in an informal and uncommitting way. 

Since 1869—I find a brother bibliographer remarking— 
that venerable piece of work, Pollok’s Course of Time, “ has 
gradually dropped out of notice ”; but, so far is this hoary 
classic from being utterly played out that a new edition of 
it, with a memoir of the author, appeared so recently as 
May 1898, while, so lately as last December, Miss Rosaline 
Masson made Pollok one of the two subjects of a volume 
in the “ Famous Scots ” series. 

The Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

Philosophy with the Hammer. 

This Wokks of Friedrich Nietzsche. —Edited by Alex¬ 
ander Tille, Ph.D. Vol. I.: A Genealogy of Morale, and 
Poems. Vol. II.: Thus Spake Zarathuslra. Vol. III.: 
The Case of Wagner, &c. (Fisher Unwin.) 

La Phtlosophie de Nietzsche. Par Henri Lichtenberger. 
(F. Alcan.) 

Fredirtc Nietzsche : Pages Choisies. Publiees par Henri 
Albert. ( Mercure de France.) 

“ Nietzsche,” says Dr. Tille, “ has already become an 
European event like Hegel.” Says Mr. Havelock Ellis: 

“ Nietzsche represents one of the greatest spiritual forces 
which have appeared since Goethe.” He is “ a man who 
has certainly stood at the finest summit of modern culture, 
and has thence made the most determined effort ever made 
to destroy modem morals.” On the Continent, Nietzsche 
is regarded as the founder of a new school of philosophy, 
centring in the Nietzsche-Archiv at Naumberg and 
Weimar, which has produced the authoritative edition of 
his works, and has collocted material for the voluminous 
biography by his sister, Elizabeth Forster - Nietzsche. 
France has produced an admirable monograph by Prof. 
Lichtenberger, while another is in preparation by M. 
Albert. In England, with the exception of a few lectures 
and magazine articles, singularly little direct attention has 
been paid to Nietzsche. In grappling with German 
speculation, English thinkers have got about as far as 
Hegel. This attempt of Mr. Fisher Unwin’s to put an 
English translation upon the market is, we believe, the 
second that has been made; and we should like to feel 
assured that any volumes beyond the first three will ever 
be published. Inquiring at Oxford, we learnt that the late 
Prof. Wallace once lectured upon Nietzsche, and that 
another lecturer had used him as a modem parallel to 
illustrate the position of the blatant sophist Thrasymachus 
in The Bepuklic. We do not feel sure that this latter 
judgment, so very characteristic of Oxford, will not prove 
to be the right and ultimate one. But in the meantime 
it is worth while to read Nietzsche, if only because he 
gives naked and unashamed expression to views of life 
and ideals of conduct which, often latent and unavowed, 
appear for the moment to be an increasing influence as an 
element in modem civilisation. That they represent a 
backwater we do not doubt; but they should none the 
less be faced and accounted for. 

Whatever is thought of Nietzsche’s philosophy, his life 
is an interesting and a very tragic one. Though he has 
long ceased to write he is still alive, and afflicted with 
incurable dementia. He was the son of a long race of 
Lutheran ministers. The legend of his boyhood we may 
perhaps pass over. He studied at Bonn and Leipzig, 
became a favourite pupil of Ritschl, devoted himself to 
philology in the broader German sense of the word, and in 
1869 was chosen professor of classical philology — the 
Humanities, as we should say—at Basle. But philology 
never interested him so much as philosophy. He came 
under the influence, firstly, of Schopenhauer, and, secondly, 
of Wagner, with whom for many years he was on intimate 
personal terms. A treatise on the Birth of Tragedy, con¬ 
taining some imaginative speculations on the “ Lfionysian” 
and “ Apollonian ” elements in Greek civilisation, initiated 
his career as an independent thinker. This work, together 
with'the series of early essays which ends with the Wagner 
in Bayreuth, contains the germs only of his subsequent 
intellectual development. In 1876 Nietzsche broke with 
Wagner, in whom he had come to see the incarnation of 
the Christian, altruistic tendencies which he himself was 
growing to regard as the canker of .civilisation. About 
the same time his health broke down. Between 1876 


and 1880 his chief literary work consisted in a series of 
volumes of pense.es, which are not yet included in Prof. 
Tille’s translation. In the latter year he resigned his 
chair; and, shortly afterwards, began the succession of 
books which are the most complete and uncompromising 
expression of his individual philosophy. Thus Spake 
Zarathustra, his most ambitious writing, appeared in 1884; 
the Genealogy of Morals, the most tangible, in 1887 ; the 
Case of Wagner, in the summer of 1888. Then Nietzsche 
began, as he put it himself, to “ philosophise with the 
hammer.” The Twilight of the Gods was intended as a 
prelude to a great effort, by which Nietzsche proposed a 
complete overthrow of current ideals, a Transvaluation of 
all Values. Of this he wrote only The Antichrist, a criticism 
of Christianity. This was to have been followed by The 
Free Spirit, a criticism of philosophy; The Immoralist, a 
criticism of “ the most fatal Kind of ignorance, morality ”; 
and Dionysos, a constructive attempt to establish a “ philo¬ 
sophy of eternal recurrence.” This scheme was never 
carried out. Most of Nietzsche’s later books show distinct 
traces of mental aberration, which betrays itself not in any 
deflection of the general argument, but in that not un¬ 
common symptom of insanity known to alienists as 
megalomania. Nietzsche had formed an extraordinary 
conception of the significance of his own work, and of his 
position as the prophet of the “ Uebermensch,” who should 
be to Man, when Man gave up altruism, what Man now 
is to the Ape. “ I have given to men the deepest book 
they possess, my Zarathustra," he wrote; and in a letter of 
November, 1888, to his friend George Brandes: “ I swear 
to you that in two years the whole earth will be writhing 
in convulsions. I am a Fate (ein Verhangniss).” On 
January 4th, 1889, he wrote another letter to the same 
friend, which he signed “Der Gekreuzigte,” “the cruci¬ 
fied one.” A few days later, at Turin, the blow fell, and 
Nietzsche was hurried off to a lunatic asylum. 

The disciples of Nietzsche hold by Thus Spake Zara¬ 
thustra as their gospel. It is, says Prof. Tille, “ a work 
half philosophy, half fiction; half an ethical sermon, half 
a story; a book serio-jocular and scientifico-fantastical; 
historico-satirical and realistico-idealistic; a novel em¬ 
bracing worlds and ages, and, at the same time, expressing 
a pure essence of Nietzsche—an astounding prose-poem." 
To us, unfortunately, the sayings of Zarathustra, a kind 
of Teutonised Zoroaster, seem to be, as literature, com¬ 
pletely illegible. They are verbose, inflated, entirely 
lacking in that definiteness and lucidity of expression 
which alone can justify the pensee. Nietzsche, who hated 
his fellow-countrymen, never seems to have quite realised 
how German he really was. A more orderly and sys¬ 
tematic expression of Nietzsche’s leading philosophical 
doctrines will be found, not to speak of Lichtenberger’s 
excellent little summary, in the Genealogy of Morals. But 
even here it must be borne in mind that Nietzsche looked 
upon himself more as a devouring personality than as a 
maker of systems. Want of system is a convenient failing 
for an illogical philosopher, because of the unexampled 
advantages it affords for wriggling when you are pinned. 
And as the most of men absorb indefinite and disconnected 
ideas more readily than systematic and consistent ones, it 
does not make the philosophy less dynamic. 

Nietzsche closes The Antichrist as follows: 

This eternal accusation of Christianity I shall write on 
all walls, wherever there are walls; I have letters for 
making even the blind see. ... I call Christianity the 
one great curse, the one great intrinsic depravity, the one 
great instinct of revenge for which no expedient is suffi¬ 
ciently poisonous, secret, subterranean, mean ; I call it the 
one immortal blemish of mankind. 

Niotzsche’s detestation of Christianity — a detestation in 
which he fully included those modern thinkers who, re¬ 
jecting Christianity, attempt to find a new basis for the 
content of Christian ethics—arose from the fact that it 
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stands in the development of European culture as the 
great representative of altruism. Around altruism, the 
ethics of pity, all Nietzsche’s speculation centres. Logi¬ 
cally he starts, not so much, as Prof. Lichtenberger tries 
to make out, from Schopenhauer, as from the conclusions 
of modem biology. From the point of view of biology, 
“higher,” as applied to man, means “more able to hold 
his own in the struggle for existence,” or, as Prof. Tille 
puts it, “with greater physical strength, more richly 
differentiated, able to defend its life against more dan¬ 
gerous enemies, gifted with more effective means of 
motion and of getting food, having progeny which at 
birth, though smaller, is almost as perfect otherwise as the 
parents. Bodily differentiation and the qualification of 
the individual for self-defence and food-acquisition stand 
in the foreground.” Translated into ethical language, 
this comes to the same as saying that the higher man is 
the man in whom the “ self-regarding ” instincts and desires 
are most strongly developed. In opposition to this, 
modem and Christian ethics maintain mat the “higher” 
man, from the ethical point of view, is just the man in 
whom these “self-regarding” impulses are, roughly speak¬ 
ing, subordinated to those which are “other-regarding,” 
“unselfish,” “altruistic.” How, if at all, is this anti¬ 
thesis between the biological and the ethical standpoints 
to be got over ? For Nietzsche the answer is very simple. 
He denies altogether the value of the ethical pronounce¬ 
ment. Altruism, he declares, is hurtful to life, to the 
expansion of the individual, or the species. It is a sign of 
decadence, of degeneration. And the lesson of Zarathustra 
is simply the lesson of the denial of pity. “This new 
table, 0 my brethren, I put over you: Become hard! . . .” 
The only true morality is that which is in accordance with 
the biological standard, that which springs from the will 
to live, is self-assertive, victorious—in a word, selfish. 
This, he maintains, is the natural morality of aristocrats, 
and in particular of the “ blond Aryan beast,” the con¬ 
quering Teutonic tribes, who overran and became over- 
lords of Europe. And he contrasts it with the “slave” 
morality of the small dark races, such as the Jews, which 
glorifies altruism because it cannot kill, and which, 
through the cunning of a priest caste, has imposed itself as 
Christianity upon modem life. Hence the physiological 
evils which beset modem man and the pessimism which 
is the natural reflex of these. 

Stated nakedly, the gospel of Nietzsche is not very 
convincing. Apart from the false philology and the 
ethnology pour rire upon which it partly rests, the central 
fallacy becomes too conspicuous. It is too obvious that 
the “higher” of biology and the “higher” of ethics are 
quite distinct things. It is of the essence of what is 
ethically “higher” to be the end of human conduct. It 
is a goal and object of desire. And unless you can 
explain away the moral sense as an illusion produced by 
psychological processes which do not imply a moral sense, 
then the authority of the moral ideal remains untouched. 
But no such direct and underived authority attaches itself 
to the biological “ higher.” The mere fact that a par¬ 
ticular human type is best fitted, in the biological sense, 
to survive gives it absolutely no claim as an end for human 
cmduct. The sole arbiter of “ values ” is the moral sense, 
since for this alone “ values ” exist. Consequently, 
physical perfection is an end only so far as it can justify 
itself before the bar of the moral sense. But Nietzsche, 
philosophising with his hammer, would shatter the moral 
sense, and does not see that with this he is shattering all 
values whatsoever. It is, therefore, in its obscure and 
veiled forms that the philosophy of Nietzsche is really 
dingerous; and we seem to trace it in many glib current 
phrases, both in ethics and politics, wherein “ the need for 
expression,” or “ the need to live your own life ” or “ to 
realise your own personality,” are held up as suggesting 
an ideal from which principles of conduct, for persons and 
for States, can be derived and justified. 


An Artist in Occasional Speech. 

Appreciations and Addresses. By Lord Rosebery. Edited 
by Charles Geake. (Lane. 6s.) 

A collection of Cardinal Manning’s occasional essays was 
some years ago issued under the title of Pastime Papers , 
though to few men would the writing of such papers appear 
a pastime. The addresses before us were equally well worth 
collecting, if only as the recreations of a Prime Minister. 
The preparation of them must have been hard work 
enough—and, for that matter, an energetic man’s recreation 
is always hard work. Yet they have the air of recreations. 
It would be absurd to pretend they can take rank as inde- 

E endent literature, as essays. Nor yet are they oratorical 
terature, such as the speeches of Pitt and Fox, often 
mentioned, seldom read. Least of all are they great 
orations, Demosthenic, Ciceronian, Burkian. They belong 
rather to the same class as the occasional speeches of 
Lowell, They are after-dinner deliveries, or occasioned 
by the opening of a library, the unveiling of a statue, 
and suchlike public occasions, which merely are occasions 
for a speech. It requires a peculiar art to excel in this 
manner of speaking. You must not be oratorical, you 
must not be literary, you must not be conversational. 
You must be all, yet none of these; your speech should 
be a happy salad, where the three ingredients hold one 
another m delicate poise. You must be judicial with the 
literature, sparing with the oratory, liberal yet crafty with 
the conversationed seasoning. Few possess the gift—for a 
gift it is. Since Lowell, a bom master, no one has been 
quite so successful, we think, as Lord Rosebery. Burke, 
he observes, was a failure oratorically because his speeches 
were calculated rather for reading than hearing; and he 
instances the famous speech on the Nabob of Arcot’s 
debts, which Pitt and Dundas agreed was too dull for 
answer. Yet Pitt and Dundas were delightedly surprised 
by it in print. 

This is not all the truth, we think. Firstly, Burke was 
not always ineffectual with auditors: witness the great 
impeachment of Hastings, and its overwhelming effect on 
Hastings himself, emphasised in Macaulay’s famous essay. 
“ I thought myself, for the moment, the most guilty man 
in England.” In the second place, it seems very probable 
that Burke had an inefficient delivery. The Nabob speech 
might have shaken the House, fulminated from that 
wonderful tongue of Chatham. But that for immediate 
success Burke talked too much like a marvellously elo¬ 
quent book is certain. Lord Rosebery is quite otherwise. 
Especially in handling quiet themes like those in the 
present volume, which give no scope for brilliant oratorical 
outbursts, he knows that something short of literary fulness, 
complete literary effectiveness, is needed for instant effect. 
Comparative sparsity of matter, comparative diffuseness of 
language, is requisite if you are easily to be followed by 
an audience. He observes these conditions, yet skilfully 
imparts a certain tone of literary cultivation to his utterances 
that is matched by few speakers in these days. But these 
conditions have to be remembered in reading him. While 
we follow pleasantly the facile> literary disquisition, we 
should pause to reflect that the pleasant reading must have 
been absolutely delightful hearing. 

These addresses, then, are not literature with a capital 
letter, nor oratory with a capital letter. They are mostly 
the oratorical counterpart of the chatty and discursive 
essay. To speak like a good literary talker girding him¬ 
self for an effort, to glide in an apposite story, to give 
views of your subject which are just and refined but not 
too deep for ready comprehension : that is the art of such 
speaking, and Lord Rosebery is excellent in his art. He 
tells how Burke used to finish the day, at his country 
house, by compounding pills for the poor. At once he 
slips in adroitly the neat little story which will brighten 
his audience. Said Burke : “ I am like an Irish peer 
whom I used to know, who was also fond of dealing out 
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remedies to his neighbours. One day that nobleman met 
a funeral, and asked a poorer neighbour whose funeral it 
was. ‘ Oh, my lord,’ was the reply, * that’s Tady So-and- 
so, the man whom your lordship cured three days ago.’ ” 
Another ingredient he possesses most germane to this 
light, fluent, yet polished style of oratory. He has an 
excellent playfulness, the playfulness of a thoughtful man 
unbending. It is too slight, too unpretentious, to be called 
humour. For humour has now become a very serious 
thing. Men “ joke wi’ deeficulty,” joke for a living, and 
discuss their “ Humour ” (it has a capital, like all things 
nowadays) as gravely, as self-consciously, as the modern 
poet discusses his Art. Lord Rosebery does not tighten 
his girdle and moke for a jest like a high-jump, which he 
must take or die. He unbends, as we have said; and 
unbends very prettily. He imagines, for example, the 
consequences to any Ministry of a strike among the per¬ 
manent oflicials of the Civil Service. You can conceive 
how the audience must have rippled quietly over the 
pleasant conceit. No “ roars of laughter,” such as greet 
the recognised political clown, but a subdued and tickled 
merriment. Thus he pictures the result: 

From all the purlieus of Downing-street, and all the 
recesses of Whitehall, there would come streaming forth 
in their hundreds of thousands first-division clerks, and 
second-division clerks, and all other mysterious categories, 
headed, I suppose, by men like Sir Edward Hamilton and 
Sir Francis Mowatt. They would proceed to Trafalgar- 
square and hold the customary meeting, the Under¬ 
secretaries occupying the lions at the base of the Nelson 
monument. . . . But in the meantime . . . what would 
become ... of a political head if he was deserted by his 
permanent subordinates ? Of course, hie first bus'nees 
would be to import blacklegs into the office. From their 
various retreats you would see the retired civil servants, 
some of them covered with ribands, some adorned with 
coronets, and all, I hope, endowed with an'adequate pen¬ 
sion, brought back to the hated service of the State. You 
would telegraph for Sir Alfred Milner from the Cape' of 
Good Hope. You would bring Lord Welby in chains from 
the chair of the County Council to occupy in thatfftttered 
condition his old arm-chair at the Treasury. And last, but 
not least, you would catch Lord Farrar. He is one of 
those men who acquire youth as they grow old, and my 
imagination of Lord Farrar as a blackleg in the Civil 
Service is this, that you would have to put him to look 
after half-a-dozen departments, which he would be able 
cheerfully to undertake, if. indeed, like the Duke of 
Wellington in 1834, he did not dispense quite adequately 
the whole business of Government. 

Apart from its playful charm, could 3 'ou have more 
delicate and skilful compliment to a body of men, or indi¬ 
viduals of that body, than is insinuated in this passage ? 
Tact, indeed, is eminently one of Lord Rosebery’s gifts. 
Little personal sidelights sometimes add an interest to 
these addresses. He quotes Burke’s famous exclamation, 
“What shadows we are, and what shadows we pursue! ” 
and his comment on it admits the shadowiness of political 
aims, the almost certain failure of high ideals during a 
man’s lifetime, in a manner that becomes pathetic, when 
you reflect that he was then Prime Minister, one of the 
apparently fortunate and successful men in English public 
life. Yet if there be substance in a politician’s aims, he 
need be no shadow, nor does he ultimately pursue shadows. 
If, indeed, we pursue shadows, then, indeed, we are 
shadows. Not otherwise. Possibly Lord Rosebery was 
already feeling the sickness and pettiness of those ignoble 
squabbles and intrigues which (if report lie not) ulti¬ 
mately drove him from leadership. In his address on 
“ Bookishness and Statesmanship ” he strikes the note of 
literary retirement—or, at least, a literary oasis in the 
midst of a statesman’s life—after a fashion which goes 
far to explain his quiet aloofness from the daily broils of 
politics during recent years. So, too, his statement that 
a politician often feels “ the want of serious and patriotic 
work ” which may enable him “ to do his duty to his 


country ” in opposition, is eminently characteristic of the 
politician who has shown so much more care for country 
than party. The speech “ On the Duty of Public Service ” 
is one of the best and most typical, full of that high Im¬ 
perialism we associate with Lord Rosebery. But whether 
the subject be Burns or Burke, literature or life, he is 
always the same adroit and masterly speaker. The book 
should find a popular welcome in England. 



A Study in Unmorality. 

The Hooligan Night*. By Clarence Rook. (Grant 

Richards. 63 .) 

The full title explains the book: The Hooligan Nights, 
being the Life and Opinions of a Young and Impenitent 
Criminal, recounted by Himself, and set forth by Clarence Rook. 
This is exact. The young criminal, being astute, saw that 
there is money in revelations, and for a consideration 

expressed his readinoss to 
reveal accordingly. By a 
happy chance Air. Rook 
became his confidant: 
hence this book. We 
say by a happy chance, 
because there is only one 
way in which such a book 
could be written in order 
to be tolerable; and Mr. 
Rook has chosen that way. 
Once the preface is passed, 
Mr. Rook takes up exactly 
the right attitude—that of 
the amused but unpreju¬ 
diced historian, who per¬ 
mits his subject to unfold 
himself in his own words 
and elucidates no more 
than is necessary. A 
sterner, a more serious 
student of humanity might 
have probed farther into 
young Alf’s nature, but 
the book would have been the less readable. The task, 
in short, needed a humorist, and a humorist was forth¬ 
coming. 

What Mr. Rook has done is this: with unflagging 
humour and good humour, and a positively radiant aloof¬ 
ness, he has set before us a young London criminal. 
There he stands, this Hooligan, naked and unashamed, 
and we know him through and through—his vanity and 
his resource, his pluck and his misgivings, his cunning 
and his philosophy. The circumstance that Mr. Rook 
knows nothing of him in action, the accident that the 
deeds recorded here are from his own lips—remembered in 
tranquillity, or in a state as near tranquillity as a Hooligan 
permits himself to enjoy—renders the history incomplete in 
the matter of weaknesses; but these an ordinarily in¬ 
telligent reader will be able to supply himself. Given 
certain qualities, one does not need to flounder much in 
the search for defects. The only really dastardly deed 
which young Alf admits to is the blacking of Alice’s eyes, 
and even then he was unconscious of offence. With that 
to work upon we can deduce a good deal. 

Mr. Rook speaks of young Alf as a type, but we are a 
little doubtful. He seems to us to differ sufficiently from 
other predatory youths to stand alone. His wisdom must 
be unusual. His willingness to accept whatever comes and 
leave bigger jobs to others is unusual, when taken into 
consideration with his cheerful alacrity in attacking the 
biggor jobs as they suggest themselves. We cannot 
believe that Lambeth is full of such calm philosophers: 
young Alf must be a mind apart. And the circumstance that 


THE HOOLIGAN. 

As imagined by W. Nicholson. 
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Mr. Book once saw him risk his life to stop a runaway van 
is against the type theory. A boy who will follow a man 
some distance in order to abstract eightpence from his 
ticket pocket, who will stop a runaway Pickford van in a 
crowded street, and who will expend the money he carried 
off from a large establishment in buying three horses at 
Aldridge’s, is not typical but extraordinary. Nor are we 
perfectly certain that the name Hooligan really describes 
young Alf at all. The Hooligan, as we have conceived 
him, has fewer brains and more brutality. Young Alf’s 
power of looking ahead, of carefully covering his retreat; 
his wit and his loneliness; his willingness to marry Alice 
when trouble came to her; these are not compatible with 
Hooliganism as we understand it. The Artful Dodger 
and Charley Bates were not Hooligans, and young Alf 
derives from them. But this is morely a question of 
definition. For practical purposes “ Hooligan ” will do. 

We quote two passages. The first is Mr. Book’s 
description of his hero : 

Young Alf is now eighteen years of age, and stands 
ofe»t7 inches. He is light, active, and muscular. Stripped 
for fighting, he is a picture. His ordinary attire consists 
of a dark-brown suit, mellowed by wear, and a cloth cap. 
Around his neck is a neatly-knotted neckerchief, dark- 
blue, with white spots, which does duty for collar as well 
as tie. His face is by no means brutal; it is intelligent, 
and gives evidence of a highly-strung nature. The eyes 
are his most remarkable feature. They seem to look all 
round his head, like the eyes of a bird; when he is angry 
they gleam with a fury that is almost demoniacal. He 
is not prone to smiles or laughter, but he is in no sense 
melancholic. The solemnity of his face is due rather, as 
I should conclude, to the concentration of his intellect on 
the practical problems that continually present themselves 
for solution. Under the influence of any strong emotion, 
he puffs out the lower part of his cheeks. This expresses 
even amusement, if he is very much amused. In his 
manner of speech he exhibits curious variations. Some¬ 
times he will talk for ten minutes together, with no more 
trace of accent or slang than disfigures the speech of the 
ordinary Londoner of the wage-earning class. Then, on 
a sudden, he will become almost unintelligible to one 
unfamiliar with the Walk and its ways. He swears in¬ 
frequently, and drinks scarcely at all. When he does, he 
lights a fire in the middle of the floor and tries to burn the 
house down. His health is perfect, and he has never had 
a day’s illness since he had the measles. He has perfect 
confidence io his own ability to look after himself, and 
take what he wants, so long as he has elbow-room and ten 
seconds’ start of the cop. 

The other passage illustrates Mr. Book’s lighter manner, 
and also gives us one of the anomalies of Lambeth. 
Young Alf and Alice, it must be explained, are to be 
married very soon, and Mr. Book has been asked to see 
their home. Alice is the daughter of a bookmaker of 
unbridled temper, who objects to the match: 

Young Alf picked up the guttering fight from the 
table, and held it aloft so that I might see aud admire the 
pictures. 

Nailed to the middle of the wall over the mantelpiece 
was a framed engraving of a pigeon, which young Alf 
had certainly not acquired by honest purchase. But there 
was a sentimental interest about it, for he had started the 
serious business of fife, as you may remember, by sneaking 
pigeons. Beneath this, the photograph of a horse. 

“That’s a ’awse I got at Brighton,” a.id young Alf, 
holding the candle with one hand, and with the other 
turning the fight on to the picture. “ Sold it up 'ere in 
Lauibef. It’s workin’ ’ere now.” 

A photograph of young Alf and Alice, arm-in-arm, in 
very low toue, taken in Eppiug Forest. Auother photo¬ 
graph of the bookmaker with the unbridled temper. No, 
certainly not a lovable man; a man to keep at a respectful 
distance. This piece of decoration was clearly Alice’s idea, 
and young Alf swept the candle past it. To right and left 
of the bookmaker a pair of coloured prints, representing 
“ Christ Blessing the Loaves and Fishes ” and “ Christ on 
the Sea of Galilee.” 


Alice returned, and the illumination was increased by 
a candle. 

“Alf bought them,” said Alice, indicating the repre¬ 
sentations of Our Lord, “ ’cause I liked ’em.” 

“ Give a penny each for ’em,” said young Alf, in apology 
for being reduced to purchase. 

The last sentence reminds us of the only slip we have noted, 
in the book. It is when young Alf is explaining the dire 
need for new boots which came upon himself and Maggots. 
“We ’greed that them trotter cases'd 'ave to be got, even 
if we sneaked ’em,” he is made to say. Surely he would 
have said: “ Even if we bought ’em.” In the matter of 
language Mr. Book’s pages are of high value, and to them, 
must all students of the argot of 1898-9 resort. This 
London slang of ours is always in a fluid state, and new words 
—“ snide neologues,” as they may be called, mysteriously 
coined, where and by whom no one knows—are put into 
circulation every week. A book wherein so many are 
crystallised is certain of long life. 

We close the book without rancour that young Alf is 
still prosperous and at large. Just as Mr. Book credits 
the Lambeth lass with all the virtues but virtue, so we 
find in him a very admirable fidelity to his pals and to his 
theory of the problem of life. The theory may be wrong, 
but he could not well have come by another. “ You’ve 
either got to be a mug or a spieler,” said an Australian 
sage. “ Gentlemen with brains and no money,” said the 
Claimant to the Tichbome estates, “ has got to live on 
gentlemen with money and no brains.” “If you want a 
fing, you got to take it,” says young Alf. Herein, in 
various ways, is expressed one of the great lower laws of 
the universe. Young Alf conforms to it. We cannot all 
soar. Moreover, to know all is to forgive all, and Mr. 
Book has told us so much that the corollary is pat. And, 
finally, may it not be a salutory thing that this quickener 
of wits is in our midst to help to raise the general level of 
intelligence ? For an honest community must be a very 
sleepy one. 


Elizabeth : an Analysis. 

The Martyrdom of an Empress. (Harper Brothers. 7s. 6d.) 

“ There are things one woman knows instinctively about 
another which even her lover fails to guess.” Thus—a 
modern novelist. But when a woman’s soul is subjected 
to paper dissection, as in the present instance of Eliza¬ 
beth, daughter of Duke Maximilian of Bavaria, Empress 
of Austria and Queen of Hungary, something more than 
a merely emotional recognition of certain qualities is 
required from her biographer. The hand which holds 
the knife—and pen !—must be steady. The putting to¬ 
gether of a memoir such as this must almost inevit¬ 
ably be a woman’s task; but to give a clear portrait 
of any character in history or fiction a writer should be 
level-headed, accurate, above all—unbiassed. To lay an 
exaggerated stress on some points, to slur over others, is 
to present a distorted view, a one-sided reflection. To sift 
true from false—to obtain one clear image of the real 
Elizabeth out of the highly coloured kaleidoscope of 
shifting pictures before us—is no easy matter. The 
writer’s prejudiced championship weakens, not strengthens, 
the cause she has at heart. 

Not a pen is grasped to vindicate Elizabeth’s memory 
[she complains] ; not a voice raised to refute the inane 
calumnies which have pursued her. ... I am but dis¬ 
charging a debt of honour in placiug before the public 
a true and authentic version. . . . That this work is also 
one of love may serve to heap coals of fire upon the heads 
of those . . . who took a fiendish delight in lending 
colour ... to the ever recurriug reports which strove to 
give the masses an entirely false idea of the Empress’s 
personality, and which mercilessly placed her in the pillory 
of an unfair and ignorant judgment. 
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In her effort to whitewash one character the writer tars 
many. It is possibly for this reason that she struggles to 
preserve her anonymity. Of the Empress herself there is 
much to say, both in oensure and praise. Of her bio¬ 
grapher—whose lapses from good feeling are frequent— 
little but the former. The suggestion concerning the 
communication made by the King to his son on the eve of 
the Crown Prince’s marriage is but one instance among 
many. Such records can only defile the living and disturb 
the dead. “ Some things are too horrible to write about.” 

In a less exalted position, married to a man of less ardent 
a nature than Franz Joseph’s, who knows what Elizabeth 
might not have become ? True, she fell romantically 
in love. As the writer says, “the marriage between the 
ruler of a great country to the little daughter of the 
impoverished Duke Maximilian in Bavaria is one of the 
most poetical and romantic pages of modern history.” 
But it was a child’s love which Elizabeth felt, not a 
woman’s. “If the Empress possessed one fault, it was 
an absolute lack of human passion. She married, not in 
the least knowing what marriage meant; . . . her . . . 
spirituality . . . made it impossible to share her . . . 
lover’s . . . feelings. The obligations of such a love 
. . . frightened her.” 

The marriage was further handicapped by the rooted 
dislike of the archduchess for her daughter-in-law. Here 
again Elizabeth’s biographer is not merely content to 
imply—she implicates. She deliberately states that “ the 
old lady . . . seeing that her son was more enamoured 
with his lovely wife than she thought it desirable . . . 
managed to surround him with temptations.” He soon 
“ tottered upon the pedestal of virtues which” Elizabeth 
“ created for him in her soul and . . . disgust overcame 
her.” 

It is at this point that we reach the real root of the 
question. Nearly every trouble which came to Elizabeth 
was indirectly of her own making. That “ early disgust ” 
of which her biographer speaks tainted nearly every 
action of her after-life. She made no real effort to keep 
her husband’s love. To “put herself in his place,” to 
blame herself for his infidelity, to see that her lack of 
response almost drove him to seek distraction elsewhere, 
never seems to have occurred to her. She herself had no 
temptations: why should others ? She thought of her 
own fidelity as virtue, and punished her husband’s un¬ 
faithfulness relentlessly. It was sufficient to her to con¬ 
demn—she never even sought to understand. 

There was another matter which made the position of 
the Royal pair difficult. At Possenhoffen—the home of 
her childhood—Elizabeth had run wild, now on foot, now 
riding, hunting, shooting, leading a free, untrammelled 
existence, more like a gipsy girl’s than a princess’s. Pomp 
and pageantry were distasteful to her: the life of the Court 
seemed to her as a prison-house from which she never 
ceased to attempt to escape. Concerning the attitude she 
took, her biographer simply says she “ refused to make a 
perpetual show-figure of herself for the benefit of a 
pageant-loving public.” 

Every class in life has its obligations. Surely it is the 
people’s right occasionally to see the Queen whom, practi¬ 
cally, they subsidise! In this case there was no barrier 
to be broken, no ice to melt. Elizabeth’s people were 
ready to love her. She could have held their hearts in 
her hand had she wished. But she did not. Whenever 
it was possible to do so she avoided public functions. 
Whenever she appeared in Vienna she was in consequence 
mobbed. In individual cases of poverty or sickness she 
was more than generous, ever ready to spend both money 
and time and sympathy in the alleviation of misfortune. 
But —en masse ? A warm-hearted nation suffered keenly 
from the obvious fact that, as a whole, she held aloof from 
them. 

Elizabeth could give—but she could not forgive. We 
have spoken of her conduct abroad—what of her conduct 


at home? Here the king was too soon to become—as 
Elizabeth’s biographer herself admits—“ wearied, perhaps 
not entirely without cause, by his wife’s silence, efface- 
ment, and unspoken reproach. . . . Her melancholy in¬ 
creased daily ”—until, indeed, a complete estrangement 
arose, which ended actually in the Empress’s flight. 

“ A very unpalatable adventure of which her husband 
was the hero . . . broke the last restraint upon ” her 
Majesty’s “indignation, and without informing anybody 
of her intentions she left the imperial palace for Trieste, 
and set sail for the Ionian islands fully resolved never to 
allow her husband to approach her again. The scandal 
caused by this flight may be more easily imagined than 
described. . . . Despairing of catching up with her . . . 
the Emperor . . . ,” who had followed her immediately 
from Minorca to the Straits of Gibraltar, “ returned to his 
dominions.” 

“The step she took was extreme,” her biographer actu¬ 
ally acknowledges, “ but her youth seems a sufficient excuse.” 
Yet she had at the time been married some years and had 
children ! A more undignified action it would be difficult 
to realise. In even middle-class life it would be hard to 
condone : in Elizabeth’s position it was inexcusable. But 
this she could not see. “She hardened her heart against 
everybody, and even the mention of her children failed to 
make any impression upon her. She . . . wrapped her¬ 
self in her sorrow to the exclusion of everything else. . . . 
Days, weeks, and months drifted on.” She was, of course, 
forced occasionally, “ by reasons of state and of policy, 
to make actes de presence at her husband’s Court.” But 
“ as soon as her official duties were discharged she left 
the country again.” 

That “ nearly seven years elapsed before this detestable 
modus vivendi came to an end ” seems incredible. But the 
fact remains. Finally, Court exigencies demanded Eliza¬ 
beth’s presence, and she returned. “We have both 
much to forgive,” she said when the King knelt to her. 
The one excuse that can be urged on Elizabeth’s behalf 
is that of the hereditary taint of mania in her family. 
Courageous, intelligent, beautiful, her many endearing 
qualities were marred by an unbalanced mind. She con¬ 
tinually looked at herself—at her own wrongs, at her own 
misfortunes. To be self-centred is usually to lose the 
possession of true self-control. 

That she paid a heavy penalty for her mistakes no one 
will deny. Certain lives are chiefly valuable as warnings. 
Elizabeth’s was a tragic figure, and her history is painful 
reading. For she is not alone in her mistakes. Failure 
to understand has been the rock many a woman’s happi¬ 
ness has split upon. Is it the Scotch who say: “ She wove 
her shroud and wore it in her life-time ” ? 

In great difficulties Elizabeth was brave. She met her 
son’s end and her own alike with courage. But where her 
ride suffered she fell. Other women have built idols 
efore now and seen them crumble. But they have not 
necessarily lost their ideals of wifely duty and true 
womanhood. 

This narrative is presumably written by one who, if not 
herself holding a high official position at Court, was at 
least an intimate friend of, and in close attendance upon, 
the Empress. Inquiry of one whose position renders the 
information valuable elicited the fact that, notwithstanding 
the reticence of the Embassy concerning the narrative, 
certain grave inaccuracies of detail, which the English 
reviewer must, through ignorance, pass over, as well as 
the manifest breaches of taste, have been remarked “ in 
high places.” 


The plains and the hills aloof 
Hear the uproar of all these books, • 

But it is only a little ink more or less. 

From Stephen Crane's “ ]\ r ar is hind.’ 
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Schoolmaster and Diarist. 

Life and Remains of the Rev. R. H. Quick. Edited by 

F. Storr. (Cambridge: University Press. 7s. 6d.) 

Though a London curate from 1855 to 1858, and vicar of 
Sedbergh from 1883 to 1887, it is as a schoolmaster that 
Robert Hebert Quick will be always remembered. 

He turned to teaching [writes Mr. Storr] not, in the 
first instance at any rate, as impelled by any conscious 
bent or bias, but rather as an obvious alternative, the 
second string, so to speak, that every English cleric baa 
to bis bow. His own bringing up at private schools and 
at Harrow had left him profoundly dissatisfied with existing 
methods, and although at that period he had not thought 
out for himself any better way, he knew, or thought he 
knew, “ bow not to do it,” and felt assured that even if he 
failed he could not well do worse than his own masters had 
done for him. 

Abundant opportunities were afforded him for thinking 
out “ a better way,” by his experience as assistant master 

at Lancaster, Guild¬ 
ford, Hurstpierpoint, 
Cranleigh, and Har¬ 
row, and afterwards 
as head of small pre¬ 
paratory schools in 
Bayswater and Guild¬ 
ford. Of these op¬ 
portunities he took 
full advantage, and 
when he died in 1891 
the cause of the 
science of education 
lost one of its 
doughtiestchampions. 

The hope of some 
memoir of his life 
has been long de¬ 
ferred ; but the pre¬ 
sent volume will be 
none the less welcome 
both to those who 
knew the man and 
those who only know 
his Essays on Educational Reformers — the first attempt 
in the English language at a history of education. 
A man of one book, but that book a classic, Quick—for 
better or for worse—was a conscientious diarist, and left 
behind him a large mass of notes on men and things, from 
which his editor, by patient sifting and the wholesale 
sacrifice of everything not educational, has compiled a 
volume which, while it will be attractive mainly to 
teachers, may haply also afford pleasure—and instruction 
—to many besides. 

The personality of the man—his originality, his kindli¬ 
ness, his ardour for his ideals—stands out well, and will 
touch and inspire as he himself touched and inspired. 
So will many a pregnant sentence in his frank outpourings 
to himself anent the things he did and the things ho saw. 
The man who in 1868 conceived and wrote Educational 
Reformers , who in 1878 was chosen by the University of 
Cambridge as its first lecturer on education, and who, 
though a clorgyman, was so profoundly convinced of the 
ethical significance of good schoolmastering, must have 
looked about him with eyes that knew what to look for 
and how to look at it. The impressions of such a man, 
registered for posthumous publication only, will be of high 
value, nowand always, to the student of education, and will 
go far to compensate for the loss of the “ useful essays,” 
which, as he somewhat forebodingly writes in 1886, ‘‘I 
may, perhaps, be able to write before the end of my 
journey.” 

The Life, largely autobiographical, is not intended to be 
a finished picture. All we need to know of Quick the 


teacher is put in in a few bold strokes; the rest is silence. 
The Remains might be characterised as original variations 
on a well-worn theme. “ Boys and Masters,” “ School 
Wrinkles,” “Child Nature,” “Training of Teachers,” 
“ Preaching and Lecturing,” “ Criticisms of Books,” are 
among the sectional headings, and each section betrays 
the same insight, the same fearlessness, the same twinkling 1 
humour. The book by its very nature is too scrappy to 
be more than stimulating, though there is one piece of 
consecutive writing—“ A Study of Child Life ”—which is 
a distinct contribution to educational scionce, and which, 
as Mr. Storr observes, “ has an almost unique interest as 
the study of a close observer and original teacher on his 
own children, to whom he was able to devote a large 
portion of his time, and on whom he tested his own 
educational theories.” Those theories may perhaps be 
summed up in his own words: “The lifo of education 
does not consist in the list of subjects nor in the stages 
into which each subject is divided. It consists in a great 
measure in the action of the intelligent mind of the teacher 
on the minds of the taught, awakening their intelligence, 
and rendering them capable of thinking and acting for 
themselves.” And, again, in speaking of a book he was 
reviewing for the Academy: “The author has grasped 
a truth than which none can be more important or more 
commonly neglected—that moral training is prior to 
intellectual.” But his idee motrice was that the natural 
man, even though graduated, is not a safe teacher; that 
experience, if it helps at all, helps too slowly and at too 
great a cost, and that he who would be a master teacher 
must first be taught to teach. The difficulty is that the 
natural man does not believe this. As Quick puts it: 
“The schoolmaster says of his boys—‘They won’t think,’ 
but that is true of us all, the schoolmaster included. We 
are happy only when we are fussing about some work that 
seems necessary, but whether it is necessary, and, if 
necessary, whether it is best done as we are doing it, we 
will not be at the pains to inquire.” There is a good deal 
of this sort of mild denunciation in the book. Only once, 
in the account of a visit to a struggling “ genteel ” private 
school, does it rise into a righteous indignation. “No 
parents who had any regard for their children,” he cries, 
“ would send them to such a place . . . to be starved and 
stunted in mind and body. ... I think we are as a nation 
extremely culpable in allowing such schools to be kept.” 
It is also “ a glimpse behind the scenes in private school 
life ” that gives rise to the following reflection : “ Except 
among the professional criminal class, there is, as far as 
I know, nothing that comes up to the shameless immorality 
one finds in school life.” An obvious remedy for many 
school evils is registration and State inspection; but, 
strange to say, though Quick was one of the earliest advo¬ 
cates in this country of professional training for teachers, 
there is not one word in the book on its corollary. 

Of the many bits of pedagogic folly pilloried in these 
notes, perhaps the most ridiculous is the following pulpit 
appeal to Harrow boys: “ Let your pleasantries, my 
younger friends, be like the coruscations in the summer 
sky, lambent yet innocuous.” 

Thanks largely to the care and judgment of the editor, 
who has understood when to speak and when to be silent, 
the book is eminently readable. A possible criticism may 
be that, as many of the extracts are undated, it is often 
difficult to judge whether the wisdom is that of impulsive 
youth or of sober age ; and a possible regret that so much 
as nine-tenths of the material available should have been 
withheld. 


A man said to the Universe : 

“ Sir, I exist,” 

“ However,” replied the Universe, 

“ That has not created in me 
A sense of obligation.” 

From St^idien ('ram's “ War is Kind." 
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Natural Theology. 


Through Nature to Ood. By John Fiske. (Macmillan. 

3s. 6d.) 

The restatement of the case for natural theology goes 
forward apace. No astronomer would think it clever to 
remark on the absence of a deity from the field of his 
observation, as Lalande did; and the most convinced of 
materialists will no longer hail as an aphorism Moleschott’s 
“ No thought without phosphorus.” Physical science 
deals with secondary causes; its servants have learned, by 
the very magnitude and wealth of their achievements, to 
develop a spirit of modesty and caution, the first-fruit of 
which is a general recognition of the fact that their dis¬ 
coveries, though they were tenfold greater, must still stop 
short of the Absolute. Nevertheless, whether to confirm 
or to confute, the results of physical research have a 
legitimate bearing, at least by way of analogy—even as 
they had in the days of Butler—upon the religious ideas 
which were framed and postulated before ever the 
chronicles of the earth and the stars were read. 

Of the three parts into which this book is divided, the 
first, on the Mystery of Evil, was designed to be a supple¬ 
ment to the author’s The Idea of God. Its sense is clear ; 
and its reasoning, within the author’s limitations (of which 
we shall have something to say in a moment), is certainly 
valid. Briefly, “we cannot know anything except as 
contrasted with something else ”; cannot know pleasure, 
therefore, but by pain. Similarly moral evil and good are 
correlatives: “ in a happy world there must be sorrow and 
pain, and in a moral world the knowledge of evil is indis¬ 
pensable.” “ The stern necessity for this has been proved 
to inhere in the innermost constitution of the human soul.” 
Thus, in fine, “ Ood is the creator of evil.” Must evil 
then always endure in order to the beatitude of him that 
overcometh ? Hear Mr. Fiske : 


It is only after long ages of social discipline, fraught 
with cruel afflictions and grinding misery, that the moral 
law becomes dominant and religious aspiration intense and 
abiding in the soul. When such an age is reached we have 
at last in man a creature different in kind from Lis pre¬ 
decessors, and fit for an everlasting life of progress—for a 
closer and closer communion with God in a beatitude 
which shall endure. 

Effectual as is the author's manner of showing how things 
work together in the present order towards a good end, it 
is necessary to point out that a great fundamental difficulty 
remains untouched. Why this order? Wherefore the 
deliberate choice of a method that involves these hideous 
incidents? Mr. Fiske finds nothing more radical to suggest 
than that the Creator’s power “ is limited by some inexplic¬ 
able viciousness in the original constitution of things.” 
But it is precisely as an Origin, as a First Cause, that the 
mind of man has demanded His existence. To postulate a 
compelling principle other than Himself in obedience to 
which He acts is to subject Him to some supreme Anagke ; 
is, in fact, to depose the First .Cause in favour of a Cause 
precedent; so that He becomes a mediate cause, and, for 
the purpose of this inquiry, negligible. In order to pre¬ 
serve that absolute liberty of initiation which, by hypo¬ 
thesis, is proper to the First Cause, and at the same time 
to fortify our assurance that the Source of Being is 
unmixed good, it seems, after all, as if no better way had 
been found than that of the scholastics, who, identifying 
esse with bonum, resolved evil into a negation, and justified 
God in creating something inferior to the best of all 
possible worlds by the consideration that the enactment of 
infinite perfection must drain dry even infinite power. 

The second section, entitled “The Cosmic Roots of Love 
and Self-Sacrifice,” was delivered in the form of a lecture 
in answer to Huxley’s famous Romanes lecture. It is 
probable that that lecture was, in a measure, misunder¬ 
stood : if not, it was not for want of loose and equivocal 
phrasing. Mr. Fiske here elaborates the argument to be 


deduced from the development of the altruistic sense by 
the lengthening of infancy, which has already been 
rendered familiar in this country by Prof. Drummond, but 
which he claims as his own contribution to the doctrine 
of evolution—so far as we are aware, accurately. 

The most interesting portion of the book is the final 
section, on “The Everlasting Reality of Religion.” By 
the word our philosopher understands three related ideas: 
( 1 ) An idea of the Deity as 7 uim-human, ( 2 ) an idea of an 
unseen world in which human beings continue after death, 
and (3) a recognition of the ethical aspects of life as 
related in a .special and intimate sense to this unseen 
worid. Upon Mr. Herbert Spencer’s luminous dictum— 
“ Life is the continuous adjustment of inner relations to 
outer relations ” — he bases an argument, near akin 
indeed to the traditional argument from the necessary 
veracity of God, but fairly claimed by him, in its imme¬ 
diate application, as original, and, as it seems to us, of 
great importance. Moral evolution has been advanced by 
the conviction that these things are so. Is that conviction 
true or a dream ? True, he answers : 

To suppose that during countless ages, from the sea¬ 
weed up to Man, the progress of life was achieved through 
adjustment to external realities, and that then the method 
was all at once changed, and throughout a vast province 
of evolution the end was secured through adjustments to 
external non-realities, is to do sheer violence to logic and 
to common sense. . . . All the analogies of Nature fairly 
shout sgairst the assumption of such a breach of con¬ 
tinuity between the evolution of Man and all other evolu¬ 
tion. So far as our knowledge of Nature goes, the whole 
momentum of it entries us onward to the conclusion that 
the Unseen World, as the objective term in a relation of 
fundamental importance that has co-existed with the 
whole career of Mankind, has a real existence; and it is 
but following out the analogy to regard the Unseen World 
as the theatre where the ethical process is destined to reach 
its full consummation. ... Of all the implications of the 
doctrine of evolution in regard to Man, I believe the very 
deepest and strongest to be that which asserts the Ever¬ 
lasting Reality of Religion. 

With this brave credo we may fitly conclude our notice 
of a book that shall both stimulate the sluggish mind and 
confirm the feeble of heart. 


Jean d’Arras to Auguste Rodin. 

A History of Trench Art, 1100-1899. By Rose G. Kingsley. 

(Longmans. Pis. 6 d. net.) 

To the average Englishman French art is something of 
a sealed book. Ruskin and Symonds and the Pre- 
Raphaelites have sent him to Italy for the good of his 
soul; but Paris he thinks of as a vast cafe-chantant, and, 
while he will talk glibly of Botticelli and Michael Angelo, 
Fragonard is to him a shade, and Nicholas Poussin the 
shadow of a shade. However, the admirable condition of 
the French cycling nads and the near prospect of another 
great Exhibition are turning the thoughts of the pilgrim 
to new fields, and any day curiosity may awake as to the 
chateaux of the Loire or the marvellous experiments of the 
Luxembourg. Such a curiosity Miss Kingsley’s History 
of French Art is well calculated in advance to satisfy. 
Miss Kingsley has many qualifications for her task—a 
sufficient erudition, a catholic sympathy for the most 
diverse schools, and for architecture and sculpture as well 
as painting, and a power of writing modest but quite 
pleasing critical English. The book is conveniently 
arranged. Substantially, it is a biographical chronicle of 
artists, but each group or period is introduced by some 
general considerations which servo to link the generations 
together, and to make the genoral trend of evolution clear. 
French art, indeed, lends itself quite exceptionally well 
to this particular mode of treatment, for the French temper 
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has always been such as to display to exaggeration the 
rhythmic law of action and reaction which lies at the 
bottom of all history. It is safe to say that at any given 
moment the formulas of the Parisian studios will rest on 
a basis of feud between les jeunes and les vieur. As Miss 
Kingsley puts it, speaking of 1812 to 1848, “The Classics 
cried ‘ Malfaiteurs fthe Romantics shouted ‘Perruques! ’ ” 
Boucher, “ the painter of Louis XV. and the Pompadour,” 
becomes for the journals of the First Empire “ Boucher 
maudit,” or “ Boucher de ridicule memoire.” We should 
have been glad to have lived under the First Empire, 
because then you could buy a landscape of Boucher’s for 
twenty-two francs, and a shepherd teaching a shepherdess 
to pipe for forty-one. Obviously this tendency has not 
diminished in recent years, and the succession of warring 
dicadents, symbolistes, impressionistes, vibratilisles , and the 
like, has become perfectly bewildering. Miss Kingsley, 
however, proves a patient and competent guide to them all. 
The following passage, on the spirit of impressionism 
initiated by Manet, may be taken as a fair sample of her 
sane and intelligent method of criticism : 

The Impressionist doctrine has been summed up by their 
latest historian as “ the study of luminous phenomena and 
of social phenomena.” These artists are not occupied with 
the past in history or in tradition. They desire to repre¬ 
sent modern life, and the world in which they find them¬ 
selves at the present moment. Light is what they have 
sought beyond all besides. And while the more lyric 
Romantics chose the sunset as their favourite effect in 
nature, the Impressionists in their preoccupation with 
close analysis take the light of full mid-day. “ In this 
ardent and exclusive contemplation of atmosphere made 
visible,” says M. Andre Michel . . . “and the better to 
express its splendour, or its more fugitive nuances, they 
have made use of all that science has been able to teach 
about colours ; they have decomposed the elements of each 
tone, and placed them side by side upon the canvas, in 
order to obtain by this ‘ mehuge. optiijue ’ more transparent 
lights, more delicate vibrations ” These little blots of pure 
colour, which, when seen close, are a fruitful source of 
rude and imbecile merriment to the ignorant public, 
resolve themselves at a little distance—the right distance— 
into flaming skies, shivering trembling leaves, luminous 
dancing shadows, reflected in liquid rippling waters. Such 
effects as these were worth recording. They do not sum up 
the whole of Art. They are not the ultimate end and 
attainment of the painter’s craft. But they form a link, a 
very solid and brilliant link, in the ever-lengthening chain. 
And such as they are, they are worthy of serious and 
intelligent consideration. 

Not to take sides, not to glorify or to condemn, but to 
understand—that is the ideal which Miss Kingsley has set 
herself in this book ; and for the reader who goes to her 
for information it is a very fortunate one. We own to 
having been particularly inspired by her with an interest 
in the work of Henri Martin, dicoratif and symbolists , of 
Toulouse, and in that of Gustave Moreau, a highly 
imaginative painter, whose later works have only just been 
revealed to the world by his death, and who, like Itossetti 
in England, has for some years enjoyed the esoteric repu¬ 
tation of the Poet-Artist “ enfemie dans sa tour d’Ivoire.” 
Henri Martin and Gustave Moreau will be the gods of our 
questing when our bicycle next lands us at the doors of the 
Luxembourg. 

Wo must eoneludo by quoting an interesting passage in 
which Miss Kingsley indicates the direction which she 
thinks the coming revolt from Impressionism will take, and 
the men who may be destined to be its leaders : 

Art in France is never absolutely stationary. It is 
always searching, reaching forward to some fresh revela¬ 
tion. And already signs are to be seen of a new move¬ 
ment among the younger artists, of which it is too soon to 
speak with any authority. Certain among them, “ while 
they profit by the acquisitions of the school of the open- 
air, while they remain attentive to the play of reflections 
and delicate harmonics of the envelope, are returning to a 
closer study of form, and a relatively sombre and ‘ ancient 


mode of painting, which reposes us from the excesses of 
Impressionism.” These artists would seem to consider tlx&t 
the preoccupation of the Impressionists with light—some¬ 
times with violent, unmitigated light—has been carried fair 
enough. They prefer the crSpusmle. And they choose 
the mysterious light of plain or forest, or the dimness of 
an interior, at the lovely hour when daylight dies on the 
earth, but still lingers on tree-tops ana cloud and bill. 
Such men as M. Rene Menard, M. Lucien Simon, MSA. 
Prinet, Griveau, Boulard, Dauchez, &c., will have to be 
counted with in the twentieth century. 


Other New Books. 

The Trail of the Goldseekers. By Hamlin Garland. 

Mr. Garland, already well known as a novelist by his 
Rote of Butcher's Coolly, and other stories, here recounts h : s 
experiences in a journey to the Klondike. But we cannot 
call it successful. The record has a tameness and a con¬ 
scious literary artifice that make it uninspiring reading. 
Mr. Garland’s intentions were honourable, as his proem 
shows: 

I will wash my brain in the splendid breeze ; 

I will lay my cheek to the northern sun ; 

I will drink the breath of the mossy trees, 

And the clouds shall meet me one by one. 

I will fling the scholar’s pen aside. 

And grasp once more the bronco’s rein ; 

And I will ride and ride and ride, 

Till the rain is snow and the seed is grain. 

But the promise of this resolve is not fulfilled. Mark 
Twain and Bret Harte, Mr. Kipling and Mr. Steevens have 
spoiled us for travels that lack vigour; while Sterne and 
Stevenson, to name no others, have spoiled us for travels 
that lack charm. Mr. Garland’s book falls between the 
two. His cowboys and miners are not picturesque enough, 
his personality is not attractive enough. Many a man who 
invents fine stories fails when he comes to the record of his 
own first - person - singular wanderings, and Mr. Garland 
fails in good company. Nor are the little poetical impres¬ 
sions which are sandwiched between the prose chapters 
remarkable. They lack music and spontaneity. Here is 
one chosen at random : 

The Cowboy. 

Of rough, rude stock, this saddle sprite 
Is grosser grown with savage things. 

Inured to storms, his fierce delight 

Is lawless as the beasts he swings 

His swift rope over.—Libidinous, obscene, 

Careless of dust and dirt, serene, 

He faces snows in calm disdain, 

Or makes his bed down in the rain. 

As a poem this is without any grace ; as a character sketch 
it is incomplete ; and the fifth line is a horror. Sometimes 
Mr. Garland has a lyrical moment, but for the most part 
his verses suggest the foot rule. To all persons who have 
friends at the goldfields we can recommend the book for a 
faithful account of the difficulties they have to fight and 
the society they live among; but we cannot think that Mr. 
Garland’s reputation is advanced by it in the least, except 
as a man of courage and endurance. (Macmillan. 6s ) 

Seventy-One, Not Oft. By W. Caffyn. 

William Caffyn, George Anderson, and Bob Thoms, the 
umpire, are the only survivors of Clarke’s famous All 
England Eleven; and by a stroke of good fortune Caffyn’s 
recollections have been given permanent form while he is 
still in possession of a good memory and good health. 
William Caffyn, called variously the Surrey Pet and 
Terrible Billy, was one of the great cricketers of the middle 
of the century, both with bat and ball: a Surrey man by 
birth, a member of Clarke’s team, and of the first team to 
visit Australia and the first to visit America. The circum- 
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stance that he remained in Australia between 186.3 and 
1871 as a professional coach renders him to-day a 
peculiarly interesting figure, for there is no doubt that 
some valuable traces of his instruction, transmitted from 
those days, play their part in enabling the Australian 
team now visiting us to make so admirable a show for 
themselves. Caffyn’s own career, as recorded here, is 
agreeable reading enough, but the special value of the book 
resides in his memories of his great contemporaries. As 
each illustrious name comes up, one or two personal 
characteristics are remembered and set down, and the 
result is a noble gallery of heroes. Even Beldham is 
remembered: he walked from Farnham to Oodalming in 
1852 to see a match in which Caffyn played—an old man 
between eighty and ninety, in a tail hat and white smock, 
with stories of the old matches. Lambert is here too, 
Lambert who as a young man would walk from Red Hill 
to London, in order to get a game on Kennington Common; 
and William Clarke (Old Clarke) who would choose the 
best end for bowling and then say to the other bowler, 
“ I’ll have this end, and you can have which you like ”; 
and Fuller Pilch, who stood over six feet high, and spoke 
rarely, and smoked a churchwarden, and hit Caffyn and 
every one else over the tavern at Lords; and Billy Hillyer, 
who remonstrated with a scorer for spelling his name 
wrong, and was told, “If a haitch and a hi and a htl and 
• a hel and a hi and a he and a har doesn’t spell ’Illyer, 1 
don’t know what will”; and Felix, who invented batting 
gloves, and who learned to cut better than any one else in 
his day by suspending a ball from the ceiling and 
practising on that; and Alfred Mynn, the greatest of 
them all, who weighed twenty stone, and told Caffyn that 
beef and beer were “ the things to play cricket on.” 
Caffyn, who remarks very sensibly on modem cricket, is 
in favour of running-out all runs. “ It would,” he says, 
“ be the means of reducing the enormous scores which are 
made at the present time. Having to run our hits all out 
in the old days was, I know from experience, often the 
cause of losing our wickets. It was no easy matter to stop 
a shooter on the middle stump after running a six for the 
previous ball.” Caffyn himself once played and defeated 
eleven of Winchester with the assistance of two fieldsmen. 
He made 35 and 1, and Winchester made 4 and 4. We 
can recommend his book very heartily. (Blackwood. 6 s.) 

Enchanted India. 

By Pit 1 xoe Bojidar Kauaoeoboevitch. 

This is a translation, by Mrs. Clara Bell, from a French 
book that has not yet been published. The author, the 
possessor of a serious, sensitive temperament touched with 
poetry, passed through India, notebook in hand, attempting 
to make us in our turn see what he himself, a calm, 
interested spectator, had first observed. The result is a 
volume of impressions, of Things Seen, which, aiming at 
nothing in the nature of completeness, yet leaves one with 
a richer sense of India’s mystery and beauty and wonder 
than many works more pretentious and more bulky. In 
French some of Prince Karageorgevitch’s descriptions 
must be exquisite. Here is the picture of a sacred festival 
in a temple at Madura, which he watched secretly : 

A muffled sound of instruments, mingling in confusion 
in the myriad echoes, camo dyiug on my ear, hardly 
audible. A gleam of light flished in the corridor and 
then went out. Then some lights seemed to be coming 
towards me, and again all was gloom. An orchestra of 
bagpipes, of kemmches and darboukhas, sounded close by 
me, and then was lost in the distance, and the phantas¬ 
magoria of lights still went on. At last, at the further 
end of the arcade where t was standing, two men raised 
green-flamed torches at the end of long polos, followed by 
two drummers and musicians playing on bagpipes and 
viols. Children squatting on the ground lighted coloured 
fire that made a bright blaze, and died out in stifling 
smoke, shrouding the priests—a cloud hardly tinted by the 
torches. 


A golden mass, an enormous shrine chased all over and 
starred with tapers, now came forward, borne by a score of 
naked men. Against the gold background, in a perfect 
glory of diamonds and pearls, sat Vishnu, decked out 
with flowers and jewels, his head bare, with a huge 
brilliant in his forehead. 

The music played louder, light flashed out on all sides, 
the god stood still, and bayaderes performed their worship. 
With slow gestures, their hands first hollowed and held to 
the brow, then their arms flung out, they bowed before 
the idol with a snake-like, gliding motion, while the music 
played very softly and the lights burnt faintly. The 
nauchnees, in dark muslin drapery spangled with gold, 
bangles on their arms, their necks, and their ankles, and 
rings on their toes, swayed as they danced, and swung 
long, light garlands of flowers which hung about their 
necks. And there were flowers in their hair, in a bunch 
on each side of the head, above two gold plates from which 
hung strings of beads. The flying, impalpable gauze 
looked like a swirl of mist about their limbs. 

Very gradually the measure quickened, the pitch grew 
shriller, and with faster and freer movements the bayaderes 
were almost leaping in a sort of delirium produced by the 
increasing noise, and the constantly growing number of 
lights. 

Then, in a blaze of coloured fire, a fortissimo of music, 
and a whirlwind of drapery, they stopped exhausted in 
front of the idol. The lights were put out, the tom¬ 
toms were the only sound, and the procession moved on, 
escorting the shrine, which glittered for some time yet, till 
it disappeared at an angle, leaving the temple in darkness 
just tinted blue by the moon. 

The book gradually gets one entirely in its power ; one is 
hypnotised by page after page that describe India’s drowsy 
magic with a certain magic of their own. (Harpers. 6s.) 


Fiction. 

Silence Farm. By William Sharp. 

(Grant Richards. 3s. 6 d.) 

This novel of farm life in the Scotch lowlands seems to 
have been written under the influences of Maeterlinck, 
Re my de Gourmont, Marcel Schwob, Fiona Macleod, 
W. B. Yeats, and Zola. It is a conscientious and not un¬ 
interesting attempt to combine the real with the unreal, to 
envelop the crudity of daily facts in an atmosphere of 
dark suggestion—the suggestion of beauty, horror, terror. 
An artistic intention is evident throughout, from the first 
chapter, recording the death of a cow in parturition, to the 
last, in which the heroine Margaret (with a feeling for sym¬ 
bolism rare enough in farm-girls) sticks a copy of Evangeline 
leaf by leaf into a manure heap. Although we are convinced 
of the quality of Mr. Sharp’s intention, we cannot admire the 
results obtained. Silence Farm lacks conviction; and it 
lacks conviction because it lacks genuine imagination. It 
is an affair of ingenious artistic theories which have 
obviously preoccupied the author during composition. It 
is unusual, bizarre, strange, but it does not stir the temper; 
it has not the authenticity of life; it is without vision. 

Further, we consider that beneath this overlay of the 
elaborately unusual thero is a substratum of utter common¬ 
place. Take the naked story. James Ruthven, son of a 
well-to-do farmer, is in love with Margaret Gray, his 
father’s “ward.” For secret and frightful reasons his 
stern, cold, passionate father will have none of the match. 
The son goes away; the father is financially ruined, and 
dies. But the girl remains faithful to the old man, and 
before he dies ho calls hor to him and ejaculates: “ Girl, 
you are my daughter.” Well, of course she is, though 
Mr. Sharp attempts to make a weird mystery of an affair 
absolutely translucent from the first. Such a plot does not 
sound promising, nor does Mr. Sharp, though he em¬ 
bellishes it with familiar trickeries of incidont (sudden 
bankruptcy, midnight assaults, and so on) make anything 
of it whatever. 
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Mr. Sharp has taken great pains with the writing of 
the book. livery phrase shows a self-conscious fastidious¬ 
ness. Such care is praiseworthy, but we do not think that 
style has been achieved. The best bit of writing in the 
whole volume is this description of old Ruthven : 

The laird was a tall, powerfully built, but gaunt man of 
about flve-and-fifty. He 1 joked at least live years older, 
partly because of his long grey hair, which in patches 
was of a bleached white. Once, when he looked up, the 
unchanging coal-black eyes added to the sternness of the 
face, rugged, heavily-liued, carved out of moor granite, it 
seemed, clay-like in its pallor, with vivid scarlet lips com¬ 
pressed to a firm, relentless, dogged mouth, The man had 
always more or less of a frozen look about him. There 
was little sign of nervous life, except in the long-fingered 
and, for a man such as himself, straugely white and 
delicate hands, with their supple thumbs, flexible, 
emotional. On his forehead there was a blue vein which 
always stood out, like a rib of fluor-spar in rock, and, 
when he was angered or excited, tightened like a strained 
cord in which something lived and quivered. That vein, 
those white alive hands with their long talon-like fingers, 
that heavily scarred and moulded death-white face with its 
scarlet lips—red as poppies slit by a cart-wheel in the dust 
of the highway—bow well James Ruthven knew them ! 

If this is style, then style is a mere business of searched- 
for epithet and simile. Style, however, is nothing of the 
kind, but something far more spontaneous, deeper, more 
intimately residing within the soul. 


The Greater Inclination. By Edith Wharton. 

(John Lane. 6s.) 

This book of short stories comes out of America, and it is 
good. It is very good. Mrs. Wharton is one of the few 
to grasp that obvious but much-neglected fact that the 
first business of a writer is to be able to write. Mrs. 
Wharton writes with the finished ease of the skilled crafts¬ 
man, and with the feeling and distinction of an artist. 
Her imaginative talent is therefore absolutely at her dis¬ 
posal, a force which she can control perfectly and exploit 
to its fullest. Such a phenomenon is rare, especially 
among women writers. 

She is clearly of the school of Mr. Henry James. Her 
subjects are chosen similarly to his—dramas of sentiment, 
of the soul; excursions into the obscure recesses of psy¬ 
chology. But there are exceptions, and it must be said 
that though she is subtle she is much less subtle than 
Mr. James, and — may we utter it ? — possibly more 
articulate. She, at any rate, has divined that the ex¬ 
pressiveness of language has limits. 

The story which pleased us best is “ The Pelican,” 
being the history of a lady-lecturer, a widow who began 
to earn a living “ for the baby,” and couldn’t give up 
posing pathetically as a stressful sacrificial mothor oven 
when the baby was a rich financier with a wife and family. 

They began by being drawing-room lectures. The first 
time I s iw her she was standing by the piano, against a 
flippant background of Dresden china and photographs, 
telling a roomful of women pre-occupied with their spring 
bonnets all she thought she knew about Greek art. The 
ladies assembled to hear her had given me to understand 
that she was “ doing it for the baby,” and this fact, 
together with the shortness of her upper lip and the be¬ 
wildering co-operation of her dimple, disposed mo to 
listen leniently to her dissertation. Happily, at that time 
Greek art was still, if I may use the phrase, easily haudled : 
it was as simple as walking down a museum-gallery liued 
with pleasant familiar Venuses and Apollos. All the later 
complications—the archaic and archaistic conundrums; 
the influences of Assyria and Asia Minor; the conflicting 
attributions and the wrangles of the erudite — still 
slumbered in the bosom of the future “ scientific critic.” 
Greek art in those days began with Phidias and ended 
with the Apollo Belvedere ; and a child could travel from 
one to the other without danger of losing his way. 

Throughout this tale the phrasing is of the finest, the 


analysis unerring, the satire kindly keen, and the form 
without flaw. 

What Mrs. Wharton lacks, and we feel the shortcoming' 
to be grave, is a sense of the dramatic. Her themes are 
dramatic enough, but the drama seems to be decentralised, 
frittered away, instead of being gathered up (as surely 
the short story demands) into a single resounding stroke. 
This is so with “ The Pelican,” where the scene in which 
the “ baby ” makes his mother confess her duplicities 
distinctly does not show that effectiveness which is latent 
within it. “ A Journey,” again, suffers in the same way : 
the plight of the woman travelling with the husband 
whose death she must at all costs keep secret from the 
other occupants of the Pullman, is tremendous ; but there 
is no clou, no adequate culmination. On the other hand, 
“ Souls Belated ” has a climax which is at once legitimate 
and striking. 

The Greater Inclination may impress itself on neither the 
English nor the American public, but it is none the less 
distinguished and delightful; and if Mrs. Wharton con¬ 
tinues to write up to the level of it, she cannot fail 
ultimately to make her mark. 


Notes on Novels. 

[These notes on the week’s Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow. ] 

Tiie Strange Story of Hester Wynne. By G. Colmore. 

Throughout this novel we are ever on the verge of 
horrors. The prologue describes a drunkard’s death, and 
then come such chapters as these: “ The Beginning of the 
Dread,” “The Door that Moved,” “The Figure in the 
Moonlight,” “ The Groping Hands,” “ The Figure by the 
Bed,” “ The Dread draws Nearer,” “ The Terror by 
Night,” “ The Scream.” (Smith, Elder & Co. 6s.) 

A Romance of Ceylon. By E. 0 . Walker. 

Ceylon has not been overdone in fiction. In this story a 
beautiful Cinghalese girl, Kirimanica, loves and is loved 
by an English official named Gray; and tho author elabor¬ 
ates—too much, perhaps, for the taste of impatient readers 
—the differences of custom and religion between her 
country and his. Ceylon is no mere titular background to 
the book, but a part of it. (Unwin. 6s.) 

TnK Mauic of the Desert. By W. Smith-Williams. 

A brightly-written story of English upper-class country 
life, and skirmishing off the Spanish coast. Aunt Julia, 
who keeps the early chapters lively by her unceasing 
chatter and oddities, is a pleasant addition to the long roll 
of attractive aunts of fiction. Afterwards we say good¬ 
bye to frivolity, and settle down to the stem duties of tho 
warrior. (Blackwood. 6s.) 

Bonnie Maggie Dauber. By Alan St. Aubyn. 

The author of A Fellow of Trinity may be counted on 
with certainty for the kind of story which romantic young 
misses enjoy. Here he has done it again. Bonnie Maggie 
Lauder is a tale of Exmoor, of squires, of impoverished 
estates, of frustrations and difficulties, and finally of happy 
affection. (White. 6s.) 

From toe Land of the Wombat. By W. S. Walker. 

The land of the Wombat is Australia, and this is a 
collection of Australian yarns by a writer known as 
“ Coo-ee.” He dedicates it to Rolf Boldrewood. The 
stories are of colonials and natives, and their local colour 
is very strong, and their interest often quite lurid. (Long 
3 s. 6d.) b 
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The Light Behind the Veil. 

Chaucer, Shelley; Botticelli, Turner; Crabbe, Blake; 
Michael Atfgelo, Whistler: those who love the sharp 
sweetness of definition, and those who love the mystery 
and mysticism of the dazzle of light that is a veil—I found 
a brief treatise on their opposite methods in two diverse 
aspects of Hastings fishing village, viewed first from one 
cliff, and then from the other. 

From the Castle cliff the picture presented was one of 
exquisite minuthe, crusted with definition, rich with the 
full-blooded colour of time. The daring combination of 
fierce red roof, deep azure sea and green cliff, was fused 
into a harmony like the splendid perfection of a parrot’s 
wing. The clear-cut outlines of tile and wall and wave 
edged and sharpened the mellow glow which they confined, 
so that the senses apprehended a limited exactitude which 
seemed almost pre-Baphaelite, an angularity of beauty at 
once stiff and sweet. It was an incarnation of mediaeval 
art. 

From the opposite cliff there was nothing to be seen in 
the valley but a vague, uncertain shimmer beneath a 
sunlit haze—a shimmer that was a dim tremble of blue 
where the sea was, and that touched, with casual light 
tinges of red and green, the mist between the hills. The 
whole world tingled with indefinite light, faded in excess 
of radiance : its muffled vistas suggested infinite distance; 
its limitations were lost in the mystery of a loveliness that 
was elusive and remote. Here was an embodiment of a 
modern conception of art—the art of the mystics, the art of 
the Celts—which strives by veils and symbols, glimmering 
and vast, to suggest that beauty whose essence is too 
subtle for words. 

The mediaeval and the modem! They are, roughly 
speaking, like those two infinities of Edward Dowden’s 
sonnet: the infinitely little, the speedwell plot wherein he 
loves each separate flower; and the infinitely great, the 
shining plain, the mountains, the sky, “ fathomless and 
broad.” And one infinity is not more marvellous than 
another; and each loving mediaeval grass-blade is as 
exquisite as Turner’s last ecstatic remoteness of sun- 
suffused distance—onlv the distance, the remoteness, appeal 
to us more closely in this age of prosaic ugliness, wherein 
reaction drives our thoughts back along the dim, hazy 
corridors of the past or into the shadowy halls of Eastern 
or Celtic mysticism, wherein our souls hunger beyond the 
reach of our eyes, so that for us to-day the beauty that is 
half concealed beneath a veil exceeds in significance and 
potency the beauty of fullest definition. 

Draw a veil over the most commonplace landscape, and 
immediately it becomes fraught with a mysterious exten¬ 
sion : all its features undergo a subtle transfiguration. It 
conceals, not the familiar fields and trees, but a beauty too 
delicate for the gross sight of man ; it is a mist, not 
between the eyes and the material world, but between the 
soul and infinity. It is beneath the heat-haze that Swin¬ 
burne divines the most perfect beauty : 

Sleep lies not heavier on eyes that have watched all night 
' Than hangs the heat of the noon on the hills and trees. 

Why now should the haze not open, and yield to sight 
A secret fairer than hope or than slumber sees ‘i 


Are not our veiled moons lovelier to us than their naked 
sisters ? I will not take that most barren of all similes, 
wherein Alfred de Musset likens the moon above the 
“ clocher jaunt ” to “«n point sur u »«” ; but those weary, 
slow-climbing moons of Sir PhilipSidney and of Shelley, 
and the love-heavy moon of Walt Whitman—these do not 
equal in beauty the moons of Wordsworth, veiled by 
trees: 

Light birch, aloft upon the horizon’s edge, 

A veil of glory for the ascending moon. 


Or in the following lines, where the light behind the veil 
is made to stand as a symbol for the celestial spirit of 
man: 


As the ample moon 

In the deep stillness of a summer even, 
Rising behind a thick and lofty grove, 

Burns like an uncousutuing fire of light 
In the green trees; and kindling on all sides 
Their leafy umbrage, turns the dusky veil 
Into a substance glorious as her own. . . . 


The veiled vision in Alastor is more exquisite by sheer 
reason of her veiling than the more definite vision in 
Endtjmion ; though both these fade before the vague 
purity of Milton’s vision, wherein are no “ glowing limbs,” 
no “beamy bending eyes,” no “pearl-round ears,” no 
“ blush-tinted cheeks ”—nothing but the abstract light 
behind the veil: 


Came vested all in white, pure as her mind: 

Her face was veiled, yet to my fancied sight 
Love, sweetness, goodness in her person shined. . . . 

In these lines we approach a more subtle mystery of 
veiling, wherein the physical becomes in itself the veil 
through which we penetrate to the light behind. And 
there seems little doubt that flesh made transparent shows 
us loveliness infinitely more ravishing than the most 
delicate perfection of its opaqueness. Gather together the 
tenderest descriptions of physical beauty, call up the 
Loves of the Poets, with their lips of geranium, of coral, 
of poppy ; their eyes of pansy, of the blue of still waters; 
their cheeks like rose and lily, skin of ivory, snowdrifts of 
breasts; and say if among them all there is one to equal 
the loveliness of Milton’s Alcestis, or of that St. Bride 
“whose soul was like sunlight behind a white flower.” 
Marlowe knew better than to hamper with physical detail 
his Helen of ideal beauty; huge similes suggest the light 
that is in her : 

O, thou art fairer than the evening air 
Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars; 

Brighter art thou than flaming Jupiter 
When he appeared to hapless Semele ; 

More lovely than the monarch of the sky 
In wanton Arethusa’s azur’d arms. . . . 


And beside this splendid piling of imagery we may 
place another star-comparison, the quietest of all star- 
comparisons : 

Her face was like the milky way i’ the sky— 

A meeting of gentle lights without a name. 

Spenser, who has all the Elizabethan delight in physical 
perfection, yet veils his Una; and when she undoes her 
fillet, and lays her stole aside, 

her angel face, 

As the great eye of heaven, shined bright, 

And made a sunshine in that shady pluce, 

—the light of the soul shining through the veil of the 
flesh. Light radiates from Juliet on the moonlit balcony : 

But soft! what light from yonder window breaks 
It is the East, and Juliet is the sun . . . 

Wordsworth’s “ phantom of delight ” has in her the 
light of the cheeilul dawn, though her eyes aro like stars 
of twilight, and like twilight her hair, which lust coui- 
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parison is ono much used by Mr. W. B. Yeats. Then 
Marian Erie : her very flesh is light: 

The small fair face between the darks of hair 
I used to liken, when I saw her first. 

To a point of moonlit water down a well. 

The light not only shines behind, not only shines 
through, but makes a halo about the Michal of Paracelstu : 
And Michal’s face 

Still wears that quiet and peculiar light, 

Like the dim halo floating round a pearl ? 

Pompilia’s face has also pearl-light in it—that loveliest 
of all women’s faces, “ shaped like a peacock’s egg and 
pure as pearl.” 

Pompilia! the heart fills with worship towards the man 
who has given us so exquisite a piece of womanhood. 
She lives shrined in the inmost part of us—shrined as 
Guiseppo saw her at the window, 

Framed in its black square length, with laingi in hand, 
Pompilia ; the same great, grave, grief-ful tar 
As stands i’ the dusk on altar that I know, 

Left alone with one moonbeam in her cell, 

Our Lady of all the Sorrows. 

And she too, where description reaches its final perfec¬ 
tion, is veiled; but there never was a lovelier light 
behind: 

... till at last 

Began a whiteness in the distance, waxed 
Whiter and whiter, near grew and more near, 

Till it was she ; there did Pompilia come : 

The white I saw shine through her was her soul’s 
Certainly, for the body was one black, 

Black from head down to foot. She did not speak: 
Glided into the carriage; so a cloud 
Gathers the moon up. 

E. AV. 


Things Seen. 

“Ships that Pass -— ” 

My hired wherry-yacht—ugliest of hermaphrodite craft— 
lay moored to the bank. There was nothing moving on 
.river or land save a couple of red cows making their 
leisurely way across that stretch of emerald-green velvet. 
The remains of a deserted windmill stood up gaunt 
and grey against the pale blue of the early morning 
sky. On the other side of the sluggish river the undrained 
reed - marshes stretched away to the twin churches just 
visible on the horizon, a dark ridge of taller reeds 
tracing the course of the dyke leading to a hidden, half 
overgrown broad. A tiny ripple chattered against the 
ugly slab side of the “ yacht.” The rattle of frying-pan 
against stove came from the galley forward; the dinghy’s 
painter squeaked a little. Suddenly there were new 
sounds added to theso: the splash and “ suck ” of a quant, 
and the louder, fussier ripple made by the bows of a 
moving boat. I looked up—and there, floating gaily down 
stream, were Monsieur, Madame, et lie be. Their home 
was something between a very small house boat and the 
cabin of a launch mounted on a mnn-o’-war’s cutter; it 
was diabolically gaudy with black and scarlet paint, fresh 
and glistening. Madame, in black and scarlet—like lier 
ship—leant against the long tiller, and steered by the lithe 
inflections of her young, trimly belted figure, her fingers 
busy tbo while with gleaming steel pins and a rudimentary 
grey sock; Monsieur, short and just a little stout, liolland- 
coated and spectacled, one moment struggled with his over- 
long quant, the next ran forward to manipulate the sail; 
Bcbe, fat and stolid, sat in his chair, tethered by scarlet 
cords to a stanchion on tlie cabin-roof, watching with placid 
eyes his mail-cart towing in the dinghy that curvetted 
behind. The paraphernalia of an artist littered the deck 
aft; forward a pile of tin pots and pans shone like silver in 
tho sunshine. As the clumsy argosy came abreast of me a 


tiny breeze caught the red-brown rag of sail; it filled ; 
the drowsy babble of the water round the boat’s bluff bows 
grew more insistent, and Monsieur, breaking into a oheery 
whistle, drew in his quant, its wreaths of dripping green 
weed sprinkling the deck with silvery drops. 

Five minutes later I had the river and the June morning 
to myself again. 


Conquest. 

Some little girls were busy over the piece of poetry set 
for learning by heart. It was Cowper’s “ Lines on 
Receiving His Mother’s Picture.” 

One of them wore a black dress in memory of a dead 
mother. She loved poetry, and had even wiitten little 
rhyming verses which that mother had praised. She was 
only twelve years old, but these lines of Cowper’s showed 
her, as in a picture, the whole misery of orphanhood. 

Yet her pride rebelled at the thought of exposure : she 
would learn them and say them, and no human eye should 
discover that it was her own aching heart that was crying 
aloud. 

Perhaps after all she did not really care so very much. 
No one at least should know that she cared. 

And so the time came for the repeating of the lesson, 
and the children, with hands behind them, stood ready. 

O that those lips had language! Life has passed 

With me but roughly since I heard-thee last 

came rather coldly from the lips of a rosy creature whose 
life had been along the primrose-way. One after the other 
took up the cue, and at last came the orphan’s turn : 

My mother! when I learned that thou wast dead, 

Say, wast thou conscious of the tears I shed ! J 

Hovered thy spirit- 

And then followed hesitation, a droop of the head, and 
choking tears. 


Paris Letter. 

{From our French Corretpondent.) 

La Vogue is a tiny monthly magazine, robed in yellow. 
On my return from Italy, I find the two last numbers 
upon my table. I open one, and alight upon a criticism of 
the Anglo-Saxon idol of the hour. I translate portions : 

Much noise has been lately made round Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling, which causes naive souls to believe that he has a 
great deal of genius. When I have said that Mr. Kipling 
has a good deal of talent, I believe I remain strictly within 
the limits of truth; and when I add that he owes his 
popularity to reasons foreign to literature, I am sure of 
advancing nothing false. Mr. Kipling writes as we box, 
with the robust intention of knocking his reader down. 
He has the alert and insolent pen of the journalist he was, 
even when he rises to a kind of verbal lyricism which is 
not without a slight echo of Bret Harte. Behind his eye¬ 
glass he shows the imperturbable glance of the Yankee 
reporter—whose nervously impressionable retina he pos¬ 
sesses. Agitated in repose, calm in effort, Mr. Kipling is a 
man of action. He is the poet of men-of-war, agents of 
destruction, as Walt Whitman was the poet of steam- 
engines, instruments of regeneration. Absolutely lacking 
in general ideas, he shares, with sincere enthusiasm, which 
at the same time makes his fortune, all the prejudices of 
the crowd. . . . He refused to enter a university, which 
refusal explains, without excusing, his bad Btyle. ... In 
London he wrote The LUjhl that Failed, a novel which widely 
established his reputation, though it hardly rises above the 
stories of Rider Haggard. What have we to say of this 
young man, who, lately ill, received at New York daily 
thousands of telegrams from Euglaud, Canada, Iudia, 
Australia, the Cape of Good Hope, and the Emperor of 
Germany himself 't Now that he is cured, we dare affirm 
that he should bo named poet-laureate to Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes. 
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Writing of the Jungle Book, this critic says : 

Mr. Kipling sometimes deserves better than his universal 
popularity. He sometimes earns the esteem of writers . . . 
in lending himself to comparisons, more ingenious than 
just, with Pierre Loti and Leconte de Lisle. Mr. Kipling 
is quite original in these tales, whose heroes are wolves, 
panthers, tigers, pythons, elephants, and even seals. But 
spare us all comparison with La Fontaine, whose genius 
was made up of grace, of malice, and of moderation. 

A new French book to be recommended is Postage de 
hidouins, by an unknown writer, Myriam Harry, evidently 
a pseudonym. Like Mr. Kipling’s Plain Tales from the Hills, 
these delightful short stories deal altogether with Eastern 
life. But they deal with an Oriental race less mysterious, 
lees complex, and different in quite another way from the 
Indian race. These children of the desert make very 
simple, slightly monotonous studies. The stories lack in 
treatment, the variety, the compelling force of Mr. Kipling; 
but, on the other hand, they possess what Plain Tales 
from the mils cannot lay claim to: grace, distinction, and 
elegance. Their style is very charming, even when the 
subject is extremely thin. When the writer, towards the 
end of the book, leaves the desert, with its animal and 
fugitive loves, so delicately recorded, and its terrible 
hates, it is to take us to Jerusalem, where we read a 
pathetic and softly satirical tale of a mad woman, claimed 
by all the rival religions, because successively she patronised 
each one, was baptized by the pope, confessed to the 
priest, and was confirmed by the Protestant minister, and 
was denied by all in her death, when she was found 
drowned in her cistern. Of Jerusalem Christmas Myriam 
Harry writes: 

The Qrotto of the Nativity is invaded by wealthy 
Americans, who have paid for their seats with gold, while 
the poor and humble recite their prayers in the courtyard. 
There, where once knelt simple shepherds, priests, a blaze of 
gold, carelessly recite the Christmas Gospel, and above may 
be heard the drawl of a pope reciting a rival Mass. The 
straw on which Christ was born is replaced by a marble 
bed, on which you are shown the impress of his mother’s 
body. Instead of the crib so humanly miserable is an altar 
of porphyry, outrageously inlaid with jewels, royally pro¬ 
faned with lace and ermine. An alabaster slab indicates 
the spot where the Magi knelt, they who worshipped in 
the dust! And one thinks if Christ were to appear He 
would tear away those jewels from the walls, and dis¬ 
tribute their price among the poor who pray without in 
the courtyard. 

Those fond of travelling sketches, written with gravity 
and delicate skill, M. Ary Renan’s Paysages Ilistoriques 
will please and interest. The essays are off the beaten 
track, and embrace half-a-dozen of historic spots from 
Torcello, the cradle of Venice, to the torrents of Upper 
Lebanon. M. Kenan’s prose is distinguished and precise, 
as befits that of a son of the most exquisite writer of prose 
this century has produced; but when we remember the 
father the son seems a very small person indeed. Strange 
to sign a page “Kenan” and lack charm, lack that 
wavering, serpentine, almost fluid enchantment of atmo¬ 
sphere, that cadenced beauty of phrase which make 
Kenan’s prose a delight far above poetry, because it is, as 
well as lovely, clear and intelligent, and smiling and softly 
satirical and beguiling with witchery. M. Ary Kenan, in 
his interesting essay on Torcello, quotes most solemnly 
George Sand from her description in Lettres <Tun Voyageur 
of her visit to this mournful island of the Lagoon. The 
French guide-book to Venice also largely quotes from 
these letters, by no means worthy of George Sand. Like 
all hasty and prolific writers, the mighty and admirable 
George wrote a vast amount of rubbish along witli some 
very delightful masterpieces. The best she ever wrote of 
Venice are the opening chapters of Consuelo. “Madame 
Sand,” says M. Ary Renan, “ looked at Torcello with an 
absent eye.” In her Lettres il’un Voyageur she certainly did 
not look upon Venice, nor thought about it, with the eye 


or mind of an artist. She was too busy acting her trans¬ 
parent comedy of “ George,” and trying to take in a 
public only too well, acquainted with her sex and her idle 
loves, with her schoolboy strut, her trousers, and her 
collegian's cap. 

The South of Europe has apparently conquered Paris. 
Quite a horde of lions has invaded us, coming by the 
Pyrenees and by the Alps. First Duse, then Annun/.to, 
Novelli, Foggazzaro, Giacomo; thenGuerrera(theSpanish 
actress), Emilia l’ardo Bazan; and, last, Mathilde Serao, 
the Italian novelist, who has been interviewed, partaken 
of banquets enough to be ill for the rest of her life, and 
has just left us for repose in her native land. 

H. L. 


Memoirs of the Moment. 

• _ 

Debates in the House of Commons are sometimes amusing, 
despite the dulness of the record of them made in the 
daily press. The other evening, for instance, when the 
vote of £39,000 was being taken for the Public Kecord 
Office in Dublin, the whole proceedings formed a very 
sprightly footnote to current Irish history. From the 
Irish benches there was an allegation of favouritism in the 
permissions given to applicants to search out documents in 
the Kecord Office’s historic archives. Mr. Gerald Balfour 
said that such permission, while it was given to eminent 
and impartial historians like Mr. Froude and Mr. Lecky, 
must be denied to mere politicians whose history was 
necessarily partisan. The impartiality of Mr. Froude! 
Mr. Lecky supported the proposition. He had used the 
privileges of inspection gingerly, he had not inflamed 
men’s minds, he had exercised a wise discretion which 
could not be expected from mere ordinary mortals, and he 
gave his support to the Government in its refusal to open 
its doors to political or historical writers who approached 
the documents with a bias. 


Then Mr. Swift MacNeill, who had sat opposite feasting 
his ears on these acerbities of feeling expressed in tones 
of dulcet monotony, sprang to his feet. “The right 
hon. gentleman,” he said, shooting out a finger at Mr. 
Lecky, who shook his impartial head to deny in advance 
anything an Irish member on the other side might blurt 
out—“ the right hon. gentleman has a most remarkable 
memory [more shakes of the head from Mr. Lecky], for 
the description he has just given of the partisan historian, 
intended to justify the Government in its refusal to allow 
me to see these documents, reproduces almost word for 
word a footnote of his own, published years ago, in 
criticism of the methods of Mr. Froude.” (More, but 
feebler, shakes of Mr. Lecky’s head.) Then Mr. MacNeill 
went on to say that when he made his first visit to the 
Dublin Record Office, many years ago, he made it in 
company of a man whom “ even the Superior Person 
'opposite ” would admit to be a civilised human being— 
the late Dean of Christ Church, Dean Liddell. (The Times, 
by the way, is the only paper that tried to report the 
name, and then it came out “ Little.”) The Dean and his 
companion were received by Sir Bernard Burke, who, in a 
certain room, said: ‘ ‘ This is where Froude and Lecky work; 
but I never let them in together, for fear they’d take to 
boxing.” The loud laugh which went up from both sides 
of the House found Mr. Lecky still shaking his head, his 
dissent on this occasion finding further expression in 
the hardly relevant romark that he and Froude were 
never in Dublin together. Mr. Swift MacNeill had 
made his point. If he, one of Her Majesty’s Counsel, 
a professor in an Irish university, and tho author of a 
History of the Irish Rebellion of 'OS, was to be refused 
access to public documents because his published result 
would, as Mr. Gerald Balfour said, “ inflame public 
passions,” then it was monstrous to say that Mr. Froude 
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should have been made free oi '.he papers. Not even 
Mr. Lecky would say that the only “ impartial” historian 
known to Mr. Lecky was Mr. Lecky himself. Not only 
Mr. Dillon and Mr. T. P. O’Connor, but Mr. Asquith and 
Mr. Bryce, insisted on the absurdity of the censorship; 
and the good-humoured encouragement given by a group 
of Conservative members to all Mr. Swift MacNeill’s sallies 
at Mr. Lecky the monopolist found expression in a little 
speech of protest directed by Lord Charles Beresford 
against Mr. MacNeill’s exclusion. If the political opinions 
of applicants to see public records in Ireland are to be 
considered, why not the literary opinions of applicants 
for readers’ tickets in the British Museum? The task of 
the censor is as absurd in the one case as in the other; 
and the boycotted debate on the boycotted Mr. Swift 
MacNeill will probably prove an effective protest against 
the official gagging of historical inquiry, and will end Mr. 
Leoky’s momentary appearance in the character of an 
inquisitor. 


When you see B with a dash after it, B - in fact, 

and this literally on every page of a good-sized book, you 
naturally think that the diction is that customary, accord¬ 
ing to a recent witness, among Masters of Hounds. But 
a second glance will persuade you that you are quite mis¬ 
taken as to the character of The Alleged Haunting of 

IP - Home. It is an absolutely correct book, so far as 

propriety goes, whatever may be divined by the un¬ 
sympathetic reader as to its accuracy. Above all, it is a 

book of mystery. If B-House, on the T-River, 

is haunted, people known by half the letters of the 
alphabet shall bear witness to it, though its owners, the 

S-family, who like to let the house as if ghosts did 

not already inhabit it rent free, may object to the 
exposure. Frankly, is not this assumption of initial 
mystery in a book edited by the Marquis of Bute and 
Miss A. Goodrich-Freer (one is glad to get an honest 
name or two somewhere) a little unnecessary and 
not a little provoking ? And the futility of it all! 

For there, to the undoing of the “B-” upon the 

binding, of the “B-” upon the title-page, of the 

“B-” on every headline of every page, of the 

“ B-—— ”a hundred times repeated in the text—to the 

deleting of all these dashes, upon page 82, the-is let 

out of the bag, and by an oversight the name is printed in 
full— Ballechin. This, of course, is the doing of no 
ordinary printer’s demon, but of a “ malignant influ¬ 
ence.” No doubt Lord Bute will cancel the edition, a 
very prettily printed one, published by Mr. Bedway ; for 
a British marquis is not going to own himself beaten by 
a sprite. The reader, for his part, would prefer to have 

the blanks everywhere filled: Ballechin in place of B-, 

the Steuart family for the S- family, the Tay for the 

T-, Dunkeld for D-, and so on through all the 

maze of dashes that stand for proper names, sometimes to 
the number of fourteen upon a single page. 

A coincidence may be worth recalling. In Lot hair 
Lord Beaconsfield made, on one page, precisely the same 
betraying slip of the pen, when instead of “ Monsignor 
Catesby” he wrote “ Monsignor Capel,” the original from 
whom his Catesby was drawn. And Lord Bute was the 
hero of that book. 


A story is none tho worse because it is not new, as 
Mark Twain’s recent efforts in oratory have proved. 
Henoe one feels quite justified, if only that Mark may 
care to add it to his repertory, in telling again the tale of 
the ’bus conductor and the watch chain. All down the 
Strand the conductor, at intervals of a few yards, dangled 
his watch chain before the driver of the ’bus behind him. 
“ Why do I do that?” he said, in reply to a passenger. 
“Oh, it’s only a little joke between me and Bill: his father 
was hanged.” 


Correspondence. 

Mr. Silas Hocking’s Popularity. 

Sir,— I hope I am not insensible of the honour you have 
done me in devoting a special article to an inquiry into 
the cause or causes of what you are kind enough to call 
my “ popularity.” Nor do I complain of the measure of 
praise or dispraise meted out to me. I cannot help 
thinking, however, that the writer of the article has done 
less than justice to the great body of Nonconformists to 
which I have the honour to belong. He appears to accept 
without qualification the traditional idea that they are 
“ Philistine ” to the core—that they have neither refine¬ 
ment nor culture nor education. 

“ The other arts, by the way,” he says, “ scarcely exist 
for them: they eschew the theatre; music means hymns, 
anthems, and sometimes 1 The Messiah ’; to painting they 
are completely indifferent; architecture as an art has 
never occurred to them.” 

Now, however true this may have been in the past—say 
a hundred years ago—it seems to me incredible that any 
man can believe that it is true to-day. For good or ill, 
I fancy that Dissenters know as much about theatres as 
other people; nor have they failed in appreciation of art 
or in artistic achievement, nor shown themselves deficient 
in the higher branches of learning. I admit that many of 
our chapels p.re irremediably ugly; but it must bo remem¬ 
bered that most of them were built by the freewill offerings 
of the poor, without a farthing’s help from the State, and 
art in architecture is a luxury that only the rich can 
command. 

In creative literature also I claim that Dissenters have 
not fallen a whit behind. It is no secret that Barrie and 
Crockett and Ian Maclaren, and Miss Thorneycroft Fowler 
and John Oliver Hobbes, and even Kipling, are all of 
them Nonconformists, or the children of Nonconformists. 
Hence it is unfair to gird at Nonconformists as though, 
education and culture and refinement were all a matter of 
going to the Established Church, or not going. I can 
quite believe that fashionable Kensington knows me not; 
but the explanation of that is not to be found in the fact 
that I am a Dissenter, for in other parts of the country 
Churchpeople have bought tens of thousands of my books, 
and the question of sect or creed, as far as I know, has 
never been raised. Perhaps even Kensington, may con¬ 
descend to notice me some day. 

But the truth is. I have not attempted to write for the 
fashionable few. Most likely I should fail were I to try. 
I have aimed at the multitude—the middle and working 
classes; have written about what I think I understand. 
How far I have succeeded is not for me to say. 

One other point. Tho writer of the article says: “It 
[the novel] must on no account bo realistic, for these 
people [the Dissenters] seek in art a means, not of getting 
closer to life, but of receding from it—so mean and 
unlovely as life is to their unseeing eyes.” This— 
not to put too fine a point on it—is not flattering to the 
Dissenters. Yet I would like to remark that my book, 
God’s Outcast, which some critics described as too painfully 
realistic, has run through eight large editions in as many 
months. 

In conclusion, I have only to add that I am quite 
convinced, from the whole tenour of the article, from its 
sympathetic references to myself, that the writer would 
not intentionally do an injustice to any section of the 
community. It is still the misfortune of Nonconformists 
to bo misunderstood. The traditional caricature still holds 
the field. Prejudices die hard. But literature and the 
arts should know nothing of Episcopacy or Dissent, and 
the reading public cannot be classilied by any reference 
to Church or Chapel.—I am, &c., 

Silas K. Hockino. 

Highgate: July 3, 1899. 
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An Author’s Complaint. 

Sir, —It is impossible to allow Sir Martin Conway’s 
letter, published in your issue of July 1, to pass unchal¬ 
lenged. He states that the Society of Authors might have 
interfered in the case of my boycotted novel to the extent 
of making a protest “if the question had been one of 
literary censorship.” 

Surely the correspondence in the June Author clearly 
establishes that the veto of my novel was a particularly 
clear case of literary censorship. Mr. Kingdon (the 
departmental manager of Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son) 
told me personally that he “ could not permit a novel with 
such a title to appear amongst other books on their stalls,” 
and he distinctly gave that as his reason for not taking the 
book into stock. 

I directly challenged Mr. Kingdon to deny this in my 
letter to Messrs. W. H. Smith & 8 on of October 24, 
1898 (see June Author ). It was impossible for him to 
make any such denial, and he has never denied the 
accuracy of my statement, although, in consequence of this 
case, leading articles condemning the Smith censorship 
appeared in the Morning Post, the Daily Chronicle, the 
Daily Newt, and many other journals. Not only so, but a 
number of gentlemen, electors of the Strand Division, 
invited me to contest the Hon. W. F. D. 8 raith’s seat in 
Parliament upon this vory question-of the censorship, as it 
arose in my case ; and an account of these proceedings was 
reported at length in the leading newspapers—still without 
provoking the denial which I had challenged Mr. Kingdon 
to make, and which it was his bounden duty to give had he 
been able to do so. 

The literary censorship is thus, in fact, admitted ; and it 
is not open to the Society of Authors to take the view 
which Sir Martin Conway expresses.—I am, &c., 

T. Mullett Ellis. 

Savage Club: July 3, 1899. 


“ Man Past and Present.” 

Sir,—I am sorry if I have misrepresented Prof. Keane, 
and certainly I admit the slip by which I called his earlier 
book “ Anthropology ” instead of “ Ethnology,” although 
I did not, as a matter of fact, confuse him with Prof. 
Tylor. With regard to the route of the Kelts, I am afraid 
there is some vagueness and inconsistency of statement in 
Prof. Keane’s own account of the subject. Shortly before 
the passage he 1 quotes in his letter to you, he says (p. 5X1): 

Europe would appear to have been reached by two 
routes, first . . . across the Mediterranean, . . . then 
round by Asia Minor and the Eurasian steppe. . . . Both 
routes were followed by both types. 

However, I now understand that Prof. Keane’s full 
meaning is, that the round-headed Keltic type went by 
Asia Minor, and the long-headed Teutonic type by the 
Eurasian steppe. Only, surely, the farther apart you keep 
round-heads and long-heads the more difficult it becomes 
to explain the conjectured adoption by the round-heads of 
the long head language. Under what conditions does one 
people adopt en matte the language of another with which 
it does not coalesce, and with which it is carefully pro¬ 
hibited, during one period of its wanderings at least, from 
even coming into contact ?—I am, &c., 

Tub Reviewer. 


Giving Satisfaction. 

Sir, —Mr. Beavan, as a logician and historian, is beyond 
my calibre. He says that Horace Smith could not have 
been ignorant of the construction usually placed upon the 
expression “ the satisfaction due to a gentleman.” He 
then sees no conceivable harm in Mr. Smith’s use of that 
phrase “satisfaction” when he meant something totally 


different from the common construction. I have no hope of 
making Mr. Beavan understand the situation. Either he 
has read the contemporary documents in the case, or he 
has not. If he has read them, let him not “ suggest ” 
that I have used them “rather too exclusively” in 
Lockhart’s interest; let him prove his point by citation. 
If Mr. Beavan has not read the documents, he has no locut 
ttandi, and I have no more to say to him.—I am, &c., 

1 , Marloes-road, W.: A. Lano. 

July 2, 1899. 


The “ High History.” 

Sir, —When Mr. Alfred Nutt lectures your reviewer on 
the incorrectness , of his “ critical attitude,” and the 
Athenteum takes me to task for the defect of my “ critical 
method,” will you kindly allow me to call the attention of 
these eminent “Celticists” to the extremely “critical 
position ” of the theory they patronise ? This theory is 
that the legend of the Holy Graal has its origin in Celtic 
tradition. Celtic folklore and mythology have accordingly 
been ransacked for parallels to certain episodes and per¬ 
sonages in the story of the Graal, and the search so far 
has been successful in “ equating” Sir Perceval with the 
“ Great Fool ” of Celtic nursery tales and the Graal with 
the Cauldron of Keridwen, or some other such highly- 
gifted utensil honourably mentioned by Cambrian or 
Hibernian rhapsodists. These are, I believe, the veiy 
closest correspondences yet detected between the iegend and 
Celtic tradition, and few, I imagine, will be found to deny 
that the bond which connects the romance with pre-Christian 
story is as cogent as that which unites the ace of spades to 
the Great Mogul. Mr. Nutt somewhat minimises the 
scope of his own theory when he confines himself, as he 
does in his letter to you, to stating his belief that “ the 
Grail legend contains elements immeasurably more antique 
than our greyest cathedrals,” and that “ the framework 
and many essential incidents of the legend are largely 
pre-Christian.” As to its containing “ elements ” of pre- 
Christian or even pre-historic antiquity, I apprehend that the 
same might as truly be predicated of Mr. Kipling’s latest 
batch of tales as of the Graal legend. The pdte de foie grat 
does not owe its origin to the truffles it contains. But to 
maintain that the framework and many essential incidents 
of the legend are largely pre-Christian and Celtic—for this 
is Mr. Nutt’s real contention—is simply, as Prof. Court- 
hope has well said before me, “ to advance a proposition 
that can hardly be sustained by argument.” Argument, 
indeed, is out of the question. The High Hittory 
gives the legend; the Celtic framework and corresponding 
incidents are simply non-existent. A “critical method” 
capable of discerning the germs of the Graal legend in 
any of the imaginary parallels cited by Mr. Nutt in his 
Studiet is equally capable of finding the central idea 
of Pickwick in the Hittite inscriptions, or reading adum¬ 
brations of Tom Jones between the lines of the Rosetta 
Stone. Had the Celticists ever unearthed a single real 
likeness, comparable, for instance, with the likeness of 
Shakespeare’s “ Hamlet ” to the Ainlethus of Saxo Gram¬ 
maticus, their case would have been impregnable. But 
such a likeness they have not fouud, and, it is safe to pro¬ 
phesy, will not find. For of what is the Graal the symbol 
and representative '1 In mediicval romance, the Graal is 
always and everywhere the emblem, not merely of the 
Eucharist, but of the Eucharist interpreted according to 
the dogma of Transubstantiation. The whole story, warp 
and woof, belongs to an age when that dogma was in the 
very air men breathed, when the religious sentiment of 
Christendom demanded that it should be formally declared 
a necessary article of faith. To look for its origin in pre- 
Christian ages is to dig for coal in tho primeval granite. 
It is not there, and cannot be there. The “ Celticists ” 
may perhaps be adepts at boring, but their knowledge of 
literary geology is at fault. The “ Celtic theory, ” in fact, 
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as applied to the Graal legend, is played out, and the 
sooner the fact is recognised, the better. It is heart¬ 
breaking to see good hard work and wide erudition wasted 
in futile attempts to bolster up an hypothesis never 
supported by any argument founded on fact or likelihood, 
and now rendered obsolete by the establishment of a fait 
nouveau wholly unknown to its exponents. This “ new 
fact ” is that the prose romance printed by M. Potvin, and 
translated by me as the High History, is the identical work 
which, as early as the middle of the thirteenth century, 
was known as “ The Graal, the Book of the Holy Vessel.” 
The centre of gravity of tie whole controversy as to its 
origin is, in fact, shifted, now that the legend itself is 
proved to be something quite different from what the con¬ 
troversialists believed it to be. Mr. Nutt’s own “ critical 
attitude” towards the High History I do not understand. 
If he had read the French romance, or Mr. Williams’s 
translation of the Welsh translation, when he wrote his 
Studies, why did he not give an abstract of the version as 
ho did of all the other known versions? Why did he 
leave it to me to point out for the first time that this and 
none other is “ the Graal, the Book of the Holy Vessel ” ? 
On the other hand, if he had not read it, how came he not 
to make himself acquainted with a document so vitally 
connected with his subject? The French, the Welsh 
translation of the French, and the English translation of 
the Welsh, had been under his very nose for years, yet he 
failed to show the slightest appreciation of their bearing 
or value. Even now, both he and the Atheneeum magis¬ 
terially inform the world that the High History is, after 
all, nothing more than a mediaeval French romance, neither 
better nor worse than many others, as if this were the 
point at issue. The point is really whether or not it is 
the Book of the Graal. If it is, let it be accepted as such, 
whatever its literary merit may be. It is significant, how- 
over, that these high authorities scrupulously refrain from 
naming any other French prose mediaeval romance which 
can bear a moment’s comparison with the High History. 
Their reason for this singular omission is, I admit, quite 
conclusive, though undivulged. They cannot. The High 
History remains as I described it, “not only the most 
coherent and poetic of all the many versions of the legend, 
but also the first and most authentic.” It is hardly 
“cricket” for even “Celticists” to run down the real 
legend of the Graal simply because it does not suit their 
theories to acknowledge the fact that it is the legend. 
Here, for the present, I take my leave of the “ Colticists.” 
When they have produced any proof that there exists or 
ever has existed any vorsion of the Legend of the Graal of 
an earlier date than the High History, any proof that it 
has been interpolated or tampered with, any proof that it 
is not the work known in the Middle Ages as the “ Book 
of the Holy Vessel,” I am quite prepared cheerfully to 
admit that it is not what I take it to be—“ the original 
story of Sir Perceval and the Holy Graal, whole and 
incorrupt, as it left the hands of its first author.”—lam, &c., 

Sebastian Evans. 


Charles Darwin. 

Siu, — In looking over last week’s number of the 
Academy, I find that you have awarded a prize for an 
epitaph which asserts that Charles Darwin demonstrated the 
law of evolution. Is there not something wrong here? 
The law of evolution, as far as I can understand the 
history of scionce, has been demonstrated by nearly all 
scientists since Aristotle. What Charles Darwin did do 
was to attempt to explain the law of evolution by natural 
selection.—I am, &c., A. Stodakt Walkek. 

•30, Walker-street, Edinburgh. 

[Dr. Walker’s remonstrance is quite to the point. But 
it must be borne in mind that in these Competitions the 
prize goes to the best, and the best is not necessarily 
perfect. — Ed. Academy ] 


Mr. Labouchere’s Imaginary 
Poems. 

Our Prize Competitions. 

RESULT OF No. 39. 

The terms of last week’s competition were thus explained :— 
“In Mr. Lang's story ‘A Bookman’s Purgatoryin Books and 
Dookmi*. we read : ‘ Blinton was wont to Bay he expected to 00me 
across “Triolets of a Tribune,” by Mr. John Bright.and “Original 
Hymns tor Infant Minds.” by Mr. Henry Labouohere, if he only 
hunted long enough.' Let us suppose that he did hunt long 
enough, and came upon Mr. Labouchere’s work. For the best 
selection from its pages, not exceeding 2i lines, we offer a prize of a 
guinea.” 

In reply, several very interesting extracts from Mr. Laboncherc’s 
imaginary work have reached ns. The best is the following, con¬ 
tributed by L Kent, Southwood, Highgate, N.: 

No. 15 oi' Ms. Hbsby Labouchebk's Original Hymns 
fob Infant Minds. 

Good little children are not proud ; 

Their meekness they proclaim aloud : 

And this is still their infant song : 

“ Our Bide is always in the wrong. 

Our mothers are not good nor kind ; 

They slap us if we do not mind, 

And put us in the comer too— 

A thing they have no right to do." 

And though each child would dearly love 
Its father's actions to approve ; 

Yet must it see, with pained surprise, 

That they are neither just nor wise. 

“ The other children's parents are 
Bitter,” it moans, “ than my papa, 

I fear he is a greedy man, 

Getting and keeping what he oau. 

But I. with all my little might, 

Will do my best to set him right ; 

And weekly raise, both loud and high, 

My truthful and condemning ory.” 

Thus runs the virtuous infant’s lay. 

Its parents it will not obey ; 

But still proclaims iu tireless song 
That they are always in the wrong. 

Other hymns follow : 

Golden Roles fob Little Englanders. 

Come, little children, list to me: 

Learn my Commandments Tea. 

I. Love all your fellow-men, except 
Your fellow country-men. 

II. Don't *• thank the goodness and the grace 
That on your birth have Bmiled’’ — 

A Matabele's better far 
Than a mere “ English child.” 

III. 'When waging war 'gainst savage hordes 

Greet their defeat with tears— 

Politely hand them Maxim guns, 

And take your chance with spears. 

IV. Hate all who seek your country's weal. 

V. Love all who work her woe. 

VI. Remember, an “ Imperialist ” 

Is your most deadly foe. 

VII. Foreign aggression meekly meet 

With “Please, sir, step this way.” 

VIII. Never resort to force of arms. 

IX. All demands gladly pay. 

X. Cultivate peace at any price. 

(No need to win your spurs.) 

Do all these things, and you Bhall be 
Great “ Little Englanders." 

[G. N , Clifton.] 
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God bless Haroourt. God bless me, 

And save onr precious souls ! 

God keep Her Graciouf Majesty, 

And God bless Tommy Bowles. 

God bless onr little English isle— 

It’s spreading much too far— 

And make me, in a little while. 

A Minister of War. 

Oh, straighten oat onr crooked Rhodes, 

And make the rongh ways plain ; 

Wipe oat the Dally Afail-y codes, 

And baild up Troth again. 

[B. B., Birmingham.] 

I love my Little England, 

So prosperous and free ; 

The Rhodes that lead to Empire 
Are not the roads for me. 

Though Tory Bumbles bungle ; 

Though pushing paupers cheat, 

I love my Little England 
(But not her costly fleet). 

I love to watch her rulers 
Their little faults to find. 

I lore my Little England, 

She suite my little mind. 

[E. M. B. U., London. | 

Little England, Little Eagland, 

Ere you grow to man’s estate, 

Learn from me this humble lesson : 

It is folly to be great. 

Primrose paths that lead to glory 
It is foolishness to roam ; 

Are there not for young explorers 
Labyrinths of Truth at home l 

Should they tempt you with an atlas, 

Show you where.the Transvaal lies: 

Listen with polite attention, 

But with pity in your eyes. 

Tell them that they really shouldn’t 
Try to teach geography— 

“ Boots are made in gay Northampton, 

That is quite enough for me! ” 

[N. P., London.] 

Replies received also from : J. H., Tunbridge Wells ; T. C., 
Buxted ( 2 ) ; J. D. A., Ealing: Miss C., Redhiil; M. A. C. M., 
Wells ; H. P. B., Glasgow ; J. H., Tavistock ; A. H. B., London. 


Competition No. 40. 

In a letter from Robert Louis Stevenson to Mr. Henley, written in 
1 S84, and quoted in part on pp. 28,2'.) of this number of the Academy, 
the writer complains that novelists will not produce the brave 
romances his soul loves; nor do their books open in the right way. 
He then gives three openings of his own invention as specimens 
of what he likes. This is one : 

CHAPTER I. 

The notary, Jean Rossignol, had been summoned to the top 
of a great house in the Isle St. Louis to make a will; and now, 
his duties finished, wrapped in a warm roquclaure and with a 
lantern swinging from one hand, he issued from the mansion 
on his homeward way. Little did he think what strange 
adventures were to befall him !- 

We offer a prize of a guinea to the author of the best adventure 
which befell the notary, Jean Rossignol, on this occasion. The 
account or summary of the adventure must not exceed 250 words, 
and it ought to be remembered by competitors that the adventure 
should be likely to please Stevenson. 

Rules, 

Answers, addressed “ Literary Competition, The Academy, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.," must reach us not later than the first post 
of Tuesday, July 11. Each answer must be accompanied by the 
coupon to be found in the first column of p. 4 s or it can¬ 
not enter into competition. We wish to impress on competitors 
that the task of examining replies is much facilitated when one Bide 
only of the paper is written npon. It is also important that names 
—both Christian name and surname—and ad drosses should alwayB 
be given: we cannot consider anonymous answers. Competitors 
sending more than one attempt at solution must accompany 
each attempt with a separate coupon, or stamps for toe same ; 
otherwise the first to bo looked at will alone be considered. 


Horoscopes. 

From the French of Frangois Coppee. 

Before the sibyl with her haunted eves 
Two sisters sat with delicate arms enlaced; 

Watched as she dealt the cards, and, without haste, 
Spelt out the rune of their two destinies. 

Brown-haired and gold-haired, fresher than the dawn, 
Poppy and white anemone were they, 

A flower of autumn and a flower of May, 

They watched to see their fates from darkness drawn. 

“ Life will be sad for you and yours, heigho! ” 

The sibyl told the autumn-coloured maid. 

“ But will my lover love me 8 ” “Ay,” she said. 

“ Why, then, I shall be all too happy so." 

“ With earthly love you never shall be fed,” 

The sibyl told the lady white as snow. 

“ But shall I love at all ?” “ Ay, even so.” 

“ Then happy I shall live and die," she said. 

Nora Hopper. 


Books Received. 


Week ending Thursday, July 6. 

THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Nash (U. S.), Ethics and Revelation.(Macmillan A Co. 6/0 

POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES-LETTRES. 

Deluscar (Horace), Deluscar's Morris, and Other Poems.(Gay & Bird) 3 6 

Moore (T. Sturgo). The Vinedresser, and Other Poems.(Unicorn Press) 2/ft 

Cornwallis (K.), The War For the Union.(New York : Wall-street 

Investigator) 

Lee-Hamilton (Eugene and Annie), Forest Notes.(Grant Richards) :</« 

Mansfield (Charlotte), Flowers of the Wind .(Elkin Mathews) 2/ft 

Beeching (H. 0.), A Selection from the Poetry of Samuel Daniel and 

Michael Drayton .(Dent) 

Aveling (H.), Poems and Paragraphs... (Digby, Long) 


HI8TORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Trent (W. P.), John Milton.... . (New York: The Macmillan Co.) 3,8 

Elson (H. W.), Side Lights on American History.(New York: The 

Macmillan Co.) 3/0 

Blackman (W. F.), The Making of Hawaii.(New York: The Mac¬ 

millan Co.) 7/6 

Narfon (Julien de), Pope Leo XIII. Translated by G. A. Raper 

(Chapman & Co.) 

Zimmermann (Father B.), Carmel in England.(Burns A Oates) fyo 

Sidney (Philip), Memoirs of tbo Sidney Family.(Unwini 10 0 

Bridge (Edited by Cyprian A. U.), Tho Russian Fleet during the Reigo of 
Peter the Great..(Navy Records Society) 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Miller {W. J. C.>, Essays and Nature Studies.(Elliot Stock) 10/8 

Baker (H. B.), 8tories oE the Streets of London .(Chapman & Hall) 7/8 

Lynch lHannah), Toledo ..(Dent) S/ft 

Teignmouth-shore (The Rev. Canon T.), Worcester Cathedral ... (labiater) 1/0 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Shelley (H. C.), Chats About tho Microscope.(Scientific Press) 2/0 


EDUCATIONAL. 

Catting (S. W.), Lessing's Minna von Barnholm ... . (The Macmillan Co.) 3/0 
Kail grieve (Clara A.), Sequel to the Child's French Grammar 

(Edinburgh: Oliver<& Boyd) 
Smith (Charles) and Bryant (Sophie), Euclid's Element* of Geometry. 

Books III. and IV. .(Macmillan) 2/0 

Bertlion (H. K.), Specimens of Modern French Verse... .(Macmillan) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Murray (Edited by Dr. James A. U.), Tho Oxford English Dictionary. 

llorizontality—liywe . .. .(Clarendon Pi ess) 6/0 

Lockie (Katherine F.), Picturesque Edinburgh. .....(Lockie) 3/6 

Sharpe (B. R.), Calendar of Letter Books ot the City of London. Letter 

Book A. .... (Francis) 

British School at Athens, Annual of the..(Macmillan A Co.) 7/6 

Schreiner (Olive), An Engiish-South-Airicau View of the Situation 

(Hodder A Stoughton) I/O 

NEW EDITIONS. 

Dalo (R. W.), Laws of Christ for Common Life .(1 (odder & Stoughton) :|/ft 

l'arr (Mrs.), Robin ....(Mactnillun) 3,6 

New Novels are acknowledged elsewhere. 


'"'a.* Special cloth cases for binding the half-year!g volume 
of the Academy can be supplied for Is. each. The price of the 
bound half-yearly volatile is 8s. 'Jd. Communications should be 
addressed to the Publisher, -13, Chancery-lane. 
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TPvABWIN on TRIAL at the OLD BAILEY; 

L . DEMOCKITUH. With as Appendix. Judicial 

ScaIipam and Erbors, ihowiog Mra Grundy'. Attempt to 
Interfere with the Pubficttion of Scientilic Works at the end 
of the Nineteenth Century. Dedicated to tho Right Honble. 
the Home secretary. Bound in cloth, iK»t free. 2 . 

rpHE UNIVERSAL ILLUSION of PREE- 

WIM, and CRIMINAL RESPONSIBILITY. By 
A. HA MON. frofeoor in the New Univerriiy of Brussels. A 
J no **; T **^‘ ,le J^’ n tnOut , on to the Literature on the all-al*orb- 
ing Question of Determtuium and Free-Will. Poet free, 3a. 6tL 

The University Press. Limited. Watford. London. 


23 O R O U G H of DERBY. 

MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE 

. are ,nvit ®d for the appointment of 
‘RINCII AL to the above College. Salary £600 per annum. 

Further particulars can be obtaiued on application to the 
undersigned. 

Applications must be sent in not later than Tu:sday, 
July 25th. 

Canvassing in any form will be a disqualification. 

_ . . WILLIAM COOPER. Honorary Secretary, 

Derby, June 2Hh, 1899. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 

(LIMITED), 

Tor the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST 

SNGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA 
per annum. 

WINDOW BOOK SOCIETY (for waekl. rxrhangaof Book, 
,t thohouaoiof Subaotibel.) from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 

JOUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum. 

N.B.—Two or Threo Friend, may UNITE tn ONE SUB¬ 
SCRIPTION, and tho. loiaon thaOdat of Carriage. 

Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Proepeotuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis 
and post free. 


CATALOGUES. 


W ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 

14, Henrietta Street, Co vent Garden, SO, South Frederick Bt. 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


CATALOGUES poet free on application. 

T>AE DEKEB’S & B ADD ELEY’S 

TOURI8T8’ GUIDE B00K8. 

New fully detailed CATALOG UE sent poet free on application 

DULAU A CO., 37, 8oho Square, London, W. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 

Now OriXBXD AT 

GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 

Sent Gratis and post free to any address. 

The List contains i POPULAR WORKS ir 
TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
SOLBNOB, and FICTION. Also NEW and SUR¬ 
PLUS Copies of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOK8. 


IMPORTANT.-PRINTINO AND PUBLISHING. 

XTEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, Ac. 

-Ol -KING. SELL A RAILTON, Limited, high-claw 
Printers and Publisher!. 12, Gough Square. 4, Bolt Court, Fleet 
Street, E.C., have specially-built Rotary auu other fast Machines 
for printing illustrated or other Publications and specially-built 
Machines for fast folding and oovering 8, ltt, 24, or 32-page 
Journals at one operation. 

Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to oommenoe 
New Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices free. Adver¬ 
tising and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone 66121. Telegraph “ Africanism, London.” 

M R. HENRY J. DRANE, Publisher, 

Sallsbuty House, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, is pre¬ 
pared to consider MSS. for tho oouiiug season. Authors 
desirous of publishing on their own account can, by applying to 
Mr. Diiank, receive fair treatment, and avoid All middlemen’* 
profits and commissions. No fees charged for reading, Ac. 
Magazines anti Periodicals published on a low commission. 


TDOOK* WANTED, at Prioes affixed.— 

J_) “Snob and Gownsman," ]*29-3«. £5.— "The Germ," 
1 H.V 1 , £2.—"Old Paris," 1878, £2.—'“The Lover's Tale." 1833. £5. 

- Borrows* *’ Wild Wale*.** 1862. £1— Moore's “Alps in im>4." £3 
— : Tit marsh's " Comic Tales." 1841. £6 —“Queen Mah " J8I3. £7. 

— “Alice m Wonderland." 1866 , £2.—“ Pauline: a Fragment," 
1833. £2fV 2 noo Books Wanted at fancy prices. List free.— 
EDWARD RAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 


f ITER ARY RESEARCH.-A Gentleman 

Li experienced in Literary Work, and who has acoess to thr 
British Museum Reading Room, is open to arrange with 
Author or any person requiring assistance in Literary Re- 1 
search, or in seeing Work through the Press. Translation! 1 
undertaken from French, Italian, or Bpanish. — Apply, bj 
Utter, to I). C. Dallas, ft, Furaiv&l Street, Loudon, F..O. 

rpYPE-WRITING promptly and accurately 

L done. 10«L per 1,000 words. Samples and references 
Multi-Copies.—Address, Miss E. M., 18, Mortimer Crescent, N.W. 


T HK SOLICITORS' TYPE WRITING CO., 

66it, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, type AUTHORS' MSS. in- 
telligemly and qui-kly. Speci.tl rates for ooutracts. Typing 
in foreign languagtH. 


The Old Series of THE ACADEMY, which 
ended on October 1st , completed a volume. 
The Index can be obtained gratis on apjili- 
cation to the Publisher. 


“THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 

No. 40. 

All readers attempting this week’s 
Competition (described fully on page 
47) must cut out this Coupon 
and enclose it with their reply. 


30-34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 

*41, Brompton Road, 8.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.O., London ; 

And at Barton Arcade, Mavchxstu. ' 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 

B irkbeck bank, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the mini , 
mun monthly balances, when not drawn below £1 
STOCKS. SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sumi 
n deposit and allows Interest monthly on each oompleted £1. 

birkbeck building society. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOR TWO GUINEAS ru MONTH. 

birkbeck freehold land society. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

FOB nvs SHILLINGS PU MONTH., 

Tho BIRKBECK ALMANACK .with full particulars, post free 
FRANCI8 RAVEN8CROFT. Manager. 

JUST READY. 

THE AMBITIONS of ST. PAUL. By Rev. 

W. GAURETT BORDER. 

OoirTENTH: Concerning Ambition—Three, not One 
—Tho First Ambition—The 8ccond Ambition—The 
Third Audi tion. 

" This little book is laden with many a precious 
thought .'*—Christian Age. 

“ It is full of freshness and suggestion.” 

Sunday School Chronicle. 

Crown Svo, Illustrated, price 2s. 6d., post froe. 

CONVICTED OF HEROISM. A Tale of 

John Pcnrr, Martyr, 1559 1593. By HERBERT 
M. WHITE, B.A. Illustrated by Frank H. 

Simpson. 

“Excellent, unnenal graxp of events, robility of 
ideal, vivid nets, and grace of style.” 

Rev. Ai.rHinw.n Durr, D.D. 
“Ought to have a laruc sale in our schools and 
Churches.” — A. K. Huttom, Exp, M.P. 

London : 21 A 22, Fuj nival Street, Holborn, E.C. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 


SELECTIONS FROM 


ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD’S 

PUBLICATIONS. 


WORKS BY DR. MACLAREN. 

Crown Svo, cloth boards, price 6 *. each, post free. 

THE BEATITUDES, and other Sermons. 

“An cxoellent exposition of tho Beatitudes .... full 
of thought and knowledge and power.” 

British Weekly. 

CHRIST’S “MUSTS,” and other Ser- 

mons. 

“Felicitous exposition, rugged, intense eloquence, 
qnd beautiful illustration.”—word and Work. 

'* Forcible, clear, gracious, and suggestive.” 

Presbyterian. 

THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. 

“They show the same wonderful fertility of apt 
and beautiml illustration 1 *, the same exquisite use of 
language, the same direct heart-searching power 
which we are accustomed to find in all Dr. Maclaren'a 
works .”—Christian World Pu'pit . 

PAUL’S PRAYEBS, and other Sermons. 

“They are plain enough to be understood by the 
unlearned, and yet have sufficient richness and 
cogency to attract the moBt cultivated.” 

New York Observer . 

THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 

Bermona. 

“ The several sermons contained in this volume aro 
■ epleto with a keen spiritual insight, combined with 
an aptness of illustration and beauty of diction which 
cannot fail to both impre>s and charm the reader." 

Methodist Times. 

THE HOLY of HOLIES. A Series of 

Sermons on the 14th, loth, and lflth Chapters of 
the Gospel by John. 

“ No British preacher has unfolded this portion of 
Scripture in a more scholarly style.” 

North British]Daily Mail . 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 

8ermons. 

“ Distinguished by tho finest scholarship and most 
: xqui.-ite literary finish ,"—Christian Loader. 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 3s. fld., post free. 

ILLUSTRATIONS from the SERMONS 

of ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. Edited 
and Selected by JAMtfi8 HENRY MARTYN. 
Containing over 600 beautiful and suggestive 
illustrations. With a Textual Index and Alpha¬ 
betical List of Subjects. 

“ Gemb from a prince of illustrator i.”~Freeman. 
Just Published. Price 4d., or 8s. per dozen. 

RELIGIOUS EQUALITY. A Lecture by 

Dr. MACLAREN. y 


Just Published. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

“THINGS THAT ARE MADE.” Devo¬ 
tional Meditations in the Haunts of Naturo. Br 
Rev. A. J. BAMFORD, B.A., of Royton. ' 

The Freeman says: ‘'Preachers and teachers will 
ind in them many helpful suef-e.lions.” 

Tho Glasgow Uer-.ld says: " They will probably 
interest and instruct many who would an ordinary 
sermon flee." J 


Now Ready, Second Edition, crown Svo, cloth boards 
Is. 6d., post free. 

THE CHARTER of the CHURCH. Lec¬ 
tures on tho Spiritual Principle of Nonconformity 
By P. T. FORSYTH, M.A., D.D. ** 

"Explains the position of religions dissent with 
great force and clo«|iienco.”— Mamhetter Guardian. 

" Nothing could bo more timely than these learned 
mil suggestive lectures .”—Christian World. 






- 

post free. 

OUR PRINCIPLES: aCongregationallst 

Church Manual. By G. B. JOHNSON. 






Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
price Jb. Hd. t post f ree. 

rHE CONDUCT of PUBLIC 

B.v J- HUNT COOKE. A Cli 
Manual lor all Public Sjicakers. 


MEETINGS. 

ir and Concise 


price Ga., post free. 

WELSHMEN in ENGLISH PULPITS ; op. 

Sermons by English Congregational Ministers 
from Wales. AN ith Introduction bv Rov 
CHARLES A. BERRY, D.D. Edited by Rev 
DANIEL WATERS. * * 

The txjmeiloru Timex says: “ And here we have 
thirty excellent portn.ils of prominent and eloiincnt 
UirigrcgHit.n.Bl preachers, with their thirty sermons 
and the price is but a few bhillings.” * 


London : 21 A 22, Furnival Street Holljorn, E.C. 
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SELECTIONS FROM 

ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD’S 

PUBLICATIONS. 


WOBK8 BY DR. MACLAREN. 

Crown 8to, cloth board*, prloe I*, each, poet free. 

THE BEATITUDES, and other Sermons. 

“An excellent exooeltion of the Beatitudes.foil 

of thought and knowledge and power." 

British Weekly. 

CHRIST’S “MUSTS,” and other Ser¬ 

mon*. 

“Fellciton* exposition, ragged, intense eloquence, 
and beautiful illustration ."--Word amt Work. 

“ Forcible, clear, gractoot, and suggestive.” 

troMbttoria*. 


THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. 

“They Bhow the same wonderful fertility of apt 
and beantitul illustrations, the same exquisite use of 
language, the same direct heart-searching power 
which we are accustomed to find in all Dr. Madam's 
work*.”—Ckrtaffcm World Fu'pit. 


THE LEADING WORK on the SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR. 


THE ROUGH RIDERS* 

By Col. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 

Author of “ Ranch Life and the Hunting Trail.” 

With 40 Fall-Page Illustrations from Photographs, and 2 Portraits. 

Demy 8vo, 9*. 

The distinguished author was, with Col. Wood, the organiser and commander of the Rough Riders, 
ami be tells in his book the picturesque story from the inception wf the original idea t'l the mustering 
out of the justly famons regiment. This book has the distinction of being an authoritative narrative, 
personal and intensely vivid, of a unique fighting corps. The illustrations, from photographs by experts, 
are especially noteworthy. _ 

To be obtained of all Booksellers, or the Publishers, 

KBGAN PAUL, TREtfCH, TRUBNER A CO., Ltd, Paternoster House, 

Chnrinar Cross Road, London. W.C. 

HEADY, MONDAY, JULY 17 th. 

AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


PAUL S PRAYERS, and other Sermons. 

“They an plain enough to be understood by the 
unlearned, and yet hare sufficient richness and 
oogency to attract the moet cultivated." 

Note York Observer. 

THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 

Berman*. 

“ The several sermons contained in this volume are 
replete with a keen euiritual insight, combined with 
an aptness of illustration and beauty of diction whioh 
cannot fail to both impress and charm the reader.” 

Methodist Taut. 

THE HOLY of HOLIES. A Series of 

Sermons on the 14th, 15th, and 16th Chapters of 
<he Gospel by John. 

“ No British preacher has unfolded this portion of 
Scripture in a more scholarly style.” 

North British Dailf Mail. 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. 

" Distinguished by the finest scholarship and most 
exquisite literary finish .”—Christian Leader. 

Ci own 8vo, cloth boards, price 3s. 3d., post free. 

ILLUSTRATIONS from the SERMONS 

of ALEXANDER MAC LA REN, D.D. Edited 
and Selected by JAMES HENRY MARTYN. 
Containing over fttO beautiful and suggestive 
illustrations. Wiih a Textual Index and Alpha¬ 
betical List of Subjects. 

” Gems from a prince of illustrator j.”— Treimjn. 
Just Published. Price 4d., or 3s. per dozen. 

RELIGIOUS EQUALITY. A Lecture by 

Dr. MACLAREN. 


Just Published. Crown Sto, 2s. 6d. 

“THINGS THAT ARE MADE.” Devo- 

tional Meditations in the Haunts of Nature. By 
Rev. A. J. BAMFORD, B.A., of Royton. 

The Frsoman says: " Preachers and teachers will 
find in them many helpful suggestions.” 

The Olasooxc Herald says: “They will probably 
interest and instruct many who would an ordinary 
sermon flee.” 

Now Ready, Seoond Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards. 
Is. 0d., post free. 

THE CHARTER of the CHURCH. Lec¬ 
tures on the Spiritual Principle of Nonconformity. 
By P. T. FORSYTH, M.A., D.D. 

" Explains the position of religions dissent with 
great force and eloquence .”—Manchester Guardian. 

“ Nothing conld be more timely than these learned 
and suggestive lecture *.”—Christian World. 

Twenty-first Thousand. Limp cloth, price 6d., 
poet free. 

OUR PRINCIPLES: aCongregatlonalist 

Church Manual. By G. B. JOHNSON. 

Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
price Is. 0d., post free. 

THE CONDUCT of PUBLIC MEETINGS. 

By J. HUNT COOKE. A Clear and Concise 
Manual for all Public Speakers. 


WITH ZOLA IN ENGLAND. 

THE STORY OF HIS EXILE. 

Told by ERNEST A. VIZETELLY. 

With 4 Portrait*. Crown 8vo, doth, 3*. 6d. 

London: CHATTO St WINDTX8, 111, St. Martin’* Lane, W.O. 


Price 1*. net. 

TALMATHA: a Play in Four Acts. 

By ARTHUR GRUMP. 

*•* Talmatha * is well done, and is good to read. Zermos, cool and calculating, and Tostroy, jealous, 
headstrong, and passionate—two hostile kings—make the foundation. Then imagine T&lmatha, daughter 
of Zermos, possessed of a sense of filial duty, which is only after a long struggle overcome by her affection 
for Ponder, son of Toetroy; Pouder, a prince, whose love tor Ta’math* blinds him to all reason ; Fosfora, 
Pouder's mother, faithless to her husband, and indifferent to everything but her intrigue with Zoab; Zoat> 
willing to sacrifice all to realise the supreme happioesa of his love for Fop fora ; and we have the materials 
for a plot as bold and original as need be. With such a plot to work upon, it would not be difficult to write 
a play—of a kind. Bnt Mr. Crump, ss we have said, has done it well. His mingled blank verse and 
rhyme »s full of graceful simile*and felicitous turns of expression. There is a philosophy of life and of 
love in it which shows a keen observation and a mind capable of pondering on things seen. The interest 
is by tarns sustained by a happening of the unexpected, by a ebarmiog vein of humour, or by plain-spoken 
eloquence which cannot bnt arrest the attention. In conclusion, it may be said that the scene in which 
Tostroy debates within himself whether to sacrifice his wife's honour that he may overcome his enemy by 
strategy is very powerful, as is that where Toetroy finds his queen and Zoab together; and Caspar is a well- 
drawn character of a bluff old soldier.”— Richmond and Twickenham Times . 

HTSrOKE k SON, Richmond. Surrey. 


▲ CHARMING GIFT BOOK! 

6s., claret roan, gilt, Illustrated. 

LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 

London t SimpHn, Msrsh.il A Go. Llangalleni Darlington A do. 

DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 

Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. Map* by BARTHOLOMEW. 

Fcep. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated. 

THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN. —With Speoial Contributions from His Exoellency E. J. 

PHRLPS, late American Minister; Professor JOHN BUSKIN, LL.D.; EGBERT BROWNING ; 
A. W. KINGLAKE, and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

THE NORTH WALES COAST. THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

BBEOON and its BEACONS. THE WYE VALLEY. 

BOSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 

BRISTOL. BATH. WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BRIGHTONjilASTBOURNE. HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. 

LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, BETTW8YCOED, and 8NOWDON. 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH, and ABERDOVBY. 

BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLECH, CRICCIETH, and PWLLHELL 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER, k CHELTENHAM. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and th* SPAS of MID-WALES. 


IS.— THE HOTELS of the WORLD. A Handbook to the leading hotel* throughout 

tne world. _ 


Just Published. Post 8vo, cloth, with Portraits, 
price 0s., post free. 

WELSHMEN In ENGLISH PULPITS ; or, 

Sermons by English Congregational Ministers 
Irom Wales. With Introduction by Rev. 
CHARLES A. BERRY, D.D. Edited by Rev. 
DANIEL WATERS. 

The hxpository Times s-ys: *'And here we have 
ihirty excellent portrait* of prominent and eloquent 
t oDgregaiional preachers, with their thirty sermons, 
and the price is but a few shillings.” 

London : II 4 22, Fumival Street Uolborn, E.C. 


"What would not the intelligent touiist in Paris or Romo give for mch a guide-book as this, wh 
teaches so much that is outside the usual scope of such volumes "—The Times. 

*' The best Handbook to London ever issued.”— Liverpool Daily Post. 

SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED, 6s.—0<> Illustrations, 21 Maps and Plans. 

LONDON AND ENVIRONS 

By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M. \. 

With an additional Index of 4,500 References to all Streets and Places of Interest. 
Llangollen: DARLINGTON & CO. 

London-. Simpkin, M< ksball, Hamilton, Ke^t, 4 Co., r td., The Railwav Bookstalls, and all BookielloiB 
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MR. JOHN LONG’S 

NEW LIST. 


Mrs. LOVEH CAMERON’S NEW NOVEL. 

THE GRAZE 

OF CHRISTINA. 

By the Author of ’‘A Fair Fraud,” Ac. In 
specially designed cover, art vellum gilt, 6s. 


ESME STUART'S NEW NOVEL. 

IN THE DARE. 

By the Author of " Sent to Coventry,” &c. In 
Bpicially designed cover, art, vellum gilt, 6s. 


T. W. SPEIGHT’S NEW NOVEL. 

THE GRIME 

IN THE WOOD. 

By tho Author of “ The Doom of Siva,” Ac. In 
s;rikiug picture cover, cloth gilt, 3s. Gd. 


WILLIAM S. WALKER’S NEW BOOK. 

FROM THE LAND 

OF THE WOMBAT. 

By the Author of “ When the Mopoke Calls,” Ac. 
In striking picture cover, cloth gilt. 3s. Gd. With 
13 Full-Page Illustrations by J. A. Symington. 


G. G. CHATTERTON’S NEW NOVEL. 

THE SPORT OF 

CIRCUMSTANCE 

By the Author of “A Darn on a Blue Stocking,” 
Ac. In specially designed cover, art vellum 
gilt, 3s. Gd. 

London: JOHN LONG,6 , ChandoaSb.,Strand. 


THE DAINTIEST LITTLE BOSKS FOR MANY YEANS. 

THE BIBELOTS. 

A Sorlaa of Roprinta for the Book-lover. 

S : ze 5 by 2$. 

Portrait, Head, end Tailpieces, tastefully bound in 
stamped leather, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. net each. 

%• A volume sent on approval if not on sale at 
local Booksellers’. 
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SONGS TO MERRIS. 

By HORACE DELUSCAB. 

Glangow Herald .—“Some of the miscellaneous poems possess 
considerable merit.” 

HcoUman .—“ The volume has all sort* of short poems in it. 

many of which imitate, while some patronise. Burns_TTie 

author, like Shakesp-are, appears to have some knowledge of 
French and Latin, however groggy he may be about his genders 
aDd his grammar.* 

Outlook.—" Everywhere iu the volume before me I find 
detestation of cant, of towns, of pursy prosperity. His retort 
on Sydney Smith, who roproichei the Scotch head for its 

imperviousne«H to a jok \ is tremendous_He really is a poet, 

by the way. though it must be terrible news to him. 

London: GAY A BIRD, 22, Bedford St., Strand, W.C. 
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An American Transport 
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Crimean War. 


CHAPTER I. 

The Old and the New Mediterranean Trade-The 
Pioneer Steamship— Arrival at Marseilles—The 
Cholera—Origin of the Crimean War—French 
Hilarity tucceeded by Disappointment. 

CHAPTER II. 

The Passage to Constantinople—Reminiscences of 
Antiquity—Ashore in the Dardanelles—Disin¬ 
terested Kindness of Suleyman Pasha—Constan¬ 
tinople and its Surroundings—The Passage to 
the Crimea—The Seaports and the Battlegrounds 
—Starvation at the English Camp — French 
Economy and Hospitality. 

CHAPTER III. 

The Mistake of the Allies in Making their Landing— 
The Commencement of the Siege and the Misery 
attending it—Another Passage from Marseilles- 
Narrow Escape from Foundering in a Gale- 
Arrival at Kamieah — The Monastery of St. 
George. 

CHAPTER IV. 

The American and the French Cuisine—A. Trip to the 
Sea of Azof—Contrasted Scenes of Peace and War 
—Vandalism of the Allies at Kertch—Trading 
with a Pasha — The Unsuccessful Attack on 
Sebastopol—Panic at Katniesh and Balaklava — 
Return to Marseilles—Trip to Algeria. 

CHAPTER V. 

Return Again to the Crimea—Ravages of Disease in 
the Camps—French Transport System compared 
with Ours in the Civil War—The 8istersof Charity 
—The Capture of the Malakoff and Redan—A 
View of the Ruins—Bombproof Female Curiosity. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Entering the Turkish Service—The Turk a Man of 
his Word—Good Pay and Little Work —Our 
Philosophic Chief Officer—The Pasha’s Bedclothes 
—His Friendship—No Use for a Propeller. 

CHAPTER VII. 

Hafiz Effendi and his Harem. 

CHAPTER VIIL 

Mustapha Pasha Wide Awake -We are Hurried Off to 
Eupatoria—A Rescue in the Black Sea -A British 
Frigate comes to our Aid—Arrival at Eupatoria. 

CHAPTER IX. 

The Blunder of a British General—A Post-Mortem 
held by Mr. Sears and Some of his Religious Ideas 
—The End of the War and Comments on its 
Results. 
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BLACKWOOD’S 

CLASSICAL TEXTS. 

I» Crown 8 vo Volumes. 

With numerous Plain and Coloured Illustrations. 


M ESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD A SONS have 
pleasure in announcing the issue at an early 
date of the opening volumes of a now Series of 
CLASSICAL TEXTS under the general editorship 
of H. W AUDEN, M.A., Assistant Master at 
Fettes College, late Scholar of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, and Bell University Scholar. 


Some Leading: Features of the Series. 

The primary aim of the Series is to supply cheap , 
attractive , and practical editions of the more 
ordinary school classics. 

Introductions will be Bhort and interesting, con¬ 
taining (a) a life of the author; (6) some account 
of his works generally; and ( c) a notice of the 
Bpecial work uuder treatment. 

Text.— A sound text will be given in every case, but 
textual criticism will be avoided except where the 
MS. is of some general interest, historically or 
otherwise. 

Notes will be as brief as is consistent with the 
proper elucidation of the text. In this respect 
the practical aim of the Series as School Editions 
will be strictly kept in view. 

Appreciation of Contents.— To this end care¬ 
ful attention will be given to typographical 
arrangements. Marginal analyses will be Riven, 
together with useful summaries (in Appendix; 
collecting results of what has been read— e.g.. 
tabulation of similes in Vergil, of military terms 
in Xenophon, and chronological tables. 

Realisation of Creek and Roman Life.— 

The publishers hope to make this a special feat are 
of the series by numerous maps, plans, and illus¬ 
trations (both plain and coloured), from the best 
German and other sources. 

General.— Practical hints on translation, Ac., will 
te given, and wherever possible the more certain 
modern results of comparative philology, my¬ 
thology, and archieology will be touched on. 

The following Volumes are arranged for 

CjESAR-GALLIC WAR, Books IV.-V. 

By ST. J. B. WYNNE-W1LL80N, M.A., mte 
Scholar of St. Johu’s Co*lege, Cambridge; 
Assistant Master at Rugby. Price Is. Gd. 

[Ready in August. 

VERGIL —GEOROIC IV. By J. Sar- 

GEAUNT, M.A., late Scholar of University Col¬ 
lege, Oxford; Assistant Master at Westminster. 

[Ready in August. 

OVID-METAMORPHOSES (Selections). 

By J. H. VINCE, M.A., late Scholar of Cbrist’B 
College, Cambridge; Assistant Master at Brad- 
field. Price 1 b. ad. [Ready in August. 

CjESAR, GALLIC WAR. Books I.-III. 

By J. M. HARDWICH, M.A., late Scholar of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge; Assistant Master 
at Rugby. 

CICERO-IN CATILINAM, I.-1V- By 

H. W. AUDEN, M.A., late Scholar of Chriat r s 
College, Cambridge; Assistant Master at Fettes 
College. 

HOMER-ODYSSEY. Book VI. By E. E. 

SIKEd, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of St. John's 
College Cambridge. 

OVID—ELEGIAC EXTRACTS. By A. R. F. 

HYSLOP, M.A., late Scholar of King's College, 
Cambridge; Assistant Master at Harrow. 

SALLUST-JUGURTHA. By J. F. 

SMBDLEY, M.A., late Fellow of Pembroke 
College, Cambridge; Assistant Master at West¬ 
minster. _ _ 


The following are also arrangsd for 
HOMER : ODYSSEY, Book VII. By E. E. Sun, 
M. A.—DEMOSTHENES: OLYNTHIACS, 1-3. By 
H. Shabplst, M. A.—CICERO : PRO LEGE MANILIA 
and PRO ARCHIA. By K. P. Winsoir, M.A.— 
TACITUS: AGRICOLA. By H. F. MostAxn Sntr- 
80S, M.A.—XENOPHON: ANABASIS, Books I.-III. 
By A. R. F. Hvslof, M. A. -XENOPHON : HBL- 
LEN1CA (Selections). By G. Middletoh, M.A.— 
EURIPIDES : HECUBA. By F. Gbufik, M.A. 
Other Volumes to follow. 

Specimen Copies will be sent on application. 

WILLIAM JBL ACK WOOD & SONS, 
Edinburgh ard London. 
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The Literary Week. 

The action which the Times is bringing against Mr. 
John Lane, as publisher of Lord Rosebery’s collected 
Appreciation* and Addresses, is, we understand, in the 
nature of a test case, the object being to obtain an 
authoritative judgment, once for all, on the vexed question 
to what extent it is permissible to quote reports, telegrams, 
or articles that have been published in a newspaper. We 
are informed that only a portion of the speeches in the 
volume were set up from the Times' reports, and tha t 
all the proof-sheets were revised by Lord Rosebery’s secre¬ 
tary, before publication, from the original manuscripts. 


The author of the poem which we quoted last week 
from the Pall Mall Qautt* — beginning 

So I have harvested my womanhood 
Into one tall green buah of southernwood 

—is, we understand, Miss Nora Hopper. Indeed, some of 
the beet poetry that is now lightening journalism is from 
Miss Hopper’s pen. 


Prebendary W abner writes concerning a recent com¬ 
ment in our “Notes on Novels”: “In the Academy, 
July I, p. 16, the reviewer of The Untold, Saif, by ‘Alien,’ 
speaks of the glowing colours in the second sentence as 
‘ more suggestive of an artist’s colourman than of land¬ 
scape. The description vividly recalled a sunset effect of 
surpassing grandeur which I witnessed in passing through 
the Straits of Bonifazio, November 20, 1895. The colours 
are noticed in my diary in identically the same terms: 

The Untold Half. Diary. 

The mighty mountains flank- 5. Dioramic View of Moun- 
iug the lake touched the trim- tains of Sardinia : sun, like 
son sky, and the blood-red west crimson ball of fire, broke 
poured its colour into the stiver through black clouds; grand 
of cascades tumbling from appearance of black mountains 
indigo rocks to meet the purple against blood-red sky. 7 o’c. 
and russet waters below. Pathway of silver moonlight 

on black waters; phosphorescent 
lights. 

It may be thought that I, like “ Alien,” laid on the pig¬ 
ments rather thickly, but they describe the landscape as 
seen by me.” 


This verification of the accuracy of the colours noted by 
the author of The Untold Half is very interesting; but the 
point at issue is not touched by it. That point is that in 
literature a catalogue of colours is not enough. An im¬ 
pression must be given. The passage quoted from the 
novel in question conveys to our mind no sudden picture 
of the scene; and, failing to do so, is therefore unjustified. 
The author has still his work to do. To remember the 
scene himself and record it for the satisfaction of his own 
memory is not enough: he must now pass it on. It is this 
passing on which constitutes descriptive literature. 


With the object of giving to unknown play-writers and 
actors a chance of showing their quality, a project is afoot 


to establish a Play-Writers’ Theatre. The circular which 
has been distributed gives various other reasons for the 
existence of the proposed theatre, one being that there 
are many plays relegated to the shelves admittedly through 
no fault of their own, but because there is no room for 
them in the actor-manager’s system. It is proposed to 
produce four plays during the first year, provided that 
the scheme meets with support. The principal mover is 
Mr. Charles Hoppe, from whom full particulars can be 
obtained. 


Colonel Theodore Roosevelt’s history of his Rough 
Riders and their prowess against Spain has now reached 
this country. With what intrepidity the Rough Riders 
faced the camera’s mouth! The gallant Colonel, hand on 
hip, frowns at us from the frontispiece. We find him 
again at page 8, on horseback; at page 38, full face; 
his War Horse figures at page 128; the Colonel himself 
and his men group themselves at page 168 ; at page 196 
he visits Colonel Turner; at page 234 he bids his Rough 
Riders farewell; and nothing but the fact that the rest of 
the book is needed for appendices saves us from moving 
incidents on his return to the irksome privacy of peace. 


What they went through, those Rough Riders! At 
page 120 there is a photograph of the devoted fellows 
fording a river, the water quite up to their ankles. Now 
they are at rest in the vicinity of Muscogee, Ind. Ter. 
For on the last page is a letter from a lady at Muscogee, 
Ind. Ter.: “I am planning to entertain all the Rough 
Riders in this vicinity some evening during my holiday 
vacation. I mean to have no other guests, but only give 
them an opportunity for reminiscences.” 


The life of George Sand is being written on a scale of 
magnitude to which English authors are unfamiliar. Her 
biographer, M. Wladimir Karenine, has just produced, 
through the firm of Ollendorff, the first two volumes. 
They are very bulky, but carry the story only as far as 
1838. Considering that George Sand lived until 1876 the 
prospect is somewhat disquieting. 


The project for the School of Booksellers, which the 
Paris Cercle de la Libraire is now considering, gains in 
distinctness. The proposals include a three years’ course 
at the School; and the budding bookseller is to be turned 
out with a thorough grounding in French literature; 
mastery of one or two foreign languages; and a thorough 
knowledge of practical book production, commercial law, 
and so forth. We do not ourselves see how a man, 
equipped by this training, will sell one a book any better 
than a man who has had it not. But he might certainly 
be more interesting to chat with. 


The quotation chosen for the back of the title-page of 
the new volume on Insects in the Cambridge Natural 
History is happy : “ ‘ Men are poor things; I don’t know 
why the world thinks so much of them.’ — Mrs. Bee. By 
L. & M. Wintle.” 
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The July number of the North American Review, which 
is now under new control and ownership, is remarkable 
for a long: poem of the sea, his ancient love, by Mr. Swin¬ 
burne. In 1855, it seems, in crossing the Channel at 
night, his vessel encountered a tremendous thunderstorm. 
It is this storm which Mr. Swinburne describes—a subject 
directly to his hand. We detach two stanzas: 

And the night was alive and anhun gered of life, as a tiger 
from toils cast free: 

And a rapture of rage made joyous the spirit and strength 
of the soul of the sea. 

All the weight of the wind bore down on it, freighted 
with death for fraught: 

And the keen waves kindled and quickened, as things 
transfigured or things distraught. 

And madness fell on them laughing and leaping; and 
madness came on the wind: 

And the might and the light and the darkness of storm 
were as storm in the heart of Ind. 

The leaping and luminous blossoms of live sheet lightning 
that laugh as they fade 

From the cloud’s black base to the black wave’s brim 
rejoiced in the light they made. 

Far westward, throned in a silent sky, where life was in 
lustrous tune, 

Shone, sweeter and surer than morning or evening, the 
steadfast smile of the moon. 

The limitless heaven that enshrined them was lovelier than 
dreams may behold, and deep 

As life or as death, revealed and transfigured, may shine 
on the soul through sleep. 


From Mr. Lang’s article on “ Golf at St. Andrews ” in 
the same review: 

In Scotland, Prince Charlie had little time for golf, but, 
before 1745, he had introduced the game into Italy, and 
played in the Borghese Gardens. This showed that his 
heart was in the right place. Golf is now established in 
and near Rome, and the learned archeologist, Signor 
Lanciani, is a golfer. With the purpose of improving his 
style, he means to take lessons, at St. Andrews, from old 
Tom, or Auchterlonie, in winter (I cannot wish him better 
or more courteous and agreeable instructors), and, inci¬ 
dentally, he will deliver the St. Andrews Gifford Lectures 
on Natural Religion. If he could introduce a lecture on 
the old Roman game of Camhuca, and its relations to golf, 
I dare say Tom Morris would attend the lectures. As a 
rule, Tom is content with revealed religion, and gives the 
lectures a wide berth. 

Heresies, of course, began to abound. The Knglieli count 
their strokes ! . . They brought in women. Here I am not 
wholly guiltless. The day before I and a reading party 
left St. Andrews, about 1873, we played the first foursome 
with ladies recorded since Queen Mary and Lord Lindsay 
played Mary Seaton and Maitland of Lethington ; against 
which Knox (probably) thundered from the pulpit. Next 
morning early, I fled into the wilds of Atholl, with a price 
on my head; while my male opponent (English) put Tweed 
between himself and mischief. We only retreated just in 
time; our partners were left to the female tongues of St. 
Andrews. I was much the oldest of this nefarious four¬ 
some, and ought to have known better; anyway, my side 
lost, and I had to pay the stakes. 

I do not, for my part, regard women as nearly so objec¬ 
tionable as small school-boys. My friend, Mr.-, offered 

half a sovereign for the head of a small golfing school¬ 
boy. The reward (like the thirty thousand pounds for 
Prince Charlie) was unclaimed, but the proclamation had 
some effect. 


Among the unpublished novelists, it seems, is M r - 
Bryce, M.P. In his speech at the Authors’ Club on 
Monday he owned to having begun to write a novel. He 
was sorry to say that he had never finished it. He had 
got a good plot and a good title, which had never been 
thought of before. He had reason for not publishing that 


novel now, because the writing of fiction has gone through 
so many changes since he began it The novels which 
seemed to be most in vogue now were those of pure—that 
was to say, of highly improbable—adventure ; and he 
should wait Mr. Bryce added, until the wheel of fortune 
came round and brought again the particular phase in 
which his novel was conceived, and then he should finish 
it hut anonymously. 


Aw article by Mr. Stephen Gwynn in the ComhiU, on “The 
Decay of Sensibility,” has met with very prompt rejoinders 
from other critics. Mr. Gwynn dared to treat Miss Austen 
with less respect than she is accustomed to, and even to 
remark that he does not want to meet her in Paradise. A 
few days elapsed, and then down upon him, like a thousand 
of bricks, as the threadbare simile has it, came Mr. Lang 
in the Daily Newt and Mr. Walkley in the Daily Chronicle. 
Mr. Lang, in the interests of Miss Austen, is almost rude. 
He says, apropos of Louisa Musgrove’s fall at Lyme Regis 
and Mr. Gwynn’s treatment of it: “ Mr. Gwynn may try- 
taking a header from the Cobb on to the hard stones 
(which was what Louisa did, in effect) and then estimate 
the results. A very dull priest once fell out of a window, 
lit on his head, became a clever man, and ended as a Pope. 
Mr. Gwynn’s experiment may have a similar and salutary 
effect on his brain.” This is hard hitting, but in the 
defence of Jane Austen from even the lightest aspersion 
all is, perhaps, fair. 


Me. Walkley, except for the fact that he calls Miss 
Austen Jane, is an even keener champion of her infalii - 
bility. Mr. Gwynn declares that Miss Austen was un¬ 
lovable. Says Mr. Walkley: “ The gentle Jane unlovable! 
How could an unlovable woman create those lovable 
women, Emma and Anne and Elizabeth and Catherine ? ” 
Mr. Gwynn writes of Emma: “Emma, the unreformed, 
undisciplined Emma, is a nice, cheerful, pretty girl, but 
after she subsided into being Mrs. Knightly [Knightley] 
I fear she fell away sadly into conformity with the discreet 
and dull ideals of her creator.” Says Mr. Walkley: “ This 
* I fear ’ is dastardly. Unable to pick holes in the lady 
as he knows her, and we all know her, our discontented 
gentleman is driven to hint that she ‘ fell away ’ in the 
condition in which he doesn’t know her and nobody knows 
her. This is exactly the insinuation which the Rev. Mr. 
Elton would have made.” And so the battle rages. Such 
wariness on the part of Miss Austen’s friends is pleasant 
indeed to watch. 


We find the following story of Matthew Arnold as 
sportsman, in “ S. G.’s ” notes in the Pall Mall Gazette : 
“ Within almost the last year of his life, Matthew Arnold 
went down to stay with a friend on the Wye, and expressed 
his desire to catch a salmon. There was some doubt as to 
whether he had thrown a line before ; but he had bought 
a rod, reel, and some rudimentary tackle. A visitor in the 
house—for his host did not fish—set him up with a fly, 
and undertook the charge of his efforts. The keeper was 
summoned, and, having been consulted, indicated a pool 
with a lawn sloping to it where no chance of fouling trees 
interposed and where a salmon had been lying in the low 
water for a considerable time. By all reasonable proba¬ 
bilities the fish was certain not to rise, so the mentor sat 
down and smoked peaceably. To his utter amazement the 
miracle happened; he saw the fish come for the fly, seize 
it before the poet could snatch it away, and immediately 
the fight began. Arnold was adjured to ‘give him the 
butt,’ and the salmon, as luck directed, ran down by the 
bank. The friend looking on thought no chance should 
be wasted, made a wild dive with the landing-net, and in 
a moment the salmon was on tho bank. It was summary, 
but sufficient. The poet was so excited that he actually 
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wept; and his friend persuaded him that, as Providence 
had specially intervened to let him know for once the joys 
of the barbarian, he had better let well alone and go home 
with his prize. That was Arnold’s first and only salmon.” 


A curious circular reaches us from Mr. Herbert Haes. 
He has, it seems, written a book, entitled The Poet Skewer, 
describing an imaginary invention for bringing the past 
in the form of a panorama before one’s eyes. The book 
has just been published, but, for some reason not made 
clear, he declines to send out the work for review. Instead, 
he distributee a portentous oircular. We have not read 
the book, but we have read the circular; and of the two 
we prefer the book. 


In the confident expectation that admirers of Dr. Nikolai 
Aero** the World for a Wife, and Pharot the Egyptian will 
like to see how Mr. Boothby works, we [reproduce the 
accompanying photograph. It is difficult to look upon the 



MR. Ol'Y BOOTHBY DICTATING A NOVEL INTO TIIE PHONOGRAPH. 
Photograph by T. Fall . 

luxurious parlour here depicted, and refrain from giving a 
thought to Goldsmith’s 11 Description of an Author’s Bed¬ 
chamber.” But then, Goldsmith’s author had no opportu¬ 
nity of taking Mr. Kipling’s advice to Mr. Boothby and 
“ putting his trust in Watt.” 


The editor of a new magazine for Italian book-lovers, 
La Bihliofilia, writes asking us “with benevolence” to 
speak about it. The work is interesting and curious. One 
number is remarkable for an illustrated article on Durer, 
and many quaint old cuts are reproduced. The publisher 
editor is Signor Leo S. Olschki, Florence and Venice. 


Mr. Elliot Stock is engaged in producing a facsimile 
of the Germ, the magazine of the P. It. B. All the 
topographical details of the periodical, including its errors, 
will be preserved. Mr. W. M. Rossetti has written an 
extended introduction to the facsimile, which, while inci¬ 
dentally touching on the Brotherhood, will be devoted 
mainly to the history of the Germ itself. Many little 
known and interesting details concerning its conception, 
starting, and management, are given in it, and some 
particulars concerning the authorship of the various articles 
that appeared in the Germ occur which have not been 
published before. 


The papers have printed this week the literal translation 
of a quaintly simple letter from a Uganda chief to Sir 
H. M. Stanley, the explorer. Is not this pretty ?— 

To my much beloved of great honour, and. Sir, my father 
in much love. Chief Stanley, who has honour, thanks for 
my letter which yon wrote to me on December 17, 1898, 
as yon had just got off your bed. Sir, that—to rise from 
your bed on two occasions to write to me—makes your 
love to me apparent. Well, Sir, thanks for telling me the 
many works which you do. Sir, well done, “ because it is 
the trouble taken by the parent that makes the child fat.” 
Because it is the care taken by England which delivers us 
Baganda, and the other lands guarded by England. 

And this is the expansive but childlike conclusion: 

Well, then, my great friend, and father in very much 
love, salute for me Mrs. Stanley, my mother, and my little 
brother, DenzO, and the other children. My wife, Eliza¬ 
beth Kizito, and the children of my brother, and my 
people salute you. Salute your wife and children for us. 
Well may the Lord make the light of his countenance 
shine on you. Again. Sir, Farewell, I, your favourite 
child, Zakaria Kizito, Kangao, Begent, Uganda. 

The first two volumes of the new uniform edition of Mr. 
Kipling’s works are now ready. A plain and attractive 
red cloth has been chosen, and on the front cover, embossed 
in gold, is an elephant’s head from a design by Mr. Lock- 
wood Kipling. The title-page is in red and black, and 
bibliographical information is printed on a fly-leaf of 
each volume. We do not prefer it to the blue edition, 
but probably that is because of the power of association. 
We are tempted to quote once again, from the preface 
to Life'* Handicap, Mr. Kipling’s account of the origin of 
his stories: “ These tales have been collected from all 
places, and all sorts of people, from priests in the Chubara, 
from Ala Yar the carver, Jiwun Singh the carpenter, 
nameless men on steamers and trains round the world, 
women spinning outside their cottages in the twilight, 
officers and gentlemen now dead and buried, and a few, 
but these are the very best, my father gave me.” 


Mr. Charles Johnston, in a thoughtful article in the 
Atlantic Monthly on “ The True American Spirit in Litera¬ 
ture,” subjects Bret Harte, Mark Twain, Miss Wilkins, 
and Mr. Cable to examination in order to arrive at the 
constituents of this spirit. We quote some of the re¬ 
sults: 

I think I have found at least a tentative expression for 
the American spirit, though no one will suppose it is in 
any way final, or more than a mere indicative word for the 
future. It falls into two parts—one positive, the other 
negative. The negative characteristic of American litera¬ 
ture is a total absence of atmosphere; the positive character¬ 
istic is the presence of power. 

The charge of possessing no colour sense is brought 
against the four authors named, who may be considered 
typical. Mr. Johnston thus writes of Bret Harte : 

What floods of sunlight are everywhere through his 
books—the “ staring sunlight,” as he himself calls it. Yet, 
at the same time, what a poverty of colour ! 

OfG.W. Cable: 

There are white roads lined with dusty willows, sunlit 
plantations bordered by sunbleached swamp, streets that 
glare and blink at you in the brightness, but of broad and 
definite colouring very little. 

Of Mark Twain: 

If we leave New Orleans, and go up the river, piloted by 
the greatest writer of them all, the greatest that this New 
World has yet seen, we shall still find ourselves sailing on 
through abundant sunlight. 

And of Miss Wilkins: 

Floods of light that bring the whole landscape close up 
to one’s eyes, making every detail stand forth strong and 
definite, with no great richness of colour, aDd no atmo¬ 
sphere at all. 
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The next point is the presence of power, of self-suffici¬ 
ency. Mr. Johnston finds neither the religious nor aristo¬ 
cratic spirit in American literature: 

It is enough to speak of the religious sentiment, the 
great tradition and mystery of the Church, to make 
evident how wholly these elements of moral atmosphere 
are absent from the American spirit, and therefore from all 
genuine American books; and to try to import them is 
like importing Strassburg Cathedral. 

We shall still have writers like Marion Crawford, who 

cannot get away from the Vatican and the Quirinal, with 
their cardinals and their princes, whether black or white or 
prray; or writers like Henry James, with his Princess 
Casamassimas. But these are merely pathetic attempts to 
fight against fate. The aristocratic atmosphere has no 
place in American literature, and writers who cling to it 
are cutting themselves off from their nation. 

And this is the writer’s forecast: 

The writers of the future must give up everything which 
depends on the atmosphere of the Church, with its mystery 
and tradition, and the atmosphere of the palace, the castle, 
and the court. All these things will be stripped off, as the 
mist vanishes before the noonday sun ; and we shall have 
plain humanity, standing in the daylight, talking prose. 
That is to say, the American novel of the future will, to a 
very large extent, resemble the novel of Mr. Howells’s to¬ 
day—Mr. Howells, of whom Mr. Johnston says nothing. 

To a new work on The Message and Position of the Church 
of England, by Mr. Arthur Galton, Mr, J. H. Shorthouse, 
the author of John Inglesant, contributes an introduction. 
This is the conclusion thereof: 

Viewed in the light of history, of the too obvious state 
of personal religion in Italy and Prance and Spain, that 
proud boast of Rome 1 ‘ everywhere and by all people and 
through all time ” would seem to he more truly expressed 
by “believed nowhere, is believed by none, never was 
believed.” Springing from the worst traditions of decadent 
Pagan Rome, the Papal system never was a Church. It 
never was anything but a propagandist machine for 
extracting forced obedience and alms from an ignorant, a 
deceived, and a terrified world. The Papal Curia is 
founded upon falsehood, and falsehood enters, consciously 
or unconsciously, willingly or unwillingly, into the soul of 
every human creature that comes under its influence. It 
has poisoned the wells of religious life. Its story is one of 
horror, and of crime, and of cruelty. As I have said else¬ 
where, it always has been, and is now, the enemy of the 
Human Race. 

The defence of creed is not within our province; but we 
must say that it seems a pity that a writer like Mr. Short- 
house should let himself be thus carried away. If he 
would let his fervour carry him instead in the direction of 
another romance, spiritual or otherwise, how much better! 

The most popular of the regular features of the 
Academy is undoubtedly “ Things Seen,” as we gather 
not only from statements to that effect which have been 
made to us, but also from the number of “ Things Seen ” 
submitted. Among these are many which are not what 
we want. For example, in the ordinary way the attempt 
which follows would have been returned, but thinking 
that it may interest other contributors to see something 
that is not suitable, we print it below: 

Adoration. 

It was near the middle of the afternoon, and the drowsy 
thoroughfare was deserted, except for two ragged little 
gutter boys looking at the photographs hanging outside 
the theatre. I stopped and watched them moving from 
one frame to another, intent in their criticism of the 
charms of the various actresses. 

Suddenly one of them stopped in front of a large 
portrait of the leading lady, and beckoned his companion 
to him. He stood for a moment or two with his arm 
round the other’s neck, their bare heads together, absorbed 
in silent worship, and then, leaning forward, he kissed her 
gently on the lips. 


Bibliographical. 

What is likely to be the literary future of Mortimer 
Collins? An essay in his praise has just been printed, 
and its appearance gives one a mild sort of shock. I 
had thought Collins practically forgotten. I find that 
during the last decade only one of his works was reprinted, 
and that was Who is the Heir ? During the same period 
there was no reprint of any of his verse. What does this 
imply? The moral seems only too obvious. Yet a 
book containing not only a selection from Collins’s 
lyric output, but the whole of The British Birds, a 
satirical poem, semi-lyric, semi-dramatic, into which the 
author put some of his best work, might still find readers. 
It was in The British Birds that the skits on Tyndall and 
the Positivists originally appeared. A good many pretty 
stanzas could be gleaned from Collins’s novels, which, 
however, were the merest syllabub, and could not be 
expected to live until, or through, such strenuous days 
as these. 

Mr. Robert Buchanan’s publisher announces a book 
entitled The New Bon Quixote ; but whether it is to be 
a poem,.or a novel, or a collection of essays, or perchance 
a drama, we are not informed. How indestructible, how 
unfailingly fresh, is the idea inherent in Cervantes’ 
creation! It has caught the imagination of mankind, 
and one cannot get away from it. Already it has suggested 
several books—for example, The Spiritual Quixote, by 
Richard Graves; The Female Quixote, by Mrs. Lennox; 
The Amiable Quixote, by an anonymous writer of last 
century; and the Banna Quixote of Mr. Justin McCarthy. 
Early in this century, too, there was issued in England a 
literary miscellany called The Knight-Errant, supposed to 
be edited by a Sir Hercules Quixote, who, “ following the 
example of his illustrious namesake and ancestor of La 
Mancha, has, with the assistance of his friends, commenced 
an era of Civil Knight-Errantry, and zealously devoted 
himself to the comforting of Distressed Damsels and Dis¬ 
consolate Widows, the fathering of wronged and destitute 
orphans, the promotion of Virtue and chivalrous feeling 
generally.” 

So there is is now a sixth edition of Helen Faucit’s 
Some of Shakespeare's Female Characters. The first appears 
to date from 1885, when the price was one guinea; then 
came editions at nine shillings and seven-and-sixpence 
respectively, followed by editions (at the latter price) in 
1891 and 1893. I am not surprised at the popularity of 
the book, for much interest must inevitably attach to a 
famous actress’s comments upon roles which she has her¬ 
self enacted and in which she has made remarkable 
successes. It must be remembered, too, that Lady 
Martin’s book is to a considerable extent autobiographic. 
It is no mere work of exposition. It has a large personal 
element, and that, I think, is why we find it arriving, 
after all these years, at a sixth edition. 

Mr. J. H. Shorthouse, to whose remarks on the Church 
of Rome we refer elsewhere, has been silent, till now, 
for the best part of ten years, his latest story— Blanche 
Lady Falaise —having been brought out in 1891, a year 
which saw the issue of new editions of John Inglesant, 
Sir Pereival, and Countess Eve. Has Mr. Shorthouse 
fallen out of fashion ? His record is not a long one: 
to the four tales above-named one has to add only his 
Little Schoolmaster Mark (1883) and The Teacher of the 
Violin, Sfc. (1888). He will not take much baggage with 
him down to posterity. 

I have seen scarcely any reference to those books by the 
late Victor Cherbuliez which arrived at the distinction of 
an English translation. Let me name a few of them. Thus 
in 1881 we had The Low-Born Lover's Peerage, Meta Holdensis, 
and A Stroke of Biplomacy ; in 1886, The Trials of Jetta 
Malaubret ; in 1893, The Tutor's Secret ; in 1894, A Phidian 
Horse ; and in 1897, With Fortune Made. 

The Bookworm. 
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Pepys Pigeon-holed. 

The Diary of Samuel Pepys, M.A., F.R.S. Edited by 
Henry B. Wheatley, F.S.A. Pepytiana. Index. (Bell.) 

These two volumes bring to a close Mr. Wheatley’s monu¬ 
mental edition of Pepys’s Diary, although the editor 
expresses a hope, which his readers will certainly share, 
that he “ may still have some other occasions to place his 
name upon the same title-page with that of Samuel Pepys,” 

in the publication of 
the Tangian Diary 
and a batch of un¬ 
edited letters. In any 
case Mr. Wheatley 
has full reason to be 
proud of his achieve¬ 
ment, which makes a 
third with Dr. Birk- 
beck Hill’s Boswell , 
and Prof. Bury’s Gib¬ 
bon, in the list of really 
great modem editions 
of post - Restoration 
classics. 

The diary proper is 
complete in the eight 
volumes previously 
published. The ninth 
volume is the index. 
SAMUEL PEPYS. The tenth) p epytiana> 

From a Painting at the Admiralty, Whitehall, contains a vast olid 

podrida of jottings on 
more interesting topics of the diary, and of other 
miscellaneous matter illustrative of the life and writings 
of Pepys. It is all learned, and much of it entertaining, 
though one could wish that Mr. Wheatley had thrown 
some of it into the form of a “ study” of the Diary, and 
kept this apart from the documents and other extrinsic 
comment. It will be fair to give readers a general idea of 
what they may expect to find in this supplementary 
volume, and we therefore extract the following from Mr. 
Wheatley’s introductory chapter: 

The second chapter contains pedigrees and notes as to 
Samuel’s relations and to Mr. Pepys’s family, and some 
information respecting their constantly changing servants. 
The third chapter is devoted to some personal notes of 
Samuel at school and college, and in business, and an 
account of his book-plates, portraits, &c. In the fourth 
chapter, various points relating to the Diary are dealt 
with, and additional illustrations of some of the words 
used by Pepys are added. The fifth chapter contains notes 
on friends and acquaintances. The sixth chapter is devoted 
to the Navy, the seventh to London and local allusions, 
the eighth to folk-lore, and the ninth contains an appreci- 
tion of the man. Nine appendices complete the volume. 

We can only touch here upon one or two of the multi¬ 
farious topics always sensibly and exhaustively treated by 
Mr. Wheatley, and frequently, as when he touches upon 
book-plates or London topography, with the knowledge of 
an expert. A good deal of light is thrown by the Diary 
upon London tavern life in the seventeenth century. Mr. 
Wheatley gives an astonishing list of no fewer than a 
hundred and twenty-four inns, which, with a few places of 
more disreputable resort, are named as visited by Pepys. 
A number of these, including the “ Dog ” and the “ Sun,” 
mentioned in Herrick’s famous lines to Ben Jonson— 

Where we such clusters had, 

As made us nobly wild, not mad 

And yet such verso of thine 

Outdid the meat, outdid the frolic wine 

•—were situated in King-street, Westminster, formerly the 
great highway to the Abbey, of which the last houses 
are to-day in the hands of the housebreaker. At such 


taverns the Admiralty clerks used to take the chief meal 
of the day, a twelve o’clock dinner. A good deal of wine 
was drunk, and not much government was got through in 
the afternoon. Indeed, our Restoration ancestors were apt 
to “ sell sobriety a sacrifice,” not only oftener, but earlier 
in the day than we do. Pepys notes that on September 9, 
1661, he was taken into the king’s privy kitchen, where 
Mr. Sayres, the master cook, gave him a slice or two of 
beef for his breakfast, and then took him into the wine- 
. cellar, where, he adds, “ we were very merry, and I drank 
too much wine, and all along had great and particular 
kindness from Mr. Sayres, but I drank so much wine 
that I was not fit for business, and, therefore, at noon I 
went and walked in Westminster Hall a while.” On 
festive occasions a tavern dinner was expensive, but not 
necessarily so at other times. In Threadneedle-street there 
was the “Cock,” next door to a butcher’s. Here you 
might buy your chop or steak, and bring it to the tavern 
to be cooked. For this you were charged one penny. An 
eccentric Duke of Norfolk used to frequent this house. 
At last a chance customer told the innkeeper the rank of 
his guest. Next day a silver knife and fork were placed 
for him; and after that he came no more. 

Naturally we turn to the pages in which Mr. Wheatley 
sums up the character of the man with whom, for so many 
years, he has been intimate. It is not perhaps a very 
elaborate or subtle appreciation. Like a preacher of an 
extinct type, Mr. Wheatley finds it “ necessary to catalogue 
Pepys’s character under the following heads: (1) husband 
and Mend; (2) official; (3) patriot; (4) curioso or dilet¬ 
tante ; (6) collector; (6) philanthropist.” This is not very 
promising, and the entry under head (6), “ Pepys was a 
philanthropist, although it was not until his later yearo 
that he had the time to spare for the active pursuit of 
phil anthropy,” is lacking in humour. Nor does Mr. 
Wheatley tackle the difficult psychological question of how 
the Diary came to be written at all; and if so, why in 
cipher; and if in cipher, why it was preserved. On the 
other hand Mr. Wheatley rightly claims for Pepys that 
against his follies and frailties, and even against his im¬ 
perfect morality on the subject of bribes, should be set the 
sound official work which he did at the Admiralty, and his 
unwearying efforts to give England a navy worthy of the 
name. 

Among the new illustrations of Pepys’s life brought 
together by Mr. Wheatley, perhaps the most interesting is 
an account of how the diarist fell into the hands of high¬ 
waymen. The facts are recorded in the Sessions Papers 
of the Old Bailey: 

Mr. Pepys gave evidenoe. That as he was Riding to 
Cheleey in his Coach, accompanied with Mr. Jackson ana his 
Lady, and some other Ladies, on the 29th of September 
last, in the dusk of the Evening, three Persons (having 
their Faces covered with Vizard Masks) met his Coach 
(being all on Horseback) and holding a Pistol to the Coach¬ 
man’s Breast, and another against Mr. Pepys, commanded 
the coach to stand, demanded what they had, which Mr. 
Pepys readily gave them ; which was a Silver Ruler, val. 
30.*. a Gold Pencil val. 8.7. Five Mathematical Instru¬ 
ments, val. 3.1. a Magnifying Glass, value 20.«. a Gold and 
Silver Purse val. lO.s. Two Guineas and 20.s. in Money, 
these were Mr. Pepys Goods and Money. The things 
they took from Mr. jacksun were, a Silver Hilted Sword, 
val. 50.*. a Hatband val. 2*. 3d. Mr. Pepys and Mr. 
Jackson could not Swear the Prisoners were the men that 
Robbed them, because they were Masked ; Mr. Pepys con¬ 
jured them to be Civil to the Ladies, and not to Affright 
them, which they were ; and by their demeanour of them¬ 
selves, my Lady Pepys [? Jwkson —Mrs. Pepys was dead] 
saved a Bag of Money that she had about her : Mr. Pepys 
desired them to give him a particular Instrument that was 
of great use to him : and one of them told him, Sir, you 
are a Gentleman, ami so are we ; ij you will send to the 
Rummer Tareni at Charing Cross to Morrow, you shall 
have it there. Mr. Pepys did send, but there was nothing 
left. 

The highwaymen received sentence of death. 
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Needless to say, the vain Pepys was always having 
his portrait done. Mr. Wheatley reproduces as a frontis¬ 
piece to the Pepysiana an interesting and little known 
picture which hangs in the dining-room of the First Lord 
of the Admiralty at Whitehall. It was painted by an 
unknown artist in 1687, and is probably the latest 
Pepys portrait in existence. Pepys as a young man 
by Lely is at Magdalene College, Cambridge, and 
several Sir Godfrey Knellers are known to exist. One 
of these was engraved for a book-plate, and appears 
as a frontispiece to Mr. Wheatley’s Index. Indexing, 
like book-plates and like London, is one of the topics 
on which Mr. Wheatley is an acknowledged, authority; 
and the Index prepared under his supervision for the 
Diary is a fine specimen of the art. It is very full, and 
the entries under each head are carefully classified so as to 
give every possible assistance to the student. The 
singularly multifarious contents of the book make a good 
Index a matter of the first importance. Consulting Mr. 
Pepys on any topic of Restoration life will in future 
become no trouble, but a pleasure. 


A Colourist in Poetry. 

The City of the Soul. (Grant Richards. 5s.) 

If we may use the oft-abused, but sometimes illustrative, 
expedient of. comparing one art with another, . the 
anonymous author of The City of the Soul is a decided 
colourist in song—that is to say, he belongs to the school 
of Keats and the early Tennyson and Rossetti. Thought 
he has not, and does not attempt. He would, we may 
safely say, disdain it as an outrage on poetry pure and 
simple. Most young lovers of poetry at the present day 
pass through that stage, which is natural to all young 
poets. To begin with, the beauty of the world seems all- 
sufficing, and therefore the beauty of poetry. Why should 
you ask its meaning of a world so lovely ? 

Beauty is truth, truth beauty, that is all 

Ye know on earth, or that ye need to know. 

So you are inclined to say with the young Keats. Conse¬ 
quently you regard quintessential poetry as just quint¬ 
essential beauty. Shakespeare passed through this stage 
when he wrote “Venus and Adonis,” “Romeo and 
Juliet,” and “A Midsummer’s Night’s Dream.” He had 
grown beyond it when he wrote “Hamlet” and “The 
Tempest.” At such a stage we love not only Keats (as he 
is most worthy to be loved), but also Coleridge and Shelley, 
for their pure beauty, not discerning that both had ideals 
beyond mere beauty. Indeed, Shelley’s ideals were not 
very sound. Nevertheless, his beauty was the product of 
his ideals. As we grow older, if we grow wiser, we begin 
to seek a meaning in this beautiful life, and to ask a mean¬ 
ing in the beauty of poetry. We are still grateful enough 
for mere beauty in song, as in existence. But we are more 
grateful for song which has both beauty and conscious 
significance. In truth, no verse which has deep meaning 
can be destitute of beauty, if it be poetry; whereas verse 
which has beauty of an external kind may be devoid of 
much significance. For beauty is the handmaiden of 
truth; truth not always the handmaiden of outward 
beauty. 

But in a young poet mere external beauty is most 
natural, and a thing to be accepted with hearty thanks. 
For it is a great gift, though not the greatest gift. And 
of such beauty this anonymous author is lavish. In 
imagery he is not remarkably affluent; but he has a rich 
sense of language, a true gift of mellifluous versification. 
Few poems are without cunning and iridescent diction; and 
all have a rich youthful passion for beauty which is itself 
an inspiration. Nothing could be a more remarkable 
proof of his instinct for pictorial diction than the ballad of 
“Perkin Warbeek.” Anything barer, less of an incentive to 


a luxuriant young imagination, than the meagre historical 
account of that hapless young pretender could not be con¬ 
ceived. We do not say the ballad is one of the author s 
best achievements; but the amount of colour and life he 
has contrived to infuse into it is remarkable, and it is 
mainly the result of diction. Then, even his imagery is 
sometimes fresh and felicitous to a degree. li Jonquil and 
Fleur-de-Lys ” has next to no story, and therefore cannot 
be considered a successful poem. But it contains some of 
the author’s most jewelled description, and such imagery 
as this: 

Jonquil was a shepherd lad, 

White he was as the curded cream, 

Hair like the buttercup he had, 

And wet green eyes like a full chalk-stream. 

His teeth were as white as the stones that lie 
Down in the depths of the sun-bright river, 

And his lashes danced like a dragon-fly 
With drops on the gauzy wings that quiver. 

The liking for green eyes we do not share; but the rain¬ 
like freshness of the image is excellent. And the “lashes 
danced like a dragon-fly ” is original and felicitous in the 
most poetic way. No poem at once complete and' brief 
enough for quotation will exhibit altogether the glow of 
his diction, the luxuriance of his fancy, and the melodious 
quality of his verse. But we may quote two: one 
characteristic, the other a sonnet conspicuous for true 
sentiment and happy criticism, not paralleled elsewhere in 
the book. The first poem is a very fine impression of 
London by night, striking to all who know tne' brilliant 
mystery of the lamp-lit West. 

See what a mass of gems the city wears 
Upon her broad live bosom ! row on row 
Rubies and emeralds and amethysts glow. 

See ! that huge circle like a necklace, stares 
With thousands of bold eyes to heaven, and dares 
The golden stars to dim the lamps below, 

And in the mirror of the mire I know 
The moon has left her image unawares. 

That’s the great town at night: I see her breasts, 

Pricked out with lamps they stand like huge black towers, 
I think they move! I hear her panting breath. 

And that’s her head where the tiara rests. 

And in her brain, through lanes as dark as death. 

Men creep like thoughts . . . The lamps are like pale 
flowers. 

What a fine image is that in the last two lines—“ Men 
creep like thoughts! ” The poem ought to adorn the next 
edition of Mr. Whitten’s London anthology. Dignified, 
and excellent in craftsmanship is the sonnet “ To Shake¬ 
speare.” 

Most tuneful singer, lover tenderest, 

Most sad, most piteous, and most musical, 

Thine is the shrine more pilgrim-worn than all 
The shrines of singers ; high above the rest 
Thy trumpet sounds most loud, most manifest. 

Yet better were it if a lonely call 
Of woodland birds, a song, a madrigal, 

Were all the jetsam of thy sea’s unrest. 

For now thy praises have become too loud 
On vulgar lips, and every yelping cur 
Yaps thee a ptean; the whiles little men, 

Not tall enough to worship in a crowd. 

Spit their small wits at thee. Ah ! better then 
The broken shrine, the lonely worshipper. 

Imaginative and new, that concluding image of the octave; 
fine, terse, and reticent, the scorn of the sestet; just in 
judgment and balanced in utterance, the entire sonnet. 
Admirable also is the author in his two versions of Baude¬ 
laire, which are just what metrical translations ought to be 
—transfusing the spirit of the original; or, rather, catching 
in it something sympathetic to the spirit of the translator, 
and making the poem verily his own. The weakness of 
the book lies in want of substance, of backbone. The 
robes are rich, but they lack a man to fill them. Of the 
poet’s spirit, the poet’s art, there is no lack. 
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Wild Life in Southern England. 

Wtld Life in Hampshtre Highlands. By George A. B. 

Dewar. (Dent.) 

Bird Life in a Southern County. By Charles Dixon. 

(Walter Scott.) 

Both of these books appear to have taken their inspiration 
from Wild Life in a Southern County, and it would almost 
seem as if the respective authors experienced some difficulty 
in getting away from the title of Jefferies’ book. Eaoh 
uses half of it. There the resemblance between the two 
ends. They form a contrast in externals which is not 
greater than the contrast in substance. The co-editor of 
the “ Haddon Hall ” series has had the luck to have his 
book printed and illustrated in the best style of the Con¬ 
stables. It is equally agreeable to sight and touch—light 
to handle, restful to look upon. Mr. Dewar’s work is not 
unworthy of its setting. “Homely Hampshire,” though not 
one of the most picturesque of English counties, has many 
features that endear it to the naturalist and sportsman. It 
was the home of Gilbert White, who is often cited here; 
and of a scarcely less famous personage, Colonel Peter 
Hawker, who is never mentioned, though die author seems 
familiar with Longparish. Hawker caught hundreds of 
trout in the Test before the dry-fly was invented. 

There are some other curious omissions in Mr. Dewar’s 
book. Eor instance, he devotes considerable space to the 
apparent object of discrediting Dr. Jenner’s account of the 
manner in which the young cuckoo ejects its foster-chicks 
from the nest. He quotes, as if to revive, the doubt 
thrown on it by Waterton (a very jealous naturalist, as is 
shown by his life-long hatred of Audubon); but he makes 
no mention of the confirmatory evidence of Mrs. Hugh 
Blackburn, which was strong enough to convince so cautious 
a naturalist as Charles Darwin. He does not venture so 
far as to insinuate that Jenner was romancing, but as an 
alternative suggests that “ he was mistaken or misinformed 
as to the age ” of the young cuckoo. Mr. Dewar’s point 
is exactly that of Waterton’s—viz., that the newly hatched 
chick could not possibly accomplish this feat. But Dar¬ 
win’s words are very definite. He describes the young 
cuckoo in the act of ejectment as “ still blind and not even 
able to hold up its head.” Mrs. Blackburn herself asserted 
that it was “ newly hatched.” Another very well-known 
observer, the late Mr. John Hancock, witnessed the act of 
ejectment on June 28, 1884, the young cuckoo having 
been hatched out on the 27th. These facts seem to be 
decisive. 

Another omission is that Mr. Dewar has nothing to say 
about truffles. He describes minutely a great number of 
e ggf, birds, and insects that are common all over England; 
but the truffle is found only in a very few Southern 
counties, of which Hampshire is one. He does, indeed, 
remind us that Gilbert White was interested in these curious 
underground fungi, but has nothing further to say. One 
would have fancied that a day with the truffle-hunter would 
have been an agreeable means of introducing some of the 
autumn landscapes of that delightful county, since it is 
when leaves are discolouring in wood and spinney, when 
stackyards are full and corn-lands bare, when partridge 
shooters are on the turnips but the pheasants are still 
being fed in cover, that this pastime or occupation begins. 

Partly, no doubt, the neglect is due to our author’s pre¬ 
dominant love of spring and early summer. “ Of all the 
months for the wood or for the riverside,” he says, “ give 
me June, and of all times the first week or ten days of that 
month.” Out of 296 pp., he devotes no fewer than 221 to 
this season of the year. And undoubtedly he has caught 
something of its freshness and charm. Some of us, as 
George Eliot did, love the softness and melancholy of 
autumn, the coloured and falling leaf, the quiet and rest 
that seem to brood over “the happy autumn fields” when 
the year’s labour is ended and all things are beginning to 
turn towards decay. It is a matter of temperament purely 


and simply, though the pursuits one likes best must also 
create associations of their own. Mr. Dewar is an adept 
at dry-fly fishing, which means that he frequents the chalk- 
streams at the time of the nightingale and wild rose. He 
is keen on oology, and therefore haunts wood and lane 
wlieii wild blossoms ara out and leaves expanding j an 
entomologist, and therefore familiar with down and field 
when they lie under the summer sun. There is nothing 
better in the book than the chapters on butterflies and birds- 
nesting. In regard to collecting, he delivers a sensible 
protest against the overdone sentimentality of the present 
time. Recognising to the full the value of the movement 
in favour of kindness to wild animals and against the 
practice of women who decorate themselves with the 
feathers of rare birds, he has the courage to add : 

A lad who devotes his whole or half-holiday to a birds- 
nestingor butterfly-hunting expedition in the woods, fields, 
or downs is not in the way of turning out a very bad man, 
and he is often learning a love of nature which will prove 
a constant joy and a never-failing interest through life. I 
would not lift up my hands and eyes in too pious horror if 
he did now and then rifle a coveted nest instead of fail-W 
one or two eggs. 6 

For purposes of study—to investigate the baffling question 
of colouration, for example—it is mere hypocrisy to assert 
that the collector should not take whole clutches and many 
of them. On the other hand, Mr. Dewar does not hesitate 
to censure those sportsmen who make a boast of their large 
bags. When it comes to be a matter of over four thnimpT^ 
birds killed in four days, sport no longer has the excuse of 
affording stimulating exercise and recreation — it has 
degenerated into mere butchery. 

In regard to butterflies, it is extremely doubtful whether 
or not the collector does anything like the harm usually 
attributed to him. Species appear and disappear and the 
causes never have yet been satisfactorily ascertained. 
Pleasanter than Mr. Dewar’s talk of rarities is his enthu¬ 
siastic eulogy of the purple emperor: “ You do not know 
the wild life of the summer oakwoods until you have 
watched the emperor with wings shot over with a changing 
gloss of intense purple soaring and towering in the sun¬ 
shine of a perfect July day.” Is the sight really more 
beautif ul than that of two common whites fluttering their 
love flight above one of these quiet downs where the 
tumuli hold all that is left of men whose eyes a thousand 
years ago witnessed exactly the same sight ? 

We hope there is no need to tell the reader that though 
we have found some fault with this book, and could find 
very much more, it makes very pleasant reading. The sins 
of commission and of omission alike are incidental to its 
merits—that is, they are such as are likely to be made by 
one who tries to convey his own direct impressions and is 
not too solicitous to learn what others have said and done. 
It will be heartily welcomed by all lovers of the open air. 

Mr. Dixon’s book is of another cast. Here we have 
a naturalist whose literary power never does credit to his 
knowledge and industry. He has written and written 
about birds; he has gone on scientific expeditions; he 
has enjoyed the friendship of great ornithologists; he is 
saturated with bird lore, and yet he never seems quite to 
“ come off.” One wishes it were otherwise. There are 
purely museum naturalists who write learned books about 
birds, and show on every page that their knowledge is 
derived solely from the museum, the dissecting room, and 
the text-book. With these Mr. Dixon is not to be num¬ 
bered. His books all come direct from the fields; he has 
listened to the songs of the birds and seen their nests and 
observed their habits, and his books ought to be absolutely 
delightful, but they are not. What he lacks is literary 
inspiration: that want is strikingly exemplified in this 
Devonshire book. A bom writer could not possibly have 
tried to describe its scenery, its coast and rivers and hills, 
its trim fields and snug farms, without his enthusiasm 
catching fire. It is a county of counties, full of history, 
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full of tradition, full of poetry and romance—it is Mr. 
Blackmore’s county; but you cannot feel that in Mr. Dixon’s 
page: he lived, he says, eight years in Devonshire, and 
you feel that eight or eighty it makes no difference, the 
genius loci is absent. If his book were offered as a mere 
contribution to science that would not matter, a kestrel in 
one place is the same as a kestrel in another; but this is 
not a county bird-book in the ordinary sense, it does not 
give a single list of any kind, and is avowedly intended 
for the general reader. Every county in England has its 
own special charm, and whoever can find that has a spell 
to conjure with. Let a Moonraker praise Wilts, let a Tyke 
glorify Yorkshire, let a Comishman praise his Cornwall, 
let the Devonian wax eloquent over Devon, and each is 
interesting; he sees his native place in a magical light. 
And this is where Mr. Dixon fails: he is a capital 
ornithologist, but only a middling writer; Ms work has 
no magic in it. His smug phrases about “ this favoured 
South-Western county” may be quite right and exact, 
but they deprive Devonia of that halo of romance with 
which poetry and tradition have invested it: he presents 
us with a Devonshire of prose. Nor can we honestly say 
that his book has any scientific importance; its sketches 
of bird-life are exactly such as Mr. Dixon has presented in 
several of his other books, and ninety-nine out of a hundred 
of them might have been written in any other shire as 
easily as in Devonshire. The value of the book lies in its 
illustrations. Mr. Charles Whymper has seldom done 
anything better. 


The Man in the Iron Mask ? 

Nicolai Fouquet. By Alan B. Cheales, M.A. (Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co.) 

The career of Nicolas Fouquet is a striking instance of the 
Nemesis that waits on courtiers. When Louis Quatorze 
began his reign Fouquet was Surintendant de Finance, 
and practically ruler of France. But he had bitter 
enemies, notably Colbert, on the look-out to effect his 
ruin. Fouquet’s own overweening ambition gave them 
their chance. Mr. Cheales gives many illustrations from 
old prints of the great cMteau of Vaux, near Melun, the 
precursor of, and model for, Louis’s own Versailles. This 
was built by Fouquet. The King had no palace to equal 
it; and Nicolas, in the loftiness of his heart, invited his 
royal master to a sumptuous banquet, or house-warming. 
Colbert was there, and discreetly pointed out to Mdlle. 
de la Vallicre, who was on the King’s arm, how the 
Fouquet arms—a squirrel springing up a tree with a 
snake in pursuit—and the motto—“ Quo non ascendam ” 
—were worked into the decorations of the salon. “It 
signifies, ‘ To what height may I not attain ? ’ Madam; 
and it is easily understood by those who know the bold¬ 
ness of the squirrel, or that of his master! ” sneered 
Colbert. At that moment Fouquet’s secretary, Pelisson, 
passed by. “ Your Majesty has probably not remarked,” 
he hinted, “ that in every instance the squirrel is pursued 
by an adder.” An adder formed the arms of Colbert 
himself, who obviously, therefore, did not come off the 
better in the exchange of wits. From that day, however, 
(lsted the fall of Fouquet. Either the splendours of Vaux 
had excited the envy of Louis, or, as Mr. Cheales suggests, 
the minister had attempted not only to outbuild the King, 
but also to outbuy him in the affections of the mistress of 
the day. A fortnight later Fouquet was arrested at 
Nantes, and hurried from prison to prison until he finally 
died in the Bastille. The exact date of his death is not 
known, and Mr. Cheales will have it that he was the 
famous and enigmatic “Man in the Iron Mask,” whose 
identity, like that of Junius, is one of the puzzles of 
history. He builds his theory upon a card, said to have 
been found a century later at the fall of the Bastille, on 


which was written : “ 4,389,000 : Fouquet arrivant dee 
lies de Ste. Marguerite avec un Masque de Fer.” 

While imprisoned at Pignerol Fouquet wrote a volume 
of meditations, entitled Let Conseih de la Sagem, which, 
was “done into English by a gent” in 1736. From this 
Mr . Cheales has made some not uninteresting extracts. 
His own comment upon the book is, that it is “a wonderful 
production for one brought up a member of the Gallican 
Church, one living all his life among the errors of 
Romanism! ” and that “ you will hardly find trace, in the 
thick volume, of any one of the erroneous doctrines of 
that spurious form of Christianity.” We do not know 
how finis may be. The fault of the “conseils,” or 
“ pensees,” is, that they lean a little too much towards 
the copy-book or platitude type; and that, apparently, 
Fouquet only thought of them when it was already too 
late to put them into practice. Here are some samples: 

Make a good choice before you carry your spouse to 
church. When you have her sure, neither adore nor 
neglect her. 

Take great care not to provoke her, or indiscreetly to 
raise her anger by unjust or outrageous severities; neither 
make her proud by too much complaisance, or ill-timed 
civilities. 

Live in your family as would an angel; but if that 
exceed your power, live as a sociable creature. 

The wise man is steady and constant. His soul is un¬ 
changeable and immortal, but his determinations are not 
so. ’Tis the business and excellency of the gnomon, the 
index-pointer of a sun-dial, to continue fixed and never 
change place; but it would cause great confusion if its 
shadow were to do so too. 

The ladies who have made themselves most renowned, 
and have been best beloved in the world, are not those 
who have been the most beautiful, the most witty, or the 
most knowing. The perfect woman of Solomon was 
perfect mistress of three sorts of knowledge: 

1. She understood how to ask proper questions, and to 
give others happy and proper occasions for telling what 
they knew. 

2 . She had capacity enough to conceive readily and 
clearly the answers they gave her. 

3. She knew when to admire, and express her admira¬ 
tion iu such terms as testified to all the strength and 
sincerity of her mind. 

Mr. Cheales has illustrated his monograph with some good 
photographs, but we could wish that he had refrained 
from putting his relatives in the foreground of every vista 
of Vaux. 


Napoleon’s Invasion of Russia. 

Napoleon's Invasion of Russia. By Hereford B. George. 

(Fisher Unwin.) 

A good many books deal with that expedition to Russia 
which was the beginning of the end of Napoleon’s power, 
but it has been Mr. George’s good fortune that there is no 
one work which deals satisfactorily and impartially with 
that turning-point in history. An enormous mass of 
material lies ready to the hand of the historian—Napoleon’s 
correspondence, State papers, memoirs of those who took 
part in the expedition, and military histories—but it all 
needed to be sifted and digested and reduced to an intelli¬ 
gible and coherent story. This Mr. George has done, and 
with excellent results. He has especially explored the 
archives of the British and Austrian Foreign Offices, and 
has thus been enabled to throw light on many of the 
tortuous intrigues which obscured the inception and the 
carrying out of the campaign. 

The idea of invading Russia seems to us now like the 
scheme of a madman, but in 1812 Napoleon was the master 
of Europe with the exception of England and Russia, and 
he expected that the Czar would sue for peace after a 
battle somewhere near the frontier. The Emperor did not 
imagine that he would be lured on to Moscow. It was at 
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England that he intended to strike through Russia, for 
when the Czar refused to adhere any longer to the Conti¬ 
nental System, which, though aimed at England, meant 
material ruin to him, Napoleon had either to confess himself 
powerless to enforce his system or to attack Russia. The 
road to Moscow was the Chemin d’Angleterre dreamed of 
so long. The Continental System, which was designed 
to crush England’s trade, was only possible if every nation 
in Europe concurred; but none of them had any motive 
for suffering serious privations in order to please the 
conqueror who had already trampled on them, and to injure 
a nation which only desired peacefully to supply their 
wants. Russia alone was in a position to venture to repu¬ 
diate it, and the Czar came gradually to the conclusion 
that the risks of war were more endurable than slow 
strangulation by the stoppage of all external trade. 

But to reach Russia Napoleon had to settle with Prussia 
and Austria. He could not attain his object without 
crushing the two central European states or having their 
co-operation, and this, though grudgingly, he obtained 
from Prussia because die was helpless to resist, and from 
Austria because she calculated that submission would be 
safer than resistance, as the Czar was not to be depended 
upon to fight outside his own borders. Still both Prussia 
and Austria hated their oppressor and had secret under¬ 
standings behind his back with one another, and even with 
Russia. But much as the three Powers hated Napoleon 
they-also mistrusted one another, and so Napoleon by 
dextrously taking advantage of this situation was able to 
march his huge army across the frontier. 

The story of the campaign and retreat is well told, with, 
perhaps, too great a luxuriance of detail in some parts. 
But Mr. George makes it clear that the story of the failure 
of the invasion being due to the cold was a mere fiction. 
The cold did no more than convert defeat into destruction, 
and ruin whatever faint chance may have been left of 
partially redeeming the failure at the last moment. Before 
he started Napoleon’s power was beginning to totter. 

which he could never subdue, had followed 
up Trafalgar with the Peninsular War, and France was 
wearying of the drain on her resources. Napoleon’s 
management of the campaign was not faultless, but his 
enemies made more and greater mistakes. He achieved a 
considerable measure of success, perhaps greater than any 
other man could have obtained, but he could not overcome 
time and space. He made his commissariat arrangements 
with consummate skill, but it was impossible to bring the 
supplies to his troops unless they had moved too slowly to 
be able to achieve anything. He was beaten before the 
first snow-flake fell. 

The book is supplied with excellent maps and plans, 
which make the course of events perfectly clear. There is 
also a good index, which renders the book all the more 
valuable as a work of reference. As to its relation to 
current politics, Mr. George’s book shows clearly that if 
Russia keeps up an enormous army, it is not because she 
needs it for defence. Her natural position makes her 
invulnerable. 


“ Johnny Cope.” 

Sir John Cope and the Rebellion of 1745. By the late 
General Sir Robert Cadell, K.O.B. (Blackwood.) 

In the mind of the ordinary reader every circumstance 
connected with the movements in favour of the Stuarts 
remains invested with a quite disproportionate interest. 
The natural sympathy of generous hearts for the unfor¬ 
tunate has gone out to the infatuated advocates of a 
romantic cause. It is certain that some of the upholders 
of the reigning dynasty have met with less than their due 
meed of praise. A distinguished Indian officer whose 
home was in the Lowlands has recently made an attempt 
to rescue the memory of one such upholder from the 


obloquy heaped upon him by the writers of memoirs, 
songs, and histories. To nothing do historians so much 
attribute the proportions attained by the ’45 as to the 
bungling incompetence of the commander in Scotland, 
the “Johnny Cope” of satirical song. Yet even Scott 
does not deny him some virtues. He “ was by no means 
a poltroon, as has been supposed ; but he was one of those 
second-rate men who are afraid of responsibility, and form 
their plan of a campaign more with reference to the indi¬ 
cation of their own character than the success of their 
enterprise ” ( Tales of a Grandfather). It is the truth of 
such a judgment as this that Sir Robert Cadell has set out 
to arraign before the bar of historical fact. The result is 
a carefully written account of the course of the rebellion 
of 1745 until the defeat of Sir John Cope’s force at Preston 
Pans. It is so interesting that we should not have been 
sorry to see the narrative continued to the end of the whole 
movement. With a self-restraint that cannot be too muoh 
commended, General Cadell never seeks to make a hero 
of his chief character; indeed, he so little obtrudes the 
unfortunate commander upon our notice that we are 
happily able to forget, for the greater part of the book, the 
special object of vindicating a somewhat uninteresting his¬ 
torical personality which the author has set before himself. 
We are given good military and political reasons not only 
for the march of the small English force at the disposal 
of the Commander-in-Chief into the Highlands for the 
security of Fort Augustus, but also for the much con¬ 
demned deflection of its course to Inverness when it was 
discovered that the Jacobites had secured the important 
road up Oorryarrick mountain. The careful military 
disposition of his troops is pointed out both on this trying 
march and subsequently in the important movements which 
preceded the battle at Preston Pans. If Sir John Cope 
was blameworthy in the matter of the northern expe¬ 
dition, it is a blame which the other members of the 
Regency charged with the management of Scotch affairs 
must share with him. The onset of the Highlanders at 
Preston Pans would probably have disconcerted the most 
able general with the most reliable force; but, in justice 
to Sir John Cope, it must be remembered that his force 
was less than half that of his opponents, and that—of the 
two elements in it which, despite the disparagement in 
numbers, would have given him the military superiority— 
the artillery was wholly inadequately served through the 
jealousy, if not treachery, of the military authorities in 
Edinburgh, while the cavalry missed chance after chance 
of damaging the enemy both at the passage of the Forth 
and during the Jacobite advance on the Scotch capital. 
After this it did not much matter that the two responsible 
officers next after Sir John Cope were both eighty-five 
years of age, whose mutual jealousy prevented any con¬ 
certed action on behalf of the Government in Edinburgh; 
and that the Lord Provost could play into the hands 
of the Jacobites, to whose party he belonged. Finally, 
Col. Gardiner, who commanded the cavalry—Scott’s “ good 
Christian and gallant man ”—appears in his true colours 
as a gloomy fanatic, whose fatalism was increased at the 
critical moment by ill-health, and whose indecision was 
in no small measure responsible for Cope’s difficulties and 
ultimate defeat. The garbled narrative of Murray of 
Broughton on the one side, and Dr. Doddridge’s pious 
memoir of Col. Gardiner on the other, have unduly influ¬ 
enced the current historical treatment of the characters 
and actions of the early part of this rebellion. As an 
antidote, Sir R. Cadell refers us to the evidence taken at 
the trial which at his own request was granted to Cope. 
This was subsequently published by an anonymous gentle¬ 
man, who had begun his attendance at the trial prejudiced 
against the unsuccessful commander, but who was con¬ 
verted to his side by the testimony of those who had 
served under Cope throughout the campaign in Scotland. 
It is to be regretted that our author has not reprinted in 
an appendix the whole or some portions of that evidence. 
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Other New Books. 

The Arcadians. By H. 0. Minchin. 

A bright and amusing series of sketches of gay and 
happy people. No one is very serious, no one is too witty, 
no one is poor. And they propose to each other, and jest 
with each other, and read ana write poetry, and a cheery 
spirit of Anthony Hopefulness is over all. The author 
writes sufficiently neatly, both prose and verse, to make 
us sorry that his beginnings ate derivative. But the time 
seems to have gone by for young men to be themselves. 
We quote a passage. The hero and Candida are seated 
by the river. Says he: 

“ There are republics in South America that I would 
like to see, for their natural beauties: and I would like to 
see Vesuvius—but I wouldn’t choose to live in one of those 
republics, nor on the slopes of Vesuvius. No, I would 
conjugate the verb of my life in a very different clime ! ” 
"The verb again! ” said Candida. 

“ In a clime that is to me the most genial of all—that is 
the only one where I can thrive—you know its latitude as 

well as I do. Present tense, ‘ I love-’ ” 

“ Won’t some other verb do as well ? ” said Candida. 

“ Perfect, ‘ I have loved ’; future, ‘ I always shall-’ ” 

“ Stop ! ” said Candida, “ it is a defective verb ! ” 

“ I know it,” I said; “ it has no imperative mood. But 
it has a conditional mood, Candida; and if I only thought 
that some day, some day ‘ you might-.’ ” 

The chapters, as they were published serially, have 
already had some vogue in Oxford, where they were 
written. (Unwin. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Forest Notes, By E. and H. Lee-Hamilton. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lee Hamilton, who write this little book 
together and dedicate it to each other, are authors inde¬ 
pendently too. Mrs. Lee-Hamilton, under the name of 
Annie Holdsworth, is known for her novels, and her hus¬ 
band recently translated the Inferno afresh. The pretty 
book before us contains a number of brief lyrics of the 
open air, neat and scholarly in form and happy in senti¬ 
ment. We may quote this, by Mrs. Lee-Hamilton: 

Summer’s Life. 

When buds are green, and June is won, 

The Summer’s life is just begun ; 

Her dimpling fingers press at will 
The swelling breasts of meed and hill. 

When flash the scythes and grass is mown 
The Summer comes into her own, 

And roams the meadows free of care ; 

A maid with poppies in her hair. 

When every copse for song is made 
The Summer queens it through the glade, 

With sceptre of the bulrush green, 

And radiant challenge in her mien. 

When reapers sing and stooks arise 
The Summer in tne cornfield lies, 

And yields her body up to Death 

Browned with the Autumn’s reddening wreath. 

And this by Mr. Lee-Hamilton: 

The Squirrel. 

Among the English oaks, where great boughs spread, 
My wee friend wore a coat of foxy red, 

And with his brush held high, from overhead 
He watched us, peeping. 

In Kansas woods, a year ago to-day, 

His little coat was unfamiliar grey, 

And like a silver flash he crossed the way 
Up maple leaping. 

And here amid these dark Bavarian firs 

His coat is black; a mourning garb he wears 

Munching a fir-cone, from the boughs he peers. 

While noon is creeping. 

The book is altogether a pretly specimen of amateur 
poesy. (Grant Richards. 3s. 6d. net.) 


Sonos to Morris. By Horace Deluscar. 

The name Horace Deluscar is, we are informed, a pseu¬ 
donym. The author is Glasgow-born, Berwickshire-bred, 
and of Midlothian and Fife extraction. Also he warns us 
that in his book the deep, full-mouthed words of the Eliza¬ 
bethan days must not be looked for. We find, however, 
a number of sonnets of a more or less emphatic nature, a 
few songs and ditties, and certain epigrams upon, we con¬ 
jecture, local acquaintances of the poet: D—-— and 

Joe V-, and so forth. The author’s quality is not of 

the highest, but he has more vigour than forty-nine out of 
fifty of the minor poets who publish their verses, and there 
is never any doubt as to his meaning. Here is a senti¬ 
ment from one of the sonnets: 

And after all, what is the crux of life ? 

Not to be rich and die at thirty-five, 

But to live long, clean-handed in the strife, 

A pure straight filler in the national hive. 

There is no gain nor sense in undue haste— 

The best of fife comes to the even-paced. 

' Here is a piece of literary criticism from another sonnet: 

The greatest, and the most worth reading now, 

Of our belauded poets lately dead, 

Are Matthew Arnold and eccentric Clough, 

Who in their lifetime were but little read. 

The ramping, millioned mob, beyond redress. 

Prefer to Shakespeare’s works a bunch of cress. 

And here is an epigram : 

Reply to Sydney Smith. 

You need it—bring your keenest chisel, 

Our heads, not hearts, are hard as Twizel, 
Impervious to your pointless wit. 

Winch is but slaistery mental spit — 

But as for hearts, yours might oe golfed 
From star to star, and ne’er get soft! 

The book has a personality behind it, at any rate, and 
that is something. (Gay & Bird.) 

Flowers of the Wind. By Charlotte Mansfield. 

The poets just now are in love with the wind. Mr. 
Yeats has given us The Wind among the Reeds (a title, by 
the way, previously used by Hawker, of Morwenstow); 
Mrs. BUnkson called a charming collection of lyrics The 
Wind in the Trees ; and now comes the volume before us. 
Miss (or Mrs.) Mansfield is a modest poet, with a few 
gentle thoughts on life and beauty. We quote a poem on 
“ Friendship ”: 

To moisten with one’s tears the other’s brow, 

If needs be. 

To turn one’s back on pleasure, maybe life, 

To take and hold all troubles, burdens, strife, 

If needs be. 

To bind oneself with an unwritten vow, 

If needs be. 

To ever yield a sympathetic ear, 

If needs be. 

To laugh when laughter onward flies, 

To laugh, though for us mirth but cries, 

If needs be. 

To bravely face, and show no cowardly fear, 

If needs be. 

To be stone deaf when censure’s in the air, 

If needs be. 

To lose one’s wit and give no apt reply, 

To seem a fool, rather than draw a sigh, 

If needs be. 

To yield in all thy dealings double share, 

If needs be. 

The little book is so small that it may be slipped in the 
most shapely coat and not injure its “set.” (Elkin 
Mathews. 2s. 6d.) 
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Fiction. 

The Market-Place. By Harold Frederic. 

(Heinemann. 6s.) 

This is the last of Harold Frederic’s work. It marks the 
premature close of a career of which one can only say with 
certainty that it had begun.' Mr. Frederic’s quiok and 
universal sympathy with life, his original and witty 
observation, his iconoclastic humour, gave to his novels, 
especially the later ones, a charm and a real vitality which 
it was impossible to withstand. One approached them 
with zest, confident that, whatever else they were, they 
would be neither perfunctory nor insincere. They had 
faults. The style was sometimes undignified, and it lacked 
that last finish which one would have expected from such 
a talent. The construction was liable to be loose, ex¬ 
crescent in parts ; and there were usually passages where 
imagination had obviously failed. Tet, with all this, how 
good they were! 

The Market-Place is good. It maybe a little inferior to both 
Illumination and Glorta Mundi, but it is good. It is alive. 
It has spontaneity, force, freshness, and all the old charm. 
The theme is “ the Oity,” and the hero, Joel Thorpe, is 
a man who, after being a failure on the face of the earth 
for just forty years, suddenly found the Napoleon concealed 
within himself, and in a few months scooped out of a Jewish 
ring of “ operators ” a fortune yielding eighty thousand a 
year. The wolves had thought to gobble him up, but this 
“ surprising and bloody-minded lamb ” turned upon them 
and “ bled them white.” The scheme by which lie did so 
is narrated with singular dramatic power. The colossal 
episode—the whole book is an episode—genuinely thrills, 
and one does not breathe freely till Thorpe has withdrawn 
his vast winnings from the kingdom of speculation and 
invested them in tame securities. The tale is full of 
curious financial lore and colour, and the writing of it 
must have been preceded by much research. But Frederic 
was one of those who can breathe into the dry bones of 
documentary material the breath of life. 

The book contains a good deal besides Thorpe’s grand 
coup and the complicated psychology of Thorpe. It con¬ 
tains, for example, his sister, Mrs. Dabney, the admirable 
and intrepid woman who never believed in her brother, 
and who, secure in the competence of a bookselling busi¬ 
ness, consistently refused his patronage. It also contains 
Celia Madden, out of Illumination. Celia here consorts 
with the English aristocracy, and her views upon the 
feminine part of it are rendered with rare verve. She was 
intimately candid with Lady Cressage, the most “ beautiful 
woman in England,” and afterwards Thorpe’s wife: 

“ Oh, I never wholly know what you’re thinking,” Miss 
Madden declared. ... “It is not you alone, Edith— 
don’t think that—but it is ingraiaad in yoor country¬ 
women. You can’t help it: it’s in your blood to keep 
things back. I’ve met numbers of English ladies who, I'm 
ready to believe, would be incapable of telling an untruth ; 
but I've never met one of whom I could be sure that she 
would tell me the whole truth. Don’t you see this is a 
case in point ? ” she pursued with a little laugh. “ I could 
not drag it out of you that you disliked the Simplon idea, 
so long as there was a chance of our going. Immediately 
we find that we can’t go, you admit that you hated it. , . . 
I never can find out what you do want, what really will 
please you! You never will propose anything; you never 
will be entirely frank about the things I propose. It’s 
only by watching you out of the comer of my eye that I 
can ever guess whether anything is altogether to your 
liking or not.” 

This is American and acute. 

As for the faults, each by itself is unimportant. There 
are incidents here and there insufficiently motivated, one 
or two characters not realised or realised only at intervals, 
and the style is marred by clumsy locutions, an occasional 
dividedinfinitive. . . . But what of these? The Market-Place 
book to be thankful for, a book to shake hands with. 


An Obetinate Parieh. By M. L. Lord (“ Sydney Christian.”) 
(Unwin. 6s.) 


Mbs. Lobd has sought and found her material in the 
trifling quarrels of a village parish over questions of ritual 
and the limit of ecclesiastical authority. It is usual to say 
that an author must have had difficulty in making agree¬ 
able fiction out of such a theme. But we do not think so. 
We are not surprised that Mis. Lord’s book is agreeable. 
The theme was admirably chosen, and it has been treated 
with a full appreciation of its merits as a vehicle for dis¬ 
playing character. The animosity between two extremes 
of a creed is only a fleeting expression of something 
absolutely eternal, and we tike the way in which Mrs. 
Lord has darkly implied this throughout. Yet, curiously, 
she is one-sided, superbly one-sided. She gives the 
ritualistic party no tittle of a fair chance. Her vicar, 
Cyril Bobertaon, the standard-bearer of that party in the 
village of Hurstwell, is accurately studied, powerfully 
drawn, but quite without sympathy. One cannot fail to 
recognise him, with his handsome face of brass, his 
gorgeous conceit, his heart of cast-iron, and his perfect un- 
humanity. He is the most life-like figure in the book. 
And the reader who does not end by despising him and all 
that he stands for must be singularly impervious to the 
persuasion of Mrs. Lord’s talent. The two heroines, 
Sylvia and Nellie, alike only in their extreme beauty, and 
both malignly influenced, though in totally different ways, 
by the imposing Cyril, are distinct creations; but each 
seems somehow to fall short of .that impressiveness which 
the author intended. It is Mr. Aske, the Evangelical 
parson of a neighbouring parish, who impresses. In 
drawing Mr. Aske Mrs. Lord’s skill has been at the service 
of her sympathy; he is indeed lovable, and at once 
pathetic and dignified. He is, as Nellie’s father said, “ a 
man.” 


The old Adam leapt up in Henry Aske. “ There, I am 
glad you have said it; it has always been expressed in 
your maimer towards me, and in your daughter’s, and in 
that of many other people. There is a whole set of you, 
who think that because a man lives in an ugly house, and 
pursues commonplace duties, and has plainly dressed 
relatives, or wife and children, that he has no love of art 
or beauty, of which you have a monopoly. More especially 
you think so in the case of us parsons. Not if we are 
great dignitaries, with a commanding presence, and a 
taste in wine and women, and care to spice our conversa¬ 
tion with a joke, whose only point lies in its irreverence, 
or with an apt quotation from the Scriptures at our own 
expense. No, you can get on with a parson of that sort. 
You say, ‘ Give him a bishopric, make him a dean—he will 
look the part.’ But tor us common herd there is the smile 
of contempt. . . .” 


Unassuming and full of quiet excellence, An Obstinate 
Parish is one of those novels which do not make the critic 
vocal. The author knows her power exactly. She also 
knows her aim, and reaches it with precision. That aim, 
imaginatively, is not a high one. The reader is never 
deeply stirred. The critic therefore cannot passionately 
laud. And he certainly cannot blame, for—accepting the 
plane on which it moves —An Obstinate Parish is entitled 
to be called faultless. And so the critic just says: This is 
good. 


On the Edge of the Empire. By Edgar Jepson and Captain 
D. Beames. (Heinemann. 6s.) 

One naturally assumes from the title-page that Captain 
Beames has supplied the material for this volume of 
Indian sketches, while Mr. Jepson, in his capacity of 
literary craftsman, has settled details of form and contrived 
the nice flow of sentences. A perusal of the book supports 
such an assumption. It is a good book, well done, digni¬ 
fied, fairly effective. What it lacks is spontaneity and 
freshness of impression ; at times one is conscious of a 
certain heaviness. The authors have got hold of a 
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number of excellent subjects—subjects similar to those 
which you will find in Plain Tales, in Life's Handicap, and 
in Soldiers Three. Let us mention, by way of example, 
“ The Feud and the Regiment,” “ Calling the Camels 
Home,” “ Cagliostro,” “The Humour of Bibi Jan,” “ The 
Storming of Chanda?.*ssagore,” and “ The Tribute to the 
Elements,” which are all of them Kiplingesque themes, 
precisely, exactly. Mr. Jepson and Captain Beames have 
been too sensible to attempt any rivalry of Mr. Kipling’s 
treatment. They have chosen quieter methods, relying for 
effect chiefly upon the inherent strength of their subjects. 
Their success varies. “The Feud and the Regiment” 
might have become epic in the hands of Mr. Kipling; as it 
stands, it is dull. On the other hand “ The Humour of 
Bibi Jan” and “The Tribute to the Elements” are 
entirely admirable. These two sinister and terrible narra¬ 
tives, in the mind of Captain Beames, must have called 
aloud to be set down plainly, without decorations, without 
tours de force of technique; just told and nothing more. 
And certainly they are here handled with all imaginable 
discretion. 

Throughout the volume there is a great deal of carefully 
wrought description. Here is a good passage describing 
the pursuit of some camel-thieves: 

The path was a succession of boulders over which goats 
might jump or a man scramble, with a sheer drop of two 
hundred feet on one side, terrible going for horses sure¬ 
footed though theirs were. The men dismounted and led 
them down, walking in front with the reins behind their 
back ; but they showed weaker nerves than their masters. 
An agony of fear brought out the sweat on them as the 
galloping had not done; their fear-distended nostrils and 
glaring eyes were horrible to see; their snorts grew 
veritable groans; and the clash of the hoofs and the 
ominous slide, when the hard iron struck the unrelenting 
boulder, thrilled man and horse alike with dread. Nothing 
but the lust of blood, when man hunts man, could have 
steeled the heart of the pursuers; nothing but blind long- 
founded trust in their masters could nave enabled the 
horses to compass that climb. It is likely that no human 
suffering could have touched the heart of Bakshan Khan, 
but at the agony of his beloved mare his lips were twitch¬ 
ing, and he and his white brother were venting their feel¬ 
ings in an undertone of cursing. 

Without Mr. Kipling, On the Edge of Empire would never 
have existed. Nevertheless, though in a sense derived, it 
perfectly justifies itself. 


Notes on Novels. 

‘[These notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 

Reviews of a selection will follow. ] 

Giles Inoleby. By W. E. Norris. 

The first new “Norris” for some time. We meet with 
Giles Ingleby lying on his stomach, with a rook rifle in 
his hand, soliloquising thus : “ The conies may be a 
feeble folk, but their diabolical cunning and miraculous 
intuitions make them what the hymn-book calls * stronger 
than the strong,’ ” and so forth. Giles was a poet, in 
spite of the fact that his mother considered the average 
rhymester godless, sensuous, and self-indulgent. The 
literary life may be studied in this novel. (Methuen. 6s.) 

Like Another Helen. By Sydney C. Grier. 

The full title is “ Like Another Helen: The History of 
the Cruel Misfortunes and undeserved Distresses of a 
Young Lady of Virtue and Sensibility, resident at 
Bengali during the Years 1755-57, which is contained in 
her Letters, written to a Friend of her own Sex, and 
carefully preserved by the Lady to whom they were 
addressed. Edited by Sydney C. Grier (who has added 
one or two Letters from other Sources for the better 
Elucidation of the Narrative).” To this we may add that 
Sydney C. Grier is the lady who wrote An Uncrowned 
King. (Blackwood, 6s.) 


Tone March. By S. R. Crockett. 

This is a revision and extension of the story which, 
under the title “The Woman of Fortune,” has been 
appearing in The Woman at Home. Herein Mr. Crockett 
makes a departure, and writes about Americans. lope 
March is American, and Marcus Hardy is an undergraduate 
from Trinity Hall, and after many high-spirited pages, and 
much pleasant, if rather superficial, humour, they become 
man and wife. A holiday book. (Hodder & Stoughton. 6s.) 

That Fortune. By Charles Dodley Warner. 

A novel by the author of My Summer in a Garden. 
That fortune was Evelyn Mavick’s. Evelyn was the 
“ biggest heiress in America and a raving beauty, the only 
child. She has been brought up like the Kohinoor, never 
out of somebody’s sight.” A quiet American story, 
urbane and lightly humorous, of love and authorship and 
other matters. (Harpers. 6s.) 

Dead Oppressors. By T. A. Pinkerton. 

The curse of heredity is the subject of this new novel 
by the author of John Newbold’s Ordeal. Hence it is not 
another exercise in comedy, such as we look for from his 
pen, but something graver. The story has indeed an 
Ibsenitish flavour. (Sonnenschein. 6s.) 

On Account of Sarah. By Eyre Hussey. 

“Did you ever read a Greek play?” is the question 
with which this book opens. “If not,” the author adds, 
“ I humbly opine that you have lost very little fun.” Mr. 
Hussey then explains the nature of the chorus, in order 
that he may have recourse to it later. The story is a 
comedy, played on a somewhat crowded stage, but amusing 
and skilful, with pleasant character studies. (Macqueen. 6s.) 

The Perils of Josephine. By Lord Ernest Hamilton. 

Josephine herself tells the story. She dwelt at the 
beginning in Chelmsford, with two aunts, who wore 
mittens and had genteel coughs. Afterwards we come to 
melodrama, mystery, and love, and a kind of “ Unde 
Silas” flavour. “Suddenly he drew the knife from his 
teeth, and flourished it within an inch of my face. 
‘Gurrr!'’ he yelled, mouthing at me hideously, like a 
maniac.” (Unwin.' 6s.) 

The Craze of Christina. By Mrs. Lovett Cameron. 

Another society story by this brisk and busy novelist. 
It tells of Mark Clifford, a young journalist starving in 
the Tottenham Court-road until he suddenly inherits a 
mansion, £8,000 a year, and a family butler. At this junc¬ 
ture enter women, and the story is launched. (Long. 6s.) 

Three Bachelor Women. By E. Cosby. 

A volume of stories and sketches. Among them is 
“ The Blue Chrysanthemum,” a parody of The Yellow 
Aster. “ Unappropriated Womanhood,” says the author, 
“ may, roughly speaking, be divided into three great 
classes: the Romantic, the Antagonistic, and the Un¬ 
appreciated.” (Sonnenschein. 2s. 6d.) 

The Black Terror. By John K. Leys. 

A romance of Russia. “I am not prepared to deny,” 
says Von Mitschka, “that our principles, our aims, and to 
some extent our methods, are similar to those of the 
Nihilists, whom we have succeeded.” (Sampson Low. 6s.) 

When Knighthood was in Flower. By E. Caskoden. 

This is one of the books which all America is reading. 
It tells the love story of Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, 
and Mary Tudor. The period “when knighthood was in 
flower ” is thus the reign of Henry VIII.; which may be 
a surprise to some students. The historian purports to be 
Sir Edwin Caskoden, Master of the Dance. (Sands <$; 
Co. 6s.) 
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The Roots of Language and 
Professor Skeat 

Ths kindness of the Rev. Prof. W. W. 8keat, of Cam¬ 
bridge, is, perhaps, as much trespassed upon as that of 
any scholar of eminence in the country. As though it 
were not enough to be Elrington and Boeworth Professor 
of Anglo-Saxon, the author of an Etymological Dictionary 
of the English language now in a third edition, and a 
voluminous and always illuminating author, he must 
needs be constantly asked to assist some one out 
of the thickets of investigation. It was not, however, 
even as a flounderer in investigation—being merely a 
stroller by the wayside—that I first ventured to draw 
upon his known good-nature. It was simply to ask him, 
as the editor of Chatterton, in the “Aldine” series, if 
he knew what had become of the famous picture, “ The 
Death of Chatterton,” which, with another, “ The Three 


Marys,” are the best remembered of the paintings in the 
Manchester Art Treasures Exhibition of 1857. It is 
forty-two years since then, and Mr. Skeat had not taken 
his degree; nor had he even dreamt of those studies, which 
were the resources of his leisure, becoming the serious 
studies of his life. His chosen career was that of a 
country clergyman, but severe illness intervening rendered 
a long rest necessary, also a change in his pursuits. Yes, 
Prof. Skeat told me, he had seen the picture, “ The Death 
of Chatterton ” ; he had seen it at Manchester, and his 
recollection of it was the same as mine. But into whose 
possession it had passed he could not say. Speaking of 
Chatterton, while regarding the Rowley Poems as the 
best, he thought a few of the “ modern ” poems remark¬ 
able. “ I rather wish,” he added, “ that there were more 
of them. Had Chatterton taken as much trouble with these 
as with the other, and had he lived, he might have done 
well. Some think one of his best pieces is ‘ The Bristowe 
Tragedie,’ which, although he placed it among his Rowley 
Poems, is practically in modern English and a modern 
ballad.” 

Although Mr. Skeat had to shape a new course for 
himself at twenty-eight, it is evident that the bent of his 
inclinations was, very early in his life, towards English 
scholarship. Indeed, he confesses that he imbibed his 
first notion of scholarship at King’s College School, in the 
Strand, his class master, the Rev. Oswald Cockayne, being 
an excellent Anglo-Saxon scholar. And it is not without 
interest to find the pupil become a professor after finishing 
his edition in Anglo-Saxon, with a literal translation, of 
yElfric’s Lives of the Saints — a work he had in hand 
seventeen years—acknowledging in the handsomest way 
the usefulness of a transcript, by his old class master, of 
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iElfric’s Lives. So that, though under the impression that 
his lines were to be cast in some country parish for which 
his serious studies, especially theology, would provide the 
best equipment, he appears quite early—at any rate, from 
the time he could read the quotations from Chaucer and 
Langland in Mrs. Markham’s History of England —to have 
begun to get together his outfit for his own proper work— 
that of editor of Early English literature. So much may be 
inferred from his answer to the question often asked, how 
he came to think of studying English. And it is significant 
of the fulness of his information that, in answering this 
or any other question, he always gives over - measure, 
especially if it be of something which, having found useful 
himself, he may think would be useful to you. Ask him, 
for example, how English may be best studied. He will 
tell you that as English grammar is dependent almost 
wholly upon that of Anglo-Saxon, instead of one’s having 
recourse to, or rummaging through, dictionaries or gram¬ 
mars, the better way of studying English is to read some 
ood standard author of the Elizabethan period, such as 
hakespeare or Spenser or Bacon. “ All peculiar phrases 
should be carefully noted,” he tells you, “ and, if possible, 
remembered; after awhile the reader will find himself gradu¬ 
ally enabled to account for, and explain, some of them ; and 
then he will have made a considerable advance.” The 
value of hints such as these is obviously this: that instead 
of having to spend the freshest years of your life in 
drudgery to acquire a knowledge of older English, you 
have opened for you the floweriest paths to knowledge and 
to its purest springs. It occurs to one that, although it 
would seem that Prof. Skeat had drawn from those springs 
without the slightest exertion, and in the happiest mood 
—as if, indeed, it had only been child’s play to him—he 
must have done a tremendous amount of hard work in 
making work easy and pleasant for others. This is indi¬ 
cated, surely, in the account of his books and papers, the 
research manifestly involved in their preparation being 
prodigious. To take only one from the long list entered 
in the British Museum catalogue — that of his Meeso- 
Gothic glossary—it will be seen that he must have trained 
himself to exact the uttermost moment of his leisure to 
gather the materials for such a work, to say nothing of 
the vast labour and penetrating diligence required in 
turning those materials into a work of reference valuable 
to scholars. And this, too, with the certain knowledge 
that his glossary, except to philologists, would be a sealed 
book. There could be no popular edition of a work with 
the title Mmso-Gothic. Yet within the spaoe of Prof. 
Skeat’s small quarto he sounds the depths of the language 
of Ulfilas—that which, according to Sir Francis Palgrave, 
affords the best materials for an investigation of the origin 
and structure of the English language. It is a curious 
thing that this old language — Mmso-Gothic—invaluable 
as it is declared to be in any adequate study of English, 
lies so far aside from the familiar highways of literature 
that not even the labours of the late Dr. Bosworth, Prof. 
Max Muller, and Prof. Skeat himself have made it quite 
clear to readers outside the philological circle what Mseso- 
Gothic is. Perhaps a rough-and-ready answer, though it 
may horrify the fastidious, may be given, that it was the 
language of Mrosia, and that Ulfilas was its bishop; not 
that this makes one any wiser until it is found that Mresia 
is the ancient geography name for the Servia and Bulgaria 
of the modern map. This brings us to familiar ground, 
and, Ulfilas being known to scholars as a most learned 
bishop, and a presumably pious man, he having trans¬ 
lated the Scriptures into Meeso-Gothic, it will be felt, 
though the extent of the debt may be difficult to appraise, 
that Prof. Skeat’s glossary is a gift to English literature 
of great value. 

It was while regaining strength, after the illness which 
had prostrated him in his God aiming curacy, and later 
withdrew him permanently from clerical work, that it 
occurred to Prof. Skeat to take up the study of Anglo- 


Saxon seriously. He had returned to Cambridge, where 
he was appointed mathematical lecturer at Christ’s College 
with a good deal of spare time. And finding no one with 
anything like a competent knowledge of Anglo-Saxon, it 
seemed to him that he had found the proper field within 
which to cultivate it himself. It so happened that in the 
same year, 1864, Dr. Furnivall had started the Early 
English Text Society, and acting on the suggestion of a 
friend that he would find in Mr. Skeat, if not as yet 
experience as an editor of the Older English, at any rate 
an excebding fondness for the work, he entrusted him with 
the re-editing of one of the Society’s publications, the poem 
Lancelot of the Laik. Being urged to take up more im¬ 
portant work, Mr. Skeat entered upon an examination of 
the available MSS. for a new edition of Piers Plowman, 
completing the edition of the three principal texts of 
Langland’s poem, with a reproduction of the notes and 
glossary in 1885. 

His work in Middle English includes the re-editing of 
Barbour’s important poem “The Bruce,” or, to give it its 
quainter title, Roibert-de-Broyst, King of Scott, which, one 
need hardly say, took many years to complete. Needless 
to add that Chaucer is the third of the great authors of 
the fourteenth century edited by Prof. Skeat. “ Future 
editors may do better,” he says, “ but my work will never 
(I hope) become quite superfluous.” This is his simple 
way of putting it. His other works, as well as those men¬ 
tioned, lovers of English literature greatly admire. We 
may name one specially—his complete edition of all the 
MSS. of the Anglo-Saxon and Northumbrian Gospels. 
But his best and most enduring title to the respect of his 
countrymen is that he has given them interpretations, in 
the truest spirit, of the poems of Barbour, Langland, and 
Chaucer. As one of the editors of the Early English Text 
Society, Prof. 8keat can tell the world, as well as any 
one of the living group of English scholars, how the New 
English Dictionary was first conceived, and what the 
difficulties were which the first promoters had to face. But 
it is an old story now. And although there are incidents 
in connexion with the undertaking which can never be 
without interest, as, for example, the death of Mr. Herbert 
Coleridge, one of the first two editors—who died with slips 
of the Dictionary in his hands—or the first reception of 
the good news that at last, after some twenty years of un¬ 
realised expectation, publishers had been found willing to 
undertake the work, the time has not yet come for the re¬ 
telling of the story, as it will be told some day, from the 
beginning to the finish. While the promoters were without 
a glimpse even of the stocks on which the frame of the 
work was ultimately to be laid, and had barely more 
comfort in their reflections than that they were engaged in 
a most noble pursuit—on a work it was hardly likely they 
would ever see in print!—they were aided with almost 
incredible enthusiasm and industry by scholars in all parts 
of the country. Of that band Prof. Skeat was one. 
He practically formed the English Dialect Society in order 
that an adequate collection of provincial words might be 
made available for the needs of the New English Dictionary. 
In many other ways, indirectly, he has helped it forward; 
and in his latest service, in his tribute to the courage of 
Dr. J. A. H. Murray, in the Modem Quarterly, he adminis¬ 
ters a severe slating to those reviewers who have girded 
at the slow progress. For so mild a mannered man it 
is a revelation. Prof. Skeat claims, and claims fairly, 
to have made it his particular endeavour to promote 
English studies from a sincere wish to see the great name 
of England held in due respect by scholars—not that he 
wishes to reserve to himself any credit for this, but only as 
one of many other scholars animated with the same desire. 

E. S. 
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Things Seen. 

Saluting the Conqueror. 

At the fag end of the Rue de Rivoli, close to the Hotel 
de Ville, I saw a crowd on the pavement. In the roadway 
a simple hearse waited. The funeral was a humble one, but 
the undertaker wore a splendid sash, and his men attached 
the wreaths of the mourners to the coffin with speed and 
circumstance. Almost before I knew, the little procession 
had set out. The young widow, with only a girl—a sister, 
perhaps—to support her, walked first. Her grief was too 
pitiful in the harsh daylight. The neighbours followed 
bv twos, and I thought a real current of feeling flowed 
along the line to the chief mourner, whose thoughts 
seemed to be now before her and now behind, and her 
reason at fault between them. 

To Montparnasse! The little line had straightened 
itself, and the severance from the Rue de Rivoli had been 
made: there seemed no more to the picture. But at the 
moment when the funeral was set in the broad, empty 
Place de l’Hotel de Yille the soldier on guard under the 
great building stayed his march to and fro and presented 
arms to the dead. . . . Ah, that uplifted rifle, and that 
natty, rigid figure in which the Army of France lived! 
A great idea hung over me. Then die sentry resumed 
his march, the poor funeral went wavering over the 
Pont d’Arool'e, and I remembered' that in my country 
they salute nobody below the rank of a fiery officer. 


The White Man’s Burden. 

In the afternoon a white man came aboard, and he was 
followed closely by a Moor, who carried two battered 
leather kit-bags. A passenger, and from Hassi Moul el 
Bab! The new arrival caused quite a sensation. But he 
paid his fare to London, a stiff one, in English gold, he 
spoke as a gentleman speaks, and the purser could find 
no reason for refusing a cabin, though he looked askance 
at the passenger’s cracked brown riding boots and ancient 
suit of kakhi, tom and worn. 

That the Lorelei should have called at Hassi Moul el Bab 
at all was odd. The visit did not appear in the advertised 
itinerary, and big pleasure steamers do not make a practice 
of dropping haphazard into tiny Moorish ports, much as 
worthy Kiffians and other good pirates would enjoy meet¬ 
ing them there. 

No. 94 was the cabin allotted. “ Just to the left of the 
companion,” said Mr. Purser, with explanatory condescen¬ 
sion. The stranger moved towards the saloon entrance, 
beckoning his stately Moor to follow him. The ship was 
as fine as a lady’s-maid at a theatre; all a-glitter with 
bright-work and brass, as a pleasure yacht should be. 

“ Hi, there! Where’s that darky going?” 

It was the spruce and gallant chief officer who spoke; 
and, speaking, he stepped forward and laid one hand, 
brusquely, upon the dust-encrusted but finely-embroidered 
djellab of Haj Absalaam Eshun, Arab Halal, the mountain- 
bred Moor who followed the new passenger. Haj Absalaam 
dropped the Englishman’s two kit- bags, as a man might 
who had been shot in the back; a toss of his fine head 
threw the djellab-hood flat on one shoulder; his two 
sinewy brown hands were clenched at rigid arms’ ends, 
and his black eyes appeared to break through smouldering 
to blaze ; it almost seemed they started flames a playing 
about the popular officer’s forehead. The Moor did not 

speak in words, but-. However, at that moment the 

white man in the companion way turned, and pushod past 
Absalaam, with three muttered words, which sounded 
soothing and apologetic. 

“ What’s the matter ? ” he asked. The first officer 
smiled with bland dignity, and, assuming then the tone 
he kept for passengers, “Oh, nothing!” he said. “But 


we don’t allow these beggars past the companion way, you 
know.” 

The Moor’s right hand moved, as a leopard pounces, to 
the girth opening in his djellab, where showed the gleam 
of a chased silver hilt. He had some English, the moun¬ 
tain man. The new passenger twisted one end of a ragged, 
corn-coloured moustache into his mouth. His blue eves 
suggested the shining desert—sand, sun-glare, a limitless 
outlook. 

“ Ah,” he said, very gently. “ So you don’t allow these 
beggars below ? ” 

Then this wiry, thin-flanked man turned on his heel, 
showing a fine breadth of thinly clad shoulder to the officer, 
and to the Moor a half-tired, half-amused brown face. 

“ Pick up the bags, Absalaam—my friend. The mules 
must take me as far as Tangier, after all.” 

They walked down the Lorelei ’* gangway, these two, 
without another word, and the assembled passengers 
watched their little boat pitching shorewards in the swell 
outside Hassi Moul el Bab. The Lorelei made a dear 
fifteen sovereigns by that transaction, and I noticed an odd 
thing about it, which I subsequently described at some 
length to the chief officer. As the white man preceded 
his Moor down the ship’s side he wiped his moustache 
with a handkerchief. In one corner of that handkerchief, 
delicately worked, was a tiny coronet. The chief officer 
seemed annoyed when he looked up in Debrett the name 
given by the man from Hassi Moul el Bab. Which was 
what I expected from that gallant seaman. 


The 500 Necessary Words. 

America has just revived an old pastime. Mr. Charles 
Demery-Robinson, professor of languages, has been com¬ 
piling a list of five hundred words for the New York Timet, 
to illustrate the conversational needs of the ordinary child 
or “uncivilised man or woman.” He claims to have 
brought to the construction of his vocabulary the experi¬ 
ence of twenty years. This is the result: 

The Elements of Conversation. 

10. House, roof, cellar, residence, ceiling, workshop, way, 
place, curtain, floor. 

20. Wall, window, pane, door, comer, blind, shutter, 
staircase, ladder, room. 

00. Mantelpiece, mirror, library, clock, stove, cookstove, 
chest of drawers, money, flower-pot, bell. 

40. Watch, table, chair, rocking-chair, arm-chair, sofa, 
clock, picture, water-pitcher, stool. 

50. Chandelier, parlor, pillar, fire, carpet, bedroom, bed, 
dining-room, bath-room, soap. 

00. Wash-bowl, towel, comb, water, wash, sponge, brush, 
bath, bath-tub, drawer. 

70. Cradle, kitchen, room, closet, key, lock, bench, shelf, 
stable, desk. 

SO. Pen, pencil, ink, inkstand, book, blotter, penknife, 
ruler, ticket, letter. 

90. Stamp, envelope, eraser, newspaper, basket, scissors, 
match, lamp, candle, tooth-powder. 

100. Suit, coat, waistcoat, trousers, pocket-book, shoe, 
stocking, needle, pin, suspenders. 

110. Thread, button, collar, cuffs, necktie, shirt, drawers, 
cloak, chain, ribbon. 

120. Pocket, slipper, laces, hat, overcoat, shawl, hand¬ 
kerchief, dress, skirt, petticoat. 

1:10. Corset, belt, apron, ring, glove, rubber, wrapper, 
umbrella, cane, eyeglasses. 

1 10. Wood, glass, silk, paper, leather, stone, iron, copper, 
silver, gold. 

150. Tin. linen, wool, cotton, china, straw, velvet, steel, 
cloth, fur. 

100. Food, appetite, hunger, thirst, meal, breakfast, dinner, 
supper, lunch, toothpick. 

170. Drink, bread, butter, cheese, meat, ham, roast, veal, 
chicken, duck. 

!,S0, Beef, pork, saltcellar, salt, per>p er . egg, milk, cake, 
vegetable, soup. 
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190. Potatoes, peas, beans, nut, water, brandy, whisky, 
oil, vinegar, knife. 

200 . Pork, spoon, coffee, tea, chocolate, cup, saucer, plate, 
dish, fruit. 

210. Wine, apple, pear, lemon, cherries, beer, bottle, cork, 
oyster, sauce. 

220. Sausage, tablecloth, decanter, fish, ice, glass, sugar, 
flour, corkscrew, cucumber. 

230. Young, old, pretty, ugly, thin, thick, miserly, polite, 
sorry, glad. 

240. Quiet, fresh, funny, happy, unhappy, lazy, fat, lean, 
sick, well. 

250. Sad, gay, small, large, low, high, short, long, bad, 
good. 

260. Old, new, square, round, sour, light, heavy, sweet, 
bitter, wet. 

270. Dry, beautiful, tired, sharp, clean, dirty, married, 
single, narrow, broad. 

280. Necessary, possible, honest, poor, rich, careful, warm, 
cold, deep, hard. 

290. Soft, useful, proud, cheap, dear, false, true, full, 
empty, white. 

300. Black, gray, dark, light, red, blue, yellow, green, 
intelligent, foolish. 

310. And, also, almost, during, because, of, why, except, 
however, once. 

320. Sure, soon, ordinary, such, sinoe, perhaps, very, finally, 
until, especially. 

330. Suddenly, accidentally, little, much, too much, here, 
there, elsewhere, thus, then. 

340. Certainly, loud, nevertheless, at, in, on, under, 
between, everybody, nobody. 

850. How much, how many, more, together, but, in spite 
of, through, several, who, how. 

360. Where, although, with, without, near, far, every¬ 
where, nowhere, to the right, to the left. 1 

370. Enough, upstairs, downstairs, sometimes, never, often, 
only, the same thing, something, nothing. 

380. This, that, my, thy, his, our, your, their, badly, well. 

390. Slowly, quickly, already, not yet, together, about, 
right away, behind, even, alone. 

400. Before, yesterday, to-day, to-morrow, now, long ago, 
early, late, opposite, in vain. 

410. Man, woman, father, mother, husband, wife, uncle, 
aunt, brother, sister. 

420. Son, daughter, friend, neighbour, boy, girl, niece, 
nephew, child, cousin. 

430. Workingman, letter-carrier, messenger, physician, 
merchant, driver, servant, joiner, stationer. 

440. Watchmaker, blacksmith, grocer, jeweller, druggist, 
landlord, printer, baker, cook, tailor. 

450. Carpenter, shoemaker, milliner, dressmaker, hatter, 
rain, snow, storm, light, time. 

460. Cloud, weather, spring, summer, autumn, winter, 
minute, hour, day, night. 

470. Week, month, year, morning, evening, river, sea, 
sun, moon, star. 

480. City, home, world, street, garden, bridge, tree, 
flower, forest, air. 

490. Head, hair, ear, nose, mouth, beard, moustache, 
tooth, tongue, eye. 

500. Throat, face, knee, lip, heart, finger, hand, foot, arm, 
leg. 

It must be remembered that the list was compiled for 
Americans. The English man or English child in the same 
position would be able very easily to do without some of 
the words given : for instance, residence, pane, cookstove, 
bench, ruler, eraser, suspenders, rubber, tin, nest, oysters, 
miserly, joiner, and jeweller. 

We should understand the present situation better if we 
understood what the professor means by “uncivilised.” 
What is “ an uncivilised man ” ? Apparently it does not 
mean an uneducated man, because for the needs of the 
uneducated man the professor says we must add another 
five hundred words. But what has an uncivilised man 
to do with handkerchiefs and saltcellars, decanters and 
stationers ? In the direction of civilisation the list is 
surely too strong. On the other hand, suppose the un¬ 
civilised man takes an interest in politics or wishes to 
abuse his employer, what does the list do for him then ? 
But such list-making is, of course, only a game. 


Burns’s Kilmarnock Editions. 

Is Their Market Value Falling ? 

The sale of a Kilmarnock (1786) edition of Burns’s poems 
at Sotheby’s the other week for £96 has, oddly enough, 
aroused little or no public comment; yet Mr. Sabin could 
not, we suppose, even in his most sanguine moments, have 
anticipated the capture of this volume at a figure under 
£200. It was, of course, by no means a perfect copy— 
one of the covers was damaged, several injured pages had 
been repaired, and pp. 234 and 235 were thought by 
experts to be insertions from the reprint. In spite of these 
defects, however, the copy was a good one, and the lack of 
competitors at the sale must be taken to indicate a falling- 
off in the market value of Bums. After the exciting 
contest at Dowell’s Rooms, Edinburgh, in February, 1898, 
when the irrepressible Mr. Sabin carried off the late Mr. 
A. C. Lamb’s copy at the record price of 545 guineas, it 
was anticipated that this latest Kilmarnock edition, imper¬ 
fect as it was, would have thronged Sotheby’s auction- 
room with eager Burns’s collectors or their agents. But it 
did nothing of the kind. The competition was sluggish 
from the first, and Mr. Sabin’s leisurely bid of £96 brought 
down the hammer. 

Here is a list of prices fetched during the last twenty- 
five years for the original edition of Poems, Chiefly in the 
Scottish Dialect, by Robert Burns. Kilmarnock: Printed 
by John Wilson. 1786: 

Kama ol Copy ' Condition. Placa ot Bale. , D*te. [ Price. 

1__I ... 

■ ■, JE 8. 

Unnamed ... “Sound” . Edinburgh 1874 19 0 

Unnamed .... “Sound” . London . 1876 34 ft 

Laing’s ,.. Good. Lines in poet's ■[, .■> 

writing, and letter 
from J. G. Lockhart 

inserted . Sotheby’s 1879 90 0 

Mayrick’s ... Last leaf of glossary 

wanting . Sotheby's 1887 18 0 

Shaw’s ... Good ... ... Sotheby’s 1887 0B 0 

Craig's ... Some unout leaves Sotheby's 1888 111 0 

Duff's ... Good. Burns’s auto¬ 
graph on title-psge... Sotheby’s 1888 80 0 

Unnamed ... Two leaves stained ... Puttiok’s 1889 71 0 

Streatfield’s... Title in facsimile. 

Several defects re¬ 
paired ... Sotheby’s 1889 46 0 

English 

Amateur’s Very good ... ... Sotheby's 1890 107 0 

Gaisford’s ... Very good ... ... Sotheby’s 1890 120 o 

Young’s ... Spotless condition ... Sotheby’s 1890 10“ 0 

Country 

Gentleman’s Dedication, title, and 
first leaf of preface 
wanting. With all 

faults . Puttick's 1891 27 0 

Brayton Eves' Good . New York 1891 80 0 

Lakeland's ... Preface and last leaf 

of glossary repainted. 

With all faults ... Sotheby’s 1891 21 0 

Unnamed ... Portion of title, pre¬ 

face, and last leaf in 

facsimile. All faults Sotheby’s 1891 16 10 

Auohinleck ... Ink cross opposite some 

of poems in contents Sotheby's 1893 M2 0 

Baronet's ... Very good ... ... Sotheby's 1896 121 0 

Unnamed ... Good ... ... ... Sotheby's 1897 80 0 

Burra's ... In original publisher’s 

sheep. Two leaves 

with jagged edges ... Sotheby’s 1897 86 0 

Lamb's, No. 1 Original paper covers 

as issued. Uncut. 

Last page not cut [ 
open. In crimson 

morocco case ... Edinburgh j 1898 572 5 
Lamb’s, No. 2 Pp. 11-238 (pp 223-4! ' 

and 233-4 wanting), j 

loose in morocco case Edinburgh I 1898 13 0 

| .(same sale) j 


All these copies, with the single exception of Mr, 
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Lamb’s, were neatly bound in calf or ball-calf, with gilt 
edges, and all the rest of it, and with the original broad 
margins cut down in many oases to the smallest compass. 
This edition of Burns’s poems was one of the most elegant 
books Wilson, of Kilmarnock, ever turned out. It was 
beautifully printed, bound in blue paper boards, with 
white backing, and had very wide margins, making an 
octavo volume (9 in. by 5J in.). Many of the copies now 
in existence have been cut down by the binders, into whose 
hands they fell, to 8 inches and even 7£ inches in height, 
thus disfiguring the book entirely. The tallest cut copy is 
that presented to the Kilmarnock Museum by Dr. McLaren. 
It measured 8| inches in height. Those in the British 
Museum measure 8 and 81 inches respectively, the former, 
purchased in 1850, having certain blanks filled in and 
misprints corrected by the poet. 

Mr. Lamb’s No. 1. copy, which brought the phenomenal 
prioe of £572 5s., was, however, unique. It was in 
every sense a perfect copy. It was uncut and in the 
original paper covers as issued from the printers, and the 
bidding at Dowell’s was altogether sensational. The copy 
had, moreover, quite a romantic history. During the first 
half of the century it was owned by a Glasgow family 
named Drummond, who seem to have set little store 
upon it, for at the Drummond sale in 1850 it went “ for a 
song” to Dr. Burns, of Rochester, among a lot of odd 
volumes. Twenty years later Dr. Burns, who was a native 
of Forfar, offered the volume for sale as a contribution 
towards the Free Public Library of his native town, when 
it was purchased by Mr. Simpson, Broughty-Ferry, for 
£6 6s., which was then considered a very big price for a 
Kilmarnock edition. The advertisement of the sale pub¬ 
lished in the Dundtt Advertiter of the time stated that “ about 
a dozen years ago a similar copy was sold by auction in 
London for £3 10s.” In 1879 Mr. Simpson offered to sell his 
oopy along with several other volumes to Mr. A. G. Lamb, 
Dundee, who became their purchaser at £124, of which he 
allowed £100 as the price of the Kilmarnock “Burns.” 
This is the oopy which nineteen years later fetched 
£572 5s. at the Edinburgh sale—nearly eighteen times 
as much as Burns paid Wilson for the whole edition of 
600 copies! 

Since this fabulous price was obtained last year the copy 
disposed of at Sotheby’s on the 4th inst. was the only one 
that has come into the market, and that it should pass into 
Mr. Sabin’s hands, almost without competition, for £96 is 
not without significance. 


Drama. 

“ The Weather-Hen.” 

When “The Weather-Hen” was produced at an experi¬ 
mental matinee at Terry’s a couple of weeks ago, it was 
generally recognised to be an extremelv clever piece of 
work. Now that it has been put into the evening bill at 
the Comedy, a second visit more than confirms the favour¬ 
able impression created by the first. 

“The Weather-Hen” is something more than merely 
clever—it is also extremely bold. Its authors, Messrs. 
Berte Thomas and Granville Barker, have chosen their 
subject courageously, handled it in a manner almost 
audacious in its originality, and faced the issues it raises 
with a sincerity and a directness very rare on the English 
stage. They have set themselves resolutely to draw 
from the life; to see things and people as they are, and 
not as they are conventionally represented to be. They 
have not sacrificed truth to stage effect. On the con¬ 
trary, at times they have boldly sacrificed stage effect 
to truth, and thereby secured a higher effectiveness, 
which the mere accomplished craftsman of the stage 
usually misses. 


How is it that these two young men, who have never, 
to my knowledge, written for the stage before, have 
succeeded where so many more experienced playwrights 
fail ? I am inclined to think that it is to this very in ex¬ 
perience of theirs that they owe their suooees. They have 
had the oourage of inexperience, the rashness of the 
beginner. They have not flinched from difficult situations, 
or fallen back upon old or threadbare devices for winning 
applause or bringing d^wp a curtain. They have set 
themselves to write a play which shall be sincere, which 
shall mirror life as it is. They have not been oontent 
merely to copy other men’s successes, and they have not 
been exposed to that great temptation of the skilled 
dramatist—to repeat their own. The experienced dramatist 
is so terribly handicapped when he wishes to give us 
original or sincere work. He knows exactly what will 
“ go ” on the stage, and he is naturally chary of trying 
experiments. He has a recipe for a drama—sound, time¬ 
worn, well established. It is a great temptation to go on 
turning out the old dish. As long as he sticks to his 
recipe success is fairly certain. If he varies it, failure is, 
at least, possible. He has his reputation to consider—and 
he does not vary the recipe. The authors of “The 
Weather-Hen ” were fortunate in having a reputation to 
make, not a reputation to keep. In their case courage 
was the truest prudence, and I hope the result will justify 
them financially and otherwise. 

Will it justify them? It is dangerous to prophesy. 
It is possible to be too clever for the London stage and it 
it is very easy to be too original. “ The Weather-Hen ” 
is so fresh, so startling even m the novelty of its treatment, 
that I am afraid it may puzzle more people than it will 
charm. I am afraid that its audiences may not under¬ 
stand what its authors are doing. What they are doing 
(as it seems to me) is this—they have tried to put upon 
the stage oertain characters and certain incidents such as, 

f iven certain conditions, might be met with in ordinary life. 

hey are realists, in fact. But they are realists with a 
sense of humour. They have taken for their principal 
characters an unhappy wife, an unfaithful husband, ana a 
chivalrous but callow youth who wishes to rescue the wife 
from her husband’s ill-treatment. Here is an excellent 
subject for “serious” drama, for reproaches, recrimina¬ 
tions, for the business of the ordinary kind. But in 
ordinary life these momentous events settle themselves 
more quietly than you might suppose. A youth goes off 
with another man’s wife. Tragic, no doubt, but also 
slightly ridiculous. Theyouth’s parents start in pursuit. 
Decidedly ridiculous. The youth’s conduct is chivalrous 
and well-intentioned, but he will not improbably look 
rather silly. Here is our authors’ opportunity in “ The 
Weather-Hen.” They have drawn their play and their 
persons from the life, and they have retained their sense of 
humour. We feel intensely for the wife; but this does not 
prevent us from seeing that she is rather a vulgar little 
person. We sympathise with the chivalrous youth; but 
when he takes too much champagne, and otherwise makes 
himself ridiculous, our sympathy does not prevent us from 
laughing at him. We sympathise with his parents; but 
when his mother falls asleep in her chair, and his father 
has his encounter with the faithful manservant, we relish 
the humour of the situation keenly. 

An d so all through “ The Weather-Hen ” we are per¬ 
mitted to see both sides of the question, and the serious 
issues do not prevent us from * laughing, nor does the 
laughter prevent our taking a poignant interest in the 
serious issues. It is wonderfully clever and wonderfully 
stimulating to those who like this sort of thing; but the 
Public-? 

Well, time will show. The play is admirably acted, not 
merely by Miss McIntosh and Mr. Graham Browne, but 
by the whole company. It deserves success: I hope it 
will achieve it. 

St. J. H. 
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Memoirs of the Moment. 

It is a pity that Dr. Congreve has been denied the not alto¬ 
gether unique experience of being a reader of his own 
obituary notice in the Times. Nobody would have appre¬ 
ciated more than he the points of the leading article in 
which his epitaph is summed up in every sentence as 
“ Failure.” A fighting-man the writer in question rather 
picturesquely than truly sketches him; but he would not 
have sought to set aside the Timet verdict. Nor need 
anybody seek to do so on his account; though the thought 
arises that with Congreve, as with many others, success 
may come in other ways than from the path in which 
a man set out to win it. It is true that Congreve 
had no great congregation; he did not head a visible 
church, or add to the number of powers upon whom 
a Parliamentary candidate must call at election times. 
But the work he did was a work of leavening others; 
and nobody will deny that his general principles— 
all tending to the elevation of Man—are those which 
have triumphed all along the line, in politics, in the pulpit, 
in literature. On that point the writer in the Times strikes 
a strangely discordant note when he proclaims over the 
grave of Congreve that “the great teachers of physical 
science are in no mood to put humanity in a false position 
of overwhelming importance. Some tenants of the nearest 
ant-heap,” the leader-writer adds, “may hold that the 
individual ant should worship the corporate ant-heap. It 
is not the tendency of modem science. There is no sign 
that it will ever be such.” The Worshippers of Humanity, 
on the strict lines of Congreve, may be few in number, 
as the Times writer says, and.says again; but, if numbers 
are really to be the test, where, after all, will this frank 
Worship of Inhumanity find its place ? 


The death of the Duchess of Rutland was quite un¬ 
expected, the visit of the Duke and Duchess to German 
waters being made on his account rather than on hers. 
The Duke early lost his first beautiful wife; and, after 
a widowerhood of eight years, in which he made politics 
his distraction, he found his second wife in a lady of 
most amiable disposition and with tastes and aims 
similar to his own. The Duchess, now dead, must 
rank among the many wives whose devotion makes 
memorable an age which also saw the passing of the 
Divorce Acts—opposed with fiery ardour by Lord John 
Manners, as he then was, from his place in Parliament. 
She loved public life, so far as it affected her husband’s 
interests; she knew the story of the Young England move¬ 
ment by heart; preferred Coningsby among the novels of 
Disraeli; and, while a deeply pious woman (of High 
Church sympathies), did her best to enter into many 
mundane interests, particularly those connected with art, 
as expounded to her by Lady Granby. Of her face, the 
best records are those made by the delicate pencil of her 
daughter-in-law. 


The Duchess of Rutland was, however, a woman of 
domestic affairs first, and a votary of the aria afterwards. 
Her music was mediocre, and her few contributions to 
magazines and newspapers were frankly evidences not so 
much of any literary ability as of her good-natured 
acquiescence in editorial requests. Her simple dressing 
was done so unostentatiously that it was imitated, not 
reacted from, by her daughters. The Duke has lost not 
only an excellent wife, but a most able assistant in the 
management of his estates, and an accountant on the 
hearth. 


The friends of Canon and Mrs. Basil Wilberforee were 
entertained this week with that unique sequel to tea and 


strawberries in Dean’s Yard—-music in Westminster Abbey; 
and, given the venue, the prelude to “ Parsifal,” and the 
voice of Miss Clara Butt, this must be pronounced the 
queen of the afternoon parties of the present season. The 
cloisters, and then the stalls and transept of the Abbey, 
bloomed with an audience that stirred softly at the close 
of music it might not applaud. Miss Butt’s voice acquired 
almost startling force and splendour under the roof of that 
high nave; and as to the prelude to “Parsifal,” Sir 
Frederick Bridge at the organ renewed one’s conviction 
that of all phrases of music, the “Take ye and eat” and 
the “ I shall drink no more of the fruit of the vine,” from 
Bach’s “Passion,” and these twelve or so notes that 
begin Wagner’s mystic opera, are the most wonderful yet 
uttered. 


The sale of Arab horses at Crabbet Park last Saturday 
afternoon brought together a very cosmopolitan crowd. 
One buyer of horses arrived after a journey of six days 
and six nights; but a large portion of theoompany present 
were neighbours, who came as to a garden party. The 
literary interest, either by achievement or inheritance, could 
not be absent where Mr. Wilfrid and Lady Anne Blunt 
were host and hostess. Lord Lytton, too, was there, and 
two of his sisters; so was Mr. Evelyn, of Wotton. Two 
publishers looked on. Life in a tent, with Arabs 
at hand, was qpnsidered very pleasant at luncheon, and 
especially while Mr. Wilfrid Blunt was speaking. “Once,” 
he said, “ he was in diplomacy; but he had now a serious 
career: that of a horse-breeder.” The point was prettily 
made, particularly as Mr. Blunt had on either hand Lady 
Lytton and Lady Dufferin, both of them ex-ambassadresses, 
and had just had his health proposed by Sir Hugh Wynd- 
ham, freshly settled in his own. Sussex after a life spent in 
Eastern embassies. Mr. Wilfrid Blunt has his own “ideas 
about India”; and three of its Vice-Queens were of the 
Crabbet company. 


. If reporting in the House of Commons is a decaying 
art, the reporting of daily events does not seem to fare 
much better. Take the case of a horse sale at Crabbet, 
and you will find that two leading morning papers make 
Lord Hampton deliver the little speech that was Sir Hugh 
Wyndham’s. You will find an allusion to “ Mr. Evelyn of 
Woolton,” and, what will seem of more consequence to the 
people who are “in no mood to put humanity in a false 
position of overwhelming importance,” a famous horse 
mentioned by name as having been offered for sale at the 
reserve price of one hundred' guineas, which was not 
offered for sale at all, and never would be without a 
reserve of many times that sum. The man who devotes 
his life to searching for contemporary proof that the Battle 
of Agincourt was really fought on a Friday, and not on a 
Thursday, may well, one supposes, be daunted in his 
momencous career when he finds the inevitable dis¬ 
crepancy between fact and report in the chronicles of his 
own day. 


To Mrs. Coningsby Disraeli has been devised by her father, 
Mr. Edward Silva, a fortune of £150,000, subject to the 
life-interest of her mother. The landed property in Hants, 
however, which this estimate includes, will not go to 
Mrs. Coningsby Disraeli’s eldest son, who succeeds to 
Hughenden, should there be another son to inherit it. 
That division is a very just one, but it may, perhaps, keep 
the Disraelis as commoners. It has always been under¬ 
stood that if any considerable wealth came to the head of 
the family during the present reign a peerage would be 
placed at his disposal, though the title would not again be 
Beaconsfield—the Queen being the jealous guardian of 
the uniqueness of her favourite minister—but probably 
Hughenden. 
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Correspondence. 

. An Author’s Complaint. 

81 r,—A llow ire to correct the statements made con¬ 
cerning me by Mr. Mullett Ellis in your issue ot July 8 
under the heading “ An Author’s Complaint.” 

I am unconscious of any previous challenge to me per¬ 
sonally, and all I have seen of the case appeared to me to 
be merely advertising matter of an unusual character; but 
now I wish to say that the words attributed to me are not 
accurate, but misleading. 

Mr. Ellis’s book was subscribed here in the usual way 
on Tuesday, October 4, 1898, and a record was made of 
it, in case it should be inquired for, as we do with many 
hundred books every year. There was no apparent reason 
why we should take it into stock. A few days later 
Mr. Ellis sought an interview with me to persuade me to 
put his book on the stalls. I did not know Mr. Ellis, had 
never heard of him, and I might wisely have limited my 
answer to the usual one, that we would await a demand 
for it; but, as the controversy over his book proves, I was 
over frank when I told him that, in my judgment, the title 
of his book was open to objection, and was likely to give 
offence to many of our customers. 

The conversation was unduly prolonged, taking time 
I could ill spare on Saturday morning (if I remember 
aright), so I closed it by a decisive statement that “ I 
might be overruled, but if it rested with me the book 
would not be put on the bookstalls for chance sale. All 
demand for it would, of course, be met as usual.” This 
is the sole ground Mr. Ellis has for his complaint of 
“ literary censorship.” He appealed at once to the firm, 
and received an answer which Sir Martin Conway, and 
probably most other readers of the correspondence, accept 
as conclusive of the point. 

It is an extraordinary feature of the case that, though 
the book has been so vigorously and ingeniously adver¬ 
tised by Mr. Ellis, the demand for it, so far as our trade is 
concerned, has been met by a dozen copies.—I am, &c., 

Wm. Fred. Kingdon. 

186, Strand, W.C.: July 10, 1899. 

[This correspondence must now cease.— Ed.] 


“ Gaelic Names of Plants.” 

Sir,—I n reply to your correspondent who inquires 
regarding the above very scarce work, I may say that the 
author and myself have at present a new, revised, and 

C atly enlarged edition of the volume in the press, and 
pe to publish it by the end of this month. It is issued 
to subscribers at 7 s. 6d., and if your correspondent cares 
to communicate with me I will gladly supply him with 
prospectus and other particulars.—I am, &c., 

John Mackay. 

9, Blythswood-drive, Glasgow : July 4, 1899. 


Old Wykehamists. 

Sir, —Allow me to say that your correspondent Mr. 
Mercer is in error in saying that T. A. Trollope was 
omitted from my History of Winchester College. He and 
his book are mentioned on p. 432 and in the Index. 

Will you let me at the same time say that I purposely 
omitted claiming Anthony Trollope as a Wykehamist, 
because he was a Harrovian, not a Wykehamist. It 
appears to me ridiculous to claim a man as a product of a 
school at which he spent a year, which he thought a year 
of misery, before going to another school at which, though 
he disliked it, he spent several yoars. For Winchester to 
claim Anthony Trollope or Matthew Arnold, or Coryat, as 


your reviewer did, is as absurd as for Rugby to claim (as 
it affects to do) Lord Selbome. 

But I may be content to be attacked for omissions when 
one of them is “the fact that Cardinal Newman nearly 
became a Wykehamist.” If one had to mention not only 
every one who spent a year at Winchester, but also every 
one who might have spent a year there, if they had not 
spent it elswhere, I fear that the History of Winchester 
would resolve itself into a catalogue of names, and if I 
were to obey your reviewer, a Catalogue Obecurorum 
Virorum .—I am, &c., 

34, Elm-park-gardens: Arthur F. Leach. 

July 8, 1899. 


Mr. Silas Hooking’s Popularity. 

Sir, —Mr. Hocking’s observations on my article call for 
a short reply. 

He has misapprehended me, and if he reads the article 
again he will admit it. My statements were not applied 
“without qualification” to “the great body of Noncon¬ 
formists.” They were definitely limited to Dissenters “ of 
the trading and industrial classes ”—the “ multitude ” at 
which Mr. Hocking himself says he has aimed. 

I am as well aware as Mr. Hocking that there is just 
as much artistic culture in Nonconformity as elsewhere. 
My acquaintance with Nonconformity is complete. I 
know it, as Mr. Hocking does, from the inside. I have 
lived in the very core of it during the most impressionable 
years of my life. Its traditions are part of me. I belong 
to the old Dissenting stock. The idea of Mr. Hocking, 
or even the President of the Wesleyan Conference, 
teaching me not to “ misunderstand” Nonconformity is 
grotesque. 

I quite agree with the author of Her Benny that “litera¬ 
ture and the arts should know nothing of Episcopaoy or 
Dissent.” They should not; only they do. Mr. Hocking 
will not deny that the bulk of his public is a Dissenting 
public. To ignore that fact in analysing his position 
would therefore be absurd.—I am, &c., 

E. A. B. 


Letters in Prison. 

Sir, —Your reference last week to the prize poets of the 
Ohio State Penitentiary reminds me that among our own 
aol-birds we have here and there a songster. Prison is a 
ome of many talents, and it might be wished that the 
best of them had better cultivation. At the time that I 
was helping in the conduct of St. PauPe, a friend on the 
staff of a London prison sent me a selection of verses, 
grave and gay, written on their slates by convicts, and 
copied by a warder. I printed ten or twelve, which, if I 
may trust my memory, would compare not unfavourably 
with the Academy’s American specimens. To one 
of them a rather curious interest attached. The Home 
Secretary does not allow ladies to visit the “male side” 
of a prison, but at about this time exception was made 
in favour of a certain beautiful princess. The occupant of 
one of the cells she was shown into either knew or guessed 
at her identity, and the moment the lock was turned on 
him again, he left his loom, and wrote the princess a 
sonnet on his slate. I believe it was handed to her, on 
the slate, at the prison-gate. If it were not, I am pretty 
sure it is entombed in a back number of St. Paul's. You 
are, unhappily, right in saying that “the cultivation of 
letters is rare ” in prison; but there are always exceptions. 
The last time I visited Wormwood Scrubbs Prison, the 
chaplain, who is also the librarian, took me through the 
library, and I was surprised at the variety and the general 
excellence of its contents—fiction, poetry, history, science, 
travels, essays, and no tracts worth speaking of. I found 
even French and Spanish grammars and dictionaries, and 
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some Pitman shorthand books. “Was there any demand 
for these ? ” I asked the chaplain. He assured me that 
two or three of his flock had, quite unassisted, mastered 
the rudiments of French and Spanish, that works on his¬ 
tory and science were always more or less in use, and that 
a few of the prisoners had made themselves very fairly 
proficient in shorthand. I have always believed that in 
our English prisons the life of the intellect is under the 
saddest neglect. The Home Office, I fancy, is not un¬ 
sympathetic on the subject; but it makes no appeal to the 
average prison governor, whom I have found the most 
courteous and the most unblushingly conservative official 
in any service in Europe.—I am, &c., 

Tighe Hopkins. 

Maycot, Heme Bay: July 3, 1899. 


Charles Darwin. 


Our Literary Competitions. 

Result of Competition No. 40. 

The late R. L. Stevenson, in one of his letters, thus drafted the 
opening of an imaginary story: 

The notary, Jean Rossignol, had been summoned to the top 
of a great house in the Isle St. Louis to make a will; and now, 
his duties finished, wrapped in a warm roquelaure and With a 
lantern swinging from one hand, he issued from the mansion 
on his homeward wav. Little did he think what strange 
adventures were to befall him I— 

At this point it broke off. We asked our readers, last week, to 
narrate one of Rossignol's adventures. 

The result has not been so exciting or interesting as we oould 
have wished, and no romanoists of high attainments have come to 
light. The most promising contribution is that of W. M. Ardagh, 
23, Inverness-terrace, London, W., which runs as follows : 

Jean Rossignol’s Adventure 


Sib,— I feel sure I may rely on your courtesy to allow 
me a brief reply to Dr. Walker’s letter, since the point at 
issue between us appears to be rather in my use of the 
word “ demonstration ” than in any difference of scientific 
opinion. 

Turning to Prof. Skeat’s Etymological Dictionary I 
find the meaning of “ demonstrate ” is given as “ to 
show, to explain fully.” Had I put “ memorable for the 
demonstration,” &c., Dr. Walker's criticism would be 
upheld by many, if by no means all, exponents of scientific 
opinion. 

In order to avoid raising in an epitaph this still debated 
question, I wrote instead, “ memorable for his (».«., 
Charles Darwin’s) demonstration of the law of evolution ” 
—there may be any number of others. 

I may add, in conclusion, that, without my knowledge, 
the editor of Nature has seen fit to reprint my inscription 
from the Academy in his notes of last week, which could 
hardly have occurred were the scientific phraseology 
unsound. — I am, See,., Edwin Card boss. 

22, Seymour-street, Portman-square, W.: 

July 10, 1899. 


“ Man, Past and Present.” 

Sib,—M ay I ask for a little space in reply to the 
Beviewer, who now endeavours to fasten on me a charge 
of “ vagueness and inconsistency ” by a quotation in which 
the important words are omitted ? Here is what I wrote, 
omissions now underlined : “ Europe would appear to have 
been reached by two routes, first, in the Stone Ages, across 
the Mediterranean at several points, then round by Asia 
Minor and the Eurasian steppe, mainly in the early Metal 
Age, or in the period intermediate between the Neolithic and 
the Bronte Age, the JEneolithie Period of Italian archaeologists. 
Both routes were followed by both types,” &c. Where 
now is the “ inconsistency ” ? The two routes here in 
question are those from North Africa in the early Stone 
Ages into Europe and into Asia. Then these primaeval 
movements of the proto-Caucasians were followed after 
an immense interval—in the early Metal Age—by the 
comparatively recent migrations of the Teutons from the 
Eurasian steppe, and of the Kelts from Asia Minor, both 
being of Aryan speech before their appearance in Europe, 
but of two types, the former long-headed, the latter round- 
headed. This is the problem which I desire merely to 
have correctly stated, not discussed, in your columns.— 
I am, &e., A. H. Keane. 

Hampstead: July 10, 1899. 


He ia aoooeted by a man as M. le Notaire, and told he is awaited. 
He iB taken to a honee unknown to him. Hia oompanion gives a 
password, and he is shown into a room with two priests. From 
their exclamations of annoyance he gathers that he has been 
brought by mistake. On his declaring himself a notary, the elder 
priest suggests that he can do the required work. This is to draw 
up a deed of gift of Mile. Marie Vallenoe in favour of the brother¬ 
hood of S. Jacques, on her taking the veil. Mile. Marie is called to 
sign. Rossignol insists on explaining to her the technical language 
of the document. She refuses to sign and demands to see him alone. 
He affirms her legal right to do so. Marie 00 nfesses that she is in 
love, and asks Rossignol to help her escape. He denies that it is 
pirt of his legal duties. She scorns him and tells him that the wine 
on the table is drugged and intended for him. One priest returns. 
Marie forces him to drink. He beoomee insensible. She takes his 
oloak and escapes, followed by Rossignol. He knows the password, 
and they reach the street They are followed. Rossignol wounds 
the first pursuer, who has insulted Marie. They reach the quay and 
take refuge in the hold of a vessel. They are traced, and after an 
alteration with the captain the hold is searched, but a rat upsetting 
the lantern the party see nothing. The captain refuses to waste 
more time as he starts with the tide. The pursuers are turned off, 
and the fugitives are safe. 

Among others are these: 

Summary of Jean Rossignol's Advent ube 

A woman from a window above tells him that he will be stopped 
and questioned about the will. She asks if she is right in saying 
that in it M. D'Aubriot has left everything to Mile. Qermaine 
D’Aubriot, and that his sons, Michael and Paul, are only mentioned 
in the entail. He answers in the affirmative, on whioh she begs 
him when questioned to divide the fortune between the two 
giving Michael the larger sum on account of “ the autumn 
He is attacked as predicted, and answers as directed, upon wh’ch his 
capturer, who is Michael D'Aubriot, a notorious scoundrel, persists 
on his returning to drink to his success. He signals; Paul and 
other men appear, and all enter the house. The news is told. A 
lovely girl enters, and Rossignol recognises her as his instructress. 
She informs Michael that D'Aubriot is dead, and a tumult arises. 
Paul wishes the will immediately ; but Michael, objecting to dead 
men’s rooms at midnight, suggests that Rossignol shall repeat it. 
Overpowed by wine, Jean oonfuses names and sums and Michael 
detects treaohery. Paul's terror betrays him. They rush at him. 
Germaine deluges the lamp with ale [IJ and manages to escape with 
him ; she lets him out at a side door, entrusting him with a scrap 
of paper to Count Keroova. He reads it by a lamp, as follows : 
“ The gold is mine. Arnault is back. Save me. They will make 
me marry him.— Germaine.” [G. M. W., Hull.] 

The Notary. 

Summary. —The testator has four nephews : (1) Francois, (2) 
Gaspard, (3) Roger, (1) Fernand, married to Rossignol’s daughter. 
Testator leaves all to his “ second surviving nephew,” so as to 
exclude Francois, and keep property together. Francois waylays 
Rossignol, compels him to divulge nature of will ; Gaspard appears, 
brothers quarrel, Francois kills Gaspard, and is shot by polioe offioer 
in self-defenoe. 

“ Mon Dieu t ” ejaculated Rossignol, “ how wonderful, how deeply 
interesting, and, ah, how beautifully complicated are the arrange¬ 
ments of Providence. Francois, Gaspard are alike its tools; my 
heart bleeds for the worthy Roger, who will do well, however, to 
submit to its decrees. All goes admirably well; still the old man’s 
constitution is absurdly good, and the thing that happens is the 
unforeseen ; if Providenoe bad seen fit to give me earlier and fuller 
instructions as to its method of procedure, Marie need not have 
received so large a dot." Thus musing, our worthy Rossignol pioked 
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his steps gingerly across the Oam&rgne with the air of a man who 
knew perfectly well that if he only euoceedCd in keeping his shoes 
dean, his hands, heart, brain, and conscience might be trusted to 
take care of themselves. Suddenly he stopped short. “ Ah,” he 
chuckled, “ heaven is kind, my lantern is still alight, and—yes— 

I hear it—I hear the passing belL” [T. 0., Bjoxted.] 

Jman Rossignol’s Adventure. 

He walked briskly for a few moments, then paused. The moon 
shone out suddenly, and in the shadow of the great H6tel Lambert 
he saw a man orouohing. 

In those lawless days the Isle St. Louis and its neighbour, the 
Isle de la Cit£, were dangerous places at night. Jean Roesignol 
knew that one reckless man would risk anything oould he possess 
himself of the will just drawn up. 

He looked behind him from time to time; and his stout heart 
quailed. He did not carry the will on his person, but he had a far 
more important document in a secret pooket next his heart 

He listened. There were footsteps—stealthy, hurried ; he was 
followed. 

His precious letter was worth more than life to him, and to the 
brightest star of the Court of France, the lady he worshipped from 
afar ; in the hands of her enemies it meant ruin. 

He hastily took the paper from his pouch, kissed it, tore it to 
atoms. Some he swallowed, the others he threw into the gutter 
and trampled them in the mire. 

He was only just in time. Four ruffians fell upon him. He was 
bound hand and foot, gagged—helpless. 

Next morning what was once the trim notary lay blood-stained 
and dazed on the Parvis Notre Dame, murmuring, " She is safe.” 

Jean Roesignol bore all hit life the traces of his adventure on this 
terrible night. 

[Mrs. F., Windlesham.J 

Heavy hand on shoulder. “ Follow me 1 ” Roesignol led as 
though hypnotised to dark rock chamber. Dim figures seated 
rounds fUo stone. “We know contents of will. Dead man was 
one of us. To administer the trust properly you must also become 
a Vaurien.” Horrible o.ths. Notary stripped to waist. Branded 
with crossed daggers. “ Now read the will! ” “ Mess ires, there is 
some mistake ; the defunct left his fortune to the Bonnes Secure 
without let or hindrance.” Uproar) “Traitor! he has deceived 
us! We cannot absolve you from your oath. You are now a 
Vaurien. All your goods and ohattels are forfeit to the cause.” 
Rossignol is despatched to the convent to eajole the Sisters to 
surrender half the dead man’s fortune to fictitious relatives, 
supposed to be starving. Communion fit convent. Old garden. 
White frocks. Lady Abbess is former friend of notary and dead 
man. Roesignol, having found legal flaw in oaths administered 
tb him, tells her the ” true truth.” She affects compliance with 
wishes of Vaurien band. They prooeed to allot money, prospec¬ 
tively, to propagation of dark secrets in which they are engaged. 
Roengnol employed oontinually as go-between. Brings dead man's 
strong-box to rock chamber. Opens it in presence of all the 
Vauriens. Terrible explosion ! Bomb concealed in lock ! All the 
Vauriens are killed. Roesignol escapes by a niiracle and joins Lady 
Abbess, who has reoeived from strange hand all the documents 
entitling convent to property. 

[F. S., London.] 

Replies reoeived also from G. C. P., London ; B. H., Ledbury ; 
L. K., High gate ; J, F. H., London ; H, G. H., Aldeburgh ; J. D, A., 
Baling. 


Competition No. 41. 

No really satisfactory poem on the strawberry exists. The present 
time gives such excellent opportunity for collecting material for 
such a poem that we make it the subject of this week'B competition. 
For the beet eulogy of the strawberry we offer a prize of one guinea. 
The poem must not exceed twenty-four lines in length ; and if 
strawberries ahd oream are mentioned they must not be called 
“ a dream.” 

Rules. 

Answers, addressed “Literary Competition, The Academy, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach ns not later than the first post, 
of Tuesday, July 18. Each answer must be accompanied by the 
coupon to be found in the second column of p. 72 or it can* 
not enter into competition. We wish to impress on competitors 
that the task of examining replies is much facilitated when one side 
only of the paper is written upon. It is also important that names 
—both Christian name and surname—and addresses should .always 
be given: we cannot consider anonymous answers. Competitors 
sending more than one attempt at solution must accompany 
each attempt with a separate coupon, or stamps for the same ; 
otherwise the first to.be looked at will alone bo considered. 


In a London Alley. 

The gay, strong flare and the long, loud laugh 
Make the dingy street forlomer; 

Blue-eyed, red-lipped, comes six-and-a-half 
With empty jug round the corner. 

The little bare shoulder gleams so bright, 

While the red ragged petticoat flutter^. 

Ah! how shall the poor little soul keep white, 
Dragged through these London gutters ? 

Ada B. Baker. 


Books Received. 


Week ending Thursday, July 13. 

THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

G&lton (A.), The Menage and Position of the Church of England 

(Kegan Paul) 3/6 

Pennington (Canon). The.Counter-Reformation In Europe ... (Elliot Stock) 

Field (the late F.), Notes on the Translation of the New Testament 

(University Press, Cambridge) 
Moulton (R. G.), Bible Stories (New Testament). The Modern Readers’ 

Bible .(Macmillan) 

Esnvoudige Woordsn. Voorlexingen Voor De Vastenweken ...( 8 .P.C.K.) 

ChUig Takudh TshahZit. Hynius in Takudh Language.( 8 .P.C.K.) 

Adua Lazi Be Lozu. Common Prayer in Nup4 Language .( 8 .P.C.K.) 

POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES-LETTRES. 

Longstaff (W. L.), Weeds and Flowers.(Greening) 2/6 

Neilbon (F.), Maunliozo . (Mucqueeu) 2/6 

Crowley (A.), Jcphthab, and Other Myslerie* . (Regan Paul) </6 

Campbell Edited by J. Dykes., Coleridge's Poems. Facsimile Repro¬ 
duction .(.A. Constable & Co.) 

Windle ;B. C. A.), Shakespeare’s Country. (Methuen) 3/0 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 1 

Cleminson (Emily), Passages from the Diaries of Mrs. Philip Lybbe Powys 

(Longmans) 16/0 

Lucas (Herbert), Fra Girolamo Savonarola.(Sands) 

Roosevelt (Theodore;, The Rough Riders..(Ktgan Paul) 

SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. r . 

8 harp (David), Insects. Part II. The Cambridge Natural History 

(Macmillan) net 17/0 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Hall (H. S.), Stevens (F. H.), Elementary Course of Mathematics 

(Macmillan) 2 6 

Marchant (Edited by E. C.), Thucydides. Book VII.(Macmillan i 

Barnett (P. A.), Common Sense in Education and Teaching... (Longmans) 6/0/ 

Bvrde (Rev. R. A.), High Aims at School..(Siock) 

More (P. E.), The Prometheus Bound of JSschylus 

(Boston : Houghton A Co.) 4/0 

Hill fLeonard i. Manual of Human Physiology.(Arnold) 

Briggs (W.) f The Preceptors’ Trigonometry.(Clive) 2/0 

MISCELLANEOUS. ' 

Chapman (S. J.), Local Government and State Aid ..(Swan Sonnenschein) 2/6 

Chance (W.) t Our Treatment of the Poor.(P. S. King) 2/6 

Garnett (Richard), Es*ayis in Libraiianship and Bibliography.(Allen) 6/0 

Stuart (Alex.), Mr. Miggs...(Sampson Low) 

Cundall (J. W.) f London : a Guide .*. a. . (Greening) /6 

The Book of Bands. A Scripture-farm Story of Past and Present Times 

(Williams A Norgate) 3/6 

BtUace, Rued ok, and the Vallsjf of the Welsh Dee .(Pewtress <ft Co.) 2/6 

NEW EDITIONS. 

Kipling (Rudvard), Plain Tales from the Hill*.(Macmillan) 6/0 

-Life’s Handicap.(Macmillan) e/0 

Welsh (R. K.), In Relief of Doubt.(Bowden) 2/6 

Lyte ( 8 ir H. C. Maxwell), History of Eton College...(Macmillan) 

The Roman Empresses. From the French of De Servies 

(The Walpole Press) 

\* New Novels are acknowledged elsewhere. 


Announcements. 

The next volume in Messrs. Guy & Bird’s “Bibelots” will 
■ be The World of Books, by Leigh Hunt. 

Messrs. E. & H. Lumley will shortly sell by auction a 
selection of valuable documents from Bedgebury Mansion 
House. Among them are letters from Thackeray, Rogers, 
Hugo, Scott, Beacousfield, and Gladstone. 


* * Special cloth cases for binding the half-gearh/ volume 
of the Academy can be supplied for 1*. each. The price of the 
bound half-yearly volume is 8s. '3d. Communications should be 
addressed to the Publisher, 43, Chancery-lane. 
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CATALOGUES. 


W ILLIAMS k NOBGATE, 

IMPORTERS Or FOREIGN BOOKS, 

4, H Marietta Street, Cbrant Garden, SO, Booth Frederick Bt 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


CATALOGUES poet free on application. 


•D'OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

A promptly supplied on moderate terms. “ 1 

CATALOGUES on appUoatlon. 


DULAU * CO.. 17. SOHO SQUARE. 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

“VTEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, Ac. 

IN -KING. BELL * RAILTON, limited, high-class 
’ Printers and Publishers. IS, Gough Square. 4, Bolt Court, Fleet 
Street, B.O., havespecially-built Rotary ana other fast Maohlnee 
for printing illustrated or other Publications and specially-built 
Machines for Cost folding and oovaring 8, 18, 94, or 39-page 
Journals at one operation. 

Adrloe and ssdstauoe given to anyone wishing to oommenoe 
New Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offloesfroe. Adver¬ 
tising and Publishing Departments oondooted. 

Telephone 68191. Telegraph “ Africanism, London.” 


"ROOKS WANTED, at Prices affixed.— 

“Snob and Gownsman,” 1829-30, £5. — "The Germ,” 
1880 , £ 2 .—“Old Paris," 1878. £2.—“The Lover's Tale." 1833, £8. 
— Borrows’ “ Wild Wales," 1882, £1.—Moore's “Alt* in 1884. £3. 
—Titmarsh’s “ Comic Tales," 1841, £8.—“ Queen Mab ” 1818 , £7. 
—“AHoe in Wonderland," 1888, £ 2 .—“Pauline: a Fragment,” 
1833. £90. 2.000 Books Wanted at fancy prices. List free.— 

EDWARD BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Bumingham. 


T" ITER ARY RE8E ARCH, — A Oontieman, 

LJ experienced in Literary Work, and who has aooess to the 
British Museum Reading Room, is open to arrange with 
Author or any person requiring assistance in Literary Re¬ 
search, or in seeing Work through the Press. Translation? 
undertaken from French, I talian , or 8panish. — Apply, bj 
letter, to D. C. Dallas, B, Fumival Street, London, E.O. 

riNYPE- WRITING promptly and aoonr&telj 
A done. 10 d. per 1,000 words, temples and referonoes 
Multi-Copies.— A ddress, Miss B. M., 18 , Mortimer Orescent, N. W. 


rpHE SOLICITORS’ TYPE-WRITING CO., 

X 68b, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, type AUTHOR8’ MBS. in- 
telligently and quickly. Special rates for contracts. Typing 
in foreign languages. 


■yE. HENRY J. DRANE, PubKoher, 

JLVJ_ Salisbury Houw, Salisbury Square, Fleet Btreet, is pre¬ 
pared to oonsiner MSS. for the oomlng season. Authors 
desirous of publishing on their own aocount can, by applying to 
Mr. Drake, receive fair treatment, and avoid all middlemen’s 
profits and commissions. No fees charged for reading, Ac. 
Magasinss and Periodicals published on alow commission. 


PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS 

TO 

“THE ACADEMY” 

Can still be obtained separately , or the Complete 
Set for 3s. 6d. 


BEN JONSON. 

JOHN KEATS. 

SIR JOHN SUCKLING. 
TOM HOOD. 

THOMAS GRAY. 
ROBERT L. 8TEVENSON. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 
LEIGH HUNT. 

LORD MACAULAY. 
ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

8. T. COLERIDGE. 
CHARLES LAMB. 
MICHAEL DRAYTON. 
WALTER S. LAN DOR. 
84MUEL PEPY8. 
EDMUND WALLER. 
WILKIE COLLINS. 


JOHN MILTON. 

WILLIAM COWPER. 
CHARLES DARWIN. 
ALFRED, LORD 

TENNYSON. 
HENRY W. LONGFELLOW 
ANDREW MARVELL. 
ROBERT BROWNING. 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 
PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 
CHARLES DICKENS. 
JONATHAN SWIFT, 

WM. M. THACKERAY. 
WILLIAM BL AKE. 

SIR RICHARD STEELE. 
ALEXANDER POPE. 
DOUGLA8 JERROLD. 
FRANCIS BACON. 

HENRIK IBSEN. 


The Old Series of THE ACADEMY, which 
ended on October lit, completed a volume. 
The Index can be obtained gratis on appli¬ 
cation to the Publisher. 


TBS SSDGBSURT PAPBBS. 

Notice of an interesting Sale by Auction qf a selection 
of letters. Autographs, and Documents qf a 
literary and historical character found in the 
muniment chests removed from Bcdgebury Mansion 
Bouts consequent on the dispoealjof the Setate by 
Mr. Philip Btrtsford Bereeford-Bope. 


TV TBSSUB.JB.dt H. LUMLEYbegtoannounce 
-LVX that they will hold a 8ALE by AUt/TlON at their 
ROOMS in ST. JAME8*8 HOUSE. 22. St. James’s Street, at 
an early date, of a quantity of Valuable and Interesting 
LITERARY and HISTORICAL PAPERS, including un- 
published Letters of the Duke of Wellington and other Generals 
of the Peninsular War. Similar valuable Letters from Cabinet 
Ministers and other Political Personages, and from Thackeray, 
Crabbe, Rogers, Victor Hugo, Sir Walter Scott and others. 
Letters of Lord Palmerston. Gee. Canning, Lord Castlereagh, 
the Earl of Beaconsfleld, W. E. Gladstone, Jefferson Davis, 
General Lee, and many other distii>guished persons in the 
Political, Clerical, Literary, and Social ranks of a period early 
in the oentury up to 1880, a careful exclusion having been 
exercised of all Letters of living persons. 


To be viewed two days before the Sale. The Catalogue may 
be had of Mes»rs. Lumlets, the Auctioneers, of Bt James s 
House, 22, St James’s Street S.W. 


R oyal victoria college 

(McGILL UNIVERSITY, MONTREAL). 


APPLICATIONS are Inrltad (or tha poattlon of WARDEN, 
or LADY PRINCIPAL, in this Institution, which is to be 
opened in September as a Residential College for Women 
Students. Applicants should state experience, and also in 
what branoh of University Study, if any. they would be pre¬ 
pared to Lecture or Teaoh.—For further information epply t j 
the Peikcipal, McGill University, Montreal, Canada. 


B 


OROUGH of DERBY. 


MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
APPLICATIONS are invited for the appointment of 
PRINCIPAL to the above College. Salary £800 per annum. 

Further particulars can be obtained on application to the 
undersigned. 

Applications must be sent in not later than Tuesday, 
July 28 th. 

Canvassing in any form will be a disqualification. 

WILLIAM COOPER, Honorary Secretary, 
Derby, June 28 th, 1899. 

T he maria grey training col- 

LEOE. S&lusbury Road, Brondesbury, London, N.W. 


COURSE of TRAINING in prepara 
3E TEACHERS’ CERTIFlCATEin 


.ration for the 


A FULL 

JAMBRID_- —_ 

and Practice of Teaching is offered to Ladies who desire to 
become Teachers. 

Kindergarten Teachers are also prepared for the Higher Cer¬ 
tificate of the National Fro«bel Union. Junior Students are 
prepared for the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations. 
Scholarsh'DS offered in all Divisions. 

COLLEGE YEAR BEGINS SEPTEMBER 13th, 1899. 

The Winkworth Hall of Residence for Twenty-one Students 
will be opened opposite the College In September, 1899. 

Address Miss Alios Woods, Principal, The Maria Grey 
Training College, S&lusbury Road, Brondesbury. N.W. 

D ARWIN on TRIAL at the OLD bailey. 

By DEMOCRITUS. With au Appendix. Judicial 
Scandals and Errors, showing Mrs. Grundy's Attempt to 
Interfere with the Publication of Scientillo Works at the end 
of the Nineteenth Century. Dedicated to the Right Honble. 
the Home Secretary. Bound in cloth, post free, 2 t. 

rp HE UNIVERSAL ILLUSION of FREE- 

X WILL and CRIMINAL RESPONSIBILITY. By 
A. HAMON. Professor in the New University of Brussels. A 
most valuable Contribution to the Literature on the all-absorb¬ 
ing Question of Determinism and Free-Will. Post free, 3s. <kL 

The Uni vers rrr Puss, Limited, Watford. London. 


JUST READY, 

THE AMBITIONS of ST. PAUL. By Rev. 

W. GARRETT HORDER. 

Contents: Concerning Ambition—Three, not One 
—The First Ambition—The Second Ambition—The 
Third Ambition. 

M This little book is laden with many a preoious 
though t.”—Christian Age. 

Crown 8vo, Illustrated, price 2s. 6d„ post free. 

CONVICTED OF HEROISM. A Tale of 

John Penrv, Martyr, 1559-1593. By HERBERT 
M. WHITE, B.A. Illustrated by Frank H. 
Simpson. 

“ Ougnt to have a large sale in our schools and 
churches.”—A. E. Hutton, Esq., M.P. 


London : 21 A 22, Fumival Street, Holbora, E.C. 


“THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIOHS. 

No. 41. 

All readers attempting this week's 
Competition (described fully on page 
71) must cut out this Coupon 
and enclose it with their reply. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 

(LIMITED). 

SUBSCRIPTIONS for S Month?, 6 Months, 
and 12 Months 

CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 


THE BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS 
of the SEASON ARE NOW in 
CIRCULATION. 

Prospectuses of Terms free an application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 

Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always ON 
(Second Hand). Also a large Selection of 

BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 

SUITABLE FOB 

BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING 
PRESENTS. 


SO to 84, NSW OXFORD STREET 
Ml, Brompton Rout, S.W. j 48, QuMn Victoria 
Street, E.O., London ; 

And at 10-13, Barton Aroade, Minohistu. 


ONDON LIBRA 

ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, S.W. 


R Y, 


Patron— H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALE8, K.G. 
Prbsidsnt— LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents— The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P.,the 
Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON, HERBERT 
SPENCER, Esq.; the Right Hon. W. E. H.LECKY, M.R. 
D.C.L. 

Trustees— Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, Right Hon. 
Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., Right Hon. EARL of 
ROSEBERY. 

The Library contains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and 


are allowed to Country a-- 

Room Open from 10 till half-past 6. CATALOGUE, Fifth 
Edition, 2 vols., royal 8vo, price 21a; to Members, 16s. 

0. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., 

Secretary and Librarian. 


ESTABLISHED 18fl. 


B IRKBEOK BANK, 

Southampton Buildings, Chanoery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per GENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the mini- 
sum monthly balances, when not drawn below £1 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAYINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receive# small sums 
)a deposit and allows Interest monthly on each oompleted £1. 

BIRKBEOK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOR TWO GUINEAS PEE MONTH. 


BIRKBEOK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

FOR VIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, poet free 
FRANCIS RAVEN8CROFT. Manager. 


A Thin Cocoa. 

EPPS’S 

The choicest roasted nlba of tbc natural Cocoa on being 
subjected to powerful hydraulic preaaure, give forth their 
excess of oil. leaving for use a finely-flavoured powder -b pro¬ 
duct which, when prepared with boiling water, has the con¬ 
sistence of tea, of which it is now with many, beneficially taking 
the place. Its active principle being a gentle nerve stimulant 
suppliee the needed energy without unduly exciting the system 
Sdd only in labelled tlna If unable to obtain it 
tradesman, a tin will be sent poet free for 9 stamps. 

Epps A Co., Ltd., Homoeopathic Chemists, Londou . 

COCOA 

ESSENCE 
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CATALOGUES. 


OOTHEKAX’S PRICE CURRENT 

of LITERATURE. 

No. 58* ju*t publish*). 

CuXTAIXIXll THE ISC AL HOOD HUtTluX 0» 

SECOND-HAND BOOKS, MANY IN CHOICE LIBRARY 
BIX DI NOS, 

8ont post free from IIknht Sothesan A Co., Booksellers, 
140. Strand, W.C.. or 37. Piccadilly. W. 


VTT I L L I A M 8 ft NOBQATE, 

* • IK PORTERS or roREION BOOKS. 

4, Hanitetta Stmt, Ooroot Sudan, 10. Sooth rradatiak Bt. 
Bdtobunh. oftd r, Broad Btnaa, Orforf. 

CATALOGUES port fraa an appfloatioe. 

TDAEDEKER’S ft BADDELEY’S 

TOURISTS* GUIDE BOOK& 
llsw falljdetailed CATALOGUE sent poet free oa application 

DULAU ft CO., 37, Boao Socaee, London, W. 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

*VTEWSPAPER8, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, Ac. 

TVlnUrn hlgh-clOM 

PJrtntere and Publishers 11 . Gou»h Square. 4, BoltOourt, Fleet 
8D«et,E.C. t haTeepecUlly-bailt Rotary ana other fast Machines 
Pabliootioos and specially-built 

*ivJoun2$£ mMm ’ *° uvaa * "‘•him to ooamenw 
Telephone «61H. Telegraph ** Africanism, London. 1 * 

DOOKS OUT-OF-PRINT SUPPLIED 

■DOOKS WANTED, ft Prices affixed.- 

rfr- •" iraKW, £3.-"The 0«nn," 

1M50. £3.— old Pari a ltc«. £3.—“Tho ioTer’i Tale," 1H33. £8. 
~ Borrow.';■ MU,1 Wale.," into, £] -R mre 'i “Alpeia lti«.-£ 3 . 
-T'tmarah • "Comio Talea' loll. (jueen Slab " 1813. £7. 

-Allot m Wonderland" law, £2.—“Paulme: a Fragment." 

£30. 3 OW Dorke WanUtl at fancy prices. List free.— 

EfiWARI) BAKLR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 

A MATEUB AUTHORS, and all Literary 

XX People, desiring to REACH the PUBLIC in the beet 
poarible way, ehould .rite to "MAGAZINE," L. II. Wood, 
A Co., 11, Ludgate Hill, London. E.C. 


f ITERARY RESEARCH. —A Gentleman, 

Li experienced in Literary Work, oik* — *-.-- * **- - 


mpueueeu iu "Ort Olid Who has 00C6M to th« 

British Museum Reading Room, is open to arrange with 
Author or any person requiring assistance in Literary Re- 
search, or in seeing Work through the Press. Translation! 
undertaken from French, Italian, or Spanish. — Ai’ * 
leUer, to D. 0. Dallas, 8, Furniral Street, London, JL 


by 


npYPE-WRITING promptly and accurately 

X. done. lOd. per 1,000 words. Samples and rrferanoea. 
Multi-Copies.—Address, Miss & M., 18, Mortimer CreacenpPTW 

T he solicitors’ TYPE-WRITING CO., 

68n, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, type AUTI10R8* MSS. In¬ 
telligently and quickly. 8p©cixl rates for ooDtracte. Typing 
In foreign languages. 


T HE LONDON COMMERCIAL OFFICES 

of SHORTHAND and TYPE-WRIT I NO. — Special 
terms for large quantities. MSS. carefully typed. Transla¬ 
tions, l^sal and General Copying. Ludy Clerks received and 
trained for office routine. Appointments obtained for same — 
Address 110 and 117, Holboru. E.C. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 
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All readers attempting this week’s 
Competition (described fully on page 
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R 


OYAL VICTORIA COLLEGE 

OicOILL UNIVERSITY. MONTREAL). 

APf'LIGlXTIpJSS ,r» inritocl for thepoeitkmof WARDEN, 
or LADY PRINCIPAL, in thi. Iiutltution, which ia to be 
upenod In Bcptomhcr u . ILwideutial College for Women 
Students. Applicants should state experience, and also in 
what branch of University Study, if any, they would be pro- 
1 •**•*} 1,0 I®ct ur J.°r Teach.—For further information apply to 
the PoixcirAL, McGill l Diversity, Montreal. Canada. 


T echnical college, 

HUDDERSFIELD. 

Pkincifal—8 . q. RAWSON, D.Sc. 

The LECTURESHIP in ART is VACANT. Salary. 
per annum Applications must be sent in not later than 
Aagust aist, to the Principal. Statement of duties will be 
forwarded on application. 

________ T. THORP, Secretary. 

S UNDERLAND 8CHOOL of ART.— 

™££ N ? El !'.° n Smlraber 4th, a FIRfiT ASSISTANT 
MASTER for DESIGN and GENERAL WORK. Opportu- 
nities for study. Salary. jC 80 per annum.—Particulais from 
Head Master. 


u 


NIVERSITY of GLASGOW. 


CHAIR OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

The University Court of the University of Glasgow will in the 
mouth of October proceed to APPOINT a PROFESSOR to 
oc;upy the above Chair in this Uuiversity, recently rendered 
vacant. 

The Profeasor will be required to enter on his duties from 
1st October next. f ro m which date the appointment will take 
effect. 

The normal salary of the Chair is £l. 0 <) 0 , suliject to § VIII. ( 2 ) 
and Cl) of Ordinance 35. The Chair has an official residence 
attached to it. 

The appointment is made ad vitam aut ntlpam, and carries 
with it the right to a pensiou ou conditions prescribed by 
Ordinance. 

Each applicant should lodge with the undersigned, who will 
furnish any further information desired, tweuty oopies of his 
application and twenty oopies of auy testimonials he may 
desire to submit, on or before 13th September next. 

ALAN E. CLAPPERTON, 

_ Secrelary to the Glasgow Uuiversity Court. 

#1, West Regent Street, Glasgow. 


s 


T. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—An EX AMINA- 

- 1 TION for FILLING-Uf about THIRTY VACANCIES 
on the Foundation will be hold on the 3th. 6th. 7th, 8th, aud 
11th SEPTEMBER NEXT. 

For information apply to the Bi hs ih of bt. Paul’s School, 
West Kensington. 


ENGINEERING AND CHEMISTRY. 

C ITY and GUILDS of LONDON 
INSTITUTE. 

SESSION, 1899-1900. 

Tho Courses of Instruction at the Institute’s 
Cshtbal Technical Collbgb (Exhibition Road) are 
for Students not under 16 years of age ; those at the 
Institute’s Technical College, Finsbuey, for 
students rot under U rears of age. The Entrance 
Examination* to both Colleges are held in September, 
and the Sessions commence in October. Particulars 
of the Entrance Examinations, Scholarships, Fees, 
and Courses of Study, may be obtained from the 
respective Colleges, or from the Head Office of the 
Institute, Gresham College, BasingfcaU Street, E.C. 

CITY AND GUILDS CENTRAL TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE. 

(Exhibition Road, 8.W.) 

A College for higher Technical Instruction for 
Students not undtr 10 preparing to become Civil, 
Mechanical, or Electrical Engineers, Chemical aud 
other Manufacturers, and Jit-achers. Fees for a full 
Associateship Course, £26 per Sessioa. Profe-sors 
Civil and Mechanical Engineering.— W . C. Unwin, 
F.R.S., M.Inst.C.E. 

Electrical Engineering.— W. E. Ayrton, F.R S., 
Past Pres. Inst. E.E. 

Chemistry.— H. K. Abmhtbong, Pb.D.,LL.D., F.R.S., 
Denn of the College for the Session. 

Mechanics and Mathematics—O. Hsnrici, Ph.D., 
LL.D., F.R.S. 

CITY AND GUILDS TECHNICAL COLLEGE, 
FINSBURY. 

(Leonard Street, City Road, E.C.) 
Provides Courses of Intermediate Instruction for Day 
Student* not under 11 years of age, preparing to enter 
Engineering and Chemical Industries. Fees, £15 per 
Session. Piofesscra 

Physics and Electrical Engineering S. P. Thomp¬ 
son, D.Sc , F.R.S. (Principal of the College). 
Mechanical Engineering and Mathematics.— W. E. 

Dalby, M.A., B.Sc., M.I.M.E. 

Chemistry.— R. Mbldola, F.R.S., F.I.C. 

JOHN WATNEY, Hon. Secretary. 
City aud Guilds of London Institute, 

Gresham College, Basinghall Street, E.C. 

C ITY and GUILDS of LONDON 
INSTITUTE. 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR IN ENGINEERING. 
The Committee of the Institute are prepared to 
receive Applications for the Appointment of ASSIST¬ 
ANT PROFESSOR in the Department of Civil and 
Mechanical Engineering at the City and Guilds 
Central Technical Co 1 lege. Salary, £5<»o per annum. 

Particulars and terms of the Appointment may be 
had on application to the Honorary Skclbiaky, City 
and Guilds of London Institute, Gresham College, 
Basinghall Street, London, E.C’. 


n 


•RRITISH association for thb 

A3 ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 

BURLINGTON HOUSE, LONDON. W.' 

The NEXT ANNUAL MEETING of the-ASSO¬ 
CIATION will be held at DOVER, commencing on 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 13,1899. 

Prxsidknt-Elict : 

Prof. SIR MICHAEL FOSTER, K.C.B., M.D., 
D.C.L., LL.D., Sec.R.8. 

Notice of Papers propased to ba read should be tent 
to tho Office, Burlington House, W. 

Information about local arrangements may lie 
obtained from the Local Sicrktakiks, Castle Hill 
House, Dover. 

G. G RIFFITH , Assistant GeneralJJecretary. 

rpHB DAVY FARADAY RESEARCH 
A LABORATORY OF THE ROYAL INSTI¬ 
TUTION. 

DIRECTORS: 

The Right Hon. LORD RAYLEIGH, M.A., D.C.L., 
LL.D., F.R.S. 

Professor DEWAR, M.A., LL.D., F.R.8. 

SUPIKUVTIKDINT OF THK LaBOKATOKT : 

Dk. ALEXANDER 8COTT, M.A., D.Sc., F.R S. 

This Laboratory, founded by Dr. Ludwig Mond 
F.R.8., as a Memorial of Davy and Faraday for the 
purpose of promoting original research in Pare and 
Physical Chemistry, will be open during the follow¬ 
ing Terms 

Michaelmas Term— Monday, October 2, to Satur¬ 
day, Decemlwr 10. Lent Term.— Mondav, January 8, 
to Saturday, April 7. Easter Term.— Monday, April 
30, to Saturdav, July 28. 

Under the Deed of TruBt, workers iu the Laboratory 
are entitled, free of charge, to Gas, Electricity, and 
Water, as far as available, and, at the discretion of • 
tho Directors, to the uso of the apparatus belonging 
to tho Laboratory, together with such materials and 
chomicals as may be authorised. 

All persons desiring to be admitted as workers, 
must send evidence of scientific training, qua’ifica- 
tion, and previous experience in original research, 
along with a statement of the nature of the investiga¬ 
tion they propose to undertake. 

Candidates must apply for admission during the 
course of the preceding Term. 

Forma of application can bo had from the 
Assistant Secretary, Royal Institution, Albamarlo 
Siret-t. W. 


U NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH 

WALES (BANGOR). 

SES8ION 1899-190" will open on TUESDAY, 
OCTOBER 3. 

DEPARTMENTS of PHYSICS, CHEMISTRY, and 
BIOLOGY. 

i Prof. A. Gbay, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. 

! Assistant Lecturers and Demonstra- 
■ 1 tors, T. C. Bailub, M.A., B.Sc., 
\ and E. Taylob Jonbs, D.8c. 
i Prof. J. J. Dobbie, M.A , D Sc. 
puvuic'rnv 1 Assistant Lecturer and Demonstrator, 
LHhMlollii , F Maesdkit, aM.8c., Ph.D. (Heidel 
I l>crg). 

( Botany—Prof. R. W. Phillips, M.A., 
I D.Sc. 


PHYSICS 


1 „ Assistant Lecturer and De- 

BIOLOGY ...< raonstrator, J. Lloyd 

J Williams. 

I Zoology—prof. Philip J. Whitb, 
1. M.B., F.R.S.E. 

The Classes anti Laboratory Courses of this College 
are arranged to suit the requirements of Students of 
Practical Science, as well as of Students preparing 
for University and other Examinations. '1 ho Lectures 
in Chemistry, Physics, Botany, and Zoology are 
recognised by the Universities of Edinburgn and 
Glasgow as qualifying for the Medical Degrees of 
those Universities. One Annin Medic ns may be 
taken at this College. 

Tho extensive Laboratories (Physical, Chemical, 
and Biological) are fully equipped for Study and 
Research, and iu the Physical Department special 
provision lias been made for the teaching of Electrical 
Engineering. A Special Course ha3 been arranged in 
this subject. 

Iccluaive Tuition Fee, £11 Is. 


LABORATORY FEES (per Term) 
on the scale of £1 Is. for six hours a week, in each 
Department. 

A considerable number of Scholarships aud Exhi¬ 
bitions are open for competition at the beginning of 
each Session, and several are awarded at the close of 
eacli Session on the result of t he year'.s work. 

For full information as to Science and Arts Courses, 
apply for Prospectus to the Secrotary and Registrar, 
J. E. LLOYD, M.A. 


D A.UNTSBY AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL, 
WEST LAVINGTON. 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD MASTER. 

Tho Governors of the School invito applications for 
the Head Mastership of the Dmmtscy Agricultural 
•School, which will bo vacated by Christmas next, and 
the new Head Master will be required to commenco 
his iiutie-«on the 1st day of January, 1900. 

In addition to thoordinaiy qualifications, applicants 
must be qualified in Science as applien to Agriculture. 

Applications will be received up to the 1st day of 
Aagust next, and all applicants must state their age, 
previous experience, and qualifications for the post. 
For particulars of duties and emoluments apply to 
JOSEPH T. JAt'KSON, 

Clerk i ) the Governors, 

30th June, 1S99. I'e.'Zrs. 
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SELECTIONS FROM 

ALEXANDER fcSHEPHEARD'S 

PUBLICATIONS. 


WORKS BY DR. M ACL IREN. 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 8s. each, post free. 

THE BEATITODES, and other Sermons. 

“An excellent exposition of the Beatitudes.full 

of thought and knowledge and power.’* 

British Weekly. 

CHRIST’S “MDSTS,” and other Ser- 

mons. 

“Felicitous exposition, rugged, intense eloquence, 
and beautiful illustration.”—word and Work. 

" Forcible, clear, gracious, and suggestive.” 

Presbyterian. 

THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. 

"They show the same wonderful fertility of apt 
and beautiiul illustrations, the same exquisite use of 
language, the same direct heart-searching power 
which we are accustomed to find in all Dr. Maclaren’s 
works.”— Christian World Pu'pit. 

PAUL’S PRAYERS, and other Sermons. 

“They are plain enough to be understood by the 
unlearned, and yet have sufficient richness and 
cogency to attract the most cultivated.” 

Neto York Observer . 

THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 

Sermons. 

“ The seveial sermons contained in this volume are 
replete with a keen spiritual insight, combined with 
ah aptness of illustration and beauty of diction which 
cannot fail to both impref s and charm the reader.” 

Methodist Times. 

THE HOLY of HOLIES. A Series of 

Sermons on the 14tb, 15th, and 16th Chapters of 
the Gospel by John. 

“ No British preacher has unfolded this portion of 
Scripture in a more scholarly style.” 

North British Daily Mail . 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. 

“ Distinguished by the finest scholarship and moat 
exquisite literary finish.”— Christian Leader . 

Ciown Svo, cloth boards, price 3s. 6d., post free. ] 

ILLUSTRATIONS from the SERMONS 

of ALEXANDER M ACL AREN, D.D. Edited 
and Selected by JAMES HENRY MARTYN. 
Containing over 500 beautiful and suggestive 
illustrations. With a Textual ludex and Alpha¬ 
betical List of Subjects. 

“ Gems from a prince of illustrators.”— Vreemin. 
Just Published. Price 4d., or 3s. per dozen. 

RELIGIOUS EQUALITY. A Lecture by 

Dr. MACLAREN._ 

Just Published. Crown 8vo, 2s. fld. 

“THINGS THAT ARE MADE.” Devo- 

tional Meditations in the Haunts of Nature. By 
Rev. A. J. BAMFORD, B.A., of Royton. 

The Freeman says: “ Preachers and teachers will 
find in them many helpful suggestions.” 

The Glasgow Herald says: ‘‘They will probably 
interest and instruct many who would an ordinary 
sermon flee.” 

Now Ready, Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
la. Gd., post free. 

THE CHARTER of the CHURCH. Lec¬ 
tures on the Spiritual Principle of Nonconformity. 
By P. T. FORSYTH, M.A., D. D. 

“Explains the position of religious dissent with 
great force and eloquence.”— Manchester Guardian. 

“ Nothing could bo more timely than these learned 
and suggestive lectures.”— Christian World. 

Twenty-first Thousand. Limp cloth, price 6d„ 
post free. 

OUR PRINCIPLES: aCongregationalist 

Church Manual. By G. B. JOHNSON. 

Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
price Is. 6d., post free. 

THE CONDUCT of PUBLIC MEETINGS. 

By J. HUNT COOKE. A Clear and Concise 
Manual for all Public Speakers. 

Just Published. Post 8vo, cloth, with Portraits, 
price 6s., post free. 

WELSHMEN In ENGLISH PULPITS; or. 

Sermons by English Congregational Ministers 
from Wales. With Introduction by Rev. 
CHARLES A. BERRY, D.D. Edited by Rev. 
DANIEL WATERS. 

The Expository Times says: “ And here we have 
thirty excellent portraits of prominent and eloquent 
Congregational preachers, with their thirty sermons, 
and the price U but a few shillings.” 

London : 21 & 22, Fumival Street Holborn, E.C. 


An American Transport 
in the 

Crimean War. 


| F. V. WHITE & CO.’S 

j LIST. 


JOHN STRANGE WINTER’S NEW BOOK, 
i Now ready, in paper cover, illustrated, price Is. 

THE BINKS FAMILY. 

“ Described with all the skill to which we are 
1 accustomed in her pen .”—Daily Telegraph. 


CHAPTER I. 

The Old aud the New Mediterranean Trade-The 
Pioneer Steamship—Arrival at Marseilles— 1 The 
Cholera—Origin of the Crimean War—French 
Hilarity succeeded by Disappointment. 

CHAPTER II. i 

The Passage to Constantinople—Reminiscences of 
Antiquity—Ashore in the Dardanelles—Disiu' | 
tereeted Kindness of Suleyman Pasha—Conetan- , 
tinople aud its Surroundings—The Psssage to 
the Crimea—The Seaports and the Battlegrounds 
—Starvation at the English Camp — French 
Economy and Hospitality. 

CHAPTER III. 

The Mistake of Ihe Allies in Making their Lauding— 
The Commencement of the Siege and the Misery 
attending it—Another Passage from Marseilles- 
Narrow Escape from Foundering in a Gale- 
Arrival at Kamieah — The Monaster}' of St. 
George. 

CHAPTER IV. 

The American aud the Frenoh Cuisine —A Trip to the 
Sea of Azof—Contrasted Scenes of Peace and War 
—Vandalism of the Allies at Kertch—Trading 
with a Pasha — The Unsuccessful Attack on 
Sebastopol—Panic at Kamiesh and Balaklava — 
Return to Marseilles—Trip to Algeria. 

CHAPTER V. 

Return Again to the Crimea—Ravages of Disease in 
the Camps—French Transport System compared 
with Ours in the Civil War—The Sisters of Charity 
—The Capture of the Malnkoff and Redan—A i 
View of the Ruins—Bombproof Female Curiosity. : 

■ i 

CHAPTER VI. | 

Entering the Turkish Sci'icc-Tho Turk u Man of j 
his Word —Good Pay and Little Work-Our 
Philosophic Chief Officer -The Pasha's Bedclothes 
—His Friendship—No Use for a Propeller. 

CHAPTER VII. 

Hafiz Efleudi and his Harem. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

Mustapha Pasha Wide Awake-We are Hurried OS to 
Eupalo-ia—A Rescue in the Black Sea - A British 
Frigate comes to our Aid—Arrival at Kupatoria. 

CHAPTER IX. 

The Blunder of a British General—A Post-Mortem 
held by Mr. Sears and Some of his Religious Ideas 
—The End of the War aud Comments on its 
Results. 

By Capt. CODMAN. 

Frontispiece. 198 p.p Price 3s. 6d. 

London : 

SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON k CO. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 

NOW READY. 


A RATIONAL MARRIAGE. By 

FLORENCE MARRYAT. 

BONNIE MAGGIE LAUDER. By 

ALAN ST. AUBYN, Author of “A Fellow of 
Trinity,” Ac. __ 

SAROLTA’S VERDICT: a Romance. 

By E. YOLLAND, Author of “In Days of 
Strife,” 4c. _ 

HENRY MASSINGER. By Mrs. 

ROBERT JOCELYN (the Hob. Mrs. Jocxlyic), 
Author of " Lady Mary’s Experience,” " Only a 
Hone Dealer," 4c. 

THE GODS SAW OTHERWISE. 

By F. H. MELL. 

BELLING the CAT. By Perrington 

PRIMM. _ 

F. V. WHirE & CO., 14, Bedford Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 

No. 379 —JULY, 1899.—8vo, 6s. 

Contents. 

I. INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION in IRELAND.—II. THE 
NOVELS of FERDINAND FABRE.-III. MONTESQUIEU 
in ITALY. —IV. THE ART of DININO.-V. MODERN 
MYSTICISM. — VI. THE HOLY SEPULCHRE. — VII. 
BANKING. —VIII. THE RIFLE.-IX. THE SCOTTISH 
CHURCHES.—X. THE PHILIPPINES aud tbrir FUTURE. 
—XI TI1E AMERICAN COLONIES in the EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY.—XII. MRS. OLIPHANT'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
-XIII. CLIMATE ami COLONISATION. 
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The Literary Week. 

The statement that Mr. George Alexander was unwilling 
to risk the loss that so often follows the production of blank 
verse drama, and had, therefore, indefinitely shelved Mr. 
Stephen Phillips’s play “ Paolo and Francesca,” has quickly 
been denied. Mr. Alexander declares himself a believer in 
the dramatic success of Mr. Phillips’s tragedy, and states 
his intention of performing it as soon as other arrange¬ 
ments make it possible. Mr. Phillips, we may add, is still 
at work in adding touches here and there; but, as it 
stands, the drama is pronounced by good judges to be very 
noteworthy. 



Every copy of the new edition of 
Mr. Kipling’s Prose Works which 
Messrs. Macmillan are now issuing 
bears the little “ trade mark ” which 
we reproduce. The swastika, or fylfot, 
over the signature, is an emblem of 
good fortune, and is one of the oldest 
forms of ornament. 


Arrangements for a new London daily paper at a 
penny are now in active preparation. It is to be Liberal 
in politics, there is much money at its back, and illustra¬ 
tions are to be a regular feature. 


The latest little Irish book to appear—and during the 
present “revival” there have been many—is Idyls of 
Killowen, or “ A Soggarth’s Secular Verses,” by the Rev. 
Matthew Russell, brother of Lord Russell of Killowen, 
the Lord Chief justice, to whom the book is dedicated. 
A soggarth, it must, perhaps, be explained, is a priest. 
Subsequently Father Russell will reprint his serious 
poems under the title Vesper* and Compline. To defend 
his spelling of “Idyl,” Father Russell claims that the 
analogy of “label” from labellum, “libel’’from lilellus, 
“ metal ” from metallum, and “ pupil ” from pupillus, should 
be sufficient. 


At the end of Father Russell’s book, which is issued by 
Mr. Bowden, we find a pamphlet containing particulars 
of other of Mr. Bowden’s publications, together with 
portraits of their authors and biographical information. 
That is nothing new; the novelty in this compilation is the 
analysis of readers likely to be interested in each of Mr. 
Bowden’s books. Thus one book must be shunned by 
readers who dislike levity; another will appeal to readers 
of Drummond’s Natural Law in the Spiritual World-, a 
third (by Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne) calls for perusal from 
“ every lover of Stevenson and Mr. Kipling ” ; a fourth 
is for the general reader; a fifth must not be touched by 
members of the Society of Friends and the Peace Society ; 
a sixth (by Mr. Joseph Hocking) will be voted by school¬ 
boys “ as good as Stanley Weyman or Conan Doyle.” 
Mr. Bowden has clearly been at much pains to classify his 
works, but he has yet to learn that comparisons are odious. 


On page 94 of this issue will be found several poems in 
praise of the strawberiy, written in connexion with our 
prize competition. Hitherto the fruit has been neglected 
by the poets: possibly they think it is poem enough in 
itself. But, as one of the competitors reminds us, Mr. 
Henley has sung its praises, although only incidentally. 
In his ballade, “ Made in the Hot Weather ” (that wonder¬ 
ful catalogue of coolnesses), he writes : 

Of ice and glass the tinkle, 

Pellucid, silver-shrill ; 

Peaches without a wrinkle; 

Cherries and snow at will 
From china bowls that fill 
The senses with a sweet 
Incuriousness of heat; 

A melon’s dripping shreds; 

Cream-clotted strawberries; 

Dusk dairies set with curds— 

To live, I think of these ! 

And he has a strawberry rondeau too. 


The portrait below is the latest that has been taken of 
M. Jules Verne. Had we appended no name, how many 
of our readers, we wonder, could have identified the like¬ 
ness ? Indeed, there are many persons who are unaware 



M. JULES VERNE. 

that Jules Verne still lives. The romancist is now seventy- 
one. But a life of almost Spartan simplicity has ensured 
him an old age of extraordinary vigour and faculties 
undimmed. He still produces his one or two stories a 
year, which boys are reading both in France and England 
with the avidity that we ourselves, when at school, kept 
for them. At the present moment the Boys' Own Paper is 
printing a new Jules Verne serial. May it have many 
successors! 
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Apropos of the picture of Mr. Guy Boothby, seated in 
his armchair, dictating a new novel to a phonograph, which 
we printed last week, we have received the following lines 
from a correspondent, R. M.: 

The old order passes, the new order comes, 

And Fiction to-day as a trade simply “ hums,” 

80 that Grub Street’s inhabitants, once on the rates, 
Are now to be found at their country estates. 

The public, who pay, name the tunes of their choice, 
And the novelist-merchant, by heeding their voice, 

By pouring his tales in the phonograph’s ear 
At ihe rate of four six-shilling thrillers a year, 

And by trusting to Watt (who is Muse number ten) 
Attains the ideal of good business men : 

A mansion (by Maple) with everything fitting, 

And once every week a photographer’s sitting. 
Meanwhile, from the humanist’s studious work 
The public turn oil with intolerant smirk. 

Do I blame ? Not a morsel. These impotent rhymes 
Are merely to notice a sign of the times. 

Nor do I presume to suggest which is greater: 

George Meredith—King, or Guy Boothby—Dictator. 


The fashion for buying books in hundreds is spreading. 
Messrs'. Bell & Sons are now offering the public the 
privilege of picking one hundred volumes from the cata¬ 
logue of Bohn’s Libraries in return for twelve monthly 
payments of a guinea each; or fifty volumes for seven 
monthly payments of a guinea eaoh. In addition to the 
Bohns they present a copy of Webster’s Dictionary. 


It looks as though the Cowper Centenary may be a 
failure. The people of Olney, it seems; view its cele¬ 
bration entirely without enthusiasm, and decline to con¬ 
sider the proposal to acquire the poet’s house. Mr. 
Thomas Wright, of Olney, Cowper’s biographer, who is 
the chief mover in the matter, has been trying to convince 
his fellow townsmen that their duty is to purchase the 
house, and, letting the rest of it, keep the poet’s parlour 
sacred to his memory. With the house should be pre¬ 
served the garden and Cowper’s summer-house, and all 
this should be accomplished by April 25, 1900, the 
hundredth anniversary of Cowper’s death. We quite 
agree, but the word is largely with Olney. 


M. Jules Claretie’s paper on Shakespeare and Molicre, 
which he read at the Lyceum last week, has, we are glad 
to note, been secured for the Fortnightly Revieir. It was 
too good to be heard once imperfectly in a theatre, and 
then no more. Among M. Claretie’s obiter dicta were 
these: 

Shakespeare is far more difficult to appreciate in France 
than Molicre in England. 

Cassio’s speech on drink is the greatest temperance 
oration ever delivered. Shakespeare ought to be made 
honorary president of every teetotaller’s association. 

The women of Shakespeare are models of grace and 
beauty. The shrewd, practical, clever women of Molicre 
are made to be married. 

When Voltaire aaid that Hamlet was the dream of a 
drunken savage, that only showed how foolish clever people 
are. But Voltaire’s attack directed attention to Shake¬ 
speare’s works. Gounod once said, when he heard one of 
his pieces being played on a barrel-organ: “ One can only 
reach popularity through calumny.” 

Amid all the inquietudes ranging on the horizon, the 
eternal Shakespeare is associating, by his masterpieces, the 
public of England and France. Shakespeare, though long 
dead, mobilises the soldiers of art who are moving forward 
to fight for his glory. Nothing is greater, more beautiful, 
or noble than the art which brings nations together, and 
stretches its majesty over all quarrels as the sun shines 
over the conflicts of every day; and as the sun shines for 
all men, so is art the same for all nations, and a man’s 
genius the great reservoir of human peace. 


This is the Introduction to Zola’s new novel, “Fecun¬ 
dite,” prefixed to the opening chapters in L'Aurore, 
where the story is now running : 

“ Fecundite ” is a study, drama, and poem at the 
same time. It celebrates and glorifies the achieve¬ 
ments of a numerous family. Around the central 
character, who knows how to love and to will, to work 
and to create, in the midst of a constantly growing 
family, Zola has grouped more than fifty subordinate 
personages of the opposite kind, bad and decadent 
representatives of the modern social-economic order— 
men and women who carry death and dissolution with 
them in the lives of Malthusianism, in the terrible 
mortality of children. 

“ Fecundite ” is the history of the dissolution of the 
capitalistic industrial system, the history of fatal and 
deadly poverty; it is the picture of social hell, the 
result of social injustice, which inevitably entails the 
ruin of country and humanity. 

It is impossible to create a more impressive and striking 
drama than that contained in Zola’s tale of two deliberate 
murderers, who are depicted in a series of marvellous 
scenes. At the same time it is difficult to conceive of a 
more reassuring, more inspiring, and elevating poem than 
is given here. In the pages of this novel, full of joy and 
charm, there is the triumphant song of the all-conquering 
family—the family which conquers by virtue of its 
numbers, which brings to the country and humanity the 
hope of to-morrow, health, joy, indomitable energy, in the 
interest of the coming society and for the erection of 
justice and truth. 

- It now seems to be a definite rule that two books of a 
kind shall always be published together. To give a 
concrete example, The Life and letters of Sir John Everett 
Millais, upon which Mr. J. G. Millais has been engaged 
for a long time, is to be published in September, in two 
volumes which are likely to cover the ground pretty 
thoroughly. But none the less we are promised also Sir 
John Everett Millais: Mis Art and Influence, by Mr. A. L. 
Baldry. The two books will differ considerably, of 
course: one takes the man and his art together, and the 
other the artist only; and yet some confusion between 
them is probably inevitable. 


An intermediary between ourselves and posterity has 
arisen in the person of a country clergyman, who, through 
the medium of his parish magazine, circulates the follow¬ 
ing appeal: “The ancient oak chest belonging to the 
parish has been restored and placed in the schoolroom. 
It is over 200 years old. If any parishioners have books 
or articles of public interest which they would like to give 
to the parish, and hand down to posterity, they will be 
welcomed by the rector and churchwardens, and deposited 
in the chest.” 


Another unique English collection has passed into the 
possession of America. Mr. D. C. Heath, the Boston 
publisher, has purchased the library of children’s books 
and educational works issued by the house of Newbery 
from 1740 to 1800, which was brought together by Mr. 
Charles Welsh when he was writing the biography of 
John Newbery—Oliver Goldsmith’s friend and publisher. 
The collection is now being catalogued and arranged. It 
contains many unique treasures, and forms an instructive 
object-lesson in the evolution of children’s literature and of 
the school-book. 


Bath has just erected a memorial to the great Beau 
Nash. It takes the form of a tablet on the wall of “The 
Garrick’s Head,” an old inn on the Sawclose, which is 
supposed to have been the Beau’s house. 


We give this week a portrait of Prof. Saintsbury, with 
whose Monograph on Matthew Arnold the new series of 
“Modern English Writers” has just begun. Prof. 
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MR. GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 

From the Copyright eries rf Portraits of Contributors to the •• Encyclopaedia Britannica ” 


George Edward Bateman Saintsbury, who is the present 
holder of the chair of Rhetoric and English Literature at 
Edinburgh, will be fifty-four this year. Few men can 
have reviewed more books than he, and for few critics do 
so many other critics lie in wait. The notices of the 
Matthew Arnold monograph now appearing in different 
quarters offer copious illustration to the point. Prof. 
Saintsbury was one of the stalwarts of the old Saturday 
Review. 


To the penny reprints of Scots classics which the 
Peterhead Sentinel issues, have now been added selections 
from the Poem* and Songs of Robert Tannahill, the weaver 
poet. His music is as sweet as ever it was. No one 
writes like this to-day : 

She’s modest as ony, and blithe as she’s bonny; 

For guileless simplicity marks her its ain ; 

And far be the villain divested of feeling, 

Wha’d blight in its bloom the sweet flow’r o’ Dunblane. 

Sing on, thou sweet mavis, thy hymn to the e’ening, 
Thou’rt dear to the echoes of Calderwood glen ; 

Sae dear to this bosom, sae artless and winning, 

Is charming young Jessie, the flow’r o’ Dunblane. 

And again: 

How lost were my days till I met wi’ my Jessie, 

The sports o’ the city seem’d foolish and vain, 

I ne’er saw a nymph I would ca’ my dear lassie, 

Till charmedjwith sweet Jessie, the'flow’r o’ Dunblane. 

Though mine were the station o’ loftiest grandeur, 

Amidst its profusion I’d languish in pain ; 

And reckon as naething the height o' its splendour, 

If wanting sweet Jessie, the flow’r o’ Dunblane. 


Another of the week’s reprints is Leigh Hunt’s World 
of Rooks, and Other Essays, in Messrs. Gay & Bird’s tiny 
“Bibelot” series. Leigh Hunt’s happy fancy and genial 
bibliolatry are as well suited for a pocket volume as 
anything is. A booklover on a Sunday morning might 
without sin slip this little tome in his pocket in place of 
his manual of devotion. Turning its pages we come on 
good sentiment after good sentiment, all most prettily 
turned, and this old favourite: 

Jenny kissed me when we met, 

Jumping from the chair she sat in; 

Time, you thief! who love to get 
Sweets into your list, put that in. 

Say I’m weary, say I’m sad, 

Say that health and wealth have missed me, 

Say I’m growing old, but add, 

Jenny kissed me. 

Jenny was Jane Welsh Carlyle. 


We are still waiting for the new satirist, but mean¬ 
while, for our sustenance until the true censor comes, we 
are offered Nero; or, the Trials, Battles, and Adventures of 
the Sixth Emperor of Rome in Darkest Hades. The work is 
described as an allegory, a satire, and a moral; it is in 
blank verse; the publishers are Messrs. Downey; the 
length is more than 10,000 lines; and the author is 
Mr. Horatio Hunt. This gentleman figures in the frontis¬ 
piece in fancy dress. The poem is supposed to be 
the work of Nero himself; but it is a Nero chastened 
and humiliated by his surroundings. Incidentally Nero 
visits Mars, and both Sir Robert Ball and Mr. H. G, 
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Well* should be interested in his comments on that 
luminary: 

’Ti* full of huge volcanoes, and contains 
More water than the earth. The forms of life 
Inhabiting this planet chiefly are 
Of an amphibious kind, of monstrous size. 

All sorts of Saurian reptiles crawl about 
Upon its banks; whilst here and there I saw 
A huge rhinoceros or winged beast 
With several heads; but human creatures there 
Were none; nor any form akin to man. 

The heat was most intense ; and though I was 
N'ot clothe i with flesh, yet I distinctly felt 
Th’ oppression of the sultry atmosphere. 

• A flight of vultures now and then would soar 
Above our bends, and then on some remote 
And lofty cliff would perch. The thundering sound, 
Csused by the terrible volcanic fires, 

Was louder than the everlasting roar 
Of Vulcan’s furnace; whilst the constant streams 
Of lava, which the mountains belched, one half 
The globe did darken'. This accounts for that 
Peculiar reddish colour which doth make 
The planet Mars conspicuous. The rays, 

That fall directly from the sun upon 
That world, are greatly modified in their 
Intensity of brightness by the fogs, 

And smoke, and sultry firmanent, with which 
It is encompassed. 

The industry which went to manufacture this amazing 
book we cannot sufficiently admire. 


A little while ago we printed an article in which the 
apparent impossibility of at the same time writing about 
Dickens and maintaining perfect accuracy was illustrated. 
And now comes “ Pickwickiensis ” with a long indictment, 
in the St. James's Gazette, of Mr. Lang’s inaccuracies in his 
introduction to the Pickwick Papers in the Qadshill Edition. 
But we cannot take Mr. Lang’s critic as seriously as he 
takes him himself. Indeed, Mr. Lang’s humour is at the 
bottom of the attack, as this extract will denote : 

XV. Of the “Bill Stumps” incident, the Editor [Mr. 
Lang] says that the Brough stone was deciphered as Runic 
before it was discovered to be Greek—and even part was 
interpreted: “ O Boy, none regretted tbee more than those 
who prematurely buried thee.” Incredible as it may seem, 
the Editor here detects an allusion to the Fat Boy! “ as if a 
natural mistake had been made in the case of the Fat 
Boy,” who was not “ lamented ” or “ prematurely buried,” 
. and had nothing to do with the business. 

Poor Mr. Lang! And in the Pall Mall Magazine Mr. 
Henley is also at him, and well home. 


Bibliographical. 

A well-known writer, it is said, has written for a lead¬ 
ing I/mdon theatre a comedy in rhymed heroic verse. 
I doubt very much if this announcement will arouse any¬ 
thing approaching to ecstasy in the bosom of the average 
playgoer. He gets blank verse in his Shakespeare, of 
course ; but, owing to the way in which it is recited, is 
scarcely conscious of it. As for rhymed verse (save for its 
occasional appearances in our acted “Bard”) it has 
dropped out even of the theatrical burlesques—a sphere in 
which, in the old days, it used to flourish. Of course we 
shall see what we shall see, hut certain it is that the 
present-day theatregoer is not predisposed favourably to 
rhymed verse on the stage. Bulwer Lytton made an 
experiment of this sort in his “ Walpole,” a three-act 
comedy which was published in 1869, hut has not, I think, 
been reprinted or publicly performed. For myself, I 
cannot imagine any audience being satisfied with dialogue 
of this sort (between Walpole and his “ confidant,” 
Veasey, M.P.): 


Walpole. 

George’s reign, just begun, your tried worth will dis¬ 
tinguish. 

Veasey. 

Oh, a true English king! 

Walpole. 

Tho’ he cannot speak English. 

Veasey. 

You must find that defect a misfortune, I fear. 

Walpole. 

The reverse; for no rivals can get at his ear. 

It is something to be the one public man pat in 

The new language that now governs England, Dog Latin. 

The penultimate couplet in “ Walpole ” runs as follows: 

Veasey. 

How dispersed are the clouds seeming lately so sinister ! 

Walpole. 

Yes, I think that the glass stands at Fair—for the Minister. 

The well-known writer cannot very well sink below that. 

Mr. Arrowsmith, of Bristol, has sent out a little paper- 
covered hook containing a story by Wilkie Collins called 
The Guilty River. There is, however, nothing whatever 
in the hook, from title-page to “finis,” to indicate that 
Mr. Arrowsmith has published it twice before—in his 
“ Bristol Library ” in 1884, and as a “ Christmas Annual ” 
in 1886. I ask myself whether a humane publisher ought 
to set these traps for young reviewers, whose acquaintance 
with contemporary literature began, perhaps, only the day 
before yesterday. 

The Essays (by Samuel Roffey Maitland) on Subjects 
Connected with the Reformation in England— of which a new 
edition is promised—appeared originally in the British 
Magazine. Thence they were republished, with additions, 
in 1849. To think that they should he called for again, at 
the expiration of half a century ! 

There have been several biographies of Dante since, 
rather more than a century ago, Penrose devoted a book 
to him and to Petrarch. In 1876 we had Mrs. Oliphant’s 
sketch in The Makers of Florence, which no doubt suggested 
(or was suggested by) the monograph on the poet which 
she wrote for her own series of “Foreign Classics for 
English Readers.” Then we had the memoir by Mr. Oscar 
Browning in 1891, and that by Mr. A. J. Balfour in 1895. 
Since then we have had Miss C. M Phillimore’s little work 
on Dante at Ravenna. All this is pretty fair; yet Dr. 
Hogan promises us yet another biography of Dante, to be 
with us next season. And who shall say that it may not 
supersede all its predecessors ? 

Mr. Pool’s proposal to perform “ Hamlet ” according to 
the text of the first quarto (1608) is very characteristic of 
that industrious enthusiast. No doubt the performance, if 
it takes place, will cause a demand for copies of the quarto; 
and the question is, Are there any on the market ? Are 
there any remaining of those published in facsimile in 
1880, or of Mr. Timmins’s reprint in 1860 of the quartos 
of 1603 and 1604 ? The first quarto seems to have been 
reprinted also in 1825 and 1858, in the latter year by the 
Duke of Devonshire in a limited edition. 

The Hookham Frere c orrespondence will, of course, be 
very welcome and acceptable. Frere himself — though 
I fear few read him nowadays — has had justice done 
to him in the memoir written, and the collection of 
Works edited, by Sir Bartle and W. E. Frere. His 
versions of Aristophanes are, to be sure, classical, and 
were reprinted so lately as 1891 in the “ Hundred Books ” 
series. Still, how many people turn to them ? Is it not 
likely that Frere’s name will be better remembered by 
and by in connexion with the Anti-Jacobin than in asso¬ 
ciation with Aristophanes ? 

Has Disrael’s Life of Lord George Bentinck been reprinted 
since 1872, when it came out in an eighth edition, revised? 
If it has not, there should be a brisk demand for the 
edition which Mr. Coningsby Disraeli is said to be pre¬ 
paring. The Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

Ibsen the Man. 

Henrik lbten ; Bjiirnetjeme lijdmion: Critical Studiee. By 
George Braudes. With an Introduction by William 
Archer. (Heinemann.) 

In England, France, Germany, and even Denmark—to 
judge from these Studiee —it is the fashion to regard 
Ibsen as neither a man nor an artist, but rather as an 
impersonal moral force. Dr. Brandes, though we do not 
agree with Mr. Archer that he is a great critic, is certainly 

a fine critic. He knows 
Ibsen’s work thoroughly, 
and the details of his his¬ 
tory. He knows Ibsen him¬ 
self; has visited him, and 
corresponded with him for 
many years. His unsur¬ 
passed acquaintance with the 
literature of modem Europe 
makes his collations, his 
comparisons, and his per¬ 
spectives, of pecu'iar value. 
Ilis attitude is essentially 
sympathetic; and he is not 
without that magic seeing 
which alone is criticism. Yet, 
so pre-occupied is he—in 
a professorial and tremen¬ 
dously fluent way—with the 
political, social, and moral 
causes and tendencies of 
Ibsen’s plays, that he has 
not found opportunity to 
emphasise the two facts con¬ 
cerning his subject which, 
to our view, shine out most 
dear and most alluringly. 
These facts are: First, that 
Ibsen is an artist at the 
beginning and at the end, 
and a moralist only inci¬ 
dentally; second, that the psychological interest of his 
figure as man and artist is probably unique in the 
century. 

Ibsen is now over seventy. In fifty years he has pro¬ 
duced about half that number of plays—one every alter¬ 
nate year. During the first fourteen years of this period 
he lived in Norway and published six plays, “in hideous 
editions, on bad paper, sold to the number of a few 
hundred copies.” Instead of fame he had gained notoriety; 
instead of applause “ a howl of exasperation.” And it 
was inevitable. (To-day Ibsen must be aware that it was 
inevitable; the bitterness will long ago have passed from 
him.) For he happened to be, by temperament, of that 
class of persons who can regard life and its “ real, actual 
horrors ” with steady, unblinking eyes. “ Nothing awed 
or frightened him.” He tore off all concealments, and 
talked calmly, but boldly, of what he saw beneath. He 
was incapable of compromise, eithor by silence or by 
equivocation. The possessor of such a temperament is 
bound to be either a social reformer or an artist. Ibsen 
was not a reformer. He never showed more than the 
average man’s dilettante interest in reform. He has beliefs, 
theories, as bis printer and his shoemaker have; and pro¬ 
bably he can get as warm as they in supporting them by 
argument. But as for participating in reform, as for 
sacrificing a single hour of his time for a Cause—Ibsen, 
like the printer and the shoemaker, was always far too 
busy with his work for that. Conscious beyond doubt of 
his vocation and destiny, he utterly rejocted altruism, 
which is an affair for second-rate imaginations. His 
imagination was first-rate. He w s born to bo a great 


artist, and nothing else. The world, humanity, his own 
ideals, and the ideals of others: these things were merely 
material to him. 

The fact that his temperament found its outlet in artistic 
creation made his position, especially in a small country 
like Norway, much more difficult than if he had happened 
to lecture from a platform, or personally defy the con¬ 
ventions, or lead a mob against Government uniform. 
You may throw eggs at a preacher, or ignore a noncon¬ 
formist, or incarcerate a demagogue; and the action will 
at once allay your own annoyance and serve to him as a 
stimulus. But with an artist it is different. You cannot 
effectively reply to the attack of a great artist. It is 
unanswerable. He speaks—“ in hideous editions, on bad 
paper ”—and your “ howl of exasperation ” sounds only 
ridiculous. Then, maddened into a loss of dignity, you 
descend to the meannesses of your nature and begin to 
persecute him—and his wife, if he has one. You well know 
that you are behaving feebly, contemptibly; but you per¬ 
severe. Now the reformer welcomes persecution: it 
stimulates him; it almost ceases to be persecution. To 
the artist persecution is precisely persecution. It inter¬ 
feres with his calling, instead of assisting it, and his calling 
is sacred. Therefore he will seek an escape at any cost 
save that of art. 

And so Ibsen, when he was thirty-five, came to a 
momentous and inspired decision. “ Love’s Comedy ” had 
enraged the whole excellent Fatherland, and in Norway, 
there was for him “ no room to live.” Assured of a small 
regular inoome, he left his country, and thus purchased 
his artistic freedom at a price which, its magnitude being 
obvious, need not be here assessed. From 1864 to 1891 he 
existed in furnished lodgings, passing at intervals of years 
from Home to Dresden, from Dresden to Munich, from 
Munich to Borne, backward and forward, restless but 
imperturbable. He made no attempt to form a home; since 
he could not have the one he desired, he would have none. 
When Dr. Brandes asked him if anything in tho fiat was 
his, “ he pointed to a row of pictures on the wall: they 
were the only things that were his own.” He lived tho 
life of the appartement meubtie, like any bourgeois, seeking 
recreation at the cafe, where the city could see him daily 
sipping his particular beer at his particular hour. He 
may have made acquaintances, but he did not make 
friends. “ Friends,” he wrote, “are a costly luxury, and 
when one invests one’s capital in a vocation or a mission 
in life, one cannot afford to have friends. The expensive¬ 
ness of friendship does not lie in what one does for one’s 
friends, but in what, out of regard for them, one leaves 
undone.” Marital affection was left, but that meant no 
more to him than to his printer or his shoemaker; he had 
no high-flown notions on that subject. “Mill’s assertion 
or confession that he owed much, and that the best, in his 
writings to his wife, seemed especially ridiculous to Ibsen, 
with his marked individualism. ‘ Fancy! ’ he said, 
smiling, ‘ if you had to read Hegol or Krause with the 
thought that you did not know for certain whether it was 
Mr. or Mrs. Hegel, Mr. or Mrs. Krause you had before 
you! ’ ” In this he was more than a little Bismarckian. 
He declined to connect himself with any magazine, to lend 
the renown of his name to any controversy, and he only 
wrote to the newspapers when his rights were threatened— 
when some absurdity of copyright law touched his pocket. 

Look at him as he sits in some Munich square or in his 
furnished drawing-room—look at this man, short and thick¬ 
set, elegantly tailored, gruff, taciturn, lips compressed, 
slightly embarrassed in manner, content with his beer and 
his hired sofas, and say whether—apart from his art, his 
craft, his profession—he is to be distinguished from tho 
ordinary sojourner in Bloomsbury who buys foreign 
papers and strolls down to the Cafe Itoyal of an • 
afternoon for a quinquina and a cigarette. Indeed, ho 
himself would not have thnnked you to attempt any dis¬ 
tinction. Like many groat artists, ho has had tho ambition 
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to be unusual only in his art. He has sought spiritual 
solitude, and found it, by losing himself in the crowd. 
Not for him are fads, peculiarities, cries, causes, aberra¬ 
tions, eccentricities, infractions : such luxuries would dis- 
traot him from that sublime and inexorable mistress to 
whom half a century ago he vowed his life. 

If j'ou have sufficient detachment of mind to bring to 
his plays an appreciation purely rosthetic, you cannot fail 
to perceive that their author is an artist to whom art, in 
its most exclusive sense, is everything— a man wholly pre¬ 
occupied with the opulence of his inspiration and the 
perfecting of his technique, with the minutiee of means and 
effects, the contrivance of new strokes and the evocation of 
new beauty. Tho early dramas must be considered mar¬ 
vellous, but those of his middle and later periods are more; 
they are miraculous. It was not by chance that Brand 
and Peer Gi/nt came next after his departure from 
Norway: these were the justification of his self-exile, 
transcemlently proving the rightness of the choice he had 
mado. Follow the plays one by one, as they regularly 
issued forth in every alternate year, and you will see in 
the waxing brilliance of their technique the key to Ibsen’s 
inner history. Other dramatists, though not many, have 
been more plenteously inspired than he, but none was over 
so proudly an artist, none was ever so completely and 
finally master of his craft. In Hedda Galler is the very 
arrogance of incredible skill. Before it can be surpassed 
a new convention of the theatre will have to arise. 

This supreme virtuosity is only to be achieved in one 
way, and that by men whose whole soul is in the business 
of achievement. Ibsen got it as (less supremely) Flaubert 
and de Maupassant got it: he laboured. He laboured 
daily for forty years, without divergence. One can see him, 
reserved, resolved, sitting down to his desk morning after 
morning in that flat of which only the pictures are his, 
handling pen and turning paper with the intimate 
familiarity of the workman at work, writing and slowly 
re-writing with the interminable patience of one who is 
sure of a prescribed result. Though there is no smile on 
his face it is not hard to divine his private and secret joy 
as that result nears and arrives, and he confronts the 
shades of his greatest predecessors and says, pointing to 
the opus: “ Learn what skill is.” 

That is his reward. 

In 1891 Ibsen went back to Norway. His nostalgia is 
at last satisfied. His rdle of martyr to an art is over. 
Tho finest of his work was produced in the large freedom 
of exile. Though the three latest plays are beautiful 
enough, wo can detect in them a certain mannerism, a 
certain restriction and constraint. Just as his genius 
burgeoned out when he left his native land, so it drooped 
and contracted when he returned. 


Ibsen the Force. 

I have read Dr. Brandes’s Impressions of Ibsen with a 
sinking of the heart. Here is a critic—able, fair-minded— 
who has studied everything Ibsen has written, and who 
knows Ibsen’s self; yet all he gets, or all he is able to give 
us, are these dry boneB of criticism. I who, thank God, 
am no critic, but merely one of those who have been 
warmed and lit by Ibsen’s fire—I say to myself, What on 
earth should I make of the man had I no other “ Impres¬ 
sions” than those Dr. Brandes gives me? I look these long- 
considered, separate studies through, and all I find of the 
Ibsen that I know is set down in the few quotations of the 
poet’s own words. They shine out like lamps above a 
heap of dusty dissertations. I cannot help wondering 
what does the old poet himself think of these faint echoes 
of his music and his thunder; for we have heard, and 
Mr. Archer reiterates, that Dr. Brandes is a critic of 
European renown, that he has followed every step of the 


poet’s development, from the moment when his genius 
attained anything like maturity. “ Here, and here only,” 
says Mr. Archer, “has a critical intelligence of the first 
order been brought to bear in detail upon the poet’s 
creations.” 

If this is true, then to the lay mind Dr. Brandes’s work 
is a sorry indictment of the critic’s function and his value; 
for do we not read criticism in the same way that we 
listen to the words of one who, for good or ill, has come 
into intimate relation with a great man and his work? 
Do we not feel that the person who publicly and profes¬ 
sionally criticises must have got nearer to his subject than 
those who run as they read ? With this belief, and in all 
docility of spirit, I approached the Three Impressions of the 
critic who for two-and-thirty years had studied Ibsen and 
his work. But I realise now that if I had waited for 
Dr. Brandes to introduce the great Norwegian to me, I 
should not have pursued my new acquaintance far. I 
should have heard too much of Ibsen’s idiosyncracy, an l 
not enough of his fascination. I should have been warned 
that the poem of Brand , the great spiritual drama which 
had made my heart beat and the tears come, was borrowed 
from Kierkegaard, and hardly worth the borrowing. I 
might even have availed myself in tho case of Brand of 
the privilege the critic so generously bestows: “ The least 
poetical reader may here call the poet to account.” I 
should have been on my guard against mistaking Hedda 
Galler for a masterpiece of subtlest yet most moving stage¬ 
craft. I should have perceived, with the help of Dr. 
Brandes, that that particular play was an endeavour to 
show how in the unaristocratic society of Norway “ great 
natural gifts necessarily lead to disaster.” It is surely 
singular that to audiences in Germany, England, and 
Italy—in Paris, too, as I myself have seen—this supposed 
endeavour to teach gentility to the Norwegians has held 
great gatherings spellbound, and made theatres echo with 
applause. But Dr. Brandes, seemingly impervious to it 
himself, takes no account of the electrical effect of 
Ibsen’s stagecraft on the public, and is at no "pains to 
give an idea of his power over the emotions. The critic 
is more concerned to put his readers on their guard against, 
for instance, the error of making an undesirable acquaint¬ 
ance. This he tries to effect by the amazing irrelevancy: 
Mr. Lovborg is “ no gentleman.” Neither would he have 
us taken in by Ldvborg’s belief in his own abilities; as 
though it were not all-sufficient for Ibsen’s purpose that 
Ldvborg should convince the persons of the drama. 
Because Lovborg’s treatise deals with the end and aim of 
all philosophising that aspires to a practical outcome—viz., 
tho social development of the future; because that is 
Lovborg’s subject, he is, in Dr. Brandes’s eyes, “no genius” 
as well as “no gentleman.” Does not Ibsen smile to 
himself to see Dr. Brandes playing the part of the 
egregious Tesman, and echoing helplessly: “ The Future! 
Dear me ! we know nothing whatever about the Future ” ? 

Indeed, this question as to whether Ibsen’s exceptional 
men are really men of genius seems greatly to have exer¬ 
cised the mind of the critic. He is at much pains to prove 
Borkman’s failure to come up to the Brandes standard, 
although the critic is fair enough to admit that Ibsen has 
not been as anxious on this point as his commentator. 
The playwright seems to have contented himself with 
drawing human beings. But in that he appears as little 
to have satisfied his critic as he did a certain English 
actor, also of very refined tastes, who begged that “ Tho 
Master Builder ” might be re-written for our stage, and 
Solness made into a nico picturesque sculptor who could 
wear a velvet coat and long hair. Dr. Brandes’s contri¬ 
bution to the discussion is a repetition of his haunting 
fear that “ The Master Builder ” may not be “ actually a 
genius.” This so weighs on his mind, that he offers Ibsen 
the luminous suggestion, Solness “ ought, perhaps, to have 
introduced a new style of architecture.” I would give a 
great deal to have seen Ibsen’s face when ho read that. 
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One turns away from these bald and doctrinaire Impres- 
tiont with a sense that there may be an advantage in 
approaching a great poet without the assistance of “a 
critical intelligence of the first order.” One recalls with 
a flush of gratitude the quick uplifting that came of 
personal contact with the plays that Dr. Brandes sets 
himself to dissect. The critic gives no smallest hint, to 
my sense, of the flashing vitality, the bitter wit, the 
tenderness so deep and inn if that it moves ono first to 
tears and then to feel all team should be straightway 
dried in a world where such infinite gentleness had found 
a voice. If it depended on Dr. Brandes, few would guess 
that the plays were more than philosophic discussions 
upon social life. He never hints that the people in them 
are alive; that if you cut them they bleed; that they are 
friends or foes, but always neighbours. 

Indeed, personally, I got a faithfuller “ Impression ” of 
the greatness, the aliveness of Ibsen from the columns of the 
Daily Telegraphy where, in the fine old fighting dnys, he was 
loaded with abuse, but shown, in any case, to be a play¬ 
wright who, whether you liked it or not, took hold of you 
and shook you clear of your everyday indifference. Dr. 
Brandes’s Ibsen is as like the Ibsen of tire plays as Yorick’s 
skull was to the living face of Yorick. Lading down 
these skeleton impressions, one says in one’s heart: “ Alas, 
poor Ibsen! I knew him a fellow of infinite jest, of most 
excellent fancy. Where be your gibes now ?—your hits 
at human frailty, your balm for aching hearts ; your 
height, your depth, your genius that Dr. Brandes grants, 
and yet in no word of his own is able to make good.” 
Plainly, the poet’s fighting days are not over. He is, at 
-seventy-one, still young, in that he is rnuoh loved and 
much hated, and, even by his friends, both understood 
and maligned. From that far country where he dwells 
apart—not Norway, nor any other hedged and bounded— 
he might quite well to-day send forth the message of 
forty years ago: 

I nerve myself anew 

To face the fight of life with steadfast daring— 

My countrymen, I send you greeting !—you 
Who lent me Fear’s winged sandals for my faring, 

Who lent me Exile's staff and Sorrow’s pack— 

Lo! from afar I send you greeting back. 

There are those (not critics, perhaps; and yet the poet 
would not despise them for that) who, from all over the 
civilised world, bear witness in their hearts that the poet’s 
greeting—his gift once in every four-and-twenty months 
or so—has meant for them a great awakening, an un¬ 
matched joy. If people such as these were to register 
three Impressions, they would be: a memory of personal 
exhilaration, a conviction of homage due to the Great 
Exile, and a sense of pride if they might call themselves 
his humbler countrymen —countrymen because they want 
no interpreter between him and them, waiting as they do 
afar off for him to send them another “ greeting back ”— 
another great and living play. 

C. E. Eaimonu. 


Eighteenth Century Gossip. 

Postages from the Diaries of Mrs. Philip Lybbe Powys. 
Edited by Emily J. Cleminson. (Longmans. 16s.) 

M»s. Powys (nee Girle) was a gentlewoman of the last 
century. Before her marriage she lived in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, and thence made several pleasant journeys about 
England. After her marriage her home was Hardwicke 
Hall, in Berkshire, where she lived a busy and happy life 
as housewife and woman of fashion. From what we can 
gather from the diaries and letters which compose this 
volume Mrs. Powys was of a sweet-tempered, amusable, 
easy-going nature, with no very remarkable qualities, 


much activity, and a quick eye for externals. Had she 
lacked that eye this book would be trivial indeed; even as 
it is, the beer it chronicles is often a fluid of disconcerting 
pallor. 

But to turn these pages lazily, without great expecta¬ 
tions, is to be gently amused. They certainly bring back 
the old leisurely spacious life with some vividness. Here 
is a Norfolk gentleman of 1756, a Mr. Jackson: “You 
know how he loves company at home, especially when he 
can have so good a plea as at present for not having the 
fuss of dining out, as he styles it. If twenty people came 
in as we were sitting down to table, his dinners are so 
good they would need no alteration ; but the larder is 
really quite a sight, and different from any I ever saw. 
... I believe always full of everything in season, and 
the old gentleman often mnkes us walk there after break¬ 
fast that we may all, as he says, have what we like for 
dinner. The venison and game now in it is astonishing. 
The Norfolk mutton, too, you know, is famous; but thoirs 
particularly 60 . They kill all their own, and never eat it 
in the parlour under three weeks.” Mrs. Powys makes a 
note of many things like that; but farther she does not go. 
For instance, on the next page, she says: “ One morning we 
went to pay a dull visit to seo an odd house, of a still odder 
Mr. Spilman ... a most straDge old bachelor of vast 
fortune, but, indeed, I’ll not fall in love with him. We 
were introduced to him in the library, where he seemed 
deep in study (for they say he is really clever), sitting in 
a jockey-cap and white stiff dog’s gloves.” And that is 
all of Mr. Spilman, of whom we want to know everything: 
the rest is a description of his not very interesting house. 
Indeed, on the human side Mrs. Powys is sadly weak. How¬ 
ever, while at Scarborough in 1757 an opportunity oocurred 
for visiting the Moravian settlement at Pudsey (now more 
famous as the home of Tunnidiffe, the Yorkshire cricketer), 
and her account of these strange people is excellent. 
Three houses lodged the sect. In one dwelt the minister 
and the children ; in the others were the single men and 
the single women. “Those bound by the matrimonial 
shackles ” lived in the neighbourhood, but gave up their 
children to be educated in the faith. What that was Mrs. 
Powys had no notion; but she found the minister’s sermon 
“ replete with incoherent nonsense.” After the sermon 
the children were admitted, and the minister addressed 
them for a quarter of an hour, “ but on subjects far above 
the comprehension of their tender years.” 

The men and boys have nothing unusual in their dress, 
but that of the women has something iu it extremely odd 
yet pretty, plain to a degree yet pleasing, because accom¬ 
panied by the utmost neatness, an omam-nt even adorning 
to the meanest habit; their gowns white linen, close to the 
shape, their cap comes over the face like our largest French 
night-caps, rounding over the cheek and coming down in 
a peak over the forehead, and sets close to the face, no 
hair being seen. To distinguish the ladies, all married 
Sisters tie the cap under the chin with a large bunch of 
blue ribbons, the widows white, and the single Sisters with 
ink, but the knots round the caps of all is muslin, broad- 
emmed. 

In the sleeping room of the women were “ eighty beds, 
each just large enough for one person, all of white dimity. 

. . . Every night one woman walks up and down this 
gallery with a lighted taper.” 

In 1760 Mrs. Powys witnessed the execution of Earl 
Ferrers at Tyburn. Being an earl he was hanged with a 
silken rope. He observed that “ the apparatus, and 
being made a spectacle of so vast a multitude, was greatly 
worse than death itself.” She describes the beginnings of 
the British Museum, opened at Montagu House in 1759. 
Among other things was “ one room of curious things in 
spirits (but disagreeable).” She was also in the streets 
when the death of George II. was announced, and was a 
delighted spectator of the coronation of George III. “ At 
first coming on the platform, as if astonished at sight of 
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such amaeing multitudes, he clasped his hands, and lifting 
up his eyes to heaven, stood for some moments in a pro¬ 
found silence, and I dare say (for great is his humility) 
he never had a meaner opinion of himself than at that 
instant, to think that all this bustle was for one poor 
mortal, an earthly king. . . . ’Twas moving to see the 
excessive joy of the surrounding throng, when one knew 
the good young king deserved their every acclamation, 
not from being bom to the crown he was going to receive, 
but by his own intrinsic merit.” 

In 1762 Mrs. Powys married. She and her husband 
met “ at an assembly (for assemblies, you know, are often 
productive of matrimony) . . . and soon after agreed—he 
to love, I to love and obey for life. ... As many say who 
have known him from his infancy, he was never guilty of 
any vice, and hardly of any fault.” Together Mr. and Mrs. 
Powys enjoyed a happy pilgrimage to the grave, smiled 
upon by many of the great ones of the earth. Of her 
children Mrs. Powys writes: “ One finds them the most 
agreeable douceurs when with one.” After marriage Mrs. 
Powys is less interesting, but rather more self-satisfied. 
In addition to a very busy sociul life, involving many 
guests herself and many visits to her friends’ houses, with 
private theatricals and all the other machinery of enter¬ 
tainment, the good lady, says the editor, did many 
domestic things exceedingly well. She embroidered, 
worked in cloth, straw plaited, feather worked, made pillow 
lace, made mosaic lace, dried flowers and ferns, painted on 
paper and silk, collected shells, fossils, coins, and was a 
connoisseur in china, and besides this was an excellent 
housekeeper. Here, for example, is Mrs. Powys’s recipe 
for Lavender Drops: 

Six handfuls of lavender flowers stript from stalks, put 
them in a wide-mouthed glass, and pour on them four 
quarts of the best spirit of wine, stop the glass very close 
with a double bladder tied fast down that nothing may 
breathe out; let it stand in a warm place six weeks, keep 
it circulating about, then distil it in a limebeck. When all 
is run off, put to this water sage flowers, rosemary flowers, 
buglos flowers, betony flowers, burrage flowers, lily of the 
valley flowers, cowslip flowers, each a handful gathered in 
their seasons in dry weather; let this stand six weeks, then 
put to it balm, motherwort, spike flowers; cut some small 
bay-leaves, and the flowers of each an ounce; distil all 
these together again, then put in citron peel, lemon peel, 
dried single piony seed, and cinnamon, of each six drams; 
nutmeg, mace, candimums, oubels, yellow saunders, of 
each half an ounce; lignum aloes, one dram : make these 
into a fine powder and put them into glass, then take 
juinbes, new and good, a pound stoned and cut small, stop 
all quite close for six weeks more, shaking it often every 
day; then run it thro’ a cotton bag, then put in pre¬ 
par’d pearl two drams, ambergrease ditto, of saffron 
and saunders and yellow saunders each an ounce; put 
these in a bag and hang them in the water, and close 
up the glass well; at three weeks end it will be fit to 
use. 

N.B.—When you find any indisposition, or fear of any 
fit, take a small spoonful with a lump of sugar; it helps 
all palsies of what kind to cure. 

In stories the book is poor; but here is one of Princess 
Amelia. She asked a remarkably tall young man what 
he was intended for. “ The church,” said he. “ Oh, sir, 
you must mistake,” said the Princess; “it’s certainly for 
the steeple.” Hitherto we have always seen this retort 
attributed to Curran. The following pun by Pope is per¬ 
haps familiar to others, but is new to us: “One day Sir 
Walter Blunt’s father was in Pope’s company and talking 
of punning. Pope said that was a species of wit so 
triflingly easy that he would answer to make ono on any 
proposed subject offhand, when a lady in the company 
said: “Well, then, Mr. Pope, make one on keelhauling.” 
He instantly replied : “ That, madam, is indeed putting a 
man under a hard ship.” 

Mrs. Cleminson, the editor, has done her work of 
annotation and arrangement with efficiency. 


Weeds of Speech. 

A New Dictionary of the Terms Ancient and Modern of the 

Canting Crew. By B. E., Gent. (Facsimile Reprint : 

Smith, Kay & Co. 21s.) 

This is a facsimile reprint of the first dictionary of Cant 
and Slang words published in England-—“ this it is, and 
nothing more.” No editor comes with obeisance and 
remarks; no helping word— not even the lost Lenore of 
the book’s date—gives light and direction to the reader. 
Like the raven that “ perched and sat,” this dictionary 
is mute. Who was “ B. E., Gent ” ? It is not known. 
When was the book issued? It is not stated. How¬ 
ever, “ B. E.’s ” identity can be dispensed with ; and the 
date of his book can, with reason, be put at 1700. Messrs. 
Henley and Farmer, quoting it in their Slang and its 
Analogues , make the date 1690. But it happens that the 
year 16ao is tacked to the definition of the word “Punch- 
able ”— i.e., old passable money. Let us then adopt 1700. 
B. E.’s preface is facile and of little worth. He tells us 
nothing of his aim or method, and his “historical 
account of the Beggers and Gypsies ” does not suggest that 
he hob-and-nobbed with either. There was little neod for 
him to do so. For although B. E’s work is the first 
formal and self-contained English dictionary of Cant and 
Slang, it is by no means our first vocabulary of the kind. 
Such vocabularies were open to B. E. in the works of 
Thomas Harman, Thomas Dekker, Richard Brome, and 
other writers. The father of Cant and Slang lexico¬ 
graphers, old Thomas Harman, printed his Caveat or 
Warening for Common Cursetors in 1573. This book, which 
was not a formal dictionary, may have been useful to 
Shakespeare, as it has been to all succeeding students of 
slang. Many “ Canting Dictionaries,” “ Canting Aca¬ 
demies,” “ Flash Dictionaries,” “ Triumphs of Wit,” and 
similar works bestrew the three centuries which have 
elapsed since Harman’s book was new; but the works 
which stand forth in real importance are those of Dekker 
(his Bellman of London, &c.); Grose’s Classical Dictionary 
of the Vulgar Tongue, a most valuable production; the 
Slang Dictionary published by Messrs. Chatto & Windus; 
the Argot and Slang of Messrs. Leland and Barrcre; and 
last, Messrs. Henley and Farmer’s Slang and its Analogues, 
which, for some time, has stayed its progress at the 
letter M. These, and the New English Dictionary and Dr. 
Wright’s Dialect Dictionary, are the students’ stand-byes. 
Nevertheless, great interest attaches to B. E.’s dictionary, 
and it was worth while to revive it in facsimile. The old 
wild type and spelling go well with this weed-garden of 
speech, and the quaint definitions exhale the hot odours of 
the thieves’ kitchens of two hundred years ago. 

The title of the collection suggests the distinction between 
the terms Cant and Slang. These words really mean 
different things. Cant is the secret language devised by 
gypsies, beggars, and thieves (the Canting Crew) for 
carrying on intercourse with each other. Its words have 
long life. Slang is the tricky, careless, dissipated language 
which creeps into all walks of life, and is constantly 
changing. The editor of the Slang Dictionary (1874) illus¬ 
trates the difference between Cant and Slang thus: “A 
thief in Cant language would term a horse a ‘ prancer ’ or 
a ‘prad,’ while in Slang a man of fashion would speak of 
it as a ‘ bit of blood,’ a ‘ spanker,’ or a ‘ neat tit.’ ” Cant 
was devised for secrocy, whereas Slang is often used as 
a boast of familiarity with life. 

At the same time, this distinction is apt to prove cumber¬ 
some. Thieves and beggars did not stop at devising words 
for secrecy; their ingenuity led them to coin words for all 
occasions, and thus they were makers and adaptors of vulgar 
slang. Besides, the degree of secrecy varied, and words 
which were at first intended to be muttered in the hedge¬ 
row were soon shouted on the highway. A few Cant 
words have even crept up the ladder of speech to lips 
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polite. Filch, which was Cant lor steal, is one ; and dab, 
meaning expert, if not good English, survives as respect¬ 
able slang. Kid, Cant for a child, has enjoyed similar 
promotion. This Cant dictionary is full of words which 
were probably never Cant in the strict sense. To “mm ” 
was Cant for steal; but to “cotton,” meaning to agree 
well, had probably a nobler origin. “ Dromedary ” was 
Cant for a thief; but “ faggots,” meaning “ Men muster’d 
for Souldiers, not yet Listed,” may be assigned to the 
Slang division. The blessed light of humour seldom 
touches thieves’ language. Their words are mean, hideous, 
opaque. To open the door became to “dub the giger”; 
to lend twopence was to “ tip a dace to pick a pocket 
was to “ file a cly to steal a cloak was to “ nim a 
togeman to be expert in any one of these arts was to bo 
its “ topping ” exponent; while to be accomplished in all was 
to be a “ Dimber-damber ”—“a Top-man or Prince 
among the Canting Crew; also the chief Rogue of the 
Clang, or the compleateet Cheat.” Some interest attaches 
to a Cant word like “ Abram-cove,” meaning a lusty, 
strong rogue. The word belongs to a group which includes 
Abram-men, here defined as “the seventeenth Order of 
the Canting-crew. Beggers antickly trick’d up with 
Ribbands, Red Tape, Foxtails, Rags, &e., pretending 
Madness to palliate their Thefts of Poultry, Linen, &e.” 
The name is thought byNares to date from the dissolution 
of the monasteries, when numbers of men who had boen 
dependent on the monks’ charity turned themselves loose, 
and became thieving vagabonds. Another explanation 
connects the Abram-men with the Abraham ward in 
Bethlehem Hospital. To “ sham Abraham,” meaning to 
feign sickness, is still in vogue (Henley and Farmer). 
“ Angler” is an instance of the forcible seizure and degra¬ 
dation by the “canting crew" of a good English word. 
In their noxious vocabulary an angler is “ a petty Thief, 
who has a Stick with a hook at the end, with which he 
plucks things out of Windows, Grates, etc., also those that 
draw in People to be cheated.” The word “Ill-fortune ” 
acquired a certain precision in the Canting vocabulary—it 
meant ninepence. 

The number of words signifying a fool or silly fellow 
is curiously largo, and no doubt many of these originally 
expressed the thief’s contempt for his victim. A selection 
of such words will have interest: 


Aildle - pate, one full of 
Whimsies and Projects, and 
as empty of Wit. 

Animal, a Fool. He is a 
meer Animal, he is a very silly 
fellow. 

lien, a Fool. 

Booby, a dull heavy Lob. 

Booberkin, the same. 

Bottle-head, void of Wit. 

Bu'lysov, a Maggot-pated, 
huffing, silly ratling Fellow. 

Clodpale, a heavy dull 
Fellow. 

Cluneh, a clumsy Clown, 
an awkward unhandy Fellow. 

Cork - robbin, a soft easy 
Fellow. 

Cod'e-head, a Fool. 

C>rky-brained, silly, foolish. 

Country-put, a silly Count! y 
Fellow. 

1) indy-prat, a little puny 
Fellow. 

Dulpickle, a heavy, dull, 
stupid Fellow. 


Hulcer-head, a silly foolish 
Fellow. 

Insipidt, Blockheads. 

Jark-adam, a Fool. 

Jobber noil, a very silly 
Fellow. 

Nick - ninny, an empty 
Fellow, a meer Cod’s Head. 

Nigmenog, a very silly 
Fellow. 

Oaf, a Wise-acre, a Ninny, 
or Fool. 

Paper - tkul, foolish, soft, 
silly. 

Purple Dromed try, a bun¬ 
gling Thief. 

Suwny, a Fool. 

Saji-pite, a Fool. 

Sheep's-head, a Fool. 

Simkin, a Fool. 

Single-ten, a very foolifh, 
silly Fellow. 

Sowse-crown, a Fool. 

Tony, a silly Fellow, or 
Ninny. 

Wise Man of Gotham, a Fool. 


Of racy, curious, and startling phrases there are so many 
in these pages that we can but glance at a dozen, and end. 
Antidote is defined as “ a very homely Woman, also a 
medicine against Poyson.” A Fortune is “ a rich maid or 
wealthy Widdow, an Heiress.” A Foreman of the Jury, is 
one “ that engrosses all the talk to himself.” A Habber- 


dasher of Nouns and Pronouns is, of course, Cant for a 
schoolmaster. Similarly, a dancing matter was oalled a 
Hop Merchant. Flustered means drunk, and a man may 
become drunk by imbibing too many “ Lines of the old 
Author,” i.e., drams of brandy. What was the origin of 
the last phrase ? Contempt for some weak Government 
probably inspired the term “ his head is full of Proclama¬ 
tions,” i.e., taken up with idle matters. Windmills in the 
Head is an expressive (and surviving) equivalent of idle 
plans. An extraordinary word was Sun-burnt, “ having 
many (Male) Children.” A Conger was “ a Set or Knot 
of Topping Book-sellers of London, who agree among 
thimselves that whoever of them Buys a good Copy, the 
rest are to take off such a particular number, as (it may 
be) Fifty, in Quires, on easy Terms. Also they that joyn 
together to Buy either a Considerable or Dangerous 
Copy.” This is not very clear, but one cannot expeot the 
Canting Crew to understand bookselling. And yet they 
seem to have had leanings to literature, for apart from 
their “ line from the old Author,” wo find them using the 
terms “ Hobbist ” and “ Hide-bound-muse.” A Hobbist 
was “ a Disciple and fond Admirer of Thomas Hobbs, the 
fam’d Philosopher of Malmsbury.” Hide-bound-muse is 
defined aB “ Stiff, hard of Delivery, Sir J. Suckling call’d 
Ben. Johnson’s so.” Cramp-words were difficult or Tin- 
common words; and cramp-words are with us still. 
Fustian-verse was “ Verse in Words of lofty Sound, and 
humble Sense.” Under Crown we have the naive note : 
“ Where the Earth is raised it is said to be Crown’d with 
Hills in Poetry.” Gapefeed was a good word for puppet 
shows, &c. The two words Gim crack and Grass-Widow 
have had vicissitudes; the first was used for “ a spruce 
Wench ” as well as a toy; and a Grass-widow was a much 
less reputable person than she is now accounted. Dust 
meant money long before the gold-field lurcments of 
modem times. Lastly, Cathedral could be used as an 
adjective, meaning “ old-fashioned, out of Date, Ancient,” 
but wo should blush to say that this book is full of 
cathedral words. 


The “ New Thought.” 

Method* and Problem* of Spiritual Healing, By Horatio 

Dresser. (Putnam’s.) 

Some months have passed since the general public in this 
country was made aware, in a sensational manner, of the 
existence of the doctrinaire sect of Christian scientists; and 
though the circumstances of the death of Mr. Harold 
Frederic were not such as to commend the treatment, to 
which for a fortnight he submitted himself, its apostles, 
silenced for the moment, are once more evangelising even 
as we write. 

Mr. Dresser has been a student and observer, he tells 
us, for fifteen years, and his books on The Power of Silence 
and kindred subjects have had, at least in America, a con¬ 
siderable vogue. A good many people, therefore, may be 
expected to read his latest volume with serious attention. 
W e have done so ourselves, and are not disposed to regret 
the time so spent. It is, indeed, lax and unscientific ; its 
style is diffuse and rhetorical; and, short as it is, it 
abounds in vain repetitions. But the tone is convinced 
and kindly; and though the phrase, “ the New Thought,” 
as applied to the nebulous theories of his school, may 
provoke a smile, the document is of real interest as a 
tentative expression of a novel phase of (say) thoughtful¬ 
ness. 

In dealing with mystics one is constantly at a loss 
for want of any precise and definite statement of the 
doctrines which they suppose themselves to hold. They 
are too apt to gallop off on the back of a half-broke 
metaphor. So far as we can learn from Mr. Dresser’s 
pages, and elsewhere, the fundamental principle is that, 
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in virtue of the diversity of its nature, mind is independent 
of matter; that man, therefore, may free himself from 
bodily evil—he has but, by an effort of the will, to cast 
out the image of pain which haunts him. Where the will 
is enfeebled or misguided by habit there is the need and 
the opportunity of the healer. It is his business to sound 
in his own heart the note of strength, of courage, of faith, 
which he desires to set vibrating in his patient. The 
patient “ is requested to assume a comfortablo physical 
attitude and to become as receptive as possible.” (Recep¬ 
tivity is essential to a fit disposition. The natural aptitude 
for it varies, “coldness of intellect and non-receptivity 
being found together.” “Only-daughters and wealthy 
ladies who board prove difficult patients.”) The two 
having “entered into the silence,” the healer suggests 
such thoughts as: “I am free! I am free from doubt; I 
am free from care. I am the free and fearless, impersonal, 
selfless child of God; and what I am, so are you, my 
neighbour, as myself; I am eternally perfect; I am master 
of the body and all its functions.” But here Mr. Dresser 
comes in with a remonstrance and a distinction: perfect 
potentially, yes ; but not in fact. The true key, he says, 
is that blessed word Evolution. This is how he would 
speak: 

Put yourself entirely in the present, trustfully, restfully, 
calmly. You are an immortal soul, and have all eternity 
before you. Time is c f no real consequence—it is simply 
a matter of mathematical convenience. Space, too, has 
little meaning for the soul. There is no place in the wide 
uuiverse where there is more wisdom and power than here 
in the living present The omniscient God is here, the 
source of all life and goodness. He is unlimited by space, 
unhampered by lime. You are eternally a part of Him and 
of His life. You stand individually for some aspect of 
wisdom and power which no other bouI can represent as 
well. Your experience is a progressive awakening to the 
consciousness of that power, and with the discovery of 
greater power comes greater ability to express it. Peace, 
then. Trust and be receptive to that Power. Do not 
nervously strive to grow, but let the soul expand. Let 
Nature and the sub-conscious mind do their utmost for you, 
while you devote your conscious thought to the realisation 
of the Divine Presence, to ways and means of making 
that Presence known among your fellow men. 

But if Mr. Dresser fails to persuade us that the grounds 
of his confidence are firm to the tread, and though his long 
years of observation ought, we think, to have issued in 
a clearer and more orderly exposition of his theory, we can 
at least sympathise with his amiable attitude and purpose. 
We rather suspect that it is no “ New Thought ” that he 
is struggling to express, but just a very old one, and a 
very good one, that he has approached from a new side 
and is slow to recognise: “The Father himself loveth 
you. . . . Little children, love one another.” 


Other New Books. 

Shakespeare’s Country. By B. C. A. Windi.e. 

This little book, one of the most charming guide-books 
that we have ever handled, might be called a pocket 
c unpanion to Mr. Sidney Lee’s Life of Shakespeare. All 
who, reading that book, are stimulated to visit Stratford- 
on-Avon and its neighbourhood, to reconstruct for them¬ 
selves the poet’s youth, will find Mr. Windle invaluable. 
He seems to us to have hit the mean very successfully, his 
pages being not too antiquarian, not too literary, not too 
descriptive, and not too many. Mr. E. H. New, who has 
made the illustrations in his own simple and vivid way, has 
chosen his subjects well: Stratford Church, Shakespeare’s 
House, the Latin School, Shakespeare’s Monument, Anne 
Hathaway’s Cottage, Charlecote, Evesham Bell Tower, 
Warwick Castle, Leicester Hospital, Warwick, Kenilworth, 
Coventry’s Three Spires, Ford’s Almhouses (Coventry), 
Edgehill Battlefield, and Compton Wynyates. By a happy 


thought a map of the Shakespeare country has been pasted 
in the cover. The book, both for the library and as a 
travelling companion, is equally choice and serviceable. 
(Methuen. 3s.) 

Mr. Mioos. By Alexander Stuart. 

From time to time during the past five years the Pall 
Mall Gazette has printed the opinions of Mr. Miggs, shoe¬ 
maker and philosopher. The author has now collected the 
best of the papers into a volume. We wish, for its own 
sake, that the book had come sooner. Had it come last 
year the inevitable comparison with Mr. Dooley, whom, 
of course, Mr. Miggs preceded, would have been avoided. 
Yet Mr. Miggs is well done, consistent, human, and 
absolutely credible. Here is a specimen of his manner. 
His interlocutor had remarked: “Might I not, indeed, 
call you the rising hope of the stern ana unbending social 
Democrats of the future ? ”— 
i “ Puttin’ aside the hit at my melancholy habit of 
temper,” he replied, not without dignity, “which perhaps 
is nateral in a man that thinks hard and often for hisseif, 
I am a Social Democrat. And what is a Social Democrat ? 
Is he a man what comes to me like a parson, a beadle, and 
an undertaker rolled into one, and says with tears in his 
eyes, ‘ Miggs, my friend, there’s a man lives three streets 
from you has drunk hisseif to death throngh a excessive 
fondness for alcoholic beverages; and the same has left 
a widder and six pore little orphans.’ * And I’m sorry to 
hear of it,’ I says, wondering wot he’s up to next. ‘ But 
you must be more than sorry, my friend,’ he says; ‘ you 
must contribute somethink out of your hard-earned money 
to keep ’em in comfort. It’s your duty,’ he says, ‘ and 
your highest privilege.’ ‘ Stop there,’ I says. • It is a 
duty aua a high privilege. But it ain’t none.’ ‘Why so?’ 
he says. ‘ This why,’ I says. ‘ But for soberality and 
hard work I would be a intoxicated eorp myself. It ain’t 
in natur that you should come to me, which am a hard 
workin' man with a wife and family. Go to them as 
brought him to it. Go to the dukes and aristocracy and 
the capitalists. But don’t never come near me.’ ” 

Mr. Miggs epitomises a large class of public-house poli¬ 
ticians. His utterances, however, are more readable 
evening by evening than in the mass. (Sampson Low. 
2s. 6d.) 

Sarah Bernhardt. By Jules Huret. 

The most interesting part of M. Huret’s book concerning 
Mme. Bernhardt is undoubtedly contained in M. Rostand’s 
preface. Here the author records the exact details of a 
typical two hours of Madame’s erratic life. The picture 
presented is that of the real Sarah; the Sarah Paris 
audiences pant and struggle over; the Sarah who has 
allured, repelled, magnetised, or disgusted half the 
world on different occasions. M. Huret’s diary of 
events—it is little more—is sufficiently dreary. “ On 
September 27 she did such and such, and the critics said 
so and so.” No new light is thrown upon a character 
which the least intimate acquaintance, the merest on¬ 
looker, must recognise as chameleon - tinted. Sarah 
Bernhardt is a woman who lives every moment of her 
life. To what end? Most of us have some object in 
view, some “ultimate goal” to strive for. Does Mme. 
Bernhardt join hands with her fellow-artists and try to 
raise the moral tone of the stage ? Not even Huret says 
so. Sarah herself claims the attainment of a high ideal. 
She writes publicly that she “ has planted the French 
language in the heart of foreign literature,” and that her 
“ personal aid hns been the missionary whose efforts hare 
made French the common speech of the younger generation." 
M. Huret, too, speaks of her “ incorrigible patriotism.” 
Does Mme. Bernhardt forget that her language is the 
language of diplomacy ?—and that desire to be well versed 
in the tongue in which the fate of nations is decided may 
possibly carry as much weight with the world in general 
as the wish to interpret some special phrase spoken of a 
celebrated actress ? It has been said of Mme. Bernhardt 
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that, “ for lier, charity fills a multitude of empty seats. 
The only recording angel she cares for is the box office- 
keeper.” Again, on the other hand, a man who has 
worked with her writes: “ She is charitable in the highest 
sense—even to street cats! ” What is one to make of 
such a manifest bundle of inconsistencies ?—of a woman 
who will rhapsodise equally over a baby grand-child and 
a pet tiger; who will rescue a starving animal, and 
disappoint a crowded audience by refusing to appear, at 
the last moment, at an evening performance, because she 
has “tired” herself acting before some “ aristocratic ” 
gathering earlier in the day ? Inconsistency makes for 
interest, but seldom for greatness. Concerning this last 
we again quote Mme. Bernhardt. Discussing American 
scenery, she says : “ I don’t like it. Everything is so big, 
too big . . . nothing but mountains with tops you can’t 
see, steppes that stretch away to the horizon . . . skies 
that look ten times as high as ours. . . .” To certain 
minds the invisible “ mountain-tops ” appeal as heights 
to gain, and it is to thoir eyes that an answering brilliance 
comes from searching the skies—not the human stage !— 
for stars. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Worcester Cathedral. By Canon Teionmouth-Shore. 

A new volume in the pretty “ Cathedral ” series by Messrs. 
Isbister. The letterpress is of the slightest, and yet 
sufficient to supply any visitor to Worcester with an 
intelligent understanding of the building and its history. 
Nothing that Canon Teignmouth-Shore can say is more 
beautiful than Walton’s inscription to his wife’s memorj', 
which is quoted as one of the Cathedral’s treasures : 
“Here lyeth buried soe much as could dye of Anne, the 
wife of Isaac Walton, who was a woman of the Primitive 
Piety, her great and general knowledge being adorned 
with such true humility, and blest with soe much Christian 
meekness as made her worthy of a more memorable monu¬ 
ment. She dyed (alas! that she is dead) the 17th of April, 
1662. Aged 52. Study to be like her.” The illustrations 
by Mr. Hedley Fitton are dainty. (Isbister. Is. net.) 

John Milton. By William P. Trent. 

Mr. Trent, who is an American teacher of literature, 
was forced to write this little book from the conviction 
that Anglo-Saxons do not honour Milton as they should. 
His conviction is indubitably right, and we trust that the 
straightforward and forcible eulogy which resulted from it 
may have the effect that its author hopes. His work is a 
mixture of biography and praise, and, considering the space 
at his command, Mr. Trent has done it very thoroughly. 
He seems to have read not only Milton himself, but also 
all Miltonic literature, and hence his book has additional 
value as a guide to students who propose to examine the 
subject after him. This passage concerning Milton’s 
prose illustrates Mr. Trent’s style and attitude : 

Neither Hooker, nor Bacon, nor Jeremy Taylor, nor Sir 
Thomas Browne, . . . nor aDy subsequent writer of Eng¬ 
lish gives me the sense of sublime power and variety and 
nobility—of eloquence in its highest meaning, that pos¬ 
sesses me when I read the prose of Milton. Regular it is 
not, in the way that we properly demand of modern prose, 
with its multiplicity of duties; it has not the clarity, the 
neatness, the precision of the French; it does not combine 
subtle charm and picturesqueness and brilliancy as does 
the prose of a writer like Chateaubriand ; but it is better 
than all this, better than the stately periods of De Quincey 
or the regal march of Gibbon, better than the vigour of 
Macaulay, or the beauty of Buskin, or the quiet force of 
Newman—it is either the utterance of a demigod or the 
speech of an angel. 

Mr. Trent, it will be seen, deals in the primary colours. 
But it is enthusiasm in a fine cause, and may it prevail! 
(Macmillan. 3s. 6d ) 


Fiction. 

Lesser Destinies. By Samuel Gordon. (Murray. 6s.) 

This is the first novel that Mr. Murray has recently pub¬ 
lished, and it may be stated at once that the selection is good. 
It is a story of obscure people and mean streets, of folk 
that work in factories and five in Montague Dwellings. 
But the obscureet person is interesting if only we know 
enough about him, and Mr. Gordon has a sure insight 
into character, writing, except when he lapses into undue 
moralising, with crispness and force. Here is an example 
of dialogue between a couple of work-girls : 

“ Yes, they do come hanging round, somehow,” said 
Maud scornfully, “ but there isn’t one of them I’d care to 
speak to twice. Bank-holiday-in-the-brake sort of chaps ; 
play the concertina, and talk of ‘ walking-out ’ till lheir 
governor ’ll give them a rise. Good company or none, 
that’s my motto.” 

“ Quite right, too ; time enough for you to settle down. 
You’ve a comfortable home, I’m told,” remarked Tabitha. 

“ Scrumptious,’’ said Maud curtly. 

“ And your stepfather’s very fond of you.” 

11 Too fond.” 

“ How’s that ? ” asked Tabitha, struck by her tone. 

“Promise me not to tell anyone? Well, then, I don’t 
like tho way he looks at me when we’re alone.” 

Tabitha pondered for a moment. “The brute!” she 
said, as she caught Maud’s drift. 

“ And that’s why I’ve got to strike out for myself,” went 
on Maud hurriedly. “ I want to get away before there’s 
more mischief.” 

We are chiefly concerned with Tabitha, the faded spinster 
who clutches pathetically at the phantom of love as it 
passes her by; and Tabitha in Mr. Gordon’s hands is 
real. So, too, is the deformed youth who does odd 
jobs about the fifth-rate music-hall; so, too, is Tabitha’s 
brother Jimmy, laid helpless on his back by an injury to 
the spine. A melancholy cast for the book’s drama! But 
the author does not make the mistake of supposing that 
the poor have no pleasures. In one character only Mr. 
Gordon fails to convince. Phcobe, the woman who has 
slipped from an honourable estate to picking a living 
from dust heaps, and is now and again found drunk in the 
gutter, talks with the refinement of a philosophic countess. 
Flowers bloom in unexpected places ; but we are sure that 
Phoebe must in the gutter have lost the bloom of her man¬ 
ners. Nor does the author always avoid the temptation 
to unnecessary misspelling which besets those who try to 
reproduce the speech of the uncultured. “Practickle” 
and “ pictchers ” represent simply the lazy pronuncia¬ 
tion of “practical” and “pictures,” and the torture of 
the words produces no evidence of good faith. In the 
main, however, Mr. Gordon has succeeded; for he has 
made a set of quite unimportant persons very interesting. 


Prom the Broad Acres. By J. S. Fletcher. 

(Grant Richards. 2s. 6d.) 

The title-page states that this little volume illustrates 
“rural life in Yorkshire.” We are afraid that it also 
illustrates something else—namely, the demand for the 
short story of two thousand words. There are twenty-one 
stories in the book, and they have a monotony of feeling 
and touch which argues that they were constructed to 
meet a certain market. That market having been mot— 
skilfully and satisfactorily met—Mr. Fletcher gathers up 
the sheaf of confections, binds it in green, and pretends 
that it is a book. The thing is scarcely a book, but we aro 
not disposod to quarrel with it. Mr. Fletcher would not, 
we feel sure, wish us to take it so seriously. He is a 
clever man, and he has done excellent and various work. 
This work is obviously less good than his best; pending 
his next appearance as a literary artist, it will servo to 
remind us of his existence; that is its function. 
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The tales are favourable specimens of the popular short 
short-story of the better type. Let their titles speak for 
them: “The Advent of Julia Ann,” “For what shall it 
Profit ? ” “ Betribution,” “ For the good of his Soul,” 
“For Certain Pieces of Silver,” “A Cast of the Die”— 
the entire mechanism of the work is laid bare by the mere 
sound of such titles. We have only one really violent 
objection to the type, and that lies against the gross 
sentimentality which seems to be indispensably associated 
with it. Take the following: 

“ T’ horse fell reight on to him as he pulled it down just 
on t’ edge o’ t’ quarry,” said the foreman in a low voice to 
old Dick. “ I’m afeard it’s all over wi’ him, maister ; it 
mun ha’ crushed his chest in.” 

The Irishman opened his eyes. Kitty’s face was close 
to his. She was never sure of it, but she thought be 
smiled, and she bent still closer to him. She was some¬ 
thing more than glad afterwards that she let the generous 
emotions of her impulsive heart have their own way for 
once, and that she spoke her gratitude to the dying Irish¬ 
man in that farewell kiss. For suddeoly the wandering 
harvester was dead by the roadside; and the strangers 
among whom he had lived for a short month stood staring 
at each other’s sorrowful faces across his body—tattered 
and torn and dirty as to his habiliments as when he had 
come down the road that summer morning and peeped 
into the cool garden to catch a glimpse of Kitty Joyce 
sitting under the yew-tree. 

Why does the British public insist on this ? We are 
convinced that Mr. Fletcher has not put it in to please 
himself. 


Notes on Novels. 

[These notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow.~\ 

The Custom of tue Country. By Mrs. Hugh Fraser. 

The country is Japan, on which Mrs. Fraser is known 
to be an authority. In this volume are tales of New 
Japan, all with enchanting backgrounds. “Tokyo is a 
garden,” says, for example, the author in the first of them, 
“in which a city has grown up by accident, and the 
flowers have the best of it still.” In the foreground is the 
stormy play of passions. Mrs. Fraser can handle her 
pen, as, indeed, a sister of Mr. Marion Crawford should. 
(Hutchinson. 6s.) 

Mrs. Knollys, and other Stories. By F. J. Stimson. 

This is an American book, but it is cosmopolitan in 
character. The author, who is also the author of 
King Noatiett , here offers seven short tales. In one of 
them, “A Daughter of Spain,” an unhappy lover writes 
this note: “ Senorita Condesa, —Thou lovest me. On 
the morning thou shalt wed Don Sebastian I kill him. 
—Bamon del Torre.” Directness in correspondence 
could hardly go further. (Downey. 5s.) 

The Heart of Toil. By Octave Thanet. 

The work of the lady who is known as Octave Thanet is 
always careful and sympathetic. These six stories are no 
exception. They are American, both in manner and 
matter, and very outspoken. In “The Way of an Elec¬ 
tion ” we find this sentiment: “ Folks do get awful worked 
up over politics; but if that Darcy tries any of his slick, 

fake talk on Harry, and makes him feel bad, d- if I 

don’t knock his flannel mouth off him! ” (Downey. 5s.) 

Men’s Tragedies. By R. V. Bisi.ey. 

The third volume of American fiction this week. Mr. 
H. D. Lowry some while ago produced Women's Tragedies-, 
this may be taken as its belated companion. Mr. Ilisley, 
who is a new American novelist of promise, divides his 


men into The Man Who Loved, The Man Who Hated’ 
The Man Who Bore, The Man Who Cared, The Man 
Who Fell, The Man Who Sneered, The Man Who Killed, 
The Man Who Died, and The Man Who Was Himself. 
(Macmillan. 6s.) 

The White King of Manoa. By Joseph Hatton. 

An Anglo-Spanish romance. “Being the Life, Loves, 
and Adventures of David Yarcombe, Protege and Fellow- 
voyager of Sir Walter Baleigh, Knight.” Mr. Hatton is 
so practised a maker of stories that it is hardly needful to 
say more than that this is a full-blooded tale with plenty 
of courage and muscle and Good Queen Bess about it. 
(Hutchinson. 6s.) 

The Crime in the Wood. By T. W. Speight. 

Mr. Speight is an old hand at melodramatic stories like 
this; and he knows when to lighten the mystery with good- 
humour. This is a blend of sensation and playfulness. 
There is murder, but there is also Miss Primby, who tells 
how Dr. Botcher once began a proposal thus: “ My dear 
Miss Primby, if I were to assure you that you have stolen 
my heart from me, I should be stating wbat is anatomically 

impossible; but if-.” At that point he was interrupted 

and had never spoken again. (Long. 3s. 6d.) 

Some Unoffending Prisoners. By John Fulford. 

A long, gossipy novel of young Londoners. The prisoners 
ate not incarcerated in any of Her Majesty’s gaols, but are 
bound by the chains we forge for ourselves. Mr. Fulford 
has a light manner, and the literary life comes in for much 
genial satire in his pages. (Jarrold. 6s.) 

A Monk of Cruta. By E. Phillips Oppeniieim. 

A new sensational story by a diligent novelist. The 
frontispiece depicts an elderly gentleman in bed, blazing a 
pistol at a visitor. Turning the pages we come upon this : 

‘ 1 The priest was the first in the room to move. He slowly 
bent over both bodies, and then turned round to the other 
man. ‘Dead?’ he asked, with a dry, choking gasp. 

‘ Both dead.’ ” (Ward Lock. 3s. 6d.) 

The Adventures of Bosalie Stuart. By W. Shaw. 

Jacobitism again, for the adventures occurred during 
the Bebellion of 1745-6, and on the first page we meet, 
at Avignon, “James Francis Edward, son of James II., 
the exiled King of England, commonly termed the Old 
Pretender, or the Chevalier St. George. He was a mild- 
tempered man, of studious habits, adverse to ambitious 
projects.” Among her other adventures Bosalie was 
seized at Peebles. (Digby, Long & Co. 6s.) 

The Mystery of Monk’s Wood. By Mrs. Lodge. 

Previously Mrs. Lodge had written The Mystery of 
Bloomsbury Crescent. On page 2 of the new Mystery Mona 
busies herself about “ the breakfast equipage,” and her 
father helps himself to the breast of a pheasant, a goodly 
slice of ham garnished with fried eggs, and a hot roll. But 
this is merely sunshine before a storm ; mystery and gloom 
follow remorselessly, together with discussion on creed. 
(Digby, Long & Co. 6s.) 

Sarolta’s Verdict. By E. Yolland. 

This is the dedication : “ Sarolta makes her curtsey to 
my sister Alice, whoso pen wrote out, through many days, 
these links of the rharaoh-Nepeks.” Sarolta was the 
head of the gipsy tribe, and the story is of Hungary. A 
grim romance. (White. 6s.) 

Angels Unawares. By E. Blackmoue. 

This story opens in Fortnum & Mason’s—surely a new 
setting for a first chapter. Otherwise it is not remark¬ 
able for anything but amateurishness. (Digby, Long & 
Co. 6s.) 
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‘‘ The Heir of Redclyffe.” 

An Inquiry. 

Tiie English of all the world know the name of Charlotte 
M. Yonge, and if you ask them what she has written, they 
will unhesitatingly reply: 11 The Heir of Redclyffe." She is 
responsible for other volumes—at least a hundred and 
twenty of them, for during fifty years she has shown the 
almost fabulous fecundity of a Dumas; and to the 
activities of an author she has added those of a journalist 
and a passionate religionist. The Monthly Packet is hers, 
and under the Southern Cross you will find the missionary 
college and the missionary ship which she built to further 
a cause. Yet, as she was at thirty, before the Crimean 
War, so she is now at seventy-five—with half a century of 
admirable accomplishment behind her—the author of The 
lleir of Redclyffe. That book is her sign-manual upon an 
opoeh. 

Those of us who live by weighing words in the balance 
have a habit of choosing our private perusals from a very 
narrow circle of literature. In my case The Heir of Red¬ 
clyffe happened to lie without that circle. The book 
existed in my mind as a “ safe ” story for girls. It would 
never have occurred to me to read it had I not encountered 
the following passage in Mr. J. W. Mackail’s Life of 
William Morris: 

The romances of Fonque, which supplied Morris with 
the germ of his own early tales, became known to him 
through another book which exercised an extraordinary 
fascination over the whole of the group, and in which much 
of the spiritual history of those years may be found pre¬ 
figured— The Heir of Redclyffe. In this book, more than 
in any other, may be tract d the religious ideals and social 
enthusiasms which were stirring iu the years between the 
decline of Tractarianism and the Crimean War. The 
young hero of the novel, with bis over-strained conscien¬ 
tiousness, his chivalrous courtesy, his intense earnestness, 
his eagerness for all such social reforms as might be 
effected from above downwards, his high-strung notions of 
love, friendship, and honour, his premature gravity, his 
almost deliquescent piety, was adopted by them as a pattern 
for actual life; and more strongly, perhaps, by Morris than 
by the rest, from his own greater wealth and more aristo¬ 
cratic temper. Tet Canon Dixon, in mentioning this book 
as the first which seemed greatly to influence Morris, pro¬ 
nounces it, after nearly half a century’s reflection and 
experience, as “ unquestionably one of the finest books in 
the world.” 

After that, to ignore The Heir of Redclyffe was clearly 
impossible. I read it. As a piece of literary art it seems 
to me to fall short of distinction. It is not, on the whole, 
strongly imagined, though I must own to being genuinely 
moved by the simple and profound tragedy of the hero’s 
death. Its faults of construction, and the absence of 
dramatic feeling, make it tedious ; there is no economy of 
means, no reticence, no selection, and the length is pro¬ 
digious—nearly a quarter of a million words. More 
important, there is no style, and even very little care for 
the dignity and refinement of English; to my dying day 
I shall never forget Charles Edmonstone’s dressing-gown, 
which was all over pagodas. Finally, there is no humour. 


However, no one desires, I least of all, to judge 'The 
Heir of Redclyffe as a piece of literary art. It is a docu¬ 
ment, and a document of marvellous interest. Already it 
has the air of old fashion, with its quaint locutions long since 
passed out of use. It appertains to a period : it goes with 
Mendelssohn’s “ Songs without Words,” The Crystal 
Palace, Patmore's Angel in the House, Millais’ “ The 
Huguenot,” and the Albert Memorial. It shows us what 
we of to-day have gained—in intellectual freedom and 
wider horizons. But it also shows us what we have lost— 
earnestness and the faculty of unashamed devotion to an 
ideal. We have our ideals now, but when they are men¬ 
tioned we feel self-conscious and uncomfortable, like a 
schoolboy caught praying. Moreover, such ideals as we 
possess are social. Ideals were moral then. Religion 
had a more authentic force; the Church a stronger sanction. 
There was Duty and there was Sin. People were frankly 
serious. They said: “Is this right? Is this wrong?” 
They fought against Self striving for mastery. They 
yearned towards righteousness. And they did these 
things openly. The women of the race practised submis¬ 
sion, holy ignorance, and almsgiving. For a maiden, the 
worst crime was to be unmaidenly, the noblest achieve¬ 
ment to become the dutiful and sacrificial helpmeet of a 
good man of ample means. 

What is it in the mere sound of the name “Amabel” 
that calls up a vision of that era—of the luxurious country 
house wherein heroines played at “ Definitions ” and 
painted in water-colours and permitted the chivalrous 
advances of eligible cousins ; of the family circle gathered 
at evening round “ the instrument,” while the superb tenor 
of the hero-baronet joined in some rendering of “Belle 
Mahone ” or “ Look Aloft of polite couples “ pacing the 
terrace ” in philosophic converse; of blushes, trepidations, 
and sudden self-concealments from the family gaze? 
Amabel signified all this for me before I knew her. And 
now that I know her I may “ quiz,” but I also admire. 
Amabel is the more heroic of Miss Yonge’s two heroines, 
the one absolutely without soil. Laura, the elder sister, 
was a girl nobly loyal; but she was guilty of a secret 
attachment. Knowing that Philip loved her, she did not 
divulge the fact to her parents. For Amabel such conduct 
would have been impossible. She was engaged to Sir Guy, 
loved him devotedly; yet when Guy, desiring to borrow 
a thousand pounds for a secret purpose, was suspected of 
gambling, she honestly strove, in accordance with the 
paternal behest, to “ think no more of the fellow.” Even 
when her brother offered to show her a letter which he 
had publicly received from the banished youth, she first 
ran to her mother, and, “averting her face,” said: 
“ Mamma, dear, do you think I ought to let Charlie show 
me that letter?” Mamma, to her eternal credit, said 
“ Yes, dearest,” though with qualms. The affair of the 
thousand pounds was explained on Guy’s death-bed. He 
had wanted it—you will never guess ! —in order to found 
a religious sisterhood; but Amabel’s features had no 
ostentatious smile of moral triumph. These two sisters, 
amiably inane on days of ease, shone brightly in suffering. 
It was adversity which proved them. In the hour of 
disaster their figures take on a strange tragic dignity. 
The secret of the saints was theirs ; they knew the joy of 
sacrifice and the ecstasy of renunciation. In their faces 
I seem to see the placid glowing spirituality of the young 
nun as she gathers the napkin under her chin and closes 
her eyes to receive the sacred wafer. 

And Sir Guy—that Siegfried with the addition of piety; 
that Saint Francis with an ancestral estate! They are 
coarse who would laugh at him. He is not to be mis¬ 
taken for a prig. Philip is the prig, and it is one of the 
functions of Philip’s priggishness to preserve Sir Guy from 
any suspicion of the same quality. Sir Guy must be 
accepted as the author offers him—as an ideal of a Man, 
an ideal perhaps bizarre after forty-six years, but compre¬ 
hensible enough, perfectly consistent, and far from ignoble. 
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To make Sit Guv Miss Yonge gathered up all the dreams 
aud pure aspirations of a girlhood passed remote from the 
world. She remembered all the masculine excellences of 
her fancy, and imagined a male creature. She did not 
trouble to compare this male with the males of earth ; and 
sho was artistically right in refraining. She acted as a 
poot then, not as a realist. Realism was as yet uninvented 
—and, besides, realism is seldom the truth. Miss Yonge 
bravely discarded the trivialities of verisimilitude, and 
with an equal courage she scorned the scorn of the profane. 
With her piety was the first virtue, and so Sir Guy had to 
bo pious. He is vocally pious. He wears his piety upon 
his sleeve; but it is also within his breast. He is not 
perfect. Had he been perfect he could have had no 
motive for that war against the lower Self which for Miss 
YoDge was so specially the essence of true living. There¬ 
fore, Sir Guy had to be afflicted with a fiery and hasty 
tomper, a temper invented by Miss Yonge only that Sir 
Guy might ultimately subdue it—and die. Those moment¬ 
ous matters settled, Miss Yonge was at liberty to be 
romantic. She made Sir Guy handsome, dark, mysterious, 
wealthy, and endowed him with a castle conveniently 
situated near the sea, so that he might behave splendidly 
at a shipwreck. She gave him every grace, every moral 
fascination, the manners of an ambassador, the sweet 
reasonableness of a philosopher, the humility of a saint. 
Indeed, apart from his temper, he is not of earth. He 
never existed, never could exist, save in the devout and 
serious vision of a girl untouched by the world. 

There are obvious reasons why the influence of The Heir 
of Redclyffe —waning, but still powerful—should have been 
not on the side of progress and intellectual enlargement. 
It is narrow, dogmatic, inelastic, conventional. Yet one 
c innot regret it. Are not the angels conservative ? If 
the book has not been an urgent force, it has been a 
refining fire. Consider the thousands of “English homes” 
into which it has entered, like a message; those discreet 
interiors where, sheltered from the east wind of facts and 
the hot noon of actuality, the exquisite flower of girlhood 
has been reared. Read on interminable winter evenings 
before drawing-room fires, pondered over in walled 
gardens on summer afternoons —The Heir of Redclyffe had no 
imperfection then. Its limited view, its sweeping omissions, 
its ignorance, its one-sidedness, its perversions, its im¬ 
possible dialogue, its undramatie tediousness, its stilted 
English—these things were not noticed then; they slipped 
off like an abandoned garment, and the book stood forth 
for what it was, an impassioned invitation to the young 
soul to arise and purify itself. As such it was meant. As 
such it has done its work, and is still doing. 

Touching its alleged effect upon Morris and Burne- 
Jones, that entirely puzzles me. Canon Dixon’s apprecia¬ 
tion I can understand, and, understanding, can tolerate. 
But that two of the most individual and daring artists of 
the century should have boen influenced by a book so 
lacking in both [esthetic beauty and original ideas is a 
mystery which would need for its solving an inquiry into 
the moral basis of the great artistic movement of the 
fifties. E. A. B. 


Tennyson and Virgil. 

The interest taken by the late Lord Tennyson in classical 
subjects was shown not only in his choice of themes, such 
as Ulysses, Tithonus, (Enone, Tiresias, and others, in which 
an ancient story was so handled that it proved capable of 
a touching application to modern thought and feeling, but 
also in poems like “Lucretius,” and the short “Ode to 
Virgil,” in which the “ singers’ selves found him a theme 
of song.” These last two poems are, in the best sense of 
the term, appreciations—estimations at its full worth of the 
poetic work of a great predecessor by a modern master of 
tho art. The short “ Ode to Virgil ” differs from the 
dramatic monologue “Lucretius,” with its wonderful sym¬ 


pathy and insight into the Luoretian philosophy, in being 
a direct expression of Tennyson’s personal feeling for the 
great Roman poet; and, although written by request, has 
all the fervour of genuine spontaneity. 

Whatever the Mantuans may have thought of the 
Englishman’s “ salutation ” of their greatest citizen, there 
can be no doubt of the admiration felt for the poem by all 
English lovers of Yirgil. Most appropriately does Mr. 
Page print the Ode in full, by way of introduction to his 
edition of the text of Virgil’s poems for the “Parchment 
Library ” series. The Ode is, in fact, an ideal argument, and 
may well take the place of a more lengthy prose Introduc¬ 
tion for those persons who have acquired a tolerable facility 
in reading Latin, and a fair knowledge of the text of 
Virgil. 

The opening stanza virtually summarises the JEaeid, with 
more pointed reference to its greatest books—as, e.g., to 
the Second Book, in “ Ilion’s lofty temples robed in fire ” ; 
to the Fourth Book, in “ Dido’s pyre ” ; and to the Sixth 
Book, as the supreme instance of the “ filial faith ” of 
/Eneas. 

Similarly, the scope of the Georgies is touched upon in 
Stanza 3 , in— 

Thou that siogest wheat and woodland, 

tilth and vineyard, hive, and horse, and herd, 

—words which recall and are, in fact, a parapl rase of the 
first four lines of tho First Georgie: 

Quid faciat laetas segetes, quo sidere terrain 
Vertere, Maecenas, ulinisque adjungere vites 
Conveniat, quae cura bourn, qui cultus bab-ndo 
Sit pecori, apibus quanta experientia parcis, 

Hinc canere incipiam. 

It might surprise us at first sight that the Eclogues, 
Virgil’s least original and earliest work, should have two 
stanzas of the Ode devoted to them ; but a little attention 
shows that a true instinct has guided Tennyson in his 
references, for the three Eclogues alluded to breathe a 

ersonal note, and one of them gives us a glimpse into the 

est features of Virgil’s mind and soul. In the “ Happy 
Tityrus" of the First Eclogue we have an allegorical 
representation of Virgil himself rejoicing in the restora¬ 
tion of his patrimony. In the Sixth Eclogue the “poet 
of the poet-satyr ” gives expression in the Song of Silenus 
to those philosophic views which attracted and charmed 
his youthful studies, and to which, later on in life, he cast 
back a wistful look. In the Fourth Eclogue Virgil—tho 
“ Chanter of the Pollio ”—is giving expression to those 
dim anticipations and vague hopes which have haunted 
the best spirits of the age—the longing for a bettor 
world and the regeneration of human society, symbolised, 
according to tho ideas of the time, by the return of the 
Golden Age. 

Another feature of this Ode which possesses a charm for 
scholars is its reminiscent character. This appears (i.) in 
expressions which are almost literal translations, as, e.g., 
“recubans sub tegmine fagi” {Eel. 1. 1), “(piping) under¬ 
neath his beechen bowers ”—compare also the renderings 
of “toto diversos orbe Britannos” {Eel. 1. 66), “(the 
Northern island) sunder’d once from all the human race ” ; 
and “ injiciunt ipsis ex vincula sertis,” “ (whom the laugh¬ 
ing shepherd) bound with flowers ” {Eel. vi. 19 ); (ii.) in 
that exquisite paraphrase which condenses in one sonorous 
line a whole passage of the Fourth Eclogue: 

Summers of the snakeless moadow, 
unlaborious earth and oarless sea; 

(iii.) in the seventh stanza—redolent of the Sixth .Eneid— 
in which Tennyson with supreme felicity, giving a meta¬ 
phorical turn to a celebrated passage, addresses Virgil as 
the “ golden branch ”—the talisman by means of which 
we moderns gain admittance into the shadowy realms of 
ancient and imporial Rome : 

Golden branch amid the shadows, 

kings and malms that p !«s to rise no more ; 
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Again the Ode contains an allusion to Virgil as the poet 
of Man and Nature. The traces of that Welt-Schmerz, to 
borrow the modem phrase, discernible as an undercurrent 
in Virgil’s thought and feeling, and here and there making 
its way to the surface in pathetic single lines and passages 
of mournful and tender reflection, are well rendered by 
Tennyson in that memorable line: 

Thou majestic in thy sadness 

at the doubtful doom of human kind. 

In regard to nature, Tennyson’s “ Landscape-lover ” is 
nothing more than the bare truth. Virgil’s love for the 
forests, waters, and mountains of his native Italy comes 
out in many passages of his poems, either by way of 
simile or in pure description for its own sake, numerous 
illustrations of which students will readily recall for them¬ 
selves. Then, again, Virgil’s dim sense of something far 
more deeply interfused, the source and sustaining power 
of what is outward and visible in the Universe, expressed 
in the Fourth Georgic and the Sixth zEneid, is noted by 
Tennyson in a paraphrase of a remarkable passage in tho 
latter book: 

Thou that seest Universal 
Nature moved by Universal Mind. 

It remains to notice the appreciation of Virgil as a stylist 
by a poet who was himself a “lord of language,” and 
whose stately rhythm in this Ode recalls the march of the 
Virgiliun hexameter. 

In the two lines—(i.): 

All the chosen coin of fancy 
flashing out from many a golden phrase; 

and—(ii.): 

All the charm of all the Muses 
often flowering in a lonely word ; 

are summed up and flashed upon us in clear and vivid 
phrase: those peculiar excellences of Virgil’s style which 
constitute the despair of the translator, and the delight of 
the lover of poetry eager to penetrate into the secret sources 
of the beauty of poetic diction. Of these “ golden phrases ” 
numerous instances are given in the index, under the head¬ 
ing “ Style,” at the end of each book of Mr. Sidgwick’s 
edition, and the interest of the student in marking them is 
further stimulated in the notes. To take one example 
from Virgil, which has a special fitness in connexion with 
Tennyson’s Ode, the words describing the “ golden branch ” 
tinkling in the gentle breeze—“leni crepitabat bractea 
vento ”—afford a good illustration. 

The expression “ lonely word,” however, has acquired 
a peculiar interest since the appearance of Tennyson’s 
biography. It is related there that during tho course of 
a conversation with the President of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, on the subject of Virgil, Tennyson quoted, as an 
instance of the “ lonely word,” the epithet “ cunctantem ” 
(ramum) (Aunt id vi. 211), where in a single word is con¬ 
densed a picture of .Eneas pulling at the golden bough, 
which will not come away quickly enough to satisfy his 
too great eagerness; the notion also of personality 
suggested by the word adding a further touch of vivid¬ 
ness. Two other good examples occur in the Eclogues— 
“ intonsi ” (montes) and “ arguta ” (ilex). 

We note, in conclusion, the natural transition by which, 
after contrasting the “ Rome of slaves ” of that age with 
the “ Rome of freemen ” of to-day, Tennyson, by a seeming 
contrast—which is really no contrast at all, but implies the 
thought of Virgil as an imperishable link binding together 
the present and the past, and with his spiritual presence 
still haunting his native land—salutes the poet, whom, in 
his opening stanza, he had hailod as “Roman Virgil,” by 
the title “Mantovano,” recalling thus the “ anima cortese 
Mantovana” of Dante, and linking himself with the 
Great Florentine in a common veneration for one whom 
both regarded in the light of a Muster: 

I that loved thee since my day began. 


Things Seen. 

Unsought. 

Ah, yes, I must have that cliff farm in my portfolio. So, 
gathering up my sketching kit, I set off along the dusty 
road, happy in my intention to capture some scintilla of 
the earth’s beauty! 

The farm was well enough. A cluster of gables 
and new haystacks at the foot of a field that sloped 
down to the cliff. You see it ? It was the high sky-line 
of the sea, higher than the roofs, and higher than tho 
trees that sheltered the farm, that so took me. When I 
had finished, the twilight had fallen and the air was keen. 
Far away, I heard a woman’s voice calling to some 
wandering “ Willie.” The birds sank their vespers in the 
thickets, and the stillness of eternity was on the sea. 

I turned, and in a moment saw . . . have you evor seen 
this ?—the white wisp of the young moon embranched 
among^white wild roses at that moment when the whiteness 
of the roses is one with the whiteness of the moon. Oh, 
inviolable delicacy of whiteness ! Oh, aery bridal-wreath 
of Day and Night! Oh, vision of our innocence, 
sequestered and safe! I walked home. Camilla said, 
looking at my sketch : “ This will be a nice record of the 
old farm.” “ Of the farm ? ” I said absently. 


A Mood. 

At sundown the rain ceased, but the leaden clouds still 
hung over the city, and the air was hot and heavy with 
thunder. Then some left the streets and walked towards the 
fields, and among them was one on whom the atmospheric 
influences had the effect, as it were, of detaching him from 
himself. He walked heavily as in a dream, conscious of the 
depression of the hour, but indifferent to it; indeed, 
mildly contemptuous, as if his mood belonged to another. 
Presently he came to the Great Green Space where lakes 
lie, and upland fields stretch away to the hills that border 
the Great Green Space. He stood on the verge of the 
sodden grass—gazing. Far away, like a giant jewel in 
the fold of the wet fields, gleamed the lights of the band¬ 
stand, and about it, row upon row, tier upon tier, woro 
empty chairs, and each chair dripped water. Not a soul 
had dared the wet grass, but on the fenco that skirted the 
largest of the lakes some half-a-hundred pleasure-seekers 
sat bedraggled. The music came faintly to them, across 
the sodden fields; came also to tho man who stood gazing 
at the dim hills that stretched to one another on the hem 
of the Great Green Space. 

The whole landscape was shrouded in thin mysterious 
mist. Unreal, unsubstantial, everything seemed to him. 
He seemed to bo gazing at a world in which he had no 
lot, something dim and apart—a land of dreams. 

It was as if mankind were taking part in a play by 
Maeterlinck. 

Far away on the crest of the dim hills figures, like 
marionettes, walked—little figures who had the power of 
movement and nothing else. It was strange, but to him 
the real world seemed to bo the reflections of the trees 
in the still waters of the lake. All else was unreal. Frag¬ 
ments of Maeterlinck passed, without effort of memory, 
through his brain: 

“ A time will come, perhaps, when our souls will kuow 
of each other without tho intermediary of the senses.” 

“ Nothing is visible, and yet all is revealed.” 

“Is it while I flee before a naked sword that my exist 
enoe touches its most interesting point ? ” 

“ Does the soul only flower on nights of storm ? ” 

“ It is only by the communications we have with the 
infinite that we are to be distinguished from each other.” 
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“ No tongue cau tell the power of a soul that strives to 
live in an atmosphere of beauty, and is actually beautiful 
in itself.” 

And with the word “ soul ” another passage by another 
writer came to him, and it remained while in his head 
Chopin’s “ Funeral March ” drummed, but the band was 
not playing Chopin. The passage that remained was that 
sentence wherein Lowell explains the secret of Burke’s 
strength through all the vicissitudes of his career— 
“ because he was profoundly conscious of the soul that 
underlies and outlives material events.” “ That 1 outlives 
material events ’! ” the man thought vaguely—“how very 
natural.” Then, sub-consciously, he knew that presently 
one of the half-hundred people sitting there on the fence 
would notice him. She was a young woman of the factory 
class—awkward, arch, ill-dressed—accompanied by a surly 
sweetheart, who was smoking a short pipe. Suddenly 
the girl sprang from the fence and began to capor 
on the sodden grass. “It’s ‘Poet and Peasant’ they’re 
playing,” she cried. “ I play that! Come along, Alf, and 
have a dance.” For a minute Alf stared dully> scorn¬ 
fully, at the girl. Then he took his pipe from his mouth, 
looked at the wet grass, at his sweetheart’s muddy petti¬ 
coats, and said: “ Not me! Pm no jay ! ” The girl 
showed no resentment. Her attention was arrested by tho 
man who thought the world had become a play by 
Maeterlinck. “Have a dance, Guv’nor?” sho said. 
Then the world ceased to be a play by Maeterliuck. 


Memoirs of the Moment. 

Tnn death of Mr. Stewart Hodgson would have been 
a more considerable event, in the world of art at any rate, 
had it not been preceded by the commercial fall of the 
great house of Baring. A handsome part of the wealth he 
derived when he was a partner in that firm in the days of 
its prosperity was spent in the studios, and spent with more 
judgment than was generally shown by the buyers of his 
own generation. That twenty-feet long “ Daphnephoria ” 
of Leighton's could hardly have been commissioned (and 
generously) by anybody but the owner of the proportionately 
big house at Lytho Hill, Haslemere. That, of course, was 
before the City complications which led to his flitting into 
the much humbler manor-house at Haslemere—a residence 
more in scale with the same artist’s portrait of Stewart 
Hodgson’s daughter. Nor did the ministering of Leigh¬ 
ton’s brush to this appreciative patron’s taste stop with 
these two canvases, for the town-house he then occupied 
contained many illustrations of Leighton’s decorative fancy ; 
and no man was a moro frequent or welcome visitor than 
Stewart Hodgson in those days to the gay, yet industrious, 
studio in Holland Park-road, 


A ricxuuE of Mr. Whistler’s, for which he had £'(>00 
some years ago, has j ust been re-sold for a littlo over three 
times that sum. The names of seller and of purchaser alike 
hud best bo suppressed, or they might be made the rallying- 
points of a bristling brochure. 

The Queen, of whom there is a record of frank por¬ 
traiture in Mr. < tnslow Ford’s marble bust in the Academy, 
is not of the rather largo company of ladies who 
prefer not to sit, after they have reached a certain age, to 
tho pninter, or even the photographer. Three different 
portraits of Her Majesty will shortly be seen—one painted 
by a Frenchman, another by a German, and the third by 
a Scotsman. Yon Angeli has, of course, been castled at 
Windsor. Not so favoured has been M. Benjamin Con¬ 
stant, Loudon’s guest for several weeks past, whose 
poitrait shows tho Queen seated on her throne, her face 
flooded with light, but, even so, betraying few of its 
wrinkles. For accorsoiics there nro lions and unicorns, 
stars and guilds guloro. Mr. Orchards: n's large family 


group picture promises well; but the painter has been 
delayed a good deal by his arm trouble; and a vacant 
space, exciting in its potentialities, is all that yet represents 
Her Majesty on the large canvas, already peopled by her 
eldest son, ner grandson, and great-grandson. 

TiiE*Z)ai7y Telegraph reports an interview in Rome with 
Prof. Ludovico Seitz—a painter of some pretensions, and 
,the Director of the Vatican galleries—all aoout the decora¬ 
tions of the new Roman Catholic Cathedral at Westminster. 
“ Leo NIII.,” we are told, “ has often spoken of tho great 
Byzantine erection, and has principally interested himself 
in the decoration of the wails. This was, indeed, one 
of the chief points discussed between the Pontiff and 
Cardinal Vaughan during the visit of the latter to Romo 
this spring. From what the Archbishop of Westminster 
said, it would appear that ho cherishes,” &c., &e. It is 
not worth quoting as an imaginary conversation, and it 
cannot be quoted as a real one. “ We easily might have 
talked of the new Cathedral,” said Cardinal Vaughan, on 
reading of his supposed conversation with the Pope; “ but 
it just chances that it was never so much as named.” 
The rest of the Daily Telegraph interview may bo taken 
with equal reserve; and if it is a feeler put forth to 
suggest that a foreign artist, half German and half 
Italian, should be set to cover those leagues on leagues of 
wall-space at Westminster, one may be very sure that it 
will fail of its intent; unless, indeed, it is the supply of 
decorative talent at home that disastrously fails, or falls 
short, first of all. 


Belvoir Castle, whither the funeral of the Duchess of 
Rutland drew a iarge party this week, is everywhere 
famous for the views to be seen from its windows. But 
tho Duke’s house is also “ beautiful within ” in many 
particulars, and the collection of pictures includes other 
masterpiecos besides a Murillo’s “ Holy Family.” Truo, 
iu the fire that burned half the castle in 1816 no fewer 
than nineteen Sir Joshuas perished. Even so, Sir Joshuas 
still remain, and, among others, that portrait of his, repre¬ 
senting the militant Marquis of Granby, of which so many 
travesties have appeared on inn sign-boards all over the 
country. Nature, as Junius once remarked, did not lavish 
ersonal gifts upon tho Marquis, and his middle-aged 
ead is shown as smooth as a billiard-ball in Sir Joshua’s 
picture, which presents in this, as in other respects, a 
striking contrast to the portrait of the present Duke, with 
his ample octogenarian locks, painted by Mr. Herkomor, 
R.A. 


At the Ilovingham Musical Festival the other day “ a 
novelty was afforded in a choral setting of Keats’s Prophecy 
by Mrs. Tom Taylor, a Yorkshire lady who has long been 
known as an exceptionally gifted amateur.” The Timet is 
responsible for this vaguely worded labelling of “ tho York¬ 
shire lady,” who is the widow of its own former art critic 
and the editor of Punch. Mrs. Tom Taylor, we may add, 
composed this music longer ago than sho may now care to 
remomber. She always shrank from its production, how¬ 
ever, and only permitted it now because she supposed — 
and with some roason, it seems—that after many years of 
retirement and widowhood, forgetful of the world, sho was 
by tho world forgot. 


A Jr hue on tho Bench, and newspaper leader-writers in 
general, have this week had occasion, in speaking of three 
Sir Robert Peels, to differentiate tho first of tho series as 
“the great Sir Robert.” Relatively he was “the great 
Sir Robert,” no doubt, and even actually, when all men aro 
brought into tho e uuparison. But the pliraso Ins its 
doubtful meanings, its hints of a smile in company with 
tho epithet on tho lips of its fraiucr, as vou aro male to 
feel in every allusion to “tho groat Mel ” in limn 
Harrington. 
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Unexpectedly enough I met the other day with a 
distant cousin of “ the great Mel,” and in a letter devoted 
to prosaic facts. In the year 1842 Disraeli crossed to 
Pans, starting from the Thames, and thus wrote of one of 
his companions on board: 

One of our fellow-travellers was “ the great Mr. Candy,” 
as lie was described by the captain of the vessel, with his 
lady reclining on cushions, children in various silken 
cloaks, continually changed and adjusted, and Candy 
himself, in the height of the fashion, florid and frank, with 
new kid gloves and gold-head- d cane. On inquiry he 
turned out to be a silk-dealer or warehouseman or some¬ 
thing, and was a source of infiuito amusement. 


The second and third performances of “ Messaliae ” 
were, needless to say, the test of the new work in London; 
and at their close Mr. de Lara must have been convinced 
that his work had taken hold upon more than his own 
friends. The accusation of a contemporary against the 
libretto is an astonishing piece of prudery which seems to 
prove nothing but the incoherence of present feeling on 
the point of public morals. “ Messaline” is a tragedy as 
unimpeachable as “ Faust,” and Mr. de Lara’s music does 
no more than its dramatic duty in expressing the action 
and passion of an operatic woman. No one has ever pro¬ 
fessed to be shocked at the dramatic expression of the evil 
character — equally tragically requited — of an operatic 
man. 


Dorislaus Dead. 

[Isaao Dorislaus, a lawyer of Dutch birth, long resident in 
England, was employed in the preparation of the case against 
Charles I. Having been shortly afterwards despatched as special 
envoy to the United Proviocts, he was murdered while at supper 
in the public room of his inn by a party of English cavaliers. 
Carlyle has this notice of him : “ Dr. Dorislans, by birth Dotoh; 
appointed Judge-Advocate at the beginning of Essex’s campaignings; 
known afterwards on the King’s trial; and finally, for that latter 
service assass in ated at the Hague, one evening, by certain high¬ 
flying Royalist ent-throate, Scotch several of them.” In Evelyn’s 
diary, under date Jane 13th, 1«49, it is written : "This night was 
hnried with great pomp Dorislaus, slaine at the Hague, the villain 
who manag’d the trial against his sacred Majesty.” A similar fate 
overtook Anthony Ascham, the Parliament's envoy at Madrid. In 
the following poem one of themnrderers of Dorislans, being rebuked 
by members of his own faction, makes his defenoe.] 

Pity ? What pity ? He got at the last 
Such pity as he and his uke have shown 

To us and to all that have holden fast 
By our father’s God and the ancient throne. 

If ye be of us (and I know ye be), 

Give thanks that your eyes are not grown, more grim, 

That ye still have pity; but answer me, 

If ye be of us, why pity ye him ? 

With the blood of the King his hands were wet, 

Warm from that slaughter he fell to our sword, 

He hath paid his life to the standing debt 
For the sacred life of our Sovereign Lord. 

He drudged for the traitors, he shared their task, 

And he served them here, he talked in their place; 

’Tie as though he had worn the headsman’s mask, 

As though he had spat in the martyr’s face. 

Perchance had we sat with our naked swords 
And chattered a little about the past, 

While one made ready with pulleys and cords,* 

When the play was ended, to bind him fast; 


* *• S'.apica were therefore hammered into the floor of the scaffold 
to afford a purchase for ropes, by aid of which, if any resistance 
were offered, the King could be forced down into the prone attitude 
in which victims were at that time beheaded.”—-S’. R. Gardiner. 


Had we finished our work with butchers’ tools, 

And brandished the blood-dripping head on high 
Had the thing been done according to rules, 
Perchance ye would never have aeked us why. 

-But -L who $m proud to have struck this stroke, 

I fjjincy that justice and law are things 
Too sacred to make an assassin’s cloak, 

Be they subjects we kill or sceptred kings. 

Foci, if I hunger to kill a man, 

I do not hale him to Westminster Hall; 

I cut his throat like a sheep, if I can, 

Or else he cuts mine for me—that is all. 

Ye say it was murder; I am not awed, 

Fools only, start at the sound of a name, 

But the thing they did to Strafford and Laud, 
Iflowever.men ua U I do the same; 

The thing they did to my master and yours, 

I did the same to this creature of theirs; 

Murder ? Maybe—I- was bred to the wars, 

No schoolman am I to split you such hairs. 

However men call it, ’tie life for life, 

And lives not a few for the King my Lord, 

Only they work with the gallows and knife, 

I, lacking a hangman, must use my sword. 

I will plead in the Courts of Charles my King, 

I will meet my God when I come to die, 

But long as I carry a sword to swing 
And a wrist uncut and a seeing eye, 

I will do justice and judgment on these, 

Such justice and judgment as they have done, 
Who bow to no law save the sword’s decrees, 

The might of the many against the one. 

I am no stabber for love of the trade, 

To slit you a throat in the dark for gold ; 

If the game of killing must needs be play el, 

I should choose to play on an English wold, 

On an English wold in the free, fresh air, 

To the rush of hoofs and the trumpet’s ring— 

But what odds if I play it here or there, 

So long as I kill them who killed my King ? 

Honour is somewhat ? Aye, honour is all, 

And little is got by this hangman’s deed; 

But whether the merit be great or small, 

Why should I, childless and wifeless, heed ? 

For my fair bride died with her babe divine 
At Colchester, leaguer beyond the sea, 

And I am the last of my ancient line: 

Honour, dishonour—all passes with me. 

But now in the meantime my life is left 
To do what I will with, my arm is long, 

And my eye is dear, and my hand is deft, 

And I hate the men that have done this wrong, 
That have killed God’s King for a lawyer’s lie, 

That have rent God’s Church for a rabble’s whim ; 
The blood they have spilled and their blasphemy 
Smokes up like a furnace always to'Him. 

And ye, what are ye to babble and prate 
Of pity to me ? Ye are outlaws too, 

And the iron bond of the exile’s hate 

Should bind us together, both me and you. 

For the robber sits in our fathers’ halls; 

By the tyrant’s ban we are landless men. 

Ye will fight, ye say, when the trumpet calls; 

I also shall not be the hindmost then. 

But now, since the battle is not arrayed, 

And the kites must wait for a larger meal, 

I kill as I may, without leave or aid, 

Save this in the scabbard that smites my eel. 
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The Empty Homes 
of England. .. 

One of the prime delights of London town is the extreme 
rurality of its outer suburbs—always, worse luck, drawing 
nearer to the zone of brick. Many is the pleasaunce, ten 
or a dozen miles from the Royal Exchange—who knows 
exactly what men do, what they buy and sell at the Royal 
Exchange?—which for silence and solitude, for clarity 
of atmosphere and charm of garden, might be in Devon¬ 
shire or Cumberland. Precisely such a place is the Eliza¬ 
bethan house of Franks, near Farningham, only one-and- 
twenty miles from London, which Messrs. Debenham, 
Tewson, Farmer & Bridgewater are offering for sale by 
private contract. Here are over five hundred acres of 
arable, meadow, and woodland, intersected for nearly a mile 
by the Darenth, which is no mean trout-stream; for did 
not Spenser write of— 

. . . the still Darent, in whose waters clear 
Ten thousand fishes ply and deck his pleasant stream. 

The dry fly it is which the Darenth trout loves. Franks 
itself is delicious, with its recessed Elizabethan front, its 
slightly advanced wings, its ruddy Tudor brickwork, bold 
mullions, and richly decorated and pleasantly twisted 
chimneys. Here we have all the graces of antiquity with 
the comforts of modernity, for an owner of a generation or 
two ago adapted the interior to the ways of cosiness and 
convenience while dealing gently with tha spirit of the 
place. We need not trace the devolution of the property 
through the mediaeval centuries; suffice it to sav that it 
took its name from the Yorkshire family of Frankish, 
which migrated to Kent in the time of Henry IH. 
The modem history of Franks begins with its purchase 
towards the end of the sixteenth century by Launcelot 
Bathurst, who, in 1591, built the present house—the 
original dwelling had been on the opposite side of the 
river. His arms, in painted glass, together with those of 
the City of London and the Grocers’ Company, bearing 
that date, are still in one of the ground-floor bay windows. 
Through a succession of owners the place passed, some¬ 
times by descent, and sometimes by purchase, till, in 1860, 
by way of the auction-room, it reached the late Mr. 
Robert Bradford. He found it being used as a farm¬ 
house and in a condition of some dilapidation, and set 
himself to restore it to its olden dignity. How well he 
succeeded he who has ever seen Franks may say. The 
fine old hall, with its latticed gallery, is still there, 
unaltered save that it has been lengthened : there is a very 
agreeable view of it in Nash’s Mansions of England in 
the Olden Time. The house is full of moulded stuccoed 
ceilings and fine fireplaces. A note on its value to con¬ 
clude. In 1830 Franks was sold for £14,000 ; in 1832, for 
£16,000 ; in 1860, for £32,000 ; in 1872, for some advance 
upon the last figure. 

Any modem Monte Cristo who may desire an island 
all to himself is advised to apply to Messrs. Trollope, of 
Mount-street, from whom he will be very likely to hear 
something to his advantage. For have they not in 
hand, for private sale, the castle and island of Branksea, 
at the mouth of Poole Harbour? The lord of Branksea 
( or Brownsea as it used to be called) might be as solitary 
or as sociable as it pleased him. The pretty island 
would be all his own; while just over the way is the 
Isle of Purbeck, with the queer little town of Swanage, 
full of bits of old London carefully removed and re¬ 
erected. Almost equally close are Bournemouth and 
the Isle of Wight — here, indeed, we are among the 
islets of the blest. Branksea itself is exceeding pleasant, 
its 750 acres being broken up into quite romantic glens 
and dells, dominated sometimes by respectable hills. Nor 
is the place destitute of historical interest. The ancestor 
of the present castle was the blockhouse fortress which 


Henry YHI. built as part of his scheme for fortifying the 
southern coasts against foreign invasion. Little of this 
now remains, but in Elizabeth’s time a much more important 
fortress was made, and in the Civil Wars it was strengthened 
considerably. The castle has been greatly added to at 
various times, and is now a house of considerable magni¬ 
tude. Mr. Humphrey Sturt, something more than a 
century ago, spent £50,000 in enlarging it and improving 
the gardens and plantations. Then, in 1817, came Sir 
Charles Chad, who was also an improver on a large scale. 
Somewhere about that time it was that the Prince Regent, 
like Charles I. in more troubled times, visited the island. 
Since then Branksea has had several owners. There was 
Col. Waugh, who lived there in great state, built a pier 
and a church, and began to work the potters’ clay of which 
the island chiefly consists, but was ruined by the failure 
of the Royal British Bank. The late Mr. Cavendish 
Bentinck was the next owner; and it next passed, in 189 4, to 
Captain Balfour. The house was partly burned three 
winters ago, but has been restored. 

If one cannot be the rose, the next best thing is to 
dwell nigh unto it. That would be the delightsome con¬ 
dition of whosoever should buy the compact Highthorn 
Estate, in the North Riding, which Messrs. Richardson & 
Trotter will put up for sale at York next Tuesday. The 
rose in this case is Coxwold, with its many memories of 
Laurence Sterne. The property nearly adjoins Coxwold 
Church, is very dose to Newburgh Priory, the legendary 
burial-place of Cromwell, and so often the dining-place of 
the author of Tristram Shandy. Rievaulx Abbey and 
Byland Abbey are a mere drive away. In the midst of a 
fine stretch of pastoral country, Coxwold is a very pleasant 
village. The old grammar school aud the picturesque 
Shandy Hall still exist. In the parlour of the Hall were 
written both Tristram Shandy ana The Sentimental Journey. 
Sterne has left a memorable picture of his life in this 
charming old house, with its pleasant garden. In 1767 
he wrote to a friend: “ I am as happy as a prince at 
Coxwould, and I wish you could see in how princely a 
manner I live—’tis a land of plenty. I sit down alone to 
venison, fish, and wild fowl, or a couple of fowls or ducks, 
with curds and strawberries and cream, and all the plenty 
which a rich valley (under Hambleton hills) can produce— 
with a clean cloth on my table and a bottle of wine on my 
right hand, and I drink your health.” 


J ack-o’-Lan thorn. 

Can you not see me careless ? Can you not feel me weak ? 

Dear hands upon my heart-strings, dear lips upon my 
cheek, 

Out of a world of wandering men is this the man you seek ? 

These eyes that look through yours, my dear, have looked 
into the Pit, 

Will look again, and yet again, and linger over it. v 

Are lights, my love, o’ nights, my love, not all in heaven 
lit? 

If I am Jack-o’-Lanthom, sweet, however you draw nigh, 

I cannot warm you, but must see you cold until you die. 

Will you not choose a homely hearth to sit and warm 
you by ? 

You choose the wildfire even so ? You follow where I go ? 

Oh, sweet heart and soft heart, made strong for me to 
know, 

Although I go I will return; although I change and grow, 

Or change and lessen, on your heart my wayward heart 
I stay: 

Your steady light my wandering light shall draw and feed 
and sway : 

And I will love you, sweet, as well as Jack-o’-Lanthom 
may. 

Nora Hopper. 
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Correspondence. 

Another Kilmarnock Burns. 

Sir, —All collectors will feel grateful to you for your 
interesting article on the “ Kilmarnock ” Burns, with its 
instructive table of prices, &c. 

It might interest your readers to have a glimpse behind' 
the scenes connected with the life of one of the copies 
described. About 1880 I became acquainted with a rich 
City collector, who told me he would gladly give £50 for a 
copy, and for a time I kept a pretty sharp look out for one. 
I heard through a friend that Mr. Still©, the old Edin¬ 
burgh bookseller, knew of a copy. I wrote him, and he 
informed me that he knew of one in the possession of an 
old lady in Ayrshire, and that £80 was the price. I said 
if it was in fair condition I would have it at that price; 
but, on sending it for my inspection, Mr. Stille said that, 
on close examination, it was believed that the last leaf of 
the glossary was in facsimile, and that the price would be 
reduced to £ 20 . 

I took the book to my friend and explained its supposed 
defect; but he was so keen to have it that he drew me a 
cheque for £50 on the spot. I may say that my friend, 
who was a Dundee man, knew Lamb’s copy well. 

Some time after, my friend came to me, and, almost 
with tears in his eves, said that he could not keep the 
copy I sold him, as he got dreaming 0 ’ nights about the 
leaf in facsimile. He sent it to Puttick’s sale-room, and it 
fetched £71! This, I believe, is part of the history of the 
eighth item in your list. 

The copy referred to was much cut down, bound in con¬ 
temporary calf (probably a presentation copy, but with no 
inscription), and had been much used. 

You will see from my signature that I am not the first 
of my name who has possessed a copy of this unique 
book, although I have no knowledge of the Glasgow 
family who originally possessed the Lamb copy, and am 
perhaps better acquainted with its commercial value than 
they could have been.—I am, &c., 

James Drummond. 

37, Perham Hoad, W.: July 14, 1899. 


Matthew Arnold’s Creel. 

Sir, —How many salmon did Matthew Arnold “ cap¬ 
ture”? “8. G.,” in the Pall Mall Oatette —quoted by 
you last week—says one, and that “ his first and only 
salmon ” was caught on the Wye “ almost within the 
last years of his life.” But Matthew Arnold himself tells 
a different story. In letters to Mrs. Grant Duff and Lady 
de Rothschild, dated September 17, 1866 (more than 
twenty years before his death) he writes—and his delight 
is that of a boy—of a “ salmon capture” made by mm 
on the Deveron (“ What a beautiful river it is! ”): 
“ Now I am come back, having, as perhaps you have seen 
from the ‘public journals,’ caught a salmon.” ( Letters 
of Matthew Arnold, Yol. I., p. 337).—I am, &c., 

James V. Rooerson. 

49, Reginald-terrace, Leeds: July 17, 1899. 


The High History of the Graal. 

Sir, —My friend Dr. Evans asks “ why, if Mr. Nutt had 
read the French romance, or Mr. Williams’s translation of 
the Welsh translation, did he not give an abstract of the 
version ? ” On page 64 of my Studies will be found the 
following note: “I have not thought it necessary to give 
a summary of the prose romance Perceval Is Oallois. 
The version, though offering many interesting features, is 
too late and unoriginal to be of use in the present investi¬ 
gation.” On page 671 stated definitely that little was to be 


gained from this romance “ respecting the oldest forms of 
the legend.” I further pointed out that the Welsh trans¬ 
lation represented an earlier form of the romance than the 
text printed by Potvin. Dr. Evans continues: “ Why did 
Mr. Nutt leave it to me to point out for the first time that this 
(romance), and none other, is ‘ the Graal, the Book of the 
Holy Vessel ? ’ ” For the simple but sufficient reason that 
it is no such thing. I may have put aside the romance trans¬ 
lated by Dr. Evans as the High History too hastily; secondary 
sources are,often useful in preserving traits that primary 
sources have lost. But that the High History is a late 
and secondary source, that it is not, as Dr. Evans vainly 
imagines, the fons et origo of the Grail legend, is my con¬ 
viction, and that of every scholar who has investigated the 
matter at first hand. I am perfectly content to refer the 
decision of this point to M. Gaston Paris, to MM. Lot, 
Muret, and Philpot, to Profs. Heinzel and Birch-Hirsch- 
feld, to Drs. Freymond and Baist. We should none of us 
probably agree as to the exact position of the romance in 
the development of the cycle; we should one and all agree 
in considering Dr. Evans’s contention that it is “the first 
and most authentic ” version of the legend to be utterly 
baseless. It is, of course, possible that all other scholars 
are wrong and that Dr. Evans alone is right. There is one 
way, and one way only, by which he can make good the 
claim he advances: he must work through the mass of 
Grail romances and establish their order of'development, 
on the hypothesis that the High History is the earliest form 
of the story. Until he has done this he must excuse 
serious students taking his assertions, uncompromising as 
they are, seriously; when he has done this he will, I 
think, be the first to see that his theory won’t hold water. 

So much for the comparatively unimportant question as 
to the true place of the High History in the development 
of the Grail legend, a question upon which only those are 
qualified to give an opinion who have studied the texts of 
the legend at first hand. Now for the larger question of 
whether there is a Celtic substratum to the legend. Dr. 
Evans is of opinion that the Celtic theory as applied to the 
Grail legend is played out. I can only assure him that 
he is entirely mistaken, and that he is mistaken because 
he has not followed the progress of research, and is un¬ 
acquainted with the data necessary to the formation of an 
instructed opinion. As a simple matter of fact, the number 
of competent scholars prepared to give a modified adher¬ 
ence to my views is larger now than it was ten years 
ago, and the measure of adherence would be more pro¬ 
nounced. The reason is one which even the non-expert 
can appreciate. Many of the parallels and analogies upon 
which I relied were drawn from Irish and not from Welsh 
sources; it was objected that I had no right to use Irish 
and Welsh evidence as interchangeable, and it was in this 
respect that I had to encounter my fiercest criticism from 
Prof. Zimmer. The research of the last ten years has 
fully vindicated my position; the intimacy of the relations 
between Irish and Welsh mythic romance is daily becoming 
more apparent, as is also the influence of Irish legend upon 
that of Britain, and, through Britain, of Europe. The 
reasons of principle invoked against me by Prof. Zimmer, 
in 1890, have, in fact, ceased to operate. I may be allowed 
to quote one instance of the trend of research as having 
special interest for the Academy. In 1891, Dr. Whitley 
Stokes cited in your columns an Irish version of the 
romantic theme represented in English literature by 
Chaucer’s “ Wife of Bath’s Tale.” I shall publish next 
year, in the Grimm Library, a study upon this theme by 
an American scholar, Dr. Maynadier. The conclusion to 
which he comes is that not only the Irish tales may be 
looked upon as the source of the English ones, but that 
they influenced England directly, and not through the 
medium of France. 

I have, of course, no hope of converting Dr. Evans; 
indeed, his own theory is so delightful an exercise of the 
faculty of pure imagination that it would be cruel to 
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disturb his faith in it. But I may appeal for one moment 
to the general reader. There are in the Grail legend two 
elements—a Christian and a non-Christian one. I assume 
the latter to be earlier on the ground that while a 
Christian story might take over a non-Christian one, 
and thus preserve non-Christian elements, it could not 
originate them. These non-Christian elements are con¬ 
nected by the names of the personages and places of the 
story with Celtic legend. I therefore, in the first place, 
turn to Celtic legend for an explanation of the non-Chnstian 
elements of the Grail legend. These two assumptions can 
be judged of by anyone who possesses common sense and 
some modicum of the critical faculty, aud I venture to 
think that they will commend themselves to him. The 
use I make of these assumptions and the results at which I 
arrive can, however, only be judged by fellow-experts. 
With all respect to my friend Dr. Evans and to Mr. 
Courthope, whose authority he invokes, I must decline to 
place them in this category, neither of them having, so 
far as is apparent, done that which alone gives right of 
judgment—namely, examined critically all the texts of the 
cycles.—I am, &c., 

Alfred Nutt. 


/ In Praise of the Strawberry. 

"Our Literary Competitions. 

KESULT OF No. 41. 

In response to oar request for a poetical eulogy, not exceeding 
twenty-four lines, of the strawberry, a goodly number of effusions 
reach us. The best eulogy is this, by Mr. F. B. Doveton, Kars field, 
Torquay: 

Strawberries. 

i. 

An even better berry yet 
Qod could have made; but it is dear 
Thou, lusoious strawberry, art set 
Above all berries far and near. 

II. 

Fair orimson globule, still to thee 
All other fruits the palm must give, 

Peach, apricot, and raspberry, 

And dainty nectarine, as I live ! 

in. 

And when Devonia’s cream we use, 

Thy rare enchantment is complete, 

Abashed and silent is the Muse 
That whilom sang so passing Bweet. 


The peasant with secure delight 
Denies himself thfe humble stew, 

Or pie, that he may taste of you 
With undiminished appetite. 

However widely men dispute 
On minor points of Church and State, 

All equally participate 
In love of you, most genial fruit. 

And in the end your willing slave, 

The World, when August's fiery breath 
Has brought you an nntimely death, 

Unsated, weeps upon your grave. 

[C. H. B. K., Blackheath. ] 
Strawberry Song—after Suckling. 

Hast thou drunk of the woodbine's dew 
Before the sun hath diitd it ? 

Or inhaled the violet 

Before thine eyes have spied it 
Hast thou lain in a field of dover 
With the sunshine over 1 
Or hast plucked off the tree the great rose 
Where the summer all glows ? 

Beyond such sweets oan sweetness be 1 
O, more snbtle, O, more fresh, O, more sweet is the strawberry. 

[L. K., Highgate.] 

Strawberries. 

i. 

If greedy.wish, as preachers tell, 

Should not within one’s boapm dwell, 

Then sinful I, who greedy spy 
This wondrous berry; 

A berry plump and rolling red, 

Massy, yet on the palate spread 
Soft as a fairy. 

II. 

His feast a glorious one I deem 
Who has a silver pot of oream, 

And some broad plate, heavy with weight 
Of crowds of these. 

He looks thereon, with merriment 
He eateth them, and his content 
Doth still increase. 

III. 

Our English land so soft and fair 
Is clung with fruit thick ev'rvwhere ; 

To speak of all, from tree or wall, 

Were a long story. 

But June's own stately patch reoeives 
Ripe strawberries, blissful in their leaves, 

Here is her glory. 

[F. W. H., Cardiff.] 


iv. 

She cannot praise those charms aright 
That lie beneath thy crimson gnise; 
Ambrosia yieldeth less delight, 

And “ honey dews of Paradise.” 

v. 

June bringeth in her laughing train 
A many pleasant things and dear ; 

But thou the Queen of all dost reign, 
The sweetest product of the year! 

Here are others: 

To the Strawberry. 

O queenly form, most pure, most sweet, 
Your joyous reign ib all too short; 

Your name is murmured at the Court, 
And clamoured in the loud-tongued street. 


The Strawberry : A Summer Sonnet. 

Fair comes the Summer, fair and soft her charms, 

With blessings dropping from h-r plent’ous arms ; 

Amid her store there's nothing half so sweet 
As strawberries, for gods and mortals, meet. 

The essence of the Summ* r’s glory lies 
Within the little fruit domes at your feet, 

The fresh lush breath of morning in their sighs, 

And dews of evening cool, in summer hest. 

Begat by Spring's soft sun and softer showers, 

They gladden with their parents virtues fair 
With morning light, they evening glory share 
With tints that tell of Sommer's burning hours, 

A flavour, of the gods—a taste of bliss, 

The strawberry, rich and luscious, Summer's kiss. 

[H. P. B., Glasgow. | 

The Strawberry. 


Fastidious kings who sit at wine, 
And pass the bottle each to eaoh, 
Coldly reject the proffered peach, 
And wave aside the lordly pine, 

But yield their senses to your spell 
And sit and eat their royal fill 
With other potentates, nntil 
They feel exoessively unwell. 


The bonniest of English fruit, 

Thou, strawberry, wast made 
By kindly Providence to suit 
Our “ ninety in the shade.” 

All other fruits that grow and grew 
We honour not the less ; 

But thou wert nurtured well in view 
Of Summer’s laziness. 
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No stones to mar thy juicy pulp, 

No unforbidding peel— 

We pick thee op. and at one gulp 
Thy destiiiy reveal. 

Gathered by many a red-faoed quean 
’Neath the one-hour-old sun, 

Thon’rt borne alike to Bethnal Green, 

And stately Kensington. 

Now London's demagogues may rest, 

Well satisfied to see 

How North and South, and East and West, 
Consolidate in thee I 

[G. W. 8., Brixton.] 

Strawberries. 

Of all thy sins, insatiate trencherman, 

This one, at lea%t, shall not be pardoned thee : 

When thou pokest, with indifferent clumsiness, 

First in cream, then sugar, lastly in thy mouth. 

The bulging spheroids—crimson strawberries, 

Embroidered net-like with small golden points. 

Such luscious ripeness, dainty savouring, 

For thy gross palate is too good by far. 

Come, walk with me the garden, and I’ll show 
How manna should be eaten ! With respect 
Approach the bed whereon the wandering plant reposes ; 
Inhale the sweetened breathing of the fruits ; 

And watch the ripened berries as they hang with fatness, 

All be-bowered 'neath protecting leaves ; 

And see how, reaching down, they kiss the mother soil 
That gave them birth and nursed them on her ample breast. 
Now pluck, not large, but small and ripe and red, 

And eat the berries as you pluck, with understanding— 
Away with sickly sugar ; sweet enough the fruit: 

Away with cloying cream ; soft enough the fruit! 

’Thus eat, as Nature gives, the strawberry, 

And eating, thank the goodly earth, the sun, the rain, 

For this among their handiworks, tne most delicious. 

[N. A., Beokenham.] 


We offer a prize of a guinea for the beet English Literary “ Learie.” 
Any well-known writer may be taken, but the tone of the lines 
must be critical rather than personal. 

Bulks. 

Answers, addressed “Literary Competition, The Academy, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post 
of Tuesday, July 25. Each answer must be accompanied by the 
coupon to be found in the first column of p. 73 or it can¬ 
not enter into competition. We wish to impress on competitors 
that the task of examining replies is much facilitated when one side 
only of the paper is written upon. It is also important that names 
—both Christian name and surname—and addresses should always 
be given: we oannot consider anonymous answers. Competitors 
sending more than one attempt at solution must acoompany 
each attempt with a separate coupon, or stamps for the same; 
otherwise the first to be looked at will alone be considered. 


Books Received. 


Week ending Thursday, July 20. 


POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES-LETTRES. 


Russell (Rev. Matthew), Idyls of Killowen 

Little (Marion), Essays on Browning. 

Arnold (Sir Edwin), The Gulistau of Sa’di. 

Rogers (A.), The RAjput’s Bride. 

Strindberg (A.), The Father. Trantdatod by 
An Ideal Husband . By the Author of Lady 


.(Bowden) 3/fl 

.(Sonnenecbeiu) 3/8 

.(Burleigh) 3/8 

.(Burleigh) S/8 

N. Erichaen.(Duckworth) 3/8 

Windermere's Fan 

(Smithere) 7/6 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Falkner (J, Meade), History of Oxfordshire.(Slock) 7/8 

Vitetelly (E. AD, With Zola in England.(Chatto) 3/6 

Parkman jF.), The Oregon Trail.(Macmillan) 8/6 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Foi (E.), After Big Game in Central Africa.(Black) 21/0 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


The Last of the Strawberries. 

They are over, all but over, 

Shrivelled, soorohed for lack of rain ; 

Let the harmless blackbird hover 
O’er the barren leaves in vain ! 

They are over ! Like a vision 
They come—they blush—and straight depart, 

They mount to Alpine fields elysian, 

To leave to us—a broken heart. 

Gooseberries, cherries, other berries 
Are unworthy of our care, 

Let them float in Charon's wherries 
On their Lethe—anywhere ! 

They are over, they are over, 

Arid (as ever) all too soon, 

Ay, the Sussex strawberry lover 
Breathes, perforce, these words—" Next June ! ’’ 

Saint Swithin, tardy saint 1—art weeping 
Thy slow and ineffectual tear 

Too late !—For over is their reaping 
Until our nineteen hundredth year I 

[T. C., Buxtcd ] 

Poems received also from A. J. E., London ; T. H. S., Amst< r- 
dam ; H. B., London ; G. N., Clifton ; H. D. H., Anglesea ; L. M. L., 
Stafford; M. 0. K., Dublin ; N. H„ London ; S. P., Manchester; 
F. B„ London ; E. C. H„ Bradford ; J. H., Tunbridge Wells ; H.G. H„ 
Aldeburgh ; E. H., Ledbury ; G. S. A, Ilford; E. W., Croydon ; 
J. D. A., Ealing ; J. H., Tavistock ; T. B. D., Bridgwater ; E. M S„ 
T/ondon; G. W., Hull; E. C. M. D.. Crediton ; B. B., Birmingham ; 
K„ Oxford ; W. M„ Dunkeld ; S. R. M., Glendevon ; C. C. C., Hull; 
and Mrs. 0., Redhill (please read rules). 


Robson (H.), The Principles of Mechanics.(The Scientific Press) 3/0 

Hutton (P. W.), Darwinism and Lamarckinism.(Duckworth) 3/6 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Fowler (J. H.), Essay Writing .(Black) 3/6 

NEW EDITIONS. 

Hunt (Leigh), The World of Books, Ac .(Gay & Bird) 3/6 

Sterne (Laurence), A Sentimental Journey. “ Temple Classics ” ...(I)ent) 1/6 

Wordsworth (W.), SonDcte. Temple Classics ”.(Dent; 1/8 

Melville C. J. Whyte,, Kate Coventry.(Ward, Lock) 3'8 

Yonge (Charlotte M.), The Two Guardians .(Macmillan) 3/8 


Pos (E. A.), The Raven, and The Pit and the Pendulum. 

With some Account of the Author by Vincent O’Sullivan .. (Smithers) 7. 6 

* # * New Novels are acknowledged elsewhere . 


Announcements. 

Messrs. Methuen will publish early next week the third 
number of the Nueelist. This consists of a complete novel by 
Mr. Ernest Glanville, entitled “ The Inca’s Treasure,” and is 
concerned with the adventures of an Englishman among the 
Indians and Gauchos of Peru. 

Mr. Fisher Unwin will publish next week a novel by Mr. 
Jenner Taylor, entitled Wanted a Hero. 

Mr. Grant Richards has made arrangements to issue a 
large number of the novels that he has published in the course 
of the last two years in cloth boards for a couple of shillings 
apiece. The first volumes will be Mr. Frederic Breton’s True 
Heart, and Mr. G. B. Burgiu’s The Cattleman. They will be 
followed by volumes from the puns of other popular writers. 


Competition No. 42. 

In Father Russell’s IdyU of Killowen, just published, are four 
pagt s of “ Irish Literary ‘ Learies,’ ” of which this is an example : 

Professor R. Yelverton Tyrrell 
In Latin is brisk as a squirrel ; 

And e’en his Greek prose 
As pleasantly flows 
As the English of Lang or of Birrell. 


Travellers by the Great Western Railway have always 
had at Paddington Station an excellent and well-arranged 
bookstall, with a smaller one for the sale of papers nearer the 
hotel; but now, by the pressure brought to bear on the 
directors by Messrs. Smith’s representative, they have a second 
large stall between the two original ones, so that passengers to 
the West of England have every opportunity of laying in a 
good stock of literature for perusal, not only in the train, but 
at their leisure. 
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MUDIE’S LIBRARY 

(LIMITED), 

For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST 

ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RU8SIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA 
per annum. 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for wooklr exchange of Book, 
of the houses of Bobsorlbera) from TWO GUINEAS ixir annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum. 

N.B.—Two or Throe Friends mar UNITE In ONE SOI • 
80RIPTI0N, and thus lessen the Cost of Garris go. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Term. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis 
and post tree. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 

Now OvFKBKD AT 

GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 

Sent Gratis and poet free to any address. 

The List oontains: POPULAR WORKS in 
TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
SCIENCE, and FICTION. Also NEW and SUR¬ 
PLUS Copies of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 

80-84, NEW OXFORD STREET j 
Ml, Brompton Road, S.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., London ; 

And at Barton Arcade, Manohxstss. 


ESTABLISHED 18S1. 

B irkbeck bank, 

Southampton Buildings. Chanoery Lana. London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the mini- 
mum monthly balanoeo, when not drawn below £1 
STOCKS, SHARES, end ANN UITIES purchased and sold. 


A OHABXIHO GIFT BOOK! 

6e., claret roan, gilt, Illustrated. 

LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 

London; Simpkin, Marshall A Oo. Llangollen: Darlington A Co. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 

Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 

Fcap. 8to. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated. 

THE VALE Of LLANGOLLEN.— With Sp«!»l Contributions from His Excellency E. J. 
PHELPS, late American Minister; Professor JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D.; ROBERT BROWNING; 
A W. KINGLAKE, and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.O.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

THE NORTH WALES COAST. THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

BRECON and its BEAOON8. THE WYE VALLEY. 

ROSS, TINTBRN, and CHEPSTOW. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 

BRISTOL. BATH, WBLL8, and WESTON-8UPER-MARE. 

BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE. HA8TING8, and ST. LEONARDS. 

LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, BBTTW8YCOED, and SNOWDON. 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH, and ABERDOVBY. 

BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLECH, ORIOCIBTH, and FWLLHELL 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER, A CHELTENHAM. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 


Is.—THE HOTELS Of the WORLD. A Handbook to the leading hotels throughout 

the world. _ 


“ What would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or Rome give for fuch a guide-book as this, which 
teaches so much that is outside the usual scope of such volumes ’—The Times. 

" The best Handbook to London ever issued .”—Liverpool Daily Post. 

SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED, 6s.-«0 Illustrations, 24 Maps and PVms. 

LONDON AND ENVIRONS 

By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 

With an additional Index of 4,500 References to all Streets and Places of Interest. 


Llangollen: DARLINGTON & CO. 

London : Simpkiit, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent, ft Co., Ltd., The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers. 


PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS TO “ THE ACADEMY.” 


The following have appeared, and the numbers containing them am still be obtained; or 
Complete Sets mag be had separately for 3s. 6d. :— 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bulk roodres small rams 
on deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £ 1 . 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOB TWO GUINEAS FBB MOUTH. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

FOB FIVE SHILLINGS FEB MONTH. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, poet free 
FRANCIS RAVEN8CROFT, Manager. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 

For JULY. Price One Shilling. 

Contents. 

THE RISE of the “SHORT STORY.” By Brki 
Haktk. 

COLONIAL MEMORIES.—PartII. By Lady Bkoomk. 
The DECAY of SENSIBILITY. By Stephen Gwynn. 
THE OLD MAN’S SON. By Horace Annkklky 
Vacheli.. 

SUDAN RECOLLECTIONS. By Lieut. H. V. B. | 
Hopkinbok, Seaforth Highlander*. 

THE ABODES of the HOMELESS. By the Rev. ' 
Canou Baknktt. j 

AT “the HOUSE” in the FIFTIES. By John A. 
Bridges. 

THAT TERRIBLE QUIDNUNC : a Cricket Story. 
By Alfred Cochrane. 

“POLYGLOT RUSSIAN SCANDAL “ in the 
SIXTIES. By George Somes Latakd. 

THE MOST SUCCESSFUL BIGAMIST on RECORD. 
By F. SCaRLKTT Potter. 

THE HOTEL MUDIE: a Selection. By Horace I’enn, ' 
CONFERENCES on BOOKS and MEN.-IV. By 
Ukbancb Sylvan. 

LITTLE ANNA MARK. Chaps. 28-31. By 8. R. 
Crockett. 


London: SMITH, ELDER ' Sc CO., 
_15, Waterloo Plaoe. 

The Old Series of THE ACADEMY, which 
ended on October 1st, completed a volume. 
The Index can be obtained gratis on appli¬ 
cation to the Publisher . 


BEN JONSON. 

JOHN KEATS. 

SIR JOHN SUCKLING. 

TOM HOOD. 

THOMAS GRAY. 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 
LEIGH HUNT. 

LORD MACAULAY. 

ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

S. T. COLERIDGE. 

CHARLES LAMB. 

MICHAEL DRAYTON. 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 
SAMUEL PEPYS. 

EDMUND WALLER. 

WILKIE COLLINS. 

JOHN MILTON. 


WILLIAM COWPER. 

CHARLES DARWIN. 

ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 
HENRY WADSWORTH 

LONGFELLOW. 
ANDREW MARVELL. 

ROBERT BROWNING. 

THOMAS CARLYLE. 

PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 
CHARLES DICKENS. 

JONATHAN SWIFT. 

WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 

THACKERAY. 

WILLIAM BLAKE. 

SIR RICHARD STEELE. 
ALEXANDER POPE. 

DOUGLAS JERROLD. 

FRANCIS BACON. 

HENRIK IBSEN. 


Price Is. net. 

TALMATHA: a Play in Four Acts. 

By ARTHUR CRUMP. 

“ ‘ Talmatha ’ is well done, and in good to read. Zermo*, cool and calculating, and Tostroy, jealous, 
headstrong, and passionate—two hostile kings—make the foundation. Then imagine Talmatha, daughter 
of Zermos, possessed of a sense of filial duty, which is only after a loug struggle overcome by her affection 
for Pouder, son of Tostroy; Pouder, a prince, whose love tor Ta'maih* blinds him to all reason ; Fosfora, 
Pouder's mother, faithless to her husband, and indifferent to everything but her intrigue whh Zoab; Zoau 
willing to sacrifice all to realise the supreme happiness of his love for Fosfora ; and wo have the materials 
for a plot as bold spd originaLas need be. "With such a plot to work upon, it would not be difficult to writi 
a play—of a kind. But Mr. Crump, as we have said, has done it well. Bis minpled Hank vorse and 
rhyme is full of graceful similes and felicitous turns of expression. There is a phil- sophy of life and of 
love in it which shows a keen observation and a mind capable of pondering on things seen. The interest 
is by turns sustained by a happening of the unexpected, by a charming vein of humour, or by plain-spoken 
eloquence which cannot but arrest the attention. In conclusion, it may be said that the scene in which 
Tostroy debates within himself whether to sacrifice his wife’s honour that he may overcome h:s enemy t*y 
strategy is very powerful, as is that where Tostroy finds his queen and Zoab together; and Caspar is a well- 
draw n character of a bluff old soldier .”—Richmond and Twickenham Times. 

H1SCOKE & SON, Richmond, Surrey. 
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CONTENTS OF AUGUST MAGAZINES . 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

No. 270.—AUGUST, 1899. 

THE EXCESSIVE ARMIES ot RUSSIA. By Field-Marshal Sir Lurrosx Bwion, G.O.B., G.C.M.G. 
THE LIMITATIONS rtf NAVAL FORCE. By Co’onel Sir Giokoi 8rD«!fHiii Ci.aek*. K.C.M.G v F.R.8. 
A WOMAN’S CRITICISM of the WOMEN’S CONGRESS. By Miss Fxrxcxs H. Low. 

WHAT CHURCH has “CONTINUITY”? By Dr. 8r. Gaoaoi Mitaet, F.R.8. 

THE RECENT FUSS aboot the IRISH LANGUAGE. By Professor MtHArrr. 

THE CONNECTION of ENGLAND with NEWFOUNDLAND. By Sir William Dm Taoi, G.C.M.G 
(formerly Governor of Newfoundland). 

LORD ELLENBOROUGH: A Reply. By the Right Hon. Lobs Colchistib. 

DID BYRON WRITE “WERNER"? By the Hon. Fiiniaica Livibos Gown. 

THE MARLBOROUGH GEMS. By Chaulbs Niwtoji.Robihhok. 

WHY ARE OUR BRAINS DETERIORATING? By Colonel H. Elsdal«, C.R.E. 

LIFE on the NILE SOUTH of FASHODA. By A Irani D. Mn.st. 

“THE HUMOURS of TER-NA NOG." By Mre. Oihab Coorn. 

THE " DECAMERON ” and ITS VILLAS. By W. J. Stillmak. 

MADAME NECKER. By the Hon. Maicia C. Maxwxll. 

THE EVOLUTION of the PARLIAMENTARY OATH. By Michel MacDokaob. 

THE CASUS BELLI in SOUTH AFRICA. By Edbibo Roumoi, Q.C., M.P. 

London : SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON k GO., Ltd. 


Monthly, prioe Half-a-Crown. 

THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

Contents fob AUGUST. 

RACK tnd RELIGION in INDIA. By A. M. Faibbairn, D.D. 

A NEW TRAMWAY MONOPOLY. By Robert Donald. 

THE REFORM of, CHINA. By Kang Ybu Wei. 

THE SEVEN SENSES of FISHES. By Matthias Dunn. 

“ AS ESTABLISHED by LAW.” I. By Canon MacOoll. II. By J. Horace Round. 
NATURE in the LAST LATIN POETS. By the Ooonteaa Mabtinengo Cksabksco. 
ARMS and the GENTLEMAN. By Z. 

THE TRANS-SIBERIAN RAILWAY. By W. Durban. 

THE ANGLO-INDIAN CREED. By A Heretic. 

THE IMPERIALISM of BRITISH TRADE.—II. By Ritortus. 

London : ISBISTER k CO., Limited, Covent Garden, W.C. 


NOW READY.—Price Eightpeoce. 

CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL, 

For AUGUST, contains 

THE LOST CAUSE. By D. L. Jounstone. 

HOW SAILORS FIND their WAY at SEA. 

SECRET DESPATCHES. By T. W. Speiout. 

ON the LIFE and DEATH of BOOKS. By Joseph 8iiayi.i»ii. 

SALMON-FISHING on the NAVER, SUTHERLANDSIIIKE. 
By W. A. Sommer* illk. 

SOME OLD INDUSTRIES: PIN and CLOCK MAKING. 

BOGU8 ANTIQUES. 

SECONDARY EDUCATION In ENGLAND. 

“PENNY-IN-THE-SLOT " GA8 METERS and their USERS. 

FEUILLETONS. 

SOME MARVELS of 1900. 

THE PROOF-READER. By Michael MacDunaoii. 

CUCKOO MIMICRY. 

POACHERS and THEIR WAYS. 

THE RED FLAG. 

ADDER BITES. 

THE GOLDFIELDS of SIBERIA 

MID-OCEAN SHELLS. By C. Parr.nson. F.G.S. 

HUMOURS of the IRISH LAW COURTS. 

SCOTCH FISHER LIFE, AS IT WA8 and IS. 

“LLOYD'S" and OVERDUE SHIPS. 

THE MONTH: SCIENCE atd ARTS. A Ship's Rudder- 
Recorder—An Interesting Centenary — B.illoonn in War¬ 
fare-A New Printing Method—A New Cab-Fare Meter — 
Air Li 11 uefaction—Printing Without Ink—Subterranean 
Tramways—Alumfufum—A Glorification of the Vine 
Pile-Driving—Birds' Nest*—A Holier and Mower Combined 
—History in Pottery—lomhating D.seaae— Experiment*on 
the Fertilisation of Plante by Insects—German Explora¬ 
tion of Babylon. 

THE VELVET MOUNTAIN. 

CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL, 

_For ACCOST. 

See alto next pt</t for CONTESTS of 
MACMILLAN'S MAGAZINE, THE 
TEMPLE BAH MAGAZINE, THE 
ARGOSY, THE CENT CRY MAGA¬ 
ZINE, and ST. NICHOLAS. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 

AUGUST, 1899.—Price SIXPENCE. 

PARSON KELLY. Bv A. E. W. Masoh and Andbbw 
Lvmg. (Continued.) 

GREAT ORMOND STREET, LONDON. By Prof. 
Haleb. 

THE CRITICAL ESSAY in FRANCE. From the 
French of Paul Bouhgit. 

A CHANGE of CLOTHES. By C K. Borrow. 

A FARMER’S YEAR.—XII. By H. Ridib Haggaki\ 

THE GREAT LETTER WRITERS.—IV. Madame 
de SeviguS. By 8. G. Tallintyk*. 

AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Aw drew Lawg. 


Lowgmaws, Greek A Co., London, New York and 
Bombay. 

BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 

No. 1006 .-AUGUST, 1899.-2a 6d. • 

Thb Ghoht-Dawcb of the French.—Iw Chains, 
by Hugh Clifford.—M ore about Wildfowl Shooting 
in thb Outer Hebrides, by Gilfrid W. Hartley.— 
Experiences in a Quarantine Camp.— On Trial, 
chaps, xiv.-xviii., by Zack. — John Coojc.—Our 
Obligations ro Wild Animals, by Sir Herbert 
Maxwell.—A Bedouin’s Vengeance, chap, iv.—T he 
Pavilion and the Links: the Old Order and the 
New.—A Boer War: the Military Aspect.— 
“History as she ought to be Whotb,” by Andrew 
Lang.— The Loss of Mohhi. With Map. — The 
Position of the Government. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD A SONS Euirbiiqh and London. 


NOW READY. 

PRIOE ONE SHILLING. 

SCRIBNER’S 

magazine. 

AUGUST—FICTION NUMBER—1899. 


CONTENTS. 

FRONTISPIECE reproduced in Colour from 
a Drawing by W. Gi.ackens. 

LETTERS of ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
Edited by Sidney Colvin. FROM 
BOURNEMOUTH, 188r.-1886. 

THE LION and the UNICORN (a complete 
Tale of London and American Life). 
Richard Harding Davis. Illustrated 
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Me. Heneey’s indictment of Mr. Andrew Lang as 
editor of the “Gadshill Dickens”—printed in the Pall 
Mall Magazine for August—has been long in coming but 
is no less severe and searching for that. We make a few 
extracts: 

The true Dickensite cannot other than consider it [the 
“ Gadahill ” edition] with a frowning brow. It is lacking 
neither in shrewdness nor in generosity—I had almost said 
enthusiasm. Tet its inspiration is wayward, humoursome, 
perfunctory: as its effect is largely belittling, and its 
conclusions are often exasperating. Upon one reader it 
has left an impression as of work not done by the right 
man: of work, too, done against the grain, after insuffi¬ 
cient preparation, and on principles that shift and change 
according as the writer’s whim is lively and alert or jaded 
and indifferent. 

"Talk of the cordial that sparkled for Helen,” wrote 
the same artist in quotation [Luck Swiveller] to Hit in 
jail—"her cup was a fiction, but this is reality (Barclay 
and Perkins) ” ; and our wayward Editor, referring his 
readers to—not Tom Moore and the Irish Melodies, but—- 
“abeautiful passage in the fourth book of ‘The Odyssey’” 
(which he cites), goes on to remark that “ Mr. 8wiveller 
does not elsewhere display traces of a classical education.” 
How true! And how very like the Aunt of Mr. F.! 

And, says he [Mr. Lang], referring to Harold Skimpole : 
“ He is, as usual, overdrawn, no doubt, for men in real 
life are not incessantly betraying their real characteristics.” 
That may or may not be true of “ real life ”; but it is 
certainly not true of the more real life of fiotion: as—to 
name but these—Don Quixote, Trunnion, Captain and 
Mr. Walter Shandy, Partridge, Colonel Bath, the Eev. 
Mr. Collins, Monkbams, DugaLd Dalgetty, that delightful 
Baron whose cognisance was a Bear, Costigan, Major 
Pendennis, exist to show. 

Why does he call, too, The Tale of Two Gitiei by so ugly 
and discrediting a name as “ melodrama” ? I think he 
would rather die than so describe either Ivanhoe or the 
Mousquetaires; yet the description would fit both better 
than it fits the Tale. 

It appears to be the case that “ prejudice ... of 
education, country, and training ” accounts for his half¬ 
heartedness, and stoops him to the yoke of Thackeray and 
Walter Scott. Nay, it wanders him to worse purpose yet; 
for it even makes him say that, if he could oblige the dead 
to break their unending sleep, he would rather, far rather, 
meet not only ‘‘him that sleeps in Dry burgh”—which is 
natural and pious enough—but him “ to whose room came 
Athos, Porthos, Aramis, and D'Artagnan with their noise¬ 
less swagger. ” Something I know of Dumas: and what he’d 
think of Mr. Lang, and what Mr. Lang would think of 
him, and how their interview would end—these, O these 
are topics, “ Spirit searching, light abandoned, much too 
vast to enter on” at this stage of these Notes. 


Mr. La.no, we suppose, will reply : it is his metier, or one 
of his m&tiers ; and we shall read his reply with interest. 
To differ about Dickens is as common as to differ about 
Mr. Gladstone ; and Mr. Lang’s opinion is not necessarily 
less correct than Mr. Henley’s. We remember feeling 
that there Was danger ahead when the intimation was 
made that Mr. Lang was to edit Dickens; but we felt 
then, and still feel, that it is the publishers who are to 
blame, more than the editor of their choice, if the 
“Gadshill Dickens” lacks reverence in the eyes of the 
true lover of Dickens (we cannot foUow Mr. Henley to 
the point of saying “Dickensite”). This appties, of 
course, to the Introductions. As far as the notes go, we 
fear that Mr. Lang stands convicted again and again. 
Anyway, the true lover of Dickens wiU certainly be glad 
of Mr. Henley’s spirited defence. Two literary tasks are 
now before that gentleman : an edition of Dickens done 
in the right spirit, and a report of the conversation between 
Mr. Lang and Dumas per#. 


A correspondent, “ B. B.,” sends us a long letter 
suggesting that some literary man of good taste should 
edit an “Anthology of Minor Poetry.” “It seems,” he 


writes, “ to be as true to-day as ever that' aU waters flow 
to the sea ’; and while the public attention is naturaUy taken 
up with those who dwell on Mount Olympus, there are 
many totiers up the slopes whose verse, while, perhaps, 
lacking the divine afflatus, stiU exhibits merit worthy of 
recognition.” Our correspondent then appends several 
quotations from the work of such poets as he would wish 
to be represented in the book. We do not repeat them, 
because poets, we have observed, have an invincible dislike 
to be called “ minor ” ; but we may say that the passages 
are good—indeed, so weU chosen as to convince us that our 
correspondent himself is weU qualified to act as editor. 
Those with whom ideas originate are often the best per¬ 
sons to give them shape. But he will be wise, we think, 
to omit the word “ minor ” from his title. 


Apropos of the Minor Muse, we find in Mr, T. W. H. 
Crosland’s little coUection of parodies, entitled Other 
People's Wings, which the Unicom Press has just published 
at tiie very reasonable price of sixpence, an address to that 
Lady which is one of the happiest things in a volume 
noticeable for its verbal felicities and straightforward 
thinking. This is it: 

To tiie Minor Muse. 

Out of the light of the age, 

An age of superior things, 

I call unabashed unto thee, 

O little Muse of the valley. 

Scorn for the simple pipe, 

The trivial trite tune 

That a man may make in his youth, 

Is the fashion with all the world; 

A fashion dear to the cheap 
Toung supercilious scribe, 

Also, to wits and wags, 

And every honest fool. 

So that thy numerous sons, 

Sired by the windy Spring, 

Bristle, or blush, or blench 
At a hint of their parentage. 

But little Muse of mine. 

They err who have shame in thee. 

And grievously do they err 

Who bandy thy name when they scoff. 

For comely art thou, and wise, 

And affluent of heart, 

White are thy feet by the brooks, 

And pleasant thy voice in the vines. 

Thy Sister, the beautifnl-brow’d, 

Calm friend of them that endure, 

Loveth thee from her heights, 

And wherefore not we, who are naught ? 


The death of Col. Bobert Ingersoll means very little in 
England, where lurid atheism is, out of Hyde Park, un¬ 
popular. English editions of most of his writings may 
be had, but their influence cannot have been extensive. 
In America, however, where Ingersoll delivered many 
orations, he was a power. Oratory was essentially his 
proper vehicle: he had great command of vigorous 
language and was a master of effective platform methods. 
Indeed, Ward Beecher once introduced him to a public 
meeting in these words: “On the ground of a pure 
patriotism, of a pure humanity, and of a living faith in 
liberty, I give to him the right hand of fellowship. Let 
me introduce to you a man who, I say not flatteringly, but 
with sincere conviction, is the most brilliant speaker of the 
English tongue in any land on the globe.” His private 
life, we believe, was spotless, and that he considered 
himself a warrior in the battie for Truth we believe 
too. But the disturber of the simple faith of simple 
folk plays a horrible part. 
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Mu. F. J. Gould, writing in the HUrary Quid*, repeats 
this story from an Indiana paper: “ Colonel Ingersoll, 
while walking in front of the hotel yesterday, was 
approached by ‘Booster,’ the cross-eyed little newsboy, 
who is about two feet high, and a most forlorn-looking 
little fellow. ‘ Take a paper, sir ? ’ he asked, holding one 
up to the gigantic Pagan; ‘ take a paper, sir ? All about 
Ingersoll.’ ‘ Ingersoll! ’ exclaimed the Colonel, ' what’s 
Ingersoll been doing?’ ‘I dunno, sir,’ said Booster 
helplessly, ‘ but something orful, I expect.’ The Colonel 
took the paper, and gave the boy seventy-five cents as a 
reward for ms unconscious humour.” 


Miss Hethkrington’s valuable Index to Periodical* 
has now been published for 1898. Every year the task 
becomes more onerous. In 1890, for example, 64 pages 
sufficed; for 1891, 74 ; for 1892, 109; and so on, the new 
volume running to 241 pages. In her introduction Miss 
Hetherington writes: “what is wanted to inaugurate the 
new century bibliographically is first some annual com¬ 
plete general record of contemporary literature, but 
secondly and thirdly an annual classified catalogue of con¬ 
temporary books with a subject-index of the main contents 
of the books all incorporated in one alphabet.” No one 
oould carry through such a project better than Miss 
Hetherington herself. 


Dean Fabbab’s school story, Erie; or. Little by Little, 
has just been issued in a sixpenny edition by Messrs. 
Black. The following bibliographical note gives a good 
idea of its popularly: “ Published Nov. 1858; re¬ 
printed Dec. 1858, Feb. 1859, Nov. 1859, Nov. 1861, 
Oct. 1862, May 1864, Nov. 1865, Feb. 1867, May 1868, 
Sept. 1869, Nov. 1870, Jan. 1878, July 1874, Sept. 1875, 
Dec. 1876, April 1878, Sept. 1879, Jan. 1881, July 1882, 
Sept. 1883, July 1885, June 1887, Sept. 1896, Sept. 1897, 
Dec. 1898. New Illustrated Edition published Nov. 1889; 
reprinted March 1891, Aug. 1892, Oct. 1894.” 


M. Zola, having Ficonditi off his hands, is considering 
the shape in which to cast his novel on the Dreyfus case. 
But according to Mr. Vizetelly’s exercise in Boswellism, 
With Zola in England, a novel on English life is also to 
come, and there is also the social series, of which Ficonditi 
is the first, to complete; so that M. Zola has plenty of work 
in store for him. He is likely, indeed, to be very busy for 
some time to come, particularly as the embarrassments 
attaching to the position of a French popular idol are 
probably to be his directly the Dreyfus case is over. 


In the “Temple Glassies,” Mr. Dent’s series of good 
literature for the pocket, Sterne’s Sentimental Journal has 
just been issued. In looking through it our eyes fell on 
the word Bennes, a name just now in every one’s mind as 
the spot selected to see the rebirth of honour in France; 
the spot where, if justice is still possible, Caytain Dreyfus 
will make good his right again to receive his sword. It 
was at Bennes, we then noticed, that, nearly a century and 
a half ago, Sterne witnessed the return of his sword to 
the Marquis d’E + ***. The Marquis, our readers will 
not object to be reminded, had come upon evil days, and 
he decided that there was no way out but commerce. So 
to the Court he delivered up his sword, for the State to 
keep it until he could reclaim it. It happened that 
Sterne was in Bennes when the Marquis returned to make 
Ibis reclamation: 

The Marquis enter’d the court with his whole family: 

he supported his lady-his eldest son supported his 

sister, and his youngest was at the other extreme of the 

line next his mother-he put his handkerchief to his 

faoe twice ——— 

—There was a dead silence. When the Marquis had 
approach’d within six paces of the tribunal, he gave the 
Marchioness to his youngest son, and advancing three 


steps before his family—he reclaim’d his sword. His 
sword was given him, and the moment he got it into his 
hand, he drew it almost out of the scabbard—’twas the 
shining face of a friend he had once given up—he look’d 
attentively along it, beginning at the hilt, as if to see 
whether it was the same—when observing a little rust 
which it had contracted near the point, he brought it near 

his eye, and bending his head down over it-1 think 

I saw a tear fall upon the place: I could not be deceived 
by what followed. 

“ I shall find,” said he, “ some other way to get it off.” 

When the Marquis had said this, he return’d his sword 
into its scabbard, made a bow to the guardians of it—and 
with his wife and daughter, and his two sons following 
him, walk’d out. 

O how I envied him his feelings! 

And that other soldier whose sword also must be handed 
to him again—metaphorically, at any rate: there will be 
many, we trust, to envy his feelings too. 


In the second act of Strindberg’s drama The Father, of 
which an English translation has just been published— 
to which we allude elsewhere this week — there is 
either an instance of literary borrowing or a striking 
literary coincidence. The Captain is addressing Laura, 
who has commented on his tears. “ Yes, I am crying,” 
he says, “although I am a man. But has not a man 
eyes ? Has not a man hands, limbs, senses, opinions, 
passions ? Is he not fed with the same food, hurt by the 
same weapons, warmed and cooled by the same summer 
and winter as a woman is ? If you prick us do we not 
bleed? If you tickle us do we not laugh?” And so 
forth. Bemembering the tremendous force which the 
same words, or nearly the same, have as spoken by Shy- 
lock, we wonder that Strindberg borrowed them for the 
new situation. But perhaps he did not borrow them 
at all. 


A hint as to influence upon life which novels can 
exercise may be gained from an article in the Pottery 
Gatette, where the novelists are taken to task for neglecting 
the potter and the potter’s art, to the detriment of the 
potter’s fame. If only well-treated in fiction the potter 
might win as prominent place in the public eye as, say, the 
professional cricketer. Instead, he is passed by. Dickens 
neglected him, Charles Beade neglected him, Stevenson, 
Mr. Haggard, Mr. Hardy, Mr. Blackmore, and Mr. 
Kipling—all have left him out of their books. On the 
other hand, we would remind the Pottery Gazette, the 
potter’s place in the Bubaiyat of Omar Khayyam is an 
important one. 


The vigilance of our readers is unfailing. Last week 
we quoted the following announcement of a country 
clergyman in his parish magazine: “ The ancient oak 
chest belonging to the parish has been restored and placed 
in the schoolroom. It is over 200 years old. If any 
parishioners have books or articles of public interest which 
they would like to give to the parish, and hand down to 
posterity, they will be welcomed by the rector and church¬ 
wardens, and deposited in the chest.” And now comes 
a card from a novelist, asking pertinently, we must admit: 
“What have the parishioners done to be deposited in a 
chest 200 years old ? ” 


In connexion with the Literary “Learies” which are 
printed on our Prize Competition page, it might be men¬ 
tioned that the London Letter is now offering its readers 
an amusing series of political “ Learies,” which both ir 
picture and verse follow closely the classical examples in 
the Book of Nonsense. 


Mr. Jesse Lynch Williams, a new American writer of 
short stories, chiefly with a journalistic flavour, tells the 
following reminiscence of his beginnings as a member of 
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the Fourth Estate. Like so many other young men who 
hare the true literary spirit, he began with reverence. 
In his own words: 

When I first came to Scribner's Magazine I was a 
walking interrogation point. The editor would toss a 
letter across the table j ust like a common piece of paper, 
saying: “ Here's a letter from Kipling. It’s all right.” 
It might as well have been a note from his tailor. 

I stood by and shivered at the sacrilege. And the type¬ 
writers ! They would pound out letters to Meredith, 
Stockton, James, Howells, and Kipling, just as they might 
have done to me, without changing a feature or missing a 
punctuation mark, and I marvelled at their nerve. One 
day a stout, middle-aged man brushed by me in the office. 
We begged each other's pardon. 

“Hold on a minute.” called the editor; “I want to 
speak to you, Howells.” 

* “ Is that H >well8 ? ” I asked the office-boy. 

“Sure.” 

“ Mr. Howells ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ Mr. W. D. Howells ? ” 

“ Cert.” 

“ Mr. William Dean Howells ? ” 

“ The same.” 

And I softly caressed the sleeve that the novelist had 
brushed against, as if it had been touched by a Baint. 

But the feeling, Mr. Williams adds, wore off after a 
time. And now he is an author himself. 


In a leiter from Mr. James Drummond, concerning a 
Kilmarnock Bums, which we printed last week, the name 
of Mr, Stillie, the Edinburgh bookseller, was printed 
Stille. 


Bibliographical. 

“ Sir Walter ” will soon be one of the most edited of 
authors. In the old days it was considered sufficient' to 
reprint the Waverley novels in all sorts of sizes, bindings, 
and prices, without any further introduction than the name 
and fame of Scott afforded. But latterly we have changed 
all that. In 1893-94 Scott was “introduced” to a de¬ 
generate public by Mr. Andrew Lang; last year Mr. 
Clement Shorter supplied an edition of the novels with 
“bibliographical notes”; and now we are told that I)r. 
Garnett has undertaken to supervise yet another edition. I 
am glad to observe, by the way, that though we have taken 
to editing Sir Walter, we have ceased for the moment to 
“ abridge ” him. Miss Braddon performed this office in 
1881 for a certain number of the novels, but I believe the 
project was never carried to completion. In 1886 came 
an abridgment of Kenilworth for the use of schools, and 
then, in 1888, an abridgment of The Talisman. I do not 
say that Scott does not bear “cutting” here and there, 
for he was apt to be slow and perfunctory in his move¬ 
ment; but so many readers, happily or unhappily, have 
acquired the art of “ skipping,” that abridgments, now¬ 
adays, seem an unnecessary luxury. 

So we are to have a memoir of Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, 
the popular players; and from the pen of Mr. Edgar Pem¬ 
berton. The wonder is that we have not had it before. 
Mrs. Kendal has favoured us with her Dramatic Opinions 
(reprinted from Murray's Magazine), and very readable 
they were; but they were very slight in the biographical 
sense, and in that respect Mr. Pemberton will have no 
difficulty in improving upon them. Unhappily, he has 
already dealt with the early history of Mrs. Kendal’s 
family in his memoir of her brother, T. W. Robertson 
(1893); and there is a good deal about the Kendals, too, 
in his account of John Hare, Comedian (1895), Mr. Hare and 
the Kendals having been associated between 1875 and 1888. 
Still, I have no doubt Mr. Pemberton will be able to 
say about both Mr. and Mrs. Kendal a good deal that is 
fresh and interesting. Though most of his time, I believe, 
is, or has been, given up to commerce, he is an enthusiast 


for the stage, and has for A long time acted a 6 critid of the 
theatre for one of the Birmingham daily papers. 

Talking of players, I see that Mr. George P. Hawtrey 
has written a novel which Mr. Arrowsmith will publish. 
Mr. Hawtrey has always been , one of the most literary of 
actors. He comes, as most people know, of good academic 
stock, and no one who knew him was Surprised when, 
some years ago, he wrote a classical burlesque on the 
subject of Atalanta, which was duly produced at the 
8 trand Theatre. Since then short stories and sketches 
from his pen have been in evidence in many journalistic 
quarters. Actors and actresses, in truth, are becoming 
formidable rivals of the professional men and women of 
letters. They “throw off” novels and poems in the 
intervals between theatrical engagements, and, to that 
extent, some of them are never “ resting.” When they 
are not on the stago they are in the study, always “ pick¬ 
ing up gold and silver ” wherever they may be. 

Do we want another biography of John Wesley ? Mr. 
H. D. Lowry would seem to think so, or he would not 
have taken it in hand. But, really, assuming that 
Southey’s memoir is inadequate and out of date, what is to 
become of its numerous successors? The centenary in 
1891 brought with it not only new editions of the Life by 
Southey, and of the Life and Times by Tyerman, but new 
monographs by James Ellis, Edith Kenyon, and others, to 
say nothing of one or two anonymous volumes and also 
Wesley His Own Biographer, a book compiled from Wesley’s 
letters and journals. Previous to 1890-91 there were the 
Lives by Bevan, J. W. Kirton, Matthew Lelievre, R. Green, 
John Telford, Atkinson, and so on. On the whole, John 
Wesley has been one of the most “ biographed ” of men. 

It is pleasant to know that the late Principal Caird’s 
lectures on Natural Beligion will have for preface a 
memoir of the author, from the pen of his brother, the 
Master of Balliol. Personally I am for reducing the 
number of biographies, but John Caird’s personality and 
career were among those that really deserve to be cele¬ 
brated. I do not believe that anything he wrote will live 
as literature, but he was in his time a great influence in 
Scotland, and that influence has since been extended— 
through the agency of those whom he impressed—to many 
quarters of the globe. Whatever he may have been as 
professor or as Principal, he was essentially a preacher, 
and one who attracted and delighted thinking ana feeling 
people. I feel quite sorry for those who have never heard 
John Caird speaking, at his best, from the “poopit.” 
Though he was not precisely a “ man of letters,” his 
sermons had a very agreeable literary tone and flavour. 

One cannot help regretting that Lady Betty Balfour’s 
monograph concerning the late Lord Lytton should be 
confined to the incidents of his Indian Viceroyalty. There 
is another case in which the biography of a man ought to 
be written. Lord Lytton the Viceroy is a very interesting, 
and even piquant, figure; but why not tell us something 
about “Owen Meredith” the verse writer, and Robert 
Lytton the diplomatist ? The second Lord Lytton had not 
the versatility of his father, but he was the more engaging 
of the two. “Bulwer ” never did magnetise, but “Owen 
Meredith ” (within limits) does. One would like to have 
the story of Robert, Lord Lytton, told in full. He must 
have been a very clover letter-writer when he chose. 

There should be a public for the facsimile reproduction 
of The Germ which Mr. Stock announces. The story of 
the short-lived serial has been told over and over again, 
fragmentarily or otherwise, in such books as Rossetti’s 
Letters, Mrs. Wood's Rossetti and the Pre-Raphaelite Brother¬ 
hood, and so forth; and yet uncommonly few have ever 
“set eyes” upon a copy of the remarkable periodical. 
That Mr. W. M. Rossetti should edit and “introduce” the 
facsimile is right enough, for did he not originally edi 
the later issues of The Germ, albeit he was only twenty 
years of age at the time? No doubt he has a good deal 
of interesting information to convey. 

The Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

The Cornish Poet. 

2 he Poetical Workt of It. S. llawker. Edited, with Preface 
and Bibliography, by Alfred Wallis. (John Lane. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

The Rev. Robert Stephen Hawker is a very interesting 
and vigorous minor poet. Now, “ minor poet ” is a much- 
abused word. When the modern reviewer wishes to give 
a mere versifier a “ soft dismissal from the skies ” he calls 
him a minor poet. It signifies that the reviewer (rightly 

or wrongly) thinks him 
merely a clever versifier. 
In other words, he uses 
it as a euphemism for 
“poetaster.” And since 
the average modern re¬ 
viewer is “skoary” (as 
our American brethren 
say) of pronouncing any 
recent poet to be really 
distinguished, lest he 
should happen to guess 
wrong, all recent poets 
are likewise called 
“minor poets.” It fol¬ 
lows that, since “ things 
which are equal to the 
same thing are equal 
to one another,” “ new 
poet” and “poetaster" are convertible terms. That is 
not quite what the reviewer intended; but it is a logical 
conclusion for the man in the street to draw, and really not 
so far from the average reviewer’s private thoughts. Nor 
yet far from the truth. Three-fifths of new poets have ever 
been poetasters. The pity is that the average reviewer has 
not the judgment or courage to distinguish the remaining 
two-fifths; and, above all, that he should cover his lack of 
discernment or courage by abusing the old term “ minor 
poet.” It means a true poet who, from varying causes, 
falls into what one may call the subaltern rank of poetry. 
Or perhaps rather a rank below that of General—since 
there are various degrees of General, both official and 
dependent on earned reputation. True minor poets may 
be divided into two classes—professional and unpro¬ 
fessional. Professional minor poets may again be sub¬ 
divided into those who have cultivated small powers to an 
exquisite degree—such as Herrick, Collins, Gray—and 
those whose careers have been manquei, in spite of great 
powers, through defective taste. Such were Crashaw, 
Cowley, and perhaps Donne—men who would have been 
much more tnan minor poets had their great gifts been 
controlled by a corresponding aesthetic sense. Even now 
their affluence of power would suffice most living artistic 
poets for a reputation. The unprofessional minor poets 
may be subdivided into those, like Raleigh, who were 
content to cast off some two or three small poems in the 
course of an externally active life, but those few admirable; 
on the other hand, those who have written not less 
copiously than the professional poets, but seldom with 
equal effect. To the latter class Stephen Hawker belongs. 
What he would have been as a professional poet it is 
difficult to surmise. Probably he was too interested in 
external life ever to have been a poet by profession: his 
verse was purely accidental. It is true that even with the 
great professional poet his poems are an accident, the 
overflow of a brimful life and mind. As a singer of the 
highest rank once said to the present writer, “ a poet 
should be much greater than his poetry.” The difference 
is that such a man’s poems are the distillation of his 
life. The verses of a Hawker are mere careless rills 
from his life. It is the scope between the trickle of 


casual runnels and the convergent rush of a few grea 
rivers. Hawker wrote almost as much, quite as too much, 
as Wordsworth, without Wordsworth’s lifelong concentra¬ 
tion of aim and study. What could come of it but amassed 
mediocrity ? Yet, because of what was really in the man, 
now and again he found himself, in spite of himself, in 
spite of his anti-poetic method; his personality broke its 
way into verse, and the result was a poem—beyond all 
room for doubt, a living poem. 

For Hawker had a personality, a very singular, arrest¬ 
ing personality; and our one quarrel with this otherwise 
excellently edited book is that the Memoir does not bring 
it out. We have all the essential facts of his life, as care¬ 
fully as biographer could desire. We. do not get at one 
essential fact of his character. Yet his character is most 
necessary to the appreciation of his poetry. You would 
think he was merely a cultivated, conscientious, hard¬ 
working country parson, devoted to his duties and his 
people, with a taste for poetry in his leisure hours. All 
that he was. But all that many another vicar is. What 
he was more than this is just what makes Hawker the 
poet, as distinct from Hawker the excellent clergyman. 
We should have been given some glimpse of the stalwart, 
athletic Cornish parson, mingling with the fishermen of 
the beach in a half sea-garb, as much at home with them 
as with the poets, enamoured of the sea and all open-air 
pursuits; yet, shot through this brave, open character, a 
most curious, at first sight antithetical texture of mys¬ 
ticism, verging even towards superstition—probably no 
less Cornish than the rest; for who says Cornish says 
Celtic. He believed in the evil eye, and would recount 
how this or that old dame displayed all the tokens of it. 
Now all this serves to explain the very remarkable dual 
texture of his poetry. One finds the same antithesis in a 
certain detail of his life. He found himself stranded in 
his career at the University, without funds to continue his 
education. What did this chivalrous, poetic-minded 
native of Plymouth, Drake’s Plymouth, do ? He went off 
and proposed to a lady some years his elder, who had 
money; was accepted, married her, and continued his 
studies at the University. It was a quite happy marriage; 
but exhibits the singular blending of two characters in 
this most picturesque man. There are not a few people 
who can fall decently in love with any woman they 
please, provided she be amiable and capable of per¬ 
sonal attachment to them. It is a ■ character rare in 
poets; but Hawker would seem to have been one of the 
exceptions. Why should he not, on the principle of the 
Northern farmer, fall in love where the money was ? He 
saw no reason why he should not; and since he wanted 
the money, he did. 

These two sides of Hawker—the pic in air and the 
mystical—emerge most strikingly in his poetry, as we have 
intimated. We are not aware of any Buch remarkable 
combination in the whole range of literature. Within 
a few pages of this book you can find it all exemplified in 
its seeming discordance. He caught the spirit of the 
old ballads and songs with striking success, if it may not 
rather be said that he belonged by nature to their class. 
There is a rare vigour and masculinity in his productions 
of this kind. The famous “ Song of the Western Men ” 
was actually taken for an antique by Scott, Macaulay, 
and others, though only its refrain was old. “ Sir Beville ” 
is another ballad with the true martial ring; or take this 
fine song, grimly spirited, full of the salt sea wind : 

A Citoox of Henn'.u lifI'E. 

Thus said the rushing raven 
Unto bis hungry mate: 

“ Ho ! gossip ! for Bude Haven, 

There be corpses six or eight. 

Cawk! oawk! the crew and skipper 
Are wallowing in the sea. 

So there’s a savoury supper 
For my old dame and me 
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“Cawk! gaffer! thou art dreaming, 

The shore hath wreckers bold; 

Would rend the yelling seamen 
Prom the clutching billows’ hold. 

Cawk! cawk ! they’d bound for booty 
Into the dragon’s den, 

And shout for ‘ death or duty ’ 

If the prey were drowning men.” 

Loud laughed the listening surges 
At the guess our grandame gave : 

You might call them Boanerges 
Prom the thunder of their wave. 

Aud mockery followed after 
The sea-bird’s jeering brood, 

That filled the skies with laughter 
Prom Lundy Light to Bude. 

“ Cawk! cawk ! ” then said the raven, 

“ I am fourscore years and ten, 

Yet never in Bude Haven 
Did I croak for rescued men. 

They will save the Captain’s girdle, 

And shirt, if shirt there be, 

But leave their blood to curdle 
For my old dame and me.” 

So said the rushing raven 
Unto his hungry mate: 

“Ho! gossip! for Bude Haven, 

There be corpses six or eight. 

Cawk ! cawk! the crew and skipper 
Are wallowing in the sea, 

O what a savoury supper 
For my old dame and me ! ” 

Or read that swinging hunting-ballad which tells how 

On the ninth of November, in the year fifty-two, 

Three jolly foxhunters, all sons of true blue, 

They rode from Pencarrow, not fearing a wet coat, 

To take their diversion with Arscott of Tetcott. 

Then turn to “ Aishah Shechinah,” a mystical poem of 
wonderful power and beauty, and be amazed that it should 
have come from the same mind. Or let us quote another 
such poem, “King Arthur’s Waes-Hael.” It should be 
explained that the wine was drawn with straws from a 
bowl, the cover of it domed to represent a woman’s breast. 

Waes-hael for knight and dame ! 

O ! merry be their dole; 

Drink-hael! in Jesu’s name 
We fill the tawny bowl; 

But cover down the curving crest. 

Mould of the Orient Lady’s breast. 

Waes-hael! yet lift no lid: 

Drain ye the reeds for wine. 

Driuk-hael ! the milk was hid 
That soothed that Babe divine; 

Hushed, as this hollow channel flows, 

He drew the balsam from the rose. 

Waes-hael! thus glowed the breast 
Where a God yearned to cling; 

Drink-hael! so Jesu pressed 
Life from its mystic spring; 

Then hush, and bend in reverent sign 
And breathe the thrilling reeds for wiue. 

Waes-hael! in shadowy scene, 

Lo ! Christmas- children we; 

Drink-hael! behold we lean 
At a far Mother’s knee; 

To dream that thus her bosom tiuded, 

Aud learn thedip of Bethlehem's Child. 

Such a bold yet reverent blending of sacred and profano is 
altogether imaginative, and mediasval rather than modem 
in spirit. Space would fail us to quote all that strikes us 
in these remarkable poems. They deserve to be widely 
known by all lovers of literature, who are willing to 
undergo the labour of search among a mass (it must be 
confessed) of often lengthy mediocrity, hardly paralleled 
outside Wordsworth. 


A Gay Tragedy. 

Thibaw't Queen. By H. Fielding. (Harper & Brothers. 6s.) 

Here is a tragedy that one reads with halting laughter. 
Thibaw was not twenty years of age when he became King 
of Burma and lord of all white elephants; Mebya, his 
queen, was nineteen. Boy and girl they had grown up 
together; boy and girl they governed Burma in the inter¬ 
vals of ball-play and private theatricals. And then one 
morning steamboats came, steaming fast— 

Can’t you ’ear their paddles chunkin’ from Rangoon to 

Mandalay ?— 

and the king stopped playing, and the queen threw herself 
on the palace floor and cried her little eyes out. 

It is scarce fifteen years since we annexed Burma and 
carried Thibaw to India, yet no one has made close inquiry 
into the life of splendour and fatuity which these young 
people lived in the gilded palace at Mandalay. No one, 
until Mr. Fielding saw in the tragedy a new Arabian 
Nights tale. “It seemed from all I could hear that it 
would be more like looking a thousand years back into 
the days of the charmed Bagdad than hearing a tale of 
yesterday. The whole atmosphere was full of hidden loves 
and secret murders, of plots and counter plots, of passion 
and of colour, such as we know not now.” How to find 
the thread ? There were no documents, or newspapers, 
or volumes of reminiscences. At last Mr. Fielding found 
one who knew. 

“ She was a maid of honour.” This may seem to throw 
a backstairs and dubious light upon the story; but the 
author of that penetrating study of Burmese character and 
creed entitled The Soul of a People is not likely to be 
deceived in matters of fact; and Mr. Fielding’s long 
judicial experience is an even more practical guarantee 
that these statements are true in substance. “ She had 
been maid of honour to the queen for four years, up to 
the last moment of the-surrender. . . . It is true that she 
had been but a child theb; she was only thirteen when 
Mandalay was taken; she saw but with childish eyes, 
heard but with childish ears.” Mr. Fielding wisely gives 
us the maid’s own words as much as possible ; and alike 
when the child is speaking or the man is interpreting the 
story is naive and limpid and unique. 

There were five or six hundred maids of honour to 
Mebya, and this little daughter of a Chinese contractor, 
who joined the throng in her ninth year, was as proud 
and happy as any. You would swear to her lisp and 
dancing eyes when she tells how the queen allowed each 
of her maids of honour nine new silk skirts a month. 
“Skirts got spoiled in many ways, playing hide-and-seek 
in the palace gardens, and feeding the fishes—you were 
never allowed to wear an old skirt, even to go boating in ; 
it was always necessary to be smart before the queen.” 
The hide-and-seek was great fun, but it did not do to find 
the queen, and so 

“ the maids of honour would go wandering about and 
looking in all the wrong places.” 

“ Wiiat happened if any one was rash enough to fiud 
the queen '1 ” I asked. The girl laughed. It appears 
that when she first went to the palace and played hide- 
and-seek she fouud the queen. “ For, indeed, it was easy 
enough. I could see her kneeling down on a little hill 
behind a clump of bamboos. Every one who looked could 
see. I went up aud found her. I thought I was very 
clever.” 

“Aud then 

“ She boxed my ears. She was angry.” 

Three times a year there was a water festival. The King 
of Burma and his pages threw water at the Queen of 
Burma and her maids of honour, and they threw water 
back. “ We got very wot, and we were not allowed to 
wear old dresses, but quite new ones. They were all 
spoilt, of course.” There was a low bamboo barrier 
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separating the king and his pages from the queen’s 
party. 

“ And did the ministers and pages never cross over the 
barrier ? ” 

“If any minister or page had crossed the barrier he 
would have been executed right off. No one did, of 
course. No, girls never orossed to the men’s side. How 
can you ask such questions, Thakin ? The barrier was put 
up to prevent it.” 

Still it was difficult to avoid being executed sometimes. 
One day the queen lost her little dog. It was a tiny dog 
of the “Flossie” type; it had long silky hair. Search 
was made, and at last Flossie was found squeezed to death 
behind a large new mirror, one of several which had just 
been placed in the palace by soldiers. Disgraceful care¬ 
lessness ! The queen said she would have all those soldiers 
executed immediately. 

“ 4 Maung, Maung,’ said the queen to the king, ‘ I do 
not think your soldiers are any better than animals, or 
they would not have let my little dog die like this. They 
ought to be executed.’ 

But the king patted her shoulder again. 

‘You are angry now, Su, 8u, but you would be dreadfully 
sorry to-morrow if you had a lot of men killed because of 
your dog. See, now, it was only an accident.’ 

But the queen was very angry, and moved away towards 
the palace to give the order to have the men executed, and 
the king went with her, speaking soothing words to her as 
she went. We all looked at each other in fear and followed 
behiud, horrified at what the queen proposed to do. We 
all hoped that the king would succeed in quieting the 
queen. And he did. . . . Then the little dog was buried 
in the garden, and soon we forgot all about him and the 
narrow escape the men had who put mirrors in the palace.” 

Twice a year the king scrambled rupees among his 
soldiers and attendants, who tumbled over each other in 
their greed. “ We all used to laugh ; the king and queen 
and everybody laughed till they could not laugh any 
more.” And onco the king and queen thought they would 
cook their own dinner! The king learned to boil rice 
quite nicely, and the queen to make cakes like Japanese 
women. “Ah, Thakin, it was pleasant in the palace in 
those days.” They were so young, this king and queen, 
and think of their portion! The palace, built by King 
Mindon, was ablaze with red and gold; all of gold were 
the facade, the pillars, and the great spire called “the 
centre of the universe.” The throne room was supported 
on pillars of the finest teak ; and all the state rooms were 
gilded and carved. The palace gardens contained lakes 
full of lotus and lilies; and the odours of champak and 
jasmine blew from alley to alley. Beyond lay the Irra¬ 
waddy, and the hills of Sagaing crowned with pagodas. 
And what of the sunsets, and what of the moonlight, and 
what of the tinkly temple bells? 

It would have been paradise but for politics. On the 
death of King Mindon in 1878 Thibaw had been taken 
from a monastery and pushed on the throne by the queen- 
mother, who then executed his brothers. Mebya, burning 
with love and jealousy, had thrust her elder sister out of 
the position of head queen. Thibaw regretted his rivals, 
Mebya feared hers. A cruel and sleepless watch she kept. 
Her queen ship, which began when she was nineteen and 
ended when she was twenty-six, was a fight for her own 
hand. Gradually the old wise ministers of King Mindon 
fell away : Mebya snubbed them one by one. “ Who is 
a minister to order such a thing ? ” the girl-queen would 
say with flashing eyes; “let him go!” And so the 
minister went to his country house, and his department 
went to the dogs. Crime increased. Plots multiplied. 

And the boy king was not always good. One evening 
he was led away by some of his pages, and got miserably 
drunk—he who had been a monk, and who still loved the 
pagoda!—he was ashamed of himself. But he had worse 
tempters. There was his old schoolfellow, the Yenaung 


prince; what a reprobate he was you may guess by the 
use he made of electricity: 

He had electric bells fitted up from his room to the 
rooms of the wives, one bell to each, and when he wanted 
any particular wife he just touched her bell and she came 
running quickly. He did this so that the other wives 
should not know who was with him and be jealous. They 
only heard a belt ring somewhere, but they could not tell 
who it was the prince favoured. If he wanted them all he 
rang all the bells, and there was a noise as of a tempest 
of ringing, and girls came running from all their many 
rooms. 

This Yenaung prince introduced the king to a young 
and pretty girl, the daughter of the Wun of Kanni, and 
chuckled when he saw that the king’s love was captured. 
The girl, dressed as a page, was introduced into the male 
side of the palace. For months she lay hidden, and the 
king came to her daily, and Mebya knew nothing. Yet 
the girl was doing all she could to endanger Mebya’s 
position as queen. At last the queen heard all, and “ in a 
thought, in a moment, before the king had even time to 
realise that he was discovered, before the girl and her 
people had time to escape, the girl and her father, and all 
those who had taken part in the plot, were seized and 
executed.” A little later the Yenaung prince himself died 
of a fever; it was the queen who called it “fever.” 
Events like this—and there were many such—undoubtedly 
ruffled the happiness of the king and queen. But the 
king was for a quiet life, and the queen had a buoyant 
heart, and so “ in the intervals between the plots and the 
assassinations they played. They ran about the gardens 
and hid in the thickets, and laughed with the abandon of 
children.” 

The queen was but wise in her own conceit; she feared 
calamity from within; it came from without. She con¬ 
nected it with love; it rose out of the duty on teak. There 
were other things: vidt the Blue Books. But the teak 
trouble was uppermost. The Bombay-Burma Trading 
Corporation, Limited, had a lease of some teak forests in 
Upper Burma. It felled and exported teak under certain 
conditions and on payment of a duty. In 1884 the 
Burmese Government accused the Company of infringing 
the rules as to the size of the timber cut, causing a heavy 
loss to the revenue. There was an inquiry, and the 
Burmese Government ordered the Company to refund the 
missing revenue, and also pay a fine of a quarter of a million 
sterling. The Company refused, and was supported by 
the British Government. The war cloud grew and grew. 
The golden palace at Mandalay was given over to councils 
and embittered differences of opinion. If the Sinpyu- 
maslim, the queen-mother, who had given this boy and 
girl their throne, could have prevailed, there would have 
been no war. If the venerable Kinwun Mingyi could 
have stood against the mocking words of Mebya there 
would have been no war. If Thibaw and Mebya had 
possessed the smallest knowledge of what they were doing 
there would have been no war. 

The little maid of honour lay ill, and her mother was 
with her, when one day she heard a deep sound. “ There 
was no sign of any thunder. I could not make it 
out. . . . My mother said: ‘ Did you hear no sounds ? ’ 
and I said: ‘ Yes; a sound as of thunder far away.’ Then 
she told me it was the great guns of the English firing 
down the river.” Meanwhile the queen had learned the 
truth. Under a tamarind tree in the glorious gardens of 
her palace, Mebya had coaxed from a few children the 
facts which every official had conspired to keep from her 
ears. Children told her of her doom. She was herself a 
child in knowledge. A child’s memory has preserved the 
story of her brief splendour. The whole tragedy is childish, 
pretty and pitiful, and of small account. But as a tale for 
the chimney corner it is good hearing, and Mr. Fielding is 
to be thanked for giving it to the world. His book is the 
lightest reading, yet its charm and pathos are haunting. 
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An Amateur of Religion. 

The Mena nr and Position of the Church of England. By 
Arthur Galton. With a Preface on the Royal Supremacy, 
by J. Henry Shorthouse. (Kegan Paul. 3s. 6d.) 

The author of this book, who on the title-page writes 
himself down Curate of Windermere, is a man endowed by 
nature with a taste for theological speculation, and by 
hazard with a sufficiency of this world’s goods to render 
him free to indulge it. Soon after graduating at Cam¬ 
bridge the methods of Roman controversy captured his 
imagination, and he submitted himself to the author ltyof 
the Pope. He was ordained priest in 1880 by Dr. 
Ullathorne, and resided at Oscott as professor of some¬ 
thing till 1885; then he retired from the exercise of his 
sacerdotal office and entered again into university life at 
New College, Oxford. With some success and distinction 
he pursued the study of history. Now, fourteen years 
after his abandonment of his priestly office, he has 
offered himself for the ministry of the Anglican Church. 
The path of his deliberate wanderings is sufficiently 
unusual to be interesting to a looker-on, and we may say 
of him what we should say of few religious eccentrics, that 

he was justified in writing a book. 

Of Mr. Galton’s Apologia it may be said, in the first 
place, that it is free from the personalities and pettiness 
which before now we have had occasion to deprecate m 
the controversial writings of quondam priests. Persons 
who are curious as to the menus and wine lists of the 
presbytery, or the demoralising influence of the con¬ 
fessional, will search this volume in vain. The Curate of 
Windermere writes as an historical student, if not always 
very temperately. He presents you with a bird’s-eye 
view of ecclesiastical history as he sees it. Within the 
compass of his 250 pages he could do no more. He sees 
the Christian world divided into patriarchates; sees the 
Roman patriarchate predominant in virtue both of the 
city’s temporal lordship and of its importance as the great 
clearing-house and market-place of the nations. He sees 
Rome presently cut off from the East, and from the Greek 
spirit and literature; little by little he sees the spirit of 
Christianity overwhelmed and stifled by the genius of the 
City. A hard, mercenary mind—the mind of the papal 
Curia—is concentrated always upon the effort to gain 
wealth, and on the basis of spiritual powers divinely com¬ 
mitted to consolidate a temporal empire. So the courtesy 
title of one generation is asserted to vindicate a new 
prerogative in the next. To a like end the forged 
Donation of Constantine; to a like end are heaped up 
the False Decretals. On every hand, in every nation of 
the West, the Pope by his agents is busy. In every 
diocese the authority of the Ordinary is undermined by 
intrusive battalions of monks and friars subject directly to 
the Holy See, and by it endowed with spiritual powers 
that must leave the parochial clergy by comparison 
impotent. The Pope is found exercising more and more 
influence over parochial and provincisl affairs, till the 
bestowal of all benefices, all bishoprics, is almost abso¬ 
lutely conceded to him, as of divine right. Meanwhile, in 
learning and physical science a darkness that may be felt. 
The witness of such a Church, accepted at its own price by 
Newman and his followers, the Curate of Windermere 
laughs to scorn. The mediicval Church “ is out of court 
as an authority solely on the plea of ignorance.” 

Western Europe, composed of young and barbarous 
peoples, was shut up withiu itself for nearly a thousand 
years, with only a debased form of Latin and a few scat¬ 
tered shreds of knowledge as its only inheritance from the 
great past. Naturally, in this ignorant isolation, its point 
of view was narrowed and distorted. . . . Those ages 
could only look at the past through themselves and their 
own experiences. They applied this curious and wrong 
perspective to every species of knowledge: to their theo¬ 
logy no less than to their science and their history. . . . 
The h-roos of Greece and Borne, the characters of the Old 


and New Testaments, wore the clothes and spoke the 

language of the Middle Ages. . . . The mediaeval point of 
view is full of interest, and is perpetually charming ; but 
we must allow for it when we pass on to serious criticism. 
... We all have allowed for it in classical history aud 
literature. We have by no means all escaped from it m 
theology or in church government. Nor shall we escape 
until we realise that the papal claims, the Donation of Con¬ 
stantine, and all that depends on them, are precisely on the 
same level, and of as much or as little value as any other 

_j•_1 n f Jiiatnrv And tbfl classics. 


The Anglican reformers, therefore, were most wonder¬ 
fully right when, in the grey dawn of the new learning, 
they cast boldly back to the earliest ages and made their 
appeal to the consensus of the undivided Church and, 
ultimately, to the testimony of Holy Writ. And that, says 
Mr. Galton (surely lapsing for a moment from the Greek 
spirit which he so commends), “ there can be no doubt 
whatever, excludes the very notion of a Papacy. He is 
at some pains, however, to discredit the majestic sentence 
that circles the dome of St. Peter’s—(“ May not that have 
something to do with it?” asked Thackeray of a friend, 
who had expressed his British wonder at the endurance of 
Roman authority): “Tu es Petrus, et super hanc petram 
icdificabo ecdesiam meam.” He impresses upon us that 
while 7 T€Tpa means a rock, wtVpos is a mere boulder; only 
he should not have forgotten to explain how that distinc¬ 
tion might have been pointed in the Aramaic original 
speech. But it is a tedious old controversy, and on the 
whole we rejoice that Mr. Galton has found time, since his 
Oscott days, to forget the other “Petrine” speeches and 
the grounds of the asserted predominance of Peter m the 
narrative of the New Testament. , , 

But what of the “ message and position of the Onurcb 
of England ? They cannot be given more fairly than in 
the author’s own words : 


The Roman clergy, as a whole, are almost as ignoraut 
of Greek now as they were before Erasmus; and their 
Vaticanism has made them even more bitterly opposed 
than they were at the Renaissance both to the methods of 
Greek thought and to the masters of Greek theology. . . . 
If Russia become civilised and hold together, her Church 
must become civilised with her. We may see a large, 
learned, and zealous Greek Church again, after five cen¬ 
turies of oppression. If so, Rome will find on one flank 
of herself such a rival as, for size, unity, and unanswerable 
arguments against the Papaoy, she has never known. On 
the other flank, I hope she may find a strong, united 
Church of all the English-speaking peoples, worthy to 
represent the British Empire and the United States on 
their spiritual side. This I conceive to be the true Message 
and Position of the English Church, and her Mission to 
the world. 


And so, when the Russian Orthodox Church and the 
Church of England shall have closed in upon and finally 
rased the rotten edifice of Trent and Pius IX. the future 
of Christendom, we are to understand, will be assured. We 
confess ourselves less sanguine than Mr. Galton. There 
will be surely a few outstanding difficulties. The peasantry 
of Russia and the Balkan States are said to be not a whit 
behind the corresponding class in Italy or Spain in the 
extravagance of their superstition; the learned theologians 
of the Oriental churches repudiate the orders of the 
Anglican clergy no less vehemently than does Leo XHI.; 
and the heresies implied in the XXXIX Articles—-a 
hundred and forty-nine was it that the Moscow authorities 
counted up for Mr. Palmer ?—have not grown fewer: it 
is not for nothing that the Oriental churches boast 
“orthodoxy” as their note. Here it occurs to us to 
wonder that Mr. Galton’s spirit of reverence for antiquity 
has not guided him into that stronghold of conservatism 
itself. But perhaps that resource is reserved against the 
recurrence of disappointment in his present sphere. 

Meanwhile the value of his essay consists in the per¬ 
sonal testimony of an honest, active-minded amateur of 
history and religion. It is a pebble in the urn. 
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The Finest Short Story ? 

Boult de Suif. From the French of Guy de Maupassant, 

with an Introduction by Arthur Symons. (Heine- 

mann. 15s.) 

This slim and luxurious volume was put forward as a 
translation of “the finest and most artistic short story” 
ever written. Mr. Arthur Symons, in his discreet intro¬ 
duction, makes no such claim for it, but there is no doubt 
that Boult de Suif does exist in the minds of many people 
as a supreme achievement. Boule dt Suif is now almost 
sacred; it has a halo. It is as unimpeachable as Free 
Trade. It is accepted, not argued about. One day soon 
it will have grown into a superstition. Appearing as it 
did, the first work of a youthful writer, under the majestic 
sanction of Emile Zola, it happened by its freshness and 
demure naughtiness to catch the wearied fancy of a 
public well able to appreciate also its qualities of impartial 
aloofness and manual dexterity. Legends of this young 
author’s long and arduous apprenticeship to literature 
floated in the air; the populace was awed by such devotion; 
even the experts were tickled by this dramatic entry into 
fiction, this sudden apparition of a man fully armed at all 
points. De Maupassant was made. 

We should not care to assert that his instant success 
was undeserved, but we take it to have been a little 
accidental as regards the public. De Maupassant was, of 
course, a bom writer. Observe, writer. No one ever said 
what he wanted to say with a nicer exactitude or a 
more certain effectiveness than did de Maupassant. The 
sentence was a marvellous tool in his hands. But, having 
admitted that, one has the right to inquire: what did he 
want to say? What of importance had he seen? We 
cannot believe, for ourselves, that de Maupassant’s 
imagination and insight were of the first order, or even 
of the second order. His philosophy was a Parisian 
cynicism. His spirit was happy in that world of sense 
which the greatest writers have either ignored or assumed. 
Animalism is good, but it is not the best. There are 
writers who might have taken a story of de Maupassant’s 
and, using it for a mere concrete foundation, might have 
built upon it the more delicate fabric of the essential story 
—the intimate spiritual drama which he had either missed 
or, in the ruthlessness of his animalism, disdained. 

The main secret of de Maupassant’s mere vogue is that 
he dazzles. As a cyclist at night, he rides down the 
highway with Dexterity flashing ahead of him like an 
acetylene lamp. In that illumination you can perceive 
no defeots; you can only wonder. De Maupassant will 
not survive translation. Although translation may retain 
every ingenuity of construction, the last finish, the ultimate 
polish, is lost in it. The magic dazzle fades. You wake 
as if from enchantment. Boult dt Suif in English (good 
English, too) is a shock. The superficiality, the trickery 
of it, stand forth ashamed and convicted. This the finest 
short Btory? What of “ Wandering Willie’s Tale” in Red- 
gauntlet ? What of forty things by Balzac and Turgenev ? 
What of Stevenson’s “ Markheim ” ? What of Hardy’s 
Group of Noble Barnet (those unsurpassed feats of simple 
narrative) ? 

Boule de Suif is deficient, not only in fine observation, 
but in imagination. To us, in this English version, 
it positively lacks fire. It seems to be a little smug 
even in its elaborate cynicism. Begarding it techni¬ 
cally, the opening is somewhat fumbled and shapeless; 
and surely no one will deny that the conclusion is forced, 
against probabilities, into a conventional shape. (Get a 
climax; get it honestly if you can, but get it.) Let us 
not be accused of belittling de Maupassant. We assert 
our intense admiration for much of his work. He wrote 
the last fifty pages of line Vie, and, by a fortunate con¬ 
catenation of circumstances, therein produced an effect of 
pathos which, crude though it is, has scarcely been sur¬ 
passed in all fiction. He also wrote La Maiton Tellier, a 


thing infinitely superior to Boule de Suif, whioh we are 
surprised to find Mr. Symons describing as “ perhaps the 
best short story de Maupassant ever wrote.” One is .glad 
that La Maiton Tellier is absolutely impossible in English. 
Its superb and outrageous humour ought not to be 
withered under the terrible process of Anglicisation. And 
yet, who knows ? Ten years ago Mr. Heinemann would 
as soon have thought of issuing Boule de Suif as he would 
have thought of issuing Juttine. La Maiton Tellier may 
come. If it does, we trust it may come unexpurgated. 
Though there is no announcement of the fact, this ren¬ 
dering of Boule dt Suif is not quite complete. 


Sense and Sentimentality. 

Social Phatet of Education. By S. T. Dutton. (Macmillan. 

58.) 

Common Sente in Education and Teaching. By P. A. Barnett. 

(Longmans. 6s.) 

Me. Dutton’s very tedious congeries of nebulous and some¬ 
what feminine maunderings cannot be said to possess any 
practical value, though it contains a respectable number of 
vague truths : truths, however, that have been proclaimed 
before on a hundred occasions of old and of late, and 
expressed on each occasion a hundred times better. 
Throughout it, too, there runs a strain of high falutin 
sentimentalism and religious hysteria, that comes oddly 
from across the Atlantic. Nor is dulness of matter 
relieved by graces of style; and its pages, moreover, are 
even defaced by faulty grammar and by an exuberant 
weed-crop of mis-spellings. The last annoyance at least 
might have been spared us by a little care in the revision 
of the proof-sheets. As no mortal, according to the 
proverb, is at all times wise, so few, whatever their natural 
qualifications, can contrive to be at all times fatuous, and 
there are in these lectures two commendable features One 
is the healthy stress laid on the pre-eminent claims of 
physical education; an attitude to be welcomed at a time 
when much nonsense is being talked and written about the 
over-development of athleticism in English public schools. 
The other is the exposure of the quaint fallacy that the 
Board school will empty the prison. Still, when all is said, 
the lectures really were not worth giving to mankind at 
large, and the world is not the richer, but the poorer, for 
the production of yet another unnecessary volume. The 
author disclaims responsibility for their circulation in per¬ 
manent form, and we are told in his preface that “ the 
venture would not have been made except at the urgent 
request of friends.” Some of us achieve crime, some of us 
have it thrust upon us. In these days of over-publication 
to issue a superfluous book is criminal, and apparently 
there was no one to save Mr. Dutton from his friends. 

Common Sente in Education is a book of a very different 
stamp, and fully justifies its title. Mr. Barnett, it will 
be remembered, was the editor of Teaching and Organisation, 
an admirable piece of work by several hands, which we 
had the pleasure of noticing in these columns some eighteen 
months ago. This, his latest contribution to the science and 
art of teaching, is, as usual, marked by force, definiteness, 
and sanity: from end to end it is simply packed with 
valuable material, and from end to end there is hardly a 
dull page. It is too uniformly good to lend itself to 
quotation; where the general level of excellence is so 
high one is perplexed by the embarrat de choir, and to 
sample it as lavishly as it deserves would be both difficult 
to do and unfair if done. We must leave the educationist 
to take our word for its merit, an assurance backed, how¬ 
ever, by the yet safer warranty of Mr. Barnett’s name. 
Incalculable would be the gain if parents could be per¬ 
suaded to read such a book as this; but seeing that the 
vast majority of the masters in our secondary schools can 
rarely be induced to pay any regard to educational litera- 
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ture, it is perhaps idle to expect the lathers and mothers 
of their pupils to do so. The ordinary public schoolmaster 
is ignorant of or despises the guide-books of his craft. He 
picks up a knowledge of his business haphazard in the 
classroom, at the expense of the parent, the scholar, the 
institution in which he works, and himself. “ Experience,” 
some one has said, “ is an excellent school, but the fees 
are rather high ”; and the mental attitude of the untrained 
teacher is commonly, as Mr. Barnett puts it, “ that of the 
good woman who was rebuked for feeding her year-old 
babe on salt herring. ‘ I ought to know,’ she said, ‘ how 
to bring up children. I’ve buried ten.’ ” 


, A Thin Literature. 

A History of Bohsmian Literature. By Francis Count 
Liitzow. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 

Count Lutzow is already favourably known to English 
readers by his historical sketch of Bohemia up to the year 
1620. His present contribution to Mr. Gosse’s “ Litera¬ 
tures of the World ” will be useful upon the shelf of the 
student, but we fear that the industry and learning so 
liberally spent upon it will hardly stimulate the ordinary 
man to any very marked interest in its subject. In fact, 
Bohemian literature, beginning late, and almost exclusively 
occupied with theological controversy and historical 
research, is singularly lacking in those efforts of the 
imagination which alone really endure. There is but a 
ha’porth of poetry, fiction, or drama to an intolerable deal 
of sack. The earliest documents are ascribed to the four¬ 
teenth century. One of them, the Manuscript of Griine- 
berg, is now admitted to be a forgery, and the most 
important of all, the Manuscript of Kiiniginhof, is gravely 
suspect. Such as it is, however, it contains, in half a 
dozen ballads and as many songs, all the Bohemian poetry 
that can be regarded as really primitive, or coming, con¬ 
ceivably, from the Slavonic folk. On later folk-songs, 
though we suppose that such exist, Count Lutzow does not 
dwell. Perhaps he thinks them beneath the dignity of 
literature. This is almost sentimental and mournful 
enough to be genuine: 

In the fields there stands an oak-tree, 

On the oak-tree a cuckoo calls: 

He ever calls, he laments 
That spring does not last for ever. 

How could the wheat ripen in the fields 
If spring lasted for ever ? 

How could the apples ripen in the garden 
If summer lasted for ever ? 

Would not the ears of corn freeze in the stack 
If autumn lasted for ever ‘i 
Would not the maiden be mournful 
If her solitude lasted for ever ? 

The rest of mediseval Bohemian literature seems to 
resolve itself into adaptations of the ordinary themes of 
European hagiological legends and chivalric romans or 
chansons, filtering eastwards through the medium of the 
ubiquitous wandering students wad jongleurs. 

With the fifteenth century, and under influence from 
the English Wycliffites, Bohemia plunged into the Hussite 
controversies, which, with the political struggles, absorbed 
most of her remaining national energies. Of later writers, 
the most worthy of remark is John Amos Komensky, who, 
under his Latinised name of Comenius, is a somewhat 
important figure in the history of educational literature. 
Komensky visited London and became familiar with 
Samuel Hartlib, and, therefore, probably also with 
Hartlib’s educational correspondent, John Milton. An 
interesting letter is extant in which Komensky describes 
his experiences of London: the Puritan London of the 
Long Parliament, in which a hundred and twenty parish 
churches were not enough for their worshippers, and 


youths and men took down the sermons in shorthand for 
their subsequent delectation after dinner. He relates an 
instance of iconoclastic fury against Church ornaments : 

In one of the churches here in London there was a 
window, the religious and very artistic painting of which, 
they say, cost £4,000—that is, 10,000 imperials. The 
ambassador of the Spanish King who resides here offered 
to pay the whole of this sum if he could have the window 
intact. But the somewhat exaggerated zeal of the people 
despised the proffered money and broke the window, con¬ 
sidering that it was wrong to obtain gain by means of 
idolatrous objects. 

Komensky and Hartlib tried to found in England a 
“ Christian Academy of Pansophy,” but the outbreak of 
the Civil War destroyed the project. 

In modern times there has been some revival of litera¬ 
ture, and particularly of historical research, in Bohemia. 
The writings of Paul Joseph Safarik on Slavic Antiquity, 
and Francis Palacky’s History of Bohemia, are, so far, its 
principal outcomes. 


New World Criticism. 

The Post-Apostolic Age. By Lucius Waterman, D.D. 

(T. & T. Clark.) 

An excellent piece of work—of a kind that Americans 
sometimes do better than Englishmen. Perhaps the con¬ 
sciousness that they are writing for a critical audience is 
less heavy upon them, or perhaps the more rapid methods 
of the New World are better for a bird’s-eye sketch than 
those of the Old, but the fact remains that nowadays some 
of the best and most readable summaries are written in 
the United States. In this book Dr. Waterman, who is 
apparently the episcopal pastor of Laconia, New Haven, 
manages to compress the history of the Christian Church, 
from the time of the Apologists Quadratus and Aristides 
down to the Edict of Milan, into five hundred pages, with 
such skill that it would be difficult to find an important 
fact unnoticed or a really important document neglected. 
Nor is the book written merely for scholars. He tells us 
in his preface of the answer of one of his hearers to the 
announcement that he was going to write a Church History: 
“Then I hope you’ll make it interesting and it is only 
fair to say that this hope, though "uttered in an unhopeful 
tone,” has certainly been fulfilled. Given an interest in 
the subject, no one who takes up the book is likely to lay 
it down unfinished. 

Some part of the interest is, of course, due to the period 
chosen. “The Church of the second and third centuries,” 
says Dr. Waterman, “ was not the beet, but the purest of 
all” that the Christian world has known. Yet this purity 
was only preserved at the cost of the most severe trial. 
Sheltered to some extent by her own insignificance during 
her infancy, the Church no sooner arrived at adolescence 
than she found herself beset at once by external and 
internal enemies. On the one hand, were the Homan 
emperors trying by fitful and intermittent persecution to 
crush what they honestly considered to be a danger to the 
State; on the other, were the crowd of “heretical” or half- 
converted proselytes, outnumbering probably the orthodox, 
who did their best, like the Ebionites, to drag the Church 
back into Judaism, or, like the Gnostics, would have taken 
her more than half-way towards Paganism. Yet through 
all this the Church steadfastly held her way, and contrived 
not only to beat off her enemies, but to complete her 
organisation. 

What this organisation was Dr. Waterman has no 
doubt whatever. He quotes with approval the statement 
of St. Ignatius of Antioch, that without bishops, presbyters, 
and deacons “there is not even the name of a Church.” 
The bishops, he holds, were not merely in name, but by 
actual inheritance of office, the successors of the Apostles 
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the presbyters acted as their counsellors and helpers, and 
the deacons were the ministers who attended to the material 
wants of the laity. He does not say that this scheme was 
necessarily unalterable, or even that it might not now be 
altered with advantage, for he would apparently welcome 
a scheme which would give* the laity greater control in 
Church matters, and thinks it “ not impossible that some 
day a great Church should bring together brethren devoted 
to Independency, and others who, though Episcopalians, 
do still prefer Episcopacy to Prelacy, and try again the 
experiment of a really primitive Church Order.” But he 
records his opinion that the Post-Apostolic Church did 
consist of the three orders he names, and he certainly gives 
excellent reasons for his opinion. He is equally frank in 
speaking of the Eucharist, the Post-Apostolic view of 
which he gives thus, after explaining that it does not 
exactly square with that of any modern school: 

The Eucharistic Elements of bread and wine are made 
to he the Body and Blood of our Lord by a consecration 
which makes them vehicle* of Hi* Incarnate Life, and, 
therefore, a Body and Blood of Hi*, superadded to those 
He had by nature. 

The following (abridged) account of a Church Service 
in the Constantiman Age may also be of interest in view of 
the present controversy about Ritual: 

(a) A preparatory service in which reading of sundry 
Scriptures would have place, . . . certainly an Epistle 
and Gospel and the sermon would be preached. . . . 
(A) The service proper, containing— 

(1) The Kiss of Peace, given by men to men and by 

women to women. . . . 

(2) The offering of bread and wine to the officiating 

clergy. 

(:$) The verses, “ Lift up your Hearts ” [and the 
responses]. 

( 1 ) A Preface of exalted praise and thanksgiving, . . . 
passing into 

(5) The Sanctus or Triumphal Hymn. 

(<!) A prayer commemorating the redemptive work of 
our Lord. . . . 

(7) A Solemn Oblation of the bread and wine as a 

Christian Sacrifice. 

( 8 ) An Invocation of the Holy Ghost to consecrate the 

Elements as a Sacrament. 

(9) A Prayer of Intercession for the Living and for the 

Faithful Departed. 

(10) The Fraction and Commixture [Dipping of the 

,, Bread in the Wine]. 

(11) The Lord’s Prayer. 

(12) The Communion. 

We have not looked for inaccuracies—although Dr. 
Waterman invites us to do so in his Preface—and such as 
we have inet with accidentally do not seem to us to be 
serious. Nor do we say that this is a book which should 
attract the attention of scholars; but for a fair, readable, 
and temperate account of the moderate Anglican view of 
the period of which it treats we have met with none better. 


Wayside Discourse. 

A pride of legs in motion kept 
Our spirits to their task meanwhile, 

And what was deepest dreaming slept: 

The posts that named the swallowed mile ; 

Beside the straight canal the hut 
Abandoned ; near the river’s source 
Its infant chirp ; the shortest cut; 

The roadway missed ; were our discourse ; 

At times dear poets, whom some view 
Transcendent or subdued evoked 
To speak the memorable, the true, 

The luminous as a moon uncloaked ; 

For proof that there, among earth’s dumb, 

A soul had passed and said our best. 

from Mr. Meredith’* poem “ The Night Walk," 
in the “ Century.” 


Other New Books. 

The Heart of Asia. By F. H. Skriee and E. D. Ross. 

The history of Central Asia seems to have become 
fascinating all of a sudden to the industrious people who 
dig in the byways of history. To the recently pub¬ 
lished volumes on the subject must be added this book, 
written by Mr. F. H. Skrine, a retired Indian Civil servant, 
and Mr. E. D. Ross, the Professor of Persian at Univer¬ 
sity College, London. To the great majority the Arabian 
Nights wul always remain the text-book for the manners 
and customs, and in some degree for the history, of the 
monarchies of Central Asia, but those who desire to learn 
something more of the romance of Khiva, Bokhara, and 
Samarcand will find in this volume the history of 
many centuries conveniently boiled down, and condensed 
into a small compass. Prof. Ross is responsible for the 
historical part of the book, and he has placed much 
original research and an acquaintance with Oriental his¬ 
torians in their own language at the service of the 
reader. Some of the great rulers, such as Tamerlane, 
and well-known epochs of history, have been treated 
shortly, space being wisely reserved for the lesser-known 
part of the story. Mr. Skrine had dealt with Russia in 
Asia; her gradual advance across the deserts towards 
India, and her ruthless absorption of the Central Asian 
Khanates. The fault of this part of the book is that it 
is written too absolutely from a Russian point of view. 
Much information has been derived from such men as 
M. Leesar and Colonel Arandarenko, District Officer of 
Merv, and consequently we have a rose-tinted picture of 
Russia as a beneficent and civilising power politely absorb¬ 
ing barbarous tribes. No man is so charming or so 
specious as a Russian of the governing class, and Mr. 
Skrine has come under the influence of M. Leesar and his 
fellow-workers. The result is a pro-Russian account 
which leaves out of account the bad faith, treachery, and 
brutality which accompanied the advance of Russia. 
Bearing this fact in mind, the book is of interest and even 
of value, hut the second part must be read in conjunction 
with other works which are not so much based on Russian 
authorities. The general reader will be interested to learn 
that the Tekke Turcomans, like the nomads of the Mon¬ 
golian plateau, north of the Great Wall, ride exactly in 
the manner adopted by Tod Sloan, the American jockey, 
with the body well over the horse’s neck. 

The Heart of Asia is well illustrated, the majority of the 
pictures being reproductions of photographs, and the rest 
drawings by M. Verestchagin, the Russian battle-painter. 
A sketch map showing the advance of Russia across 
Central Asia, and an excellent map of the country from the 
Caspian Sea to Tibet, illustrate the text, and a fair index is 
of much help to the reader. (Methuen & Co. 1 Os. 6d. net.) 

Letter-Books of the City of London. 

Ed. by Reginald R. Sharpe. 

Antiquaries and others will welcome this, the first 
volume of a Calendar of the Letter-Books preserved among 
the archives of the City of London. These Letter-Books, 
so called from being distinguished by letters of the 
alphabet, have already been exploited by Mr. H. T. Riley 
in his interesting Memorials of London Life in the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, and in his edition of 
Letter-Book E, known as the Liber Albus. The Corporation 
has now committed to Mr. Sharpe the task of constructing 
a systematic “ Calendar ” of these books so rich in details 
and suggestions of the City’s ancient life. 

We have here the calendar of Letter-Book A, covering 
the period 1275-1298. This book and Book B are filled 
chiefly with recognizances of debts, and are not in this 
respect typical of the series which number fifty volumes. 
Dry as these “ recognizances ” may seem, Mr. Sharpe 
points out “ their value as illustrating the commercial 
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intercourse of the citizens of London with Gascony and 
Spain in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, more 
especially in connexion with wine and leather.” There 
are also records of that peculiar and complex tribunal the 
Assize of Bread. Other matters crop up. We find the 
deed (1237) whereby the City of London obtained its first 
rural water-supply from the Conduit which stood near the 
Marble Arch and collected the sweet waters of the Tye 
Bourne. “Free and quit and void of restraint,” such 
were the adjectives that qualified the grant; strange that 
this remote reality is become a remote ideal! 

■ How fatherly were the intentions of the City rulers 
may be seen by the ordinances passed at an Assize held in 
1277. Thus it was enacted: 

First that the peace of the lord the King be well kept 
between Christians [and Jews]. 

Also that two loaves be made for Id., and four loaves 
for Id., and that none be coated with bran (furratua) or 
made of bran. 

Also that no one shall take another into his house for 
more than one night, unless he hold him to right if he 
make default, and his host answer for him if he departs. 

Also that no pig be henceforth fonnd by the streets or 
lanes of the City or suburb, nor in the ditches of the City; 
and if found they shall be killed by whoever finds them, 
and the killer shall have them without challenge or re¬ 
demption for 4 pence from the owner. Whoever wishes to 
feed his pigs, let him feed them in the open (in franco) 
Sway from the King’s highway [or] in Ms house under 
heavy penalty. 

Also that no pentices, gutters, or jetties be of such a 
height (adeo alta) as to prevent persons riding under them 
without impediment and hurt, and that they be of the 
height of nine feet at least. 

No leper shall be in the City, nor come there, nor make 
any stay there. 

Also vendors of fish shall not throw their water into the 
highway, but cause it to be carried to the Thames. 

Also that no one shall have a measure, beam, or other 
weight, unless it be good and just and agreeing with the 
King’s beam and weights. 

And Mr. Sharpe’s editing promises well for the success 
of the Calendar as a whole. (Francis.) 

Changes in the Mini v, 1765-1767. 

Edited by Mary Bateson. 

The title to this volume— A Narrative o f the Changes in the 
Ministry 176.5-1767, Told by the Duke of Newcastle in a Series 
of Letters to John White , M.P. —sufficiently explains the 
nature of its contents. There is no surprise in store for the 
reader: it adds practically nothing to our knowledge of 
events during the ministries of Grenville, Rockingham, 
and Chatham ; but we are quite of the editor’s opinion, that 
it was worth publication. Macaulay has made familiar to 
the least historical reader the character of the Duke of 
Newcastle who, when a leading minister of the Crown, 
treasured up for the King the discovery that Minorca was 
an island ! Even the smatterer in history knows of him as 
the partner of the elder Pitt in perhaps the most famous 
ministry of English history—the ministry under whose 
auspices Canada was conquered and our supremacy in 
India assured. Miss Bateson justly remarks that it is one 
of the surprises of eighteenth century history to find such 
a man as Newcastle attaining and maintaining for fifty 
years a great political position. George III. soon got rid 
of him; but, despite the break up of the Whig party, the 
old Duke remained until his death, in 1768, a political 
influence to be reckoned with. It is not surprising that 
the longer part of letters written by or to the greatest 
wirepuller who has ever taken part in English politics 


should be chiefly concerned with changes in the personnel 
of the King’s ministers. We hear little of America and 
general warrants, much of the terms on which the followers 
of the Duke of Bedford—the “ Bloomsbury gang ”—would 
consent to support a projected ministry. The old man is not 
ungenerous to Pitt; but the rumour that his old colleague 
has refused to serve in any Cabinet of which Newcastle 
should be a member is a bitter pill for the old politician 
to swallow. Nor is it soothing to the dignity of the great 
Whig magnate to feel that, although he is included in the 
Rockingham Cabinet, its leading members, some of whom 
were not bom when he entered politics, do not admit him 
to their confidence. “The truth is,” says the sore old 
man, “my Lord Rockingham and the Duke of Grafton 
think themselves so sure of the closet («.#., of the King’s 
ear) that they neglect every other consideration; they 
make up their majorities in both Houses, and are more 
solicitous to gain new friends than oblige and retain their 
old ones.” The eager desire and the frequent negotiations 
for the'return of Pitt to office and the selfish meddling of 
Lord Temple, to whom Pitt seems to have surrendered his 
conscience ; the patient mediation of the King’s uncle, 
the Duke of Cumberland; the continued fear of the influ¬ 
ence of Bute even in the most obscure forms—rthese and 
other interesting topics find additional illustration in this 
small volume of 170 pages. The editor has done her work 
well. (Longmans. 10s.) 

Sketches and Studies in South Africa. 

By W. J. Knox Little, M.A. 

It shows how far we have travelled in the last twenty 
years that one of Mr. Gladstone’s canons should have 
the courage to raise his voice against the “unctuous 
rectitude ” which has done our race such harm in South 
Africa. It is a pleasant surprise, and Mr. Knox Little 
deserves to be congratulated on the way in which he 
stands up against the giant Cant. Like many another 
dignitary, the Canon went abroad in search of health, and, 
with a due regard for tradition, he celebrated his return— 
and, we may hope, his restoration to health—by writing a 
book on what he had seen and heard. For us modems 
South Africa was discovered by the Portuguese some 
centuries ago; but Mr. Knox Little, faithful to the best 
traditions of elegant authorship, has a fascinating little air 
of having discovered the Cape himself. 

The book is divided into three parts, the first of which, 
containing the travels, interests us but moderately. The 
second and third parts, however, which deal with history 
and politics in South Africa, are excellent. The English 
improves, and the Canon has a grasp of his subject which 
is quite admirable and, in South African affairs, not too 
common. But few people know anything about the history 
of South Africa, and how it was that we came to be the 
Paramount Power in that part of the world, nor do they 
realise the inglorious record of ineptitude and incompetence 
piled up by the Colonial Office, which almost broke the 
hearts of Sir Benjamin D’Urban, Sir George Grey, and 
Sir Bartle Frere. These three statesmen fought against 
the futilities at home, and it is owing to their devoted 
efforts that we still retain the Cape. The terror of 
responsibility which infected our public men, when the 
doctrines of the Manchester School were in the ascendant, 
have cost us much blood and treasure, and seem likely to 
cost us more before the crowning blunder of Maj uba Hill 
is wiped out. 

Canon Knox Little’s book is admirably adapted for 
beginners, for those who have many opinions but little 
knowledge about our position in regard to the Boers. In 
particular may it be recommended to women who take an 
intelligent interest in the papers, and have not time nor 
patience to read the more abstruse historical works on the 
subject. Here they will find a plain statement of the 
whole business set forth in interesting form by a Canon 
of the Church on whose knowledge and whose sense of 
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what is just and right they may rely. Grave events have 
been preparing in the wide lands south of the Zambesi, 
and it will in no way detract from the interest of the 
telegrams to read the story of how we prepared the way 
for the present crisis in Mr. Knox Little’s easily read 
pages. (Isbister.) 

The Romance of Wild Flowers. By Edward 8tep. 

We can heartily recommend this little book to those for 
whom it is written—“ unscientific flower-lovers.” There 
is something very kindly and engaging about Mr. Step’s 
explanations. For example, he no sooner has to begin 
using technical terms than he breaks off, on the word 
corolla, to explain exactly why it is necessary to say corolla 
instead of a little crown, and to employ Latin words 
generally in describing plant structure. The aim of the 
book is not to enable the reader to identify plants—that 
he may do with other help—but to “ call his attention to 
those details of their structure and behaviour which suggest 
the term romance.” 

True to his “ romantic ” intention, Mr. Step gives his 
readers—his unscientific readers, be it remembered—a 
series of pleasant surprises in the titles of his chapters. 
For what will surprise the reader, the unscientific reader, 
more than to find Roses and Apples classed together, 
with the Strawberry thrown in between them, and to find 
that these are of one family; or to learn that the Wall¬ 
flower and the Stock are closely related to the Cabbage 
and the Turnip ; or to see Daisies and Thistles associated 
in another chapter heading ? 

We cannot imagine anything more dear and fascinating 
than, say, Mr. Step’s description of the means by which 
the Violet perpetuates itself. Adapted by its structure for 
cross-fertilisation by insects, the English violet is strangely 
neglected by these carriers of pollen. “ It can only be 
explained on the assumption that the insects which success¬ 
fully fertilise it in the warmer climates of the Continent 
do not occur until quite recent times, or the flower would 
have degenerated.” That the Violet has not degenerated 
in our woods and hedgerows is due to its own patent and 
patient scheme of self-fertilisation. This is described 
step by step by the author up to the triumphant moment 
when the Violet applies pressure to its seed-vessel, and 
“ one after another the hard shiny seeds are shot out with 
great force to a distance of several yards, where their 
smoothness enables them to sink readily between the 
grass or moss to the moist earth beneath.” Thus the shy 
Violet is a self-sufficient little flower, whose beauty is 
attained by struggle and resource. Mr. Step’s daughter 
has contributed pen drawings, and Mr. Step’s photographs 
of plants in their natural state are pretty and lifelike. 
(Warne & Co. 6s.) 


“ Arms and the Man.” 

A man applied to the College for a coat-of-arms, and was 
asked if any of his ancestors had been renowned for any 
singular achievement. The man paused and considered, 
but could recollect nothing. “Your father,” said the 
herald, aiding his memory. “Your grandfather?—your 
great-grandfather?” “No,” returned the applicant, “I 
never Knew that I had a great-grandfather, or a grand¬ 
father.” “Of yourself?” asked this creator of dignity. 
“ I know nothing remarkable of myself," returned the 
man, “ only that being once locked up in Ludgate prison 
for debt I found means to escape from an upper window; 
and that, you know, is no honour in a man’s ’scutcheon.” 
“And how did you get down?” said the herald. “Odd 
enough,” retorted the man. “ I procured a cord, fixed it 
round the neok of the statue of King Lud, on the outside 
of the building, and thus let myself down.” “ I have it,” 
Ba ;ri the herald : “ no honour !— Lineally descended from 
King Lud ! and his coat-of-arms will do for you.” 

from “ Conferences on Books and Men ” in “ Comhill." 


Fiction. 

That Fortune. By Charles Dudley Warner. 

(Harper & Brothers. 6s.) 

There is a good deal of pleasant fancy in this amiable 
• romance of modern New York ; but scarcely any imagina¬ 
tion. The book has not been cecu In fiction there is 
Balzac and anti-Balzac, and nothing else. Mr. Warner is 
anti-Balzac. He has experience, culture, suavity, kindli¬ 
ness, and the prudence of “ moderation in all things.” But 
he has not the passion for life. His attitude towards this 
splendid fracas is a little lackadaisical. He watches it 
tnrough'the window of the New York equivalent for the 
Athenroum Club, brings the tips of his fingers together, 
and begins to talk—like a popular preacher giving an 
address on Browning. It is not the essentials he cares for, 
but the apparatus of sentiment and event. Essentials are 
apt to be crude and intractable; they are apt to make one 
serious and too much in earnest. Oq the whole (he would 
say) it is as well to get away from life, especially in those 
leisure hours when one reads fiction. So his fancy sets to 
work and constructs a new New York of its own, a pretty 
city of sentimentality, a city of which conversation and 
private thoughts are manipulated in accordance with the 
etiquette of the Court of Spain. There is a poor boy 
swinging in the pine tops on a mountain ; and there is a 
fabulously rich heiress in tho pretty city hedged about by 
all the bastions of wealth; and you see the boy getting 
nearer and nearer till at last he gets too near and is kicked 
off. And then a smash happens in a place called Wall- 
street, and the heiress is not an heiress, and the boy comes 
again, and this time he captures “ that fortune ”—namely, 

“ the love of Evelyn Mavick.” 

Of course it is not all so old-fashioned as that. Mr. 
Warner well knows how to keep pace with the latest 
aesthetic and social movements. Thus the hero first sees 
the heroine at the Opera, half-way through the overture to 
“8iegfried.” (It is unfortunate that “Siegfried” happens 
to have no overture, but Mr. Warner would not care to 
be mistaken for a realist.) Thus also the fabulously rich 
heiress is stalked by the heir to an English peerage, who 
acts as English aristocrats usually ao — in American 
fiction. 

The following passage, which describes the hero’s first 
attempt to storm the heroine’s castle, is fairly representa¬ 
tive of the book: 

Mrs. Mavick was so beside herself that she could hardly 
speak. The lines in her face deepened into wrinkles and 
soowls. There was something malevolent and mean in it. 
Philip was astonished at the transformation. And she 
looked old and ugly in her passion. 

“ You ! ” she repeated. 

“ It is only this, Mrs. Mavick,” and Philip spoke 
calmly, though his blood was boiling at her insulting 
manner —“ it is only this—I love your daughter.” 

“ And you have told her this ? ” 

“ No, never, never a word.” 

“ Does she know anything of this absurd, this silly 
attempt ? ” 

“ I am afraid not.” 

“ Ah ! Then you have spared yourself one humiliation. 
My daughter’s affections are not likely to be placed where 
her parents do not approve. Her mother is her only con¬ 
fidante. I can tell you, Mr. Burnett, and when you are 
over this delusion you will thank me for being so plain 
with you, my daughter would laugh at the idea of such a 
proposal. But I will not have her annoyed by impecunious 
aspirants.” 

•• Madam! ” cried Philip, rising, with a flushed face, 
and then he remembered that he was talking to Evelyn's 
mother, and uttered no other word. 

It will be observed that Mr. Warner’s pretty city is not 
strikingly different from the pretty cities of other eminent 
anti-BaJzadans. 
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When Knighthood was in Flower. By Edwin Cttskoden 
(Charles Major). (8ands & Co. 6s.) 

This historical novel dealing with the love-story of Charles 
Brandon and Mary, sister of Henry VHI., is devoid either 
of literary pretension or of literary merit. It is the work 
of a man with little sense of the dignity or the romance 
of history; it shows no insight into character and no 
imaginative strength. Yet we can actually see in it some 
germ of hope for the future of the historical novel. At 
the end of his Introduction the author says: 

I shall, therefore, with a few exceptions, give Sir Edwin’s 
memoir in words, spelling and idiom which his rollicking 
little old shade will probably repudiate as none of his 
whatsoever. So, if you happen to find sixteenth century 
thought hobnobing in the same sentence with nineteenth 
century English, be not disturbed ; I did it. If the little 
old fellow grows grandiloquent or garrulous at the time— 
he did that. If you find him growing super-sentimental, 
remember that sentimentalism was the life-breath of 
chivalry just then approaching its absurdest climax in the 
bombastic conscientiousness of Bayard and the whole 
mental atmosphere lad<m with its pompous nonsense. 

One may perceive there the attitude of a man who is 
afraid neither of history nor of literary precedent. At 
one clumsy but magnificent sweep Mr. Major brushes 
away the entire existing convention of historical fiction— 
as though he should say : “ I will have none of it. I will 
write after my own fashion. The tradition which Scott 
inaugurated, being dead, is nothing to me. No ostenta¬ 
tions, no hollow pomps, no make-believes, no perpetuation 
of ancient lies. I see history in the cold light of my 
American horse-sense, and as I see it so I will paint it.” 
He is like the Yankee at the Court of King Arthur. 

Here is part of a scene, towards the end of the book, 
between Harry the Eighth, Mary, and Wolsey : 

Henry looked at her in surprise and then burst out 
laughing. “ Married to Brandon with your hair down ? ” 
And he roared again, holding his sides. “Well, you do 
beat the devil; there’s no denying that. Poor old Louis ! 
That was a good joke on him. I’ll stake my crown he 
was glad to die! You kept it warm enough for him, I 
make no doubt.” 

“ Well,” said Mary, with a little shrug of her shoulders, 
“ he would marry me.” 

“ Yes, and now poor Brandon doesn’t know the trouble 
ahead of him, either. He has my pity, by Jove ! ” 

“Oh! that is different,” returned Maryland her eyes 
burned softly, and her whole person fairlv radiated, so 
expressive was she of the fact that “ it was different.” 

Different ? Yes; as light from darkness; as love from 
loathing; as heaven from the other place ; as Brandon 
from Louis; and that tells it all. 

Henry turned to Wolsey: “ Have you ever heard any¬ 
thing equal to it, my Lord Bishop ? ” 

My Lord Bishop, of course, never had; nothing that 
even approached it. 

It is, of course, thoroughly bad—without any sort of 
literary decency. But it is also a sincere attempt, though 
by a man absolutely unfitted for his task, to be realistic. 
Call it the realism of an enfant terrible —but call it realism. 
When Knighthood was in Flower has achieved a sale of 
sixty thousand copies in the States. We trust that some 
author better equipped than Mr. Major will be encouraged 
by suoh success to imitate his audacity in ignoring our 
exhausted and effete convention of historical fiction. By 
no other means can this form of literary art be regenerated 
into an authentic life. 


Satan Finds Some Mischief Still -. By E. V. Beaufort. 

(Fisher Unwin. 3s. 6d.) 

This book is called “ a character study.” If it be such, 
then the “ character ” is “ studied ” by means of phrases. 
In reading the story we have been pre-occupied with the 
epithets which the author applies to the. heroine. She is 


styled the “fair visitor,” the “ fair soliloquist,” the “ fair 
■traveller,” the “ fair Herriee,” the “fair Londoner,” the 
“fair burden,” “the fair assistant,” the “ imperious young 
beanty,” “ a true daughter of Eve,” “ a very angel of 
goodness,” and “ the observed of all observers.” Miss 
Beaufort should have spared us that last; and we think 
she need not have stated that the fair assistant, at tea-time, 
“ proceeded to make herself useful by pouring out the 
pleasant beverage.” 

The author has some aptitude for clear narrative, but 
her incessant use of stock-phrases and her inability to 
refrain from verbal quips of the most irritating description 
render the book quite impossible. There is, moreover, 
nothing of importance in the tale itself. Herriee, guilty 
of flirtation, is banished by her father to an aunt and a 
village. The village bores her, and the aunt forbids fires 
in bedrooms. “A fire I will have,” said Herriee, and 
“ proceeded to ” bum up a chair in the grate. Then she 
wanted surreptitious bacon : “ Now, Anastasia,” she said, 
“go down to the 000 k and tell her to toast a rasher for 
me. You see, I fully understand the philosophy of Bacon, 
and there’s nothing so sustaining—and then, when I’ve 
eaten it, we can sit by the fire and have a long chat.” 


Notes on Novels. 

[These notes on the week’s Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow .] 

The Vibgins of the Rocks. By G. D’Annunzio. 

The first of D’Annunzio’s trilogy—“Romances of the 
Lily ” ; the scope of which is to depict a strong and dis¬ 
ciplined intelligence, failing in its attempts to gain an 
operative influence over others, resorting to self com¬ 
munion and the creation of an ideal world of beauty and 
poetry. The translation has been made by Miss Agatha 
Hughes. This makes the fourth of D’Annunzio’s novels 
to be translated into English, its predecessors being The 
Child of Pleasure, The Victim, and The Triumph of Death. 
(Heinemann. 6s.) 

Fortune at the Helm. By Mbs. Hebbebt Mabtin. 

A Welsh story. Gaynor, the heroine, is thus described: 
“This eager-eyed, picturesque, curiously ignorant, warm¬ 
blooded girl.” Gaynor comes to London, is intro¬ 
duced to the world, and has a hard time. A feminine 
story, on familiar lines, sympathetically done. (Hurst & 
Blackett. 6s.) 

The Inca’s Tbeasube. By Ernest Glanville. 

This is the third volume in Messrs. Methuen’s 
“ Novelist ” library. The story opens in the temporary 
offices of the Condor Gold Mining Syndicate, but soon 
moves to Peru, where adventures the most thrilling and 
scenery the most inspiring regale the reader. (Methuen 
6d.) 

The Honoub of Vivien Bbuce. 

By Mbs. J. H. Needell. 

The list of Mrs. Needell’s novels is becoming a long 
one. This story is concerned with an inheritance, a faulty 
will, a rascal captain ; and it is by a variety of dramatic 
strokes that justice and happiness are finally dispensed to 
those who deserve it. (F. V. White. 6s.) 

A Sea Comedy. By Mobley Roberts. 

Sea comedies are now the fashion. Mr. Roberts’s yarn 
is a story within a story and is told racily by the hero 
himself. It deals with the voyage of the Great Republic in 
the hands of a unique crew, shipped under unique con¬ 
ditions. “ Owsever I woke up and found the ’ole shin 
owlin’ drunk ’’—and so forth. (Milne. 2s. 6d.) 
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Mk. E. E. Hale’s biography of Lowell is in essence a series 
of gossipy reminiscences regarding the man and his friends. 
Interesting, yes, but also disappointing; interesting it 

could not but be. 
It is written by an 
old and early friend 
of Lowell, perhaps 
the one surviving 
man beet acquaint¬ 
ed with Lowell and 
his career from 
the brilliant start 
to the honoured 
close. Yet from 
such a man one 
would have expect¬ 
ed a fuller, more 
vivid, more meaty 
book; and one 
might have hoped 
a more orderly 
book. “ Surely,” 
one might have 
said, “ this com¬ 
rade of the young 
Lowell, and the 
young Lowell’s 
brilliant band of 
friends, will give us a concrete presentment of the man as 
he lived and moved, will show us the breathing Lowell, 
enable us to get an orderly grip on the gradual evolution of 
his reputation, the successive epochs marked by the mile¬ 
stones of his progressive books or lectures, which were them¬ 
selves books in ultimate form; will show us those books 
arising under his hand, give us a glimpse into the process 
of their creation. The more important the book, the more 
marked its position in the genesis of the man’s universal 
reputation, the more we shall be told of its production and 
birth history.” But all these things are not so. The 
book not merely lacks, but discards symmetry ; it is sys¬ 
tematically unsystematical. In the first place, it is dis- 
proportioned ; the trail of the dominie is over it all. An 
intimate view of Lowell’s connexion with and associates in 
Harvard was needful; but college matters occupy an 
inordinate share of the volume—college matters often 
trivial to the outsider, and often irrelevant to Lowell. 
For numbers of pages there is no reason but that they 
pertain to Harvard, and Lowell pertained to Harvard. 
Harvard iensis est, seems to be Mr. Hale’s motto, nil Har- 
vardiense sibi alienumputo. (We apologise for ruining the 
famous line of Terence.) Far too much of this matter, 
related at garrulous length, is only of interest to old 
Harvard students, and should have no place in a volume 
of Lowell reminiscences meant for the general public. 


* James Russell Lowell and his Fsiends. By Edward Everett 
Hale. (Coustable.) 


Loquacity, indeed, is another of the author’s sins; the 
book would profit by severe compression; moreover, it is 
amorphous as regards order. The author zigzags back¬ 
ward and forward between date and date in a bewildering 
fashion, so that the reader never feels easy in mind as to 
what part of Lowell’s life is under notice. And with all 
this we get little direct and living picture of Lowell. For 
his personal glimpses Mr. Hale mostly has recourse to 
other writers. Want of art, of arrangement, of presenta¬ 
tion, are chiefly responsible for the defect of definite and 
interesting impression. Digressiveness runs riot, and 
reaches its climax when the writer actually pauses to 
lecture undergraduates on their behaviour, or lack of 
behaviour, towards their teachers. An ill-compiled book, 
we must sorrowfully say, though it contains material which 
no future biographer of Lowell can neglect. 

Before we part with this side of our subject, however, let 
us quote a story which does excuse its own introduction. 
It must be quoted here, for it has so little concern with 
Lowell that the author is not even certain whether he were 
present. It is of a dinner party given at Cambridge 
(Harvard) by Dr. Arnold Guyot. The doctor had received 
a present of a fine black bear, which he confined in a 
cellar, where also lay a small barrel of cider. Ominous 
rumblings below began to disturb the diners. Suddenly 
in rushed an attendant with breathless tidings. The bear 
had got loose, had been having his own private festivities 
on the cider, and was now coming upstairs, a most 
drunken bear. "The guests fled through windows and 
doors.” It is a distinct loss to science that none of those 
learned men stayed to report the demeanour of this dissi¬ 
pated bear. His feelings must have been hurt to find 
himself so markedly “ cut,” after (most naturally) “ coming 
upstairs ” with the hilarious and social purpose of joining 
in the scientific convivialities. “ Solitary drinking is a 
pernicious habit,” said this genial animal, “ I will go up 
and share my jovial mood with those good fellows over¬ 
head.” It was his fate to be misunderstood. 

English critics will not share Mr. Hale’s ^estimate of 
Lowell as one of the foremost poets of his day. But with 
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that exception, America has every right to assign him a 
high place among her great men. He was, perhaps, the 
best representative of the American mind at its highest 
point of cultivation. His sanity, his balance, the equa¬ 
bility and variety 
of his powers, the 
all-round fineness 
of his character, 
would make him 
a remarkable man 
in any country. 
He touched many 
things, and all that 
he touched pros- 

C jd under his 
d. No English 
man of letters could 
have such a career, 
such opportunities 
for showing all 
that was in him. 
We do not natur¬ 
ally take our diplo¬ 
matists from the 
literary ranks. 
The liberal-minded 
policy of the Uni¬ 
ted States in this 
respect gave a splendid opening to this most liberal- 
minded of her sons; and he well availed himself of it. 
Poet, essayist, editor, professor—all these he was; and 
knew failure in none. He was taken from the pro¬ 
fessor’s desk and the editor’s chair to be an ambassador; 
and forthwith he became an eminent ambassador. 
He earned a reputation as an occasional speaker 
unmatched on this side the water, and gained a name 
in England scarce inferior to that he possessed in 
America. Withal, he was a gentlethan of the finest kind, 
sought after for his social gifts. Pew men can show such 
a record; and fewer still would have remained unspoiled 
by it. Yet to the last he remained what he had been in 
the days of his youth. He related himself how he was 
one day walking along the Edgware-road with a friehd, 
when lie saw a building marked “ Hospital for Incurable 
Children.” He turned to his companion: “ There’s where 
they’ll send me one of these days.” To this perennial 
sympathetic geniality must, no doubt, be ascribed a large 
measure of his extraordinary success in life. 

For it is a noticeable thing that, from the first, every¬ 
thing came to him. His severest mishap was a temporary 
rustication during his college oourse—the result of irregular 
attendance in chapel, apparently. But he was a favourite 
with the authorities, for all his waywardness, and they 
successfully pulled him through his examinations. He 
dabbled in letters while he was studying law, and from 
the start Boston leaders of literature recognised his ability. 
He had the luck that one of his friends was made editor 
of a periodical destined ultimately to become the Atlantic 
Monthly, so that his early poems and articles were at once 
“ placed.” His first book of poems succeeded. He gave 
up law and took to literature; he further tempted fate, 
simultaneously marrying a wife: yet he did not starve, 
and his marriage was happy. His first volume of essays 
obtained immediate recognition in America. Without 
struggle he became a recognised power in letters, con¬ 
sorting with the leading authors of the day. His appoint¬ 
ment to the Smith Professorship of Modem Languages 
at Harvard followed, and he never looked back. Assuredly, 
for all this his happy faculty of making and retaining 
friends was largely responsible. 

According to all accounts, his wit and brilliancy in talk 
were already remarkable in his youth. The pity is, that 
throughout this book we get no specimens of this brilliancy. 
It may have been of that kind which does not crystallise 




itself in single utterances, or perhaps the Boswell was 
lacking. One description there is of an evening spent in 
the circle of his friends; but it is a generalised descrip¬ 
tion, and too long to quote. We can see that part of ms 
attractiveness lay in sheer high spirits, and the ability to 
fool in season. He did not disdain to sing comic songs, 
or, at least, songs which were the occasion of uproarious 
fun in others. It is an eieellent good thing when a man 
of genius can play the fool in private. He is the less 
likely to play it in public. Who does not think the better 
of Coleridge when he reads of that party where the poet- 
philosopher, after drinking the final toast of the evening, 
stood up and solemnly sent his glass crashing through the 
window ? Upon which the rest of the party in turn sent 
their glasses after it. It was, perhaps, one of the most 
philosophic actions of his life. Lowell, moreover, could 
be all things to all men. He was ever willing to fraternise 
with the students of his class at Harvard; treated them as 
individuals, not “ in the loomp,” as the Northern farmer 
would say. His house at Elmwood was open to any of 
his pupils who chose to call: refreshment, chat, the society 
of his wife and children, they there found waiting for 
them. A man who so treated the world was likely to be 
well treated by the world. 

At the same time he had marvellous power of work. 
While he was fulfilling the functions of a university pro¬ 
fessor, he was also editing an important periodical. It 
seems impossible, yet ne did both, and both well. This 
brilliant man of letters was also one of the most successful 
of American editors. His one failure was the abortive 
Pioneer ; but he was then suffering severely from his eyes. 
Afterwards, he headed first the Atlantic Monthly, and then 
the North American Review ; and made them pay. 

But he had yet another field of activity. Poet, essayist, 
editor, professor, he was likewise a lecturer; and here, 
too, he was in the front rank. His best lectures, indeed, 
rank among his best prose. The lectures on the English 
poets, together with the volume of essays, My Study 
Windows, are his best known prose work; and they' are 
classical work. His poetry has many merits : one might 
almost say it has every merit, except that inevitableness 
which is the dis¬ 
tinctive note of 
great poetry. As 
a satirist in verse 
he is keen, shrewd, 
and felicitous at 
his best. He has 
the caustic Yankee 
humour in nailing 
a sham, pointed 
by literary study. 

But he is not too 
often at his best, 
and much of the 
Biglow Papers are 
no very lightsome 
reading at the pre¬ 
sent day. In prose, 
on the other hand, 
in his essays or 
lectures, he is a 
master. He can 
hardly write a 
despatch without 
the masterly hand 
showing itself. His 
style is perfectly 

modem, yet clas- HENSY ™dswoiitii longfellow (I 860 ) 
sical—classical by 

virtue of the scholarly build of the sentence, the admirably 
just choice of words from a wide and finely selected vocabu¬ 
lary, and the Hash here and there of a striking and apposite 
image, whenever it is needed, lighting up his meaning at 
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just the right angle of illumination. His prose, indeed, 
is much richer in striking imagery than his verse—a 
curious reversal of natural conditions which in itself seems 
to show that he is more natively a prosateur than a poet. 
He says that prose demands an effort from him, while 
verse is delightful and easy. No one would guess this 
from comparing his work in the two kinds; particularly 
from the literary opulence of his letters and despatches, 
where he had no motive to take special pains. May it 
not have been that it was the subject-matter of his verse 
which he found more congenial rather than the medium 
itself ? Above and beyond his style, the substance of his 
prose is delightful. It is mostly critical, whether criticism 
of literature or other subjects: and he had an exquisite 
gift of appreciation. Themes which seemed exhausted by 
the full harvests they had yielded to others yield up fresh 
crops to him. Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Words¬ 
worth, Keats—how we shudder at yet a fresh article on 
theses such as these, fly-blown by swarm on swarm of 
buzzing critics! Yet from Lowell’s pen they are fresh as 
daffodil and crocus. His critioal perception is reinforced 
by his own technical experience and understanding as a 
poet This lends a special value to his appreciation of the 
great poets. How delightful, ii his lecture on Milton, to 
find that great master of harmony vindicated from the 
ignorant aspersions of Prof. Masson, measuring metre 
by the foot-rule ! Prof. Masson has done excellent work 
of the professorial kind; but gauging metre, only a 
poet’s criticism is of value. There are exceptions of non¬ 
poets with a very fine ear and understanding for metre 
(Mr. Oman is one), but they are rare. In appreciation 
Lowell is certainly among the foremost of recent critics, 
while his beautiful gift of diction and expression lends 
added value to his work in this kind. But as a philo¬ 
sophical critic he is decidedly to seek. He has no grip of 
fundamental critical principle; indeed, he seems slack to 
grasp philosophical principle of any kind. For this reason, 
his lecture on Carlyle is .one of his least successful. 
Approaching the least academic of writers, he begins by a 
long academic discussion of poetry and imaginative 
writing, which nowhere gets down to any basic truth. It 
is not easy for any man to grasp the philosophic concep¬ 
tion (such as it is) of Carlyle’s French Revolution through 
itsiphantasmagoric utterance. But Lowell does it peculiar 
injustice. The Yankee Democrat is throughout “riled” 
by the English lover of kingship, and gives him vigorous 
coi$i'ter-hitting, with scant measure of judicially. It is 
the'most telling onslaught on Carlyle’s weak points ever 
delivered; it seems to have caught something of Carlyle’s 
own tempest-sleet of imagery : but it is little more. But 
in yet another class of essay, such as that On a Certain 
Condescension in Foreigners, what polished humour, what 
urbane satire! And what exquisite vignettes of natural 
scenery in others! A prose-writer as fine as America has 
produced. 

We spoke of his urbanity. He is charmingly urbane, 
as only a cosmopolitan could be. And it is the crowning 
distinction of this singularly orbed, equable, and lovable 
character that he was at once patriotic and cosmopolitan. 
Sensitively American, he was alive to the culture and dis¬ 
tinctive excellence of all foreign countries; he had a place 
in his bosom even for Spain. Many an American patriot 
has an ignorant scorn for “ feudal Europe.” Many a 
cosmopolite (American or English) loses touch with 
patriotism. He, by a gift as gracious as his other gifts, 
preserved united, yet severally unblemished, the fine flower 
of both. Litterateur, ambassador, patriot, cosmopolite— 
America will not soon produce his like again. 


Things Seen. 

Different People. 

A very hot afternoon on the S.E.B. In the carriage wore 
two ladies who were young and happy, a lady who was 
elderly and apparently single, and a little girl. At Orping¬ 
ton there entered a tall, fresh, loose-limbed boy, of nineteen 
or so, carrying surveying poles and a large basket, who 
took the seat opposite the two ladies who were young. As 
the train panted along, and the carriage became more and 
more stifling, the boy was noticed to be growing restless and 
nervous. Twice or thrice he made as if to speak, and each 
time thought better of it; and then, suddenly, reaching out 
the basket and displaying its contents to the two friends, he 
gasped, indicating one of them with a timid eye: “ Would 
you mind taking some of these ? They’ve just been given 
me, but I couldn’t eat them all, you know, and ... so 
very hot . . . and really if you would be so kind . . . ? ” 
The basket was loaded with strawberries, and he was 
quickly assured that his request was not an impertinence. 
He then turned to the little girl, who no sooner observed 
his intention than she crossed over to the basket side, and, 
seating herself within range of the fruit, saved him 
further trouble. To the elderly lady, however, he had to 
repeat his invitation. Frigidly accepting it, she took 
two strawberries from the basket with much ceremony. 
At New Cross the boy gathered together his property and 
jumped out. “ What a dear boy! ” said one of the two 
friends. The little girl looked wistfully after him. “ I 
have never,” said the elderly lady, tightening her lips 
and turning to the other two, “I have never been so 
embarrassed in my life.” 


Repose. 

It was the day Dreyfus arrived at Rennes. As we sped 
through Normandy I thought, “ There will be a noree on 
the boulevards.” And the whole monstrous drama would 
have uncoiled in my memory but that Paris was still a three 
hours’ journey, and Normandy lay to right and left. Now 
the fields closed in, and gave us the scent of haycocks; 
now they opened out, wet and gleamy. Then we began to 
cross, and to recross, the Seine; and each time we thundered 
over I had a vision of angry boulevards. 

Suddenly, against the wide, white river, I read, on a 
signboard, this strangely-peaceful inscription: “ Gambard, 
Pccheur.” I looked back, and saw a little boat that was 
half in shadow, half in soft sunlight, under some osiers. 
“That,” I mused, “is Gambard’s boat.” I shall always 
see this. It was the day Dreyfus arrived at Rennes. 


“The Most Pessimistic of Living 
Pessimists.” 

There is no instrument, we believe, for taking the measure 
of a man’s pessimism. It must always be doubtful who 
is in the greatest dumps. Yet in the preface to a trans¬ 
lation of August Strindberg’s play The Father (Duck¬ 
worth) We find the palm for pessimism unhesitatingly 
given to the Swedish dramatist. Of Strindberg’s Inferno 
we are told darkly : “ In it you will find a pessimism so 
abysmal and terrifying as to defy comparison with the 
darkest thoughts of your darkest hours.” This reads 
rather like a bill outside a ghost booth, and when the 
editor, “ W.,” adds under his breath: “ I admit that I 
have never reached the second volume of Tnfernn : one does 
not willingly prolong a nightmare,” his readers will only 
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complain that they are not given Inferno instead of The 
Father. This loose word, pessimism, has much to answer 
for. Pessimism is generally the pose of unhappiness. 
Even “W.” finishes by doubting whether Strindberg’s 
works are not to be regarded as “ the awful, maginings of 
an overtired brain. It seems impossible that any being 
could have suffered all that is here depicted and retain his 
sanity.” Very well; but can the imaginings of an over¬ 
tired brain be literature ? “ W. ” is scarcely happy here. 
We prefer his quotation from an article by Mr. Justin H. 
McCarthy. Tins gives the facts of Strindberg’s life in a 
nutshell. ■ 

Strindberg springs, I believe, quite from the people; 
bis youth belongs to the “servile life of the cities.” 
Poverty twice interrupted his studies at the University of 
Up«ala, and to say that implies very grinding poverty. 
Poverty made many things of him—made him an assistant 
teacher at a school in Stockholm, made him a doctor’s 
assistant, made him a super at a theatre. Men of the 
Gil Bias temperature, men of the Con Cregan temper, 
would have found food for mirth in all these vicissitudes; 
Strindberg seems to have found only bitterness, combative¬ 
ness, a fierce indignation like unto Swift’s. When he left 
the University ho heome, as many a gallant youth has 
become, a journalist, drifting from one news-sheet to 
another till, in 1874 , he drifted into the comparatively 
tranquil haven of an assistant librarianship. In this haven 
he remained for some years. Then his active literary 
career began. Then came years of travel, years of inces¬ 
sant production, years of incessant strife. Then came the 
influence of the German philosopher Nietzsche. Then 
came fame and unhappiness, ana all the elements that 
have made him wbat 1 e is. 

This one understands. Strindberg, like most of us, is not 
happy. But don’t let us call him the champion pessimist, 
or we shall soon have more candidates for the sackcloth 
and ashes, each with his editorial backer. It is significant 
that, in defending his play, The Father, from the charge 
that it is “ too sad,” Strindberg writes: “ People call 
authoritatively for the ‘ joy of life,’ and theatrical 
managers call for farcos, as though the joy of life con¬ 
sisted in being foolish, and in describing people who each 
and every one are [? is] suffering from St. Vitus’s dance or 
idiocy. I find the joy of life in the powerful, terrible 
struggles of life; and the capability of experiencing some¬ 
thing, of learning something, is a pleasure to me.” We 
are reminded of Dr. Johnson’s friend who confessed that 
he had tried very hard to be a philosopher, but that, 
somehow—he did not know how it was—cheerfulness 
would keep breaking in. 

In translating The Father, which we do not here examine 
critically, Mr. Erichsen has undoubtedly done good service; 
and we are glad to see the series which has given us 
Yerliaeren’s Dawn, and Ostrovsky’s Storm thus maintained. 
The plot of The Father must not be revealed here. But 
in accordance with his dictum that the joy of life is 
inherent in the powerful, terrible struggles of life, “ I 
have chosen,” says Strindberg, “an unusual but attractive 
subject; in other words, an exception, but a great excep¬ 
tion, that will strengthen the rules which offend the 
apostle of the commonplace.” And he adds: 

What will further create antipathy in some is the fact 
that my plan of action is not simple, and that there is not 
one view alone to be taken of it. An event in life—and 
that is rather a new discovery—is usually occasioned by a 
series of more or less deep-seated motifs, but the spectator 
generally chooses that one which his power of judgment 
finds simplest to grasp, or that his gift of judgment 
considers the most honourable. For example, someone 
commits suicide; “Bad business!” says the citizen; 
“Unhappy love!” says the woman; “Sickness!” the 
sick man; “ Disappointed hopes! ” the bankrupt. But it 
may be that none of these “ reasons ” is the real one, and 
that the dead man hid the real one by pretending another 
that would throw the most favourable light on his 
memory. 


Memoirs of the Moment. 

The picture of the Queen by Wilkie, for the desirable 
purchase of which the Government will not give a special 
Grant to the National Portrait Gallery, was painted when 
her Majesty had been reigning for two years. She 
had been only a few months on the throne when she 
commissioned Wilkie—who had been appointed Painter 
in Ordinary—for the picture of her first Council. That 
was in October, 1837 —the year, by the way, not only 
of the Queen’s accession, but also of the removal of 
the Academy to Burlington House. At Brighton he had 
his first sitting, when, as Wilkie wrote to his sister, she 
was “ most gracious, and appeared to recognise mm as an 
early friend.” “ She appoints a sitting «moe in two days,” 
is another item, “ana she never puts me off.” The 
painter’s impressions of the Queen’s appearance at the 
time also find a record: 

She is eminently beautiful; her features nioely formed, 
her skin smooth, her hair worn close to her face in a most 
simple way, glossy and clean - looking. Her manner, 
though trained to aot the Sovereign, is simple and natural. 
She has all the decision, thought, self-possession of a 
queen of older years; has all the buoyancy of youth; and 
from the smile to the unrestrained laugh, is a perfect 
child. 

An appropriate passage, though not subtle; and the 
portrait of the Queen in the Council picture is quite to 
match: it is, beyond question, “ clean-looking.” 


Out of the painting of this larger picture came the 
commission for the portrait that has been figuring in the 
correspondence between Lord Peel and the Treasury. 
“It appears to me very like her,” was Sir David’s own 
comment, when he first saw it finished and framed. It 
was exhibited in the Academy of 1840 ; it cost the Queen 
£200, and was by her given to a Lady of her Bed¬ 
chamber, the Marchioness of Normanby. The present 
Marquis, in offering it for sale to the nation at fifteen 
hundred guineas, does not ask more than a market value 
that can elsewhere be easily realised. 


Messes. Stkeet & Co., the eminent advertising agents, 
have issued to a limited number of authors the following 
notice, dated from 164 , Piccadilly, W.: 

Messrs. Street & Co. notify that they receive and supply 
to the daily and weekly papers domestic and society news. 
One copy only of any paragraph is required, and in no case 
does the fee exceed that made by the paper. 

“ But by which paper of the twenty or a hundred, with 
varying tariffs, in which it may appear ? ” asks the inter¬ 
ested correspondent who sends us the circular announcing 
this rather novel form of journalistic middlemanship. 


The Dowager Lady Howard de Walden, whose serious 
illness has been announced, is known to the public princi¬ 
pally as the owner of the large London property which 
came to her twenty years ago on the death of her brother, 
the fifth Duke of Portland, and, in a much less degree, as 
the holder of a Scottish property she inherited from her 
sister, Lady Ossington. Lady Howard de Walden herself, 
however, takes her greatest if not her only pride in the fact 
that Lord George Bentinck was her brother. She is the 
sole survivor of that large family of brothers and sisters, 
and it is to be hoped that she will yet live to see the new 
edition of Lord George Bentinck: a Political Biography, 
which was called for some time ago in this column, and 
which is likely shortly to appear under the editorship of 
Mr. Coningsby Disraeli. 


The old lines, which one has had time to forget, but 
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which in some form linger on in the mind from the occasion 
of a first meeting with them in boyhood. 

When ooals to Newcastle are carried, 

When Castlereagh’s wife has an heir, 

no longer cany any sting in their last allusion. The 
Marquis of Londonderry of to-day has had an heir for the 
last one-and-twenty years, and his tenantry, especially in 
Ireland, have kept this week the coming of age of Lord 
Castlereagh. The childless head of this family of the 
Stewarts, who have also been Tempests and Vanes and 
Vane-Tempests, but have retaken to their Stewart again 
during the present Lord Londonderry's life, was, of course, 
the famous politician, and his unfruitful marriage with a 
daughter of the Earl of Buckinghamshire was the point of 
a good many lampoons and jests besides Byron’s. 


The Duke of York, who does not forget that he takes 
his title from the North Country, and who has already 
paid more visits to its territorial magnates than any 
Prince has paid in recent years, will go a little further 
north still towards the end of the year as the guest of the 
Earl of Durham at Lambton Castle. Lord Durham, to all 
intents a bachelor, entertains comparatively little in the 
North. He is nothing if not a Londoner. But, if put to 
it, he can display northern hospitality to perfection ; and 
though a sight of the chimneys of coal-pits are not easily 
dodged in his domains, and the trail of the serpent smoke 
is to be found in the recesses of his woods, he can offer 
his guests the best of sport and the pleasures of a well- 
assorted party. 

Mb. Robert Barrett Browning is translating into 
brick and marble the cheque sent him by the publishers 
of his parents’ love-letters. He is building himself a 
new studio in Venice, and that is just what the married 
poets would have wished. With a studio of his own 
arranging, Mr. Barrett Browning will resume again his 
long-discarded brushes, with results which the public will 
watch with interest, if only because he is the child of his 
parents. His works have at least the “ literary interest ” 
in a sense of the term rather different from the usual. 
That they may have the artistic interest too is not im¬ 
possible : that great hope of his father may be realised, 
and may be helped to realisation by the new and particu¬ 
larly favourable conditions. 


Correspondence. 

La Jeune France et le Vieux Shakespeare. 

Monsieur, —Croyez-vous vraiment—on le dirait 4 lire 
votre Qilles-Shakespeare du 24 Juin—que nous en soyons 
res tee aux opinions de Voltaire sur Shakespeare, et qu’au 
fond du cceur nous n’ayons pas cesse de lui reprocher sa 
groasierete et sa barbarie? Oes lignes que vous citez, 
savez-vous qu’ellee ont 6t6 la ris6e de deux ou trois 

f enerations de Framjais, et la preuve souvent invoquee 
es changements survenus dans notre gout public ? Quand 
Voltaire Tes Scrivit, par jalousie de poete sans doute—le 
pauvre Voltaire se croyait grand poete—le public franc;ais 
pouvait encore lire la Henriade sans balller, et se delectait 
a voir jouer des tragedies platement rimees, dont le titre 
seul aujourd’hui nous endort. L’Art Poetique de Boileau 
etait alors consider^ comme le code etemel des belles- 
lettres; ce n’est plus aujourd’hui qu’un instrument de 
supplice 4 l’usage aes collegiens de quinze ans, ou, si vous 
voulez, un appareil scientifique qui permet de mesurer le 
degre d’ennui qu’on peut supporter sans en mourir. Le 
public du XVIII 0 siecle ne voulait voir partout que 


mesure, civilitea et bienseances: c’est un reproche qu’on 
fait assez souvent 4 nos auteurs modemes, de negliger 

^ ue peu les unes et les autres. Si peut-etre, au cours 
>s revolutions litteraires—non moins profondes que 
nos revolutions politiques—nous avons perdu l’exquise poli- 
tesse de nos arri4re-grands-peres, en revanche nous avons 
appris 4 comprendre oeaucoup de chosee qu’ils meprisaient 
sans les connaitre. 

Duds, quand il se mela d’adapter Othello et Macbeth, 
ecrivit des pieces assez ridicules: nous sommes les premiers 
en France 4 nous en £gayer. Mais il serait juste, au sens 
du mot fair, d’ajouter qu’avant Garrick on jauait en 
Angleterre des adaptations qui ne valaient pas beaucoup 
mieux que oelles de Ducis. Le docteur Johnson, Forbes, 
et bien d’autres, ne sont gu4re plus tendres pour Shake¬ 
speare que Voltaire lui-mlme. Far oontre, nous sommes 
tombes plus que vous dans l’exces oppose. Pour nos 
romantiquee, Shakespeare a 6te simplement un dieu. Ce 
qui dans see oeuvres avait paru bizarre ou choquant 4 
leurs predecesseurs leur a semble par 14 rneme digne 


saia, 01 a mole: —que nor Des rtooertson suppnme a la 
scene, je crois—est au dernier sublime. Francois Victor- 
Hugo et E. Monte gut se sont plu a traduire les passages 
les plus simples au monde par des violences et des 
trivialites de leur cru, qu’ils y decouvraient de bonne foi. 
Victor-Hugo, dans le volume de divagations extatiques, 
ou d’extases divagantes, qu’il a consacre a Shakespeare, 
l’appelle un homme-ocean: que vous faut-il de plus ? 

Ce temps de fanatisme litteraire est passe. Mais il n’a 
pas etc suivi d’une reaction qui nous ait ramene 4 Voltaire, 
et nous aimons Shakespeare autant que jamais, quoique 
plus sobres dans nos transports. Ce n’est pas nous qui 
retardons d’un siecle; c’est peut-etre vous, Monsieur, 
dans l’idee que vous vous faites de la France et du gout 
fran^ais. Il m’a sembl6 souvent que vos compatriotes ont 
une tendance 4 nous voir tels que nous etions il y a fort 
longtemps. Ou plutot tels qu’etaient nos emigres de la 
Revolution, que vous avez vus ici, incapables de rien 
oubUer comme de rien apprendre, et gagnant leur vie en 
exercjant quelques metiers d’ancien rlgime. Avouez le: 
pour vous un Franqais est toujours plus ou moins cuisinier, 
maltre d’armes, perruquier, ou professeur de danse et de 
maintien. La psychologie de ces gens-14 ne saurait 
admettre, evidemment, l’intelligence et l’admiration de 
Shakespeare. Mais peut-etre aussi serait elle insuffisante 
a expliquer l’esprit fra^ais d’4 present, renouvele par le 
contact et 1’etude de la pensee etrangere, accoutume aux 
plus grandes audaoes par l’exercice illimite du libre 
examen, ouvert 4 tous les probl4mes et agite pour les 
r4soudre de passions vehementes et tragiques. Nous 
foumirions assez de sujets de drame 4 un nouveau Shake¬ 
speare s’il s’enpouvait trouver. Voltaire n’avait pas vu la 
Revolution. Voltaire n’etait pas contemporain de Taine, 
d’Emile Zola, ni de l’affaire Dreyfus. 

Veuillez agreer, Monsieur, l’assuranee de ma considera¬ 
tion distinguee. 

Londres: 3 Juillet, 1899. Paul Mantoux. 


Literary Disguises. 

Sir,—T he irritating frequency of reviewers’ mistakes as 
to the identity of those who adopt well-known pseudonyms 
for their works tempts me to invoke the aid of your 
readers to discover a remedy for such ignorance. 

It occurs to me how the simple employment of inverted 
commas might act as a useful indicator and corrective. 
But doubtless this notion might be vastly improved upon. 
Suggestions would be welcomed by many victims.—I 
am, &c., Cecil Clarke. 

Authors’ Club, S.W.: July 25, 1899. 
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Our Literary Competitions. 

Result of Competition No. 42. 

Wb asked last week for “ Literary Learies,” that is to say, oriticisms 
of living authors in the manner, more or less, of the following 
example by Father Bussell: 

Professor R. Yelverton Tyrrell 
In Latin is brisk as a squirrel; 

And e'en his Greek prose 
Ab pleasantly flows 
A; the English of Lang or of Birrell. 

The best of the new ones is, we think, the following, by Miss 
Elizabeth F. Stevenson, Kenton Lodge, Newcastle-on-Tyne: 

; Ian Maclabkn. 

Our minister, Ian Maelaren, 

Of dopy will never be barren. 

Jtu$ a smile and a tear 
In a dialect queer— 

And he’s read from the Thames to Loch Carron. 

Among the others are no fewer than ten of which Mr. Kipling 
is the subject, most of their authors finding “ stripling ” an 
invaluable rhyme. Wc quote a few of the better “ Learies” ; 

Mb. Kipling. 

Those juvenile “ Ditties ” of Kipling, 

Like brooklets ran flashing and rippling : 

-Vo w laboured and strong 
Swirls the tide of his song ; 

But the Giant charms less than the Stripling. 

[J. D. A,, Ealing.] 

There’s a poet called Kipling whose tone, 

Though changeful, is always his own ; 

He’s himself when he swears, 

Writes Recessional piayers, 

Or picks with his Agent a bone. 

[W. M.. Dunkeld ] 

Miss C. M. Yonge. 

Miss Charlotte M. Yonge is a writer, 

Whose stories make sohool-girls' lives brighter, 

But her scope it is small, 

She’s no humour at all, 

So male readers generally slight her. 

rJ. D. W., London.] 

Pbofessob Saintsboby. 

A drawer of water, a hewer 
Of books that one wishes were fewer, 

A preacher, professor, 

Defender, oppressor, 

In fact, in one word—a reviewer. 

[T. C., Buxted.] 

Mb. H. D. Tbaill. 

O ! Harry, cognomen Traill 
May excellent fortune prevail! 

If wit and good sense 
May procure a man pence, 

You will not have rea-on to fail. 

[C. S. O., Malvern.] 

Mb. Bbycb, M.P. 

Most pleasant historian, James Bryce, 

In English so brilliantly nice ; 

So lucid and clear 
That dull facts appear 
Full of interest, to charm and entice. 

[E. C. H„ Bradford.] 

Mb Archer. 

The best of all ciitics to day 
Is undoubtedly W. A., 

For views that are sound, 

A nd opinions profound, 

There is no one like W. A. 

[A. M., London.] 


Mb. Cbockett. 

A novelist named Mr. Crockett 
Soared up to the sky like a rocket, . . 

Some critics may say 
“ He’s not likely to stay,” 

But they envy the state of his pocket. 

[H. B. K., Brockley.] 

Oh, great is the genius of Crookett 1 
Hit storehouse is always “ unlockit,” 

For murders and feuds, 

And troubles of dudes, 

He carries them all in his pooket! 

[T. J., Lincoln.] 

Answers were received also from : G. W., Hull; C. E. H., Rich¬ 
mond ; J. A. H., London; P. W., Hastings ; B. C., Redhill; E. H., 
Stroud ; M‘N. A, Beckenham ; Miss G., Reigate ; 1 . K, Highgate: 
W. E. T., Caterham ; T. B. D., Bridgwater ; M. 0 . K., Dublin ; 
F. W. H., Cardiff; A. G„ Cheltenham ; H. R. P„ London; E. M., 
London ; B. B., Birmingham ; S. F. C. B., London ; H. P. B., 
Glasgow ; A. A., London; M. P., Nutfield. 


Competition No. 43. 

This is the time for anything rather than serious reading : the 
time for swimming and rowing and basking and playing cricket 
and living the outdoor life. A little reading is pleasant, of oourse, 
but if ever there was a season for not desiring books as books— 
books in the aggregate—it is now. Hence this is eminently the 
time to express a wholesale condemnation of reading. We offer a 
prize of a guinea for the best verses against books. We leave metre 
and form to competitors, who may be as brief as they like, but 
must not exceed 24 lines. 

R0LBS. 

Answers, addressed “Literary Competition, The Academy, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first poet 
of Tuesday, August 1 . Eaoh answer must be accompanied by the 
coupon to be found in the second oolumn of p. 120 or it can¬ 
not enter into competition. We wish to impress on competitors 
that the task of examining replies is much facilitated when one side 
only of the paper is written upon. It is also important that names 
—both Christian name and surname—and addresses should always 
be given: we cannot consider anonymous answers. Competitors 
sending more than one attempt at solution must accompany 
each attempt with a separate coupon, or stamps for the same ; 
otherwise the first to be looked at will alone be considered. 


Books Received. 

Week ending Thursday, July 27. 

theological and biblical. 

Gilbert (G. H.), The Student’s Life of Paul .(Macmillan) net 6/0 

Nicoll (W. R.), The Expositor, Yol. IX. .(Hodder A Stoughton) 7/6 

POETRY 

Machar (A. M.), Lays of the “True North ” .(Stock) 

' HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Wilson (W.), The State : Elements of Historical and Practical Politics 

(Isbister) 7,6 

Cussons (J.), A Glance at Current History.(Cussons : Glen Allen, Va.) 

Murison (A. F,), King Robert the Bruce.(Oliphant) 1/6 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Lindley (P.), Tourist Guide to the Continent (Great Eastern Railway Co.) 6d. 
EDUCATIONAL. 

Lydc (L. W.), Tho Age of Drake .(Black) 1.0 

Auden (H. W.), Greek Prose Phrase-Book .(Blackwood) 3/B 

Preesland (A. J.) and Tweedie (C.), Elementary Trigonometry 

(Oliver A Boy il) 2/6 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Louis (EL), A Handbook of Gold Milling .(Macmillan) net 10/0 

Pike (R.), Life’s Borderland and Beyond. (Simpkin Marshall) 3/6 

Allbutt (T. C.), A System of Medicine .. ( Macmillan) net 15/0 

A Guide to the Lepartment of Creek < nd Roman Antiquities 

(Briti-h Museum) Cd. 

Handbook of British, Continental and Canadian Universities 

(Macmillan' 3,0 

Journal of the Society of Comparative Lejislation t No 2 .(Murray) 

NEW EDITIONS. 


Whymper (E.), A Guide to Zermatt . (Murray) net 3/0 

Whymper E.), A Guide to Chamounix and the Range of Mont Blanc 

(Murray) net 3/0 

Darmesteter (A.), An Historical French Grammar. (Macmillan) 12/6 

Lindsay • B.), An Introduction to the Study of Zoology.■ Sonnenschein) 6 0 

Shakespeare, Eversloy Edition, Yol. VII. . .. (Macmillan) 6/0 

Herrick, Hesperides, Temple Classics, 2 vols.(Dent) each 1 '0 


* i * New Novels are acknowledged elsewhere. 
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Announcements. 

W* undented that Mr. Lionel Decle’s book on the French 
Army, whic h wil l loae nothing in interest by appearing on the 
ere of the Dreyfus trial in Rennes, will throw an unexpected 
light upon the “ lamentable ” oondition of the Frenoh 

Tf 1 ® tbe whol# disgraceful affaire possible. 
Mr. Decle served for some years as a private soldier m one of 

™ f ®* ,vslr y re 8 “ n « nt «- Mir. Heinemann will publish the 
book shortly under the title Trooper 3809. 

Me. Aenold White was commissioned by Baron Hirsch to 
inquire into the condition of the Jews in the different countries 
2L : X 0 *? m cora™ with his Jewish colonisation scheme 
for the Argentine Republic. Hu. report takes the shape of 
a volume on the whole condition in Western civilisation of 
the Jewish race, which will be published by Mr. TT«in» m .,„ r , at 
the beginning of next month. 

Messes. Mirrmnw are about to publish a completely new 
edition of Mr. Baring Gould’s Life of R. 8 . Hawker/ The 
book, which is known as The Vicar of Monoenstow, has be»n 
^ pnnt for many yean, and has been practically unobtain- 

Gonld carefull y revised the 
book, and it will be published at the popular price of 3 *. 6 d. 


publish this week A Conetitutional 
and Political History of Borne, by Mr. T. M. Taylor, Fellow of 
GonviUe and Oauis College, Cambridge. Mr. Taylor succeeded 
Mr. Walter Wren in the well-known establishment at Powis- 
square. 

The same firm will publish in a few days a new book by 
Mr. Eden Phdpotte the author of The Children of the Mist, 
&c., entitled The Human Boy. In this volume of stories Mr. 
ioden Philpotts elaborates his own theory of schoolboy humour. 

The Empress Frederick has accepted a copy of Lives and 
limes of the Early Valois Queens, which the author, Mrs. 
Catherine Beame, has lately sent her. 

A second edition al The Maternity of Harriott Wicken will 
be published by The Macmillan Company in America. 

Messes. Sampson Low, Marston & Co. will publish in 

»7 1 o, W ° i „ Tol ? e b J Mr - Spenser Wilkinson, entitled 
British Policy in South Africa, reproducing in a revised form 
the auttor s articles on “ The Crisis ” which lately appeared 
in the Morning Post. J 

Mr. Grant Richards is about to publish two volumes of 
Wagner s letters Wagner's Letters to Wesendonck and Wagner’s 

ir! te Z-w Kec/ f\.i In -^ !b CMe the transl »tion i, the work of 
Mr. William Ashton Ellis. 


A WORD-BOOK 

AND 

A FACT-BOOK. 

TEE CENTURY DICTIONARY i, . W 
book and word-book oombintd. It is a new 
work on a new plan—giving, for the first 
time, tvery form of spelling, pronunciation, 
and usage known, whether Eoglish, American, 
Australian, provincial or ooIloquiaL It con¬ 
sists of eight sumptuous volumes; 7,000 
large quarto pages; 500,000 definitions; 7,600 
illustrations; 300,000 quotations; and the 
editorial oost, alone, of the work was more 
than £ 200 , 000 . 

THE CBNT0RY DICTIONARY is issued 
by the Times upon the plan of monthly 
payments which proved so successful in the 
case of the Timet Reprint of the Ency- 
olojaidia Britannioa. Specimen pages, order 
forms, and full information may be obtained, 
gratis and post free, upon application to the 
MANAGER of the TIMES, Printing House 
Square, London, E.C. Copies of the Dictionary 
in the various styles of binding may be 
examined at the Offioe of the Times ; at the 
Advertising Agency of Messrs. STREET h 
CO. 164, Piooadilly ; or at the establishment 
of Messrs. CHAPPELL A CO., Pianoforte 
Manufacturers, 60, New Bond Street. At 
any of these three addresses orders may be 
booked. 


MR. JOHN LONG’S 

new list. 


Second Large Edition of 

LO ** TT oasaeiioara new novel. 

THE CRAZE OF CHRISTINA. 

Art vellum, gilt, S». 

• r,'d book ia alwnje sure of a weloome- 

?P“ p™** of Christina' should be popular 

^rt e ^P a H mer ? n hi . u “P° E a genuinely comic 
**“ develop* it with ekifl. Mm. Loveit 
™e*na to entertain her readers, and enter¬ 
tain them she doe *.’’—The World. 


■•*** STUART’E new novel. 

IN THE DARK. 

vellum, gSt^a*. 0 * " B * nt t° Coventry," Ac. Art 


T. W. SPEIQHT’a NEW NOVEL. 

THE CRIME IN THE WOOD. 

By the Author of •' The Doom of Siva,” Ac. In 
striking picture cover, cloth gilt, Su. 8d. 

WILLIAM E. WALKER’S NEW NOOK. 

FROM the LAND of the WOMBAT. 

By the Author of “ When the Mopoke Calla,” Ac. 
iSiStratef plct,ar0 °°v* r > ololh suit, 3e. ed. Fully 

a a. OHATTERTON’B NEW NOVEL. 

THE SPORT of CIRCUMSTANCE. 

Art vellum, gilt, Ss. Sd. 

Atheneeum. —* The book is interesting and clever 
throughout, and has good literature in it.” 

A NEW EDITION. 

THE STORY OF A 

CAMPAIGN ESTATE. 

By ROBERT THYNNE, Author of “Irish Holi¬ 
days," Ao. Cloth gilt, Ss. 

London: JOHN LONG, 6, Obandos 8t„Strand. 


PORTRAIT SUP PL EMENTS TO ^THE ACADEMY.’’ 

The following have appeared, and the numbers containing them can still be obtained; or 
Complete Sets may be had separately for 3s. 6d.:— 


LONGMANS & CO/S LI8T. 

8 vo, 18a, 

THE SIX SYSTEMS OF 
INDIAN PHILOSOPHY. 

By the Right Hon. 

F. MAX MULLER, K.M., 

Foreign Member of the French Institute. 


NEW AND CHBAPRR IMPRESSION. 

LEDDY MARGE T. 

By L. B. WALFORD, 

Author of “Mr. Smith," Ac. 

Crown 8 vo, 2 a. 6 d. 

Spectator. 11 Mrs. Waltord has seldom given na 
anything better than this picture of a lovable yet 
unoonventional old age." rei 

Pan Mall Gazette.—"An ideal story to read on a 
Son^gJxT" U “ d8r “* appletree A story which 


TWO NEW VOLUMES OF THE 
“ SIL VER LIBRARY. ” 

THE EARLY HISTORY OF 
CHARLE8 JAMES FOX. 

By the Right Hon. 

Sir G. O. TREVELYAN, Bart. 

New Impression. Crown 8 vo, 3 s. 6 d. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
ERASMUS. 

By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 

New Impression. Crown 8 vo, 3 s. Gd. 

LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
London, New York, and Bombay. 


BEN JONSON. 

JOHN KEATS. 

SIR JOHN SUCKLING. 
TOM HOOD. 

THOMAS GRAY. 

ROBERT LOUIS 

STEVENSON. 
SIR "WALTER SCOTT. 
SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 
LEIGH HUNT. 

LORD MACAULAY. 
ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

8 . T. COLERIDGE. 


CHARLES LAMB. 
MICHAEL DBAYTON. 
WALTER SAVAGE 

LANDOR. 
3AMUEL PEPYS. 
EDMUND WALLER. 
WILKIE COLLINS. 

JOHN MILTON. 

WILLIAM COWPER. 
CHARLES DARWIN. 
ALFRED, LORD 

TENNYSON. 
HENRY WADSWORTH 

LONGFELLOW. 


ANDREW MARVELL. 
ROBERT BROWNING. 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 
PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 
CHARLES DICKENS. 
JONATHAN SWIFT. 
WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 
m THACKERAY. 

WILLIAM BLAKE. 

SIR RICHARD STEELE. 
ALEXANDER POPE. 
DOUGLAS JKRROLD. 
FRANCIS BACON. 

HENRIK IBSEN. 


An American Transport 
in the Crimean War. 


By Capt. CODMAN. 

This work is particularly interesting to 
students of naval warfare. “Capt. Codman 
relates his experiences of an American 
Chartered Transport in the Crimean War. 
The Crimean War is the connecting link 
between old and modem methods of warfare.” 

Frontispiece. 193 pp. Price 3s. 6d. 


S1MPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON A CO. 
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CATALOGUES. 


W ILLIAMS A NOBOATE, 

IMPORTERS OP FOREION BOOKS, 

4, HaorlrtU B treat, Co rent Sudan, *>, Booth Fredertok Bt. 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 

CATALOGUES port free on application. 

O REIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS’ 

promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU A OO. t 17, 80H0 BQUARE. 


F 


IMPORTANT_PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

X’ EWSPAPBRS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, Ac. 

-KINO. SELL A RAILTON, Limited, hifh^lass 
Printers and Publishers. 1*, Gough, Square. 4. Bolt Court, Fleet 
Street. E.C., barespedallj-bullt Rotary and other List Machines 
for printing illustrated or other Publications and specially-built 
Machines fur fast folding and covering 8, 16, M, or 81-page 
Journals at one operation. 

Adrioe and given to anyone wishing to oommtnoe 

New Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices free. Adver¬ 
tising and Publishing Departments oonduoted. 

Telephone 66121. Telegraph ** Africanism, London." 

B OOKS WANTED, at Price, affixed.— 

“Bnob and Gowniman." 183M0. £5 — "lhe Germ," 
1850, £3.—"Old P.rii," 1878. £3.-''The loveFl Tale. 1833, £5. 
- Borrow.' " Wild Wales' 1881, £1-Moore'. ''Aim In isn " £3. 
-Tltmareh'i " Comic Tale.,' 1841. £5 Queen Mab 1813. t, 
-"AUco in Wonderland," 1863, £l-“ Pauline: a Fragment, 
1S8*. £90. 3 000 Book. Wanton at fancy price*. List free.— 

EDWARD BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP. Birmingham. • 

T ITEBARY RESEARCH.— A Geutleman, 

l J exparienoed in Literary Work, and who hat aoom toth. 
British Museum Reading Room, is open to arrange with 
Author or any person requiring ssaistanoe in Literary Re¬ 
search. or in seeing Work through the Press. Translations 
undertaken from French, Italian, or Spanish.—Apply, by 
letter, to D. a Dallas, 6, Fumival Street, Loodon, R.O. 


ritYPE-WRITING promptly and accurately 
L done. lod. per 1,000 words. Samples and references. 
Multi-Copies.-Address, Miss E. M., 18, Mortimer Oreeoent, N. W. 

T HE SOLICITORS’ TYPE WRITING CO., 

68h, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, type AUTHORS’ MSS. in- 
tel Vi gently and quickly. Special rates for contracts. Typing 
in foreign languages. 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 

B irkbeck bank, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the mini¬ 
mum monthly balances, when not drawn below £1 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAYINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums 
on deposit and allows Interest monthly on each oompleted £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
roa two oriNiAB rsa month. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
roa nvs shillings r*a month. 

The 111 UK BECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, poet free 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


A Thin Cocoa. 


U 


NIVERSITY of GLASGOW. 


CHAIR OF HISTORY. 

The University Court of the Univcisity of Glaagow will at an 
early date proofed to APFOINT a PROFESSOR to occupy the 
above Chair in this Univeraity. recently rendered vacant. 

The Professor will be required to enter on his duties as from 
1st October next, from which date the appointment will take 

The normal salary of the Chair is £900. subj ct to § VIII. (2) 
and (3) of Ordinance No. 25. The appointment is made ad vitam 
atU culpa m. and carries w.th it the right t» a pension on con¬ 
ditions prescribed by Ordinance 

E*ch applicant should lodge with the undersigned who will 
furnish any further information desired, twenty copies of his 
application and twentf oopies of any testimonials he may 
desire to submit, on or before 16tb September Dcxt. 

ALAN E. CLAPPCRTOX. 

Secretary of the Glasgow University Court. 

91, West Regent Street, Glasgow. 


R oyal academy of arts. 

LAST WEEK. 

The EXHIBITION will CLOSE on the EVENING of 


MONDAY. Aug rat i 


R 


OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS. 


EVENING EXHIBITION. 

The EXHIBITION will he OPEN in the EVENING from 
MONDAY, Jci.y 31, to MONDAY. August 7 (Bank Holiday), 
from 7.30 to 10.30. Admission. 6d. Catalogue, fid. On BANK 
HOLIDAY, the admisshn throughout the day will be 6d., on 
other days it will be as usual. 


C OLLEGE of PRECEPTORS, Bloomsbury 

Square. W.C.—The Council of the College of Preceptors 
will shortly proceed to the APPOINTMENT of an additional 
EXAMINER in MATHEMATICS and an additional EX¬ 
AMINER in GERMAN. Candidates must be Graduates (with 
a preference to those a ho have taken high Honours), and 
should have had considerable exp rience in Teaching.—AppU- 
cations (twenty copier), stating age, experience, Ac., should be 
addressed to the Dean of the College not later than August 31. 
If testimonials are sent they should be not more than three in 
number, and twenty oopies of each should be forwarded. 

C. R. HODGSON. B.A., Secretary. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 

(LIMITED). 


SUBSCRIPTIONS for 3 Months, 6 Months, 
and 12 MonthB 

CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 


THE BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS 
of the SEASON ARE NOW in 
CIRCULATION. 

Prospectuses of Terms free on application. 

BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 

Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always ON SALE 
(Second Hand). Also a large Selection of 

BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 

SUITABLE FOR 

BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING 
PRESENTS. 


E P PS’S 

The choicest roasted nibs of the natural Cocoa on being 
subjected to powerful hydraulic pressure, give forth their 
excess of oil, leaving for use a finely-flavoured powder- r» pro¬ 
duct which, when prepared with boiling water, has the co.i- 
sistercc of tea, of which it is now with many, beneficially taking 
the place. Its active princip'e heiDg a gentle nerve stimulant, 
supplies the needed energy without unduly exciting the system. 
Sold on*y iu labelled tins. If unable to obtain it of your 
tradciinan, a tin will be sent post free for 9 stamps.—J ames 
its A Co., Ltd., Homoeopathic Chemists, Lot do a, 

COCOA 

ESSENCE 

The Old Series of THE ACADEMY, which 
ended on October lit, completed a volume. 
The Index can be obtained gratii on apj,li- 
eation to the Publisher. 


»0 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 

211, Brompton Road, S.W. j 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., Lokdoh ; 

And at 10-12, Barton Arcade, Maxchistii. 


‘‘THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 

NO. 43 . 

All readers attempting this week's 
Competition (described fully on page 
US) must cut out this Coupon 
and enclose it with their reply. 


THE 

RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S 

UST. 


THE SUPPER 
OF THE LORD. 

By HANDLEY 0. G. MOULE, D.D., 
Norriaian Professor of Divinity, Fellow 
of St. Catharine’a College, Cambridge, 
and Hon. Chaplain to the Qaeen. 
Price 3d., on good paper and in cover, 
or in a special cheap form, ld-net. 

“ A very able statement of the controversy.” 

Spectator. 

” For the perfect urbanity and the scholarly ab’lity 
with which he present* his case, we have nothing but 
praise .”—Glasgow Herald. 

” An excellent text-book for class-meetings and 
Bible-c!asees .”—Methodist Times. 


GOD FIRST; 

OB, 

Hester Needham’s Work in Sumatra. 

Her Letter* and Diaries arranged by 
MARY ESFIELD. With a Prefaoe by 
the late Mips S. G. 8TOCK. Portrait 
and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3a. 6d., 
oloth boards. 

“ It cannot bat be read with interest by all who are 
concerned to further the progress or missionary 
enterprise abroad.”— Scotsman. 

" One cannot but admire her pluck and serenity in 
very trying circumstances .”—Glasgow Herald. 

"Apathetic narrative of great suffering endured 
not with patience only, but with the most confident 
hope .”—Spectat or. 

UNSEAL 

THE BOOK. 

Practical Woids for Plain Resul^ra of 
Holy Scripture. B^ Mrs. ASHLEY 
CA RUS-WILSON (Mary L. G. Petrie, 
B.A.). Crown 8vo, 2a., cloth boards 

“ There is a fine freedom, in the author’s methods 
and recommendatiors, the result of distinguishing 
the mailer from the spirit or Scripture. We shall 
lose no time by reading this book, though it is often 
loft lime to read books about the Bible and leave the 
Bible itself unread. And it is so saturated with clever 
modern examples of the mistakes that are made in 
misreading the Bible, that the reading of it is a 
very great delight .”—Expository Times.' 

" Will prove useful andsuggestiye to,Sunday-schoo 
icachei s .”—Scots man. 


RAMBLES 

WITH 

NATURE 

STUDENTS. 

By Mrs. BRIGHTWEN. Author of 
“ Wild Nature Won by Kindness,” Sea. 
With 130 Illustrations. Lirge crown 
8vo, 5a., oloth boards, gilt e 'ges. 

“ An mlmiraMo little guide for a 1 wl o tire \T»ry of 
bricks an l mortar.”— Academy. 

"A book which vull help both teacher and pupil to 
sue, and thus open up a new world for observation, 
txperiment, and research.”— Eclat. 

“Well written, well printed, and capitally iilus- 
t rated.”— Lierature. 

“A work of this kind is wordi many toai°s of the 
kind which unfortunately o:tdu do duty for school 
10 wards.”— Glasgow Herald, 


Publirbtd at £»G, Paternoster ltiw, London. 
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mPENNY BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY READING. 


MACMILLAN & CO’S 


THE SILENCE OF 


Sixpenny Series. 

LATEST ADDITION. 

THE FOREST LOVERS 

A Romance. 

BY MAURICE HEWLETT. 


DEAN MAITLAND. 

By MAXWELL GRAY. 

OTHER SIXPENNY COPYRIGHT BOOK8. suitable 
for Holiday and General Reading, an : 

By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 

■hat a Hlftory of Advantura, 

By GEORGE MEREDITH. 

Tha Ordaal of Richard FavaraL 


1 FRESH DEPARTURE IN PUBLISHING. 

A NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVEL 
FOR SIXPENCE. 


THE NOVELIST. 

Ilf ESSES. METHUEN are making 
an interesting experiment. Many 
reprints of popular novels have been 
issued at Sixpence, but no NEW 
book by an author of high repute has 
been published at that price. Messrs 
Methuen have just commenced the 
issue of a monthly series of New 
Fiction, under the general title, of 
“THE NOVELIST." Each number 
contains a complete story or set of 
stories by an author of high reputa¬ 
tion, and is as long and as good as the 
popular Six-shilling novel of to day. 
The books are admirably printed, in 
good type, on good paper, and are 
most attractively bound in a cover 
specially designed in green and 
crimson. 

L DEAD MEN 

TELL NO TALES. 

E. W. HORNUNG. \Ready. 

H. JENNIE BAXTER, 

JOURNALIST. 

ROBERT BABB. [Heady. 

UL THE INCA’S TREASURE. 

ERNEST GLANVILLE. [Beady. 

IV. A SON OF THE STATE. 

W. PE IT BIDGE. [August. 

V. FURZE BLOOM. 

S. BARING-GO ULD. [September. 

VI. BUNTER’S CRUISE. 

C. GLEIG. [ October. 

As there is a great demand for 
these New Sixpenny Novels, the 
public are requested to place their 
orders at once with their Booksellers 
or Newsagents. 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 
BY LOBD TENNYSON. 

POEMS, including 

IN MEMORIAM. 
MAUD, THE PRINCESS, 

ENOCH ARDEN, and other Poems 

BY FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. 

MISUNDERSTOOD. 

BY F. MARION CBAWFOBD. 

A CIGARETTE MAKER’S 

ROMANCE. 

A ROMAN SINGER. 

MR. ISAACS: a Tale of Modern India. 

BY LEWIS CABBOLL. 

ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN 

WONDERLAND. 

With 42 Illustration, by Joan Tenniel. 

THROUGH the LOOKING-GLASS 

and 

WHAT ALICE FOUND THERE. 

With 50 Illustrations by John Tenniel. 
BY A. E. W. MASON. 

THE COURTSHIP OF 

MORRIOE BUCKLER. 

BY OHABLOTTE M. YONGE. 

DOVE IN THE EAGLE'S NEST. 

BY THE BT. HON. SIB JOHN LUBBOCK, 
BAKT., M.P., &c. 

THE PLEASURES OF LIFE. 

BY W. E. NOBRI3. 

MV FRIEND JIM. 

BY T. HUGHES. 

TOM BROWN’S SCHOOLDAYS. 

BY CHABLE3 KINGSLEY. 

WESTWARD HO! 

HYPATIA 
ALTON LOCKE. 

YEAST. 

HEREWARD THE WAKE. 

TWO YEARS AGO 


MACMILLAN A CO., Limited, London. 


By BEATRIOE HARRADEN. 
Ships that Paw In tha Night. 

By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 
Hobart ■la mar*. 

By RUDYARO KIPLING. 
Dapartmantal Dlttiaa, and othar Varaaa. 

By A. OO NAN DOYLE. 
Advanturaa of Charlock Holntaa. 
Mamolra of Charlock Holntaa. 

Tha CIS" °f Four. 

By H. 8. MORRI 8 ON. 

A Vankao Boy’a Cuocaaa. 

Being an Account of how an American Lad 
Worked hie Way through Europe. With 7 nine- 
tration., and an Introduction by CHAUNCEY M. 
DECCW. 

By the lata W. E. GLADSTONE! 
Tha ImpragnaMa Rook of Holy Scripture. 

A Series of Old Testament Studies. 


Price SIXPENCE each. 

At all Bookstalls or Newsagents; or poet free from 
the Publishers for BJlG ctTPEUYCiD. 


GBOBGB NHWNES, Ltd., 

7 to 12, Southampton Street, Strand. 

POPULAR EDITIONS. 

Set in new type, medium 8vo, (kf. each; 
cloth, ISa each. 

All Sorts and Conditions of Men. By 
Walter Besant. 

The Golden Butterfly. By Walter 
Besant and James Kice. 

The Deemster. By Hall Caine. 
Shadow of a Crime. By Hall Caine. 
Antonina. By Wilkie Collins. 

The Moonstone. By Wilkie Collins. 
Woman in White. By Wilkie Collins. 
The Dead Secret. By Wilkie Collins. 
Moths. By Ouida. 

Under Two Flags. By Ooida. 

By Proxy. By James Payn. 

Peg Woffington; and Christie John¬ 
stone. By Charles Reads. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. By 
Charles Reads, 

“It Is Never Too Late to Mend." By 

Charles Reads. 

Hard Cash. By Chables Rsade, 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 
111, St. Martiu’a Lane, W.C. 


See also next page fur List of Messrs. 
CASSELL A CO.’S SIXPENNY, 
BOOKS. | 
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CASSELL & COMPANY'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Magnificent Presentation 
Volumes. 

DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO 

HER MAJE8TY THE QUEEN. 


NOW READY. Complete in Two Handsome 
Volumes, price 9s. each. 

The Queen’s Empire. 

A Pictorial Record in which the Modes of Govern¬ 
ment, National Institutions, Forms of Worship, 
Methods of Travel, Sports, Recreations, Occupa¬ 
tions, and Home Life of the Inhabitants of the 
British Empire are faithfully and vividly portrayed. 
With about 

700 MAGNIFICENT ILLUSTRATIONS, 

beautifully reproduced from authentic Photographs, 
and printed on Plate Paper, with Descriptive Text. 

The Graphic Bays: " Messrs. Cassell & Company are Indeed to be con* 
gratnlated on the publication of such a work, happy alike in conception and 
execution, for It can with safety be said that no other book brings 
home to the reader more vividly the true character of our Empire, 
and what a powerful agency It Is In the progress and civilisation of 
the world." 


New and Enlarged Edition. Price 10s. 6d. 

The Queen’s London. 

Containing nearly 500 Exquisite Views of London 
and its Environs, together with a fine series of 
Pictures of the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee Procession. 

The Times says: **A fascinating collection of photographs, uoveral 
hundreds in number, illustrating buildings and scenes taken throughout 
London and the suburbs, at once very varied and very well chosen.” 


Complete in One Volume. Price 9s. 

Pictorial England 

and Wales. 

With upwards of 320 Beautiful Illustrations 
prepared from Copyright Photographs. 

The Pall Mall Gazette says: “ Here are some 320 beautiful pictures costing 
each of them only the fraction of a farthing. Scenes of historic interest and 
picturesque spots (some of them still virgin of the tourist) are included, and 
the blocks in almost every case are creditable to both photographers and 

engravers. 


NOVELS FOR HOLIDAY READING. 


BY R. L € 

Library Edition, 63. each ; I 
TREASURE ISLAND. 
KIDNAPPED. 

CATRIONA. 

The MASTER of BALLAN¬ 
TRAE. 

>TEVENSON. 

’opnlar Edition, 3s. 6d. each. 
ISLAND NIGHTS' ENTER¬ 
TAINMENTS. 

The BLACK ARROW. 

The WRECKER. By R. L. 
Stevenson and Lloyd Os- 

| BOURNE. 

BY Q. (A. T. QUILLER-COUCH). 

WANDERING HEATH. 5s. 1 The ASTONISHING HIS- 
DEAD MAN’S ROCK. 5s. TORY of TROY TOWN. 5s. 

“I SAW THREE SHIPS.” 5s. ! The DELECTABLE DUCHY. 
NOUGHTS and CROSSES. 5a | 6 s. 

The SPLENDID SPUR. 6s. IA: a Love Story. 3s. 6d. 

The BLUE PAVILIONS. 6s. I 

BY FRANK 

TheGIRLatCOBHURST. 6s. 
MRS. CUFF’S YACHT. 

3s. 6d. 

8TOCKTON. 

The ADVENTURES of CAP¬ 
TAIN HORN. 3s. 6d. 
POMONA’S TRAVELS. 3s. 6d. 

BY J. M. BARRIE. 

SENTIMENTAL TOMMY. 6s. | The UTTLE MINISTER. 6s. 

BY STANLE 

The MAN in BLACK. 3a 6d. 
The STORY of FRANCIS 
CLUDDE. 6s. 

Y WEYMAN. 

FROM the MEMOIRS of a 
MINISTER of FRANCE. 6s. 

BY MAX Pi 

The GARDEN of SWORDS. 

6s. 

KRONSTADT. 6s. 

A PURITAN’S WIFE. 6s. 

The IMPREGNABLE CITY. 
Popnlar Edition. 3s. 6d. 

EMBERTON. 

The SEA-WOLVES. Popular 
Edition. 3s. 6d. 

The IRON PIRATE. Popular 
Edition. 3s. 6d. 

The UTTLE HUGUENOT. 

la 6d. 

BY RIDER HAGGARD. 

KING SOLOMON’S MINES. 3s. 6d. 

BY ANTHONY HOPE. 

FATHER STAFFORD. 3s. 6d. 

BY E. W. 

SOME PERSONS UNKNOWN. 

6s. 

YOUNG BLOOD. 6s. 

HORNUNG. 

MY LORD DUKE. 6s. 

The ROGUE’S MARCH. 6s. 
“TINY LUTTRBLL.” 3s.6i. 


BY W. CLARK RUSSELL. 

WHAT CHEER! 8s. 6d. | LIST, TE LANDSMEN ! 3s. 6d. 


SIXPENNY EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOYELS. 

READY SHORTLY. 

THE IRON PIRATE. By Max Pemberton. 

ALREADY PUBLISHED. 

THE WRECKER. By B. L. Stevenson and Lloyd Osbourne. 
LIST, YE LANDSMEN! By W. Clark Russell. 

THE MASTER of BALLANTRAE. By R. L. Stevenson. 
KIDNAPPED. By R. L. Stevenson. 

CATRIONA. By B. L. Stevenson. 

TREASURE ISLAND. By R. L. Stevenson. Illustrated. 

KINO SOLOMON’S MINES. By Rider Haggard. 

DEAD MAN’S ROCK. By Q. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltd., London, Paris, New York, and Melbourne. 
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The Literary Week. 

Tins new London daily paper of which we spoke 
recently may possibly be called The Illustrated Daily 
Press. This title, however, lacks the crispness which is 
essential to the name of a daily necessity in these times, 
and it will, for its own sake we trust, be curtailed. Mean¬ 
while the Bookman hints at two other projected morning 

? apers for London—one to proceed from the house of 
’earson, with Mr. T. P. O’Connor as editor, and the other 
with Mr. Birrell in the chair. But we cannot believe in 
the latter appointment at all, nor indeed can the Bookman. 


A novel on the Dreyfus Case is not, it seems, in M. 
Zola’s programme after all. He told the Paris corre¬ 
spondent of the Daily News that he should write nothing 
about the Case, “ unless it were a naked story, without 
the faintest tinge of romance, or any attempt to dramatise, 
and this would be for posthumous papers, to be published 
when the Affair is almost forgotten; a perfectly sober 
treatment alone would be admissible—the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth.” 


The publication of the book called W. G. may, when 
taken into consideration with Mr. W. G. Grace’s newspaper 
articles now being syndicated all over the country, and the 
literary activity of other prominent cricketers, cause the 
lover of cricket serious uneasiness. If, as has been 
asserted, intense literary activity precedes the fall of 
nations, may it not as certainly precede the decadence 
of a pastime ? Personally, we view without pleasure the 
publicity now given to cricket. It is difficult to believe that 
a game which was originally intended to be amusement for 
twenty-two active players should rightly become entertain¬ 
ment for thousands of passive onlookers, to say nothing of 
countless readers. The energy expended in watching 
cricket and writing about cricket is out of all reasonable 
proportion to the energy spent in the game itself. This 
must be wrong. There is, however, money in it; so much 
so that we expect to hear soon that an enterprising literary 
agent has set up a kiosk at Lord’s in order to be on hand 
to engage the services of the latest big scorer. 


But this is merely a private moan. If any man has 
earned the right to take to the pen it is Mr. W. G. Grace, 
who abstained from it until he had done marvellous things 
in the field; and we do not wish to be thought to include 
his book in a sweeping condemnation of all cricket writing. 
On the contrary, it seems to us a good book, and we would 
that all cricket books were as good, and that all writers on 
cricket had as long a record at their backs before they 
took to literature. 


The Executive Committee of the Burne-Jones Memorial 
Fund, who were charged with the selection of a picture to 
represent Sir Edward Burne-Jones in the National Gallery, 
have secured the offer of “ King Cophetua and the 
Beggar Maid.” This picture belongs to the executors of 
the Earl of Wharaeliffe, who have agreed (subject to the 
approval of the Court of Chancery) to sell it to the Com¬ 


mittee for the sum of £6,500. The funds already sub¬ 
scribed and acknowledged amount to about £4,000, and a 
further sum of £2,500 is therefore needed. All who desire 
to be associated in this gift to the nation are invited to 
forward their donations to Messrs. Glyn and Company, 
67, Lombard-street, E.C.; or to the hon. treasurer, Alex¬ 
ander Henderson, Esq., M.P., 52, Princes-gate, S.W. 


The author of The Hooligan Nights will be interested in 
a suggestion which has been made in the Boston Literary 
World by areader of that book. “ The veracious chapter,” 
he writes, “ in which Alf, the burglar, saves the baby’s 
life was fresh in his mind when, on July 6, he read on the 
New York He raid's bulletin board, ‘Burglar Saved a 
Dying Child.’ This recalled to him two stories of burglars 
and babies that have been both read and seen on the stage 
—Mrs. Burnett’s Editha's Burglar and Mr. Davis’s The 
Disreputable Mr. Reagan. Evidently burglars are kind to 
babies, and are apparently their natural protectors. Why 
should not people employ them instead of nurses ? ” 


During the autumn two books may be expected from 
Mr. Swinburne: one a collection of poems, and one a 
drama. 


New novels from Mr. Budyard Kipling and Mr. Stephen 
Crane are likely to be seen before long. Mr. Crane, by 
the way, sent to a recent Chronicle the clearest statement 
on the position in the Philippines that has yet appeared 
anywhere. In America his new book of poems, War is 
Hind, is receiving some hard treatment from reviewers. 


The Oil and Colourman's Journal gives only a limited 
amount of attention to literature, but we can trust its 
judgment when, as in its current issue, it deals with 
technical books. Comparing English, French, and German 
manuals, this authority says: 

The German is apt to be verbose, and is fond of long, 
historical essays; the Frenchman has similar characteristics; 
hence their writers are invariably long in coming to the 
point. . . . The German technical writer is exceedingly 
scientific, and his productions are as much scientific as 
technical treatises ; the French writer has much the same 
fault. . . . The English technical writer has, in our eyes, 
the merit of sticking closer to his subject; he does not 
believe in long historical introductions, nor in long scientific 
discourses, but plunges at once into the real subject-matter 
of his book, and thereby he enables his reader to get a 
better grasp of the subject, and is able also to put more 
real technological value into his book. We have long been 
of opinion that, judged fairly, English technical literature 
is much superior to either German or French technical 
literature; it is generally more clearly written; there is 
less verbiage about it. 


Aproi'os of Col. Roosevelt’s book on the Rough Riders, 
which we review elsewhere in this number, an American 
humorist is now engaged on a work entitled Fun and 
Fighting with the Bough Riders , which should make an 
amusing sequel. 
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The Stevenson letters in the August Scribner are rather 
less interesting than some that have preceded them, hut 
their writer, as we know, had it not in him to be dull. They 
belong to the Prince Otto and Bournemouth period, and 
some refer to the reception of Prince Otto by fee papers. 
Stevenson clearly was a little hipped by certain reviews. 
Here is a mordant passage from a letter to Mr. Gosse: 

That is fee hard part of literature. You aim high, and 
you take longer ever vour work, and it will not be so 
successful as if yon had aimed low and rushed it. What 
the public likes is work (of any kind) a little loosely 
executed; so long as it is a little wordy, a little slack, a 
little dim and knotless, the dear public likes it; it should 
(if possible) be a little dull into the bargain. I know that 
good work sometimes hits; but, with my hand on my 
heart, I think it is by an accident. And I know also that 
good work must succeed at last; but that is not fee doing 
of the public; they are only shamed into silence or affecta¬ 
tion. I do not write for the public ; I do write for money, 
a nobler deity; and most of all for myself, not perhaps 
any more noble, but both more intelligent and nearer 
home. 


Ajtd here, from a letter to John Addington Symonds, is 
Stevenson on Dostoieffsky’s Crime and Punishtnent: 

Baskolnikoff is the greatest book 1 have read easily in 
ten years; I am glad you took to it. Many find it dull: 
Henry James could not finish it: all I can say is, it nearly 
finished me. It was like having an illness. James did 
not care for it because the character of Baskolnikoff was 
not objective; and at that I divined a great gulf between 
ns, ana, on further reflection, the existence of a certain 
impotence in many minds of to-day, which prevents them 
from living in a book or a character, and keeps them 
standing afar off, spectators of a puppet show. To such I 
suppose the book may seem empty in the centre; to the 
others it is a room, a house of life, into which they them¬ 
selves enter, and are tortured and purified. The Juge 
d’Instruction I thought a wonderful, weird, touching 
ingenious creation: the drunken father, and Sonia, and 
the student friend, and the uncircumscribed, protoplasmic 
humanity of Baskolnikoff, all upon a level that filled me 
with wonder: the execution also, superb in places. 

Apropos of Stevenson, one of fee recent additions to fee 
British Museum library is fee little pamphlet containing 
fee testimonials written for R. L. 8. when he applied in 
1831 for the professorship of modem history at fee Uni¬ 
versity of Edinburgh. Mr. Leslie Stephen wrote: 

I know of no writer of Mr. Stevenson’s standing of 
whose future career I entertain greater expectations. . . . 
Although I have not had any opportunity of forming a 
judgment of Mr. Stevenson’s more specific qualifications 
for a Chair of History, I know that he has paid special 
attention to the history of Scotland; and from all feat I 
have seen of him, I should think him admirably qualified 
to command the attention and respect of students, and to 
convey knowledge in the most interesting form. 

Prof. Meiklejohn wrote: 

I believe that Mr. Stevenson would do the work of feat 
Chair wife real success. He possesses in a quite rare 
degree the most needful qualifications for a historian—a 
keen and true insight into fee life of man, and a strong 
sympathy wife all shapes and forms of it. Then he is 
both widely and deeply read in literature ; and I am quite 
sure that he, more than any man I know or know of in 
Scotland, would make fee past of our Scottish history live 
again, and be quickeningly present in our present life. 

Dr. Lewis Campbell wrote : 

His knowledge of fee history of some periods, especially 
of Scottish history, is intimate and minute; and this, 
combined with his remarkable powers of imagination and 
expression, would enable him to kindle enthusiasm among 
the students, and incite them to investigation. His amiable 
facility of style must communicate grace and power to any 
subject which he handles with seriousness. 

After this we can but wonder that the application was 
not successful. How could testimonials be better ? But 
perhaps testimonials rarely count. 


A correspondent writes, apropos of an essay on Cata¬ 
logues in one of fee magazines: “ One catalogue I have 
heard of is a treasure after which book collectors might 
profitably strive. The Athenaeum of a northern shipping 
town once came into the custodianship of a retired manner. 
As soon as he had made all weather-tight elsewhere he 
set to work in compiling a catalogue of fee library. This 
document is a riot of false ascriptions. Mr. Clark Russell’s 
John Jloldsworth, Chief Mate , I remember, went down to 
Charles Dickens; and Paul Clifford to Sir Walter 800 tt. 
Sir John Lubbock’s Pleasures of Life and Lord Meath’s 
Social Arrows (essays on over-population, shop assistants, 
and other extremely matter-of-fact subjects) were classed 
as ' Fiction ’; and not a pseudonym was allowed to stand. 
In vain did one look under ‘ 0 ’ for fee works of Ouida ; 
they were relegated to ‘ D ’—De la Rame (Louisa, Ouida), 
The catalogue was a masterpiece. But a committee without 
any feeling for masterpieces intervened; fee edition was 
suppressed; and the list from which the readers now pick 
their novels is a monument of insipid accuracy. Whether 
the mariner remained to acquire precision, or returned to 
his old element the sea, I cannot say.” 


There are signs that the cult of the poster is on the 
wane, at any rate in this country. The low prices which 
ruled at the dispersion of the collection of posters brought 
together by the late Mr. Ernest Hart indicate that fee 
craze is practically over. The best work of Willette, 
Grasset, and Boutet de Monvel failed to excite any en¬ 
thusiasm, and in many cases no bid could be .obtained until 
several lots had been grouped together. The fact is, 
posters are too awkward to collect: their size prevents 
them occupying either portfolios or wall space satisfactorily. 
And by deliberate intention they are designed for a short 
life: in time fee colours lose their brightness, their crudity 
repels. 


In connexion wife fee death recently of Mr. Robert 
Bonner, the proprietor of fee New York Ledger, it will be 
recollected that one of his most famous contributors was 
Henry Ward Beecher. Anything feat the celebrated 
divine cared to write was at once snapped up by the inde¬ 
fatigable Mr. Bonner. He gave Beecher, for instance, 
£ 6,000 for his novel, Norwood. This anxiety to secure 
contributions from the preacher once gave rise to an 
amusing incident, which is perhaps worth relating. During 
Beecher’s courting days it was related by his wife feat he 
once “ dropped into poetry,” writing a few lines of verse, 
full of affection for his betrothed. Those verses were 
naturally treasured with care by Mrs. Beecher, but no one 
could get a sight of them, though many knew of their 
existence. One day Mr. and Mrs. Beecher were in 
Bonner’s office, when fee latter, suddenly struck wife fee 
idea, asked : “ Why don’t you write a poem, Beecher ? ” 
“ He once did,” Mrs. Beecher immediately exclaimed, and 
Bonner’s eyes sparkled as he turned to her. “ Recite it to 
me, won’t you, Mrs. Beecher?” he said in dulcet tones. 
But fee preacher gave his wife a look which p lainly told 
her to be silent. “ Come,” continued fee pushing pub¬ 
lisher, “ I’ll give you 5,000 dollars if you will recite that 
poem for me.” “ Why,” began Mrs. Beecher, “ it 

ran-” “ Eunice ! ” exclaimed her husband wamingly. 

And although Mr. Bonner doubled fee sum he had pre¬ 
viously offered, and brought all his editorial wiles to bear 
on Mrs. Beecher, he never obtained feat precious poem. 


Apropos fee “Anthology of Minor Poetry,” of which 
a correspondent wrote last week, we learn that precisely 
such a volume as that indicated is now in preparation for 
publication in the autumn by fee Unicom Press. The 
editor has read many hundred collections of recent poetry 
in order to make his choice. 
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Lord Rosebery’s felicitous way of improving and 
adorning all occasions was evident at Epsom last week 
in his charming speech to the boys of the oollege. Man* 
hood was his subject, but before reaching it the speaker 
alluded to the recent litigation concerning the volume of 
his Addresses and Appreciation*: “ At this moment the 
question is raging before the Courts as to the first copyright 
of a speech when it is delivered and reported. We havo 
only got to this point so far, that the one person who has 
no property in it is the man who delivers it, and, therefore, 
until this question of proprietorship is settled by that 
highest voice in the land, it would be premature, it would 
be about criminal, for anyone to ada to this species of 
indescribable property which is at this moment in the lost 
lugg&ge offioe of the law. I, at any rate, am not prepared 
to-day to utter what may to-morrow be declared to be 
stolen goods, and so—if for that reason alone—I must be 
brief until the question is settled.” This is as happy and 
timely an apology for brevity as we can remember. 


The sun of the triolet has lost some of his power, and 
vet there is no reason why the capabilities of a very pretty 
form of verse should be neglected simply because fashion 
has changed. We are led to these remarks by the follow¬ 
ing little poem by Miss Elsie Higginbotham, which she 
sends us this week: 

Aw Apology 

On Reading the Browning Love Letter*. 

I. 

Forgive, sweet Lovers of this book, 

Tie sad, who scan your story; 

Forgive their wistful ryes that look . . . 

Forgive, sweet Lovers of this book, 

Their knowledge where your fingers shook; 

Their watching of your glory; 

Forgive, sweet Lovers of this book, 

The sad, who scan your story. 

II. 

Accept, true Lovers here enshrined, 

The few, who share your gladness 
In touch of heart, and soul, and mind ; 

Accept, true Lovers here enshrined, 

Their seeing of themselves defined. 

Their growth to joy, from sadness . . . 

Aocept, true Lovers here enshrined, 

The few, who share your gladness. 

m. 

Condone, great Lovers—being dead, 

The printing of these pages; 

Nor shrink that we—we too, have read; 

Condone, great Lovers—being dead, 

Our vision of the Gold you shed . . . 

For hearts in coming ages. 

Condone, great Lovers—being dead, 

The printing of these pages. 


In the current Architectural Review, which has a supple¬ 
ment of reproductions from the architectural room of the 
Royal Aoademy, we find a drawing of the front elevation 
of some new “labourers’ cottages” at Bromford, near 
Edridington. They are red brick, sombre, dignified, 
Elizabethan. And they set us wondering wherein the 
plan would differ had the architect, Mr. H. T. Buckland, 
been ordered instead to design some authors’ cottages. 
The difference would be, we presume, in isolation; for 
though labourers can live in rows, authors should be 
detached. But an author in a small way would need to 
be very fastidious if he could not be satisfied with such a 
home as this. Yet, as a rule he must put up with an ugly 
jerry-built abode, “labourer” though he be too. 


Mr. Adrian' Ross recently wrote some maddeningly 
memorable verses on poets’ wives, and now, in Temple Bar, 


the same subject is amplified in prose by a social historian. 
The stories which this gentleman, Mr. Alfred T. Turner, has 
collected are not new, but in the mass they would have a 
terrible effect on the prospects of all young women who 
may happen to be for the moment engaged to practitioners 
of the poetic art, were it not for the cases of happiness 
that can also be arrayed. “Am I in the way?” Lady 
Byron timidly asked, as she knocked at his lordship’s door 
to announce dinner. “Damnably!” was the veracious 
answer. Byron, of course, was a monster; but look at the 
author of Paradise Lost. One day the Duke of Buckingham 
referred to Mrs. Milton as a rose. “I’m no judge of 
colours,” said the poet; “ but it may be so: I’ve often felt 
the pricks.” Wordsworth, who was happily married, 
explained the situation to Mrs. Hemans: “ It is not 
because they possess genius that their homes are unhappy, 
but because they do not possess genius enough.” But 
Milton can hardly be said to have been deficient in genius. 
Probably the truth is that Mrs. Milton was anything but a 
“phantom of delight,” as Mrs. Wordsworth was. It has 
to be remembered that occasionally the fault is with the 
poet’s wife. 


The latest of the magazines is the Yorkshire Ramblers' 
Club Journal, which is to be issued twice a year. As the 
Yorkshire ramblers do not confine their wanderings to 
Yorkshire, but roam wherever they are disposed, the 
magazine will probably cover a great deal of ground. In 
the first number, for instance, are articles on mountain¬ 
eering, on the Dents des Bouquetins, and on Norway, 
with excellent illustrations. 


There are signs that a revival of interest in Miss Austen 
is beginning. Not that she has ever lacked popularity; 
but we learn that at least two new editions for the pocket 
are now in preparation. Mr. Gwynn’s severities and the 
replies they called forth have probably produced new 
readers; and a new critical and biographical work on Miss 
Austen is about to appear from the pen of Mr. Walter 
Pollock, For information concerning such works of this 
kind a# already exist, we refer our readers to the biblio¬ 
graphical article on the next page. Incidentally we might 
mention that several juvenile efforts of Miss Austen are 
still in MS. books in the possession of her descendants, 
who wisely, perhaps, refuse to let them see the light. Mr. 
Austen Leigh, however, printed one of them, the pleasant 
piece of nonsense which we reproduce: 

THE MYSTERY: A COMEDY. 

Dramatis Personas. 


Men. 


Women. 


Col. Elliott, 

Old Humbug, 

Younq Humbug, 

Sir Edward Spangle, 
and 

Corydon. 


Fanny Elliott, 
Mrs. Humbug, 
and 
Daphne. 


ACT I. 

Scene I. —A Garden. 

Enter Corydon. 

Corydon. But hush ; I am interrupted. [_Exit Corydon. 

Enter Old Humbug and his Son, talking. 

Old Hum. It is for that reason that I wish you to follow my 
advice. Are you convinced of its propriety ? 

Young Hum. I am, sir, and will certainly act in the manner 
you have pointed out to me. 

Old Hum. Then let us return to the house. \_E.reunt. 
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Scene II.— A Parlour in Humbug's home. Mrs. Humbug and 
FANNY discovered at work. 

Mrs. Hum. You understand me, my love ? 

Fanny. Perfectly, ma’am. Pray continue your narration. 
Mrs. Hum. Alas ! it is nearly concluded; for I have nothing 
more to say on the subject. 

Fanny. Ah ! here is Daphne. 

Enter DAPHNE. 

Daphne. My dear Mrs. Humbug, how d’ye do ? Oh ! Fanny, 
it is all over. 

Fanny. Is it, indeed ! 

Mrs. Hum. I’m very sorry to hear it. 

Fanny. Then ’twas to no purpose that I- 

Daphne. None upon earth. 

Mrs. Hum. And what is to become of-? 

Daphne. Oh, ’tis all settled. [ Whispers Mrs. Humbug.] 
Fanny. And how is it determined ? 

Daphne. I’ll tell you. [ Whispers Fanny.] 

Mrs. Hum. And is he to—- ? 

Daphne. I’ll tell you all I know of the matter. 

[Whispers Mrs. Humbug and Fanny.] 

Fanny. Well, now I know everything about it, I’ll go away. 

[to-t 

Scene III.— The curtain rises and discovers Sir Edward 
.Spangle reclined in an elegant altitude on a sofa fast asleep. 

Enter Col. Elliott. 

f'ol. E. My daughter is not here, I see. There lies Sir 
Edward. Shall I tell him the secret? No, he’ll certainly 
blab it. But he’s asleep, and won’t hear me, so I’ll e’en 
venture. [Goes up to Sir Edward, whispers him, and exit.'] 

End of the First Act. 

Finis. 

Not a bad piece of fooling for a girl in her early teens. 


A correspondent writes: “ Being desirous of getting a 
copy of J. F. Sullivan’s latest jeu <£esprit, The Great Water 
Joke , I applied, without success, to Messrs. Smith & Son 
and one or two other leading anti-monopolist booksellers. 
Eventually I ordered it through a retail house in one of 
the most prominent city thoroughfares. When I called 
this morning I was handed, in reply to my inquiry, 

Hr. - ’s Water Cure: Its Principles and Treatment. Such 

is fame! ” 


In his narrative of M. Zola’s stay in England, reviewed 
in another column, Mr. Vizetelly remarks on M. Zola’s 
habit of changing the names of his characters at the last 
moment. This explains why in Mr. Vizetelly’s version of 
Paris certain names had apparently been changed arbi¬ 
trarily by the translator. The fact was that M. Zola had 
made the alterations and forgot to notify his English 
collaborator. 


Bibliographical. 

now far are the rhythmic products of Dr. Walter C. 
Smith known now in England ? How far, indeed, are 
they known in Scotland, his birthplace and (since 1858) 
his dwelling-place ? I remember that quite a stir was 
made in the Seventies by his Olrig Grange and his Hilda — 
mainly, perhaps, because they exhibited, in a minister of 
the Free Church, a surprising breadth of intellectual 
sympathy. Dr. Smith showed himself to be, as a thinker 
and a moralist, well abreast of the most advanced philosophy 
and science of his time. I see we are to have his 
Reminiscences. He is now in his seventy-fifth year, and 
should have much that is interesting to tell us—much that 
will have special interest for Scotsmen. I fear his longer 


poems have not come to stay, but the Selections from his 
verse (1893) are well worth possessing. 

Mr. Walter Pollock’s forthcoming book on Miss Austen 
is described as a “monograph”—a word used so in¬ 
accurately nowadays that it does not tell us for certain 
whether the book is to be biographical or critical, or a 
mingling of the two. Of biography Miss Austen has had, 
I should say, even more than enough. Apart from her 
nephew’s work, which may be called the official Life, and 
which appeared nearly thirty years ago, there have been 
the memoirs contributed by Mrs. Charles Malden and by 
Mr. Goldwin Smith, respectively, to the “ Eminent 
Women ” and “ Great Writers ” series. Mrs. Malden’s 
came out in 1889 and Mr. Smith’s in 1890. Mr. Oscar 
Fay Adams, too, has (I believe) written something bio¬ 
graphical about Miss Austen, but I have not seen his 
effusion. 

The announcement that Mr. George Allen’s autumn 

ublications will include a volume of ten short stories by 

ienkiewicz, never before translated into English, reminds 
one of the recent and rapid growth of Sienkiewicz’ popu¬ 
larity in this country. Up to 1890, when Messrs. Low 
published With Fire and Sword, the Polish writer was 
practically unknown here. Then came The Deluge in 1892, 
Pan Michael, Without Dogma, and Yanko and Other Stories 
in 1893, Children of the Soil in 1895, Quo Vadis in 1896, 
Hania and Lilian Morris and Other Stories in 1897, and 
Sielanka and Other Stories in 1898. With Fire and Sword 
has had three English publishers; The Deluge, Pan Michael, 
Without Dogma, and Yanko have had two each. 

An edition of Charles Reade’s Peg Woffington, “intro¬ 
duced ” by Mr. Austin Dobson, and illustrated by Mr. 
Hugh Thomson, must needs be acceptable when it comes. 
I have read somewhere that the story existed originally 
as a play, and that Reade was advised to rewrite it in 
narrative form, and did so. Everybody knows that the 
story (found to be successful) was promptly turned into 
a drama by Reade in conjunction with Tom Taylor, and that 
under the title of “ Masks and Faces ” it has been popular 
ever since—that is to say, since Is52, the year in which 
the book also appeared. It was probably Peg Woffington 
that suggested to Mr. Frankfort Moore his series of tales 
of which famous actresses are the heroines. 

Apropos of the controversy raised about the authorship 
of “Werner,” itself based upon a piece of prose fiction 
(though by another hand), one recalls the fact that the 
drama was performed one afternoon at the Lyceum Theatre 
in 1887. The representation was for the pecuniary benefit 
of Dr. Westland Marston; and Werner, Ulric, Josephine, 
and Ida were interpreted by Sir Henry Irving, Mr. 
George Alexander, Miss Ellen Terry, and Miss Winifred 
Emery respectively. It was an impressive, but a gloomy, 
afternoon. Sir Henry has never reproduced the play. 

Talking of novels made out of plays, and plays made out 
of novels, I should not be surprised if Mr. Joseph Hatton’s 
forthcoming romance, When Rogues Fall Out, proves to be, 
in the main, a reduction to narrative form of a drama of 
his which was lately performed at one of the East End or 
South side theatres. In that drama, Jack Sheppard and 
Jonathan Wild were conspicuous, and they are to be con¬ 
spicuous, I gather, in When Rogues Fall Out. By the way, 
the very latest of the novels built upon acted plays is that 
by Mr. Seymour Hicks called One of the Best. 

Sir George Douglas’s promised Life of James Hogg 
will be one of the books which really “ supply a felt 
want.” Hogg was not a very brilliant luminary, but he 
was typical of the Scotland of his day, and his literary 
achievement calls for rather more elaborate record than it 
has as yet received. Formerly, and for a long time, he 
lived in the pages of the Nodes Ambrosian<e; but few 
people read that work nowadays, and Hogg deserves a 
more direct and permanent celebration. The biographical 
sketch published in 1838 is obviously inadequate. 

The Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

A Burning Servant of the Lord. 

Fra Girolamo Saronarola: a Biographical Study hosed on 

Contemporary Documents. By Herbert Lucas, S.J. 

(Sands & Co.) 

Thk most difficult historical characters to judge are those 
in which religion is a moving element, present in all their 
outward acts. It is easy to fling about such terms as 
enthusiast, hypocrite, fanatic, impostor; human nature is 
seldom so simple as that. Probably the most absurd and 
vulgar and revolting of religious frauds was that of Joe 
Smith, the Mormon Prophet; yet it is impossible, upon a 
minute study of his amazing career, not to see that he 
half-deceived himself by his own lies, and was willing to 
die for them devotedly. Or, turning from low things to 
higher, no one now thinks Oliver Cromwell’s a transparent 
character to read. All those wrestlings and writhings 
with the Lord, those bursts and snatches of struggling 
speech, as of a man talking in his sleep or thinking aloud 
in fitful soliloquy, they show neither the manifest hypo¬ 
crite nor the passionate idealist, but a pathetic mixture of 
both. The king’s death: must he, ought he, to bring 
that about? The Crown : should he accept or refuse ? Is 
he, indeed, the I xml's Anointed, girt with the sword of 
the Lord ? Has he verily an appointed work in England ? 
He “ waits upon the Lord ” for answer, half of him fillod 
with uncouth prayer and prophecy, the other with a keen 
political intelligence and worldly insight. And few famous 
men have more perplexed their contemporaries and 
posterity than Fra Girolamo Savonarola, son of Ferrara, 
prophet of Florence, the great theme of this erudite and 
fascinating work. He has been the theme of almost 
innumerable books, in which he figures as hero, humbug, 
martyr, apostate, illustrious saint, and melancholy - example. 
His portrait has adorned the chambers of Popes; his 
statue stands beside that of Luther at Worms. Anti¬ 
clerical Italy claims him one of her champions; clerical 
Italy - has longed for his canonisation. By his own 
Florentines he was idolised and execrated, kiUed and to 
this day venerated. Machiavelli saw in him but a political 
intriguer; St. Philip Neri, a burning servant of God. 
“Do I contradict myself? Very well, then! I contradict 
myself! ” Walt Whitman’s utterance largely explains 
the apparent inconsistencies in Savonarola’s life and 
character, which have never been studied with greater 
impartiality than by Father Lucas. He has no preposses¬ 
sions, holds no brief for or against the great Dominican, 
is master of the best ancient and modem authorities, deals 
plentifully in citations from both, and writes alluringly. 
Our sole and unimportant complaint is, that he gives us 
no portrait of Savonarola, whose gaunt, imperious, wistful 
face reminds us so strangely of Dante, Newman, and 
George Eliot. 

A man of one conviction, consuming him from that 
day of his early life when ho fled to the cloister with a 
line of Virgil on his lips—“Heu! fuge crudeles terras, 
fuge littua avarum ! ”—to the day when, as an English 
poetess, buried at Florence, has it, “ Savonarola's soul 
went out in fire.” He was on fire with a zeal for the 
reform of morals in Italy; of general morality, as the 
principle of Christian states and communities. This, in 
strict conformity with the Catholic Faith, in which he 
recognised the perfection of revealed religious truth, and 
nothing in need of reform. He conceived of his mission 
as not directed to the patient conversion and reclamation 
ot individual souls, but to a universal awakening of whole 
cities and territories through the power of divine speech, 
wherewith he believed himself inspired. Dante, that 
infinitely lonely man, dreamed much the same dream of 
a regenerate Italy, Florence, Home; he, too, scourged 
popes and priests, though never papacy and priesthood; 
but the wandering exiled layman was more of a recluse 


than the cloistered cleric. Savonarola, from the pulpits 
of San Marco and the Duomo, yearned to turn his dream 
into a reality: his was vox clamantis, not in deserto, but 
in plena urbe. An age of luxurious corruption, renascent 
paganism, hideous crime and moral laxity; Christian upon 
the surface, indifferent or superstitious within; resplendent 
with gorgeous vanities and cunning inventions and exqui¬ 
site arts; such, to Savonarola, seemed the enemy assigned 
to the sword of his word. “Thunders of thought and 
flames of fierce desire” surged through his soul; after 
a time, and for a time, he triumphed. Sacred oratory, 
able to inspire Michael Angelo at work upon the Sistine 
Chapel, thrilled Florence, and threw multitudes prostrate 
at his feet; he found himself ruling where Lorenzo de’ 
Medici had ruled; and it is clear that success overstrained 
his sober reason; that he should have set up a reign of 
righteousness, abased the pomps of sin, purged the vicious 
and distracted Florence, marked him surely for a prophet 
whose utterance was that of God ! His earlier preaching 
was full of fiery apocalyptic warnings, of vehement appeals 
to Church and State, of sternest denunciation and pathetic 
entreaty ; but from that he passed to a perilous conviction 
of his prophetic insight into the immediate politics of the 
day, his divinely given right to inspire and direct the 
policy of Florence, to defy authority in the name of higher 
authority. “ If Rome be against me, know that she is 
not against me, but Christ ”—words unconsciously echoed 
by Pascal: “ If my writings are condemned at Rome, they 
are approved in heaven.” Both men of ardent ascetic 
natures, their weak side is one with their strongest; their 
intensity of spiritual will becomes tainted with spiritual 
pride. As Cardinal Newman puts it: “A very wonderful 
man, you will allow, my Brethren, was this Savonarola. 
I shall say nothing more of him, except what was the 
issue of his reforms. For years, as I have said, he had 
his own way; at length his innocence, sincerity, and zeal 
were the ruin of his humility.” His last days are pro¬ 
foundly piteous. We can picture him in his cell upon his 
knees or pacing up and down, with miserable doubts and 
questions crowding upon him: had he made some vast 
miscalculation? was his great reform a delusion? those 
trumpet-tongued prophecies, were they half his own wishes 
and intentions, ascribed to God ? his consciousness of his 
marvellous mission, was it but a glorifying of his own 
strong will ? and from deep, dejected gloom his soul would 
flash into a divine certainty, and sink back into the gloom 
of doubt, and that doubt, was it also divine or of the devil ? 
Across his self-racked brain would pass the great cry of 
Augustine: “ Lord, if we be deceived, we are deceived by 
Thee! ” The terrible, sweet face, framed in its white 
cowl, its nerves quivering, its veins swollen, would strive 
to see the past, as it had never foreseen the future: 
justifications! “There, at least, I was in the right”; 
accusations! “There, God knows, I did wrong.” And 
the petty pitifulness of it all: personal spites, religious 
rivalries, the letter of canonical obedience exacted by 
an infamous Pope, his regenerated Italy the sport 
and prey of wretched, temporal ambitions! He was 
not a happy man just then, Fra Girolamo Savonarola 
of Ferrara, Prior of Saint Mark; nor happier when, 
under torture, he played the Cranmer, confessed, re¬ 
canted, lost his head, and felt himself, once the in¬ 
domitable “hound of the Lord,” the weakest of men. 
Only in the instant presence of death will he again be 
happy. “ From the Church Militant and Triumphant We 
cut thee off!” pronounced the Papal Legate to the 
unfrocked Savonarola at the foot of the gallows and beside 
the pyro: 

His voice flashed forth above the city’s roar : 

“ Nay! from the Church Triumphant, never more ! ” 

One word more, but one, from this voice of torrents and 
illimitable floods: “My Lord has suffered as much for 
me.” Then the rope, and the flames kindled under his 
feet: a movement of the hand in benediction, and so the 
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end. Benediction, be sure, of Florence, Borne, Italy, 
Christendom: perhaps a last loving assertion of his 
mission. 

It is among the most pathetically stupid of historical 
facti this slaying of Savonarola. The Church of later 
days, as though longing to make amends, has declared that 
in his -writings there is nil censura dignum : his worst 
ant igonist can bring against him no graver accusation, as 
a Catholic, than that of technical disobedience to the 
reigning Pope, and a certain reluctance, almost from the 
fir.t, to submit his personal claims and convictions to 
authority which he acknowledged to the full. Filled as 
he was with a consciousness of a prophetical mission, 
directly entrusted to him by God, he never, when checked 
or hindered, thought of creating a schism, a new depar¬ 
ture, justifiable in his own eyes and conscience. John 
Wesley, devoted to the English Church, at last started a 
new organisation; Edward Irving, a far greater man, 
shook the dust of Scottish Presbyterianism from off his 
feet, in the “ thrice holy name of God.” Savonarola lived 
and died a Boman Catholic, who had no difficulty 
in saying to Pope Alexander Borgia: “ Your Holiness 
holds the place of God on earth.” But they hanged him, 
they burned him, and it stands out as one of the world’s 
central tragedies. He was killed by the complicated and 
insignificant politics of the Italian States in the fifteenth 
century; for nothing diabolically heroic, like atheism, but 
for being politically in the way. He was no pestilent 
obscurantist, sworn foe to classic literature and the revival 
of art: read carefully his extant works, and you will see 
that he was a man of sensitive taste, who drew a line be¬ 
tween artistic licence and artistic liberty. No one, who has 
realised the moral degradation of his times, will reproach 
Savonarola upon the score of Vandalism in his famous 
Bonfire of Vanities. They were times in which learned 
men, outwardly decorous and decent, wrote things in the 
name of learning which have no iniquitous parallel in the 
days of Catullus or Martial. And the man’s huge heart, 
sick at these abominations, boiled over with holy rage: he 
felt that at any moment fire from heaven might descend to 
the destruction of such an age. Little blame to him if, 
consumed at heart with a vast and sacred indignation, he 
strayed beyond the strait bounds of ecclesiastical sobriety; 
little blame if, lover as he was of literature and art, he 
was sometimes narrow and over-puritanical in his views. 
With Alexander Borgia in the Chair of Peter, the very air 
seemed heavy and tainted with voluptuousness. But he 
was no fanatical enemy of beautiful culture, who numbered 
among his friends such men as Pico della Mirandola, Sandro 
Botticelli, and the Della Bobbins. He did but place above 
all other excellences that of holy living: as the inscription 
ran upon the Palazzo della Signoria, lesus Christas Populi 
Florentini Rex was his ideal, rather than the fame of Flor¬ 
ence for Fie arts and learning. A massive man of im¬ 
passioned simplicity, with something of an antique Boman 
worthy in the large outlines of his character : not subtle 
nor supple, but lofty and direct. As a statesman, a man 
of affairs, he was not of the familiar Italian Benaissance 
type: ‘‘not for the ambitious and practical politician,” 
writes Mr. Morley in his study of Machiavelli, “ was the 
choice of Savonarola, who, at the moment when Machia¬ 
velli was crossing the threshold of public life, had perished 
at the stake, rather than cease from his warnings that no 
good would come to Florence save from the fear of God 
and the reform of manners.” He excites in us almost as 
much pity as admiration and awe: he meant so simply 
and so well, his failure was so perfect! “ Power,” says 
Gouge Eliot, ‘‘rose against him not because of his sins, 
but because of his greatness—not because he sought to 
deceive the world, but because he sought to make it noble.” 
Perhaps, at the last, there may have crossed his mind 
those mournfulleat of words: “ Popule meus, quid feci 
tibi ?. aut in quo contristavi te ? responde mihi: Quia 
eduxi te de terra /Egypt!: paraSti crucem Salvatori tuo.” 


Children of the Dragon’s Blood. 

The Rough Riders. By Theodore Boosevelt. (Began 

Paul. 9s.) 

In many respects this is the beet record of the American 
campaign in Cuba. It is the most picturesque, the most 
human, the most American. In the Bough Biders the 
American and English publics insisted on seeing the very 
flower and genius of the army. Impromptu fighting 
seems to belong to the States, and this regiment of cow¬ 
boys and athletes and sheriffs, hastily gathered and 
drilled, soon took the public eye. Of course that was not 
quite fair. The claims of the five regiments of the regular 
cavalry which operated in Cuba have been too much 
obscured, and Colonel Boosevelt knows it. With a grace 
which goes far to atone for the strain of personal vanity 
which marks his narrative (the less admirable side of which 
we have already playfully referred to), he dedicates his 
book to the officers and men of the regular cavalry. 

At first it was intended that the Bough Eiders should 
consist exclusively of hunters, cow-punchers, and mining 
prospectors, drawn from the four great Territories. The 
final fantastic mixture of men of all creeds and breeds was 
achieved when the number of men allotted to the regiment 
was raised from 780 to 1,000, and permission was given 
for recruits to be drawn from other quarters. Then came 
the rush of club men, college men, base-ballers, and young 
fellows with giant frames and uncertain destinies. Colonel 
Boosevelt revels in his enumeration of the types of men 
he commanded. There is nothing in his book more in¬ 
spiring than this catalogue of men, which, like the Homeric 
catalogue of ships, lends human suggestiveness and glory 
to the narrative. The college men come first: Dudley Denn, 
“ perhaps the best quarter-back who ever played in a 
Harvard Eleven,” and Bob Wrenn, whose feats with the 
leather rivalled Denn’s; these must needs go to Cuba as 
brothers-in-arms. From Yale came the high jumper 
Waller; from Princeton the football players Devereux and 
Channing, and the tennis player Earned, and Craig Wads¬ 
worth, the steeplechase rider; and Joe Stevens, the polo 
crack; and Hamilton Fish, ex-captain of the Columbia 
crew. These men asked only for places in the line, having 
coolly discounted the hard work, rough fare, and the chance 
of being left dead in a jungle. They mingled naturally, 
yet piquantly, with the wild spirits of the West. Among 
these was “little McGinty, the bronco-buster from Okla¬ 
homa, who had never walked a hundred yards if by any 
possibility he could ride.” No braver man in the regi¬ 
ment, in spite of his “absolute inability to keep step on 
the drill-ground.” From Idaho came Frank Herrig, an 
Alsatian slayer of mountain-deer on the Little Missouri. 
Came also “tall Proffit, the sharp-shooter, from North 
Carolina—sinewy, saturnine, fearless; Smith the bear- 
hunter from Wyoming, and McCann, the Arizona book¬ 
keeper, who had begun life as a buffalo-hunter.” The 
Internal Bevenue officer, Crockett, came from Georgia, and 
Darnell and Wood, “ who could literally ride any horses 
alive,” and Goodwin, and Buck Taylor, and Armstrong the 
ranger, “ crack shots with rifle or revolver.” There were 
skilled packers, “ who had led and guarded their trains of 
laden mules through the Indian-haunted country surround¬ 
ing some outpost of civilisation.” There were Bocky 
Mountain stage-drivers, miners from Yukon and Leadville, 
cow-punchers “ in whose memories were stored the brands 
carried by the herds from Chihuahua to Assinboia,” and 
lassoers of wild steer who, “year in and year out, had 
driven the trail herds northward over desolate wastes and 
across the fords of shrunken rivers to the fattening grounds 
of the Powder and the Yellowstone.” 

These were not all; there were policeman, sheriffs, 
marshals, deputy-sheriffs, and deputy-marshals, men who 
had dealt with Indians, and white criminals moro noxious 
than Indians. There was Captain Llewellyn from New 
Mexico, a great peace-officer, with bullet scars gained in 
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four pitched fights with red-skinned marauders and white 
outlaws. Lieutenant Ballard came, he who broke up the 
Black Jack gang, and his captain, Curry, another New 
Mexican sheriff, bore him company. With these came 
that mighty sheriff of the West, Bucky O’Neill of Arizona, 
famous for “ his feats of victorious warfare against the 
Apaches, no less than against the white road-agents and 
man-killers ” One’s imagination stops to play around 
Bucky O'Neill, “bom soldier, bom leader of men,” soft- 
spoken comrade, reckless gambler, and at bottom a 
visionary. He alone of all that stalwart company seemed 
to keep an eye for the inwardness of things. He was 
quiet about it and careful of his listeners, but at night on 
the sea— 

when we leaned on the railing to look at the Southern 
Cross, he was less apt to tell tales of his hard and stormy 
past than he was to speak of the mysteries which lie 
behind courage, and fear, and love, behind animal hatred, 
and animal lust for the pleasures that have tangible shape. 
He had keenly enjoyed life, and he could breast its 
turbulent torrent as few men could; he was a practical 
mau, who knew how to wrest personal success from 
adverse forces, among money-makers, politicians, and 
desperadoes alike; yet, down at the bottom, what seemed 
to interest him most was the philosophy of life itself, of 
our understanding of it, and of the limitations set to that 
understanding. 

We have read few things more moving in recent war 
literature than these names and characterisations, suggest¬ 
ing, as they do, the amazing human vitality and resources 
of the United States. And from first to last we are alert to 
see how individuals behave and suffer. In the confusion 
of Tampa, in the long, nervous sea-tramp to Santiago, and 
in the jungle-fight of El Oaney, we do not forget, are not 
allowed to forget, that each man in the Bough Eiders is 
interesting. The book bristles with the things this man 
said, or that man did. How well, too, we are put down in 
the tropical forest, among the royal palms and the red- 
flowerea acacias, among strange bird calls, the cooing of 
doves and the call of great brush cuckoos, land-crabs 
scuttling away in the underwood, and the Mauser bullets 
of the Spaniards “singing through the trees over our 
heads, making a noise like the humming of telephone 
wires.” Nowand then a man falls, saying: “Well, I 

f ot it that time.” And still the bullets sing, and no one 
nows whence they come. Glasses rake the field, and 
halts are called. Then Bichard Harding Davis says: 
“There they are, Colonel; look over there; I can see 
their hats near that glade.” It is the first glimpse of the 
enemy, and the firing becomes eventful. Harry Heffner, 
of G troop, gets a buffet in his hips, and is propped against 
a tree, where he goes on firing his rifle, and quenching his 
thirst from his canteen, to be found dead after the fight. 
Bowland, bleeding in his side, is ordered to go to the rear 
to the hospital: grumbles, and goes; but fifteen minutes 
later is back on the firing-line: says he cannot find the 
hospital. A dead Eider is found torn by vultures. Says 
Bucky O’Neill, looking grimly at the body: “ Colonel, 
isn’t it Whitman who says of the vultures that ‘ they pluck 
the eyes of princes and tear the flesh of kings ’ ? ” The 
Colonel cannot place the quotation. Surely we know the 
lines that ran in Bucky’s head: Macaulay, in his ballad 
of Begillus, tells 

How wolves came with fierce gallop, 

And crows on eager wings, 

To tear the flesh of captains, 

And peck the eyes of kings. 

But before Bucky could trace his quotation his own hour 
came. He was 

strolling up and down in front of his men, smoking his 
cigarette, for he was inveterately addicted to the habit. 
He had a theory that an officer ought never to take cover 
—a theory which was, of course, wrong, though in a volun¬ 
teer organisation the officers should certainly expose 
themselves very fully, simply for the effect on the men; 


our regimental toast on the transport running: “The 
officers; may the war last until each is killed, wounded, 
or promoted” As O'Neill moved to and fro, his men 
begged him to lie dowa, and one of his sergeants said: 
"Captain, a bullet is sure to hit rou.” O'Neill took his 
cigarette out of his mouth, and blowing out a cloud of 
smoke, laughed and said, “Sergeant, the Spanish bullet 
isn’t made that will kill me.” A little later he discussed 
for a moment with one of the regular officers the direction 
from which the Spanish fire was coming. As he turned 
on his heel a bullet struck him in the mouth and came out 
at the back of his head: so that even before he fell his 
wild and gallant soul had gone out into the darkuess. 

All the same, Bucky was a fool: no man ought, 
while serving his country, to play target like that. 
Already Captain Allyn Capron, tho finest soldier of them 
all, and Hamilton Fish, the blithest and most promising 
of New York youth, had fallen in the jungle; and Edward 
Marshall had dictated his last despatch with dimming eyes. 
Sickness and delay alternate with little hours of glorious 
life. Now we hear the wounded singing “ My country, 
’tis of thee ” ; now it is Parker’s Gatling-guns drumming 
away somewhere in the long grass. The trench life before 
Santiago, with long watches and little food, is fruitful of 
incident. Thus: 

When the hard tack came up that afternoon I felt much 
sympathy for the hungry unfortunates in the trenches, 
and hated to condemn them to six hours more without 
food; but I did not know how to get food into them. 
Little McGinty, the bronco buster, volunteered to make 
the attempt, and I gave him permission. He simply took 
a case of hard tack in his arms and darted toward the 
trenches. The distance was but short, and though there 
was an outburst of fire, he was actually missed. One 
bullet, however, passed through the case of hard tack just 
before he disappeared with it into the trench. A trooper 
named Shanafelt repeated the feat, later, with a pail of 
coffee. 

The whole book is excellent reading, and if, as we have 
hinted, professional vanity obtrudes in many a story and 
photograph, we recognise that there is strength behind it. 
Assuredly Colonel Eoosevelt is a strong man, of whom 
more will be heard. A generous man, too: few escape 
his praise. He loved his Eiders, and they returned the 
sentiment. “ My men were children of the dragon’s blood,” 
he writes, and he must needs tells us how McGinty called 
on his captain in New York, hitching his horse to a lamp- 
post ; how George Bowland summed up the war scornfully 
in a letter, saying : “ I’ve been in closer places than that 
right here in Yunited States” ; and how Tom Darnell, he 
who rode the sorrel horse of the Third Cavalry, came home 
to die in a revolver brawl. Some of the Eiders ran for 
office, some for the Philippines, but most returned whence 
they had come, and took up their old lives. 


Jeffreys’ Way. 

State Trials, Political and Social. Edited by H. L. Stephen. 
2 vols. (Duckworth. 5s. net.) 

Next to a good new book, the product of an interesting 
personality, we would place a good old book, revivified by 
an interesting personality. That is what we have here. 
Mr. Stephen, a discreet critic and a sound judge of what is 
picturesque and important, has been delving in the exten¬ 
sive mine of Howells’ State Trials, and has brought out 
two little volumes of pure gold. His method has been to 
use Howells wherever he is most dramatic and vivid, and 
elsewhere to summarise swiftly and with unusual lucidity. 
As a result we have the raw material, fascinatingly inter¬ 
esting, for romances, dramas, and monologues in profusion 
—monologues particularly, perhaps, for at every turn of 
the page we come upon situations all ready to the hand of 
a practitioner in that medium. Browning, for instance— 
what poems in the rough were waiting for him in Howells! 
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To review such a book as a whole is unnecessary. It is 
better to say that the editor has done his work, extremely 
well, selection, arrangement, and notes alike, and then to 
concentrate upon one trial among so many. Leaving aside 
as too well known the tragedy of Charles the First, with 
the superb dignity of the king lighting it as with a silver 
flame, and the long and noble struggle of Raleigh for his 
honour and his life, we turn to the trial of Alice Lisle at 
the end of the first volume, which has peculiar interest in 
illuminating the self-righteous system of terrorising a 
witness, and. determined control of the trend of a case, as 
practised by the famous, or infamous, Judge Jeffreys. 
Alice Lisle, an elderly lady, was the widow of John Lisle, 
President of the High Court of Justice, and a devoted 
follower of Cromwell. In 1685 she was tried at Win¬ 
chester, at Jeffreys’ Bloody Assize, on a charge of high 
treason, her crime being the alleged harbouring and 
protection of one Hicks, a Dissenting minister, whom she 
knew to have fought under Monmouth at Sedgemoor. 
The principal witness—indeed, the only witness from whom 
the condemnation of Lady Lisle could possibly proceed— 
was James Dunne; and it is in his dealings with Dunne 
that Jeffreys’ amazing methods may be studied: Jeffreys 
having “got up” the case beforehand, with as much 
zeal as if he were a briefless barrister taking advantage 
of his first opportunity, rather than the Lord Chief 
Justice of England. 

Jeffreys may have been a monster of cruelty, but he was 
a great monster. He had the grand manner. In his way 
he was tremendous. Look, for example, at his charge to 
Dunne, in the interests of truth, at the outset of the 
examination: 

“Now mark what I say to you, friend: I would not by 
any means in the world endeavour to fright you into 
anything, or auy ways tempt you to tell an untruth, but 
provoke you to tell the truth, and nothing but the truth, 
that is the business we came about here. Enow, friend, 
there is no religion any man can pretend to, can give a 
countenance to lying, or can dispense with telling the 
truth: Thou hast a precious immortal soul, and there is 
nothing in the world equal to it in value : There is no 
relation to your mistress, if she be so; no relation to thy 
friend ; nay, to thy father or thy child; nay, not all the 
temporal relations in the world can be equal to thy 
precious immortal soul. Consider that the Great God of 
Heaven and Earth, before whose tribunal thou, and we, 
and all persons are to stand at the last day, will call thee 
to an account for the rescinding his truth, and take 
vengeance of thee for every falsehood thou tellest. I 
charge thee, therefore, as thou wilt answer it to the Great 
God, the Judge of all the earth, that thou do not dare to 
waver one tittle from the truth, upon any account or 
pretence whatsoever: For though it were to save thy life, 
yet the value of thy precious and immortal soul is much 
greater than that thou shouldst forfeit it for the saving of 
any the most precious outward blessing thou dost enjoy ; 
for that God of Heaven may justly strike thee into eternal 
flames, and make thee drop into the bottomless lake of 
fire and brimstone, if thou offer to deviate the least from 
tlie truth, and nothing but the truth.” 

Incidentally, throughout the trial Jeffreys maintained 
the attack more or less on this high level. Thus: “I 
would not terrify thee to make thee say anything but the 
truth, but assure thyself I never met with a lying, sneak¬ 
ing, canting fellow but I always treasured up vengeance 
for him.” Immediately after this particular warning, 
Dunne had the misfortune to slip into an inconsistency. 
He mentioned that the stable door at Lady Lisle’s was 
opened by Carpenter, having already stated that he opened 
it himself. Jeffreys was at him like a tiger. “Why, 
thou vile wretch, didst thou not tell me just now that thou 
pluckedst up the latch? Dost thou take the God of 
Heaven not to be a God of truth, and that He is not a 
witness of all thou sayest ? Dost thou think because thou 
prevaricatest with the Court here thou canst do so with 
the God above, who knows thy thoughts ? And it is 
infinite mercy that, for this falsehood of thine, He does not 


immediately strike thee into hell! Jesus God!” A 
minute or two later Dunne’s first examination was finished 
and he was permitted to stand down, with a parting shot 
from the Bench: “Thou art a strange, prevaricating, 
shuffling, snivelling, lying rascal.” But his cross-examina¬ 
tion had yet to come, and there was one point on which 
his evidence was of the highest importance. Dunne, 
however, remained mute for many minutes, while Jeffreys 
tried every threat to make him speak. This was his 
final invocation : 

“ If I know my own heart, it is not iu my nature to desire 
the hurt of anybody, much less to delight in their eternal 
perdition; no, it it out of tender compassion to you that I 
use all these words: I would have thee to have some 
regard to thy precious and immortal soul, which is more 
valuable than the whole world; reflect upon that Sc>ipture 
again which I mentioned before, which must be true 
because it is the words of Him that is truth itself: * What 
shall it profit a man to gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul; for what shall a man give in exchange for his 
sonl ? ’ If that soul of thine be taken away, what is the 
body fit for but, like a putrid carcase, to be thrust into 
and covered with the dust with which it was made ? There¬ 
fore I ask you, with a great desire that thou mayst free 
thyself from so great a load of falsehood and perjury, tell 
me what the business was you told the prisoner the other 
man Barter did not know.” 

Dunne, in response, did his worst. “ Hold the candle to 
his face that we may see his brazen face,” cried the 
L.C.J. Another interval for the examination of other 
witnesses, and Dunne was up again. Jeffreys reverted to 
divine assistance : “ I pity thee with all my soul and pray 
to God Almighty for thee, to forgive thee, and to the 
Blessed Jesus to mediate for thee; and I pray for thee 
with as much earnestness as I would for my own soul; 
and I beg of thee once more, as thou regardest thy own 
eternal welfare, to tell all the truth.” Dunne, thereupon, 
returned such answers as a man could with his skin in 
jeopardy, a lighted candle burning within an inch of his 
nose, and Lord Jeffreys thundering on the bench. At last 
it was over. “I pity thee,” said Jeffreys, by way of 
valediction, “with all my soul, and pray for thee, but it 
cannot but make all mankind to tremble, and be filled 
with horror that such a wretched creature should live upon 
the earth.” 

The summing up followed, a violently impartial one, 
and the jury adjourned. From the foreman’s questions 
it is pretty clear that the jury inclined to acquit Lady 
Lisle, but the tone of Jeffreys’ answers settled her fate. 
Sbe was found guilty, and condemned—though over seventy 
years of age—to be drawn on a hurdle to the plana, of 
execution, and burned alive. The sentence was afterwards 
commuted to beheading. Four years later Lady Lisle’s 
attainder was annulled by Act of Parliament on the ground 
that the verdict was injuriously extorted and procured by 
the menaces and violences and other illegal practices of 
the L.C.J. 

“On the flight of James II.,” says Mr. Stephen, 
Jeffreys “attempted to escape disguised as a sailor, but 
was seized in the Red Cow in Anchor and Hope Alley.” 
He was removed to the Tower, where he died. What 
material here for a dramatic monologue ! How Browning 
could have treated it! 


To Rightly Go Into a Wood. 

If thou wouldst go into a wood, 

Go not with boist’rous laugh and noisy tread ; 

Step softly, as a pilgrim should, 

By the worn shrine of the renowned dead. 

To bird and beast doff thou thy hat, 

Though thou the owner be, the wood’s not thine; 

Wipe thou thy shoon on mossy mat; 

’Tis as a guest thou eomest here, in fine. 

By Gertrude E. M. Vaughan, in the “ Butterfly ." 
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“J’accuse . . . J’observe.” 

With Zola in England. By Ernest Alfred Vizetelly. 
(Chatto & Windus. 3s. 6d.) 

When M. Zola, weary and travel-grimed and carrying no 
luggage, entered the Grosvenor Hotel in the early hours 
of July 19 of last year, the first thing he did was to write 
a note to Mr. Yizetelly announcing his arrival and en¬ 
joining utter secrecy. For years Mr. Yizetelly had trans- 



M. ZOLA IN HIS ENGLISH 0AUDEN. 
From a Photograph by Victor Yizetelly . 


lated M. Zola’s novels into English, hence M. Zola’s note, 
beginning “ My dear Confrere.” From that moment Mr. 
Vizetelly became M. Zola’s chief adviser and helper in 
England. The hero of “ J'accuse ” needed advice ana help. 
He was a fugitive, and he did not know enough English 
to buy a pair of socks. M. Zola’s secret stay in England 
lasted many months, and was of necessity irksome. His 
whereabouts had to be concealed, and disguises, strategies, 
and small deceptions had to be entered into in order to 
secure this end. Spies and journalists had to be repelled. 
And M. Zola’s temperament as well as his interests had to 
be consulted. Throughout, Mr. Vizetelly proved himself 
a staunch and prudent lieutenant, and throughout he was 
in the best position to reduce the events of M. Zola’s 
sojourn—so long the sport of rumour—to a plain 
narrative. He has done this admirably. 

Nevertheless, it is an instance of the effacing power of 
events in the Dreyfus drama that the value of this 
narrative, begun little more than two months ago, while 
M. Zola was still among us, has largely shifted. The 
plotting, having served its purpose, has lost much of its 
interest, whereas the smallest glimpse into M. Zola’s 
impressions of England is welcome still. If there are not 
many such glimpses in these pages, this is because 
Mr. Vizetelly was occupied with the stem business of 
protecting M. Zola’s privacy and assisting his case. 
Moreover, M. Zola proposes to put his impressions of 
England into writing himself. Still, there are amusing 
and suggestive passages in which we see England through 
M. Zola’s eyes. 

It was on the journey to Wimbledon, where he found a 
temporary home, that M. Zola first became sufficiently 
detached from his troubles to look around him with 


any eagerness. On the way to the station he gazed 
intently on the river scene from Waterloo Bridge. He 
denounced the ugliness of Hungerford Bridge, which, he 
said, no Paris municipality would have tolerated for four- 
and-twenty hours. He was astonished to find that the 
Savoy Hotel, where he had stayed in ’93, had been archi¬ 
tecturally dwarfed by the Hotel Cecil. “To think, too,” 
said he, “that you had such a site, here, along the river, 
and allowed it to be used for hotels and clubs, and so 
forth. There was ropm for a Louvre here, and you want 
one badly.” As theVtrain approached Clapham Junction 
M. Zola’s face was glued to the window. 

At the sight of all the mean, dusty streets, lined with 
little houses of uniform pattern, each close pressed to the 
other—at the frequently recurring glimpses of squalor and 
shabby gentility— M. Zola exploded. 

“ It is awful! ” he said. 

We were alone in our compartment, and he looked first 
from one window and then from the other. Next came a 
I nrrent of questions: Why were the houses so small P 
Why were they all so ugly and so much alike P What 
classes of people lived in them ? Why were the roads ec 
dusty P Why was there such a litter of fragments of paper 
lying about everywhere P Were those streets never watered P 
Was there no scavengers’ service P And then a remark: 
“ You see that house, it looks fairly clean and neat in 
front. But there! look at the back-yard—all rubbish 
and poverty! One notices that again and again! ” 

But the brightness of Wimbledon, and its suggestion of 
wealth, pleased M. Zola. Again and again he said that 
the Wimbledon shops “ were by far superior to such as 
one would find in a French town of corresponding size 
at a similar distance from the capital.” It was at 
Wimbledon that M. Zola discovered that cycling 
“ rationale,” of which he is an advocate in France, “ are 
not suited to the lithe and somewhat spare figure of the 
nverage English girl,” who, he remarked, carries herself 
better than her Fronch sister. Bloomers for French¬ 
women, skirts for Englishwomen, became his dogma. And 
at Wimbledon, M. Zola began admiring English scenery, 
especially the splendid holly hedges in the district. The 
rookeries, too, gave him many a half-hour's wonder and 
delight 

Alter several changes of residenco, the Queen’s 
Hotel, Upper Norwood, became the exile’s resting-place. 
This hotel, it should be explained, consists of what were 
once separate houses, and to the various parts or 
“ pavilions ” separate entrances and staircases are still 
attached. In one of these pavilions M. Zola made himself 
comfortable, and, while his henchmen kept watch and 
ward, settled down to write and observe and talk. Small 
things pleased him when great were lacking. 

“ Do you know,” he remarked to me one afternoon, 
“ when I come out all alone for my usual constitutional, and 
want to shake off some worrying thoughts, I often amuse 
myself by counting the number of hairpins which I see 
lying on the foot-pavement. Oh ! you need not laugh, it 
is very curious, I assure you. I already had ideas for two 
essays—one on the capital ‘ I ’ in its relation to the Eng¬ 
lish character, and another on the physiology of the 
English ‘ guillotine ’ window and the forms it affects, not 
f-rgelting the circumstance that whenever an architect 
introduces a French window into an English house, it in¬ 
variably opens outwardly so as to be well buffeted by the 
wind, instead of into the room as it should do. Well, now 
I am beginning to think that I might write something on 
the carelessness of Englishwomen in fastening up their 
hair, and the phenomenal consumption of hairpins in Eng¬ 
land. For the consumption must be enirmous since the 
lo‘s is so great, as I will show you.” 

Then he proceeded to ocular demonstration. As we 
walked on for half an hour or so, principally along roads 
bordered by the umbrageous gardens of villa residences, 
we counted all the hairpins we could see. There were 
about four dozen. Anti he was careful to point out that 
we had chiefly followed a route where there was but a 
moderate amount of traffic. 
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The “capital I” idea was this: M. Zola learned to 
spell out the news from Paris (which he usually laughed 
to scorn for its lateness or its untrustworthy character) in 
the London papers, and he observed: 

“Why is it that the Englishman when he writes of 
himself should invariably use a capital letter ? That tall 
‘ I ’ which occurs so often in a personal narrative strikes 
me as being very arrogant. A Frenchman, referring to 
himself, writes je with a small j ; a German, though he 
may gratify all his substantives with capital letters, 
employs a small i in writing ich ; a Spaniard, when he 
uses the personal pronoun at all, bestows a small y on his 
yo, while he honours the person he addresses with a 
capital V. I believe, indeed—though I am not sufficiently 
acquainted with foreign languages to speak with certainty 
on the point—that the Englishman is the only person in 
the world who applies a capital letter to himself. That 
‘ I ’ strikes me as the triumph of egotism. It is tall, com- 
mandiug, and so brief ! * I ’—and that suffices. . . .” In a 
chaffing way he suggested that one might write a very 
humorous essay on the English character by taking as one’s 
text that tall, stiff, and self-assertive letter “ I.” 

Such divagations brightened what after all was an anxious 
and tedious sojourn. We do not wonder at the relief 
which Mr. Vizetelly felt when, after the Court of Cassation 
had given its verdict, M. Zola packed up for Paris. By 
the way, it was at Norwood, in a friend’s birthday book, 
that M. Zola wrote the terse sentence : “ Truth is on the 
march, and nothing will be able to stop it.” Truth is 
even now bivouacked at Rennes, and we may feel proud 
that England gave help and asylum to the man who 
suspended the peace of his home and the loved quietude 
of an author’s days in order to quicken that “ march.” 


A View of Japan. 

Japan in Transition: a Comparative Study of the Progress, 
Policy, and Methods of the Japanese since their War with 
China. By Stafford Ransome. (Harper. 16s.) 

The Shogun, or, as we were wont to call him, the Tycoon, 
fell in 1867, and the Mikado no longer only ruled, but 
reigned. Since that date Japan, then a barbaric, mediaeval, 
feudal kingdom, has acquired Western manners and 
methods nnd has now been recognised as one of the 
civilised Powers of the world. How great and how solid 
her progress had been was remarked only by the few 
who had an intimate knowledge of Japanese affairs, until 
the outbreak and rapid conclusion of the war with China. 
“ Speaking generally,” as Mr. Ransome puts it, “ the 
outside world had no idea that the progress which was 
being made by the Japanese was of a genuine nature. It 
is true that we heard that they were buying many things, 
endeavouring to copy our inventions, and generally bur¬ 
lesquing our methods.” Then, in the various chapters of 
his book Mr. Ransome describes, with temperate apprecia¬ 
tion, the material and moral progress of Japan since her 
victory over China ; he does not compare the Japan of 
to-day with the Japan of yesterday, but with other civilised 
countries; he does not over-praise everything Japanese, 
or, on the other hand, unduly depreciate, as so many 
writers have done; he points out fairly enough when 
things have been done rightly or wrongly; but, like almost 
all other Occidental writers on matters Oriental, he seems 
to us to fail to grasp the essential fact, which must not be 
forgotten, that the Oriental mind is different from the Occi¬ 
dental. Whether we of the West will ever thoroughly 
comprehend the mind of the East is matter for specula¬ 
tion ; that we have not yet done so is a matter of fact. 
Many of us have heard the East a’ calling; but the call 
though sympathetic has been vague, we could not put 
it into words, and must admit that much of the fascina¬ 
tion of the East for us is the glamour of mystery. 

Mr. Ransome’s book is too materialistic; he was a 
stranger in a strange land, and has sought to interpret 


that land to us by a description of its material progress, 
though occasionally we receive a hint that he does see 
that, to understand the present state and position of Japan, 
mind as well as matter must be explored. 

“Japan, of course, is being transformed, or, rather, is 
transforming herself, from her Oriental to our Western 
methods; but this does not mean that the old Japan has 
altogether gone, or will ever altogether go ”; and he 
proceeds to state that Japan is adopting Western and 
modem methods, not necessarily because she likes them, 
or considers them superior to her own, but because she 
realises that she must do so to preserve her place among 
the Powers of the world. Then he puts, though hardly 
forcibly enough, the central fact of the case: 

The progress that is being made by the country—if we 
assume that by “progress” is meant the adoption of 
■Western methods—may be of an artificial nature ; but in 
the long run it will be found that contact with Europeans 
will not transform the Japanese into a people with 
European instincts, but that they will have assimilated 
and absorbed into their nature so much of our habits as 
they think advisable. 

In other words, Japan is not merely adopting, but adapting 
Western civilisation. 

But elsewhere Mr. Ransome puts himself out of 
court as the interpreter of the Japan of to-day, when 
apparently he comes to the conclusion that “ the un¬ 
expected always happens with regard to Japanese matters.” 
Yes, unexpected, because we almost invariably expect the 
Oriental to reason on the same lines as we do and such an 
expectation is doomed to invariable disappointment. The 
Eastern outlook on life is entirely different to our own, 
and contact with the West does not alter it one tittle. 
For instance, in his chapter on the prospects of Christianity 
in Japan, Mr. Ransome joins with others not only in 
underestimating the influence of Shintoism but also the 
religious feeling of the Japanese as a nation. “Shin¬ 
toism,” he says, “ which many foreign authorities main¬ 
tain to be no religion at all, amply suffices for the require¬ 
ments of the ordinary Japanese of to-day. A faith which 
consists in the worshipping of one’s ancestors mainly, it is 
to be presumed on account of their having brought into 
the world so perfect a specimen of humanity as one’s self, 
is essentially a self-satisfying belief, and one which, if it 
tends to self-assertion, essentially helps to hold families 
and the nation together. But there is a want of conviction 
among the Japanese about religion in any form.” This 
assage is neither elegant nor accurate. Shintoism cannot 
e dismissed so jauntily, it tends not to self-satisfaction 
and self-assertion, but rather to the opposite, to self- 
depreciation and self-effacement, and it has shown how 
strong, though how quiet, is its influence by the intense 
patriotism and reverence for the authority of the Emperor 
which were displayed during the recent war. Shintoism 
and Buddhism satisfy the religious desires of the religious 
minded in Japan; the philosophy of Confucius gives a 
cold comfort to those who have lost their faith, and if 
there are many of the latter among the educated Japanese, 
surely the same may be said of any civilised country? 
Japan is not, as we have so often been told, either immoral 
or unmoral; the Japanese are not all head and no heart, 
but while their heart can be understood by us, for it is the 
same as our own, their mind is still to us a closed book, 
and the Japanese have no intention of opening it for us. 

Next to religion, and to a certain extent in conjunction 
with it, the greatest force in modern Japan is education. 
We often forget that the advance made by Japan in recent 
times has been the brain work and the handiwork of a few 
leading spirits. The nation, as a whole, remains un¬ 
educated, and it is only the inborn sense of obedience to 
the powers that be, a relic of the feudalism which died 
only a few years ago, which has led the people to follow 
their leaders. Education will alter all this, whether for 
the better who can say ? But, as Mr. Ransome points out 
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“ in criticising Japanese methods of the present day we 
must not lose sight of the extraordinary fact that in less 
than thirty years Japan has run through all the political 
phases which lie between feudalism of the most uncom¬ 
promising order and a constitutional government on 
modern principles.” But education, on the most modem 
and extensive system, has been called in “ to give children 
the rudiments of moral education, and of education 
specially adapted to make of them good members of the 
community, together with such general knowledge and 
skill as are necessary to practical life,” which is the 
Japanese description of efficient elementary education. 

But we must not be led into thinking that the Japanese 
is nothing if not practical; he is indeed intensely practical, 
and is making practical use of the knowledge which Europe 
has taken many centuries of experiment and experience 
to acquire; but he is much more than that, much more, 
indeed, than Mr. Ransome and other writers realise; he is 
possessed of an extraordinary and almost blind patriotism, 
a power, indeed, in the hands of judicious statesmen, but 
a power that must be guided, not let loose; a patriotism 
which consists not only of love of his own country, but 
dislike of most other countries, with the one exception of 
China; his intellect is extremely acute, receptive, and 
speculative; and as a nation the Japanese are young, just 
entering upon the struggle which has occupied other 
nations for hundreds of years. The faults of the Japanese 
many have pointed out, the merits many have over-praised, 
but we may fairly say that in Mr. Ransome’s book will be 
found a very just, if rather narrow, picture of the material 
Japan of to-day. But no wise man will venture even a 
guess as to what will be the Japan of to-morrow. 


Other New Books. 

A PICTURESQUE HlSTOHY OF YORKSHIRE. 

By J. S. Fletcher. 

Mr. Fletcher’s history of our largest county has reached 
its fifth monthly part, opening in the middle of an account 
of Sheffield, and ending halfway through “ Leeds.” 
Pontefract and its castle come between, and smaller places 
in the valley of the Aire are treated with pen and pencil. 
The illustrations throughout are very unequal, ana alike 
in choice and treatment they seem to us to fail in topo¬ 
graphical descriptiveness. They are too seldom useful. 
The view of Carlton Towers, on p. 324, might represent 
almost any place where corn is in sheaf. Mr. Railton’s 
drawings run too much to extraneous prettiness, as in 
“ Methly Hall,” where there is an intolerable deal of 
blasted oak to a hap’orth of Hall. 

Mr. Fletcher’s text is not wanting in life. Under 
Rawcliffe we have an account of its once famed inhabitant, 
the ecpentric Jimmy Hurst, whose Life and Adventure 1 
were issued by a Knottingly bookseller sixty years ago. 
George III. asked Lord Beaumont to bring the much- 
talked-of Yorkshireman to Court. Jimmy, being a king 
himself in a small way, showed a proper amount of reluct¬ 
ance to go, but, finally, 

he set forth, conveyed by his four Andalusian mules 
drawing the quaint self-contrived carriage. Jimmy had 
caused a new suit to be made for the journey: it consisted 
of a lamb-skin hat, nine feet in circumference, an otter- 
skin coat lined with red flannel and turned up with scarlet 
doth, a waistcoat made of the skins of drakes’ necks, 
breeches of list, red and white striped stockings, and shoes 
ornamented by large buckles of silver. He was received 
with wonder and admiration wherever he stayed along the 
road to London, but in the London streets the crowds 
were so thick that it was difficult to make any progress. 
He was lodged at Lord Beaumont’s on the night of his 
arrival, and was shown something of the sights of London. 
Next morning he was conducted to Court, and in due time 
ushered into the presence of the King. There, much to 
the horror of the surrounding courtiers, he took the King’s 
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hand, gave it a hearty grip, and exclaimed, “ Eh! I’m 
glad to see thee such a plain owd chap. If thou ever 
comes to Rawcliffe, step iu and give me a visit. I can 
give thee some rare good wine, or a sup of brandy and 
water at any time.” Other similarly amusing remarks 
followed, after which the King and his courtiers descended 
to the courtyard to examine Jimmy's travelling carriage. 
George III. was much interested in all that be saw, and 
obseiviug that Jimmy’s receptacle for wine was empty, he 
ordered it to be filled from the royal cellars. During the 
remainder of his stay in London he saw more sights, and 
was takeu to various social functions, at which he 
astonished everybody, and d'scomfited not a few by the 
sharpness of his wit. 

On his return to Rawcliffe Jimmy made a coffin for him¬ 
self with folding doors and glass panels. He was eccentrio 
to tho end and died in 1829, being carried to his grave by 
twelve old maids. (Dent. Is. net.) 

Impressions of America. By T. C. Porter. 

Mr. Porter travelled through the States with his camera, 
taking photographs of all the grandest scenery. Niagara, 
the Yellowstone Park with its geysers and grottoes, the 
Sierras, the Earth Pillars, the Salt Lake Desert, all came 
under his observation. The idea of writing a book of 
travel impressions came to Mr. Porter on his return vovage. 
He has carried it out in a simple, frank way that calls for 
little comment. The peculiarity of the book is the method 
of illustration. Each photograph is double, and you are 
invited to bring each pair of views into stereoscopic relief 
by means of a small double lens inserted in a pocket at 
the end of the book. But you may dispense with this and 
learn from Mr. Porter that it is possible to achieve this 
object with the eyes alone if you go the right way about 
it. We have ourselves performed the feat of seeing each 
pair of photographs in stereoscopic relief by a gymnastic 
adjustment of our eyes. But the result is a headache, and 
with the best will in the world to find merit in this method 
of illustration, we cannot commend it. Were it generally 
adopted the national eyesight would be imperilled. (C. 
Arthur Poarson, Ltd.) 

In Relief of Doubt. By the Rev. R. E. Welsh. 

To the second edition of Mr. Welsh’s book the Bishop 
of Stepney contributes a cordial preface, in which he cites 
the case of a physician and others whose doubts have 
been alleviated by its arguments. Here is an excerpt from 
the chapter on the “ Personal Verification of Christ,” which 
may serve as an index of the class of minds to which the 
book will be useful: 

It may bo well for niiuds baffled wilh problems of 
ancient history to relinquish the exhausting inquiry, and, 
without positively pronouncing upon the historicity of the 
fully-developed story, yield their hearts to the spiritual 
impulse of the captivatiug Ideal and unique Life. Could 
they not suffer Christ thus far—submit their minds to be 
filled with His sense of God and His lofty conceptions of 
the Father, and lay open their spirits to be charged with 
His spiritual intuitions and quickened with His spiritual 
sensibilities ? They should place their hearts under His 
direct spell, so as to receive His spiritual endowment. 
And if they come thereby to think of goodness, beauty, 
truth, and love as at their diviuest in Jesus, and if they 
are thus baptised with a humble sense of God and inspira¬ 
tion for a Christlv life, have tbev not received much of the 
essence of what He desired for His disciples ? This direct 
personal sense of Divine perfections and grace is the true 
recognition of the essence of the Divinity. 

To the majority of intelligent educated men, who find 
themselves deafened by a controversy out of which it is 
impossible for themselves to extract any but negative 
results, such advice is as good as good can be. (James 
Bowden. 2s. 6d.) 
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Fiction. 

Men's Tragedies. By B. 0. Bisley. 

(Macmillan & Co. 6 s.) 

At the end of this volume of tales is an advertisement of 
an English edition of the works of Honoro de Balzac. 
Among them we observed the title, La Grande BreUche. 
Was it chance ? We seem to have perceived throughout 
Mr. Bisley’s book an ambition to write “ powerful ’’ short 
stories in the manner of La Grande BreUche , which is 
undoubtedly the most “ powerful ” short story ever 
written. To say that Mr. Bisley reminds us, even faintly, 
of Balzac is to praise him. He does so—of Balzac 
without the exuberance, without the vast masses of detail, 
without the luxuriant imagery. He has a sense of 
romance, an eye for colour. He likes large themes, and 
he is not afraid of them. He will put a lifetime, a passion, 
and the atmosphere of a dozen cities all into a tale of 
thirty pages. In order to accomplish the feat he finds it 
necessary to be terse, abrupt. One result of this is that 
he has acquired almost a mania for short sentences; it is 
an irritating mania: 

He spoke little; I talked much. He never asked ques¬ 
tions ; I liked to. He looked older than he was; I was 
older than I looked—unhappily. He hated women; I 
enjoyed their society greatly. He was calm; I was 
enthusiastic. 

Tet we understood one another. We had some tastes in 
common, it is true. We were both fond of music. But I 
played love-songs on my violin; while he played gypsy 
dance music, ana dirges, on his ’cello. 

We both liked books. But he read poetry, and meta¬ 
physios, and battle stories; while I read what are called 
the standard authors. And I liked newspapers, but he 
seldom read them. 

There is a great deal too much of that. Another result 
is that he does not devote sufficient room to the preliminary 
building-up of ah environment. Balzac sometimes gave 
seventy per cent, to the environment, thirty per cent, to 
the tale. And Balzac knew how to carry oonviction. A 
character cannot exist in space. In space it is merely an 
Idea. Mr. Bisley is too fond of Ideas. He gets an Idea, 
and makes it into a story. A novelist of European fame 
once stated that Ideas were the curse of Art, and though 
people laughed he was right. Every work of Art will 
have an Idea, but the Idea will come last. The order of 
things is: Environment, Emotion, Idea. Mr. Bisley, like 
scores before him, has sought to make it Idea, Emotion, 
Environment. But the scheme will not satisfactorily 
work. You can perceive the evolution of his stories. 
You can see him clothing the Idea (“The man who loved,” 
“The man who hated,” “The man who died,” “The man 
who was himself,” &c.) with a cleverly-cut and neatly- 
fitting garment of event and atmosphere. He uses every 
device of catastrophe, of brilliant and strange local colour, 
of planned surprise, of audacious wit. His heroes are 
foreign counts with towers and islands and riches and 
pasts, and they flit from Hamburg to Paris, from Paris to 
Copenhagen, from Copenhagen to Dresden. They are 
king’s bastards, scholars, dreamers. They suffer. They 
exist after their souls have expired. They love when it is 
too late to love. They have brief passages of ecstatic joy 
—and then darkness and silence. But this wonderful 
apparatus of romance is all to no purpose, because nothing 
lives, nothing is realised. One moves amid shadows, amid 
Ideas masquerading as human beings. 

That Mr. Bisley has talent is nevertheless beyond 
question. He is capable of doing something. We 
therefore urge him first of all to find his Ideas in his 
characters, not his characters in his Ideas; and then, 
abandoning affectations and audacities, to devote him¬ 
self to matters of detail and the careful accumulation of 
effects. He has much also to learn about the English 
language, which he submits to innumerable indignities. 


Finally, he should beware of unconsciously adopting 
current mannerisms. “ The Professor got up, and softly 
groped his way to the door, and down the stairs. He said 
to Madame, in the restaurant: ‘You had better look to the 
man upstairs.’ Outside the heavens were luminous with the 
dust of stars." What is the significance or appositeness of 
the sentence which we have italicised? Certainly we 
encounter it several times a week in the course of our 
“ adventures among masterpieces ” of to-day. 

Notes on Novels. 

[These notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow. ] 

J asp ah Tristram. By A. W. Clarke. 

A very sympathetic study of a sensitive schoolboy. 
“ ‘ What’s his name ? ’ asks Orr, the biggest boy. 

‘ Tristram, Orr! Jaspar Tristram! ’ they all shouted out.’ 

‘ Did you ever hear such a name ? ’ ‘ Oh, well,’ said Orr; 

‘ of course, we can’t have such a rotten name as that here! 
What shall we call him ? ’ ‘I votes we call him “ Bosy,” 
as he blushes so! ’ observed the good-looking small boy 
who stood by Orr. . . . Everybody began to applaud. 

‘ Bosy, Bosy! ’ they cried.” (Heinemann. 6 s.) 

Love made Manifest. By Guy Boothby. 

Mr. Boothby’s new story begins in the Pacific, and 
continues after a break of years in London. It is emotional 
and sensational; we need hardly say that much happens, 
and much that is strange and violent. Incidentally we 
meet Lord Belmouth, who had “ the reputation of being 
able to drink a greater quantity of mixed liquors at one 
sitting than any man in London, and also of being able 
to vault over the comer of the billiard table.” (Ward, 
Lock & Co. 5s.) 

In the Dark. By Esm£ Stuart* 

A very readable story of the melodramatic order. A 
young English doctor is brought by his gondolier to a 
gloomy house in Venice to see a patient. His stay is in¬ 
conveniently prolonged owing to the fact that he is taken 
for one Count Moro, and the house is the nest of a secret 
society. A beautiful Italian girl is, of course, in the affair, 
which ends well, but leaves a life-long regret. (John 
Long. 68 .) 

The Bomance of the Greystones. By H. A. Nelson. 

An Australian story, melodramatic and breathless, of 
racing and rascality, Barts, and betrothals. “ The Cup 
Bace,” “A Death-bed Confession,” “Wedding Bells, 

“ A Bussian Prince,” “ Nemesis! ”—these are some of the 
chapter headings. The frontispiece depicts a shipwreck. 
(Ward, Lock & Co. 3s. 6 d.) 

In Full Cry. By Bichard Marsh. 

A murder mystery. The hero, or villain, for he is both, 
goes by the name of “ Gentleman,” and the nickname is 
not wholly without honourable fitness. In the course of 
a lurid narrative the author employs dashes in place of 
strong language; but such a method of preserving decency 
is surely carried rather far when it results in sentences 
like this : “ Don’t try to come that with me ; I won’t have 

it. You’re a-! and a-! and now 

you’ve got it! ” (F. V. White & Co. 6s.) 

The Sifting of the Wheat. By C. M. Home. 

An historical romance of the days of Elizabeth, written 
from the Boman Catholic standpoint. It is claimed that 
“the account of the barbarous persecutions carried on 
during her reign ” is taken chiefly from Anglican sources. 
(Art & Book Co.) 

Through Unseen Paths. By K. E. Harrison. 

A conventional story with a happy ending, all in strict 
accordance with Adelphi rules. (Sonnensehein. 6 s.) 
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A Neglected “ Lowell.” 

The admirable article on Lowell printed in last week’s 
Academy took no account (writes a correspondent) of his 
very charming and seemingly little-known volume of 
reminiscences and holiday impressions called Fireside 
Travels. To my mind it is more charming than the Study 
Windows, although, except by the few who are particularly 
interested in Lowell the man, it is easy to understand that 
those essays are the more likely to be popular. But in 
this little book, with wit and kindliness and humorous 
observation and charity in every line, Lowell the man, 
Lowell the honoured friend of so many men and women, 
is everywhere apparent. The Fireside Travels, it must be 
remembered, is more peculiarly Lowell’s own book than My 
Study Windows and Among my Books. There he is mainly 
critic, and discourses upon the thoughts of others. Here 
he is just himself, remembering his youth, or noting 
down in a journal wnatever takes his fancy as he makes 
holiday at home or abroad. A man who keeps a journal 
is more likely to be pleasing himself in so doing than the 
man who writes a literary essay. Anyway, to my mind, 
delightful as Lowell’s other prose writings are, in these 
Fireside Travels he is more delightful still; and it makes 
one additionally sorry that diplomacy should have exacted 
the energies it did from a mind so stored with honey. 

The extracts which follow are all taken from the first 
essay : “ Cambridge [Mass.] Thirty Years Ago” (this was 
written in the sixties), “a memoir addressed to the Edel- 
mann Storg in Borne.” Here is a parenthetical excursus 
on Boswelliam apropos of AUston the painter: 

As the stranger brushes by you in alighting, you detect 
a single incongruity—a smell of dead tobacco-smoke. You 
ask his name, and the answer is, “Mr. Allston.” ‘Mr. 
Allston! ” and you resolve to note down at once in your 
... diary evety look, every gesture, every word of the great 
painter? Not in the least. You have the true Anglo- 
Norman indifference, and most likely never think of him 
again till you hear that one of his pictures has sold for a 
reat price, and then contrive to let your grand-children 
now twice a week that you met him once in a coach, and 
that he said, “Excuse me, sir,’’ in a very Titianesque 
manner, when he stumbled over your toes in getting out. 
Hitherto Boswell is quite as unique as Shakespeare. The 
country-gentleman, journeying up to London, inquires of 
Mistress Davenant at the Oxford inn the name of his 
pleasant companion of the night before. “ Master Shake¬ 
speare, an’t please your worship.” And the Justice, not 
without a sense of the unbending, says, “ Truly, a merry 
and conceited gentleman ! ” It is lucky for the peace of 
great men that the world seldom finds out contemporane¬ 
ously who its great men are, or, perhaps, that each man 
esteems himself the fortunate he who shall draw the lot of 
memory from the helmet of the future. Had the eyes of 
some Stratford burgess been achromatic telescopes, capable 
of a perspective of two hundred years! But, even then, 
would not his record have been fuller of am/a I’a than says 
he's ? 

Here is part of the portrait of K., President of Harvard in 
Lowell’s day: 

How he suggested cloistered repose, and quadrangles 
mossy with centurial associations! How easy he was, and 
how without creak was every movement of his mind! This 


life was good enough for him, and the next not too good. 
The gentleman-like pervaded eveu his prayers. His were not 
the manners of a man of the world, nor of a man of the other 
world either; but both met in him to balance each other 
in a beautiful equilibrium. Praying, he leaned forward 
upon the pulpit-cushion as for conversation, and seemed to 
feel himself (without irreverance) on terms of friendly, but 
courteous, familiarity with Heaven. The expression of his 
face was that of tranquil contentment, and be appeared 
less to be supplicating expected mercies than thankful for 
those already found—as if he were saying the gratias in the 
refectory of the Abbey of Theleme. 

Possibly the essay would not have been just as it is, 
had not Lamb first written his memories of the South Sea 
House and the Benchers of the Temple, and yet Lowell 
had as little need of an immediate exemplar as anyoue 
that ever wrote. His store of metaphor and apt illustra¬ 
tion, the ease of his manner, the perfect breeding of it, 
his undeeping sympathy and understanding—these are 
to be borrowed from no one. Here is P., Professor of 
Greek: 

He was a natural celibate, not dwelling “ like the fly in 
the heart of the apple,” but like a lonely bee rather, 
absconding himself in Hymettian flowers, incapable of 
matrimony as a solitary palm-tree. There was, to be sure, 
a tradition of youthful disappointment, and a touching 
story which L. told me perhaps confirms it. When 

Mrs.-died, a carriage with blinds drawn followed the 

funeral train at some distance, and, when the coffin had 
been lowered into the grave, drove hastily away to escape 
that saddest of earthly sounds, the first rattle of earth 
upon the lid. It was afterward known that the carriage 
held a single mourner—our grim and undemonstrative 
Professor. Yet I cannot bring myself to suppose him 
susceptible to any tender passion after that single lapse in 
the immaturity of reason. He might have joined the 
Abderites in singing their mad chorus from the Andro- 
medo; but it would have been in deference to the lan¬ 
guage merely, and with a silent protest against the senti¬ 
ment. I fancy him arranging his scrupulous toilet, not for 
Amaryllis or Neaara, but, like Machiavelli, for the society 
of his beloved classics. His ears had needed no prophy¬ 
lactic wax to pass the Sirens’ isle; nay, he would nave 
kept them the wider open, studious of the dialect in which 
they sang, and perhaps triumphantly detecting the JHolic 
digamma in their lay. . . . Fidelity was his strong char¬ 
acteristic, and burned equably in him through a life of 
eighty-three years. He drilled himself till inflexible habit 
stood sentinel before all those postern-weaknesses which 
temperament leaves unbolted to temptation. A lover of 
the scholars’ herb, yet loving freedom more, and knowing 
that the animal appetites ever bold one hand behind them 
for Satan to drop a bribe in, he would never have two 
cigars in his house at once, but walked every day to the 
shop to fetch his single diurnal solace. Nor would he 
trust himself with two on Saturdays, preferring (since he 
could not violate the Sabbath even by that infinitesimal 
traffic) to depend on Providential ravens, which were 
seldom wanting in the shape of some black-coated friend 
who knew his need, and honoured the scruple that occa¬ 
sioned it. 

And here is a Cambridge medical worthy : 

First is W., his queue slender and tapering, like the tail 
of a violet crab, held out horizontally by the high collar 
of his shepherd’s-gray overcoat, whose style was of the 
latest when he studied at Leyden in his hot youth. The 
age of cheap clothes sees no more of those faithful old 
garments, as proper to their wearers and as distinctive as 
the barks of trees, and by long use interpenetrated with 
their very nature. Nor do we see so many Humours (still 
in the old sense) now that every man’s soul belongs to the 
Public, as when social distinctions were more marked, and 
men felt that their personalities were their castles, in 
which they could intreuch themselves against the world. 
. . . W., like P., wore amazing spectacles tit to transmit 
no smaller image than the page of mightiest folios of 
Dioscorides or Hercules de Saxonia, and rising full-disked 
upon the beholder like those prodigies of two moons at 
once, portending change to mouarchs. The great collar 
disallowing any independent rotation of the head, I re- 
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member ho used to turn his whole person in order to bring 
their foci to bear upon an object. One can fancy that 
terrified Nature would have yielded up her secrets at once, 
without cross-examination, at their first glare. Through 
them he had gazed fondly into the groat mare’s-nest of 
Junius, publishing bis observations upon the eggs found 
therein in a tall octavo. It was be who introduced vaccin¬ 
ation to this Western World. Malicious persons disputing 
his claim to this distinction, he published this advertise¬ 
ment : “ Lost, a gold snuff-box. with the inscription, ‘ The 
Jenner of the Old World to the Jeuner of the New.’ Who¬ 
ever shall return the same to Dr.-shall be suitably 

rewarded.” It was never returned. Would the search 
after it have been as fruitless as that of the alchemist after 
his equally imaginary gold ? Malicious persons persisted 
in believing the dox as visionary as the claim it was meant 
to buttress with a semblance of reality. He used to stop 
and say good morning kindly, and pat the shoulder of the 
blushing schoolboy who now, with the fierce snowstorm 
wildering without, sits and remembers sadly those old 
meetings and partings in the June sunshine. 

Mr. Dobson, in a little poem to Herrick, hails the 
Devonshire lyrist as Golden Mouth. Even better does the 
phrase seem to me to fit Lowell. His urbanity was god¬ 
like. 

Whether an English edition of Fireside Travels is now to 
be obtained I know not; the copy before me is the sixth 
American edition, 1882. But published with circumstances 
of taste, befitting the utterances of a Golden Mouth, the 
little book should gladden many minds in love with 
aristocratic humour. 


Paris Letter. 

(From our French Correspondent .) 

M. Anatole France’s new book, Pierre Noziirc, is a decided 
disappointment, coming after that rare and charming little 
masterpiece Anneau d'AmHhyste. Of course, it is not 
without much of the old witchery, especially in the early 
chapters, with their exquisite sketches of memories and 
portraits done with all M. France’s finish and perfection 
of art. But when our delightful philosopher turns tourist 
under the pseudonym of. Pierre Noziere we own we like 
him less. 

The artful simplicity of M. France is always at its hest 
when he is dealing with children or sages. In the child¬ 
hood of Pierre Noziere he recalls the loveliness of Litre de 
mon Ami, the most delicate and delicious of childish 
reminiscences that has ever been written, and the quaint- 
ness of his ever-popular Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard. 
Writing of the child’s impressions of Bible history, he says, 
with his eternal smile : “It also gave me pleasure to see 
Samson carry off the gates of Gaza. That town of Gaza, 
with its towers, its belfries, its river, and the bouquets 
of woods that surrounded it, was charming. Samson went 
off, a gato under each arm. It interested me greatly. He 
was a friend of mine. On that point as on many others I 
have not changed. I love him still. He was veiy strong, 
very simple, there was not a shadow of wickedness about 
him; he was the first of the romantic school, and certainly 
not the least sincere.” He turns from the Bible to old 
Paris, which he evokes in the quiet way so peculiarly his 
own. Alas! month by month some trace of that old Paris 
vanishes, its charm is almost swamped in the vulgar 
promises of the Exhibition. The quays he has so faith¬ 
fully loved will soon prove unremembered walks to his 
astonished gaze. The present visage of sunny Paris is 
most dolorously blotted by scaffolding and hideous 
palisades. TheJardindes Plantes suggests to the child 
the terrestial paradise, “ a little aged but not much 
altered.” His mother had described the Garden of Para¬ 
dise as “ an agreeable gurden with fine trees, and all the 
animals of creation.” Of course, this must be the Jar lin 


des Plantes, only iron railings having been placed before 
the beasts through the progress of art because of lost 
innocence. And the angel with its flaming sword was 
replaced by the soldier in red trousers. 

M. France always delights when he talks of the quays 
and old streets of Paris, and ns he wanders down the 
avenues of the past he is sure to light upon fugitive figures 
of literary and human enchantment. First, there is the 
unfortunate spectacle merchant, who talks of such splendid 
dreams as the Pacific Ocean, California, China, Spain, the 
Malay Peninsula, whither he had brought back fever, 
hunger, an incurable hatred and disgust of work and 
poverty, and through whom the child loses his first faith 
in the kindliness of nature. “ No doubt,” adds the 
writer, “it will surprise nobody to learn that I never again 
found it.” He lingers in his familiar spirit of tender irony 
over the portrait of Mme. Matthias, his nurse. She had 
had misfortunes, and remained proud of them. “ Hollow 
cheeks, with eyes of red coal under the grey locks that 
tangled out of her black cap; dry, mute, her ruined mouth; 
her threatening chin, and her mournful silence, afflicted 
my father.” But the child, guided by his heart, has an 
advantage over the father, guided only by science; the 
child alone is not afraid of his repellent nurse, for he ioves 
her, and is loved by her. He alone remarks her soft little 
nose of an innocent roundness, which lends grace to the 
austere mask beneath which she played her part in life. 
“This nose was almost unperceived in that scene of violent 
desolation which was the visage of Mme. Mathias ” It 
expressed suffering tenderness and dolorous humility. He 
apostrophises the memory of the old nurse charmingly: 

Ah, Mme. Mathias, Mme. Mathias, what would I not give 
to see you once more as you were, or at least to know what 
has become of you since thirty years ago, when you left 
this world, where you had so little joy, where you held so 
small a place, aod which you so loved. I felt it, you loved 
life, and you were attached to terrestial affairs with the 
desperate obstinacy of the unfortunate. If I had news of 
you, Mme. Mathias, I should thereby infinitely receive 
peace and contentment. In the pauper’s coffin in which 
you went off one fine spring day, I remember—one of 
those fine days whose mildness you so enjoyed, dear lady— 
you bore away a thousand things that were as much mine 
as yours, a thousand touching things, all a world of ideas, 
created by the association of your age and my infancy. 
What have you done with them, Mme. Mathias ? There 
where you are, do you still remember our long walks ? 

The little stories told by his mother are extremely 
dainty, of so supreme an apparent artlessness as only 
that artful master, M. France, has the secret of, and we 
hail the chapter on the two tailors, with its gentle satire 
and superb elegance, as almost as good as a chapter from 
the seductive Orme du Mail. There is nothing else in the 
book quite so good as this chapter, though the portrait of 
M. Debas ana the episode of Onesime Dupont and M. 
Joseph Peignot, the porcelain merchant of Dijon, are 
delightful. “ Your father would have made me a reduc¬ 
tion,” says M. Joseph Peignot. “ Sir, I will send you my 
seconds to-morrow, says Onesime Dupont: “you have 
insulted my father; in declaring that he could make a 
reduction, you insinuated that his charges are excessive, 
and consequently iniquitous.” “Young man,” protested 
the merchant of Dijon, “ one of us is mad, and I am ready 
to swear it is you.” The poor merchant went home ill, 
and while Onesime was arranging for the duel, his father 
happily arrived and relieved him from the commercial 
responsibilities he so rashly misunderstood. The second 
part of this graceful but disappointing book is culled from 
the notebooks of Pierre Noziere, and makes some pretty 
reading. 

H. L. 
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Edgar Allan Poe. 

So much ink and ire have been spent in discussing the 
character of the author of “ The Raven ” that it is difficult 
to feel sanguine about any new attempt to give Poe his due. 
And a careful perusal of the appreciation of Poe which 
Mr. Vincent O’Sullivan prefixes to a quarto reprint of 
The Raven, and The Pit and the Pendulum (Smithers) does 
not weaken this sceptical mood. Mr. O’ Sullivan romps 
through the problem, but the effect is that he deranges 
rather than solves it. He abuses a great many people 
who had to do with Poe, and yet is not kind to the poet 
himself. We have a tremendous discussion of Poe’s drink¬ 
ing habits. Mr. 0’8ullivan suggests that Poe drank with 
the deliberate intention of bringing himself down to the 
level of the people who surrounded him, and so deaden 
the pangs of superiority. 

The truth is, that at certain long intervals in his short 
life Poe thus reasoned with himself: “At this point life 
becomes insupportable: I am surrounded by brutes who 
sting me and wound me at every turn.” Then quite 
coldly, with the same deliberation that he brought to 
the study of an automatic chess-player, he Baw that to 
et rid of his loneliness he must abandon his contempt, 
e must thicken his skiu and deaden his senses, he must 
fling away this superiority which kept others afraid and 
at a distance, he must dpink till he came to.the level of 
the coarse or commonplace persons with whom he found 
himself (for there is no superiority in a drunken company) 
and so, with these thoughts, soberly he took to the bottle^ 

Wo Confess this seems to ns a too neat and perfect 
explanation, as much too satisfactory as Poe’s description 
of the way in which he evolved “The Raven.” Poe 
never exhausted the possibilities of friendship; he never 
tried assiduously to find worthy mates. And what is the 
gain to his memory if we believe that he soberly drowned 
his superiority in wine ? Mr. O’Sullivan makes the same 
defence of Poe in his dealings with women. Just as he 
got drunk with cold deliberation in order to be at peace 
with vulgarians (an end he never achieved), so he wrote 
love-letters with the cynical purpose of pleasing women 
who were “ glutted and besotted with Byronism.” Mr. 
O’Sullivan actually says: “Read in this light, with all 
hope of their sincerity and good faith abandoned, these 
letters become interesting and tolerable.” Do they? 
Can they ? Mr. O’Sullivan may find “something curiously 
and attractively diabolic in this attempt of Poe to play 
the lover by calculated effects—to make the intellect do 
tbya work of the senses"; but we hope he is not under 
the impression that he is doing Poe’s memory a service 
by this line of argument. Poe may have abused wine and 
women by algebra, but to say he did so is not to defend 
him. And to say he did so is to be too cocksure about 
the hidden things of the human heart. The heart knoweth 
its own bitterness and frailty. Surely it is kinder to think 
that Poe erred in the old human way, and that the pallia¬ 
tion is to be found, not in “ calm intention,” but in the 
impulses communicated by a nerve-racked body and a too 
fine and febrile mind. We do not believe that Poe was 
at the mercy of a particular set. Does Mr. O’Sullivan 
think that if Foe had been asked into those Boston 
drawing-rooms in which Emerson and Longfellow and 
Holmes and Lowell prattled he would have maintained his 
self-respect on tea, and fed his heart with prudent love ? 
That he was not asked to meet these men may be a matter 
for regret and surprise. Mr. O’Sullivan says that they 
thought Poe “ a man without sweetness and light, a hack 
journalist, a compromising person to know; if not quite 
a ruffian, at least a ‘ loafer.’ ” We suspect they did 
think Poe “ a man without sweetness and light.” This 
is the one severe thing which we think is worth saying 
about Poe. With all his brilliance, ingenuity, and grace, 
he seems to have been a man without much sweetness and 
light; both his life and his writings declare it. The 
Boston set may have held its prigs, but in the men and 


women who composed it culture and character were 
blended in a very amalgam. Whereas Poe’s asset was an 
Aesthetic sense and sensitiveness of febrile intensity in 
America unique. His genius was too new to be more 
than a wonder and a doubt which sought information in 
the man. But the man was a moral and temperamental 
invalid. He had that fatal wish to possess beauty without 
the earth in which it is rooted. Mr. O’Sullivan, who 
writes extremely well, is near the mark when he says: 

The keystone of Poe’s character was his hatred of 
humanity; had that been removed you would have had a 
different man. a different artist. Dogs avoid by instinct 
the man who hates dogs; and in likewise men and women 
instinctively recognise the man who loathes and despises 
them, and they let him go by. So it was that Poe, since 
he could not be an Emperor, went through life solitary, 
proud, and discontented, having really as little to do with 
the community of the earth as a lonely eagle winging its 
way above a humming town. The friends of death are 
often the enemies of life, and Poe was a friend of death. 
Mr. Stoddard relates that one rainy afternoon in New 
York, as he was walking up Broadway, he saw Poe, who 
looked wet and cold, standing for shelter in a doorway. 
Mr. Stoddard says that he had an impulse to cross the 
street and offer Poe his umbrella, but that something— 
certainly not unkindness—made him refrain. It was this 
“something” that enwrapped Poe like an infected 
garment. 


Things Seen. 

From the Carriage Window. 

The Paris train starts from Dieppe at a snail’s pace, 
threading its way with humane caution along the street 
by the quays. As we moved I scanned the Norman faces 
with wonder: they were so curiously English. In men 
and women alike I saw the English ruddiness and honesty. 
It was strange to alight on this raw material of our 
aristocracy—material that had never been worked up. 
Well, I observed this, and the weather-worn houses with 
dormer windows, and the coloured blinds, and the air of 
old-French decay—for the general look of Dieppe is foreign 
enough. So foreign that in a tiny balcony outside a 
bedroom window, quite forty feet from the ground, I 
noticed a live turkey. Simply a turkey, a—let me see— 
dindon, up there, alone, untended. I did not understand 
it. But I saw how travellers’ absurdities arise. “ The 
Dieppois are great brooders of turkeys for the table, and 
a few turkeys are reared by hand in the poorest house¬ 
holds, sharing the sleeping apartments of the family, and 
perching like sparrows on eaves and window-sills.” So 
the tale might run. 


Defeat. 

The train was nearing the New Forest at that point where 
Southampton Water laves the very line and mudlarks 
wave their brown arms to the engine driver. Four com¬ 
mercial travellers sat in the carriage, and their talk was 
the seaport of England. One man, with a strong bullying 
voice, who for too long had dominated the conversation, 
was upholding Southampton’s claims. “ Only by scurvy 
unfairness,” he thundered, “ was Southampton thrust 
aside. Look at her harbour, her natural advantages; and 
yet she was passed over as our commercial centre in favour 
of London. London ! ” His contempt filled the carriage. 
“ And why is London the centre ? ” he asked witheringly, 
glaring round. A little man who had not previously 
spoken looked up. “ Because it’s in the middle,” he 
said; and in the laughter which filled the compartment 
the supremacy of the champion of Southampton passed 
away. Thinking of it afterwards, it occurred to me that 
London is not in the middle. But the bully had been 
silenced. 


jf 
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THB HOUR IH ALL ITS GLOBT SHALL B* LID AWAY EVERLASTIH3LY. 

THE OLD SHALL EYKB BIHG IH THB HEW. 

(Photographed from t\e Enamelled Copper Shield, by Hubert Herkomer t B,A. t exhibited at the Royal Academy.—The legends are taken from the enamels on the Shield.) 
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Lines 

Suggested by the Shield of Enamels 

Exhibited by Prof. Herkomer, R.A., nr the 
Royal Academy, 1899. 

A Vision of Life: the Law Divine 
Broods overhead, imposing still 
The tangled, mutable twist and twine 
Of ill in good and good in ill, 

Of woe from joy and ]oy from woe, 

On the ebbing and flowing world below. 

There stands the triumphing Hour, amid 
The splendours of the universe; 

Yet, in her very triumph hid, 

8tirs the inevitable curse, 

The Law that nothing may remain 
And all except the Law is vain. 

Triumph of Love: yet Love contains, 

E’en in the moment of his bliss, 

His own exterminating pains, 

The skull that grins beneath the kiss ; 

For souls that each to other fly 
In pangs of coalescence die. 

Triumph of Hate: but yet the deed 
Of vengeance or fanatic rage 
Is pregnant with the wide-blown seed 
Of an ameliorating age; 

Death crowns him, when a good man dies, 

And Death his deeds will canonise. 

Murder and motherhood—the strange, 

Sad meetings of the high and low— 

Hope and despair—in changeless change 
Of woe from joy and joy from woe, 

Like bubbles rise, to orb and buret 
In cursings blest and blessings curst. 

Lapsing, unlapsing, like a stream, 

The old for aye rings in the new; 

Man is a dream and life a dream; 

Yet the unattainable is true; 

And the one triumph not quite vain, 

The soul’s stem striving to attain. 

F. B. Money Codtts. 


The Empty Homes of England. 

Chepstow on the Wye. 

The Dukedom of Beaufort has long been remarkable for, 
among other things, the possession of three of the noblest 
ruins in England—Tintem Abbey and the Castles of 
Raglan and Chepstow. All three were inherited from the 
Herberts, who had themselves received them, through the 
Bigods, from the De Clares, who, as a baronial family, 
came to an end with the death of Strongbow. Thus for 
quite six centuries Raglan and Chepstow have abode with 
the blood of the present owner, while Tintem was actually 
founded by the De Clare Earls of Pembroke. Now, how¬ 
ever, Chepstow Castle is at last to be rattled down “ the 
ringing grooves of change.” In October it is to be put up 
for sale by auction by Messrs. Driver, Jonas & Co., of St. 
James’s-street, and stately Raglan and peerless Tintem 
are, in the fulness of time, to follow it. The prospect is a 
sad one, and saddest of all to the Duke of Beaufort, whose 
family has always had an historic conscience. But it will 
be impossible to shake off the memory of their possession : 

Owners and occupants of earlier days, from graves forgotten 
stretch their dusty hands, 

And hold in mortmain still their old estates. 


It will be a noble bit of mediaeval property which will 
be acquired by whosoever shall buy the ten or eleven acres 
which comprise and surround Chepstow Castle. Legend 
has been as busy as usual with the origin of a fortress 
which, from its fine strategic position, with the Wye flow¬ 
ing one hundred and twenty feet below, must, from the 
very beginning, have been formidable. We may be quite 
sure that its foundations were not laid by Longinus, the 
fabled father of the Roman soldier whose spear pierced 
the side of Christ; but it may have been the ancient 
Castle Gwent—anything may have happened so near to 
Caerleon, in a land crowded with the Arthurian legends. 
However that may be, we know for certain that Fitz Osborne, 
Earl of Hereford, was practically the founder of Chepstow 
almost before the victorious shouts of Senlac had died out 
of his eats. The time of Edward I. was a great castle¬ 
building age in the Marches, and much was, no doubt, 
done then at Chepstow; but the fortunate Fitz Osborne was 
the first authentic man to keep his castle there. His house 
was not in power for long, and the arrogance and rebellion 
of his son towards his over-lord, the King, transferred his 
manors and lordships to the De Clares. They were no 
jerry-builders these mediaeval Barons, and the massy 
towers, the enormous walls which flank the four courts of 
Chepstow, would probably still cany their roofs and floors 
had not the hand of war been called in to accomplish what 
time refused to do. The place was four times besieged in 
the Civil Wars, twice by each side. The fourth time the 
godly army of the Parliament took it by assault and 
slaughtered the garrison. It became Cromwell’s private 
property, till the Restoration carried it baok to the house 
of Somerset. 

During the Interregnum Chepstow was chosen as the 
prison of Jeremy Taylor, who was much misliked by the 
saints, and there he remained for several months. When 
the King came to his own again Chepstow had, and kept 
for twenty years, a prisoner of quite another kidney— 
Marten the Regicide, whose horseplay when he signed the 
King’s death-warrant disgusted even Cromwell. He was 
well-treated, and allowed to go out on parole. Since he 
never failed to return, it is unlikely that he was confined 
in any dungeon, as Southey and others would have us 
believe. Marten’s Tower still stands, and a traveller of 
sixty years ago relates how the “ blooming girl ” who was 
the guide in those happy days got over the conflict of 
evidence as to dungeon or no dungeon. She was wont to 
show the tourist three rooms, of which the first was the 
inevitable “ deepest dungeon beneath the castle moat.” 

“ Here,” she said, “Marten was put at first when he was 
wicked; but when he became serious he was moved a 
story higher; and at last, when he was religious, he had 
the room with the beautiful view.” The condition of the 
ruins was not improved when, in the last century, they 
were used as a factory; but they have long been so 
tenderly cared for that, granted a continuance of good 
guardianship, they are likely to last in full beauty for 
many a generation. 


Sir Richard Steele. 

Dick Steele, who so did love his wife and friend, 

Who gave to Addison of praise no end, 

And wrote his Pme such tender letters daily 
I like and love. What though he took life gaily 
And sometimes did strict laws of right offend ? 

His sins are free from guile. His deeds portend 
No serpent’s craft: he crawls not, is not scaly. 

No faults of his could land him in Old Bailey. 

High spirits and warm heart; a wit as sweet 
As it was shining; courage high as any; 

And civic virtue, giving to his seat 

In Parliament a fortress for the many— 

Say, are not these a character complete, 

And need we care for wasted pound or penny ? 

Charles Woodward Hutson in the “ American Bookman.'" 
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Memoirs of the Moment. 

Lord Rosebery’s praises of Captain Marchand addressed 
to British schoolboys were characteristically independent; 
and independent also was the straw hat in which the 
ex-Premier arrived at the Epsom College, much to the 
envy of men who thought top hats and frockcoats part 
of the formality strictly due to their reception of him. 
At Goodwood, too, last week the top hat got another nasty 
knock. A few years ago it was the inevitable headgear 
among men of fashion on the course. Then laxity crept 
in, and only one day, the Cup Day, was reserved for the 
hottest and most punctilious of hats. The reservation had, 
at any rate, a graceful plausibility in its favour—it was 
supposed to be made in honour of the Princess of Wales, 
generally present on the Cup Day; but Her Royal 
Highness did not this year grace the race, and the Prince 
himself set the example of wearing a white felt bowler. 
The Duke of Cambridge, who still remembers what it was 
to serve one’s country as Commander-in-Chief in plumes 
and feathers under a July sun, appeared on the stand at 
Goodwood with an undress head-covering, although his 
host, the Duke of Richmond, and almost he alone, was 
faithful found to the high hat. The surprise which 
St. Aldegonde (the present Duke of Devonshire) created 
in his set by walking down Piccadilly during the season 
in a “bowler” is enshrined in the pages of Lothair. 
That is well; for such surprise is likely henceforth to rank 
no more in memoirs of the moment, but with emotions that 
died in men’s minds before the death of the current 
century. 


Mr. J. M. Swan has just accepted a commission for a 
bronze panther. The price to be paid is £1,000; and th e 
size may be roughly estimated by a comparison with th® 
two little bronzes exhibited this season, costing but a 
tenth of that sum. 


Sir Laurence Alma Tadema will be veiy much at 
home at Antwerp, where he will act as a sort of Academy 
delegate at the forthcoming show of Vandycks. 
Neany forty examples of the master will go from Eng¬ 
land; but among them will not be Lord Warwick’s 
ictures—not even his famous Charles I. This is a pity; 
ut not, perhaps, a surprise. Lord Warwick says be 
regards his Vandycks as national treasures, of which he 
is only, as it were, the keeper. That is a plausible 
objection to sending them upon a journey. A practical 
one, though unnamed, is possibly to be found in the fact 
that Lord Warwick is somewhat in the hands of “ The 
Earl and Countess of Warwick, Limited,” under the terms 
of whose trust his treasures may have to remain where 
they are—his treasures, of which he is, like so many other 
reputed possessors of property, less the owner than he is 
the custodian. 


The mass of correspondence belonging to the late M r 
Beresford Hope, found only the other day at Bedgebury 
Park, does not throw much light on current affairs. A 
man is said to be known by the letters people write to 
him; and by that test, if by no others, you do not get the 
idea of great strength or exceeding sweetness as attributes 
of Beresford Hope. His grace, as we all know, was only 
Batavian. That phrase brings us to the most interesting 
entry, from many points of view, in the catalogue of the 
sale yesterday (Friday) of these letters in an auction room 
in St. James’s-street. “Letters from the Earl of Beacons- 
field ” seemed full of possibilities—destined on near view, 
however, to nothing but disappointment. They contain 
no echoes of those “ battles long ago ” between the 
minister and his mutineer. The distrust of Disraeli which 
the member for Cambridge University entertained had an 
added importance from the fact that he was the brother-in¬ 


law of Lord Salisbury. But the few odds and ends of 
envelopes in the Bedgebury collection contain no hint of 
these internecine feuds ; and the only letter of the scrappy 
lot is one that is entirely pacific. It is dated 1879 ; it has 
the deep mourning, border proper to a widower; and it 
announces to Mr. Beresford Hope that he has been elected 
a Trustee of the British Museum on the proposal of the 
writer of the letter—the chief against whom he rebelled 
over a long course of years. Lord Beaconsfield was too 
powerful by that time to need to be conciliatory; and the 
letter is yet another proof of his triumphant magnanimity 
in trifles. 


The new Roman Catholic Cathedral of Westminster is 
now closing in the roof that is to resound a year hence 
with the offices of the Church—sung by whom ? That is a 
burning question, and the fire of it already singes all who 
approach it. The first idea of Cardinal Vaughan was that 
the Benedictine Monks from Downside Abbey should form 
the choir. But the Monks who sang wished to be also the 
Monks who preached and who did the work of the parish 
—to the exclusion of the secular clergy. That being so, 
the Cardinal’s preferences passed to a French abbey, that 
of Solesmes, where alone the Gregorian Plain chant has 
been preserved in all its purity, exhibiting, in a perfection 
that England cannot vie, the elaborate simplicity and the 
simple elaboration of those most moving strains. But 
then comes the outcry of the patriotic. Twenty French 
monks to sing in an English Cathedral! The criticism 
seems a little out of place, where Art is concerned—to say 
nothing of piety—in a country whose National Gallery is 
crammed with foreign pictures, and the stage and 
orchestra of whose English Opera House was crowded, a 
fortnight ago for example, with the hundred French per¬ 
formers in “ Messaline.” Religious Art should surely not 
lag behind its secular sister in breaking down the accursed 
barriers which, as Rossetti has it, parcel out man into 
men. 


Next month a little penny monthly magazine, entitled 
the Net, will be issued “ in the interests of the various 
charitable works of the Archdiocese of Westminster, and 
under the immediate direction and control of the Cardinal 
Archbishop.” Not in vain, we may hope, will the net 
be spread in the sight of the bird. 


Mr. Astor, the British citizen, will probably in due 
course take a seat in the House of Lords. When he 
becomes the latest member of that old order, he will also 
be the first of a new order. American women have shown 
no reluctance to bear titles; you would say they had, 
if anything, a preference for a husband who brought 
them one. The American man must earn his own, and 
naturalisation is the preliminary process. When Mr. 
Astor secured the Pall Mall Gate tie for the Conservative 
party, the man in the street inferred that sooner or later 
its owner would wish to be a British senator, with a seat 
in the Upper House. The man in the street in London 
will view the nationalising of Mr. Astor as the first stage 
in the fulfilment of his predictions, where the man in the 
street in New York sees in it nothing more aspiring than 
an opportunity to be rid of some taxation in the States. 


Mr. Louis Garvin, whose work on the Newcastle 
Chronicle has attracted more than local attention, is about 
to come to London, where he has accepted a post on the 
Daily Telegraph. Mr. Garvin, who is the author of several 
anonymous articles that lately attracted attention in the 
Fortnightly Review, and whose notice of Miss Ada Smith, 
a poetess of the North Country, untimely dead, will be in 
the recollection of many of our own readers, is not only 
a good all-round journalist, but a man of letters as well. 
Very welcome is his accession to the ranks of writers upon 
the daily press. 
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Correspondence. 

The High History. 

Sir, —Mr. Nutt shares with a good many other “ expert ” 
witnesses a tendency to give himself away under cross- 
examination. I asked him why he did not give a summary 
of the High Hittory among his other summaries. In reply, 
he quotes the very remarks in his Studiei which suggested 
to me the probability that he had never read the High 
Hittory at the time he wrote his book. He tells us that 
it was because it was too late and unoriginal to be of use 
in his investigation, and adds: “I further pointed out 
that the Welsh translation represented an earner form of 
the romance than the text printed by Potvin.” I take 
the last point first. I have translated the text printed by 
Potvin, and have compared the translation of the Welsh 
version with the French chapter by chapter throughout, 
with the results published in my “Translator’s Epilogue.” 
The Welshman translates freely and often blunderingly, 
but the incidents related are the same throughout. There 
is not a shadow of foundation for the assertion that the 
Welsh represents an earlier form of the romance than 
the French. On the contrary, the very blunders of the 
We l s hman show that the original before him was the 
same as the one from which I translated. In one passage, 
for instance, the Welshman tells of a certain brazen tower 
which was possessed of a devil, and bellowed at intervals. 
A reference to the French shows that the word translated 
as “tower” is tor, which really means a bull, the trans¬ 
lator evidently thinking that the word meant the same in 
French as in Welsh. 

Now, if Mr. Nutt had read both the French original 
and the Welsh translation, it is simply impossible that he 
could fail to see how precisely the story told in the trans¬ 
lation tallies with the original. His statement, therefore, 
that the Welsh represents an earlier form of the romance, 
instead of assisting him, simply proves that he had not 
read both versions. The inevitable corollary is that Mr. 
Nutt’s “ expert ” opinion on this point is worth consider¬ 
ably less than that of the outsider who was at the pains 
of reading the documents themselves. Mr. Nutt is, how¬ 
ever, probably correct in considering the Welsh an early 
form of the romance. The difficulty, or, rather, one of 
the difficulties, in which he is landed is that, however early 
the Welsh version may be, the French original from which 
it is translated must necessarily be earlier still. 

I do not propose at present to follow Mr. Nutt’s irrele¬ 
vances as to Irish folk-lore or literature. When he has 
discovered anything in them at all like the story of the 
Graal, I have no doubt he will let me know. At present, 
in spite of the consensus of early, and in at least one case 
contemporary, evidence, he asserts that the High Hittory 
is not “ the Graal, the Book of the Holy Vessel,” without 
giving the smallest reason for so doing. He simply throws 
at my head an imposing list of foreign gentlemen, un¬ 
acquainted with the early evidence I collected, who, if his 
account of their opinions is to be trusted, are at present 
disposed to consider the High Hittory as belonging to 
a date somewhat later than I assign to it. In fact, what 
he wishes, and apparently thinks right, is that the whole 
question of the date of the High Hittory shall be decided 
by authority rather than by facts, by “experts” like 
himself, who are given to blundering in a highly irre¬ 
sponsible fashion, or “experts” like those he mentions, 
who are unacquainted with the evidence, rather than by 
the early records of its existence. It was the “critical 
attitude” of your reviewer that elicited his first letter. 
His own “ critical attitude ” in this matter leaves a good 
deal to be desired. But then, as Aristotle long ago 
remarked, “the Celts are a courageous people.”—I 
am, &c., 

Sebastian Evans. 


Chambers’s New Dictionary and Mr. 
Herbert Spencer. 

Sm,—I am reluctant to trespass on your space for the 
purpose of striking a jarring note about a good and useful 
book; but as an adherent of Mr. Herbert Spencer I am 
obliged to draw attention to the inaccurate and unfair 
treatment accorded to our distinguished philosopher in the 
pages of Chambers’s New English Dictionary. I willingly 
admit that a new dictionary which includes such words as 
“ Spencerianism ” and “Synthetic Philosophy” displays 
an up-to-dateness much to be commended; but there is 
something more important in a dictionary than up-to-date¬ 
ness—namely, accuracy and impartiality, and these are 
lacking in Chambers’s New Dictionary so far as Mr. 
Spencer is concerned. Permit me, briefly, to deal with 
this. According to Chambers’s, Synthetic Philosophy is 
“the system of Herbert Spencer, being an ambitious 
attempt to combine all the sciences together.” This is, to 
say the least of it, very inaccurate, and exceedingly 
misleading. Synthetic Philosophy, instead of being an 
attempt, ambitious or otherwise, to combine all the sciences 
together, is simply evolution at large, evolution defined in 
philosophical terminology, and worked out as a universal 
process and applied to all classes of phenomena. This 
ought to be surely well enough known nowadays, after 
Mr. Spencer’s many volumes, his numerous essays, and 
his innumerable literary duels. But something more 
serious than inaccuracy calls for notice—to wit, a sweeping 
ex cathedra judgment on Mr. Spencer from the vantage 
ground of a dictionary. For Ancestor Worship is thus 
defined: “ The chief element in the religion of China and 
other countries—erroneously supposed by Herbert Spencer 
to be the foundation of all religion.” This is very mis¬ 
leading, as Mr. Spencer has worked out an explanation 
of the origin of all religious belief, ancestor worship in¬ 
cluded. It is also somewhat mixed, for surely the chief 
element in the religion of China and other countries must 
have an important bearing on all religion. I do not, 
however, wish to dwell on these points; but I contend 
that such a sweeping expression of opinion as is implied 
by the word “ erroneously ” is entirely out of place in a 
dictionary which deals with explanations and definitions. 
In the preface we are told that the lexicographer is a 
harmless drudge without prejudice or passion, and con¬ 
sequently debarred from enlivening his pages with his 
own particular views. I cannot understand why in the 
case of Mr. Spencer this sound dictum has been violated ; 
and I hope that in future editions the blemishes I have 
noted will be removed—I am, &c., 

Glasgow: July 29, 1899. William C. McBain. 


An Omission. 

Sir, —In your kind notice of my Romance of Wild 
Flowers the reviewer is good enough to say he “ cannot 
imagine anything more clear and fascinating ” than my 
“ description of the means by which the violet perpetuates 
itself,” and then gives a quotation from that description. 
Unfortunately, your printers have omitted a line, and, in 
consequence, the sentence of which it formed part is 
rendered anything but clear. Will you permit me to give 
it as it occurs on page 95 of my book : 

“ It can only be explained on the assumption that the 
insects which successfully fertilise it in the warmer parts 
of the Continent do not occur in Britain, though they mutt 
have been indigenous until quite recent times, or the flower 
would have degenerated.” 

The words in italics are those omitted from your 
extract.—I am, &c., 

London: July 31, 1899. Edward Step. 
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Ballads against Books. 

Our Prize Competition. 

RESULT OP No. 43. 

Last week, impelled thereto by the hot weather, we asked for 
verses in dispraise of books, and many poets have acoepted the 
invitation. The best effort seems to ns to be that of Mr Ernley 
Walrond, 7, Oomwall-street, St. Qeorge’s-square, S.W., which follows: 

To A Bookwobm. 

Come ont! Come away 1 Will yon addle your brains 
With the sepnlohred ashes of learning, 

When Summer’s pavilion is pitched in the plains, 

And the tint of the barley is turning 1 
Oh ! why to these cabinet thoughts do you ding, 

Each one with its label and number, 

When out in the open are thoughts on the wing, 

Just wakened from chrysalis slumber ? 

In the purl of a brook there's a note of delight, 

In the scent of the meadows a rapture, 

A charm in the butterfly’s gossamer flight, 

That none of your poets can capture. 

Philosophy ? Wdl, with laborious thought, 

You may build up a Cod, and devise him ; 

But under his heaven, unnamed and unsought, 

Cod is, and our hearts reoognise him. 

Then shut up your books ! Let them sleep on the shelf ! 

For from Summer has gone forth the ukase, 

That no one shall study except fiom herself, 

So back with them all to the bookcase 1 

We quote five others: 

The Bookman on thk Moose. 

The heather’d hills, pitched here and there 
With hurrying shadows, seem to sleep ; 

Slow floating down the summer air 
The ourlew calls ; and everywhere 
Arches the sky, so blue, so deep. 

Oh ! who would care in such a spot, 

On such a day, for pens and ink ! 

Man's greatest thoughts seem small, I wot, 

By Nature's book ; a tiny blot 
Upon her mighty page's brink. 

So would I seek what I can get 
From these broad heavens' cloud-display ; 

From yon still loch : my books forget 
In quietness. And yet, and yet— 

Let's see what Horace has to say. 

(Fumbles in pocket and produces well-thumbed volume.') 

[W. M., Crieff.] 

Hours of Idleness. 

No more my books are scattered round 
On chairs where people wish to sit; 

No one of all but can be found 
Upon the shelf assigned to it. 

Each in its place—no longer scanned 
To sate a bookworm's bookish lust— 

The vellums, calfs, and buckrams stand, 

And even Shakespeare’s clothed in dust! 

For summer through my window flowed, 

And August's breath was on the lea ; 

My study is the open road, 

A Baedeker my library. 

[0. E. H., Richmond.] 
A Wise Passivenkss. 

Come, let us for a while rebel 
Against the bookish tyranny ; 

No other lore we now will spelt 
Than Nature’s wise philosophy, 

Oblivious, ’mid her joys and splendours, 

Of all book-writers and book-vendors. 

Why should we seek another's aid 
To make the gracious language clear 
Wherewith she speaks, in sun and shade ? 

The seeing eye, the hearing ear, 

Will win more from their own excursion 
Than from another's laboured version. 

And wherefore toil with vain expense 
When her felicities are free, 

And proffered, in their affluence 
Of quiet bliss, to you and me ? 

So, while flowers bloom and woods are leavy, 

Away with reading—light or heavy ! 


Away with Active vanities, 

And stubborn facts, and rhyme and reason; 

Away with verse ? ah, well, it is 
A time of heresy and treason— 

I’d rather hear a mewing kitten 
Than the best sonnet ever written! 

[1.8., Brighton, i 
Cooling Drinks, not Books. 

'Tis autumn, my Academy 
B etrays the season’s sway. 

It preaches indolence, and we 
May cast our books away— 

Nay, turn aside with *' scornful looks 
Averse " from every sort of books. 

'Tis autumn. In a golden dime, 

Asleep on halcyon seas, 

The giant serpent basks. A time 
Of giant gooseberries— 

A time when prone in Bhady nooks 
We ask for cooling drinks, not books. 

'Tis autumn: when the “ latest news ” 

Assumes a simpler face, 

And things all editors refuse 
Secure unwonted grace— 

When only hapless, heated cooks— 

In search of recipes—need books. 

Ah. prosit omen ! even we, 

Pedestrian muse, may gain 
A hearing now, nor always be 
Competitors in vain. 

And if we win this time, gadzooks 1 
I'll buy—a guinea’s worth of books ! 

[J. D. A., Ealing.] 

Farewell, My Books. 

Thrilled with the sunny playtime of the year, 

“ Farewell, my book,” 1 cry, like Chaucer dear. 

Like “ summer’s green all girded up in sheaves ” 

I leave my gentle Shakespere’s magic leaves. 

I close my Keats, with very eyes to look 
*■ Athwart the sallows of a river nook.” 

I banish Walt, and gather as I choose 
Dust off the dusty roads upon my shoes. 

You, too, my ragged darlings, more than pelf 1 
You’ll gather dust while I enjoy myself. 

Oh! ne’er from books were made you books I love, 

Of mortal men whose words immortal prove! 

I neither care what your old authors say, 

Nor all your modern imitators may. 

Knowing what mighty masters pardon me 
My not malevolent apostaoy. 

[G. W. 8., London.] 

Replies received also from E. A., Royston j S. R. M., Glen Devon 
L. H., Leeds ; B. C., Redhill; B. B. B., London ; A. H. A., London; 
T. C., Buxted; H. R C., Egham; G. F., Gateshead; T. A. G„ 
Brighton ; Y. H, London ; B. B., Birmingham j J. D. W., London ; 
A D., Shrewsbury; H. R. P., Acton ; N. A , Beckenham : H P. B., 
Glasgow ; L. M. L , Stafford ; M. L. M., Comrie ; C. F. K., Eooles ; 
E. K., London ; F. W. H., Cardiff ; F. B. D., Torquay. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Our weekly prize competition will be suspended during the next 
few weeks. 


Books Received. 

Week ending Thursday, August 3. 

THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 


Lockycr (T. F.), The Evangelical Succession ..(Kelly) 2/0 

POETRY, ETC. 

H. D., Songs of the New Age ...(Speirs) 

Fitzgerald (P.), Pickwickian Studies .(New Century Press) 5/0 


Wagner (R.), Letters to Wesendonck et Al. Translated by W. A. Ellis 

(Richards) net 5/0 

Wagner (R.), Letters to Emil Heckel. Translated by W. A. Ellis 

(Richards) net 6/0 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Taylor (T. M.), A Constitutional and Political History of Rome (Methuen) 7/0 
Grace (W. G.), Cricketing Reminiscences and Personal Recollections 

(Bowden) 6/0 

Tyrrell (G.), Saint Louis ..(Duckworth) 3/0 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Fletcher (J. 8.1. A Picturesque History of Yorkshire, Part V. ...(Dent) not 1/0 
Crofts (C. H.), Handbook to Brits in On and Bevond the Sea ...(Johnston) 1 '0 
Plutarch’B Lives, Vols. VII. and VIII. (Temple Classics).(Dent) each 1 6 
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SCIENCE, NATURAL HISTORY, PHILOSOPHY, ETC. 

Chambers's (G F.), The 8tory of Eclipses .(Newnes) 1/0 

Rendle (A. B.), Catalogue of African Plants collected by Dr. F. Welwitsch 
in 1863-61...(Trustees British Museum) 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Jeffrey (P. 8.), The 8tody of Colloquial and Literary French (Whittaker) 8/0 

Psge (T. E.), P. Vergill Maronis Georgioon, Lib. Ill.. . (Macmillan) 1/6 

Haxirel (C. G. Le), Elementary French Grammar..'(Oliver A Boyd) 1/0 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Phillpotts fE.),The Human Body.(Methuen) 6/0 

Boyle (W.), A Kish of Brogues ... .....(Marshall) 2,6 

Royal Colonial Institute: Proceedings 1898-0. (The Institute) 

Wilson (W. L.), England and the Transvaal .. (Grosvenor Press) 6d. 

NEW EDITIONS. 

Thompson (Sir H.), Modern Cremation: its History and Practice to the 

Present Date . ...(Smith, Elder A Co.) J O 

Stephen (8ir H.), Digest of the Law of Evidence, 6th Edition. (Macmillan) 6/0 
Baring-Gould (8.), The Vicar of Morwenatow; being a Life of Robert 

Stephen Hawker .(Methuen) 3/6 

Russell (W. C.), The Two Captains. (Downey) 6d. 

Harrison (F.) t Annals of an Old Manor House .(Macmillan) 3 8 

Symonds (J. A), An Introduction to the Study of Dante .(Black) 7/6 

Scott (8ir W.), Anne of Gierstein, 2 vole..(Dent) each 1/6 

Guide Books to Switserland, Eastbourne, London, Llandrindod Wells, 

Whitby, Liverpool .(Ward, Lock & Co.) each 1/0 

Guide Books to Dublin and Killarney .(Black) eaoh 1/0 

\* New Novel* are acknowledged elsewhere. 


Announcements. 

In his new novel, Siren City, which Messrs. Methuen will 
publish on August 9, Mr. Benjamin Swift has chosen as his 
theme the disillusions of an international marriage. An 
Englishman is the central figure, and the motive seems to be 
that two conflicting ideals of life and character can be only 
momentarily united in love. The book deals with the ensuing 
antagonism. Although London figures in it, the title Siren 
City has been given to Naples as the point of gravitation of the 
chief characters. 

Mb. Barino-Gould has written a description of the counties 
of Devon and Cornwall, in two volumes, bearing the general 
name of A Book of the West. He has treated m detail the 
scenery, folk-lore, history, and antiquities of each county, and 
the volumes are fully illustrated. The first volume—that 
on Devonshire — is to be published by Messrs. Methuen 
immediately. 

Mb. W. L. Courtnby is writing a monograph on Thomas 
Hardy for the “ English Writers of To-day ” series, which 
Messrs. Greening & Co. recently inaugurated with Mr. Monks¬ 
hood’s Rudyard Kipling: The Man and His Work. Messrs. 
A. C. Swinburne, George Meredith, W. E. Henley, A. W. 
Pinero, and Bret Harte will also be treated in this series, and a 
volume on Realistic Writers of To-day is also projected. 

Mb. Elliot Stock announces a library edition of Mr. 
Augustine Birrell’s works in two octavo volumes, to be 
published in the early autumn. 

Mb. Sidney Lee makes a public appeal on behalf of the 
funds of the Elizabethan Stage 8ociety. Three hundred pounds 
is needed to meet the annual deficit on the performances given 
by the Society. We understand that, in addition to the plays 
already named for performance next season, Eyd’s “ Spanish 
Tragedy” and the “ Samson Agonistes” of Milton will, it is 
hoped, be given. 

In Mr. Fred Jane’s forthcoming book on the Imperial 
Russian Navy (W. Thacker & Co.) a good deal of attention is 
devoted to the history of the Russian attempts to obtain 
possession of Constantinople. 

A SIXTH edition of The Care of the Sick at Home and in the 
Hospital, by Dr. Th. Billroth, translated by J. Bentall Endean, 
is now published by Messrs. Simpkin & Marshall, of Stationers’ 
Hall-court. 

Messrs. Eybe & Spottiswoode will publish in October 
Mr. Charles Dalton’s annotated Blenheim Roll, which gives the 
names of all the officers in British pay who served under 
Marlborough during the campaign of 1704, the amount of 
bounty money bestowed on each officer, and the special awards 
to the widows and children of the slain. Only 100 copies of 
the Roll will be issued. 


%* Special cloth cases for binding the half-yearly volume 
of the Academy can he supplied for 1*. each. The price of the 
hound half-yearly volume is 8*. 9d. Communications should be 
addressed to the Publisher, 43, Chancery-lane. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

THE ARCADIANS. By H. C. Minchin. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 6d, net. 

“This is a charming little story,.There is nothing professional or 

conventional about the book..It is about ae pleasant a holiday book as 

one could find after much searching among the works which laboriously 
profeas to amuae.”— Scot!man. 

“ A bright and amusing series of eketchee of gay and happy people.” 

Academe. 

THE ARCADIANS. By H. C. Minchin. 

Crown 8 vo, cloth extra, 3s. tid. net. 

“ One hardly knows how to characterise such a book as this. It is not a 
novel, nor an essay, nor is it a biography—yet it is something of all three, 

and leaves a peculiar and pleasant flavour on the mind.There is in the 

book a suggestion of deeper thought than appears on the snrface, and the 
poem * Candida’s Way * U a proof of the poetic taste of the writer, * The 
ArcadiaDS ’ will not appeal to ad minds, but for those who can understand him 
Mr. Minchin has something to say.”— Guardian, 

THE ARCADIAN8. By H. C. Minchin. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 6d. net. 

“ An entertaining set of papers, with a good deal of humour in them, just a 
suspicion of cynicism, not in the least bitter, and a slender thread of story to 
keep them together.”— Spectator. 

44 We have found his light oomedy very diverting.A very proper book 

for the lawn on a languid afternoon in August.”—Daily Chronicle . 

THE ARCADIANS. By H. C. Minchin. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. net. 

" The dialogue is bright and easy and suggesti re."—Manchester Guardian. 
“Bright, sparkling, cleverly written sketches — humorous and pathetic 
pictures of th» incongruities of which life is woven.”— Birmingham Gazette. 

“ A bright and witty narrative.”— Outlook. 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

Pott 8 vo, antique boards, 3s. 6d. net. 

A PRIEST to the TEMPLE ; or, The 

Country Parson, his Character and Rule of Holv Life. By 
GEORGE HERBERT. Edited by the Rev.H. C. BEECHING, 
Hector of Yattendon, Berks. 

“ Since George Herbert's * Priest to the Temple ; or, a Country Parson * was 
first published in 1652 it has not been often issued separately, and Mr. Black¬ 
well’s pretty reprint is therefore welcome. Mr. H. C. Beeching has supplied an 
excellent introduction.”— Athenaum. 

“ A dainty edition of an old-world book that has not lost its charm.’* 

Manchester Guardian. 

“The Rev. H. C. Beeching is one of the best editors obtainable for a 
seventeenth-century work concerned with English clerical life, so that it is 
almost unnecessary to praise either the preface or tbe notes with which ho 
has enriched a reprint of the 1612 edition of George Herbert s * Country 
Parson.* ' —Speaker. 

“ The book is one which should be on the bookshelves of every curate.” 

Academy. 

“The get-up and printing are so good that we regard it as a model repiint 

.It is a unique book, and we know of no writer who could have excelled 

Mr. Beeching as its editor.*’— Literary World. 

“A dainty little volume.a delightfully quaint little book.’’ 

Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ A delightful format baa been given to the new edition of George Herbert’s 
* Country Parson.’ "—Outlook. 

“ A very attractive little edition. Mr. Beeching contributes a long introduc¬ 
tion.”— Westminster Gazette. 

“ A careful reprint of the original edition of a famous book.”— Guardian. 

“ Well and tastefully got up .”—Scots man. 


Oxford : B. H. BLACKWELL, 50 and 51, Broad Street. 
London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square. 


F. V. WHITE & C0. S LIST. 

NEW BOOK BY RICHARD MARSH. 

Ready this Day, at all Booksellers* and Bookstalls, price 6s. 

IN PULL CRY. 

By the Author of “ The Beetle.” 

IN PULL CRY. 

IN PULL CRY._ 

WILLIAM LB QUEUX’S NEW AND POPULAR STORY. 

In Illustrated paper cover, price Is. 

SECRETS OF MONTE CARLO. 
SECRETS OP MONTE CARLO. 
SECRETS O F MONTE CARLO. 

NEW 5IX-5HILLINQ NOVELS. 

Now ready. 

THE HONOUR of VIVIEN BRUCE. By Mra. 3 . n. 

NBEDELL. 

A RATIONAL MARRIAGE. By Florence Maury at. 
BONNIE MAGGIE LAUDER. B; Alan St. Aubyn, 

Author of “A Fellow of Trinity,” *c. 

SAROLTA’S VERDICT: a Romance. By E. Yolland, 

Author of 41 In Days of Strife,” Ac. 


F. V. WHITE & CO., U, Bedford S'.r.ei, Strand, W.C. 
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■PARTNERSHIP.—“THE PUBLISHING 

X HQPRE,” BOM BAY, a Wholesale Houre working under 
exceptionally advantageous arrangement* with several leading 
lxindon Publishers, offers a PARTNERSHIP to a Gentleman 
with £5.000 or £8.000 available capital, with a view to taking 
up further Agencies and otherwise developing the Business. 
Residence two ye«rs in India and two in London in alternation 
with the present Proprietor.—Preliminary particulars on appli¬ 
cation to E. S. )I , c*re of G. Bell A Sons, 5. York Btreet, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 

CATALOGUES. 


T O BOOK BUYERS and LIBRARIANS of 

FREE LIBRARIES -The AUGUST CATALOGUES 
of Valuable SECOND-HAND WORKS an.l NEW RE- 
MAINDERS, offered at prices greatly reduced, are Now 
Ready, and will he sent post free upon application to W. H. 
Smith A Son. Library Department, 186, Strand, Loudon. W.C. 

W ILLIAMS A NOROATB, 

IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOK8, 

U, Henrietta Street, Oovent Garden, *0, South Frederick St. 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 

CATALOGUES poet free on application. 

"DAB DBKER'S & B ADD ELEY’8 

-L* TOURISTS' GUIDE BOOKS. 

New folly detailed CATALOGUE tent post free on application. 

DULAU A CO., 87, Soho Square, London, W. 


IMPORTANT.-PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

"VTEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, Ac. 

XN -KING, SELL * RAILTON, limited, high-class 
Printers and Publishers. 18, Gough Square. 4, Bolt Court, Fleet 
Street, E.C., havespecially-bnllt Rotary and other fast Machines 
for printing illustrated or other Publications and specially-built 
Machines for fast folding and oovering 8, 16, 94, or 89-page 
Journals at one operation. 

Advioe and assistance given to anyone wishing to oommenoe 
Mew Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial OAloes free. Adver¬ 
tising ai*l Publishing Departments oondneted. 

Telephone 66181. Telegraph M Africanism, London." 

T300KS WANTED, at Prioes affixed.— 

13 “Snob and Gownsman," 1823-30. £5.— "The Germ," 
1M5», £2.-“Old Paris," 1878. £2.—“The Lover’s Tale." 183-1, £5. 

— Borrows* " Wild Wale a." 180-*, £1.—Moore’s “Alps in 1864." £3. 
— 1 Tit marsh’s “ Comic Tales." 1841. £5.—" Queen Slab ’’ J813, £7. 

— “Alice in Wonderland," 1868, £2.—" Pauline : a Fragment," 

1KW. £20. 3 000 Books Wanted at fancy prices. List free.— 

EDWARD BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 

I - ITERARY RESEARCH. — A Gentleman, 

Li experienced in Literary Work, and who has access to the 
British Museum Reading Room, is open to arrange with 
Author or any person requiring assistance in Literary Re- 
search, or in seeing Work through the Press. Translations 
undertaken from Frenoh, Italian, or Spanish.—Apply, by 
letter, to D. C. Dallas, 6, Furnival Street, London, EC. 

r | -i V RE-WRITING promptly and accurately 
L dona 10 d. per 1,000 words. Samples and references. 
MulU-Copie*.—Address, Miss E. M., 18, Mortimer Cresoeot, N. W. 

T HE SOLICITORS’ TYPE-WRITING CO.. 

63b. Lincoln'* Inn Fields, typo AUTHORS' MSS. in¬ 
telligently and quickly. Special rates for oontracta Typing 
in foreigu languages. 


JUST READY, 

THE AMBITIONS of ST. PAUL. By Rev. 

W. GAURETT HORDER. 

Cohtxhts : Concerning Ambition—Three, not One 
—The First Ambition—The Second Ambition—The 
Third Ambition. 

“ This little book is laden with many a precious 
thought .”—Christian Age. 

" It is full of freshness and suzgestion.” 

Sunday School Chronicle. 

Crown 8vo, Illustrated, price 2s. 6d., post free. 

CONVICTED OF HEROISM. A Tale of 

John Penrv, Martyr, 1559—1593. By HERBERT 
M. WHITE, B.A. Illustrated by Frauk U. 
Simpson. 

"Excellent, unuBual grasp of events, nobility of 
ideal, vividnets, and grace of style.” 

Rev. Akchihald Duff, D.D. 
"Ought to have a large sale in our schools and 
churches.”—A. E. Hutton, Esq., M.P. 

London : 21 A 22, Furnival Street, Holborn, E.C. 


THE M08T NUTRITIOUS. 

E P P S’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 


T,‘" g,J ,!ffly.a -■ “• MUD IE'S LIBRARY 

-- (LIMITED), 

PROCEEDINGS of the ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY of _ mj>nTTT A wm v W RA Y R 

LONDON. 1889. Part II., containing Papers read at the For the CIRCULATION and oALJS Of 

Scientific Meetings held in March and April, 1899. With -77 BEST 

11 Plates. Price, to Fellows. 8s.; to the Public. 18a 

TRAN8 ACTIONS. Vol. XV., Part 2. containing a ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 

SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 

F.R.8., C.M.Z.8. With 6 Plates. Price, to Fellows. 9*.; to 

Tou'bwJed.'uh,Soc.m',Orric*».H mott l, m W.I. TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONB GUINEA 
or through any Bookseller. P© r annum. 

-LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weeklr exchange of Books 

T-r NIVBRB1TY of GLASGO W. ** the house* of Snbacrlbeis) from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 

U - COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINBA8 

CHAIR OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. per annum. 

The University Court of the University of Glasgow will at an N.B.—Two or lliree Friend* may UNITE In ONE SUB 

early date proceed to APPOINT a PROFESS )R to oc :upy the SOR1PTION, and thos lessen the Cost of Carriage. 

a^ove Chatr in this University, recently r-ndered vacant. - 

The Professor will be required to enter on lii* duties as from _ , . r .» i m 

i*» October next, from which date the appointment will take Town ana Village Cluos supplied on Liberal lertns. 

of Th« normal ultrr of the ohatr l« fi.ooo. enhjeot to 5 vit I. ( 2 ) Pro«peotu*e* and Monthly U*ta of Booka gratia 

and (:»)of Urdinance 25. The Chair has an official teeldcnce *n a post tree, 

attached to it. - - 

The appointment is made ad vitam aid eulpam. and carries _ . ___ _ __ 

Ordinance. 8 1,6118 condition, protcribml hr SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 

Each applicant should lodge with the undersigned who will xr rt w n...o. n 

furnish sny further information desired, twenty copies of his WOW UFFBXXD at 

he GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 

ALAN E. CLAPPERTON, ■ 

Secretary to the Glasgow University Court. ____ _ , .. _ , 

»i. W«t Regent s t reet, Ulantow, _JS NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 

M ASON UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, Bant Gratia and pootfree to any addmaa. 

BIR MINGH AM. The Liat oontalna: POPULAR WORKS In 

ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP IN CLASSICS. 

TheConnoil Invite APPLICATIONS for the above eppolnt- SCIENCE, and FIOTION. A1«0 NSW and BUB- 
ment. PLUS Copies of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN. 

Application*, accompanied by testimonials, should be sent apiVTon tjttoqtatj unmro 

to the undersigned, not later tnan Saturday, the 16th of SPANISH, and RUSSIAN HOURS. 

September. --- 

JSSStSHSiS?* 4 WlU * K< ‘ Uir ‘ d entir 0,,O,, h “ 80-84, NEW OXFORD STREET ; 

Pm thcri.rtieulanmv be obtained from MI, Brompton Road, 8.W.; 48, Qaeen Victoria 

_ _ ° E0 H - M ORI.EV . Secretary. Btroet, E.O., Lonnotr; 

T HE MARIA GREY TRAINING COL- And at Barton Arcade, Mx.oh.stk, 

LEGE. Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, London, N.W. 

_ ESTABLISHED 1861. 

A FULL COURSE of TRAINING In preptrntlon for the DIRKBECK BA NK, 
CAMBRIDGE TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATE iu the Theory i_) Southampton Buildings, Chanoery Lane,London, 
an-i Practice of Touching i, offered to Ladle, who dCairo to TWO-AND-A-Il ALP pm- CENT. INTEREST allowed on 

Kinderemun'To.cber. ore nleo nnnmred for the Hi.her Cor- D fSi S1 ” CURRENT ACCOUNTS on Urn mini 

Einmlnation,. BTOCRS. SHARES, and ANN UITIEB pnmlmma and mid. 

COLLEGE YEAR BEGINS SEPTEMBER 13th. 1899. _ ._'__ __ 

The Winkworth Hall of Residenoe for Tweoty-oue Students SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

nr . Por the enoourMement of Thrift the Bank receive, email mm. 

Tnthdng'coUege. »»•«•» monthly on tach comply £,. 

T p r h n t r A I, n o t t r r k BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

E L H N I C A L C O LLUlbB, HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

HUDDERSFIELD. FOR TWO OCINKA1 ru MOUTH. 

Prixcipal— 8. o. RAW80N. d.8c. BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

The LECTURESHIP in ART is VACANT. Salary. £2S0 HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

per annum. Applications must be sent in not lattr than ron ms shillings ru month. 

August 31st, to the Pnincital. Statement of duties will be - 

forwarded on application. The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free 

_ T. THORP. Secretary. _ FRANCIS RAVEK8CROTT. Manager. 

▲ CHARMING GIFT BOOK! 

6a„ claret roan, gilt, Illustrated. 

LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 

London : Bimpkin, Marshall A Co. Llangollen: Darlington A Go. 

DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 

Elited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.Il.G.S. Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 

Fcap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated. 

THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN.—With Speoial Contributions from His Excellency F. J. 

PHELPS, late American Minister ; Professor JOHN BUSKIN, LL.D.; ROBERT BROWNING: 

A. W. KINGLAKE, and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.O.B. 

BOUBNBMOUTH and NEW FOREST. THE CHANNEL ISLAND8. 

THE NOBTH WALES COAST. THE I8LE OF WIGHT. 

BRECON and its BEACONS. THE WYE VALLEY. 

BOSS, TINTBRN, and CHEPSTOW. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 

BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 

BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE. HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. 

LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, BBTTW8YCOED, and SNOWDON. 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH, and ABERDOVEY. 

BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLECH, CRICCIETH, and PWLLHELI. 

MALVERN. HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER, & CHELTENHAM. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 

Is.—THE HOTELS Of the WORLD. A Handbook to the leading hotels throughout 

the world. __ 

" What would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or Rome give for mch a guide-book as this, which 
teaches so much that is outside the usual Bcopo of such volumes ! "—The Timet. 

" The best Handbook to London ever issued .”—Liverpool Daily Post. 

SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED, 6s.-60 Illustrations, 21 Maps and Plans. 

LONDON AND ENVIRONS 

By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 

With an additional Index of 4,500 References to all Streets and Places of Interest. 
Llangollen: UAKL1NGTON k CO. 

London: Simi-kin, Marshall, IIamiltox, Kkst, & Co., Ltd., The Railway Bookstalls, and all Hooktcller 


M ason university college, 

BIRMINGHAM. 

ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP IN CLASSICS. 

The Council invite APPLICATIONS for the above appoint¬ 
ment. 

Application*, acoompanied by testimonial*, should be *«nt 
to the undersigned, not later tnan Saturday, the lbth of 
September. 

The Candidate elected will be required to enter upon hi* 
dutte* on October 3rd. 

Fuither particular* may be obtained from 

GEO. H. MORLEY. Secretary. 

T he mabia grey training col- 

LEGE. Saluabury Road, Brondesbury, London, N.W. 

A FULL COUR8E of TRAINING in preparation for the 
CAMBRIDGE TEACHERS' CERTIFICATE iu the Theory 
an t Practice of Teaching i* offered to Ladies who deaire to 
become Teacher*. 

Kindergarten Teacher* are alto prepared for the Higher Cer¬ 
tificate of the National Froebel Union. Junior Student* are 
prepared for the Cambridge Higher Local Examination*. 
Scholarih’D* ottered in all Division*. 

COLLEGE YEAR BEGINS SEPTEMBER 13th. 1899. 

The Winkworth Hall of Residenoe for Tweoty-oue Students 
will be opened opposite the College in September, 1890. 

Address Miss A lick Woods. Prinolnal, The Maria Grey 
Traiuing College, Salusbury Road, Brondesbury. N.W. 

T echnical college, 

HUDDERSFIELD. 
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The Academy. 


OATALOGUE8. 


IVERSITY 


GLASGOW. 



Telephone 66121. Telegraph ** Africanism, London." 


— Borrow*’ “ Wild Wale^," 1882, £1.—Moore** “Alp* in 1884." £.! 
—Tttmarsh’s ’* Comic Tale*,” 1841, £5.—“ Queen Hab - j813. £7 
—“Alice in Wonderland," 1868, £1—“Pauline: a Fragment," 
ISO- £»• 2 000 Book* Wanted at fancy price*. Lint free.— 

EDWARD BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 


T* ITER ARY RESEARCH. — A Gentleman 

axpericooed In Literary Work, and who ha* aooee* to the 
Brltiah Murom Reading Room, is open to arrange with 
Author or any person requiring assistance in Literary Re¬ 
search, or in seeing Work through the Prow. Translation* 
undertaken from Frenoh, Italian, or Spanish. — Apply, by 
Utter, to D. C. Dallas, B, Fnmlral Street, London, E.O. 


undertaken from Frenc 
Utter, to D. C. Dallas, 6, 


1 Street, London, E. 


CHAIR OP HISTORY. 

The University Court of the University of Glasgow will at an 
early cUteprocewl to APPOINT a PROFESSOR to occupy the 
above Chair in this University, recently rendered vacant. 

» v ,e "° r f 1 ] 1 1,6 r T* a J rf 3 1 40 011 M* duties as from 

1st October next, from which date the appointment will take 
effect. 

... j h ,t no . r T?*),“ 1 * rs '°>« <5 >,r *• tws - «”W*ot * 0 1 viii. is> 

and (31 of Ordinance No. 25. The appointment is made ad vitam 
atd mlpam, and carries with it the right tj a pension on con¬ 
ditions prescribed by Ordinance. 

E*ch applicant should lodge with the undersigned, who will 
furnish any further information desired, twenty copies of his 
application and twenty copies of any testimonials he may 
desire to submit, on or before lBth September next. 

ALAN E. CLAPPBRTON. 

, _ t „ Secretary of the Glasgow University Court. 

1, Wert Regent Stre et. Glasg ow._ 

rytflVBRSITY COLLEGE of WALES 

U ABER YSTW YTH. 

The Council invite APPLICATIONS for the po*t of 
ASSISTANT LECTURER in the Department of LOGIC and 
PHILOSOPHY. Applications, together with testimonials, 
must he forwarded, on or before September 9th, to the under¬ 
signed, from whom further 1 ►articular* may be obtained. 

T. MORTIMER GREEN, Registrar. 

August, 899. 

S T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 

OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Four Scholarships and One Exhibition, worth £150, £75, £75, 
£50, and £20 each, tenable for one year, will be oompeted for on 
September 27th, 1899—vis.. One Senior Open Scholarship of the 
value of £75 will be awarded to the beet candidate (if of suffi¬ 
cient merit) in Physios and Chemistry. One Senior Open 
Scholarship of the value of £75 will be awarded to the best 
candidate (if of sufficient merit) in Biology and Physiology. 
Candidates for these Scholarships must be under twenty-five 


candidate (if of sufficient merit) in Biology and Physiology. 
Candidates for these Scholarships must be under twenty-five 
years of age, and must not have entered to the Medical and 
Surgioal Practice of any London Medical School 
One Junior Open Scholarship in Science, value £150, and One 
Preliminary Scientific Exhibition, value £ 50 , will be awarded 
to the best candidate* under twenty year* of tge (if of nufflcleut 
merit) In Physics, Chemistry, Animal Biology, and Vegetable 


Biology, and Vegetable 


rpHB SOLICITORS’ TYPE-WRITING CO , 

A 68b, Linooln’s Inn Fields, type AUTHORS’ MSS. i».- 
talligently and quiakly. Special rates for oontracts. Typing 
in foreign language*. 

ESTABLISHED 18U. 

B irkbeok bank, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 

P? CENT. INTEREST allowed ol 
DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the mini 
mum monthly balances, when not drawn below £ 100 . 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold 

SAYINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the eooouragement of Thrift the Bank reoeivee small sumj 
on deposit and allows Interest monthly on each oompleted £ 1 . 

birkbeck building society. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOB TWO ocniii rxa moxth. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

FOB FITS SBILLIHOS FBI MOUTH. 

The BIRKBECK ALMAN ACK, with full particulars, poet free 
FRANCIS RAVEN8CROFT, Manager. 


A Thin Cocoa, 

EPPS’S 

The choicest roasted nibs of the natural Coooa on being 
jected to powerful hydraulic pressure, give forth their 
exoest of oil, leaving for use a finely-flavoured powder—a pro¬ 
duct which, when prepared with boiling water, has the oon- 
istenoe of tea, of which it is now with many, beneficially taking 
the place. Its active prinoiple being a gentle nerve stimulant, 
supplies the needed energy without unduly exciting the system. 
Sold only in labelled tins. If unable to obtain it of your 
tradesman, a tin will be sent post free for 9 stamps.— Jam u 
Erra A Co., Ltd., Homoeopathic Chemists, London. 

COCOA 

ESSENCE 

The Old Serin of THE ACADEMY, which 
ended on October 1st, completed a volume. 
The Index can be obtained gratie on appli¬ 
cation to the rublither. 


The Jeaffreeon Exhibition (value £ 20 ) will be competed for at 
the same time. The subjects of examination are Iatin, 
Mathematics, and any one of the three following languages— 
Greek, French, and German. The Classical subject* are those 
of the London University Matriculation Examination of 
June, 1899. 

The successful candidates in all these Scholarships will be 
required to enter to the full course at St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital in the October succeeding the Examination. 

For particulars application may be made, personally or by 
letter, to the Waedek of the Colleok, Bartholomew's 
Hospital. E.C. 

S T. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—An EXAMINA¬ 
TION for FILLING-UP about THIRTY VACANCIES 
on the Foundation will be held on the 5th, 6th, 7tb, 8th, and 
llth SEPTEMBER NEXT. 

For information apply to the Bursar of 6L Paul’s School, 
West Kensington. 

rpo BE SOLD, by TENDER, the old-wtab- 

J. lished PUBLISHING BUSINESS of A. D. INNES 
A COMPANY, Limited, of 31 and 32, Bedford Street, Strand, 
London, W.C., Including Leasehold Interest, Goodwill, Copy¬ 
rights, Trade Fixtures, Furniture, Plant. Machinery and Stock- 
In-Trade. 

The Copyright* Include a large number of Works by many 
noted and i>opular Authors of the day, a list and full par¬ 
ticulars of which may be seen at the undermentioned office of 
The Law Investment and Insurance Corporation. Limited. 

Tenders to be sent in addressed to the Secretary of The 
Law Investment ard Insibancs Corporation, Limited, 9, Serle 
Street, Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C., before the 15:h Septem¬ 
ber, 1899. 

Particulars and Conditions of Sale and Forms of Tender may 
be obtained gratis of the above-named Secretary, and of the 
Vendors’ Solicitors, Messrs. Sharps, Parker, Pritchards A 
Barham, 12, New Court, Garry Street, London, W.C. 

TV/fR. HENRY J. DRANE, Publiiher, 

jLVA Salisbury House, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, is pre¬ 
pared to consider MSS. for the ooming season. Authors 
desirous of publishing on their own account can, by applying to 
Mr. Drams, reoeivc fair treatment, and avoid all middlemen’s 

K ioflta and commissions. No fees charged for reading, Ac. 

[Rgazlnei and other Periodicals published on a low com¬ 
mission. 

D auntsby agricultural school, 

WEST LAVINGTON. 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD MASTER. 

The Governors of the School invite applications for 
the Head Mastership of the Dauntsey Agricultural 
School, which will be vacated by Christmas next, and 
the new Head Master will be required to commence 
his duties on the 1st day of January, 1900. 

In addition to the ordinary qualifications, applicants 
must be qualified in Science as applied to Agriculture. 

Applications will be received up to the 1st day of 
August next, and all applicants must state their age, 
previous experience, an l qualifications for the post. 
For particulars of duties and emoluments apply to 
JOSEPH T. JACKSON, 

Clerk to the Governors, 

30th June, 1899._ Devizes. 

C ITY and GUILDS of LONDON 
INSTITUTE. 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR IN ENGINEERING. 
The Committee of the Institute are prepared to 
receive Applications for the Appointment of ASSIST¬ 
ANT PROFESSOR in the Department of Civil and 
Mechanical Engineering at the City and Guilds 
Central Technical College. Salary, £500 per annum. 

Particulars and terms of the Appointment may be 
had on application to the Honohaky Secretary, C ty 
and Guilds of London Imtituto, Gresham College, 
Baainghall Street, London, E.C. 


NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

AUGUST, 1899.—Price 2». Cd. 

CONTAINS:— 

WOMAN’S INTERNATIONAL PARLIAMENT 

By the Couhtkss or Abeedeen and 
Kusihdki Vivaria. 

THE CENSORSHIP of the STAGE in ENGLAND. 

By G. Bekhakd 8ha 

ATHLETICS for POLITICIANS. 

By Sir Charms Dim, 

CONSTITUTIONAL CONFLICT in FINLAND. 

By A Membek of the Finnish Diet 

And other Articles. 

London: 

WM. HEIN KM ANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 

(LIMITED). 


SUBSCRIPTIONS for S Month*, 6 Months, 
»nd 12 Months 

CAN BE ENTERED AT ANT DATE. 


THE BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS 
of the SEASON ARE NOW in 
CIRCULATION. 

Prospectuses of Terms free on application. 

BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 

Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always ON SALE 
(Second Hand). Also a large Selection of 

BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 

SUITABLE FOB 

BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING 
PRESENTS. 

90 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 

241, Brompton Road, 8.W. j 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., London; 

And at 10-12, Barton Arcade, Majtchbstik. 

O N D O N LI B R A R Y 

ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


Patkow —H.R.H. THE PRINOU OF WALES, K.G. 
President —LE8LIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vtox-PaxsiDurrs—The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P., the 
Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. HERBERT 
SPENCER, Esq.; the Right Hon. W. E. H. LECKY, M.P., 
D.C.L. 

Tacsrua—Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, Right Hon. 
Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., Right Hon. EARL of 
ROSEBERY. „ . . , 

The Library contains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in Various Languages. Subscription, £3 
a year ; Life-Membership, aooording to age. Fifteen Volumes 
are allowed to Country aud Ten to Town Members. Reading 
Room Open from 10 till half-past 6. CATALOGUE, Fifth 
Edition, 2 vol*., royal 8vo, price 2la; to Members, 16s. 

C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT. LL.D., 
_ _ Secretary and Librarian. 

Fcap. 8vo, price Is. 6d., post free. 

THE AMBITIONS of S r. PAUL. By Rev. 

W. GARRETT HORDER. 

Contents: Concerning Ambition—Three, not One 
—The First Ambition—The Second Ambition—The 
Third Ambition. 

“ It is full of freahnesa and suggestion.” 

Sunday School Chronicle. 

Crown 8vo, Illustrated, price 2». 6d., post free. 

CONVICTED OF HEROISM. A Tale of 

John Penrv, Martyr, 1559—1593. By HERBERT 
M. WHITE, B.A. Illustrated by Fmuk H. 
Simpson. 

“Excellent, unusual grasp of events, nobility of 
ideal, vividness, a«al grace ot style.” 

Rev. Archibald Durr, D.D. 


ALEXANDER Jc SHEPHEAUO, 

21 A 23, Fuinival Street, HolLorn, Undon, E.C. 
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BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY READING. 


The Leading Book in America at the present moment, where over 200,000 

have been sold. 

A Fresh Impression of the English Edition just published. 

DAVID HARUM: 

A Story of American Life. 

By EDWARD NOYES WESTCOTT. 

Crown 8 vo, cloth, 6 s. 

“ The author was able to create in ‘ David Harum ’ a character sa original, sa trae, and so strong, yet withal so delightfully quaint and 
humorous, that we are at onoe compelled to admit that here is a new and parmanent addition to the long list of American literary 
portraits.”—Extract from Prefaoe by Forbes Hkebmans. 

“An engaging specimen of ourrent Transatlantic fiction.”— Literature. 


AT A WINTER’S FIRE. 

By BERNARD CAPES, Author of “ The Lake of Wine,” &c. 

Crown 870 , cloth, 6 s. 

‘' To those who like ‘ a grue ’ in their fiction, and who oan appreciate felicity of phrase and distinction of style, we can recommend Mr. 
Capes's new volume ."—Daily Newt. _ _ _ 


ROSALBA. 

By OLIVE PRATT RAYNER, Author of “ The Typewriter Girl.” 

Crown 8 vo, 6 s. 

The Manchester Courier says:—“The author is too skilful to allow the story to fltg. The heroine is as humorous as she is self- 
conacitua; the incidents are droU, and the satirical depletions of charactsr, such as Miss Westmaoott and John Sbodmarsh, are excellent.” 

The Scotiman’snja : —“ A very well-told tale, possessing an unoonventicnal air whioh at onoe enlists one's interest and appreciation. 

Rosalba is a mos; interesting character study, and one oa whioh the author has worked with great care and sucoass.” 


THE LITTLE LEGACY, 

And Other Stories. 

By L. B. WALFORD, Author of “ The Archdeacon,” “ Mr. Smith,” &c. 

Crown 8 vo, cloth, 6 s. 

“ Mrs. Walford oould not have written a volume more characteristic of herself .”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


TRANSGRESSION. 

By S. S. THORBURN, Bengal Civil Service, Author of “Asiatic Neighbours,” “His Majesty’s 

Greatest Subject,” &c. 

Crown 8 vo, cloth, 6 s. 

“ The author has a thorough knowledge of the ways of Indian officialdom ; he handles the delioate domestic scenes oleverly, and in the 
Colonel’s attaok on the Afghans he provides a thrilling piece of descriptive writing .”—Manchester Courier. 

“ Any one who wishes to g tin a thorough insight into the way our Indian Empire is administered on its borders, both by the Govern¬ 
ment and by individuals, should read this beak."— Si. James's Gazette. 


A PAUPER MILLIONAIRE. 

By AUSTIN FRYERS. 

Crown 8 vo, 8 s. 6 d. 

“ The reader is carried along by the sheer actuality of the story from first page to last. A book which everyone should read."— Sun. 

A MILLIONAIRES DAUGHTER. 

By PERCY WHITE, Author of « Mr. Bailey-Martin,” &c. 

SECOND EDITION. Crown 8 vo, 6 s. 

‘As epigrammatio and witty as anything that h:s come from the hand that penned ‘Mr. Bailey-Martin.’”— Outlook. 


C. ARTHUR PEARSON LIMITED, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
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The Academy 

A Weekly Review of Literature and Life. 


No. 1423. Established 1869. 12 August, 1899. 


The Literary Week. 

Last week, in quoting from Mr. Henley's indictment of 
Mr. Andrew Lang as editor of the “ Gad shill Dickens,” 
we did not observe that Mr. Henley made a curious, if a 
somewhat natural, error. Mr. Lang had said that if he 
could oblige the dead to break their unending sleep, far 
rather than Dickens he would meet “him that sleeps in 
Dryburgh,” and “ him to whose room came Athos, 
Porthos, Aramis, and D’Artagnan, with their noiseless 
swagger.” Mr. Henley took the last-named to be Dumas, 
and we, in our comment, shared his mistake. Mr. Lang’s 
allusion was, of course, to Thackeray, not to Dumas. 
There is no more familiar passage in the Roundabout 
Papers than the one in “ De Finibus,” in which Thackeray 
reviews his favourite characters in fiction. Here it is: 

They used to call the good Sir Walter the “ Wizard of 
the North.” What if some writer should appear who can 
write so enchantinaly that he shall be able to call into 
actual life the people whom he invents ? What if Mignon, 
and Margaret, ana Goetz von Berlichingen are alive now 
(though I don’t say they are visible), and Dugald Dalgetty 
and Ivanhoe were to step in at that open window by the 
little garden yonder P Suppose Uneas and our noble old 
Leather-stocking were to glide silently in P Suppose Athos, 
Porthos, and Aramis should enter with a noiseless swagger, 
curling their moustaches P And dearest Amelia Booth, on 
Uncle Toby’s arm; and Tittlebat Titmouse, with his hair 
dyed green ; and all the Crummies company of comedians, 
with the Gil Bias troop; and Sir Roger de Coverley; and 
the greatest of all crazy gentlemen, the Knight of La 
Mancha, with his blessed squire P 

A letter from Mr. Henley on the subject will be found in 
our correspondence columns. By-the-by, we may remind 
Mr. Lang that D’Artagnan was not among the company 
on the above occasion. 


The series of histories of modern times which Lord 
Acton is editing is so far advanced that we may expect the 
first volume next Spring. The period to be covered by 
the twelve volumes is from the end of the Middle Ages to 
the present day. In the first volume the Renaissance will 
be dealt with by several hands. The remaining volumes 
will be issued, if possible, at the rate of two a year. 


Perhaps it is the hot weather, but we have this week 
received two letters which we must refrain from printing. 
The first is from an English lady resident in Austria, 
offering to prove that one of our popular novelists 
“purloins” his ideas, plots, and even whole pages of 
description and dialogue from Polish, Russian, and Hun¬ 
garian sources. The second letter is from a clever author- 
artist, who wishes to revive the attack on Messrs. W. H. 
Smith & Son’s bookstall monopoly. We have no doubt 
that this controversy is destined to be perennial. But we 
suggest that there should be a dose time for attacks on 
Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son’s monopoly, corresponding 
with the tourist season. 


The estate of the late Mrs. Emma Marshall, the novelist, 
has been sworn at £1,379 10s. lid. 


Price Threepence. 

[.Registered as a Newspaper .] 


Three principal alterations in the law of literary copyright 
are foreshadowed by the new Copyright Bill. These are: 

1. A term of thirty years from the date of publication is, 
in the case of posthumous works, substituted for the term 
of forty-two years under the existing law. 

2. Contributors of articles to periodicals may republish 
them in a separate form after two years from the time of 
their appearance in the periodical, instead of after twenty- 
eight years as under the present law. 

3. Any newspaper receiving special and independent 
news of any fact or event from beyond the limits of the 
British Islands will enjoy copyright in that news for the 
space of eighteen hours. 


Meanwhile our knowledge of the law of copyright as 
it affects newspaper reports of speeches is advanced a stage 
by Mr. Justice North’s decision in Walter v. Lane. We 
now know—though, perhaps, only tentatively, since Mr. 
Lane intends to appeal—that a newspaper has copyright 
in that version of a speech which it has obtained through 
its own reporter. What we have yet to learn is how much, 
if any, copyright is enjoyed by the author of the speech. 
Lord Rosebery’s copyright in his own speeches remains 
beautifully obscure. 


A beacon-light on Duart Point, near the entrance to the 
Sound of Mull, is to perpetuate the memory of William 
Black. A fine monument for any man! 


A year and a half ago we printed an autobiographical 
wail by “Julian Croskey,” the author of Max, The Shen's 
Pigtail, and other stories, which, if they achieved no great 
popular success, were not without ability. “ Julian 
Croskey’s ” story showed that he had tried many rdles in 
life as well as literature, and his article concluded with the 
following counsel to the aspiring author: “If you would 
succeed as an author, be one and nothing else. If you can 
beg, borrow, or steal as much as £50 a year, cut yourself 
off from everything and write.” Thus did “Julian 
Croskey ” advise the beginner in April of last year. As 
for himself, he was about to try again, and we ventured 
to offer him a word of encouragement. 


Howbeit, “Julian Croskey” has tried again, and now 
from a still higher pinnacle of disgust he wishes, in the 
August number of the Author, 

earnestly to warn young authors not to stick to literature, 
but, after a few failures, to jump out of its deceptive 
quagmire as quickly as possible and turn their hand to 
something more lucrative, such as bricklaying. 

“Julian Croskey” tells us he is now carrying planks 
at a sawmill for £3 10s. a month. Authorship, therefore, 
he has decided, “ is a dangerous flame to play with but 
(being still paternally interested in the young author), he 
adds: “Nevertheless, by all means give it three years 
during the twenties, if unmarried.” We are afraid that 
“ Julian Croskey’s ” latest advice is rather silly. And even 
now “ Julian Croskey ” might reflect that the best writing 
is usually done by those who do something else for a 
living. 
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Are we not in danger of taking Dickens too seriously ? 
Calverley’s famous examination paper has usually been 
called a jeu d'esprit, but we begin to think that it was 
the unconscious inauguration of a new kind of scholar¬ 
ship which, in the fulness of time, will be systematised in 
Germany. Here is Mr. Percy Fitzgerald putting forth 
a volume of Pickwick Studio (New Century Press), in 
which the Pickwick Papert are dissected and analysed, and 
in which evidence is gravely amassed on all kinds of 
propositions. You open the book at random on a sentence 
like this: “Everything, however, points to show the all 
but contemptuous opinion held of this Trundle.” Again: 
“A close admeasurement of the distance will disprove the 
Norwich theory ”—this in a discussion as to the identity 
of Eatanswill. Who was Pott, the editor of the Eatamwill 
Gazette ? Mr. Fitzgerald says Dr. Maginn, but quotes 
a “ well-known eminent litterateur ,” who told him that 
“ Pott is not shown to be such a blackguard as Maginn, 
and that Maginn was not such an ass as Pott.” Where 
on the road to Muggleton did Mr. Pickwick drop his whip ? 
And where was Muggleton ? Was Mr. Pickwick ever in 
love ? And who was Mr. Pickwick ? 


These are the riddles asked and more or less answered 
by Mr. Fitzgerald, who, we fancy, could instruct the 
shade of Dickens on most points in the Pickwickian drama. 
On p. 87 we read: “There is no doubt that this is the 
true philosophy of the thing: that, once his ideas are in 
print, the author has no more to do with them or their 
meaning than anyone else has.” That is where Mr. 
Fitzgerald comes in. 


Some particulars of the long-looked-for “Memoirs 
of Victor Hugo ” are given by a writer in Litera¬ 
ture. The work will appear simultaneously in Paris, 
London, and New York ; the translation of the Anglo- 
Saxon editions being Mr. John W. Harding. The 
Memoirs go back to 1825, when Hugo saw the coronation 
of Charles X. at Bheims. There is a sarcastic chapter on 
the French Academy, which did not elect Hugo when he 
first became a candidate. There will be many piquant 
memories of life at the Tuileries, when Louis Philippe was 
on the throne. Besides the memoirs, there will be various 
miscellaneous essays and descriptive pieces, thus: 

Some hitherto unpublished details of the execution of 
Louis XVI., and the arrival of Napoleon I. in Paris, in 
1815, which were recounted to the poet by eye-witnesses, 
are also given. The details of the execution were related 
to him by an old man. Hugo, from these, has pictured 
the scene with such inimitable art that one is positively 
chilled by the cold of that bleak, gloomy January morn¬ 
ing, and seems to witness the martyrdom of the King in 
White as a spectator in the bizarre, lugubrious crowd. 

The Postmaster-General has granted permission for a 
tablet to be affixed to the new post-office in Carter-lane, 
E.C., bearing the following inscription: 

Upon this site formerly stood the Bell in Carter-lane, 
from which Richard Quiney wrote the letter to William 
Shakespeare, dated the 25th October, 1598. This is the 
only letter extant addressed to Shakespeare, and the 
original is preserved in the museum at his birth-place, 
Stratford-upon-Avon. This tablet was placed upon the 
present building by leave of the Postmaster-General, 1899. 


Quiney’ s letter is, of course, well known; but in this 
connexion it may be useful to repeat its terms : 

Loving Country man, I am bold of you as of a friend 
craving your help with £30; upon Mr. Bushell’s and my 
security or Mr. Myttins with me. Mr. Rosswell is not 
come to London as yet and I have special cause. You 
shall friend me much in helping me out of all the debts 
I owe in London. I thank God, and much quiet my mind 
which would not be indebted. I am now towards the 
Court in hope of answer for the despatch of my business. 
You shall neither lose credit nor money by me, the Lord 


willing, and now but persuade yourself so, as I hope, and 
ou shall not need to fear, but with all hearty thankfulness, 
will hold my time and content your friend, and, if we 
bargain further, you shall be the paymaster yourself. My 
time bids me hasten to an end, and so I commit this to 
your care, and hope of your help. I fear I shall not be 
back this night from the Court. Haste. The Lord be 
with you, and with us all, ameu. Prom The Bell, in 
Carter Laue, the 25th of October, 1598.—Yours, in all 
kindness, Richard Quiney. (Address) To my loving good 
Friend and Countryman, Mr. William Shakespeare, 
deliver these. 


The Loudon Argue has been feeling about for a word 
which would describe the lover of London. The choice 
was soon seen to be a very limited one. “Londonist” 
was voted uncouth, which it is. “ Londonarian,” has 
been adopted as the most descriptive and melodious word. 
It is not a bad word, yet, somehow, we should hesitate to 
call our worst foe a Londonarian. 


Who has not been in the predicament of being unable 
to pay for a coveted book on a bookstall ? In such a case 
there are two ways of securing the treasure. The first, 
and the surest, is to pay a small deposit and have the book 
reserved. The second is Eugene Field’s way. The story, 
told in the Daily Chronicle, says that once, when he 
chanced upon a rare copy of Burns, and could not buy it, 
Mr. Field wrote these lines on the fly-leaf: 

Gude friende, for Jesus’ sake forbare 
To buy ye book thou seest here 
For I have gone to earn the pelf— 

I meane to buy ye book myselfe. 

Mr. Field’s wish was respected, and the book is now his 
own. 


A bookselling story: — A lady recently asked, in a 
bookseller’s shop, for Cardinal Manning’s Catholic Piety. 
The book was in stock, but was upstairs. The assistant 
went to the speaking tube and called, in a sharp, business¬ 
like tone : “ Man’s Cat Pie, one! ” 


A few weeks ago we remarked that every man should 
make his own anthology. In noticing a poetical collec¬ 
tion, “ Arthur Pendenys ” tells his readers what his own 
anthology would be like. Here is his list of contents: 

I think I should begin my book with The Walrue and 
the Carpenter, the most exquisite nonsense ever written. 
Next should follow the first book of Marcus Aurelius, the 
most dignified thing ever written. Theu there would 
proceed, among other passages, Shelley’s “ Sensitive Plant," 
to me the most spiritual poem; aud next, Swinburne’s 
“ Love and Sleep,” the most human sonnet ever penned. I 
would have Clarendon’s character of Lord Falkland and his 
life at Great Tew, and some parodies printed in the Light 
Green, an inspired Cambridge print, particularly the one 
called “The Heathen Pass-ee” (being “the story of a 
Pass Examination by Bred Hard”). There should be 
Steele’s essay on “ Tom Folio ” from the Tatler, that being 
a sketch of the learned Rawlinson in his book-loving habits. 
I would have passages from Lear’s Nonsente side by side 
with the seventeenth chapter of Gibbon’s History. There 
might be Bishop Berkeley’s Querist and Sir H. Savile’s 
Maxims of State, condensing the greatest political wisdom. 
From the Neiu Republic I would print what follows in 
Book II., Chapter I., when Dr. Jeukinson, with a gentle 
smile of benignity playing on his lips, spread open his 
MS. and commenced his sermon; and I would print 
from The Green Carnation where, in the Fourteenth 
Chapter, Esme, with “a graceful bend of his crimpled 
head,” spoke upon the art of being consciously foolish 
beautifully. All these (with power to add to their number) 
would I try to include in one well-printed volume, and I 
should want no other book of extracts. 


This is the age of big publishing enterprises. Dr. 
Murray’s New English Dictionary, Sir Walter Besant’s 
Survey of London, the Dictionary of National Biography l 
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To these must now be added the Victoria History of the 
Counties of England, under the general editorship of Mr. 
W. Arthur Doubleday and Mr. G. Laurence Gomme. 
Messrs. Constable will publish this colossal work, which 
will run to considerably over one hundred and fifty 
volumes. The governing idea is that the great old county 
histories are exceedingly rare and costly, others are very 
imperfect, and all are out of date. The Victoria histories 
are designed to take the places of these old stagers; and 
certainly nothing of pomp and circumstance will be want¬ 
ing to the new dynasty. The Queen has accepted the 
dedication. An influential advisory committee, which 
includes the Marquess of Salisbury, the Duke of Devon¬ 
shire, the Earl of Bosebery, the Bishops of London and 
Oxford, Lord Acton, Sir Clements Marknam, Sir Archibald 
Geikie, and many others has been constituted in aid of the 
enterprise. 


The plan of contents to be followed in the history of 
each country will be as follows : 

Natural History: its influence in forming Modem Scenery. 
Geology. 

Flora. 

Fauna. 

Pre-historic Remains. 

Roman Remains. 

Anglo-Saxon Remains. 

Ethnography: Dialect and Place Names. 

Folk-lore. 

Physical Types. 

Domesday Book and other kindred Records. 

Architecture. 

Ecclesiastical History. 

Political History. 

Maritime History ofj Coast Counties. 

Topographical Accounts of Parishes and Manors. 

History of the Feudal Baronage. 

Family History. 

Agriculture, Industries, Arts, and Manufactures. 

Persons Eminent in Art, Literature, Science. 

Ancient and Modem Sport. 

Bibliographies. 

Each history will be quite complete in itself, an excellent 
point. As a rule it will be in four volumes, large imperial 
8 vo, and the price will be six guineas net. Futhermore, 
each history will be obtainable in parts. Thus a four- 
volume history will be issued in ten parts at 12s. 6d. each. 


A contemporary adds to the humours of book cata¬ 
logues. In the list of a well-known firm of publishers, 
The Archbishopi’ Decision as to the Liturgical Use of Incense 
and the Lawfulness of Carrying Lights in Procession is 
immediately followed by The Light That Failed ! 


We have found fault ere now with Sir Walter Besant’s 
optimist attitude to literature as a money-making profes¬ 
sion, and to the repeated encouragements which he has 
given to all and sundry to take up the pen. In the August 
number of the Author Sir Walter prints a vigorous letter 
in reply to his own remarks in the June issue. It presents 
an aspect of the case which is at least as true as the 
rosy one to which readers of Sir Walter Besant’s journal 
are accustomed. “ X,” the correspondent in question, 
says: 

And, first of all, Literature (with a big L) is a beggarly 
profession. Who with any tinge of the real stuff in him 
can make a living out of writing which is literature ? It 
is idle to give as examples such a one as Tennyson, the 
bonrgeoise Chrysostom, who succeeded in touching the 
public by spoiling Sir Thomas Malory, and not by his best 
work. What of our greatest, indeed our only real, literary 
novelist ? Did he not have to eke out a living by reading 
for a publisher ? No, very few can make a living out of 
good work. Even according to Sir Walter Besant, the 
best must scrape odd guineas by journalistic hack-work. 
The few who make four figures (mostly out of inferior 


novels) only accent the poverty of the rest. There is no 
profession of literature. It is an abuse of the term to call 
it a profession. Every waiting barrister, every idle doctor, 
every half-pay captain, can come in and make a little out 
of writing. It would be rather rough on the barrister if 
every outsider with a tongue could cut into his work. 
Even if fifty writers make over a thousand a year, how 
many are writing for a living ? . . . I remember a 

man whose name is known very well indeed having a 
column to himself in the Times the very morning he 
bought a red herring and cooked it over a scanty fire in 
his bedroom. One of our best writers half-starved him¬ 
self for twelve years. I know this, as I was a great friend 
of his. Even now his income is a very precarious four 
hundred a year. 


The multiplication of writers, about which Sir Walter is 
apt to be cheerful, is thus touched upon by X.: 

In every club, says Sir Walter Besant, there are more 
yearly who attempt the profession. Exactly so, and they 
attempt it mostly on the basis of an income of their own. 
... In saying all this I do not mean to infer that these 
men should not write. But their doing so does not make 
writing a better business, but a worse one, for those who 
rely on it; and anything that encourages men and women 
to go into the literary “scrimmage” (for it is nothing 
but a fight) is harmful to them and us. It is idle for Sir 
Walter Besant to say he does not encourage the outsider. 
This paper of his in the June number of the Author is 
nothing but an encouragement through and through to 
any poor fool who fancies he has the gift of the pen. 
Certainly, as Sir Walter says, nothing has been said in 
the Author about any one person’s income, but that is 
nothing when the whole argument has been again and 
again that any fairly good writer can make a fairly good 
income. For that is not true, and never has been true, 
and it looks as if it never would be true. 


The “penny horrible” will again be blamed as the 
underlying cause of the escapade of the two boys, aged 
ten and eleven, who were arrested in Hastings last Satur¬ 
day. The lads had run away from home, and were wearing 
slouch hats, and in their waistbelts they carried hunting- 
knives. They also had good revolvers and a hundred 
cartridges. The elder boy carried a big black bag con¬ 
taining ; 

A loaf of bread. 

Four pairs of stockings. 

A pair of bathing drawers. 

A brush and comb bag. 

Thus equipped, the boys had roamed the hills and 
had slept during one night on the beach. To a friendly, 
but determined, constable they explained that they had 
both gone home from school, and their mother had said 
she would get a tutor for them during the holidays, so 
they had made a bolt for liberty. When the officer in 
charge of the station asked them what they intended doing 
with the knives and pistole, Charles, the elder, replied, 

‘ 1 If anyone interferes with us we shall make him hold 
his paws up.” The smaller boy thereupon exclaimed, 
“Bather.” As we have said, the “penny horrible” is 
likely to be blamed. But the fact that the knives belonged 
to the boys’ father, who had used them for hunting in 
Canada, seems to point to the inspiration of oral tales by 
the fireside. No harm was done, and the laughable side 
of the escapade triumphs. 


Mr. Bicharu Le Gallienne is one of those writers who 
see no necessity to divorce themselves from literature when 
taking a holiday. Mr. Le Gallienne is, in fact, going 
through the country on a bicycle, pen in pocket, and his 
observations are set forth in the Sunday Sun. From 
Evesham he tells how a shower of rain confined him 
to an inn which was “ a limbo of forgotten furniture 
and unforgiven steel engravings.” And bewailing his 
double misery, Mr. Le Gallienne contrives to allude to, or 
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quote from, the writings of Mrs. Meynell, Mr. Meredith 
Emile Verhaeren, Washington Irving, Chaucer, and 
Shakespeare, while ends the chapter with some pretty 
lines on bread and honey by himself. 


The demolition of the house, No. 7, Fleet-street, until 
lately occupied by Messrs. Butterworth, the law stationers, 
is fraught with Shakespearean associations. For although 
the house presents a Georgian front to the street, parts of 
it are old enough to have seen the occupancy of Jaggard, 
Shakespeare’s bookseller. Indeed, Mr. J. W. Butter- 
worth maintains that the first edition of “ Romeo and 
Juliet ” was printed in the house at the rear, afterwards 
known as Dick’s Coffee-house. This was in Shakespeare’s 
lifetime; hence we are encouraged to believe that Shake¬ 
speare crossed the threshold of the house which is now 
being carted away. If Jaggard printed “ Romeo and 
Juliet ” in this house, may he not have printed and sold 
the first folio on the same premises ? Even these rather 
vague Shakespearean associations are not the oldest which 
the house can boast. Before Jaggard, Richard Tottel, 
“ printer by Special patentee of the bokes of the Common 
lawe,” flourished here, without any doubt, in the reigns 
of King Edward VI. and the Queens Mary and Elizabeth. 
Messrs. Butterworth still make decorative use of Tottel’s 
sign of the “ Hande and Starre.” 


After the recent thunderstorms thousands of dead eels 
were found near Sandwich, floating in the Delf river. 
We wonder how many people who read of the circum¬ 
stance were reminded of Shakespeare’s line in “ Pericles ”: 
“ I warrant you, mistress, thunder should not so awake 
the beds of eels,” &c. It is Sir Edwin Arnold who 
draws attention to this further indication of Shakespeare’s 
omniscience. 


Melodramatic fiction is again outdone by fact. A 
French cabman, named Prosper Romieu, has just attended 
his own funeral. He was hiding from justice in his 
brother’s house when the brother died. So what does 
Romieu do but obtain a certificate of his own death, and 
then, personating his afflicted brother, follow the coffin, 
which was supposed to contain his own remains, to the 
graveside. There the farce ended. 


The first impact of Mr. Kipling’s works upon a Sunday- 
school at Crawfordsville, Indiana, has resulted in their 
being banned. It was The Brum* of the Fore and Aft that 
wrought the trouble. This story was supplied to the school 
by a firm of Cincinnati booksellers. In due course the 
volume came into the hands of a strict church-member at 
Crawfordsville, who declared that it “fairly reeked of 
profanity and the most outrageous slang.” He read 
quotations to the church trustees, who promptly excluded 
Mr. Kipling’s works from the library! 


Bibliographical. 

To some of us, a widely-circulated paragraph, which 
announces that certain of our novelists will not be repre¬ 
sented by any publication this autumn, comes as tidings of 
comfort and of joy. The professional reader, it is to be 
feared, gets weary of the names of the authors for whom, 
apparently, there is the widest public. Let us take the 
case of a certain lady novelist, of whom we learn that she 
certainly will be represented in the autumn book-lists. 
Well, to go back a little on the path of time, that lady, I 
find, published in 1889 four novels, in 1890 two, in 1891 
one, in 1892 five, in 1893 two, in 1894 three, in 1895 six, 
in 1896 seven, in 1897 three, and in 1898 four. That is 
to say, within the limit of ten years, her name has 


appeared on the title-pages of thirty-nine works of fiction, 
long or short, to say nothing of new or cheap editions. 
She published one of the thirty-nine either anonymously 
or pseudonymously—I forget which. Why did she not 
adopt that device in many more instances? It would have 
made her name less monotonously familiar. 

Another of those fictionists from whom, it seems, we 
may depend upon receiving a new novel in the autumn is 
Maurus Jokai. How steadily that writer’s popularity in 
England has been maintained may be seen from the 
following list of those books of his which have been trans¬ 
lated into English within the past decade:— Timor's T 100 
Worlds (1888), There is no Devil (1891), Dr. Dumany's 
Wife (1891), Pretty Michal (1892), Eyes Like the Sea 
(1893), In Love with the Czarina, and Other Tales (1894), 
'Midst the Wild Carpathians (1894), Black Diamonds (1896), 
The Green Book (1897), The Lion of Janina ; or, the Last Days 
of the Janissaries (1897), An Hungarian Nabob (1898), and 
The Nameless Castle (1898). Three of the above have been 
translated into English twice— Pretty Michal and 'Midst the 
Wild Carpathians for the second time in 1897, and Dr. 
Dumany's Wife in 1898. 

Fertility is a characteristic of the modem author as a 
class. We are an industrious race. Look at the Rev. Dr. 
Green, who has just retired from his labours in connexion 
with the Religious Tract Society. Considerable as was his 
purely editorial and secretarial work, he nevertheless con¬ 
trived to turn out a number of volumes—not, perhaps, of 
high literary quality, but very useful and wholesome in 
their way. He wrote for the R.T.8. such things as Scottish 
Pictures Drawn with Pen and Pencil (1883), Christian 
Ministry to the Young (1883), English Pictures (1885), Bible 
Sketches and Teachings (1888), Grammar of the Greek Testa¬ 
ment (1892), Pictures from the German Fatherland (1893), 
and an Introduction to New Testament Greek (1894). Dr. 
Green has been further guilty, I believe, of a little volume 
of verse, published in 1897. 

“Library Edition of the Works of Mr. Augustine 
Birrell ”—how fine it sounds, to be sure! The “ Works ” 
—consisting of Obiter Dicta (two volumes), Bee Indicates 
(one volume), and Men, Women, and Books (one volume)— 
were published, in uniform fashion, two years ago. The 
“ Library Edition,” I suppose, will be de luxe in character. 
Obiter Dicta, first and second series, dates from 1887; Res 
Judicata from 1892; and Men, Women, and Books from 
1894. Mr. Birrell’s lectures on The Law of Employers' 
Liability and on The Law of Copyright are not, of course, to 
be counted among his “ Works,” though in both cases the 
lecturer managed to impart a literary flavour to his dis¬ 
courses. 

We are told that the poem Mr. Swinburne is to give us 
in the autumn is to be called Rosamond. Will it be a new 
work, or will it be the “ Rosamond ” (perhaps altered or 
enlarged) which was published with The Queen-Mother in 
1861 ? There is no reason, of course, why the promised 
Rosamond should deal with Henry II.’s Rosamond at all. 
Indeed, there is one good reason why it should not—the 
fact that Tennyson portrayed her for us in his Becket, so 
recently as 1884. Queen Eleanor’s rival has had, in truth, 
almost more than her share of celebration by poets and 
playwrights. She figures in the anonymous Henry the 
Second of 1692, in Addison’s Fair Rosamond (1749), in the 
anonymous Henry the Second of 1774, in John Barnett’s 
Fair Rosamond (1837), and in George Darley’s Thomas d 
Becket (1840), to say nothing of having been made the 
heroine of an equestrian spectacle at Astiey’s! 

Dr. Dabbs, of Shanklin, seems ambitious of recognition 
as a poet. Mention is made of his having just given to 
the world the text of a poetic drama called The Blind 
Singer. It is not so very long ago since he published 
Dante, a dramatic poem. It would be cruel if posterity, 
after all, insisted upon remembering Dr. Dabbs only as 
Tennyson’s Isle-of-Wight physician. 

The Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

Byron and his Wife. 

Byron’s Works : Letter* and Journal*. Vol. HI. Edited 
by R. E. Prothero. (John Murray. 6e.) 

This volume of the Byron letters and journals contains 
a very small instalment of the journals, merely an itinerary 
of the journey through the Alps and Switzerland towards 
Milan and ultimately Venice. It is of interest particularly 



MISS MILBANKE. 

From a Min-'ature by Charles Hayter painted in 1812. 


because some of the entries in the journal were afterwards 
incorporated, with slight change, in Manfred. It is 
characteristic of Byron thus thriftily to “use up” his 
prose diary in his poetry. Many poets have occasionally 
transferred prose notes or passages to their verse; but this 
systematic “ making copy ” of journalistic jottings for his 
poems is most idiosyncratic of Byron, with his essential 
tendency towards eloquence and rhetoric rather than pure 
poetry. The letters, which form the overwhelming bulk 
of the volume, are most interesting. The present edition 
more than doubles the letters previously published during 
the same period—January 1814 and November 1816. It 
is to be regretted that Mr. Prothero does not indicate in 
the text what letters are new. Surely this might have 
been done without inconvenience. As it is, we are only 
informed, distinctly, that the letters to Miss Milbanke are 
new, being printed from copies made by the Earl of 
Lovelace. They consist partly of holograph letters, partly 
of extracts, and are very interesting. Apart from those 
details of the separation which we shall never know 
certainly, there are certain details impossible to neglect. 
Lady Byron asserts absolutely, in a letter to the Rev. 
Mr. Hanson, that Byron married her out of revenge, and 
declared so to her on the very day of their marriage. 

He married me with the deepest determination of 
revenge, avowed on the day of my marriage, and executed 
ever since with systematic and unceasing cruelty. . . . My 
security depended on the total abandonment of every 
moral and religious principle, against which ... his 
hatred and endeavours were uniformly and consistently 
directed. 

In other words, she deliberately accuses Byron of 
behaving as Jonas Chuzzlewit behaves in Dickens’s novel, 


when he marries poor Mary Pecksniff with the intention 
of revenging upon her the delays and caprices to which 
she has subjected him. We are not of those who think it 
sufficient to reply that Lady Byron was a mathematical 
woman, unsympathetic, and exaggerated or misremembered 
matters. Such a declaration, on the day of her marriage, 
a woman could not well misremember. If her memory 
could be trusted on any point, surely it must be on what 
aseed between her husband and herself on their marriage 
ay. Either we must accuse Lady Byron of falsehood, or 
we must accept this as a serious and terrible accusation 
against Byron. For our part, we believe Byron capable of 
it. He was vengefullv proud, and of his mean selfishness 
there is plentiful proof. He set up to be a dandy, a lady- 
killer; and Miss Milbanke had rejected him. That he 
should turn on her, Jonas Chuzzlewit-fashion, and resolve 
to win her in order to punish her, and bring her pride 
low, is only too accordant with his own mean and selfish 
pride. Do these letters bear out such an idea? To us 
they do. We are clear that they show rankling gall. 
They show it by their constant uncalled-for reference to, 
and repudiation of, pique. When a disputant, without 
any accusation, repeats that he is quite calm, and not in 
the least angry, we do not think him precisely tranquil. 
And this is Byron’s way. He is perpetually returning on 
the unlucky girl’s rejection of him, and uneasily assuring 
her that he is not in the smallest degree piqued. From 
which an observer of human nature will draw his own 
conclusion. Further, he tries to minimise the significance 
of his offer—quite in the style of a man bitterly piqued. 
He does not deny—he is not able to deny—that Lady 
Melbourne was commissioned on his behalf. But he says 
that she was only asked to ascertain whether he might 
cultivate acquaintance with Miss Milbanke, in the hope 
of ultimately improving it into something more; and that 
she exceeded her instructions by converting it into a 
direct offer of his hand. It may be merely a Byronic 
attempt to salve over his cruelly wounded pride. But if 
true, it makes the wound to his Jjride all the more sting¬ 
ing, since he never (in that case) dreamed of exposing 
himself to the rebuff he received. And it- makes it all the 
more credible that he should devote himself to the project 
of revenge by subduing his cold rejecter to a marriage, 
and then “ taking it out of her.” Here is one of the 
letters in which the pique appears: 

In arranging papers I have found the first letter you 
ever wrote me; read it again. Tou will allow mine 
appeared a very unpromising case; but I can forgive— 
that is not the word—I mean I can forget, even the reality 
of your sentiments then if you do not deceive yourself 
now. It was this epistle to which I always recurred, 
which haunted me through all my future correspondence; 
and now farewell to it. 

That slip of “forgive,” corrected into “forget,” and the 
confession that the first rejection “ haunted him through 
all his future correspondence,” when he was professing his 
entire freedom from pique, shows how inexpressibly 
galled the proud man was from the outset. We fear that 
the poor woman’s account of the miserable marriage was 
only too true. That she all along was attached to Byron, 
a student of humanity would equally surmise from some 
of these letters. This cold, mathematical damsel had 
refused half a dozen suitors, to fall in love with the one 
man she could have chosen most obviously alien to her¬ 
self : she mathematical, he hating all exact thought; she 
conventionally virtuous, he a reckless man about town. 
Yet that she was in love with him we are clear. Here is a 
letter, very interesting for its confessions regarding Byron’s 
own character, besides the inferences we draw from it with 
regard to Miss Milbanke’s feelings. We wish its length 
would allow us to quote it entire: 

You don’t like my “restless” doctrines—I should be 
very sorry if you did; but I can’t stagnate, nevertheless. 

. . . “ Gay, but not content ”—very true .... you hav 
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detected a laughter “ false to the heart ”—allowed—yet I 
have beat tolerably sincere with you and I fear sometimes 
troublesome. To the charge of pride I suspect I must 
plead guilty, because when a boy, and a very young one, it 
was the constant reproach of schoolfellows and tutors. I 
now come to a subject of your inquiry which you must 
have perceived I always hitherto avoided—an awful one— 
Beligion. I was bred in Scotland among Calvinists 
during the first part of my life, which gave me a dislike to 
that persuasion. Since tnat time I have visited the most 
bigoted and credulous of countries — Spain, Greece, 
Turkey. As a spectacle the Catholic is more fascinating 
than the Greek or the Moslem; but the last is the only 
believer who practises the precepts of his prophet to the 
last chapter of his creed. My opinions are quite unde¬ 
cided. I may say so sincerely, since, when given over at 
Patras in 1810,1 rejected and ejected three priest-loads of 
spiritual consolation by threatening to turn Mussulman if 
thty did not leave me quiet. I was in great pain, and 
looked upon death as in that respect a relief—without much 
regret for the past, and few speculations on the future. 
... I believe doubtless in God, and should be happy to 
be convinced of much more. . . . The moral of Chris¬ 
tianity is perfectly beautiful—and the very sublime of 
virtue—yet even there we find some of its finer precepts 
in the earlier axioms of the Greeks. 

From this it is clear that Miss Milbanke had been 
remonstrating upon his faults; and one knows what it 
means when a young woman begins to take an intimate 
concern in a man’s moral improvement. 

Ill Monarch of man’s heart the maiden who 
Does not aspire to be High Pontiff too, 

says Coventry Patmore; and conversely, when a maiden 
plays the spiritual remonstrator with a male friend, criti¬ 
cises his character, it is a sign that (consciously or not) she 
aspires to be monarch of his heart. We fear that Miss 
Milbanke wedded Byron under the vulgar belief that a 
rake may be reformed by marriage, which has led many a 
girl to disaster. And Byron, as it seems to us, knowingly 
played on this weakness of the virtuous female blue¬ 
stocking. We cannot find any sincere passion in bis 
letters to her. They are very clever, very skilfully 
adapted to the girl’s character. But he seems often to be 
quietly mocking at his correspondent, as when he pro¬ 
fesses an unparticipating admiration for her mathematical 
abilities: 

I know that two and two make four, and should be 
glad to prove it too, if I could—though, I must say, if by 
any sort of process I could convert 2 and 2 into 5 it would 
give me much greater pleasure. 

That is quite in Byron’s vein, who had on instinctive 
rebellion against law in every shape—a born anarch. One 
letter has something like true feeling : 

The truth is, that could I have foreseen that your life 
was to be linked to mine,—had I even possessed a distinct 
hope, however distant,—I would have been a different and 
better being. As it is, I have sometimes doubts, even if I 
should not disappoint the future nor act hereafter un¬ 
worthily of you, whether the past ought not to make you 
still regret me—even that portion of it with which you are 
not unacquainted. 

I did not believe such a woman existed—at least for me; 
— md I sometimes fear I ought to wish that she had 
not. . . . 

My love, do forgive me if I have written in a spirit that 
renders you uncomfortable. I cannot embody my feelings 
in words. I have nothing to desire—nothing I would see 
altered in you —but so much in myself. I can conceive no 
misery equal to mine, if I failed in making you happy—and 
yet how can I hope to do justice to those merits from 
whose praises there is not a dissentient voice y 

Decisive—does it not look ? Yet his wife asserts that he 
told her on their wedding : day that he had married her out 
of revenge. It t could be decisive with anybody save Byron. 
But we have such examples of the apparent passion with 
which he could write when circumstances prove him false, 
that it is unsafe to rely upon it. And his letters to Moore 


and other friends speak of Miss Milbanke in sufficiently 
cool language. In particular he sneers at the “ universal 
paragon ” business which in the above letter he makes 
matter of compliment to her. He is undecipherable, in 
this as in some other respects. 

But the letters to Miss Milbanke are full of character. 
In one he tells her that “the great object of life is sensa¬ 
tion—to feel that we exist, even though in pain.” Could 
you have a maxim more Byronic ? None the less so that 
it would equally suit a devil. Again, he declares for “ the 
talents of action ” as against the gifts of reflection; 

I by no means rank poets or poetry high in the scale of 
intellect. . . . They say poets never or rarely go mad. . . . 
It is, however, to be remarked that they rarely do, but are 
generally so near it that I cannot help thinking rhyme is 
so far useful iu anticipating or preventing the disorder. 

Clearly Byron anticipated Max Nordau. For the rest, it 
is a natural opinion from one who was no true poet, and 
had no true relish or understanding for poetry. In another 
letter he alludes to his cold behaviour in Society, and 
declares: “Those who know me most intimately can toll 
you that I am, if anything, too childish, with a greater turn 
for the ridiculous than for anything serious—and, I could 
hope, not very ill-natured off the stage." Posterity has 
entirely confirmed the judgment that Byron’s gift was for 
the ridiculous rather than the serious—in a way that he 
little dreamed when he wrote this passage. The expression 
“off the stage” is a curious testimony to the affectation of 
his maimers in Society. On this point, everyone should 
read the exceedingly interesting extract from Stendhal 
which Mr. Prothero gives in an appendix. It is all the 
more pitiless an exposure of the man’s littleness because 
it is written by an enthusiastic admirer. The appendices, 
indeed, are full of interesting matter, including the letters 
to Byron from Claire Clairmont, which shed a vivid light 
upon the ill-trained and undisciplined character of a woman 
celebrated by her connexion both with Byron and Shelley. 
They do something to excuse Byron by showing that she 
fairly flung herself at his head. And Byron, the more one 
reads of him, needs all the excuse he can get. 


Science and Theology. 

Darwinism and Lamarckism. By Frederick Wollaston 
Hutton, F.R.S., &c. (Duckworth. 3s. 6d. net.) 

These lectures, most of which were originally delivered to 
New Zealand audiences, are really—as they claim to be— 
“popular expositions of the Darwinian doctrine.” Mr. 
Hutton has an abundant right to be heard on the subject, 
for—his own biological researches apart—he was one of 
the first reviewers of The Origin of Species, and received in 
return a letter of thanks from the great author, which he 
prints with pardonable pride. Hence he was, as he says, 
in the thick of the fight which immediately sprang up 
round the book, and he is able to recall, with much judg¬ 
ment and discretion, the fierceness with which it was 
assailed as an attack (in spite of Darwin’s own distinct 
assertion to the contrary) on revealed religion, the whole¬ 
sale conversion of its opponents, and the spread of the 
doctrine it contained into the dominions of ethics and 
psychology. That it has been exposed to vicissitude is 
merely to say that it has shared the lot of all human ideas ; 
but in the end it has triumphed all along the line, and no 
unprejudiced person can doubt that Mr. Hutton is right 
when he prophesies that Lord Salisbury’s gibes at it in his 
Presidential Address at Oxford in 1894 will be the last 
attack made on it from the high places of science. The 
same thing may be said of the high places of religion, 
especially since the appearance of Drummond’s Asant of 
Man ; and Mr. Hutton himself writes as a believer who by 
no means goes beyond his fellows when he pronounces 
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Darwinism to be “ intimately connected with our systems 
of theology, for it forms one of the foundations—perhaps 
the corner-stone—of Natural Religion.’’ We shall see 
before we have done, however, that there are still religious 
writers who view it with distrust, and who, consciously or 
unconsciously, read into it aims and intentions which its 
author expressly disclaimed. 

Now, the discovery of Darwin, which Mr. Hutton sets 
forth very well and clearly, was that species are formed by 
natural selection. To quote Mr. Hutton: 

Putting now together the fact of variation and the fact 
of struggle for existence, he shows that generally those 
varieties which are best adapted to succeed in life will live 
the longest, and will leave most offspring, while the others 
will be killed off. The successful individuals will hand 
down their useful characters to their offspring, occasionally 
in a still more useful form; and thus useful variations will 
tend more and more to improve, and succeeding genera¬ 
tions will diverge more and more from the original stock. 

Yet he did not consider this advance as regular, or even 
universal. “Lowly forms would still survive to occupy 
their appropriate places in the scheme of nature, while 
some might even retrograde.’’ 

Such was Darwin’s discovery, and although he after¬ 
wards elaborated it by the addition of Sexual Selection, 
his hypothesis (never proved) of Fangenesis, and the like, 
he never attempted to enlarge its scope. He never asserted 
that natural selection was the only factor in evolution. 
“I am convinced,” he said, “that natural selection has 
been the main but not exclusive means of modification.” 
Nor did he think he had made any guess at the ultimate 
cause of nature. “Natural selection,” he said later, “has 
no relation whatever to the primary cause of any modifica¬ 
tion of structure.” Later still, he even abandoned in part 
his views as to the mode of operation of natural selection, 
and thought it possible that in the regular course of nature 
more was done by the elimination of those who were 
unable to reach a certain standard of fitness than by the 
constant competition of those who have passed it. Yet he 
was not ignorant that his theory was capable of extension 
into other sciences than biology. “In the future,” he 
says, in Origin of Species , “ I see open fields for far more 
important researches. Psychology will be securely based 
on a new foundation—that of the necessary acquirement of 
each mental power and capacity by gradation.” This work 
has been undertaken by Mr. Herbert Spencer, who seeks 
to show that man’s mental qualities, as also his institutions, 
are subject to the same law of natural selection as his 
physical structure; by Bagehot, who applies the same 
theory to the lesser social questions which he calls politics; 
and by Mr. Sutherland, who thinks that the emotions have 
also been “naturally selected.” But although it will be 
news to many, Mr. Hutton is probably right when he 
thinks that the greatest extension given to this Darwinian 
theory obtained its impulse from Lord Kelvin, whose 
discovery of the principle of the dissipation of energy, 
in 1852, gave proof that the solar system, and probably 
the whole stellar universe, instead of having been formed 
by one operation, came into being by a gradual process of 
development in some respects resembling the evolution of 
plants and animals. As he very truly says, the meta¬ 
physicians who would assert that the two processes are at 
once identical and to be explained by the hypothesis of the 
spontaneous generation of living matter, have not given, and 
cannot give, any proof of the truth of their speculations. 
Whether characteristics acquired after birth can ever be 
transmitted to descendants remains also still unproved, 
though the balance of evidence shows that in the 
majority of cases they are not. On all these points Mr. 
Hutton discourses with admirable clearness and brevity, as 
upon the theory of Lamarck and his followers that all 
evolutionary changes of structure are to be attributed to 
changes of environment. Although he does not agree with 
this theory in toto, he gives it due weight, and goes so far 


as to admit that “we know of nothing capable of imitating 
organic [the italics are ours] changes except the action of 
external forces upon protoplasm.” Altogether a very 
readable and fair-minded book. 

From Comte to Benjamin Kidd. By Robert Mackintosh, 

D.D., &c. (Macmillan. 8j. 6d. net.) 

Da. Mackintosh’s book, although not unreadable, is 
certainly not fair-minded. It is, indeed, written frankly 
from the point of view of a partisan, and of a partisan 
who, as we cannot help feeling, thinks he has got rather 
the worst of the positions. Starting from the purely 
gratuitous assumption that biology sets itself up as a 
guide for human conduct, he rushes through the works of 
Comte, Darwin, Spencer, Leslie Stephen, Bagehot, 
Alexander, Weissmann, Kidd, and others, and finds them 
all barren. Darwin’s theory, he admits, “ holds the field.” 
Yet he is half convinced that it is “ only a possible way of 
putting the process of evolution for purposes of study,” 
while he has “ very grave metaphysical objections to the 
terminology and conceptions with which Darwin went to 
work.” He thinks, too, that natural selection “does not, 
cannot apply when reason is at work,” by which he 
apparently means when man has evolved into a reasoning 
being; and that the “ wise social philosopher will renounce 
as fraudulent and absurd the attempt to deduce ethics 
from schemes of physical or even of biological evolution.” 
Finally, he comes to the conclusion that Christianity alone 
can ensure the fullest development of man’s nature, or, to 
use his own words, that in this alone “ we have the pledge 
of the human world, fulfilling its destiny ”; and he draws 
a glowing picture of what will happen when it is more 
generally recognised that natural selection ceased when 
reason came into the world. Then, he says, “ we shall see 
a return of men’s minds to the rejected authorities. 
Religion, conscience, philosophy, even intuitionalism, they 
will all come back ‘ trooping all together.’ Probably they 
will all have contributions to make to the social philo¬ 
sophy of the future. Faith in freewill must also return ; 
the ban of ostracism will be cancelled” These seem 
tremendous results to follow the acceptance of a corollary 
pretty generally conceded. But one is tempted to ask 
why they did not immediately follow the appearance of 
The Origin of Species, before wicked men bad dared to 
apply the Darwinian theory to ethics. 

The meaning of all this is, apparently, that Dr. 
Mackintosh is one of those people who are always looking 
out for what they call a “ conflict between religion and 
science.” The phrase is inept, for a conflict between 
religion and science is no more possible than a duel 
between two men who are safely locked up in separate 
rooms. Science, it can never be too often repeated, 
is exact knowledge based upon ascertained fact, while 
religion claims to be based upon intuitions or revelations 
which by the traditions of all religions do not lead to 
exact and definite knowledge. But round every religion, 
and especially round every religion which boasts a 
body of professional teachers, there grows up a body of 
doctrine rather obscuring than illustrating its main teach¬ 
ing, and of these side-beliefs science is often most destruc¬ 
tive. Thus Galileo upset the theologically-taught theory 
of the rotation of the sun round tike earth, Robertson 
Smith gave one of the first blows to the verbal inspiration 
of Scripture, and Darwin has put to sleep the limitless 
freewill of man which Dr. Mackintosh wants to bring 
back. Every innovation of the kind produces a tre¬ 
mendous outcry from the theologians who are called 
by it to revise their system, and has often entailed 
awkward consequences upon the innovator. But the 
seeker after truth will not be disconcerted thereby, for he 
knows the outcome of such commotions. “ Give a theory 
time,” said Carlyle; “ if it can succeed it is a right theory.” 
And in ideas, as in other matters, the fittest may be trusted 
to survive. 
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A Bismarck of the South. 

Francesco Crispi. By W. J. Stillman. (Grant Richards. 
7s. 6d.) 

Needless to say, Mr. Stillman’s biography is partisan. 
Apologia pro Vit& Crispi it might have been called, without 
the least exaggeration of its contents. Unpartisan bio¬ 
graphy is rare, perhaps unknown, when it is of the dead; 
of the living, it is impossible. Mr. Stillman, to do him 
justice, is quite frank as to his purpose. He has been 
Roman correspondent of the Times , had more favoured 
relations with Crispi than his newspaper fellows, was a 
perfervid sympathiser with the revolutionary movements 



FBAXCESCO CRISPI. 


in which Crispi played a leading part, and naturally a 
fervid admirer oE Crispi himself. His admiration was 
naturally not decreased by the brusque minister’s favour 
towards himself, though he denies the intimacy with 
him which has been generally believed to exist. Under 
such circumstances, we can hardly form a safe estimate of 
Crispi from Mr. Stillman, unless we had heard the other 
side. Yet from his pages we can get something like a 
glimpse of the other side. In the very thorough-going- 
ness of his partisanship there is something of the enfant 
terrible about him ; and an uncompromising adversary 
of Mazzini and Crispi might thank Mr. Stillman for some 
of the admissions in this book. For the rest, his bio¬ 
graphy is not ambitious, makes no pretentions to thorough¬ 
ness ; but it is useful in its degree, and as a presentment 
of the “case” for the ex-Minister. We wish we could 
add that it was well-written. Mr. Stillman’s English is 
not good. Sentences with no construction at all are 
distressingly frequent; while for grammar—Priscian is 
not merely “ a little scratched ” (as Shakespeare has it), 
he is scarified! 

A remarkable career, and a sufficiently marked per¬ 
sonality, is that of this y«a«i-Bismarck of the South. His 
portrait is, in a degree, reminiscent of the German 
minister, with its heavy moustache, strong jaw, the mastiff - 


wrinkles about eye and mouth, and the bushy brows. 
It lacks the capacity of front, the build of forehead. And 
so with character; the man is a vulgared Bismarck: as 
overbearing, as energetic, with less insight, craft, and 
mental grasp. In scrupulousness (despite the biographer) 
we think them much a pair. Neither were choice about 
the means to an end. But the men’s careers were as 
different as their aims. Crispi ended, like Bismarck, as 
minister of a king; but he began as a revolutionist, and 
he was revolutionist all through. He accepted the 
monarchy to unite Italy; but his heart was as much anti- 
monarchic in Parliament as when he marched into Palermo 
with the famous Thousand of Garibaldi. The King loved 
him not; and ( pace Mr. Stillman) the King had reason. 
Indispensable he might be—the most capable minister in 
Italy; but his politics did not make for the continuance 
of the monarchy. He headed the section which ran the 
Biforma paper; and their aims included the transforma¬ 
tion of the army into a national militia, together with 
financial and other projects, which distinctly tended to 
pave the way for a republic, and deprive the monarchy of 
the power of repression, without which no monarchy can 
exist. Carried out, they would have made the Italian 
vastly more helpless than the French Government. He 
had openly threatened the King with deposition if he 
refused to carry out reforms in his Roman capital as he 
had done in Turin ; and a politician must be responsible 
for his words. The King might well think that out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth had spoken. True, he 
disclaimed in Parliament the abolition of a standing army; 
but only as impracticable in the state of Europe: he did 
not disavow it as an ideal. Republican by conviction, 
monarchic by opportunism, no king could love such a 
supporter, or feel his support very reliable if a wind blew 
strong from the quarter of revolution. 

Yet it was his opportunist destiny to suppress, and be 
called in to suppress, the most dangerous movement which 
has threatened the monarchy—the revolt in his native 
Sicily, where he had of old been arch-fermenter of revolt. 
Upon this ex-plotter the King had to lean, and leaned 
safely. Traitor Crispi was called by his old associates, 
yet gained no love or gratitude from Umberto. To think 
black and act white is not, if you come to think of it, the 
way to any man’s confidence, whatsoever excellent motives 
you may assign for it. And this is a main reason why 
Crispi has failed where Bismarck succeeded. 

If he had kept to his early party it would, at any rate, 
have kept to him. He was then the friend of Mazzini, 
the lieutenant of Garibaldi; he was cradled in plots, a 
plotter from the beginning, and no scrupulous one. How 
should any associate of Young Italy be over scrupulous ? 
However you may sympathise with its aims, some of its 
ways are not just now popular in England, where we have 
had sore experience of them. Mr. Stillman, with his 
candid frankness, repudiates the denials of Mazzini’s 
friends, and declares regicide to have been one of his 
instruments. Like the leaders of the Clan-na-Gael or the 
Invincibles, he did not go forth a-king-slaying himself, 
but deputed others to risk their necks and dip their steel 
in assassination. The principle is the same in all cases. 
If you admire an Italian assassin, you can make no 
objection should a Boer, who believes himself called upon 
to be the saviour of his country (as Mr. Stillman has it), 
“ execute ” Mr. Chamberlain “ on his private responsi¬ 
bility.” Crispi, as he journeyed through Sicily during 
those conspiratorial days, imparted beneficent instruction 
whereso he passed in the manufacture of explosive bombs, 
to be of use in the next revolution. He employed, plainly, 
the methods of the dynamiter; and whether the aim be 
a Czar, a petty Italian despotism, or a Tower of London, 
the means, we repeat, like us not. From an Irishman’s 
standpoint, he has as much right to use them against an 
English Government as an Italian patriot against a 
Neapolitan Government. You may approve them. We 
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know a benevolent and sweet-natured lady who would go 
on her knees to kiss the hand of a king slayer; but if you 
dislike assassination and bomb-throwing, your condemna¬ 
tion must go all round. We like them not; and our 
respect for Bismarck would be badly tried had he been 
guilty of such little youthful indiscretions in the propaga¬ 
tion of scientific bomb flinging. It does not materially 
enhance our admiration for Crispi. 

He gave up revolution and the profession of instruction 
in bombs with the liberation of Sicily, and rallied to the 
support of the new Italian monarchy and constitutional 
opposition. He became the leader of the Left in the 
Italian Parliament. But in this, as in his ministerial 
career, he was on the whole a failure. Partly for the 
reasons already set forth, partly through his personal 
character. He was as masterful as Bismarck, in a Chamber 
not used to mastery; he was for the strict party-discipline 
of English politics, among Deputies like unruly school¬ 
boys ; he had not the art to win love, and he had the devil 
of a temper. That spoiled him, first and last. Bismarck, 
too, had a temper; but he leaned on an Imperial master. 
Crispi was in opposition to the Court, and must lean on his 
followers or on nothing. He was violent and unprincipled 
in his political course; he assailed every measure of his 
enemies with unmeasured abuse, because it was the 
measure of his enemies. It was not sufficient amends for 
this that his own principles were consistent. Yet he had 
many qualities of a party-leader. He knew men, especially 
Italian politicians; and had formed of them the cynical 
estimate they deserved. Bismarck found Crispi easy to 
get on with, because he had such a low estimate of human 
action. In his last administration, taught by experience, 
he smoothed over his fierce temper—to the surprise of 
everyone; and then he showed forth his real capacities, 
manipulating the corrupt and selfish Italian Chamber with 
remarkable dexterity, and passing his measures one by one 
in face of a hostile assembly, after a fashion which could 
not have been bettered by Disraeli. He fell through the 
disaster sustained by the Italian army at the hands of 
Menelek. It was no fault of his. He suspected the rash 
designs of General Baratieri, he wished to remove him; 
but Baratieri was protected by the Court party, eager to 
damage Crispi. At the last moment Baldissera was actually 
sent out to replace Baratieri, who was suffering severely 
from “swelled head.” But, in spite of all precautions, 
someone conveyed to the superseded General at the front 
the news of his supersession ; and he was thereby (it must 
be feared) impelled to make the mad attempt which 
brought on defeat—the very attempt which Crispi dreaded, 
and was striving to prevent. After that, all was over for 
Crispi. 

Of his private life, bitterly assailed, Mr. Stillman 
attempts defence. He seems (so far as one can judge 
from a necessarily ex parte statement) to clear him from 
the charge of financial malpractice. It would appear that 
his faults were confined to imprudent trust of others, and 
blindness to the malpractices of his wife and friends. It 
is otherwise with regard to the famous divorce scandal, 
which so shook his career. On the most favourable state¬ 
ment it comes to this. In early days, imprisoned at Turin, 
he entered on an intrigue with the daughter of the 
prison laundress. She followed him in his flight to Malta 
after his release; and there he married the girl he had 
seduced. When he became successful, and fairly well- 
to-do by his legal practice after the establishment of the 
Italian kingdom, his wife took to vulgar ostentation and 
drink. Thereupon a comrade showed him a way of 
getting rid of her. The comrade was prepared to swear 
that the Maltese marriage was illegal. Unknown to 
Crispi (according to tins gentleman’s account), the 
solemniser of the nuptials was a wandering Jesuit, with¬ 
out licence to perform marriage in Malta, and his certifi¬ 
cate was signed with a forged name. So Crispi put away 
the woman, 


One thing stands out prominently from this book, and 
that is the rottenness of Italian politics. Any chamber 
can be tricked into voting contrary to its convictions by 
raising a cross-issue, and snatching a vote under the 
temporary influence of emotion. In this way Ministers 
with a majority at their back can be and are daily over¬ 
thrown. A hopeful state of things for Italy! This, at 
least, can be said of the questionable Crispi, that he was a 
man who knew his own mind in a fluctuant mass of 
intriguers; that he was a man of power, purpose, and 
ability, among a chamber of mediocrities. A Freethinker, 
he yet refused to join the celebration in honour of 
Giordano Bruno, because “he was not an atheist.” A re¬ 
publican, he was practical enough to prefer national unity 
to a political theory. A questionable man, upon whom the 
last word has yet to be said, but visibly a man. And 
modem Italy lacks men. 


A Lady of Quality. 

Lady Louisa Stuart: Selections from Her MSS. Edited by 
Hon. James A. Home. (Edinburgh: David Douglas. 
7s. 6d.) 

Lady Louisa Stuart, the youngest of a large family, 
in 1757 began a life which did not close till the middle 
of the present century. She never married, but we are 
assured she had the gift of friendship. Although she 
began to write when very young, she had a- strong 
prejudice against appearing in print, natural in a day 
when it was considered infra dig. for a lady of quality 
to be an advertised author ; and the only composition 
by her that had seen the light before the appearance 
of the present volume is the chapter of “ Introductory 
Anecdotes ” contained in the Life of her grandmother, 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. It may be said at once 
that the selections from her writings which we owe to 
Mr. Home whet our appetite for a volume of her' letters 
still to come. She joined to a marked ability for narrative 
that talent for digression which is the soul of the essayist. 
With a satirical eye she noted the foibles, of humanity, 
and was never tired of observing how impostors may lead 
the world by the nose. She had, we may believe, no 
patience with the incomprehensible (unless it were in her 
religion), and one trembles to think what she would have 
said of modem symbolism. Providence gave her, however, 
two much more suitable subjects for her study — the 
Duchess of Argyll (Jane Warburton that was) and Lady 
Mary Coke, her youngest daughter. The duchess affords 
as remarkable an instance as one can cite of a woman’s 
“ nameless charm.” She came “ raw from Cheshire ” to 
be “Maide of Honer ” (as her mother spells it) to Queen 
Anne. The following anecdote exhibits the state of her 
culture: 

The removals of the court (while there was a court) from 
palace to palace were superintended by a state officer 
called the Harbinger. As the ladies consulted together 
about their packages, on a rumour of the Queen’s going 
suddenly to Windsor: “ Well, for my part,” said Jenny, 

‘ ‘ I sha'n't trouble myself—must not the scavenger take care 
of us maids of honour P ” 

“Jenny ” deserves our sympathy under the circumstances 
in which she made the acquaintance of the Duke of 
Argyll. “ Trained under King William, who gave him a 
Dutch regiment before he was seventeen,” he had acquired 
a “ military reputation inferior to Marlborough’s alone.” 
Young and exceedingly handsome as he was, it led to 
much tittering when Jenny toasted him at the dinner given 
by the Duke of Shrewsbury to the Maids of Honour on 
Queen Anne’s birthday. She cried, and the incident came 
before the hero’s notice, who forthwith sought her out. 
Hating, as he did, his legal wife, from whom he was 
separated, the Duke of Argyll fell passionately in love 
with Jenny, and was certain he had discovered a paragon 
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when she refused to become his mistress at any price. At 
last his wife died, and he wished to be reunited imme¬ 
diately, but Jenny obliged him to wait till a decent term 
had expired. They married in 1717, and she never lost 
her power over him till he died, although she once bitterly 
.disappointed him. According to Lady Louisa she was not 
beautiful, she had no mental endowments, and she made 
his home a nest of toad-eaters and chatterboxes. It was 
impossible to enjoy his great gifts of conversation there. 

Either his Jane came up and took the words out of his 
mouth without ceremony, or else the clack of her tea- 
table arose, and some tale of soandal, or history of a game 
at quadrille, or dissertation about buying dishclouts 
drowned his harmonious voice. 

Lady Louisa speaks of his “infatuation,” which long 
after has marriage “ did literally equal what philtres ana 
sorcery were believed to produce of old,” and tells us how 
he carried about with him a beautiful miniature of a lady 
whom he described as “my Jane,” but who bore no 
resemblance to her. No, he was not a humorist, as the 
anecdote might imply, he was abjectly in love with his 
English Dulcinea. What was her charm? Perhaps it 
was in her touch, a magnetism wholesome and sustaining, 
which many very foolish women exercise unwittingly. 
Perhaps also because she had so little love to give that 
he was never satiated. 

Lady Mary Coke married a rake, and sued him for cruel 
usage. One can hear her answering the lawyers: “Never 
was any human creature treated as I have been.” “ That 
we do not doubt, madam; but the law requires of you 
a proof. . . . Will you please to enter into particulars ? ” 
“ It is enough to say that in every respect my usage was 
most barbarous.” “ Cannot your ladyship state some one 
act on some one day ? ” “ O ! a thousand acts every day.” 
The poor lady had indeed once been struck, and once, 
dreadful to relate, Lord Coke had called her an “ affected 

b-’ ’ for reading Locke upon the Human Understanding. 

None the less her case fell to the ground completely. 

Chaste as marble was Lady Mary, and vain to the verge 
of imbecility. She had convinced herself that that ruffianly 
wag, Edward, Duke of York, was in love with her, and 
when he died it was unwise to mention Westminster Abbey 
in her presence. “ Child! ” she cried Once to a youthful 
offender, “what do you mean? Have you a mind to 
make me faint awav ? Did I not forbid you to say any¬ 
thing about the Abbey ? ” She had travelled a good bit, 
and had annoyed the Empress Marie Therese, from whom 
she had received gracious treatment, by some indiscretion. 
The Empress’s consequent coldness was actually construed 
into a feud by the imaginative Lady Maty. Once, in 
England, she bid at an auction for a chest of drawers. 
For a prank, as it would seem, a “swarthy, shabby-looking 
fellow ” raised the sum to a “ ridiculous height.” “ The 
matter being so trifling,” quoth Lady Mary, in retailing 
her adventure, “I protest it had not occurred to me 
before, but nothing escapes the vigilance of that person. ” 
“ That person ” was Marie Therese. 

The book contains some hitherto unpublished letters of 
Sir Walter Scott. He had confided to Lady Louisa the 
secret of his authorship. In 1827 Lord Meadowbank, Sir 
Walter not objecting, identified him with the Waverley 
Novels in a speech made in a drawing-room. Whereupon 
Sir Walter made good the avowal. “My secret,” he 
writes cheerily, “ was just in the case of Jack Meggot’s 
monkey, which died just when Jack got completely tired 
of him. Besides, I was sorry for telling lies which were 
not believed. A lawyer, like Fag in the Rivals, never 
cares for telling a lie either to serve himself or his client, 
but it goes against one’s conscience to be found out." 
There is a pathetic postscript to one of the letters, all of 
which date shortly after the heavy loss involved by 
Constable’s failure. “ You will have difficulty, I fear, in 
reading this, but my eyes are failing me fast. I cannot 
charge them with idleness.” 


Here we must take leave of Mr. Home's fascinating 
volume. In it the most high born personages may be met 
on a simple footing, and there is something very enviable 
in being on such familiar terms with them at so little 
expense to ourselves. Of Lady Louisa’s original composi¬ 
tions in verse—echoes of Pope—little need be said. Here, 
however, is an enchanting couplet: 

Bat if she smiled, tee-hees awoke 
Prophetic of her unborn joke. 

This, too, is a great line, sublimely humorous. It refers 
to the king who was fooled into believing he wore a 
beautiful mantle when he really had next to nothing on: 

In unbeseeming garb succinctly clad. 


The Telegraph in the Library. 

Essays in Librarianship and Bibliography. By Bichard 
Garnett, C.B., LL D. (George Allen. 6s.) 

It was meet, as well as in accordance with precedent, that 
the late distinguished Keeper of the Printed Books in the 
British Museum should himself contribute a volume to 
that “ Library Series ” of which he is the editor. He has 
fulfilled the obligation by bringing together a couple of 
dozen scattered papers which made their first appearances 
in magazines and newspapers, or were prepared as essays in 
practical bibliography for communication to the Library 
Association and kindred societies. Despite the drawbacks of 
repetition, which are inevitable from this process of collect¬ 
ing scattered contributions to the literature of one great 
subject, the volume is not only full of entertainment 
for the general reader, but contains much handy matter 
such as the bookman needs often to consult. There is, for 
instance, an exhaustive account of the printing of the 
British Museum Catalogue—that crowning achievement of 
Dr. Garnett’s career in Great Bussell-street—as well ad 
of the introduction of the sliding press. The one has pro¬ 
vided catalogue space for three centuries to come—the 
calculation is based upon the perhaps too sanguine hope 
that the printing presses of the world will never be more 
productive than they are at present—while the other has 
removed all anxiety about the storage of books for a 
generation or two. 

But although Dr. Garnett is now enjoying his well- 
earned rest from the active labours of the librarian, his 
heart, it is clear, is still in Bloomsbury, and he writes a 
preface to emphasise some of the points he has urged in 
the collected articles. He satisfied himself long ago that 
the usefulness of the British Museum Beading-room will 
never be complete until telegraphy is brought in to the aid 
of reader, librarian, and attendant. The idea of sitting 
down at your padded desk and telegraphing for the book 
you want is a little startling at first; but Dr. Garnett 
shows that it would be exceedingly simple and practical, 
and a saving of time and temper to those concerned. The 
suggestion is that an electrical transmitter connected with 
a printing telegraph instrument should be fixed upon every 
desk. The reader would thus “ wire ” the usual details of 
the book required, and they would be simultaneously 
ticked out inside the library. It is quite an idyllic picture 
which Dr. Garnett calls up of the scene in the Beading- 
room when the “ ticker ” is installed: “ No more troops of 
boy attendants, with the inevitable noise and bustle; 
nothing but the messenger speeding on his silent errand, 
and the quiet delivery of books at the desks: an un¬ 
paralleled scene of perfect physical repose in the midst of 
intense mental activity.” We are disappointed to find 
that, with all his ingenuity, Dr. Garnett is not prepared 
with any scheme for the circumvention of the infamous 
and distressing Museum headache—one of the least pre¬ 
ventive ills inflicted upon literary flesh and blood. Stale 
and stagnant in mild weather, muggy and outrageously 
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over-heated in winter, the atmosphere of the famous 
rotunda is endurable with difficulty even by the regular 
reader, while to the occasional visitor it means prostration. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the whole of the 
book is devoted to the institution which is necessarily 
uppermost in the author’s mind. The other essays present 
plenty of variety, and range from a learned discourse upon 
the bibliography of Argentina and Paraguay (exactly the 
subject in which the Spanish-book loving Robert Southey 
would have revelled) to a casual reference to the date of 
the introduction of blotting-paper. The charming article 
upon “ Some Book-hunters of the Seventeenth Century ” 
is as pleasantly aneodotal as any “ general reader ” can 
desire. There is, in especial, a modern story of a lady 
who beat down a second-band bookseller from two shillings 
to eighteenpence for a copy of the first edition of George 
Meredith’s Poems, worth commercially ten or twelve 
guineas. The lady knew its value, and the bookseller did 
not (this aboriginal simplicity is as scarce as the par¬ 
ticular book), and Dr. Garnett is not quite sure whether 
he most admires or execrates her. It is clear, at all events, 
that she has in her the makings of a very knowing second¬ 
hand bookseller. 


“ Dress in Red, and Don’t Talk.” 

Coeimo de’ Medici. By K. Dorothea Ewart. “ Foreign 
Statesmen ” Series. (Macmillan & Go. 2s. 6d.) 

This is a good contribution to the “ Foreign Statesmen ” 
series; good not only for the care and lucidity with which 
the web of Cosimo de’ Medici’s foreign and domestic 
policy has been unravelled, but also for the pains bestowed 
upon delineating the portrait of the man. Cosimo was the 
founder of what may be called the Medicean dynasty at 
Florence, but he was not the first of the Medici. His 
father, Giovanni, had set on foot before him what became 
the traditional family policy of championing the popular 
party of Florence against the narrow rule of the merchant 
oligarchy. This way rose the Pisistratidse to tyranny at 
Athens; this way the Medici. After Giovanni’s death, 
Cosimo was attacked by a rival, Rinaldo degli Albizzi, and 
banished; but he returned, and set himself to the difficult 
task of becoming master of the city. He succeeded, 
through his unparalleled genius for intrigue, of holding 
every thread in his hands without troubling his head about 
the semblance of power. Luca Fitti built a vast palace 
beyond the Amo, and Luca Pitti fell. Cosimo, more wise, 
waved aside the tempting design of Brunelleschi, and built 
himself a modest town house in the Via Larga. He let 
Brunelleschi build the magnificent church of San Lorenzo, 
and there he lies beneath a plain slab of porphyry, with 
the high inscription, Coimue Pater Patriae. His own taste 
was not for splendour. He provided Trionfi for the delight 
of a pageant-loving folk; but he did not care himself to 
watch the actors and buffoons. He wore the plain red cloak 
of a citizen. “ Dress in red, and don’t talk ” was his 
advice to the ambitious politician; and Philippe de Corn- 
mines notes it as a secret of his rule that “ his authority 
was soft and amiable, and such as is necessary for a free 
town.” The outward aspect of Florence owes him much. 
Besides San Lorenzo, he built San Marco, where they show 
you a cell that was his own retreat. And the palazzo in the 
Via Larga, modest in design as it was, was glorified with 
the finest decoration of the age of great decorators. Luca 
della Robbia designed his summer-house, Ghiberti his 
reliquary; Donatello made medallions for the courtyard. 
Nor is there anything more exquisite than the dark little 
chapel with its four walls one continued fresco of rich fancy 
and jewelled colour byBenozzi Gozzoli: 

It represents the journey of the Magi. All round the 
walls ride in an unbroken cavalcade the kings and their 
attendants, a gay and motley crowd, like the throng of a 
mediaeval pilgrimage, arrayed in the brightest and most 


fanciful of Renascence costume, with hawks and hounds 
and finely caparisoned horses, yet with something of 
seriousness in their faces, as if in tribute to the sacred spot 
in which they find themselves; . . . Cosimo rides in the 
procession, a soberly attired, unassuming old man, but 
without the look of foxey cunning which his best k nown 
portrait gives him: the lad Lorenzo, crowned with roses, 
sits jauntily upon his white horse. 

For the painters Cosimo’s patronage was Catholic. Paolo 
Uccello and Andrea del Castagno, the realists and lovers 
of perspective, shared it with the' saintly primitive Fra 
Angelico. The vagrant Filippo Lippi, escaped from his 
cloister, he housed in his own palace, and said; “One 
must treat these people of extraordinary genius as if they 
were celestial spirits, and not like beasts of burden.” 
Cosimo was a great book-collector, too, and many of his 
treasures have found their way to the Laurentian. He 
took a singular interest in Platonic or Neo-Platonic philo¬ 
sophy, and with more of mysticism than you would suspect 
in the keen diplomatist and man of business founded an 
“Academy” at his villa of Careggi, and had the boy 
Marsiglio Ficino educated for the express purpose of 
devoting his life to a great translation of the master. “ I 
owe to Plato much, to Cosimo no less,” says Ficino; “ he 
realised for me the virtues of which Plato gave me the 
conception.” Let this, as well as the inscription in San 
Lorenzo, be his epitaph. 


Other New Books. 

Thu Human Boy. By Eden Phillpotts. 

This volume contains eleven sketches of schoolboy life at 
Merivale School, and is supposed to be written by one or 
other of the boys themselves. The plots are simple 
enough: the boys entrench themselves in one of the dormi¬ 
tories as a protest against being taught by a bounder; or 
fall in love with the headmaster’s daughters; or smoke 
and are overtaken by the usual Nemesis. But the sketches 
are funny enough, and we must confess to having laughed 
a good deal over Freckles, Nubbs, Bradwell, and the rest 
of them. On the whole, perhaps, “ Freckles and Frenchy ” 
has amused us most. Freckles came to Merivale from 
Australia, cram full of legends of bushrangers. He bush- 
ranged in the woods about the school, had a belt lined 
with “ human skin, said to be flayed off a chap by 
cannibals somewhere,” a bowie knife, a spirit lamp, a 
collapsible tin pot, and a bag of tea. “ He said tea was 
the very life of men in the bush.” “Nubby” proceeds 
thus with his description of Freckles: 

Lastly, Freckles had a flat lead mask, with holes for the 
eyes and mouth, which he always fitted on when trespass¬ 
ing. He said it was copied from the helmet Ned Kelly, 
the King of the Bushrangers, used to wear; but it was 
not bullet-proof, but only used for a disguise. We were 
in the same dormitory, and one night, when all the chaps 
had gone to sleep, he dressed up in these things and stood 
where some moonlight came in, and certainly looked jolly. 
Once, as an awful favour—me being smaller than him, and 
not fast enough to run away from a man—he let me come 
and see what he did when bushranging on a half-holiday 
in winter. “ I sha’n’t run my usual frightful risks with 
you,” he said, “ because I might have to open fire to save 
you, and that would be very disagreeablo to me ; but we’ll 
trespass a bit, and I’ll shoot a few things, if I can. I 
don’t shoot much—only for food.” 

“Freckles” finally tries to “stick up” the French 
master who had called him an “ aborigine,” and the result 
was disastrous to Freckles. 

The sketch, as we have intimated, is funny; but even 
while we laughed we were conscious of something wrong, 
as though we were being cheated of our laughter. Mr. 
Phillpotts knows exactly what schoolboys do, and can lay 
bare their inmost thoughts; likewise he shows an all- 
pervading sense of humour which will delight the uu- 
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reflecting reader. The reflecting reader, however,' remem¬ 
bers that it is not Mr. Phillpotts but a schoolboy who is 
telling the story, and he knows that a schoolboy is not 
given to self-analysis, and has no sense of humour at all. 
The schoolboy is the most serious of beings; he does 
grotesque things, but does not realise their absurdity. The 
boy who swears secrecy on crossed knives is amusing, but 
is quite unconscious that he is amusing. Now and then 
Mr. Phillpotts really tries to pretend that the lower school 
boy is writing and puts us off with “ innosent ” and 
“ strateji.” But we are not deceived for a moment, know¬ 
ing that if the spelling is the spelling of “Nubby”the 
mind is the mind of Mr. Phillpotts. 

The author of Lying Prophets and Children of the Mist 
cannot be permitted to amuse us under false pretences. 
And though we do not doubt that many people will laugh 
at The Human Boy we must point out that it would have 
been a greater artistic success if the author had changed 
his personal pronouns. (Methuen & Co. 6s.) 

The Story of Eclipses. By Georoe F. Chambers. 

The eclipse of the sun which will take place on May 28 
of next year will be visible in its totality no farther away 
from England than Spain and Portugal. Iu the United 
States it will be visible over a very large tract of country. 
It is partly in view of the fact that so many Anglo-Saxons 
will be able to see this eclipse that Mr. Chambers has 
produced this little book, wnich takes its place in the 
“ Library of Useful Stories.” Mr. Chambers appends to 
his lucid account of eclipses much useful information con¬ 
cerning hotels, steamers, and trains for tourists and 
astronomers who intend to go to the Peninsula. In a 
chapter on the literary use of eclipses by poets and writers, 
Mr. Chambers confesses his inability to find any historic 
basis for Gloster’s allusion in “ King Lear “ These late 
eclipses in the Sun and Moon portend no good to us.” In 
“ Othello ” the Moor exclaims: 

O, insupportable ! O heavy, hour ! 

Methinks it should be now a huge eolipse 
Of Sun and Moon, and that the affrighted globe 
Should yawn at alteration. 

Milton, of course, has several allusions to eclipses: 

It was that fatal and perfidious bark 

Built in th’ eclipse, and rigg’d with curses dark 

That sunk so low that sacred head of thine. 

But his finest passage of the kind is the one in which he 
compares Satan to the Sun in eclipse : 

As when the Sun new-risen 
Looks through the horizontal misty air 
Shorn of his beams, or, from behind the Moon 
In dim eclipse, disastrous twilight sheds 
On half the nations, and with fear of change 
Perplexes Monarchs. 

The book admirably fulfils it purpose, which is to expound 
the phenomena of eclipses to general readers. (Newnes, 
Ltd. Is.) 

King Robert the Brdce. By A. F. Murison. 

Prof. Murison has already written a monograph of Sir 
William Wallace for the “ Famous Scots ” series. The 
life of Bruce for the same series has very properly been 
committed to the same hands. For both stories Prof. 
Murison has gone to the primary authorities. In con¬ 
sidering Bruce Prof. Murison has taken his own line on 
several controverted points, though space has precluded 
anything like formal argument. And it begets confidence 
in the reader to find the author deprecating “ the exagger¬ 
ated pedestal of Patriotism reared for Bruce by the 
undiscriminating, if not time-serving, eulogies of Barbour 
and Fordun.” The deductions made, ‘‘the figure of the 
Hero remains colossal.” In thirteen short and very read¬ 
able chapters Prof. Murison shows why. (Oliphant, 
Anderson, & Ferrier. Is. 6d.) 


Some Aspects of Primitive Church Life. 

By William Bright, D.D. 

Canon Bright’s book is very different in tone to the fore¬ 
going. It is, in fact, a reprint of addresses delivered to 
“ a summer meeting of the clergy ”—who must, at any 
rate, be supposed to know their Chirich history—and the 
writer does not, therefore, feel himself called upon to be 
as popular, while the nature of his audience doubtless 
prevented him from being as impartial, as Dr. Waterman. 
For the rest, it covers nearly the same period, and perhaps 
comes from the same school of thought as the American 
work. A great part both of the text and of the notes in 
the earlier chapters are occupied with the exposure of 
what the author considers the errors of Lightfoot and 
Hort; but the author gives rather greater prominence to 
the position of the laity in the Primitive Church than has 
been assigned to it in certain quarters. Thus, he quotes 
with approval St. Cyprian’s dictum, that the bishop should 
“ do nothing without the presbytery and the concurrence 
of the people,” although he is careful to remind his 
hfearers that the layman of that day was in a much fuller 
sense a member of the Church, and much better informed 
on Church questions, than the person who often nowadays 
calls himself “ a lay member of the National Church," 
because he belongs to none other. For the rest, it goes 
without saying that the book is well and carefully written, 
and should be of use in the controversy as to the internal 
government of the Anglican Church which some think is 
ooming upon us. - (Longmans.) 

Some New Editions. 

The late Sir James Fitzjames Stephen’s Digest of the 
Law of Evidence (Macmillan) has reached its fifth edition 
in its twenty-fifth year. ; The editors, Sir Herbert and 
Mr. Harry Lushington Stephen, have followed the original 
edition closely, but they have had to deal with several new 
Acts of importance—particularly the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children Act, 1894, and the Criminal Evidence Act, 
1898. For lay readers who do not know this work we 
may mention that it is no bulky tome, and that its interest 
may well be appreciated- by the unlearned in the law who 
like to follow law cases.—Another new edition, which 
is more than a reprint, is the third edition of Sir H. 
Thompson’s Modem , Cremation. The latest information 
about Cremation, and the most matured arguments in its 
favour, will be found in this volume, which forms a cheap 
and handy manual on the whole subject.—For the Alpine 
season Mr. Murray has issued new editions, at three 
shillings each, of Mr. Whymper’s Guides to Zermatt and 
Chamounix and the Range of. Mont Blanc .—In every part 
of the year boys become ripe for a trade or profession. 
Hence a new and augmented edition of Messrs. Pechell 
and Nolan’s Professions for Boys. Dr. Welldon’s preface 
to the first edition is reprinted, and we are told that 
twenty-two new professions have been dealt with, and 
that the information given throughout has been revised 
and completed. Here the anxious father may compare 
the claims of Accountancy and the Bengal Pilot Service, 
of Art and Tea-planting, as careers for his sons.— 
Mr. Baring-Gould has prepared a new and revised 
edition of The Vicar of Morwenstow , under which title 
we have the biography of Robert Stephen Hawker, the 
Cornish poet, whose collected works are now exciting so 
much interest. The extent and nature of the revision are 
not stated, but we draw attention to the speaking portrait 
of the poet-parson which forms the frontispiece.—Tlte 
“ Temple Classics ” series is as “ one that travelleth.” 
Its most interesting recent addition, to our mind, is 
Thoughts of Divines and Philosophers , selected by Mr. Basil 
Montagu. Here the sentences of Jeremy Taylor, Dr. 
South, Dr. Barrow, and Sir Thomas Browne make 
harmonious thunder. 
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Fiction. 

The Heart of Toil. By Octave Thanet. 

(Downey & Co., Ltd. 6s.) 

This volume of short stories reaches excellence. The tales 
are so workmanlike, so shapely, so unaffected, so pleasing, 
that it is not easy to find faults in them. They represent 
the very best literary art of the American magazines—an 
art which is at once “ popular ” and dignified. One can 
imagine that they are looked forward to month by month, 
and appreciated as something indigenous, distinctively 
American. Yet in some mysterious way they fail in the 
effectiveness whieh would seem to be tike due reward of 
their merit. They arouse emotions which are only tepid. 
They leave the reader almost indifferent—and surprised, 
so obvious is the skill, that he is almost indifferent. 
Without doubt they are sentimental, and that is against 
them. But Kipling is sentimental, rankly sentimental 
sometimes, and many another strong hand. It is not their 
sentimentality which weakens them. It must be—we 
arrive at the result by a process of exclusion—a certain 
restriction of outlook, an always-present inability to see 
largely. So much for our dispraise, which we admit is 
neither precise nor satisfactory. 

“Octave Thanet” takes her scenes from the life of the 
American working-man of the upper grade—the working¬ 
man who gets good wages, strikes for better, forms him¬ 
self into leagues of which each member is a “ knight,” and 
goes about, metaphorically, flying the Whitmanesque 
flag: 

“ I exist as I am, that is enough.” 

The theatre of her drama is not New York, but a com¬ 
paratively small manufacturing town on the banks of the 
Mississippi (a Mississippi • strangely different from Mark 
Twain’s). The first story in the book, “The Non- 
Combatant,” is the best. Here the workmen have been 
on strike for weeks, and the non-combatant is one Race 
Battles, a small grocer who, out of the goodness of his 
heart, has risked his friendship with the big wholesale 
men by giving credit to the strikers. The pathos and 
insecurity of Battles’ position, his admirable courage, his 
kindliness, and his undying pluck are really very well 
rendered. Mr. Battles has a wife and daughter, both 
delightfully drawn. 

“ Will it cl) eer him up, do you really think, ma ? ” said 
she. 

“ Stella Battles ! Don’t you know no more of your pa 
than not to know he’ll be tickled to death P There ain’t a 
father in town wouldn’t be ! I should say / ” 

Stella placed the bread and the tiny mite of butter— 
meals did not have their former generous look at the 
grocer’s now. She looked at the table-cloth and spoke in 
a soft rush, like one who fears the failing of her own 
courage midway: “Ma, I know he would be pleased, 
usually; but—he seems so changed and worried all the 
time now, and—and there w.rnld be the expense of the 
graduating dress, the gloves, and ribbons and those 
things-” 

“ Don’t you fret, lambie,” returned the mother tenderly, 
as the girl’s voice quivered and sank; “if pa can’t raise 
the money for your graduating muslin, your ma can! 
And you know pa sets the world and all by your learning 
But he’s so beset and worried now, he don’t know which 
way to turn. But you see how it is, Stella, it’s seven 
weeks now since the boys struck, and the bills are going 
on and on; and there don’t seem no more chance now 
than there was the first week—not so much, even—that 
the strike will be settled : and however will the bills get 
paid? It makes the creeps come up my back when I 
think of it; I don’t wonder there’s gray hairs in Race’s 
head, nor that he groans in his sleep. I don’t see how 
pa’d live through it to fail! He said that when he mort¬ 
gaged the house last week, and I cried when I signed. 
But he’s got the money to pay Wells. He’s the worst, 
that man! ” 

Mr. Battles ultimately emerges safe from his troubles. 


To witness the ruin of such a man would have been 
intolerable. Nevertheless, “Octave Thanet” might well 
have spared our sensibilities at a slightly less expense of 
crude “ happiness ” at the conclusion. In this, as in all 
the other stories, the various types of working man are 
sketched with skill and understanding. Dick Leroy, the 
“straight" labour leader, who appears in most of tho 
tales, is a charming character, and he would be even more 
charming were he less perfect. 


Oilet Ingilby. By W. E. Norris. With 8 Illustrations by 
Percy F. S. Spence. (Methuen. 6 s.) 

A poet, with or without knickerbockers and curls, is an 
interesting creature. The process by which the feeling of 
poetry is articulated might form the subject of a most 
valuable inquiry. But although Giles Ingilby is a poet, 
he does not, unfortunately, find in Mr. Norris an exponent 
of his temperament. There is just one luminous touch: 
“ He composed the words of the chant to which his feet 
kept time in a sort of spontaneous nonsense chant, drawn 
from him by the scenery and the weather, yet with here 
and there a couplet in it, or a suggestion of one, not 
unworthy of subsequent remembrance and use.” Apart 
from that and the conversation of the poet’s father, who is 
an editor, the book is a veritable valentine. All the more, 
therefore, is it a typical Mudie novel and all the less an 
important one. In the facility with which Giles is emanci¬ 
pated from the thraldom of trade he pairs with the hero of 
Young Lives. But the samples of the Muse which Mr. Le 
Gallienne generously afforded are darkly withheld by Mr. 
Norris. This is a pity, as Giles seems to have been a kind 
of Kipling, without the versatility. But the reader is to 
have his mind agitated, not his ears tickled. The poet 
staggers against a bar-sinister. How will he reach the 
heroine across that barrier ? He dare not; he flies. It 
really seems rather late in our tolerant century to ring the 
curtain up on this situation, and the genial author seems 
to think that perhaps it is nothing very dreadful after all. 
For one dazzling moment the heroine is allowed to let 
every consideration vanish before the fact that she loves 
her Giles. And really, since she was able to vault the bar, 
why not let it remain as a monument to her agility? But 
Mr. Norris, clever man that he is, knows that, in society, 
to be nice is far more important than to be nimble, and he 
thoughtfully removes the obstacle. It is quite simple. A 
man with a living wife contracts in good faith a marriage 
with a woman with a living husband. 80 he didn’t 
commit bigamy, and she did. The reader may be assured 
that she is an unpleasant person, and that her bigamy is 
not of the slightest consequence. Whereas he—well, at 
any rate, he is a witty man, for he is as grateful for his 
son’s forgiveness “ as a man can be who has just received 
a shovelful of fiery coals upon the top of his head.” The 
novel is admirably written in a style that mingles the 
gentlemanly cynicism of middle life with a sunny apprecia¬ 
tion of the charm of youth. The poet’s mother is extremely 
well-drawn. She is consistent all through in her affection 
and her prejudice. The tea merchant, too, is a life-like, 
intelligent Briton—a very just rendering of a business 
man. One or two of the illustrations—notably the frontis- 
pieoe and that facing p. 129—deserve praise for their 
animation and the skill they evince in perspective. 


The Custom of the Country. By Mrs. Hugh Fraser. 
(Hutchinson. 6 s.) 

It was inevitable that Mrs. Hugh Fraser, having made 
some reputation with A Diplomatist's Wife in Japan, should 
forthwith collect some short stories and republish them as 
a book; but it is a little unfair, since there is no outward 
indication that the volume is made up of five tales, and 
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that “ The Custom of the Country ” is the title of only one 
of them, and that not the first; it is also rather a pity. 
Mrs. Fraser, as she has shown us in her earlier work, 
knows Japan well, sympathises with its people, and is (we 
use the phrase in a complimentary sense) an agreeable 1 
rattle. But these qualities, though they suffice for a 
couple of volumes of observant gossip, are not enough for 
the building of one good short story. Mrs. Fraser, to tell 
the truth, does not play the game. She breaks the rules 
with an insouciance which almost disarms criticism. We 
will take an example from the title-story. We are sitting 
with Thornton, the hero, on a balcony, watching the father 
and uncle of the Japanese girl whom he loves. They are 
talking confidentially in the opposite house, and Thornton 
and we want to know what they are saying. Obviously 
Thornton and we should learn no more than we can hear 
or see. This is how Mrs. Hugh Fraser cheats at the 
game: 

“ But now Binzo San,” he said, “ will you not ask me 
why I came? ” 

“ For a good and brotherly purpose. I am sure,” replied 
the other, trying to look unconcerned, and filling up the 
tea-cups with a trembling hand. 

“ For a better purpose than yours was when you left 
us,” said his brother. “ I come to undo the wrong you 
did, and to offer you reconciliation and friendship from all 
the family.” 

“ What am I to pay for such precious things, Kato 
Sau ? ” asked Binzo, eyeing him suspiciously and stroking 
his chin. Such an offer from tuch a quarter teemed more 
dungerous than a threat. 

“ There is nothing to pay between brothers.” 

Kato spoke as loftily as Confucius could have done. 

“ There will he hit hotel hill,” thought old Rinzo; hut then 
he wat comforted, fur Kato evidently wanted tomething and 
was disposed to he polite about it. 

The points we have italicised could not possibly have 
been observed by a stranger sitting on the balcony opposite. 
Mrs. Fraser must really learn the rules and stick to them; 
for the breach that may pass in a novel is blatant in the 
short story. Further, we would beg her not to use 
“ praught ” as the past tense of “preach,” even in fun. 
And, finally, we must point out that even if there were 
such a word as “ anthrophoby,” an “ anthrophobic 
woman” could not denote a female who disliked men. 
Those who know nothing of the elements should not try to 
coin words. 


The Strange Story of Hester Wynne. By G. Colmore. 

(Smith, Elder & Co. 6s ) 

This book has a quality of comeliness seldom seen in 
novels of which the object is to arouse a curiosity of dread. 
The author has set herself to write a sensational story 
which should also be artistic. In the result she has been 
rather more artistic than sensational—though more than a 
little sensational. Without descending to the familiar 
trickeries of the serialist, she has yet contrived at the 
beginning to communicate a shudder of apprehension, and 
gradually to intensify and enlarge that shudder as the end 
approaches. The prologue, describing the death of the 
drunken ancestor, is very well done, and (very different 
from the average prologue) legitimately and effectively 
chosen. The idea of Hester’s necklet is neatly exploited; 
and the pursuit of her by Jesse Pimpernel, that terrible 
child of a terrible mother, is not only thrilling in its 
progress, but productive of continual uncertainty as to its 
ultimate climax. All these things are as they should be. 
It is just at the finish that, unhappily, “G. Colmore” comes 
to grief. The concocter of mystery is all the while piling 
up a debt of explanation and motivation which, if her 
readers are to be satisfied, must be discharged handsomely 
at the end of the book. We cannot admit that on 
p. 355, where she essays to elucidate Jesse’s conduct, the 
author pays twenty shillings in the pound. The facts 


are crudely and hurriedly stated; and they lack that misty 
atmosphere of suggestion which alone could make them 
accord with the vague terrors that precede them. Further, 
they are not “prepared.” The author’s nervous fear of 
giving away her mystery too soon has carried her into an 
excess of secretive prudence. The reader, when he hears 
the explanation, should be compelled to call himself an 
idiot for not having foreseen that explanation from the 
beginning. That compulsion is part of the mystery- 
monger’s feat. “ G. Colmore ” has not performed it. 

In spite of this, The Strange Story of Hester Wynne is 
worthy of much praise. Well-written, modest, and not 
without real imagination, it gives a glimpse of the artistic 
possibilities of the sensational novel. It would not have 
suffered had it been more sensational. 


Notes on Novels. 

[These notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow f\ 

“ Punchinello.” Anon. 

This is the story of Anthony Dallas—“ Punchinello ”— 
who is represented as a pathetic hunchback ancestor of 
the editor, Dorothy Dallas. Dorothy finds Anthony’s 
biography—“yellowed pages almost falling apart from 
stress of years ”—in a table in the morning-room at Dane’s 
End. With such a hero the story is necessarily couched 
in a minor key, but it is pretty and touching throughout. 
(Bowden. 6s.) 

Secrets of Monte Carlo. By William Le Qukux. 

“With a view to giving the public some idea of the 
class of adventurers who, disguised in dress-shirts and 
claw-hammer coats, frequent the Rooms, I have induced 
Monsieur Antoine Martin, the General Director of the Sur¬ 
veillance Department, to relate one or two of his exciting 
personal reminiscences.” The stories are eleven in number. 
The first ends abruptly on the Place de la Roquette. 
(F. V. White & Co. Is.) 

Five Thodsand Pounds Reward. By Charles Bennett. 

“ Being a true account of the Recovery of the Sezmeer 
Diamonds.” The plot is somewhat original, as the 
diamonds are found by a respectable householder in his 
outhouse, and it is from this point that the hue and cry 
begins. The hue and cry is conducted on land and sea, 
and we are introduced alternately to the rural Dogberry 
and to the smartest of Scotland Yard’s detectives, men of 
“ basilisk-like gaze.” (Warne & Co. Is.) 

The Mystery of Sheldon Bars. By Ina Leon Cassilis. 

A typical holiday story for the pier-end and the board¬ 
ing-house bay window. “ Her hands were gloveless—one 
could not think of those slender, delicate hands wielding 
a murderer’s weapon; one could not think of that fragile- 
looking girl, with her noble face, and pathetic, dark eyes, 
committing a hideous and cowardly crime.” (Henderson. 
3d.) 

The Humbling of Mark Lester. By Bessie Marohant. 

A melodramatic story of married life. Trouble and 
misunderstanding are piled up, and then . . . “Alice 
had risen, and was standing before him, the dawn of a 
half-incredulous happiness in her eyes. . . . ‘ Then I am 
not Alice Desart’ . . , and so the reconciliation was 
effected in the old apple-room under the eaves. . . . ‘ Let 
him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall.’ ” 
(Simpkin Marshall. 2s. 6d.) 
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Wanted: Good Histories. 

There is no doubt that popular history is in a bad way. 
Gibbon, Macaulay, Froude, Green—where are the suc¬ 
cessors of these men? Apparently they are buried in 
class-rooms and record offices, where they pore over ancient 
documents, and produce works which the average man 
does not recognise as histories. It appears, too, that they 
are scornful of the old giants, and not in the least inclined 
to emulate their triumphs. History, they say, is not for 
the public, it is not legitimate material for literary treat- 
mept, and on no account must it be invested with human 
interest. History is science; history is specialism. The 
very right of “general history” to exist is disputed. 
These yiews are set forth by Messrs. G. V. Langlois and 
C. S. Seignobos in their Introduction to the Study of History, - 
and are thus interpreted by Mr. Andrew Lang in the 
current number of Blackwood. Reviewing the same book 
nearly a year ago under the title, “For Serious Students,” 
we dwelt upon its uncompromising advocacy of scholarly 
methods in the display of history. The authors themselves 
describe their book as “ an essay on the method of the 
historical sciences ” ; and we were led to remark : 

Such a critical analysis as is here portrayed would hare 
been impossible half a century ago. History was regarded 
as a branch of polite literature—picturesque effect rather 
than truth of actual fact was the aim of the historian. 
But the critical methods Of the scholar and the analytical 
methods of the student of natural science hare been 
adapted by the students of human history, and it would 
not be too much to say that the whole craft of the historian 
has been rerolutionised. 

It is this revolution which engages the attention of Mr. 
Andrew Lang, to whose article, “History as She Ought to 
be Wrote,” we wish to draw attention. For we are glad 
that Mr. Lang has taken up—we were nearly saying his 
cudgel, but let us call it his effective switch in defence of 
glowing and readable history. Again reverting to our 
own review of Messrs. Langlois & Seignobos’ book, we 
said: “What the writers, perhaps, fau to appreciate is 
this—that, however much the labour of the historian may 
be indebted to that of the antiquarian specialist, his own 
work must needs be essentially literary—in other words, 
that history must always remain a branch of literature.” 
Unfortunately we have no historians using specialists in 
this way. The historians are themselves specialists, and 
are working for their own hands, neglecting the public 
and alternately hugging each other or quarrelling with 
each other. General history is neglected, because it is 
voted uncritical and impossible. “ Thus,” says Mr. Lang, 

tiny bits of knowledge are to be the special property of a 
small class ; some owning one “ poffle or pendicle,” some 
another. Nobody has a right in the general folkland of 
the past. To vary the metaphor, I venture to conceive 
that just as rivers exist to feed navigable canals, so mono¬ 
graphs and other valuable works of specialists exist as 
feeders of “ general history ” ; of something that intelli¬ 
gent men ana women can read, and thereby be instructed. 
I am not arguing that the historian ought to be a mass of 
prejudices, like Froude or Macaulay ; still less that he 
ought to employ the violent rhetoric of Mr. Green. But 
he should aim at producing a “ work of art ” ; he should— 


indeed, he must—employ his constructive imagination. 
The defect of Macaulay’s, Froude’s, and Mommsen’s 
books is not that they are works of art, but that, as works 
of art, they are injured by glaring colour and want of 
keeping and discordant “ values.” 

The public, maybe, do not see the discordant values. 
But they feel the charm of Froude’s and Macaulay’s 
histories, and nothing will wean them from these except 
histories of equal grip. 

People who care for history fall back on Froude and 
Macaulay, though their works, in every sense, are not 
“ up to date,” and would benefit by notve variorum, cor¬ 
recting the errors and adding new material. The truth is, 
that the books of Macaulay and Froude—nay, even of 
Mommsen—are literature, while the new schools of his¬ 
torians ‘ ‘ despise literature, and insist on producing what 
they call “science.” Thus, though in our universities 
historical study is infinitely more popular than ever it 
was; though our young men pore over charters, and our 
young women (according to Mr. Frederic Harrison) peruse 
mediaeval washing-bills—none the less we have scarcely a 
historian whom the public reads. 

Nor is Mr. Lang the only writer who is conscious of the 
unsatisfied public hunger for good history. In the current 
issue of the Speaker, Mr. Quiller-Couch, in discussing the 
old county histories, points out that history may be 
interesting for its very lack of art. Mere stupidity and 
blindness—anything but cold, purse-lipped science—will 
achieve the readable. Thus he applies the lesson; 

If our serious historians were one half so stupid as they 
insist they ought to be; if they really had no sense of 
proportion, of the difference between coins and lupins, no 
“ literary ” knack, no notion of composition ; if they had 
the extreme courage of their opinions, and would throw 
the unsorted facts before us in shovelfuls; if, in short, 
they would write as the old county historians wrote, why, 
then their histories of Europe might not perhaps have the 
charm of Clarendon or Gibbon, but they would be, at least, 
as interesting as the ordinary history of a parish. 

But the historians do not want to be interesting. They 
want to undo each other in accuracy. Nowadays, says Mr. 
Lang; 

Historians are between Scylla and Charybdis, to use a 
novel phrase. They jump, like Mr. Froude, into a sea of 
M8S. and bring up a book of absorbing interest—a pearl, 
but a bizarre pearl, like those so cunningly set in gold by 
the artists of the Renaissance. Or they pore over their 
work with a patent double-million magnifying pair of 
spectacles, and never produce anything worth looking at. 
Of the two maladies, give me Froude’s disease. Measles 
is better than paralysis. And paralysis it is when, as Von 
Pflugk Harting says, “The highest branches of historical 
science are despised: all that is valued is microscopic 
observations and absolute accuracy in unimportant details.” 
Our authors, nevertheless, applaud the perpetual micro¬ 
scopic criticism which scholars bestow on each other. 
“Barring the harshness, they are quite right.” They 
“bar the door against the tribe of incapables and char¬ 
latans who once infested their profession.” But how can a 
scholar be doing anything worth mentioning if he eternally 
“ gets up and bars the door ” ? Time, and that promptly, 
will get rid of humbugs. 

Scientific history can never endure because it never 
trusts itself. Like Master Pliable it is for going back. 
Before its ink is dry new data are recognised, new con¬ 
clusions insisted on. Now the historian who hopes to 
roduce a memorable work must bar his door once, and 
ring his mind to bear on the facts he has acquired 
up to a given moment. He must make an end of the 
process of collecting material, and make a beginning of 
the process of shaping it. To quote Mr. Lang once more : 

It is history written as literature, and with regard to 
style, that does and will remain, cere perennius. Clarendon 
lasts, Macaulay persists, Hume endures, Carlyle is not 
superannuated ; though fresh facts are discovered, and old 
stories are disproved. These, and many other great his¬ 
torical writers, survive by their stole A historian, of 
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course, ought to be accurate (as far as mere mortals may); 
of course he ought to reason correctly (“ at least as far as 
he is able ”)) but if he wants his book to be read, and if 
he wants it to go on being read after he is dust, an historian 
must have style. It is essential. Style is the salt of 
literature, and history is literature. 

It is, of course, only by coincidence that the Atlantic 
Monthly prints this month an article on “The Vitality of 
Macaulay.” It is a rather slap-dash eulogy, and we can 
imagine the ironic smiles of the scientific historian who 
reads it. We smile ourselves when we read that “the 
story of England outdoes the Waverley Novels.” And 
we could wish that the secret of Macaulay’s charm had 
been more discreetly and more accurately probed. But 
the very extravagance of the following passage points to 
certain qualities which can never be divorced from en¬ 
during works of history. That Macaulay had them in 
excess, and that they are here admired in excess, we do 
not deny. Mr. Sidgwick’s article not the less is a sign 
of the times. He says: 

Macaulay’s History suits the majority of Englishmen by 
its virile directness, its honest clearness, its bold definite¬ 
ness. Macaulay is never afraid ; he never shirks; he never 
dissembles or cloaks; he never says “ perhaps ” or “ may¬ 
be,” nor “the facts are obscure,” nor “ authorities differ.” 
He makes the reader know just what effect the evidence 
has produced on his mind. To be sure, there is danger in 
that brilliant rhetoric. The glow of declamation disdains 
the sickly hue of circumspection. The reader of the year 
3000, for whom MacAulay winds his horn, cannot hear the 
shuffling syllables of shambling uncertainties. Men go to 
the window when a fire-engine gallops through the street; 
a gentler summons might not fetch them. There is some¬ 
thing of martial music about Macaulay’s prose. There is 
that in it which excites a man. It belongs to a great advo¬ 
cate, not to blindfolded Justice holding her cautious scales 
and doling out “ifs,” “buts,” “howevers,” as she 
balances probabilities with all the diffidence of Doubt. 

“ He makes the reader know just what effect the 
evidence has produced on his mind.” In other words, the 
literary historian sets himself to build a temple which shall 
at once contain and adorn the truth, and when he has done 
this he removes the scaffolding. His edifice may have 
grave faults, but it has been honestly built and artistically 
conceived. Whereas the scientific historian’s edifice, pain¬ 
fully honest though it be, presents to the eye a world of 
poles and pulleys and, for its only ornament, a notice 
that “ Business ”—the dull necessary business of textual 
criticism, &c.—is being “ carried on as usual.” 


The Poetry of Amy Levy. 

“ Immatube, imitative, and monotonously sad ” is the 
impression left of Amy Levy’s poems from the notices of 
them that appeared during her fife and at the time of her 
death. It is now ten years since she died, and still the 
delicacy and matured simplicity of “ On the Wye in May,” 
“The Village Garden,” “The Lost Friend,” and “Straw 
in the Street ” have attracted little attention. Amy Levy’s 
dominant mood, unfortunately for herself, was a sad one; 
but her sadness shows itself rather as a convinced intel¬ 
lectual attitude than an insistent note of personal despair. 
The optimism she had known seemed shallow-rooted, and 
to her, first as last, individual suffering and death and 
change remain hard, inexplicable facts: 

Evil I see and pain; within my heart 
There is no voice that whispers: “ All is well.” 

And it is her own feelings which inspire the earlier lines 
in A Minor Poet: 

I lament 

The death of youth’s ideal in my heart, 

And, to be honest, never yet rejoiced 

In the world’s progress—scarce, indeed, discerned. 

Her view of the conventional outlook on life and her 


protest against it are found in the “Epitaphon a Common¬ 
place Person who Died in his Bed 

He will never stretch out his hands in vain 
Groping and groping—never again. 

Never ask for bread, get a stone instead. 

Never pretend that the stone is bread. 

“Never to pretend that the stone is bread ” was indeed the 
main principle of her mental life, and it is this principle 
more man the lyric gift with which it is enforced that gives 
vitality and weight to poems which she wrote even as a girl 
of nineteen or twenty. 

A glance at these ( Xantippe , Cambridge, 1881, and the 
collected volume, A Minor Poet, 1884) shows who her 
masters then were. In the two pieces from which the 
volumes are named there is Browning’s rhythm, Brown¬ 
ing’s method, and here and there even an echo of Brown¬ 
ing’s words. In others Heine’s influence is as clear. And 
yet in the manner of this open imitation there is something 
scholarly. She makes no claim to Browning’s large 
humanity or Heine’s bitter insight, but, nevertheless, her 
own power is steadily growing under the influence of each. 
From Browning she learnt that a subtler combination and 
a wider range of emotional experience than hitherto 
belonged to the field of poetry; from Heine, that no feel¬ 
ing is too deep or too painful to find vent in premeditated 
form. 

In these early poems there are already passages of sur- 
rising beauty. One may quote, in spite or metricil 
efect, from the opening lines of Xantippe: 

Low burns the lamp of life : 

The still mom stays expectant, and my soul, 

All weighted with a passive wonderment, 

Waiteth and watcheth, waiteth for the dawn. 

Xantippe, with her ready self-expression, her conscious 
demand for intellectual comradeship, may belong rather to 
Cambridge in the eighties than to the Athens of Socrates. 
But she has life, and she makes a real lament. Moreover, 
when at nineteen a poet has written: 

Death, holding high his retrospective lamp, 
with its fine imagery, or again: 

But swiftly in my bosom there uprose 
A sudden flame, a merciful fury sent 
To save me. 

With that quick insight into passion, she has made her 
claim to be heard. 

In nearly every page of A Minor Poet there are examples 
of this masterly touch, and of a certain freshness of view. 
Her Magdalen, characteristically, is no penitent. She has 
no desire to be forgiven, and 

The outer women’s cold regard; 

The Pastor’s iterated “sin”; 

are indifferent to her. “All things” she “can endure 
save one ”—the memory of past affection. 

Nothing is known or understood 

Save only Pain. I have no faith 

In God or Devil, Life or Death. 

Perhaps in this volume the poem which shows most 
originality of conception is “ Christopher Found.” The 
woman with her poetic gift, her capacity for love, and her 
bare, inhuman life and death, is drawn with terrible 
reality. 

A London Plane-Tree (1889) shows the same astonishing 
advance towards maturity in Amy Levy’s poetry which 
was marked in her prose by the publication a year before 
of j Reuben Sachs. It opens with a dedication to Cle nentina 
Black, a beautiful and thoughtful sonnet, followed by page 
after page where verse and feeling alike testify to the 
development of her power. 

A genuine love of London, its varied life, its sights and 
sounds, has touched the depths of her nature. From ihe 
bewildering multitude of city impressions she has chosen 
those most real to herself. 
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The London poems are very few in number, and the im¬ 
pressions isolated are very simple. The plane-tree is 
one, green and fresh where other trees fade and pine, 
shedding her “recuperative bark” and listening “to the 
voice on city breezes borne.” “ London in July ” brings 
before us summer in 41 the wide waste of square and 
street.” Here, however, the city is only a background for 
the intensity of personal emotion, except in the last verse: 

And who cries out on crowd and mart P 
Who prates of stream and sea ? 

The summer in the city’s heart— 

That is enough for me.” 

Four lines from “London Poets” give the feeling and 
colour of London in autumn and winter: 

When, thin and grey, the melancholy snow 

Clung to the leafless branches overhead; 

Or when the smoke-veiled sky grew stormy-red 
In autumn. 

But, perhaps, trivial as is the verse form she employs, 
the most powerful of this series is “ Straw in the Street.” 
The subject is the presence of death when the dying is 
unknown, and when we are thrown back on the simplest 
human fellowship: 

Here, where the pulses of London beat, 

Someone strives with the Presence grey; 

Ah, is it victory or defeat ? 

Many passages could be quoted in proof that her love 
of the city arose from no deadness to the beauty of the 
country. She knew “ the drowsy fragrance of the limes,” 
and had heard “ the long slow waves caress the shore ”; 
but London, where, “for all the sunset glory, Pain is 
king,” makes the most intimate appeal to her nature. 
The “ Village Garden ” presents with rare directness the 
combined charm of quiet beauty and long association: 

Of many summers are the trees recorders, 

The turf a carpet many summers wove; 

Old-fashioned blossoms cluster in the borders, 
Love-in-a-mist and crimson-hearted clove. 

But the lines of farewell which follow are among those 
which lift her from the crowd of verse writers into the 
company of poets: 

Fain would I bide, but ever in the distance 
A ceaseless voice is sounding clear and low; 

The city calls me with her old persistence. 

The city calls me—I arise and go. 

A London Plane-Tree is so small a volume and so imper¬ 
fectly known that it is difficult not to quote poem after 
poem. “Impotens” is characteristic in its strength of 
sorrow: 

The pitiless order of things, 

Whose laws we may change not nor break. 

Alone I could face it—it wrings 
My heart for your sake.” 

“ The Lost Friend ” is no mere wail of grief. She 
treasures the memory of joy, and as ever refuses to make 
terms with pain: 

Where sorrow long abides, some be that grow 

To hold her dear, but I am not of these; 

Joy is my friend, not sorrow; by strange seas, 

In some far land we wandered, long ago.” 

“ Captivity ” explains still more clearly her passionate 
revolt against wrong, and her intellectual conviction that 
wrong is irremediable. The caged lion may be “ loosed 
from the fetter to wander again,” but in the years of 
captivity “there was wrought what was stronger than iron 
in fetter and bar.” She also loves freedom as she loves 
life, but knows not whether her spirit is by this time bond 
or free: 

I cannot remember my country, 

The land whence I came; 

Whence they brought me and chained me and 
made me 

Nor wild thing nor tame. 


This only I know of my country, 

This only repeat:— 

It was free as the forest, and sweeter 
Than woodland retreat. 

When the chain shall at last be broken, 

The window set wide; 

And I step in the largeness and freedom 
Of sunlight outside; 

Shall I wander in vain for my country ? 

Shall I seek and not find P 
Shall I cry for the bars that encage me, 

The fetters that bind ? 

Shortly after Amy Levy’s death a critic wrote of A 
London Plane-Tree : “ Perhaps the saddest thing about this 
slim little volume of verse, which for the most part is so 
pathetic and often so hopeless in tone, is the evidence it 
affords that the author could never in all probability have 
achieved fame as a poet.” 

To me the saddest thought suggested by the volume, the 
proofs of which were corrected about a week before the 
author’s voluntary death at twenty-seven years of age, is 
that no one can say what so uncompromising a spirit, com¬ 
bined with so rare a gift, might have achieved. In proof 
of this conviction I cannot do better than quote the sonnet 
which I have already mentioned, “ On the Wye in May.” 
No analysis can show, as this poem does, her delicacy of 
feeling, her skill in form, her love of nature, her realisa¬ 
tion of passion, and her unconquered idealism: 

On the Wye nr May. 

Now is the perfect moment of the year. 

Half-naked branches, half a mist of green, 

Vivid and delicate the slopes appear : 

The cool, soft air is neither fierce nor keen, 

And in the temperate sun we feel no fear; 

Of all the hours that shall be and have been, 

It is the briefest as it is most dear, 

It is the dearest as the shortest seen. 

O, it was best, beloved, at the first,— 

Our hands met gently, and our meeting sight 
Was steady; on our senses scarce had bunt 
The faint, fresh fragrance of the new delight. . . . 

I seek that dime, unknown, without a name, 

Where first and best and last shall be the same. 

Ada Wallas. 


The Governess in Fiction. 

The governess is, or was, well-known to fiction. Once a 
prominent figure in literature, she is now, perhaps, mainly 
the invaluable puppet of the penny or threepenny 
novelette. 

Among these older and more imperishable heroines we 
recall a few : the sweet Miss Baby of Dr. Birch and Hie 
Young Friend *; Becky Sharp; the audacious, vivacious, 
melodramatic Miss Gwilt of Armadale ; the pathetic 
Catherine George of The Village on the Cliff-, Jane Eyre, 
and Lucy Snowe. All of the same period this little 
company, but what an assortment of character they 
present! Miss Baby is but a sketch, yet one from the 
pen of a master. A chance allusion, a short parenthesis, 
suffices to make definite that delicate outline, but from 
these we feel the pleasant glow of “the little school¬ 
room ” wherein she sits! “ She keeps the accounts, writes 
out the bills, superintends the linen, and sews on the 
general shirt-buttons. Think of having such a woman at 
home to sew on one’s shirt-buttons!” Happy “old 
pupil ” to whom such happiness befell. 

Of another complexion is the sensational Miss Gwilt, 
with her “mocking laugh,” her “symmetrical limbs,” 
her “merciless tyranny” of voice and eye, a private in 
that regiment of governess-adventuresses of whom the 
immortal Becky is the chief. The resemblance between 
them is but a superficial one, their talents were of the 
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same order; the difference between them, both of one 
calling, both bold sinners as they be, is the difference be¬ 
tween humanity and waxwork, between a figure in the 
National Gallery of Portraiture and an effigy in Madame 
Tussaud’s. 

Catherine George, the poor little twenty - year - old 
governess of The Village on the Cliff, has nothing in 
common with these arch schemers; she is a dreamer, a 
hungry child, who has “ not yet outgrown the golden age 
when all things call and beckon, and the apples and the 
loaves and the cakes cry, 1 Come, eat us! Come, eat us! ’ 
and the children wandering in fairyland reply, * We come, 
we come! ’ ” 

Fairyland was not to be her heritage: the cakes and 
apples were for other mouths; the time came when dreams 
had nothing to say to her; when her young life, “part 
worried, part puzzled, part sad, and part happy too,” 
missed the scant measure of its happiness, and a mistaken 
marriage turned her gaze from visions to the cheerless 
maxim, “ Ce qui coute le plus pour plaire, c’est de caeher 
que l’on s’ennuie.” She moves through a world of bright 
colours and snatches of music and patches of sunlight and 
still shadows, real yet dreamlike—a world to which her 
creator only can admit us. For Miss Thackeray has lent 
to none her golden key. 

The picture of little Catherine George contrasts oddly 
with her father’s imposing portrait of “ Rebecca, Lady 
Cranley ” ; and beside them, in this gallery of governesses, 
hangs “ Jane Eyre.” While Vanity Fair was bom a classic, 
the legitimacy of Jane Eyre's claim to that title was to be 
proven. Bom before its time, it had yet to win the 
sanction of society, which proves often to the foundling, 
like hope, “ a timid friend.” It is instructive to remember 
nowadays, when nothing, it seems, is unpermisaible to 
youth, that to the young person of that period Jane Eyre 
was a forbidden book; we doubt, however, if it was a 
closed one. We suspect that many a young mentor, while 
zealously withholding from her pupils that too unfettered, 
too fervid romance, pored over it in secret, burning her 
candle low over its pages, weaving from them dreams that 
were to be the realities of the magic future—that dim, yet 
brilliant, and all-possible future, the saddest and the 
happiest fallacy of youth. How many Rochesters loomed 
there, as unsubstantial as that sorry hero himself, hidden 
only by the veil of the prosaic present, waiting to storm 
the easy fortress of their hearts! 

Jane Eyre was a revelation, but Villette was yet to come, 
and it is to Villette we turn for that unique presentment of 
the govemness in literature—Lucy Snowe. It was pro¬ 
bably the accident of the author’s own experience that 
determined the setting of that incomparable story, but 
artistically no finer or fitter environment could have been 
chosen for Lucy Snowe: the frame was created for the 
picture hy the stroke of genius, or the stroke of fate. In 
most of those dramas in which the governess plays the 
rdle of leading lady, we look for her, by the exercise of her 
own ingenuity or the advent of the inevitable Prince 
Charming, to be delivered from her bondage in the 
author’s own good time. But Villette was conceived in 
sterner spirit, its heroine was drawn by a stronger hand. 
It is in the carre, to the sound of the school-bell, amid all 
the paraphernalia of the pension in the Rue Fossette, that 
the drama of that strange creature of ice and fire is played 
out. It is in the intolerable desolation of that “ long 
vacation” that her inflexible spirit falls upon despair. 
And with the fruition of hope (how characteristic it is of 
Charlotte Bronte to have it so!) there is to be no putting 
away of tasks, no cessation of labour; it is the old atmo¬ 
sphere of friction and of effort, which the aroma of love is 
to sweeten and rarefy. In yet another sense, Lucy 
Snowe remains above all the governess of fiction, if we 
view her through the penetrative eyes of Madame Beck. 
It was from no emotional point of view that that astute 
lady regarded her “ English teacher ” ; from a pro¬ 


fessional one she apprehended that she had landed a fine 
fish. The English teacher was almost an ideal teacher. 
She would perform her duties without surveillance and 
with discrimination, she would endure any discipline, she 
would exhibit a cynical impartiality and command where 
she could not persuade; if she lacked sympathy, she 
possessed that saving grace of a humorous perception, a 
perception with which her race is but meagerly endowed. 
Her skirmishes with that exasperating butterfly Ginevra 
Fanshawe are, after their manner, as unique as the com- 
munings of her repressed and impassioned spirit with its 
fate. 

Happy the critic when Villette was young! It will not 
grow old, but it has passed beyond praise and analysis to 
the immunity of fame. 

Whether the governess is in reality as interesting a 
figure as she appears in imagination is a question not to 
be disposed of here. If we are inclined to label her rather 
a prosaic than romantic personage, she may point with a 
protesting finger to the precious volumes on our shelves, 
and call great names to witness that she has not been 
found unworthy of regard. 

But her proof lies mainly in the past. She survives 
still in the literature of the school library, a personification 
of all the milder virtues, clothed in the seductive but un¬ 
serviceable “plain white gown, with a bunch of roses in 
her belt,” and with the aid of these habiliments she still 
contrives to satisfy the requirements of the more un¬ 
sophisticated among her public. 

But “ these be toys,” as Bacon saith. 

Mr. Kenneth Grahame, in his Golden Age, in the few pages 
headed “ Exit Tyrannus,” has portrayed in his own deli¬ 
cate fashion the mixture of regret and bravado with which 
his children watch their governess depart. And it is 
chiefly in such slight sketches that for us our governess 
reappears. In fact, perhaps she has been our tyrant; in 
fancy assuredly she has been our friend. Is she in both, 
in life as in literature, becoming obsolete with the three- 
volume novel ? If so be, so be it. 

M. 


Things Seen. 

A Happy Woman. 

Tire garden stood on the skirts of the village. It was 
enclosed by a high wall, and upon the wall stood a further 
bulwark of trellis-work. The room where I lodged over¬ 
looked the garden. My reflection, when I peeped from 
the window in the early morning, was : “There might a 
prisoner take exercise.” Presently a lady, well-nourished, 
well-dressed, not ill to look upon, but not attractive—just 
the typical, well-preserved, hearty British woman, a little 
anxious about her weight, distressed periodically by the 
heat—emerged from the house, talking rapidly in a high, 
strident voice. Her manner was militant and restless. 
Clearly she had grievances, and since she chose to give 
them articulate form in her walled garden beneath my 
window, I smiled and left the room, for the day was fine 
and the wind temperate, and it was in my mind to sit 
beneath a tree with a book. When I returned, some hours 
later, she was still roaming about the garden—still talking. 
I listened, and smiled no more, for as I listened I learned 
that she was of those in whom the spirit sleeps, who know 
not what they are, who being alive are yet dead. Her 
madness took the form of Vanity. She believed that she 
was supremely beautiful; that the German Emperor loved 
her; that her picture was on the line at Burlington House; 
and that her singing and dancing excelled anything to be 
seen upon the London or Continental stage. Through all 
that summer day, through—for aught I know—every day 
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ol her healthy life (for the “touched” live long) that 
poor lady babbled of her loveliness to unheeding walls. 
Beautiful, rich, accomplished, beloved by a dashing 
monarch—these delusions were fixed ineradicably in her 
mind. They were her possession, hers eternally. For 
the world outside her garden time would range, fruits fail, 
beauty fade; but she would remain always young, always 
beautiful, always the desired. Other things might change 
or wane, but the inviolable dimness of her mind—never. 

We give of our pity to this demented lady who lives 
in a walled garden. We pity those in whom the 
spirit sleeps—but consider! She has all that half the 
world pines for and strives at great cost to gain. Do you 
want wealth ? She has it. Love ? Adoration ? Applause ? 
She has them all, and can never lose them—unless she 
recovers. 


Illumination. 

I had on very many occasions observed the old man. He 
had more than once moved me to curiosity and admira¬ 
tion. This evening I determined to address him. His 
bent figure—an attitude most thoughtful, an air redolent 
of philosophic speculation—was a landmark, a half-way 
house to me, and herald of the last three puffs of my 
post-prandial cigarette. Pipe in mouth, staff in hand, and 
sun-greened shoulder hard-pressed upon a friendly door¬ 
jamb, the old gentleman, quiet as evening, surveyed 
London from a point to me midway betwixt petit verre and 
study pipe, pet restaurant and den. He accepted my 
salutation and a cigar with sober, uneffusive courtesy. So 
much the more direct, then, my short cut to acquaintance. 
My questions were merely mine, and merit no quotation. 
Said my friend, in answer to them: 

“No, I’ve done no regular work these two or three 
years now, and I’m nothing now but just a translator. 
What say ? Modem languages ? Lord love ye, a trans¬ 
lator’s a sort of a cobbler’s assistant—makes boots out of 
old scraps. A cobbler puts new bottoms to old tops. A 
translator just fudges up new tops to put on old bottoms. 
Eh ? ‘ How’s that,’ you say, sir ? ” 

“Nothing, nothing,” I said; “only now I understand 
what Quince meant when, in ‘A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,’ he said ‘Bless thee, Bottom! bless thee! Thou 
art translated.” 

“ Ay, ay, I dessay,” replied the old gentleman. 


Memoirs of the Moment. 

Mb. Theodore Schreiner repudiates the assumption that 
his brother, the Cape Premier, and his sister, Miss Olive 
Schreiner, hare been influenced in their attitude towards 
the Transvaal by their “ German parentage.” As a 
matter of fact, their father, though a German by birth, 
became by choice a British subject, and their mother is an 
Englishwoman. The senior Mrs. Schreiner survives, and 
her son, had he liked to go into family affairs, might 
have said that the Cape Premier had no hotter opponent 
than his own mother. To tell the truth, the most treasured 
ornament of the old lady’s sitting-room is a portrait of—not 
President Kruger, but Mr. Bhodes; and her greatest 
treasure a letter from the ex-Premier at Cape Town telling 
her that her sympathy with him counts for much. 

Is another sign of the general relaxation of manners 
to be seen in the sale-room ? There, every now and then, 
are put to public auction private letters—private, not 
necessarily secret, but private in the sense of being in¬ 
timate and domestic in their interest. Letters that con¬ 
gratulate on a birth or a marriage, or that condole on a 
death, are sometimes sold as autographs for a few 
shillings by those closely related to the men and women 
whom the letters name. Poverty, of course, may some¬ 
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times palliate this seeming insensibility to the dictates of 
an instinctive natural piety. That, however, can hardly 
be the excuse where the private papers sold belong to 
a brother-in-law of Lord Salisbury, an uncle of Lord 
Cranboume, of Lady Selbome, and of both the Balfours; 
a father-in-law of Mr. Lowther, M.P., the Chairman of 
Committees—a sufficiently long recital of relationship, and 
one that may be left to the reader to extend through a 
network of ramifications. 


Lot 80 at that sale was entitled in the catalogue “ Large 
quantity of letters from titled personages.” The title did 
not seem very promising; but these titled personages 
included Lord Baglan, fresh from the Crimea, Lord 
Hardinge, whose hand was shot away at Ligny, and 
another Commander-in-Chief of our army, Lord Hill, 
whose twenty-six victories are commemorated on his 
memorial column at Shrewsbury. All these heroes wrote 
letters of condolence about the death of Marshal Beresford, 
the step-father of Beresford-Hope, letters which hail him 
a hero in terms which, one would imagine, would make 
these papers precious to anyone who came after him. 
These are semi-public letters, to be sure; but Lady 
Beresford’s private correspondence was also put into the 
market. One takes up at random a faded note from Lady 
Sophia FitzClarence: “Dear Mrs. Hope, why is one’s 
Happiness to be at the mercy of other People’s caprices ? ” 
That question, remains unsolved by Time—Time which has 
made void the trembling postscript: “ Do not mention the 
purport of this note to anyone.” The purport is lost 
although the words remain, and the secret is preserved 
even in the unlooked-for publicity of the Auction Mart. 


Bishop Lloyd of Bangor died at Llanarth, in Cardigan¬ 
shire, the place where he was bom. The fifty-six years 
intervening between his birth and his death had made a 
difference. Of humble parentage, he served, in early 
years, behind the counter of a little shop, and his Sundays 
were passed in a Methodist chapel. That is not the stuff 
out of which is usually made the occupant of an Anglican 
See, with a seat in the House of Lords. His cleverness—a 
cleverness of the schoolmastering kind, as he afterwards 
discovered—gave him a mastery of detail and an acquisi¬ 
tion of facts and figures that carried him through examina¬ 
tions, won scholarships for him, took him to Oxford, and 
gave him a second in Moderations and in Greats. He was 
ordained; and the career of a schoolmaster in Bangor and 
in Brecon paved the way to his elevation to the See of 
Bangor. His speaking knowledge of Welsh was his great 
stock-in-trade for a See in a Church that, in the eyes of 
politicians, had to be national or nothing. The Bishop’s 
career was a satisfactorily salient one, which had its 
counterparts often in the Church history of past centuries, 
though not many such are furnished in our own. 


As a bishop in a diocese where Dissent prevailed, Dr. 
Lloyd had fitful missionary experiences, often visiting 
distant stations where perhaps only three or four of the 
inhabitants were faithful found. Ten years ago he was 
encountered on such a quest by the present writer in a 
hamlet on the coast of Anglesea. His herculean figure, in 
heavy black, with his orthodox gaiters, made a strange 
dot upon a stretch of miles of golden sand. There was not 
enough of a congregation to meet together on Sunday; 
but the bishop kept the day holy by discarding his black 
wideawake in favour of the episcopal high hat. Matthew 
Arnold was the poet of his choice; he carried the volumes 
about with him as a sort of breviary, which he exchanged 
that day on the sands for a volume similarly carried by 
somebody else; and that was the bishop’s first introduc¬ 
tion to the poetry of Bossetti. 
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A Fable. 

“ Supposing we love one another, where’s the harm?” 
said the Land Fairy, as he dangled his feet over the edge 
of the rook, and gazed down into the pool below. 

“ Where indeed ? ” answered the Water Fairy from the 
pool. 

“ Again, supposing we love one another, where’s the 
good?” said the Land Fairy, tying his legs into a knot, 
which was a way he had when he was perplexed. 

“ What do you mean ? ” asked the Water Fairy. 

“ Well, you see, I can’t marry you ? ” 

“ Why not ? ” The Water Fairy looked like beginning 
to cry, and the Land Fairy had to turn his face away 
while he made an explanation. 

“Well, you must be aware—you can’t help seeing— 
in fact, there’s a difference of rank between us.” 

“True,” said the Water Fairy, “but love levels all 
things, does it not ? ” 

“ Oh, yes,” muttered the Land Fairy gloomily to him¬ 
self—he was not unkind enough to say it out loud—“ it 
levels down the hills; I never yet heard of it levelling up 
the valleys.” 

“What is that you are muttering?” said the Water 
Fairy. “ I shall begin to think you are proud.” 

“ No, no, my peerless queen, but-.” 

“Oh, yes, you are! And you don’t love me a bit, 
either! ” 

“ Love you! My own, by all that’s odd, I-” 

“No, you don’t. If you did you’d come down here 
and live among the water fairies. Not that they are 
anxious to have you ! Oh, dear, no! ” 

The Land Fury gazed down into the pool again. She 
looked very beautiful and white in the clear water, and 
her eyes looked so ready to cry, and her cheek looked so 
ready to blush, and her lips looked so ready to be kissed, 
that the Land Fairy untied his legs and jumped into the 
pool. And there he lived very happily for full five 
minutes, when he suddenly turned into a bubble and 
burst; which is a land fairy’s way of drowning. 

The Water Fairy looked disconsolately up at the place 
where the bubble had vanished, and then fell to weeping 
bitterly. 

“ My poor little girl! ” said a sweet, low voice, just 
behind her, and turning round she saw the Queen of the 
Fairies. “ My poor little girl, I am very sorry for you and 
for him, but it must always be so. A water fairy cannot 
live on the land, nor a land fairy in the water. Your 
poor lover had no gills.” 


Correspondence. 

In a White Sheet. 

Sir, —In the St. Janus’s Gazette (August 5, 1899) Mr. 
W. P. James chastises me, and very properly, for credit¬ 
ing (in the current Pall Mall Magazine) Mr. Andrew Lang 
with a wish to meet the Ghost of the late M. Alexandre 
Dumas, when, in fact, the Ghost of Mr. Lang’s desire was, 
and is, that of the late Mr. W. M. Thackeray. 

Mr. James, who refers me to a certain Roundabout, is 
right; and I deserve the worst that (on this point) Mr. 
Lang will say of me. My blunder is the less pardonable, 
for that I read Be Pinibus not very long ago—read it, in 
fact, in Mrs. Richmond Ritchie’s re-issue—and rejoiced in 
it, as of old. 

Permit me here to make such expiation, and to do such 
penance, as I may.—I am, &c., 

Worthing: August 7, 1899. W. E. Henley. 

P.S.—Says Mr. J ames: “Eminent literary critics should 
know their Roundabout Papers ! ” Should they ? I wonder, 
why ? 


Re a Neglected “ Lowell.” 

Sib,—I t was with delightful pleasure I road your co n¬ 
tributor’s note upon this little-known masterpiece, which 
I already long to possess. 

I feel sure many, the same as I, would have dearly 
liked to have been “ one of the ravens ” to have offered a 
Sunday cigar to that dear professor of Greek. 

Through your columns, allow me most heartily to thank 
your contributor.—I am, &c., 

Ipswich: August 8, 1899. T. Ed wards-Jones. 


Cataloguing. 

Sib, —A collection of the vagaries of cataloguing would 
be curious and amusing. I take the following description 
of the catalogue of the Bibliotheque Nationale (then called 
the B. du Roi) at Paris from the Gentleman's Magazine for 
October, 1822: 

The English language must needs be unknown in this 
learned establishment, as the English books occupy strange 
places in the catalogue; they are frequently placed under 
the Christian instead of the surname of the author. The 
consequence is that John, Thomas, and William are authors 
of uncommon and voluminous celebrity.The follow¬ 

ing illustrations of the catalogue may serve as examples of 
their profound knowledge of the English language,— 
they are taken at random. An author appears here un¬ 
known in England, called Herself, under the lettor H; and 
this designates ‘The Memoirs of Letitia Pilkington, 
written by herself.' Another book is titled as follows: 
‘ The following Dialogues are with the highest esteem and 
gratitude,’ 1 vol. The title-page has most probably been 
lost, and this appears to be part of the dedication.” 

—I am, &c«, J. Barnes. 

Carlisle: August 8, 1899. 


Peccadilloes. 

Sir, —Is it not time to call attention to the very general 
misspelling of the particle “by” in combination? We 
are not surprised when the County Council placards open 
spaces with lists of the “ Jy«-laws ” and we are getting 
accustomed to the newspapers’ intelligence of “ bye- 
elections”; but a little while ago your Mr. Bookworm 
wrote “by-and-iy«.” Is it not dreadful! Dictionaries 
say this spelling is optional, but that does not make it less 
incorrect. By-laws, by-elections, and by-the-by we can 
understand, but what are be-with-ye-laws and be-with-ye- 
elections, and when is by-the-be-with-ye ? 

Then, again, there are “fewer” and less.” As an 
incipient journalist I was taught to regard “ no less than 
twenty-two people” as a literary crime, just as if one 
should write “ no fewer than a stone in weight.” And yet 
the Times wrote “ no less ” in speaking of numbers a little 
while ago. Is this optional ?—I am, &c., 

Interrogation. 


La Jeune France et le Vieux Shakespeare. 

Sir, —Your correspondent, M. Paul Mantoux, in the 
course of his clever protest against the idea that 
modern France adheres to the Yoltairean view of Shake¬ 
speare, has an interesting passage. He says that Gautier 
“employs many pages to show that the apostrophe, 

‘ Well said, old mole ! ’—which Mr. Forbes Robertson 
suppresses on the stage, I believe—is in the last degree 
sublime.” If Mr. Forbes Robertson does suppress it, 
then he is decidedly wrong, and Theo Gautier decidedly 
right. The expression is in itself rudely familiar. But it 
is dramatically sublime. For it renders with splendid 
psychological truth the condition of a necrose man, thrown 
into hysteria by over-tension, and trying to hide from his 
companions, by ghastly and violent affectation of mirth, 
how profoundly he has been affected by the awful inter¬ 
view. The false and tasteless levity, rising into unseemly 
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hysterical laughter, behind which an overstrained nervous 
nature strives to mask its feelings from alien eyes, has 
never been so profoundly grasped and subtly realised. It 
is an example of the dramatic, as opposed to the epical or 
lyrical sublime. I may add that I have not read Th6o 
Gautier’s comment (to which your correspondent refers), 
and am therefore ignorant on what grounds Gautier 
defends the passage. It should need no defence to an 
Englishman, and I am sorry that a present-day actor 
should be so ill-advised as to expunge it.—I am, &c., 
August 8, 1899. Francis Thompson. 


The High History of the Graal. 

Sir, —Dr. Evans is still unconvinced that I can have 
read the romance he has translated; his sole reason, so far 
as I can see, being that I have come to a different conclu¬ 
sion from himself respecting its date and nature. In 
particular, he cannot away with my assertion that the 
Welsh translation represents an earlier form of the 
romance than the text printed by Potvin, an assertion for 
which “ there is not the shadow of a foundation.” The 
facts are very simple. There is only one complete MS. of 
the romance—that preserved in the library of Mons, and 
printed bv C. Potvin as Yol. I. of his Perceval le Galloie. 
As the editor justly remarks (p. 356), “ Ce manuscrit est 
tree fautif.” But in the well-known Berne MS., No. 113, 
are to be found two fragments of the romance corre¬ 
sponding to pp. 1-42, 209-221 of Potvin’s edition. M. 
Potvin has printed the chief variants from the Berne MS. 
as footnotes to his edition of the Mons text. The most 
cursory glance at these variants enables one to appreciate 
his remark that “ les fragments de Berne . . . sont beau- 
coup plus corrects ” (p. 355). There also exists a Welsh 
translation, which, together with an English version, was 
printed by the late Bev. Bobert Williams, London, 1876. 
The English version occupies pp. 547-720. In nearly 
every case where the Berne MS. differs from the Mons 
MS. the Welsh translation sides with the former. I will 
cite one example. The opening of the romance deals with 
the hero’s genealogy. On p. 3 occurs the following 
passage : “Oil qui fu chi5s du lignage de par sa mere ot 
nom Nichodemus” (Mons MS.). In the Berne MS. the 
passage is the same, except that jcere occurs instead of 
mere. The Welsh translation has: “ The chief one on his 
father'» side was called Nichodemus.” That the Berne- 
Welsh version is preferable to the Mons one was evident 
even to Dr. Evans, who translates: “ He that was head 
of the lineage on his father’s side was named Nichodemus ” 
{High History, I., p. 7). I think this instance will suffice ; 
but, if necessary, I can quote others where Dr. Evans 
follows the Berne-Welsh reading in preference to the 
Mons one. Not that he always does so. In the Mons 
MS. the passage immediately following the one quoted 
above runs thus: “Gais li gros de la croix des ermites 
fu peres Julies.'' The Berne MS. has: “ Glais li gros 
de fa croix des ermites fu peras Julien le gros des vaus 
de Camaalot.” The Welsh translation has: “ And the 
name of his father was Earl Evrawg from the head of 
the vale of Camelot,” evidently rendering from an original 
akin to the Berne and not to the Mons text. Dr. Evans 
translates: “ Gais li Gros of the Hermit’s Cross was father 
of Alain li Gros,” substituting, as he has no right to do, 
a different name from that vouched for by both his texts. 
He omits, it will be seen, all reference to Camelot. Doubt¬ 
less he feared undue encouragement to Celtic partisans. 

In the face of these facts, which I repeat could easily be 
multiplied, proving that Dr. Evans knew there was a 
difference between the Berne and the Mons texts, knew the 
former to be the better of the two, knew the Welsh transla¬ 
tion to agree with it as a rule, it is difficult, save on the hypo¬ 
thesis that he has really forgotten all about the matter, to 
account for his assertion that there is not “a shadow of 
foundation ” for my statement—a statement demonstrably 


correct, as to the Welsh representing an earlier form of 
the romance than the text printed by Potvin, unless he 
wishes seriously to contend that the more incorrect text is 
the earlier of the two. The fact is, that Dr. Evans quite 
misapprehends the points at issue, largely, I take it, 
because he is unfamiliar with the work of other scholars. 
Thus he complains that I do not give the “ slightest reason ” 
for asserting the lateness of the High History. But 
{Studies, p. 64) I expressly refer to Birch-Hirschfeld, who 
not only gives a full summary of the romance, but also 
{Die Sage vom Gral, pp. 135-143) an exhaustive analysis of 
its relations to other romances of the cycle. With the 
result of that analysis I agreed on the whole (though I 
find on the margin of my Birch-Hirschfeld a note expressly 
dissenting from his contention that the author of Perceval 
le Gallois knew and used the Queste ); and it was, there¬ 
fore, unnecessary for me to do more than refer to him. 
Whenever I dissented from Birch-Hirschfeld, who repre¬ 
sented a view of the cycle differing from the one I 
advocated, I was at great pains to fully set forth the 
grounds of my dissent; I did not think it needful to 
particularise when we agreed. But upon Dr. Evans, who 
dissents from the views of every one of his predecessors 
without exception, it is surely incumbent to prove that 
the romance does really occupy that position in the evolu¬ 
tion of the legend which he claims for it. Up to the 
present he has not brought forward one single argument 
in answer to those by which other scholars have sought 
to establish the lateness of the High History. What he 
has done is to elaborate a theory of the legend which 
undoubtedly does require a very early, if not the earliest, 
place in the hierarchy of versions for the romance he has 
translated. But that theory, itself utterly impossible, is 
no argument in favour of a contention that must be 
proved on quite different grounds. The assertion that 
Pride and Prejudice was written before The Vicar of Wake¬ 
field receives no support from the contention that both 
works give an allegorical account of the French Devolu¬ 
tion. Dr. Evans’s general theory of the Grail legend is 
even, more far-fetched and fantastic than the one I have 
imagined, even less capable of serving' as support to 
critical opinions advanced in the teeth of every other 
scholar. Dr. Evans most unjustly accuses me of setting 
up authority against facts. I never have deferred, never 
shall defer, to authority unless it make good to my reason 
its claim to be based upon facts. But if I challenge the 
authority, I thereby commit myself to disproving the 
claim; whereas Dr. Evans makes no attempt to disprove 
the claims of his predecessors, but contents himself with 
showing that they are inconsistent with his theory, and 
thereby imagines that he is rid of them. I repeat once 
again, and, I trust, finally, that until he examines critically 
all the romances of the cycle, and shows that their evolu¬ 
tion is consistent with his theory, no scholar will treat 
that theory as anything but an amusing (and charming) 
example of unfettered imagination.—I am, &c., 

August 8, 1899. Alfred Nutt. 


Announcements. 

Under the title of The Patroness, Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. 
will shortly publish a new novel by G. M. George. This new 
novel deals largely with parochial life in Wales, and it is under¬ 
stood that the Welshmen are not idealised. 

Messrs. Methuen will publish in a few days a novel by 
Sara Jeannette Duncan, author of A Voyage of Consolation. 
The scene of the book is laid in Calcutta, and the story is told 
with the author’s usual vivacity and humour. 


* i * Special cloth cases for binding the half-yearly volume 
of the Academy can be supplied for Is. each. The price of the 
bound half-yearly volume is 8s. 9 d. Communications should be 
addressed to the Publisher, 43, Chancery-lane. 
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The Haunt.d Hotel. 

The Fallen Leaves. 

Jezebel s Daughter. 

The Black Robe. 

“ I Say No.” 

The Dead Secret. 

By B. I 
Pretty Miss Neville. 

A Bird of Passage. 

Diana Barrington. 

Proper Pride. 

Interference. 

A Third Person. 

A Family Likeness. 

“ To Let.” | Mr. Jervis. 

By O. 
Commodore Junk. 

The New Mistress. 

The Tiger Lily. 

The White Virgin. 

A Fluttered Dovecote. 

By HAROLD 


Miss or Mrs. ? 

Tha New Magdalen. 

The Law an(l the Lady. 
Little Novels. 

Tne Legacy of Cain. 
Heart and Science. 

The Evil Genius. 

Blind Lovo. 

OROKER. 

The Real Lady Hilda. 
Married or Single? 

Two Masters. 

Village Tales and JuDgle 
Tragedies. 

Beyond the Pale. 

In the Kingdom of 
Kerry. 

MANVILLE PENN. 

Cursed by a Fortune. 

The Case of Ailsa Gray. 
Master of the Ceremonies. 
The Story of Antony Grace 
Witness to the Deed. 
FREDERIC. 


Seth’s Brother’s Wife. | The Lawton Girl. 

*»’ The ah ire is a Imall SELECTION on’i/. 


Crown 8vo, doth, 8s. 6d. e*oh. 

By KRNEBT QLANVILLK. 

The Lost Heiress. I A Fair Colonist. 

The Fossicker. The Golden Rock. 

Tales from the Veld. | 

By R«v. S. BARINQ-GOULD. 

Eve. | Red Spider. 

By COSMO HAMILTON. 

The Glamonr of the Im- I Through a Keyhole, 

poesible. | 

By THOMAS HARDY. 

Under the Greenwood Tree. 

By BRET HARTS. 

A Waif of the Plains. Barker's Luck. 

A Want of the Golden Gate A Prot^gea of Jack Ham 
ASapphoofGreeu8prings lin’s. 


By JAMES PAYN. 

Lost Sir Massingberd. The Canon's Ward. 
A County Family. 

Walter’s Word. 

By Proxy. I High Spirits. 

Under One Roof. 

Glow-worm Tales. 

Holiday Tasks. 

For Cash Only. 

The Burnt Million. 

Sunny Stories. 

A Trying Patient. 

By Mrs. CAMPBSLL PRAED. 
Outlaw and Lawmaker. I Mrs. Tregaskiss. 
Christina Chanl. I Nulma. 


Less Black than We’ro 
Painted. 

A Confidential Agent. 

A Grape from a Thorn. 
The Talk of the Town. 
The Mystery of Mirbridge. 
The Word and the Will. 

In Peril and Privation. 

A Modem Dick Whitting¬ 
ton. 


By CHARLES READS. 


Colonel Starbottle’s Client 
Gabriel Conroy. | Susy. 
Sally Du*b. 

Clarence. 

Devil’s Ford. 

By TIQHB 

'Twixt Love and Duty. 

The Nugents of Curriconua 


The Bell-Ringer of Angel's 
The Crusade of the ‘‘Ex¬ 
celsior.” 

Three Partners. 

Tales of Trail and Town. 

HOPKINS. 

The Incomplete Ad¬ 
venturer. 


la 


By Mrs. 

Lady Verner’s Flight. 

The Three Graces. 

Nora Creina. 

April’s Lady. 

Peter’s Wife. I Lovice. 

B v S. 

Patricia Kemball. 

The World Well Lost. 

Under which Lord? 

“My Love!” | lone. 

Paston Cirew. 

Sowing the Wind. 

By JUSTIN 

Linley Rochford. 

A Fair Saxon. 

Dear Lady Disdain. 

Miss Misanthrope. 

Donna Quixote. 

Maid of Athens. 

Camiola. 

By QKORQK 

Phan tastes. 

By BERTRAM MITfORD. 

The Gun-runner. I The King’s Assegai. 

The Luck of Gerard I Renshaw Fanning’s Quest 
Ridgeley. I 

By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 


HUNQERFORO. 

• The Red-House Mystery. 
ThoProfessor’sExperiment 
| An Anxious Moment. 

A Point of Conscience. 

The Coming of Chloe. 
LYNN LINTON. 

The One Too Many. 
Dulcie Everton. 

With a Silken Thread. 
The Rebel of the Family. 
The Atonement of Leam 
Dunda*. 

McCarthy. 

The Riddle Ring. 

The Dictator. 

Red Diamonds. 

The Three Disgraces. 
TheWaterdale Neighbours 
My Enemy s Daughter. 
The Comet of a Season. 
MAO DONALD. 

| Heather and Snow. 


A Life’s Atonement. 
Joseph’s Coat. 

Coals of Fire. 

Val Strange. 

A Model Father. | Hearts. 
The Way of the World. 
Cynic Fortune. 

Old Blazer's Hero. 

Time’s Revenges. 

A Wasted Crime. 


In Direct Peril. 

Mount Despa ; r. 

A Capful o’ Nails. 

By tho Gate of the Sea. 

A Bit of Human Nature. 
First Person Singular. 
Bob Mariin’s Little Girl. 
Tales in Prose and Verse. 
A Race for Millions. 

This Little Wor.d. 


Peg Woffington; and 
Christie Johnstone. 

The Cloister and the 
Hearth. f Mend. 

It is Never Too Late to 


The Course of True Love, Hard Cash. 


Tho Double Marriage. 
Griffith Gaunt. 

Foul Play. 

A Simpleton. 

A Woman-Hater. 


never did Run Smooth , 
Singleheart and Double¬ 
face. 

Autobiography of a Thief: 
Jack of all Trades ; Hero 
and Martyr ; The Wan¬ 
dering Heir. 

Love Me Little, Love Me j 
Long. 


Put Yourself in his Place. 
A Terrible Temptation. 
The Jilt, and other 

Stories; and Good 

Stories of Man and 
Other Animals. 

A Perilous Secret. 

Rea i iana; and Bible Cha¬ 
racters. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


Round the Galley Fire. 

In the Middle Watch. 

On the Fo’k’s'e Head. 

A Voyage to the Cape. 

A Book rortbe Hammock. 
The Mystery of the 
“Ocean Star.” 

The Romance of Jenny 
Harlowe. 

An Ocean Tragedy. 


A Fellow of Trln ty. 
The Junior Dean. 
Fortune’s Gate. 

To His Own Master. 
Orchard Damerel. 


By ALAN ST. AUBYN. 


My Shipmate Louise. 

Tho Phantom Death. 

Is He the Man ? 

The Convict Ship. 

The Tale of the Ten. 
Heart of Oak. 

The Last Entry. 

Alone on a wide, Wide 
Sea. 

The Good Ship ‘ 1 Mohock .’ 9 


Without Love or Licence. 
Long Odds. 

The Outsider. 


By HAWLEY SMART. 


The Master of St. Bene¬ 
dict’s. 

In the Face of the World. 
The Tremlett Diamonds. 
Gallantry Bower. 


The Master of Rathkel'y. 
Beatrice and Benedick. 

A Hieing Rubber. 


By R. L. STEVENSON. 

The Suicide Club. 

By MARK TWAIN. 

Mark Twain’s Library of The American Claimant. 


By W. E. NORRIS. 

St. Anne’s. | Billy Bellow. | Miss Wentworth’s Idea. 

By OUIDA. 

Held in Bondage. 1 A Village Commune. 

Strathmore. | Chandra. In Mnromma. I Bimbi. 
Under Two Flags. | Idalia Wanda. | Frescoes. 
Tricotriu. | Puck. ■ 

Foile-F’urine. 

A D.'g ot Flanders. 

Pascutel. | 8igm. 

In a Winter City. 

Armdue. | Friendship. 

Moths. I Pipistrello. 


Humour. 

Mark Twain’s Choice 
Works. 

A Tramp Abroad. 

The Gilaed Age. 
Pudd’n-licad Wilson. 

Tom Sawyer Abroad. 

Tho Inoocents Abroad. i 

Life on the Mississippi J 

A Yankee at the Court of 
King Arthur. 


The £ 1 , 000,000 Bank-Noie. 

The Ad ventures if Huckle¬ 
berry Fino. 

The Adventures of Tom 
Sawyer. 

Tom Sawver, Detective. 

The Stolen White Ele¬ 
phant. 

Roughing It and The 
Innocents at Home. 

TheP. inceand the Pauper. 


By WILLIAM WESTALL, 


Princess Napraxine. 
Othmar. j Guilderoy 

Syrlin. | Ruflino. 

Santa Barbara. 

Two Offenders. 

Cecil Oa.-tleiuai tie's Gage. 
Two Little Wooden Shoes. 


Trust-Money. 

Sous of Belial. 

Her Two Millions. 

Nigel Fortescue. 

Ralph Norbreck‘8 Trust. 


For Novel* at and other prior*. *ee CHA TTO 
to be had free upon application. 


The Phantom City. 

A Queer Race. 

Ben Clough. 

Strange Crimes. 

Red Ryvington. 

The Old Factory. 

By EMILE ZOLA. 

Tho Fortune of the Ron- I The Dream. 

Tne Dram-Shop. gone. I The Downfall. 

Tho Fat and tho Thin. Doctor Pasral. | Lourdc?. 
Money. | His Excellency. 1 Rome. | Paris. 

V \\ INDUS'S FICTION CATALOGUE, 
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The Literary Week. 

The present year, from the publishing point of 
view, may come to be remembered for its traffic in 
reference books. The public is being saddled with 
dictionaries, encyclopaedias, atlases, and the “ hundred 
best.” The good householder fills up a form, and posts 
it. Next morning a dray thunders up, and dumps all 
knowledge on his pavement. The “ instalments ” are 
perhaps a trifle wearisome, but the sight of the furniture— 
we mean the books—heartens him to write his monthly 
cheque. In one case the distinction between furniture and 
books need hardly be made, for a bookcase, compounded 
of the war-worn beams of one of Nelson’s ships, is part of 
an enterprising firm’s delivery. 


Various devices are being adopted to mitigate the 
depression which the buyer feels when he surveys his 
new-gotten volumes. A very quiet man of our acquaint¬ 
ance was electrified the other day to find his name in¬ 
cluded in a widely-published list of people who had become 
purchasers or hire-purchasers of a colossal dictionary. A 
prince of the blood headed the list, and the names of a 
duke, a dean, several major-generals, a Colonial judge, 
and two or three countesses, to say nothing of a Pay¬ 
master of colonial police, hustled his own. Meanwhile 
Messrs. Harper Bros, announce that they have settled 
the preliminary plans of an encyclopedia which is to be 
larger than any existing publication of the kind. This 
is to be an entirely new work. 


Me. Stephen Crank will be interested in a new form of 
criticism applied to certain verses in his book, War is Kind. 
A writer in the New York Critic suggests that the 
lines in question may be read from bottom to top without 
any loss, and invites the reader to say which of the 
following versions is right side up without referring to the 
book: 


Fast rode the knight 
With spurs, hot and reeking, 
Ever waving an eager sword, 

“ To save my lady! ” 

Fast rode the knight, 

And leaped from saddle to 
war. 

Men of steel flickered and 
gleamed 

Like riot of silver lights, 

And the gold of the knight’s 
good banner 

Still waved on a castle wall. 

• • • • • 

A horse, 

Blowing, staggering, bloody 
thing, 

Forgotten at foot of castle 
wall. 

A horse 

Dead at foot of castle wall. 


Dead at foot of castle wall. 

A horse 

Forgotten at foot of castle 
wall. 

Blowing, staggering, bloody 
thing, 

A horse. 

Still waved on a castle wall. 
And the gold of the knight’s 
good banner 
Like riot of silver lights. 

Men of steel flickered and 
gleamed 

And leaped from saddle to 
war. 

Fast rode the knight, 

“ To save my lady ! ” 

Ever waving an eager sword, 
With spurs, hot and reeking, 
Fast rode the knight. 


What are the ideal books 
organised by St. Nicholas h 
first-prize list of twenty-five 
library: 

Ivanhoe (Scott). 

Quentin Durward (8cott). 
Pathfinder (Cooper), 

Last of theMohicans (Cooper). 
Jungle Book (Kipling), 
Westward Ho! (Kingsley). 
Arabian Nights. 

The Bose and the Bing 
(Thackeray). 

Wonder Book (Hawthorne). 

A Tale of Two Cities (Dickens). 
Christmas Stories (Dickens). 
Poems of Longfellow. 

Works of Shakespeare. 

Treasure Island (Stevenson). 

The list might be improv 
Shakespeare ” for children ? 


tor children ? A competition 
is resulted in the following 
works for a young people’s 

Child’s Garden of Verses 
(Stevenson). 

Tom Brown at Bugby 
(Hughes). 

Pilgrim’s Progress (Bunyan). 
Sketch Book (Irving). 

The Man Without a Country 
(Hale). 

Bobinson Crusoe (Defoe). 
Gulliver’s Travels (Swift). 
Alice in Wonderland (Carroll). 
Uncle Bemus (Hariis). 
Jackanapes (Ewing). 

Wild Animals I Have Known 
(Thompson). 

1. Surely not “Works (f 


Perhaps some of our correspondents would like to tiy 
their hands at framing a list of the twelve mcst suitable 
books for children under twelve years of age. 



We give here a reproduction of the elevation of the 
William Black Memorial Beacon which it is proposed to 

erect at Duart Point near 
the entrance to the sound 
of Mull. Apropos of 
literary memorials, a con¬ 
temporary remarks on the 
absence of the names of 
notable men of letters from 
the subscription list to¬ 
wards raising a fund to 
place a stained-glass win¬ 
dow in memory of Jane 
Austen in Winchester 
Cathedral. We cannot 
explain this ; but of forms 
of monument a “ storied 
window richly dight ” 
strikes us as being—senti¬ 
mentally and by natural 
association—not the most 
appropriate in this in¬ 
stance. Anything gorgeous or even impressive seems a 
little out of keeping with Jane Austen’s simple works 
and ways. 


Hitherto a novel called If has held the record for a 
brief title, but Miss Marjorie Williamson has this week 
beaten that record. She calls her first book “I.” We 
have already had She. Who will snap up the remaining 
personal pronouns ? 
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America is still true to David Uarum, which, we may 
remark, was refused by six publishers before Messrs. 
Appleton accepted it. The following are the six books 
which were most popular across the Atlantic during the 
past month : 

David Harum. E. N. We6teott. 

When Kniyhthvod Was in Flower. “ E. Caskoden.” 

ltichard Carvel. W. Churchill. 

Red Rock. T. N. Page. 

No. 5, John- street. R. Whiteing. 

From Sea to Sea. R. Kipling. 


Miss Frances Power Cobbe recently offered to present 
her library to the town of Barmouth. After due considera¬ 
tion the gift has been accepted. 


We recently made reference to the symbolical mark, 
the “ Swastika,” which is found in each volume of the 
new edition of Mr. Kipling’s prose works. A correspondent 
draws our attention to the very scholarly monograph, 
“The Swastika, the earliest known symbol, and its 
migrations,” by Mr. Thomas Wilson, of the United States 
National Museum. Archaeologists, and readers generally, 
will find this very able work full of interest. It is pub¬ 
lished in the Annual Keport (1894) of the Smithsonian 
Institution, a copy of which is presented to the British 
Museum and some of the larger provincial public libraries. 


It were monstrous to expect a poet to be always at his 
best, and Mr. Kipling’s poem “ Cruisers,” contributed to 
last Monday’s Morning Post, is hardly of his best. Its 
eleven stanzas form an exposition of the functions of 
cruisers in war. But this expository note is hardly what 
we love in verse; it is more suited to a prose head-note. 
With the seventh stanza, however, the poem proper, as we 
conceive it, begins, for then Mr. Kipling is no longer 
explaining but is receiving and conveying impressions. 
Here are three stanzas : 

Anon we return, being gathered again, 

Across the grey ridges all drabbled with rain— 

Across the keen ridges all crisped and curled 
To join the long dance round the curve of the world. 

The bitter salt spin-drift, the sun-glare likewise— 

The moon on white waters bewilders our eyes 
Where linking and lifting our sisters we hail 
’Twixt roll of beam-surges or wrench of head gale. 

What see ye Y Their signals or levin afar ? 

What hear ye Y God’s thunder—or guns of our war Y 
What make ye Y Their smokes or a fog-bank out-blown Y 
What chase ye ? Their lights or the day-star low down Y 


TnE town of Flint will be full of Shakesperean colour 
on Monday, when Mr. Benson will give, at the instance of 
the Mayor and Corporation, an al fresco representation of 
the surrender of King Kichard II. to the Earl of Boling- 
broke in 1399, Monday being the quincentenary of the 
event. The stage on which Mr. Benson and his company 
will perform will have for its background the very castle 
towers which frowned on the original drama. On one side 
the Flintshire hills will be seen, footed by the town, and 
on the other the low valley where “ Deva spreads her 
wizard stream.” 


The Committee which is promoting the interests of the 
National Burns Memorial at Mauchline have had the 
pawky ingenuity to issue their latest appeal in a set of 
Burnsian rhymes in which they embody some of the vicissi¬ 
tudes of the Fund and its present need. 

At first we had a fairish start, 

By tryin’ every wile an’ art 

Our brain could frame, to reach ilk heart, 

An’ draw out cash, 

But sune our trials cam’ fu’ smart, 

Wi’ muckle fash. 


The “ Indian Famine Fund ” cam’ round, 
To gie to which a’ folk were bound ; 

An’ Abdul Hamid, d-d vile hound, 

Armenians slew; 

For help, his victims had go d ground. 

An’ gat it too. 

Our guid Queen’s Diamond Jubilee, 

Next brocht a scheme for ilk bawbee 
That could be spared, an’ bond or free 
Had each their need; 

Infirmaries, lifeboats, land an' sea 
Some special plead. 

Now they’re a’ past, an’ we hae here 
Guid crops, guid trade, and little fear 
O’ Strikes, “ Lockouts,” this present year; 

Then gie's a hand, 

And help us weel our feet to clear, 

Is our demaud. 


Meanwhile, the collection at Mauchline has been en¬ 
riched by some new relics. Mrs. Burns Hutchinson has 
presented the nursing-chair in which her grandmother, 
the poet’s “Bonnie Jean,” reared her family. This chair 
was made specially for Burns when he removed to Ellis- 
land, and has been preserved in the family since his death. 
Other relics have come from the Kiddell family, with whom 
Burns foregathered so much and quarrelled so famously. 
Three cups and saucers, out of which Burns, it is said, 
drank tea in Mrs. KiddelFs drawing-room, and a muffin- 
dish, will now remind visitors that the poet of the “ peck o’ 
maut ” was a gentle drawing-room creature on occasion. 


The example of the Indiana Methodists who have turned 
Mr. Kipling’s works out of their Sunday-school library 
has been followed in another Methodist quarter, and the 
dual catastrophe has inspired a correspondent of the Daily 
News to propound the question : “Is Kipling Profane?” 
and to answer it himself in the negative. These things 
happen in August. As for the Sunday-school people, 
their action, apart from their language, is comprehensible 
enough. A Sunday-school library exists for a definite 
purpose, and tales of adventure and soldiering in which 
the characters use the strong language of the forecastle 
and the canteen are not the books which anyone would 
naturally hand out to small boys and girls on Sunday 
afternoon. 


The matter might well have been disposed of with less 
gush and spreading than are used by the correspondent 
of the Daily News. For example, it discomforts a bookman 
to read such criticism as this: “If Milton had detailed 
the manners of the cavaliers in his stormy times, he might 
have done so in the sweet language of the oaten lute. 
But his story would have been only a rosy half-truth, even 
if applied to some of Cromwell’s soldiers. Only a robust 
literary style, like Kipling’s, can adequately measure our 
military methods or set to music the rough-and-ready 
gossip of the canteens.” This uncritical association of 
names and postulation of preposterous “ifs” all about a 
few damns ! Milton could not have drawn the manners of 
rough soldiers; had he tried, he would not have used the 
sweet language of the oaten lute; and whatever he had 
produced, it would not have been a “ rosy half-truth.” 
Yet Milton’s prose style was one of the most robust in 
literature. Ah, well, these things are written in August. 


The new musical criticism is fruitful in surprises. Thus, 
in an article—a clever fantastic article—on Mr. Henry 
Wood in the current Dome, “Israfel” writes': “In slleer 
charm and intimacy of emotion, Henry Wood, with his quite 
feminine intuition and his incomprehensively Slavonic fire, 
is unrivalled. He has an absolute monopoly of sympathy, 
and his sense of pathos is most womanly, sincere, and 
exquisite. Moreover, he has now and then a seductive 
langour upon him, a something which gives a remote 
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witchery to his art, that lies on his art as the dew on a 
flower. . . . Who could play the whimsical Caste-Noisette, 
that we’re all so tired of, so daintily as Henry Wood? 
With the Trepak he gives us a thrill of excitement com- 
arable to that which we feel when we see Tod Sloan win 
y a short head.” Well! 


We have received a newly issued catalogue of pictures 
in the Birmingham Museum and Art Gallery. It is a 
substantial book of over 200 pages, containing fifty first- 
rate illustrations, and it is issued at sixpence. Nothing 
like it has been attempted by the National Gallery, 
the Tate Gallery, and other London institutions. We 
suppose that most people know that it is necessary to go 
to Birmingham to see a really representative collection of 
the works of David Cox. 


In noticing the collected edition of the works of Robert 
Stephen Hawker a few weeks ago we were able to give 
only a slight line portrait of this remarkable man. The 
muoh more satisfactory portrait here reproduced will, 



ROBERT STEFIIEN HAWKER. 

therefore, interest our readers. It forms the frontispiece 
to the new edition of the Rev. S. Baring-Gould’s Vicar of 
Morwenstow, just issued by Messrs. Methuen. That it 
exists at all is somewhat remarkable, because for many 
ears the old man had refused to be photographed. He 
ad even told his biographer that ho would have inscribed 
on his tombstone the words: “ Here lies the man who was 
never photographed.” However, in the last two years of 
his life Hawker’s views changed, and many will be glad 
that his features are not lost to us. 


The charming little dialogue on the “ Pleasures of 
Poverty ” which Max O’Rell contributes to the North 
American Review is not less charming because it so keenly 
reminds one of Cousin Bridget’s protestations to Elia. 
Max O’Rell’s “ wife ” says : 

“ I will tell you this: happy as I am now, I am not sure 
that I was not happier still when we were quite poor, 
pulling, struggling together, hand in hand. I have never 
dreaded poverty; on the contrary, 1 have enjoyed it, loved 
it by your side. To poverty I owe the happiest days of 
my life. Do you remember, for instance, how we enjoyed 


the play when, once a month, obscure, unknown to every¬ 
body, we went to the upper circle ? Wasn’t it lovely ? 
And how we often yawn now, once a week in the stalls ! 
. . . We were not overfed in those days. You cannot 
enjoy, even appreciate, anything intellectual after a dinner 
of six or eight courses; you are only fit for a pantomime 
or a music-hall. And that’s why those pathetic forms of 
entertainment are so successful now. Why, look at the 
people in the boxes, indifferent, half sulky, lifting their 
eyebrows and staring their eyes out—like that—awful! ” 

Bridget’s views were the same. They occur, as every 

Elian knows, in the inimitable essay, “ Old China ” : 

“ You are too proud to see a play anywhere now but in 
the pit or boxes. Do you remember where it was we used 
to sit when we saw ‘ The Battle of Hexham ’ and ‘ The 
.Surrender of Calais,’ and Bannister and Mrs. Bland in 
‘ The Children in the Wood ’—when we squeezed out our 
shilling apiece to sit three or four times in a season in the 
one-shilling gallery—when you felt all the time that you 
ought not to have brought me—and more strongly I felt 
obligation to you for having brought me, and the pleasure 
was the better for a little shame. You used to say that 
the gallery was the best place of all for enjoying a play 
socially. . . . Now we can only pay our money and walk 
in. You cannot see, you say, in the galleries now. I am 
sure we saw and heard well enough then ; but sight and 
all, I think, is gone with our poverty.” 


What is literary malaria ? This affection of the brain 
is lightly diagnosed by Mrs. Earle in the American Rook 
Buyer. Literary malaria is the state of strain and 
bewilderment, involving an inability to do creative work, 
which is brought about by poring on old books in search 
of local colour and illuminating facts. It is a disease most 
incident to historical novelists. The preliminary dive into 
history may be delightful, but the result is that the brain 
is fretted by the search, especially by defeat in the search ; 
and the result of digging in this humus of decayed litera¬ 
ture is a “fever an’ ague ” of the mind. The material is 
there, and it sends up exhalations that seem of themselves 
to form shapes and dramas that only require the aid of the 
pen to record them. But a subtle undermining of the 
executive power of the brain has been going on, and the 
old musty styles, which will never do for modem readers, 
go singing through the brain and obsess it. 


Thus, says Mrs. Earle, the historical novelist is apt to 

forget the real values of language, and, when he begins to 
execute the story which thrilled him as its outlines took 
form, he finds all bis sentences bedecked with participial and 
prepositional qualifications. “Then,” he writes, “seeing 
the Indian lurking behind a tree, and, knowing that no 
mercy could be expected from such a ruthless adversary, 

with a beating heart-” He stops and takes another 

piece of paper, feeling that, with so many encumbrances to 
carry along with it, his sentence will never reach the fact 
it started for. Next time, perhaps, the overweight of 
adverbs which have been forced upon bis mind escape into 
the text, and not a step can his sentences take without a 
fringe of “ ly's ” flapping on each side of them, like the 
fly-net on a horse. 


We doubt not that this is a real experience with many 
novelists, and very charmingly and deftly it is described 
by Mrs. Earle. Only a week or two ago, in reviewing 
Mr. Caskoden’s When Knighthood Was in Flower , we made 
some remarks which agree with Mrs. Earle’s conclusion— 
viz., that “ the writer who wishes to interpret the charac¬ 
ters and interests of the past must keep close to the 
characters and interests of to-day; for life is at all times 
the same, and is the only absolute specific for malaria 
of the mind.” 


No happier literary parallel could be found than the one 
which Mr. Percy J. Harding contributed to the Daily 
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News, oa Wednesday, apropos of the trial at Rennes. 
Who does not remember the paper with the copy of 
verses which the White Rabbit picked up: 

“ Are they in the prisoner’s handwriting P ” asked 
another of the jurymen. 

“ No, they’re not,” said the White Rabbit, “ and that’s 
the queerest thing about it.” (The jury all looked 
puzzled.) 

“ He must have imitated somebody else’s hand,” said 
the King. (The jury all brightened up again.) 

"Please your Majesty,” said the Knave, “I didn’t 
write it, and they can’t prove that I did: there’s no name 
signed at the end.” 

If you didn’t sign it,” said the King, “ that only 
makes the matter worse. You must have meant some 
mischief, or else you’d have signed your name like an 
• honest man.” 

There was a general clapping of hands at this: it was 
the first really clever thing the King had said that day. 

"That proves his guilt, of course,” said the Queen : “ so, 
off with-” 

Everything, it seems, may be found in Shakespeare and 
Lewis Carroll. 


Bibliographical. 

The appearance of an elaborate treatise on croquet reminds 
one of the remarkable revival of that most innocent (if not 
most inane) of games. It seems an age since the late Mr. 
Cholnondeley Pennell wrote and published his “piece” 
ab .ut croquet, beginning: 

Most croquet is cheating, 

Most roquet mere folly, 

And yet we know 
Some belles and beaux 
Who fancy it’s most jolly. 

There is an allusion in one of his stanzas to “ Balmorals,” 
which dates the “ piece ” with some approach to accuracy. 
I do not remember any other notable “ pome” in celebra¬ 
tion of the game. There is, of course, Frederick Locker’s 
description of it, in Mr. Placid’s Flirtation, as “ a dainty but 
difficult sport in its way,” with the accompanying couplet: 

Thus I counsel the stage who to play at it stoops, 
Belabour thy neighbour, and spoon through thy hoops. 

So far, however, Cholmondeley Pennell is par excellence the 
laureate of the pastime. 

Mr. Kipling, it seems, has bought back the copyright 
of his Departmental Ditties, so far as England and, I sup¬ 
pose, India are concerned; but how about the numerous 
copies of the work which must still be reposing upon 
private library shelves in this country ? Is Mr. Kipling 
inclined to buy these up ? Some of us, I am sure, would 
not be inclined to part with our possession—not because 
the Ditties are very notable effusions from the purely 
literary point of view, but because they were the first 
things from Mr. Kipling’s pen that came before the 
English reader, and they are therefore biographically in¬ 
teresting. The third edition was circulated in England in 
1888. My own copy is of the fourth edition (“with 
additional poems”) and dated 1890. The book, as most 
people know, was published here by W. Thacker & Co., 
as agents of Thacker, Spink & Co., Calcutta. It at least 
revealed, in parts, an individuality, and prepared one, so 
to speak, for the Tales. It is pleasant to know that Mr. 
Kipling is not going to suppress the Ditties altogether. 
The rhythmic preface, for example, is much too Kiplingish 
to be lost. 

I saw it stated the other day, in a quarter usually trust¬ 
worthy, that Prof. Edward Dowden had undertaken to 
edit the text of Shakespeare’s plays for Messrs. Methuen. 
I gather, however, that what Dr. Dowden has really 
undertaken is the general supervision of an edition of the 
plays. He will edit the opening volume, which will be 
devoted to “ Hamlet,” but I gather that he will not be 


responsible for all the volumes of the series. If this be 
so, I can only say I am sorry, for a complete “ Dowden 
Shakespeare ” is a thing to wish for. The Professor’s 
Mind and Art of Shakespeare, issued in 1875, was for very 
many students of the Bard a landmark on their journey. 
It owed, no doubt, a good deal to its author’s familiarity 
with German criticism on the subject, but it was very 
suggestive and stimulating, for all that. Then, what a 
boon and a blessing to thousands was the Professor’s 
Shakespeare Primer ! His more recent work as editor of 
the Sonnets, the Passionate Pilgrim, and so forth, is within 
the memory of all but the youngest of us. 

The volume on American Literature in the series of 
Literary Histories edited by Mr. Gosse and published by 
Mr. Heinemann will be from the pen of Prof. W. P. 
Trent. That gentleman’s name is hardly a household 
word in England; yet some of his publications have found 
their way to this country. Of these, the one of most 
general interest is his edition of certain tales by Poe, 
included last year in the “Riverside Literature” series. 
Before that came a volume of studies of Southern Statesmen 
of the Old Rigime, which, again, was preceded by “ a study 
of the Gilmer Letters and an account of the English Pro¬ 
fessors obtained by Jefferson for the University of Vir¬ 
ginia,” to which the author gave the title of English 
Culture in Virginia. So long ago as 1881 Prof. Trent 
contributed to the “ American Men of Letters ” series a 
monograph on William Gilmore Simms, another American 
worthy with whom the English reader is not too well 
acquainted. 

Life is to be made more beautiful for us by the publica¬ 
tion of a sort of album of portraits of “stars” of the 
music-hall attired in “character.” And really, this kind 
of thing has been done so freely for the “ legitimate ” 
stage that it is only fair that the “ artists ” of the “ halls ” 
should have what they would call “a look in.” Such 
men as Albert Chevalier and Gus Elen have as much right 
to be dubbed “ artist ” as any actor has. And yet how 
little (apart from fiction) has been written about their 
engaging performances. Some nine years ago there 
came, from the pen of Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, a pamphlet, 
entitled Music-Mall Land: an Account of the Natives, but 
it had not the air of being written by an expert. The 
music-hall has had its bards, but no historian or critic of 
authority. 

I notice that Messrs. Chatto & Windus promise a new 
edition of The Choice Works of Edgar Allan Poe —that 
edition to which a translation of Charles Beaudelaire’s 
essay is prefixed. I am inclined to think that this volume 
has, in its time, done more for the popularity of Poe in 
England than any other edition of his Works, however 
splendid. It was published in 1872 by John Camden 
Hotten, and claimed to be the most nearly complete 
edition that had so far been issued over here, including 
as it did “some critical essays which will be new to 
English readers.” The English editions of the poems, 
tales, and essays have since been legion; but Hotten’s 
(which may have been edited by Henry Curwen, who 
translated the essay by Beaudelaire) still remains (me 
judice ) the best one-volume collection in the market. 

To what extent has Marcus Clarke, at this moment, a 
vogue in these islands ? His widow and his son are among 
us, and are credited with a desire to dispose of some 
unprinted work of his. In 1897 one of our publishing 
firms gave us his Stories of Australia in the Early Days, 
and later in the same year we had from another firm a 
re-issue of his Australian Tales of the Bush, with a memoir 
by Hamilton MacKinnon. Heavy Odds had come in 1896, 
and Chidiock Tichbourne in 1893. Such is the indifference 
of the public to distinguishing Christian names that I 
believe Marcus Clarke is often confounded with Charles 
Carlos Clarke, the author of Which is the Winner ? and 
other sporting novels. 

The Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

Daniel and Drayton. 

Selection 1 from the Poetry of Samuel Daniel and Michael 

Drayton. With Introduction and Notes by the Rev. 

H. C. Beeching, M.A. (Dent. Is. 6d.) 

This little volume could have found no better editor 
than Mr. Beeching; who, at home as he is among all 
poete, is never more at home than in dealing with the 
Elizabethans and their immediate successors. We have 
had no reprint in these days of reprints of either Daniel 
or Drayton, save Mr. Bullen’s expensive and now scarce 
selections from the latter poet. Needing a text-book for 
his Oxford pupils, Mr. Beeching was moved to undertake 
the present volume. His selections are judicious, and his 
introduction a thoroughly understanding piece of criticism. 
The reader of modest means may now see for himself 
what minor poets were like at the close of the sixteenth 
century. For both these poets are representative minor 
singers, in that terminal period of the Elizabethan school 
which preceded the outbreak of seventeenth century 
poetry, with its Donne, Crashaw, Cowley, and the Cavalier 
lyrists. And both are well worth better knowledge. 

To indulge our own predilection, we will reverse Mr. 
Beeching’s order, and speak first of Drayton. More for¬ 
tunate than Daniel, he is known to every schoolboy (not 
merely him too famous in Macaulay’s pages) by the 
rousing Ballad of Agincourt ; yet, unfortunate enough, ho is 
further known in literary histories chiefly as the author of 
that vary fearsome production — the Polyollion. Not 
twenty Charles Lambs could get any unleisured man to 
read it. In reality he is one of the most masculine and 
individual among our minor poets. Whatever he does is 
burly, forthright, with a true English independence. 
Other ways may be better, he seems to say, but he will do 
things his own way. And his own way is mostly worth 
doing. 

Yet Drayton, it must grudgingly be confessed, is a 
clumsy workman. Like most clumsy workmen who have 
something to say, he offends by awkward or downright 
unintelligible ellipses. Clumsy workmen who have nothing 
to say sin in quite other fashion. But inexpert craftsmen 
who are full of matter almost invariably try to bring their 
matter within metrical compass by the omission of connect¬ 
ing words—what is technically called ellipsis. It takes a 
great artist to use ellipsis well. Shakespeare is a master 
of it; yet even Shakespeare sometimes faults by excessive 
and crabbed ellipsis. Donne, a very pregnant writer, who, 
like Drayton, is not a good craftsman, is full of violent 
and knotty ellipses. But he has at least the palliation that 
his ellipses are scholarly, and result from an indiscreet 
imitation of the Latin, where the inflected character of the 
language permits bold ellipsis inadmissible to an uuinflected 
language like the English. Drayton’s ellipses are not 
scholarly; they are thoroughly indigenous and awkward, 
as well as crabbed; the mere untaught expedients of a 
man who finds it difficult to shepherd his thick-coming 
ideas into the strait pen of a defined stanza. For this 
reason—whether or not he bo at his best poetically—he is 
least clumsy in expression where he employs continuous 
metre (as in his pastorals) which permits him to take what 
compass he pleases in Iris utterance—gives him, in fact, 
room to turn round in. And Drayton, like the sturdy, 
strong, not unbovine Anglo-Saxon he is, needs a good deal 
of room to turn round in. This lack of adroitness hampers 
him in his sonnets, which abound in lumbering and quite 
unclassical ellipses, making them difficult reading. He is 
still more clod-paced in his Odes, and other poems written 
in brief stanzas of curt lines. Yet he is curiously fond of 
such measures—doubtless from his instinctive love of 
pregnancy. His virile abundance of idea well qualifies 


him for these stern, short metres—indeed, almost calls for 
them. But unluckily his indexterity of execution no less 
disqualifies him. He is like a man of pithy temperament 
but thick utterance. So that most readers had better take 
refuge in his pastorals, with their charming simplicity and 
flowing expression. Those only who are willing to wrestle 
with maladroit and knotty expression for the sake of 
masculine substance—whose teeth are sound enough to 
crack a tough nut for the sake of a nutritious kernel— 
should adventure upon the sonnets and the poems in curt 
stanza form. He declares in one fine sonnet that his 
mistress has made the dumb to speak—in causing him to 
write. Whether he were really first urged to write by 
love or not, it is clear to us that he did to some extent com¬ 
pose invitd Minervd —driven on by an inward heat, in spite 
of a native obtuseness of utterance. 

Yet this poet, whom we have in effect compared to a 
broad-shouldered Saxon farmer, needing much room to 
“ come about ” (in nautical phrase), can be delightfully 
dainty on occasion, full of pretty fancy—nay, even a certain 
arch caprice. So it was with rough old Ben, but Jonson 
had a classic elegance and accomplishment in his lighter 
moods, which is lacking to the less learned Drayton. 
Charming is the fancy and whimsy of “ Nymphidia,” 
Dray ton’s mock-heroic fairy poem. Hark how tbe very 
metre seems to trip along on little feet, most apt for a fay 
story: 

Hence shadows, seeming idle shapes, 

Of little frisking elves and apes 
To earth do make their wanton scapes, 

As hope or pastime hastes them ; 

Which maids think on the hearth they see 
When fires well-near consumed be, 

There dancing fays by two and three, 

Just as their fancy casts them. 

He has, indeed, a happy instinct for minor metres; 
witness the most graceful measure of the song in “ The 
Shepherd’s Sirena.” Pity it is these things are flawed at 
intervals by his awkward twists of expression. His 
pastorals have a sweet and clean rusticity about them, if 
they lack the downright realism of Allan Ramsay, and are 
full of the open air. Old Walton might have quoted his 
praise of fishing in the “ Sixth Nymphal.” There is much 
that is fine in the ode “To the Virginian Voyage,” with 
its prophecy fulfilled so splondidly in later times: 

And in regions far, 

Such heroes bring ye forth 
As those from whom we came; 

And plant our name 
Under that star 
Not known unto our North. 

One sonnet of Drayton’s is famous : “ Since there’s no 
help, come let us kiss and part.” But the others are by 
no means so vastly inferior, for all the faults we have 
already noted in them. We think more highly of them, 
indeed, than Mr. Beeching does. Manly and full-sounding 
is this, for example: 

Why should your fair eyes with such sovereign grace 
Disperse their rays on every vulgar spirit, 

Whilst I in darkness in the self-same place 
Get not one glance to recompense my merit P 
So doth the ploughman gaze the wandering star, 

And only rest contented with the light, 

That never learned what constellations are, 

Beyond the bent of his unknowing sight. 

O, why should beauty, custom to obey, 

To their gross sense apply herself so ill! 

Would God I were as ignorant as they, 

When I am made unhappy by my skill; 

Only compelled on this poor good to boast, 

Heavens are not kind to them that know them most. 

Daniel resembles Drayton only in manliness. His style 
is very different, extremely clear and carefully finished. 
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Wordsworth and Coleridge both admired the openness 
and simplicity of his diction. His characteristic vein is 
that of grave and dignified reflection. Perhaps his 
thought is not always so deep as Mr. Beeching would 
have it; there may be more than a touch of conventional 
moralising about it, as about Wordsworth himself. Words¬ 
worth borrowed from the “ Epistle to the Countess of 
Cumberland ” the final couplet: 

Unless above himself he can 

Erect himself, how poor a thing is man! 

He was fml of such borrowings, and did not always 
acknowledge them, as he has done in this case. That 
great close of a great sonnet: 

Who are to judge of danger, which they fear, 

And honour, which they do not understand; 

is taken literally from Sir Pulke Greville, without statement 
of the fact. In sententiousness lies much of Daniel’s 
merit; though in “Hymen’s Triumph” we have beauty with 
no lack. But perhaps the finest specimen of him in this 
book is the chorus from “ Cleopatra.” Its severe and even 
language, its elevated thought, the stately movement and 
cunning structure of the verse, all leave an impression of 
high admiration. The final stanza may fairly be called 
great: 

O then, all-seeing light, 

High President of heaven, 

You Magistrates, the stars, 

Of that eternal court 
Of Providence and Right, 

Are these the bounds ye have given, 

Th' untranspassable bars 
That limit pride so short ? 

Is greatness of this sort, 

That greatness greatness mars, 

Aud wracks itself, self-driven 
()u rocks of her own might ? 

Doth Order order so 
Disorder’s overthrow ? 

The closeness of both thought and expression is here so 
great that it needs more than one reading to understand 
the lines, though the language is precise enough. And 
in other places a like reason makes Daniel not quite fluent 
rending, in spite of his clear diction and structure. But 
he is a worthy companion to Drayton, with whom he makes 
a happy contrast. We could well do with more such 
hanly little reprints of the older poets. 


An Essayist in the Stocks. 

Montaigne: Etudes ct Fragments. (Etivro Posthumo publico 
par les Soins de M. Auguste Salles. Preface de 
M. Emile Faguet. (Paris: Hachette.) 

Ever since the foundation of the Tower of Babel, fate has 
been jealous of magna opera. It is melancholy, but there¬ 
fore not surprising, to learn that the studies of more than 
twenty years, directed by the late Prof. Guizot towards the 
achievement of a grand definitive edition of Montaigne’s 
“Essais,” were unfruitful as far as their main object was 
concerned. But what M. Faguet, in a long preface, is 
pie iscd to call a “ tics beau livre ” has been compiled by 
Prof Auguste Salles out of the snippets in Guizot’s 
laboratory. Let us not be mistaken. The book is “ tres 
beau ” in the sense of attaining an almost axiomatic neat¬ 
ness of expression and as the fulmination of a generous 
pro-Christian mind against the imperturbability of a 
selfish sceptic; but it is feverish and iterative. It nags 
at Montaigne, as it were. Mo,-cover, while Guizot is 
turning Montaigne’s wisdom inside out to the consterna¬ 
tion of Sainte-Bouve (should ho be looking on), he seems 
all the time to be puzzled as to the identity of his victim. 
“ What was Montaigno ? ” wo ask, and the fertility of the 
reply is amazing. He was “ caraetcre detrempo plutdt 
quecorrompu” (p. 42); “conscience dveillde et dnerveo” 


(p. 52); “ un Ecclesiaste gascon ” (p. 57); “un Girondin 
conservateur” (p. 63); “un pessimists et un degoute en 
belle humeur” (p. 123); “un positiviste reveur ” (p. 131) ; 
“nn endormeur” (229). Besides that he was “un 
aventureux et un habile, un inventeur prime-sautier et un 
styliste minutieux,” and, shocking to state! he was “une 
des maitresses plutdt qu’un des maitres de l’esprit 
franqais” (p. 252). Ask, “Who was Montaigne?” and Prof. 
Guizot is equally communicative. He was “ une espece de 
Goethe superficiel ” (p. 40); “ un Socrate incomplet et 
infecond” (p. 160); “ un Plutarque libertin” (p. 162); 
“ le saint Francois de Sales des esprits profanes et moyens ” 
(p. 171) He was also “cette Celimcne gasconne dont 
nous somme8 tous amoureux ” (p. 165); he was even the 
“Hamlet” of France (p. 245). Now there is no mis¬ 
taking the cleverness of much of this. “ A pessimist in a 
good humour.” Could anything be better ? But a steady 
daylight were better than so many flashes of lightning. 

Montaigne had the effect on Prof. Guizot of a chameleon, 
in a closet with looking-glasses on every side, who is so 
dazzled by the number of his images that he doesn’t know 
himself. The Professor, en revanche, sternly determines to 
bring his man down to a very common level. As thus: 

Montaigne dit dans ses Essais en parlant de ses enfants : 
“J’en ai perdu en nourrice deux ou trois, sinon sans 
regret, au moins sans facherie.” O Montaigne! voila un 
mot qui ne te fait point konneur ! II eiit mieux valu ne 
savoir pas faire une distinction subtile entre la facherie et 
le regret, et savoir plus exactement le compte de tes enfants 
morts. 

And again: 

Bacon dit quelque part que si Lucrcoe avait vu la Saint- 
Barthclemy, il serait devenu cent fois plus athee qu’il ne 
l'ctait. Eh, bien! Montaigne ctait plus flegmatique : 
il a vu la Saint-Barthclemy, et elle ne lui a pas arrache un 
cri. 

He was a snob, insinuates the Professor; otherwise 
why did he write on the Ephemerides of his family that 
his father was “ anterrr a Montaigne, au tumbeau de 
ses ancetres,” since the deceased was the first of his race to 
be interrod there ? 

You incline to think Montaigne was impartial? First 
swallow this: “ En politique Montaigne n’avait guore 
qu’une idee nette et juste.” Then this: “Montaigne 
est le reprosentant de l’impartialite qui n’aboutit pas et ne 
sert u, rien.” 

At any rate, you hold by Montaigne’s style? “By 
all means,” says the Professor in elfect: 

Cette puissance miraeuleuse que, selon la Genese, Adam 
eut pour nomtner chacun des i tres nouvellement crees qu’il 
passait en revue, il semble que Montaigne l’a revue a un 
degre aussi extraordinaire, au lendemain du chaos d’oti 
sortait le moude inoderne, pour nommer, definir, depeindre 
l’un apres 1’autre les sentiments petite ou grands, les 
pensees les plus generales ou les plus subtiles . . . qui so 
pressaient autour de lui. 

But you are not to suppose that our Adam of the in¬ 
tellectual world invariably found the inevitable phrase at 
first. One of his most delicious—in a utilitarian country 
hardly one of his most popular—utterances originally ran : 
“Je no treuve rien si chcremont acliete que ce qui me 
couste du soing.” You read it now : “ Je presterois aussi 
volontiers mon sang quo mon soing.” As to his borrow¬ 
ings, the Professor throws up his hands; Montaigne was 
indeed a Latin scholar! 

It seems that the worst of Montaigne’s scepticism is that 
it is a cult. He repeats unceasingly that affirmation is 
an act of pride; he lives from day to day; his Bible may 
be reduced to Ecclesiastes. “ Knock not, for it would not- 
be opened; seek not, for you would not find ; ask not, for 
it would not be given to you,” in Prof. Guizot’s bitter 
parody, is the gospel according to Montaigne. 

In preferring tho ordures of llabolais to the sensuality 
of Montaigno, Prof. Guizot takes a popular lino, but one 
that is fast becoming a cant. Venus emerging from the 
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bath excites an impressionable youth to seek bonnes fortunes ; 
so, let us say, does a dance at the Alhambra. The same 
youth passes a dung-heap holding his nose. Montaigne 
writes of love with relish and curiosity; a fairly refined 
nature can follow his epicureanism with pleasure. Rabelais 
writes of Gargantua’s monstrous snortings and gluttonies, 
and makes us sick. Is nausea morality ? 

Montaigne’s friendship for Etienne de la Boiitie Prof. 
Guizot considers the “ roman ” of his life, and he applauds 
the pages devoted in the “Essais” to the author of the 
discourse on “La Servitude Yoluntaire.” But he does 
not lose the opportunity of comparing the two to 
Montaigne’s disadvantage. 

In fine, Montaigne is not in the first rank of French 
writers. Why? Because to put him there implies the 
impotence of reason, the incomprehensibility of the world, 
the aimlessness of life, the retrogression of humanity. 
This strikes one as inconsequent, not to say hysterical. 
On the other hand, Prof. Guizot admits Montaigne’s vast 
influence on the literature of Europe. He speaks of one 
known to him who found for two years the consolation of 
a broken heart in “those pages filled with irony and 
lassitude.” Montaigne has “tout son esprit en un clin 
d’oeil.” But “ are we here below to chat ? ” asks the 
Professor. It is to be assumed that a man with his soul in 
an eyelash is not going to commit us to anything serious. 
“Tut, tut,” says M. Faguet, if we may venture to 
paraphrase him, “ let us be thankful for his good 
company.” 


Wagner as a Letter Writer. 

Richard Wagner; Letters to Wesendonci et al. Translated 
and Indexed by Wm. Ashton Ellis. (Grant Richards. 
5s. net.) 

Letters of Richard Wagner to Emil Heckel. With a Brief 
History of the Bayreuth Festivals. Translated and Indexed 
by Wm. Ashton Ellis. (Grant Richards. 5s. net.) 

Tiikre is a tragic mot of Franz Schubert’s which runs: 
“ People think they are ever going to one another, and 
they only go near one another.” Paul Pry feels this very 
acutely when he attempts to obtain an insight into the 
frame of mind in which great music is written, or when 
he endeavours to follow the process of composition. The 
written word touches the secret only to dismiss it: how¬ 
ever deeply Mr. Pry dives into the desk of the departed, 
it is only an approach that he effects, never an arrival. 
We ourselves have abandoned the hope that letters would 
disclose for us the fundamental difference between the 
musician and the man in the street. And so in opening 
these volumes of Wagner’s correspondence we are not 
disappointed to find that though we get near him we do 
not get to him. Nor are we chagrined to find that the 
pratue of a man like Ignatz Moscheles is vastly more 
“entertaining”: the second-rate artist lives among his 
contemporaries and is the glass of fashion; the first-rate 
artist lives apart from his contemporaries and is the 
Narcissus-mirror of himself. 

Mordant wit, a playfulness exuberant as a kitten’s, a 
profound belief in his own need and worthiness to be 
subsidised, are perhaps the most characteristic features of 
Wagner’s letters. The first thing we turn to is naturally 
ourselves. In the letters to Herr Wesendonck (a wealthy 
merchant whose acquaintance he made in 1852) we find 
the following passages: 

No one here [in London] arrives at any kind of interest 
in a thing unwonted. . . . True art is something utterly 
strange to them, and they assuredly are not to be caught 
by anything but its incomings and outgoings. The 
equanimity with which these persons [the Philharmonic 
audience] listened to the singing of a wearisome duet [by 
Marschner], for instance, just thirty seconds after the close 
of the “ Eroica,” was an altogether new experience to me : 
all the world assured me that no one took the least offence 


at it, and exactly as the symphony, so was the duet 
applauded. . . . Anything more objectionable than the 
genuine English stamp ... I cannot conceive: they one 
and all have the type of the sheep; and just as certain as 
the instinct of the sheep for finding out its fodder on the 
meadow is the Englishman’s practical sense; his fodder he 
finds, to he sure, but the whole lovely field, with the blue 
heavens above it, unfortunately is non-extant for his organ 
of perception. [March, 1855.] 

And again : 

The real delight of the English is Oratorio; there their 
music becomes the interpreter of their religion —passes moi 
le mot l Four hours long do they sit in Exeter Hall, 
listening to one fugue after another in perfect confidence 
that they have discharged a good deed, in reward for 
which they will get nothing whatever to hear in heaven 
but the loveliest Italian operatic arias. It was this deep 
fervour of the English public that Mendelssohn gauged 
so well when he composed and conducted oratorios. . . . 
Mendelssohn is to the English completely what their 
Jehovah is to the Jews. And Jehovah’s wrath now strikes 
the unbelieving one; for you know that, among other 
great qualities, the dear God of the Jews is also credited 
with very much rancour. [April 5, 1855.] 

“To think that he put up with us!” one is inclined 
to exclaim, for there is no superfluous charity in these 
observations. Can it be that, as Chopin says, “the 
English are the only people who pay well ” ? Considera¬ 
tions of hard cash might, indeed, have led to the founding 
of the Bayreuth festival in London, for we and Chicago 
were quite willing; but the King of Bavaria counter¬ 
manded, as it were, these coals of fire. In extenuation of 
his bitterness it must be remembered that Wagner 
suffered keenly, like all epoch-makers, from a sense of 
isolation from the life of the world. There are moments 
when the enthusiasm of a whole population of posterity 
may not seem to the artist as valuable as the ignorant 
applause of a handful of Exeter Hallites. Here is a 
cri du cceur : 

That I am alive, is the ground of every cry; that I am 
thus; that my whole being and doing place me so entirely 
out of all relation with the actual world, and yet I have to 
keep on living in this world, in it to satisfy my needs. 
. . . With all my thoughts and schemes I stand, and 
remain, too far outside all present possibility ! Lest I 
should abandon everything and quite despair, just rarely 
now and then a tiny smile, is cast on me by my surround¬ 
ing, which surprises me the more and produces the 
greater effect on me, as it comes so unexpectedly and from 
amid the coldest strangeness. . . . But I have grown 
accustomed to fix my eye no longer piercingly and last¬ 
ingly upon this smile : nothing earnest, nothing decisive 
to be awaited from it; it remains but just a smile, and 
only meant to cheer one for a moment. [October 25, 
1859.] 

Then, after an amusing account of the indolence of 
Roger, the Paris Tannhauser, who seized the first pretence 
to steal away from the pianoforte to the domino-table 
(“ Yet—I see well enough that I must try to find my¬ 
self in Roger too,” adds Wagner), he bursts forth : 

Now I am bracing myself to get air again for the last 
act of “ Siegfried ” : breathe I but that once more, then 
everything is alike to me. For this I see: I am entirely 
what I am, only when I am creating. . . . My most con¬ 
genial art-friends have nothing beyond astonishment for 
any new works; everyone who stands at all near to our 
public art life feels too feeble for hope . . . And they 
really are right! Nothing teaches me better how terribly 
I have overleapt all around me than a good sharp look— 
down from myself—as those who stand between me and 
just that world. So let me work myself completely out: 
oh, had I nothing, nothing else to do upon the earth! 
Rest! Rest! that the inner torch may burn soft and 
bright, which flickers so wildly under the breath of this 
life of want, and—soon must be extinct. Let me but 
create the works I there was given, in peaceful, glorious 
Switzerland. . . . Let me finish them : then am I done 
with and redeemed ! But ask nothing, nothing else from 
me. 
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It is to be hoped they did not, for Wagner had not 
much else to give, and what he gave were indeed “ wonder 
works.” It must not be lost sight of that the artist is 
essentially an utterer of a message—one of the predestined, 
in short—and that to reproach him with “ Skimpoleism ” 
is not fair. It is only when the soul surrounds itself with 
oblivion that it can create the forms of genius. Wagner 
stands alone, in a singular definiteness of intention. He 
sees his life mapped out, and, fearfully extravagant as we 
believe him to have been, there is no doubt as to his exclu¬ 
sive reverence for his art. “ Purely and entirely for money 
I could not sell myself,” he writes (June 5, 1860) by 
way of explanation for refusing an offer to conduct, in 
Russia for 50,000 francs. 

The “tiny smile” of circumstance expanded as we 
know, in spite of his fastidiousness, and in its excessive 
beamisbness the artist felt afraid. Writing to Frau Eliza 
Wille (May 4, 1864), he says of Ludwig II. of Bavaria, 
his patron : “ Alas! he is so handsome and intelligent, 
so splendid and so full of soul, that I fear lest his life 
should vanish like a fleeting dream of gods in this vulgar 
world.” And on the 26th of May he writes to the same 
lady of “the fearful labour pains of my good fortune”; 
and with Teutonic devotion to metaphor, dubs her his 
“midwife.” Why did it come with such “drastic swift¬ 
ness ” this good fortune ? It came at all, Wagner would 
have us believe, because amid “deepest humbling” he 
stayed “meek and kindly.” We hae our doots, but none 
of the good fortune. “I simply am thought an all- 
powerful minion,” writes Wagner, September 9, 1864, 
“ the other day the orphans of a female poisoner appealed 
tome.” 

lie calls Frau Wille “ dear, precious friend, and again 
“ Precious ! ” tout court. Consequently it leaves a rather 
nasty taste in the mouth when he confides to her, May or 
June, 1864, that “ my having so petted and spoilt my own 
wife by excessive indulgence, that at last she lost all power 
of rendering me a little justice, has become to me a 
Nemesis.” 

To Herr Emil Heckel, founder of the very earliest 
Wagner Society, and still a member of the Bayreuth 
Council of Administration, the composer displays a very 
playful disposition: 

My dear friend Heckel, 
my work-pot’s Deckel [lid] 

is his definition of him, and Silas Wegg is offered much 
cause to look to his laurels. The whole tedious business of 
getting the Bayreuth Theatre built is enlivened with much 
amiable jocosity that displays Wagner in a very sym¬ 
pathetic light. Like all egoists of genius he was an 
epitome of men, and in spending himself he became dif¬ 
fusive. He could get the best out of executants because 
he fascinated them. On the last occasion that he conducted 
(the work was “Parsifal”) Reiehmann said: “A thing 
like that, one can only go through once. To such an ex¬ 
penditure of breath, such a tax on one’s strength of voice 
in general, only the master himself can pin one.” Again, 
at one of the rehearsals of the Ninth Symphony, in the old 
Margrave’s Opera House: 

Xiemann called down to him [at the beginning of the 
quillet] from the so-called “ trumpeters’ box ” where the 
soloists were stationed: “Master, if you don’t beat time 
for me here I cannot sing.” Wagner answered : “ I shall 
not beat time, for it would make the rendering stiff. You 
must sing this passage with absolute freedom. ... I paint 
it for you in the air.” At the unison for the ’celli and 
double-basses, he said : “ Gentlemen, you must know this 
by heart now. Look at me ; there is no beating time ; I 
' lr ' l w it for you in the air. It must speak like a recitative ” 
'flic effect was marvellous. 

In closing these fascinating volumes we are conscious 
that we have not got “to” Wagner, but we have had a 
rare gossip with him in which he has assisted. It would 
be unreasonable to ask more. 


Sheer Entertainment. 

A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. Edited 
by Dr. James A. H. Murray. Vol. Y.: Horizontally— 
Hywe. (Clarendon Press. 5s.) 

“ With his legs horizontalised on his lodging-house sofa.” 
This is almost the first quotation in the new part of 
Volume V. of the New English Dictionary. It occurs to 
us that a great many of our readers who are now hori- 
zontalising their legs on rural and seaside sofas could wish 
for no more entertaining reading than Dr. Murray’s great 
dictionary affords. We are quite serious. Before now we 
have shown how easily enjoyment may be sucked from ita 
pages. And although the size and make of the parts in 
which the dictionary is issued do not precisely recommend 
it for the shingle or a nest in the heather, yet if enter¬ 
tainingness is the important quality of holiday reading, 
then you have it here without stint or doubt. Besides 
which, the work affords to the resting man the spectacle 
of an industry so colossal that his sense of idle anchorage 
and of release from the hurly-burly must be deepened as 
he runs his eye down these wonderful columns, ranging 
through abstruse philological inquiry to gay quotation 
and curious analogy. 

We have just used the word hurly-burly. It is one of 
the words dealt with in the present instalment, and its 
history is curious enough. In all reasonableness it ought 
to be nothing more than a sort of “ initially-varied 
reduplication ” of the word “ hurly,” meaning a commotion, 
an uproar.” The odd thing is that “ hurly-burly ” is 
found in English literature more than half a century 
earlier than “hurly.” Thus “hurly” first starts up in 
1596 in The Taming of the Shrew. Petruchio says : 

Ay, and amid this hurly I intend 
That all is done in reverent care of her. 

Whereas “hurly-burly” occurs as early as 1539 and 1545. 
Hall (1548) writes in his Chronicle: “In this time of 
insurrection and in the rage of horley-borley.” As a verb 
the word is found in a political ballad of 1678 : 

This hurly-burlies all the town 
Makes Smith and Harris prattle. 

Lindley Murray admonished his young grammarians to 
avoid “ low expressions such as topsy-turvy, hurly-burly, 
and pell-mell,” forgetting, perhaps, that Shakespeare had 
written: 

When the hurly-burly’s done, 

When the battle’s lost and won, 

and not foreseeing that De Quincey, that verbal epi¬ 
curean, would write six years later: “In the very utter¬ 
most hurly-burly of the storm.” 

In the same column “ Hurrah ” catches the eye. It is a 
later substitute for “ Huzza.” We are told that “ hurrah ” 
was the battle-cry of the Prussian soldiers in the War of 
Liberation (1812-13), from which time it became a cry of 
exultation, though in practice “ hooray ” is the word 
that is shouted. Yet “hurrah” is found in Addison’s 
“ Drummer” (1716) as “ whurra! ” and in “ She Stoops to 
Conquer,” someone shouts “ Hurrea, hurrea, bravo! ” 
Earlier than this, “ hurrah ” was used to denote a cry of 
joy, but the actual exclamation in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries was “ Huzza! ” Thus, in Farquhar’s 
“ Recruiting Officer ” : “ Huzza then! huzza for the 
queen and the honour of Shropshire.” “Huzza!” is 
thought to have been originally a seaman’s word. In a 
London Gazette of 1679 we may read : “ At his passing over 
the Bridge the Castle saluted him with . . . three 
Hussaws, Seamen like,” and various early writers connect 
the word with the sea. Dr. Murray suggests a connexion 
with “ heisau! ” “hissa!” which were hauling or hoisting 
cries. One is only surprised that the sibilant in “ Huzza ” 
was tolerated so long. In a short-lived allusive sense 
“ huzza ” stood for a riotous young fellow and a gallant. 
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Thus Wycherley’s Dancing Master says: “ We are for the 
brisk huzzas of seventeen or eighteen.” And the party 
politics of Defoe’s time crystallised one of its phases in 
“ huzza-men,” men paid to shout “ huzza.” An entry in 
a Flying Post of 1715 says: “For scores of huzza-men 
£ 40 .” 

Less jubilant, though not less eager, kinds of shouting 
are those connected with the word “ hue ” in hue-and-cry. 
“Hue” stood alone once. As late as 1779 we read in 
the Gentleman's Magazine : “ As soon as M. Daily appeared 
a hue was set up by the whole assembly, hisses, pointing, 
threats, and every abusive name.” Poor M. Dally! And 
Drayton wrote: 

Like as a Heard of over-heated Deere 
With Hues and Hounds recov’red every where. 

Dr. Murray says there is some reason to believe that hue, 
as distinct from cry, originally meant inarticulate sound, 
including that of a horn or trumpet, as well as of the 
voice. This seems to be borne out by Blackstone, who, 
in his Commentaries, says: “An hue . . . and cry, hutesium 
et clamor, is the old common law process of pursuing, with 
horn and with voice, all felons.” And until 1839 the 
English Police Gazette used the phrase in its sub-title, 
which still survives in the Police Gazette; or, Uue-and- Cry, 
published every Tuesday and Friday for Ireland. Dickens 
often used the phrase, and every one knows how “six 
gentlemen upon the road ” raised the hue-and-cry against 
poor Gilpin. In 1734 a critic of the Northern Examiner 
said he had “ made hue-and-cry ” all over some unlucky 
author’s book, but found not what he sought. Reviewers 
might note the phrase. 

“ Humbug ” is an instance of a word which sprang no 
one knows whence, and has survived by its own vitality. 
It dates from about 1750, when, in a paper of the time, it 
was noted: 

There is a word very much in vogue with the people of 
taste and fashion, which though it has not even the 
“ penumbra ” of a meaning, yet makes up the sum total of 
the wit, sense, and judgment of the aforesaid people of 
taste and fashion ! . . . I will venture to affirm that this 
Humbug is neither an English word, nor a derivative from 
any other language. It is indeed a blackguard sound, 
made use of by most people of distinction! It is a fino 
make-weight in conversation, and some great men deceive 
themselves so egregiously as to think they mean something 
by it! 

Three years lator, in the Connoisseur, Earl Orrery wrote: 
“ Single words, indeed, now and then broke forth—such 
as odious, horrible, detestable, shocking, Humbug. The last 
new-coined expression, which is only to be found in the 
nonsensical vocabulary, sounds absurd and disagreeable 
whenever it is pronounced.” Evidently the new word hit 
hard. It was jeered at as belonging only to the pre¬ 
tenders to wit. And for a time the word was used to 
denote a witticism. Killigrew’s Universal Jester (1754) 
contained “ a choice collection of . . . bon-mots and 
humbugs,” and elsewhere we read of “ sprightly humbugs 
and practical jokes.” And in the north, and in Gloucester¬ 
shire, a humbug was a sweetmeat. 

Disraeli wrote in Coningsby : “A government of states¬ 
men or of clerks ? Of Humbug or of Humdrum ? ” The 
words are subtly antithetical, humdrum being always 
allied to respectability and lack of enterprise. It is 
doubtful, says Dr. Murray, whether the “drum” has 
any connexion with “hum” except by a very usual 
reduplicating process. “Humtrum” occurs as early as 
1553; but the word begins to be frequent only in the 
eighteenth century. Its meaning is admirably suggested 
by Addison in his ninth Spectator : “ The Hum-Drum Club 
.... was made up of very honest Gentlemen, of peace¬ 
able Dispositions, that used to sit together, smoak their 
Pipes, and say nothing till Mid-night.” As a noun, 
denoting a dull person, the word occurs in Jonson’s Every 


Man in His Humour, and Mr. Blackmore says, in Perly- 
cross-. “There are none but hum-drums and jog-trots.” 
“ Humdrum ” seems to have been suggested by the hum¬ 
ming and sleeping of a top, and by low buzzing sounds 
conducive to slumber. The odd thing is that the same 
associations of rapid indistinct sound have caused the 
word “hum” to carry the opposite sense of activity. 
Mr. Kipling writes in Many Inventions: “The whole 
country was humming with Dacoits,” and in America, and 
now in England, the significance of the word has been so 
forced up that to “ make things hum ” is to make them 
very lively indeed. Thus a new meaning becomes hostile 
to an older one. To “ hum and ha,” to hem and stroke 
one’s beard, is to provoke the antagonist who wants to 
“ make things hum.” The question arises, did this in¬ 
tensification of the word hum take place in America? 
As in so many cases the answer is no! It is but a return 
to an old English' sense. For while “ hum ” kept its 
associations of sleepiness and hesitation, or, at the most, a 
suppressed activity, the participle “humming” quite 
early detached itself for other duty. Thus, “ caught 
in a humming lie” occurs in Gay ton’s Notes (1654), 
and a century later Horace Walpole notes that “ Humming 
is a cant word for vast. A person meaning to describe 
a very large bird, said 1 It was a Humming Bird.’ ” 
Could there be a quainter instance of the quarrels and 
divergences of words of the same family ? Humming as 
applied to liquor meant effervescing and hence strong, 
intoxicating. “ The wine was humming strong ” says Sir 
Harry Wildair. But here the child had been forestalled 
by the parent. “Hum ” meant strong or double ale long 
before Sir Harry Wildair’s days. It is so used in Ben 
Jonson’s The Devil an Ass, and Cotton writes in 1670: 
“ The best Cheshire hum e’er drank in his life.” Hence 
“ hum-cap ” a cant word for old, mellow beer, and— 
possibly— humpty-dumpty in its old meaning of ale boiled 
with brandy. 

A phrase with a curiotis history is “ humble pie.” Why 
humble pie ? Pies are not humble dishes, nor do most 
people feel humble when they are helped to pie. Eating 
the leek is quite another matter. We may not all be, like 
Pistol, “qualmish” at the smell of that wholesome 
vegetable, but his swallowing it under the blows of 
Fluellen is a picture which will for ever elucidate and con¬ 
secrate the phrase. The explanation of “ humble pie ” 
may still be new to many. “Urnbles” are the heart, 
liver, and other inward parts of the deer, and were the 
huntsman’s perquisites. Dr. Brewer says: “When the 
lord and his household dined the venison pasty was served 
on the dais, but the humbles were made into a pie for the 
huntsman and his fellows.” It seems reasonable, and Dr. 
Murray suggests that “ humble pie ” combines the two 
notions in a jocular way. According to Peacock, in Maid 
Marian, Robin Hood helped the sheriff to “numble 
pie . . . and other dainties of his table,” but our impres¬ 
sion has always been that the sheriff received on his 
platter the choicest cuts, and was made to eat “humble 
pie” only when his stomach was rejoiced and full. 

It is interesting to find that “hush” as a substantive, 
meaning silence, was rarely used before this century. 
Dr. Murray suggests that Byron popularised this poetic 
use of the word. Thus in Childe Harold: 

It is the hush of night, and all between 
Thy margin and the mountains, dusk, yet clear, 

Mellow'd and mingling, yet distinctly seen, 

Save darken’d Jura, whose capt heights appear 
Precipitously steep, etc. 

Before Byron only two such examples are given, but later 
there are many. One might ramble on for hours in this 
well-ordered garden of words, facts, legends, and conceits. 
It is a harvesting of the past that Dr. Murray has under¬ 
taken, and not an ear of his gathered corn is empty or use¬ 
less. But having set out to entertain, it becomes us not to 
weary. Abruptly, therefore, we horixontalise our pen. 
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An Aftermath of Jowett. 

letters of Benjamin Jowett. Edited by Evelyn Abbott and 
Lewis Campbell. (Murray.) 

This volume contains miscellaneous letters of and docu¬ 
ments concerning Jowett, which did not find a place in the 
L'fe and letters of this remarkable man published two 
years ago by the same editors. They are arranged 
roughly under subjects, and reflect several of Jowett’s 
leading interests. The first section is headed “Church 
Reform.” Among its contents are a series of excerpts 
from Jowett’s evidence before the 1871 Committee on 
Religious Tests—curious dialectic this—a scheme sub¬ 
mitted to Stanley in 1853 for the reform of cathedral 
iustitutions in general and Canterbury iD particular, and a 
rather noticeable letter "To a Friend, who was hesitating 
about accepting a living.” This is a plea—casuistical, 
one must think—for signing the Thirty-nine Articles with¬ 
out weighing too closely your liberal acceptance of them. 
“ Do you think religious scruples are a thing to be en¬ 
couraged ? ” asks Jowett; and it is interesting to observe 
the close resemblance of the solutions to the problem of 
“tests” devised by the extreme High Church and the 
extreme Broad Church champions respectively. Newman 
would sign the Articles in “a non-natural sense ” ; Jowett 
would sign them “ in a large and liberal spirit.” 

After the theology domes a long letter to Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, containing some valuable suggestions on Civil 
Service organisation; and this is followed by a number of 
letters on European Politics and on India. Many of these 
are written to Sir Robert Morier, in whose diplomatic career 
J owett took the closest interest. “ If all the letters to Morier,” 
says Dr. Abbott, “ were collected together, they would 
form the record of a watchful, unwearying friendship, out¬ 
spoken yet sympathetic, to which it would be difficult to 
find a parallel.” The volume concludes with a section of 
miscellaneous letters, and with a few “Notes and Say¬ 
ings” collected from various sources. Mainly from these 
latter pages we put together a few remarks of critical 
value upon some of Jowett’s contemporaries. Thus of 
Tait he writes: 

I read through the Archbishop of Canterbury’s charge 
yesterday. A very weak and, I think, foolish production, 
of which the effect will last for six months at the utmost. 
He assumes a certain air of moderation, but he calls every¬ 
body who differs from him scoffers and unbelievers. He 
iuuliues more than formerly to the High Church, and 
wauts to make a league of all Christians against un¬ 
believers on the basis of the supernatural. I respect him 
for his hard work and earnestness, but I feel almost a con¬ 
tempt for him when I read his writings. 

Of Herbert Spencer: 

There is a fellow named Herbert Spencer . . . who 
knows a little of physical science, and gives back to the 
scientific men their own notions in a more general form. 
Of course, they worship him as a god; and instead of 
being thought an empty sciolist, he is regarded by them 
as the philosopher of the future. I hope that we shall 
some day put a spoke in his wheel at Oxford, but at 
present he is rather swaggering and triumphant. 

Of Matthew Arnold: 

Mat Arnold is a great loss to me. He was one of my 
firmest and dearest and best friends. Every year I had a 
higher opinion of him. No one ever united so much 
kindness and light-heartedness with so much strength. 
He was the most sensible man of genius whom I have 
ever known, and the most free from personality; and his 
mind was very far from being exhausted. 

Finally there is an interesting appreciation of Tennyson, 
written in 1861, after one of Jowett’s annual visits to the 
poet’s home: 

The more I see of him the more I respect his character, 
notwithstanding a superficial irritability and uneasiness 
about all things. I have a pleasure in repeating this 
about him, because I find he is so greatly mistaken by 


those who don’t know him or only know him a little. No 
one is more honest, truthful, manly, or a warmer Mend ; 
but he is as open as the day, and, like a child, tells to any 
chance comer what is passing in his mind. He sometimes 
talks of going on with King Arthur . For my own part 
I hope he won’t; he has made as much of it as the subject 
admits. Twenty years ago he formed a scheme for an 
epio poem on King Arthur in ten books: it is perhaps 
fortunate for himself that circumstances have prevented 
the completion of it. He dislikes Byron, but speaks very 
generously and warmly of Wordsworth. The subject on 
which I think he is most ready to converse—sometimes 
over a pipe is (what do you think ?) a future state, 
of which he always talks with a passionate conviction. He 
is the shyest person I ever knew, feeling sympathy and 
needing it to a degree quite painful. Please not to repeat 
this to the vulgar, who can never be mado to understand 
that great mental troubles necessarily accompany such 
powers as he possesses. I should not tell it to you if I did 
not think you would comprehend it. 

We do not think that the present book, any more than 
The Life and Letters, quite lets one into the “ secret of 
Jowett.” That, indeed, seems to have been an incom¬ 
municable thing, aD aff air of temperament and the personal 
relation, which the written word never quite managed to 
Ca ?i^ re or convey. There have been such instances before 
' Sidney, for instance. The effect of Sidney upon the poets 
and men of action among whom he moved is certainly not 
adequately represented by some enigmatic sonnets and a 
frigid pastoral. And so it was with Jowett. The Jowett 
of the “ Letters is a busy man of the world, interested 
in many matters both practical and mental; a bit of a 
casuist, as we think ; and oertainly not averse to 
compromise. For the idealist you imagined you look in 
yam. There is sound common sense in every word; but 
hardly spiritual insight, hardly even the keener intellectual 
analysis. Yet that he was a spiritual force we know, 
from his friends and pupils. It was in the man then, and 
evaporated between pen and paper. On the other hand, 
of the morale of Jowett we are led to think more and more 
highly as we read. His steadfastness of purpose and 
sincere desire to do right are unmistakable. Thus he 
writes to Sir Robert Morier upon the double loss of Sir 
Robert s son and of poor Lewis Nettleship : 

I think that sorrow should produce some good fruit in 
us, even though we are both rather tending to some kind 
of agnosticism. Tell me, old friend—it is a question that 
I ask myself—do I feel more desire to do good to others, 
more love of truth, more interest in important truths than 
formerly ? Do I get better as I get older, or only keep on 
the accustomed tenor of my way ? I think that sorrow 
should m some way be turned to good. 

And there is a touching story in a footnote how, when 
Stanley lay dying, Jowett called at the Deanery to see 
him. Stanley, however, was already unconscious. Jowett, 
m considerable agitation, begged Canon Hugh Pearson to 
express to the Dean, should he recover, his “deep regret 
for having done so little, of late years, in support of his 
mend s continued efforts towards obtaining a greater 
latitude of opinion for the clergy.” 


Dark to its nest the light has gone ; 

An unseen force prevails, 

And hands of storm lay hold upon 
The rigging and the sails. 

High heaves the heart of night, and loud 
The water sobs and breaks, 

And overhead one helmet-cloud 
Its cap of darkness makes. 

Strong wants whereto the welkin moves, 

They are but waifs like me ; 

And all a storm of severed loves 
That strain across the sea! 

Laurence Housman in the “ Dome." 
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A Master of Medicine. 

Clauds Bernard. By Sir Michael Foster, M.A., M.D., 
D.C.L., &c. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 

The “ Masters of Medicine ” series is a new step in the 
direction of popularising science. The list of names 
included in it—Hunter, Harvey, Simpson (the inventor of 
chloroform), Brodie, Helmholtz, Vesalius, &c.—places it 
on a higher range than the usual run of merely edifying 



CLAUSE BERNARD. 


biographies; and if the volume under notice be typical of 
the rest, it is plain that prominence will be given to the 
scientific achievements rather than the social side of the 
men selected. In the case of Bernard this may be partly 
due to lack of data as to his external life. Born on a 
vineyard in the St. Julien district of Beaujolais, he began 
his career in a chemist’s dispensary at Lyons. The insight 
into the practice of medicine afforded him by this estab¬ 
lishment, where all shop-sweepings were converted (like 
Mr. W. S. Gilbert’s “ bones and cold potatoes and broken 
pie-crusts and candle-ends ”) into a panacea for the de¬ 
serving poor, drove him into literature, and on the profits 
of a one-act comedy he went up to Paris to seek his 
fortune with a maturer full-blown play in his pocket. 
The first advice he received, however, was to drop litera¬ 
ture and stick to medicine, which he did, entering as a 
student in anatomy and physiology. His extraordinary 
dexterity in manipulation caused him to be appointed 
assistant to the great Magendie at the College de France, 
and here, in 1841, at the age of twenty-eight, he began 
those physiological studies which have made his name 
famous. Physiology at the time was practically under 
a ban. No proper laboratories or appliances existed for 
it; it was in a rudimentary state so far as knowledge 
went; and the experiments, performed under far less 
humane conditions than at present, were looked askance at 
by the police. Hampered as he was, however, Bernard 
speedily began to carry out important researches, first, as 
to the action and function of certain nerves, and, secondly, 
as to the digestive processes. The action of the pancreatic 
juice and the glycogenic function of the liver were his two 
main discoveries arising out of the latter investigation, 
and both were revolutionary in their influence over con¬ 
temporary thought and knowledge. Sir Michael Foster 
gives, as a prelude to this branch of his subject, an 
account of the rival “ vitalistic” and “physico-chemical” 
theories of organic life which prevailed at the time, and 


which Bernard’s labours practically settled. Those were 
days when a man of original ideas and experimental skill 
could make great basic discoveries, and lay the founda¬ 
tions of future knowledge. Bernard, however, did even 
more than this. In his work on the liver and its functions 
he not only laid the foundations but built up the whole 
structure of knowledge, which has scarcely been added to 
materially since. His next great subject of investigation 
carried him back to the earliest of his published researches, 
on the chorda tympani, in which he had been led to 
examine the action of nerves on blood-vessels and glands. 
It is a curious point that although no man was ever more 
systematic and logical in his experiments than Bernard, 
or less addicted to “ fishing ” for results, yet his great 
discoveries were mostly due to some side issue arising out 
of his work, which he had the genius to appreciate and 
follow up. The glycogenic function of the liver, for 
instance, was a discovery arising out of an inquiry into 
the causes and possible cure of diabetes. So, in his next 
investigation, which had for its immediate object to deter¬ 
mine the influence of the nervous system on animal heat, 
by far the most important outcome was his discovery of 
the vaso-motor function of nerves. The value of this 
discovery was instantly appreciated and taken up by 
physiologists all over the world; but Bernard himself, 
in this case, though fully aware of its importance, did not 
follow it up to the end himself, being more interested in 
his calorific experiments. 

Of Bernard’s other work—his experiments on the physio¬ 
logical effect of poisons, especially of curare, the arrow- 
poison of the South American Indians, and his unfinished 
enquiry into fermentation, which partly corrected the 
magnificent work of Pasteur—Sir Michael Foster has much 
to say in a clear and lucid manner. Nor does he omit to 
point out how Bernard’s record alone is a refutation of the 
calumny that physiologists have found out nothing 
important, urged by people who dislike their work on 
sentimental grounds. In this connexion it is interesting 
to note that all Bernard’s experiments were undertaken 
with the object of explaining some obscure disease and 
discovering its cure. He was a physician first, and a 
physiological explorer second. 

Personally, Bernard was one of those absorbed and 
reserved workers who take little interest in the political 
world outside them, and to whom fame comes without their 
seeking it. Of tall and splendid appearance, courteous, 
brilliant, and original, he was idolised by his students and 
much sought after by friends. Unhappily he married an 
ambitious and unsympathetic woman, whose only desire 
was for him to grow rich. His two daughters shared her 
shortcomings, and eventually retired with her into separa¬ 
tion. At his death, in 1877, Bernard was honoured with 
a public funeral, and with almost national mourning, as 
one of the greatest men whose names adorned “ La Patrie 
Reeonnaissante.” He was the first man of science to be 
so distinguished by his country, and Sir Michael Foster 
has done well to present in a book for English readers the 
true facts of his life and work, which are but little known, 
except in a form distorted to suit the purposes of the anti¬ 
vivisection propaganda. 


Modern Aphorisms. 

Reward is its own virtue. 

A living friend is better than a dead love. 

Ye cannot serve God and women. 

There’s no fool like an old maid 
Of two evils choose the prettier. 

Never put off till to-morrow what you can wear to-night. 
Where there’s a won’t there’s a way. 

Nonsense makes the heart grow fonder. 

Whosoever thy hand findeth to do, do with thy might. 

The wages of sin is alimony. 

He who loves and runs away may live to love another day. 

Carolyn Wells in the “ Criterion.” 
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Other New Books. 

Folk-lobe in Borneo. By William Henby Fobness. 

This is an unpretentious and attractive little monograph 
on the folk-lore of Borneo. The author aspires to present 
no more than a sketch of the curious beliefs held by some 
of the many tribes, differing from each other and separated 
by feuds and language, which make up the population of 
the island. The Borneans are savages of a rather high 
order, but their “ fad ” of head-hunting, as Mr. Furness 
calls it, makes them their own greatest enemies. This is 
the story of the Creation known to the Kayans of North- 
Western Borneo: 

In the old, old days, when there was nothing but water 
and sky, there fell from the heavens an enormous rock; 
that part of it which protruded from the water was hard, 
slippery, and quite bare, with no soil nor plants upon it of 
any kind. After a long time, however, the rains produced 
slime upon the rock, and little worms, called lialang, were 
bred in this slime, and they bored into the rock, and left 
fine sand outside of their burrows; this sand eventually 
became soil and covered the rock. Again years passed 
and the rock remained barren of all other life until 
suddenly there dropped from the Sun a huge wooden 
handle of a Parang (or sword) known as Haup Malat. 
This parang-handle sank deep into the rock, and, taking 
root in the soil, it sprouted and grew into a great tree, 
named Batang Utar Tatei, whose branches stretched out 
over the new land in every direction. When this tree was 
fully grown, there dropped from the Moon a long rope¬ 
like vine known as the Jikwan Tali. This vine quickly 
clung to the tree and took root in the rock. Now the 
vine, Jikwan Tali, from the Moon became the husband 
of the tree, Batang Utar Tatei, from the Sun, and 
Batang Utar Tatei gave birth to twins, a male and a 
female, not of the nature of a tree, but more or less like 
human beings. 

The head-hunting rests its continuance on the belief 
that the taking of a head is necessary in order to reach 
the Bornean heaven. 

The Sayan Hades is believed to be under ground, and 
like the Hades of the ancient Greeks, there is a guide to 
the entrance who corresponds to a certain extent to 
Charon. But their river Styx is not a stream, but a deep 
and wide ditch, through which flow ooze and slime swarm¬ 
ing with worms and maggots; the souls of the departed 
must cross over this ditch, not by a ferry, but by means of 
a fallen tree-trunk, guarded by the great demon Maligang , 
who challenges all comers, and if they have no record of 
bravery he shakes the tree-trunk until they fall into the 
ditch below and are eternally tortured by the devouring 
worm that dieth not. Over the land of spirits presides 
the great demon Laki Tenangan, who assigns the souls to 
their proper place, and sees that they get their deserts, 
whether good or bad. 

This Hades is divided into five regions, one of which is 
the joyless abode of suicides. In the Ling Yang region 
dwell the spirits of the drowned, who soon become exceed¬ 
ingly rich. “All the goods lost in rivers by the capsizing 
of boats in the rapids, or when they run foul of a snag in 
deep water, go into the coffers of the dwellers in Ling 
Yang.” 

Mr, Furness concludes with this human touch. He tells 
how he heard a Bornean mother crooning to her child the 
equivalent of “ Hush thee my baby! ” Thus : 

From the River’s mouth the birds are straying, 

And the Baiyo’s topmost leaves are swaying; 

The little chicks cheep, 

Now my little one sleep, 

For the black house-lizard, with glittering eye, 

And the gray-haired Laki Laieng are nigh ! 

Sleep, dear little one, sleep ! 

A few admirable photographs are scattered through Mr. 
Furness’s pages. (Privately printed, Wallingford, Penn¬ 
sylvania.) 


The Adventures of Louis de. Rouoemont. 

By Himself. 

The reader must make what he can of this book in the 
light of its contents and of the controversies which have 
raged around M. de Rougemont’s narrative. The words, 
“ As Told by Himself,” on the title - page, seem to 
be the only concession which the editor and publishers 
make to public incredulity and scientific protest. Mr. 
Fitzgerald, the discoverer of M. de Rougemont, is his 
champion still. He tells us that ‘ 1 the Swiss Cantons glowed 
with pride on his account, and the great journals of France, 
pointing to the great world-renowned man, threw back at 
us our old jibe that a Frenchman cannot successfully 
colonise or rule savage races. There are many men in 
England who know Australia. Most of these wanted to 
get at de Rougemont, in order to overwhelm him. Many 
had the opportunity, and were soon converted into devoted 
adherents. The man was, in fact, a veritable Mahdi 
among the sceptics—those sceptics, that is, who had 
opportunities of conversing with him.” The last phrase 
would seem to indicate that even Mr. Fitzgerald doubts 
whether the bare narrative can carry conviction. The 
opportunity of conversing with M. de Rougemont is not 
sold with the book. (Newnes, Ltd. 6s.) 

J. Chamberlain. Par Achille Viallate. 

We do not gather that M. Viallate has any affection for 
his hero; but he treats him, at any rate so far as English 
domestic politics are concerned, in the dry light of the 
scientific spirit, and the resultant portrait seems to us, on 
the whole, a very fair one. Some modification of this 
j udgment is, however, required when we come to the later 
chapters of the book which deal with Mr. Chamberlain as 
the Colonial Secretary of the present Government. Like 
most of his fellow-countrymen, M. Viallate is smarting 
under the sting of Fashoda, and he is inclined to see the 
statesman whom he believes to have been the instigator 
of England’s attitude with regard to that affair a little in 
the black. 

It is to be observed, too, that M. Viallate has no hesita¬ 
tion as to the part played by Mr. Chamberlain in the 
Jameson Raid. He says: 

Certainly the English Government has denied that it 
had any knowledge of that immoral attempt before it 
took place; but the singularly contemptuous attitude of 
the Colonial Secretary before the Parliamentary Committee 
appointed to investigate the affair permits the assumption 
that Mr. Chamberlain would have thought himself re¬ 
markably clumsy, and perhaps even remarkably blame¬ 
worthy, if he had been so ill-informed. It is true that, as 
soon as Jameson’s departure was officially known, he did 
not lose a second in telegraphing to the Cape to stop it by 
every possible expedient. But, most unfortunately, it 
just happened that the telegraph wire between the Cape 
and Pitsani had been cut. Who could have expected it ? 

M. Viallate’s uncharitable view is also that taken by no 
less learned a student of English politics than M. Boutmy 
himself. M. Boutmy says outright of Mr. Chamberlain: 
“He conceived and prepared the Jameson expedition 
against the Transvaal, the result of which is notorious.” 
Neither writer appears to think that the matter is one 
upon which there can be two opinions; and the bias which 
we cannot but feel that they show, when compared with 
the reasonable and impartial tone of the larger part of the 
book, is only another illustration of the extraordinary 
difficulty of arriving at a scientific treatment of events and 
personalities which are still the focus of controversy. 
Obviously any book attempting to sum up Mr. Chamber- 
lain is a “ little previous.” (Paris: Alcan.) 
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Fiction. 

The Virgins of ths Hocks. Translated from the Italian of 
Gabriele D’Annunzio by Agatha Hughes. (Heinemann. 
6s.) 

Decidedly this is the best of D’Annunzio’s novels yet 
translated into English. Free from the sinister and 
obscene characteristics of the trilogy strangely called The 
Romances of the Rose, it exists in a purer and more lofty 
air; and, though one is conscious of a certain ebb and 
flow in the fundamental imaginative power, the sum and 
quality of beauty obtained is immeasurably finer, richer, 
more considerable, than in any previous work. Realistic, 
of course—for D’Annunzio would be the last man in 
Europe to trifle sentimentally with fact —The Virgins of 
the Rocks is, nevertheless, the fruit of an implacable 
reaction against the realism of French schools, that 
realism which we in England have apparently just dis¬ 
covered. It is a spiritual novel. The trivialities of daily 
corporeal life have no place in it: they are assumed. 
Even time and place seem to be ignored as inessential. 
The period is vaguely suggested by political reference, 
and we are told of an ancient palace furnished with 
mirrors wherein the three cloistered and beautiful heroines 
behold their own sorrow, but beyond this the action of the 
drama moves almost unfettered by physical limitation. 
There is nothing like it in English fiction, and very little 
in French; Maurice Barrus’ Le Jardin de Berenice alone 
occurs to us as having points of similarity in the manner 
of conception. It shows that the novel, as a form of 
imaginative art, has not yet reached the zenith of serious 
significance; that there are in it not only aesthetic but 
philosophic and even didactic possibilities which remain 
to be generally exploited. That such an exploitation 
when it happens will demand from novel readers an 
increased mental activity and a more complete surrender, 
and will therefore encounter an opposition of ridicule, is 
beyond question. Nevertheless it will happen, is indeed 
now happening. Hitherto the novel has been regarded 
(if you look the fact squarely in the face) as an aid to 
digestion. The public has said to its novelists: “We have 
dined. Now divert us.” And even a Balzac has not dis¬ 
dained to comply. To its poets the public would never 
dare to offer such effrontery. A change will come. The 
time approaches when we shall have to “ tackle ” our 
novels as we tackle Paradise Lost, or The Ring and the Book, 
or the score of Tristan und Isolde. 

We do not imply that The Virgins of the Rocks is, to use 
the slang term, difficult. It is not difficult. But it is 
grave, weightily philosophic. It is far from being a 
“story,” and its beauty, while full of enchantment, is 
profoundly austere. Briefly expressed, the book is a 
relation of the adventures of a man’s soul among the souls 
of three women. Claudio is an egotist in the best and 
sternest sense; his one aim is to cultivate himself. By 
descent and by conviction he is an aristocrat. Here is one 
of his axioms : 

The world represents the sensibility and the thought of 
a few superior men who created it, and in the course of 
time have enlarged and adorned it, and who in the future 
will continue to enlarge and adorn it more and more. 
The world, as it appears to us to-day, is a magnificent gift 
from the few to the many, from free men to slaves, from 
those who think and feel to those who work. ... I re¬ 
cognised my own highest ambition in the desire to bring 
some ornament, to add some new value to this human 
world which is being eternally embellished by beauty and 
sorrow. 

And this is his aim: 

Thou, therefore, shalt labour to carry out thy own des¬ 
tiny and that of thy race. Thou shalt have before thy 
eyes at the same time the premeditated plan of thy 
existence and the vision of an existence superior to thine own. 
Thou shalt live in the idea that each life being the sum- 


total of past lives is the condition of futnre lives. Thou 
shalt not, therefore, look upon thyself only as the begin¬ 
ning, aim, and end of thy own destiny, but thou shalt feel 
the whole value and the whole weight of the inheritance 
received from thy ancestors, which thou must transmit to 
thy descendant countersigned with the stamp of thy most 
vigorous characteristics. Let the supreme conception of thy 
dignity be founded on the certainty, so sure in thee, that 
thou art the preserving link of a multifold energy which 
to-morrow, or after the lapse of a century, or at some 
indefinite time, may reassert itself in a sublime manifesta¬ 
tion. But hope that it may be to-morrow! 

The words which we have italicised are specially im¬ 
portant, since the theme of the book is Claudio’s savouring 
of the souls of the three sisters, Massimilla, Anatolia, and 
Violante, in order to choose his proper mate. Upon the 
drawing of these women, the first—type of the adoring 
slave, the second—type of the mother and healer, the 
third—type of the imperial sovereign, D’Annunzio has 
lavished all his powers. He has striven here to create the 
loftiest beauty, and he has created it. These rare 
creatures, sad with the melancholy of a race about to 
decay, radiant with the final splendour which precedes 
dissolution, wistful by reason of a destiny never to be 
satisfied, move through the drama with a feminine per¬ 
fection of bodily and spiritual elegance seldom equalled 
and certainly never surpassed in any previous prose 
fiction. The imaginary utterances by which each, to 
Claudio’s secret fancy, reveals herself are shaped in a 
manner which is simply masterly : 

“A boundless desire for slavery makes me suffer,” says 
Massimilla silently, as she sits on the stone seat, her 
hands, with fingers interwoven, clasped round her weary 
knee. “ I have not the gift of communicating happiness ; 
but my whole being, more than any other creature, more 
than any inanimate thing, is ready to become the perfect 
and perpetual possession of a master. 

A boundless desire for slavery makes me suffer. I am 
devoured by an unquenchable yearning to give myself up 
entirely, to belong to a higher and stronger being, to 
dissolve myself in his will, to burn like a holocaust in the 
fire of his great soul. . . . 

I am she who listens, admires, and is silent. 

From my birth I bear on my forehead between my 
eyebrows the sign of attention. 

I have learned from the calm and intensity of statues 
the immobility of harmonious attitude. I can keep my 
eyes open and turned upwards for a long time, because 
my eyelids are light. 

The shape of my lips forms the living and visible image 
of the word ‘ Amen.’ ” 

Claudio, after an interlude with Massimilla, turns by 
right instinct to Anatolia, who was assuredly bom to be 
the mother of great men. But Anatolia, glowing with 
the consciousness of duty to her venerable father, her mad 
mother, and her fragile brothers, refuses him. She was 
wrong, because she loved him; but she was a woman. 
So the book ends, inconclusively, demanding a sequel. 
We shall look forward to the succeeding parts of the 
trilogy, La Grazia and L’Annunziazions, which in due 
course are to appear in English. If these are translated 
as well as The Virgins of the Rocks they will be models of 
good translation. 


Bead Oppressors. By Thomas Pinkerton. 

(Swan Sonnenschein.) 

Mr. Pinkerton deserves a wider popularity than has 
hitherto been his portion. Some nine or ten novels 
stand to his name, but that name is not familiar to the 
public. Yet Mr. Pinkerton has a most engaging and 
original wit, and a very genuine imagination. We 
anticipated excellence in Bead Oppressors. We were not 
disappointed. Indeed, the quality of its excellence, despite 
certain shortcomings, surprised us. Mr. Pinkerton deals 
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with the fortunes of an old aristocratic family, and an old 
town intimately connected therewith. The Birlingfords 
and Old Millington were alike rotten, impoverished, eaten 
up with inherited vice and present malpractice, existing 
feebly under the sinister shadow of those “ dead 
oppressors” their ancestors. Here is a characteristic 
description of the town: 

The chief feature of Old Millington was a triangular 
space in the centre of the town, known as “ The Stallage,” 
perhaps from some old market-stall impost that had used 
to be levied there centuries ago. It was bordered by the 
chief public buildings, the estate office, and the dens of 
tbe leading solicitors, who lived sparely on what was left 
of Old Millington, like moths upon an old rug. These 
buddings were so alike in a sort of bald, hapless decrepi¬ 
tude and liability to sudden collapse as to floor or stairs 
or ceiling, that it seemed almost as if they were the product 
of some sort of architectural commingling of first cousins. 
There was more appearance than stability about them. 
They were old houses, with bad circulations and con¬ 
stitutions, but new fronts. Now and then one of them 
had some disastrous internal complaint, not too easy to 
diagnose, though the term dry-rot might cover much; 
just as every now and then one of their occupiers would 
put out a limb through weakness, or settle down to a two 
months’ dozy illness, for no apparent reason except, 
perhaps, that he was connected by marriage with nearly 
every other occupant of “The Stallage,” and that he was 
the result of generations of such close connexion. The 
rest might, and probably did, congratulate themselves on 
such occasions, just as the skipper of one of an unsea¬ 
worthy fleet of worn-out coasters might be glad, when he 
saw a colleague lose a spar, that it was not him this time. 

Tbe hero of the tale is Lord Eric Langdon, second son 
of the old Marquis, a young man of noble impulses, but 
thin-blooded and unsure of himself at a crisis. Lord Eric 
falls in love with Dalica Desmond, beautiful daughter of 
the pugnacious and scholarly Irish rector, a girl nourished 
on Greek and trout-fishing. Dalica caught trout for a 
living, and also wrote for Eadical newspapers. She was a 
creature in every way superior to Eric ; nevertheless, she 
loved him, and Dalica in love is superb. Mr. Pinkerton 
makes a, real triumph in his love-scenes. They have the 
beat of a sane animal passion that would have pleased 
Theophile Gautier. Dalica might have been derived from 
Mademoiselle de Maupin. 

It was inevitable that Lord Eric should come into the 
title, as it was also inevitable that he should, yielding once 
only to atavism, throw over Dalica and marry a couple of 
millions. Such happenings, though conventional, are ex¬ 
cusable in a book whose strength and interest are not in its 
plot. But we think that Mr. Pinkerton exceeded his proper 
license when he made Lord Eric’s son by his wife fall in 
love with Lord Eric’s daughter by Dalica. The trick is 
stale and ineffective. It merely annoys. The culminating 
disaster, which swallows up the line of Langdon, is, how¬ 
ever, well managed and compels sympathy. 

Without exception the characters are finely and firmly 
drawn. The old Marquis is a sketch such as we seldom 
get in modern fiction. The analysis of Dalica’s mother and 
the racial forces at work in her (pp. 175-179) is simply 
masterly. Mr. Desmond himself is an admirable creation. 

Dead Oppressors is a notable novel. Had it been written 
with a little more dignity (and, let us add, grammatical 
correctness), and with a little more patient building-up of 
detail, it would have counted among the best novels of the 
year. Its spirit, its originality, and its imagination are 
indubitable. 


Notes on Novels. 

[ These notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow.~\ 

Siren City. By Benjamin Swift. 

A new volume by the author of Nancy Noon, The Tor¬ 
mentor, and The Destroyer is a welcome incident. As we 


stated a fortnight ago, Siren City deals with the dis¬ 
illusions of an international marriage. The hero is au 
Englishman, and the “ Siren City,” where the chief 
characters foregather, is Naples. (Methuen. 6 s.) 

A Son of the State. By W. Prtt Eidge. 

This is the last addition to the sixpenny “ Novelist ” 
Library. It is a close study of the humours of low life in. 
Ixmdon. “ The round white September moon lighted up 
Pitfield-street from end to end.” Now Pitfield-street is in 
Hoxton, and Mr. Eidge has aforetime proved that he knows 
his “ ’Oxton.” (Methuen. 6d.) 

The Hacienda on the Hill. 

By Eichard Henry Savage. 

The histories of the Spanish-American War have been 
many: the novels, we suppose, will now begin. This story, 
by the author of My Official Wife, introduces us to the 
Spanish and Cuban armies, and includes General Weyler 
in its list of characters. (Eoutledge. 2s. 6d ) 

A Son of Eimmon. By Athol Forbes. 

This novel, by the author of Cassock and Comedy, takes 
its colour from the following proposition in the preface: 
“The belief in witchcraft is not dead. The next question 
follows naturally, Is there anything in witchcraft ? To this 
I unhesitatingly reply, I believe there is; and this idea 
has moulded the character of the priest in the present 
volume.” (Jarrold. 3s.) 

I. By Marjorie Williamson. 

Confessedly a first book. It is a very short story, 
filling sixty-nine tiny pages. Fragile, sentimental, but not 
unpromising. (Arrowsmith. Gd.) 

Love Shall Eeign Supreme. By G. 8. Astins. 

We read that Lucy Brookfield 

was clad in a loose-fitting garment that graced her perfect 
figure with charming easiness, and as she rested her head 
upon her lily-hued hand, she appeared to Geoffery as some 
beautiful statue: too lovely to be of the living, too divine 
to lay claim to the essence of mortality; yet her bosom 
throbbed beneath the silky wavelets of her dress, and her 
face was suffused with the roseate hues of life; silently 
they bore witness to the fact that her loveliness was in 
very truth a living reality. 

Gracious! Mr. Astins should study everyday people and 
things. (North Herefordshire Publishing Co.) 

Matthew Quin, Wild Beast Aoent. 

By W. Murray Graydon. 

Eed-hot reading for boys. Quin gives his experiences 
in successive chapters, with such taking titles as these : 
The Outwitting of Tharadeen, the Dacoit—The Mystery of 
the Wrecked Circus Train, &c. We were boys once, and 
it does us good to find the old note rung again on the 
tocsin of melodrama: 

On and on through the fleet night air, to the music of 
galloping hoofs and the clank of arms. Mile after mile 
slipped behind, and the Indians were gaining steadily. 
Then a silver gleam flashed close ahead, and the fugitives 
drew rein on the brink of the Bio Gila. But now the river 
was full and flowing swiftly—there must have been heavy 
rains near its head. In the middle of the three-hundred- 
yard current rose a little island, covered with stones and 
bushes. 

“ It’s all right,” said Calkins. “ This ford is passable in 
high water; and it’s the only one that is for fifty miles in 
both directions.” 

The horses plunged into the surging tide, and without 
once getting off their feet they carried their riders safely 
to the island. It was shaped somewhat like a bowl, the 
rim of which was formed of loose rocks and bushes. Quin 
examined the spot with a critical eye—with a plan taking 
form in his mind. 

(James Henderson. 3d.) 
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The Love of Jeremy Taylor. 

The phrase is Charles Lamb’s. He felt that a love of 
Jeremy Taylor’s works is one of the good things of life, 
and he would not have his friends miss it. In 1796 he 
had not awakened to this need. The postscript to a letter 
to Coleridge in that year runs: “I will get Nature and 
Art : have not seen it yet, nor any of Jeremy Taylor’s 
works.” Three years later, writing to Manning, Lamb 
refers to Taylor casually, lightly. But in 1801 he wrote 
two long letters about Jeremy Taylor to his young Quaker 
friend—one might almost say his pupil in literary taste— 
Robert Lloyd. He deals with an inquiry of Lloyd’s as to 
a selection from Jeremy Taylor’s works, replying plumply: 

“ It cannot be done, and if it could it would not take 
with John Bull. It cannot be done, for who can disen¬ 
tangle and unthread the rich texture of Nature and 
Poetry, sewn so thick into a stout coat of theology, without 
spoiling both lace and coat ? ” And then, with instances 
pat, and similes all Elian, he seeks to show the folly of 
the task. 

We do not doubt that Elia was right. Still, the doctrine 
of the indivisibility of Taylor’s, of Shakespeare’s, and of 
our best writers’ works is somewhat of a counsel of per¬ 
fection ; and Lamb’s own Selections from the Old Dramatists 
countenance an easier view. It is significant that Lloyd 
did want a selection, and significant that very soon, to be 
precise, in 1805, a Selection of Thoughts of Divines and 
Philosophers was published, wherein Jeremy Taylor is 
regnant over a third of the pages. This was compiled by 
Basil Montagu, a writer on legal subjects, who brought to 
his task excellent moral intentions, but little taste or sense 
of artistic arrangement. However, his book ran through 
several editions, and the author’s hope that it would contain 
“ the slip for use, and part of the root for growth ” has no 
doubt been fulfilled, since no set of selections from Jeremy 
Taylor could fail to furnish passages of fine teaching. 
It is, however, as a treasury of English prose, and not, we 
imagine, as a guide to conduct or an incentive to piety, that 
Montagu’s book has just been reprinted by Mr. Dent in 
the “ Temple Classics ” series.” In an age which has no 
time to pore over folios, and is shy of anything like dusty 
divinity, the collection may “ take with John Bull,” but 
we could wish that a new editor had been asked to select 
and arrange the best passages of Taylor, South, Latimer, 
and Hall. 

It was on April 6 , 1801, that Charles Lamb sent to 
Robert Lloyd the glowing panegyric on Taylor, which Mr. 
Lucas had the privilege to make public property last year 
in his Charles Lamb and the Llogds. In this letter Lamb 
glories in inducting Lloyd into the presence of “ Doctor 
Jeremy Taylor, Late Lord Bishop of Down and Connor in 
Ireland, and Administrator of the See of Dromore. Such 
are the titles which his sounding title-pages give him, and 
I love the man, and I love his paraphernalia, and I like to 
name him with all his attributions and additions.” And 
then Lamb directs his friend to passage after passage. 
And first to “a simile of a rose, or, more truly, many 


similes within simile,” in the first chapter of Holy Dying. 
Here it is: 

It is a mighty change that is made by the death of every 
person, and it is visible to us who are alive. Reckon but 
from the spritefulness of youth and the fair cheeks and the 
full eyes of childhood, from the vigorousness and strong 
flexture of the joints of five-and-twenty to the hollowness 
and dead paleness, to the loathsomeness and horror of a 
three days’ burial, and we shall perceive the distance to be 
very great and very strange. But so I have seen a rose 
newly springing from the clefts of its hood, and at first it 
was fair as the morning, and full with the dew of heaven, 
as a lamb’s fleece: but when a ruder breath had forced 
open its virgin modesty, and dismantled its too youthful 
and unripe retirements, it began to put on darkness, and 
to decline to softness and the symptoms of a sickly age; 
it bowed the head, and broke its stalk; and at night, 
having lost some of its leaves and all its beauty, it fell into 
the portion of weeds and outworn faces. The same is the 
portion of every man and every woman. 

Will it be believed that in Basil Montagu’s page the 
passage ends thus: 

and at night, having lost some of its leaves and all its 
beauty, it fell, &c. 

and that the editor of the “ Temple Classics ” permits this 
mutilated version to stand ? 

“ Or for another specimen,” continues Lamb—and with 
what a sober certainty of true guidance we await his word 
—“ turn to the story of the Ephesian matron in the second 
section of the fifth chapter of the same Holy Dying." 

“ Read it to yourself,” he goes on, “ and show it to Plum- 
stead (with my Love, and bid him write to me), and ask 
him if Willy himself has ever told a story with more 
circumstances of Fancy and Humour.” We obey, and 
find the bishop is discoursing on grief. “ But that which 
is to be faulted in this particular is, when the grief 
is immoderate and unreasonable,” which excess, he says, 
soon exhausts the very ability to grieve, and opens the 
door to contrary affections, “ while a sorrow that is even 
and temperate goes on to . . . the distances of a past 
time.” Which proposition he supports with this story: 

The Ephesian woman that the soldier told of in 
Petronius was the talk of all the town, and the rarest 
example of a dear affection to her husband. She 
descended with the corpse into the vault, and there being 
attended with her maiden, resolved to weep to death, or 
die with famine or a distempered sorrow: from which 
resolution, nor his nor her friends, nor the reverence of 
the principal citizens, who used the entreaties of their 
charity and their power, could persuade her. But a 
soldier that watched seven dead bodies hanging upon trees 
just over against this monument, crept in, and a while 
stared upon the silent and comely disorders of the sorrow: 
and having let the wonder awhile breathe out at each 
other’s eyes, at last he fetched his supper and a bottle of 
wine, with purpose to eat and drink, and still to feed 
himself with that sad prettiness. His pity and first 
draught of wine made him bold and curious to try if the 
maid would drink; who, having many hours since felt her 
resolution faint as her wearied body, took his kindness, 
and the light returned into her eyes, and danced like boys 
in a festival: and fearing lest the pertinaciousness of her 
mistress’s sorrows should cause her evil to revert, or her 
shame to approach, assayed whether she would endure to 
hear an argument to persuade her to drink and live. The 
violent passion had laid all her spirits in wildness and 
dissolution, and the maid found them willing to be 
gathered into order at the arrest of any new object, being 
weary of the first, of which like leeches they had sucked 
their fill till they fell down and burst. The weeping 
woman took her cordial, and was not angry with her maid, 
and heard the soldier talk. And he was so pleased with 
the change, that he, who at first loved the silence of the 
sorrow, was more in love with the rnusiek of her returning 
voice, especially which himself had strung and put in 
tune; and the man began to talk amorously, and tho 
woman’s weak head and heart were soon possessed with a 
little wine, and grew gay, and talked, and fell in love; 
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and that very night, in the morning of her passion, in the 
grave of her husband, in the pomps of mourning, and in 
her funeral garments, married her new and stranger guest. 
A prudent as well as a partial counsellor, Lamb warns 
Lloyd to read Bishop Taylor with allowances, and to skip 
or “ patiently endure ” Ins tedious discourses on rites ana 
ceremonies, the Clerical function, the Eucharist, and other 
doctrinal and polemical matters. But he is, “ above all,” 
to try to get Taylor’s tract on Measures and Offices of Friend¬ 
ship. In Basil Montagu’s collection the extracts from this 
opusculum fill about ten pages—pages written in gold. We 
select a single passage : 

I will love a worthy friend that can delight me as well 
as profit me, rather than him who cannot delight me at all, 
and profit me no more; but yet I will not weigh the 
gayest flowers, or the wings of butterflies, against wheat; 
but when I have to choose wheat, I may take that which 
looks the brightest. I had rather see thyme and roses, 
mar jorum ana July flowers that are fair and sweet and 
medicinal, than the prettiest tulips that are good for 
nothing: and my sheep and kine are better servants than 
racehorses and greyhounds. And I shall rather furnish my 
study with Plutarch and Cicero, with Livy and Polybius, 
than with Cassandra and Ibrahim Bassa; and if I do give 
an hour to these for divertisement or pleasure, yet I will 
dwell with them that can instruct me, and make me wise 
and eloquent, severe and useful to myself and others. 

Said not Charles Lamb truly that Jeremy Taylor’s 
similes and allusions “ are taken, as the bees take honey, 
from all the youngest, greenest, exquisest parts of nature, 
from plants, and flowers, and fruit, young boys and virgins, 
from little children perpetually, from sucking infants, 
babies’ similes, roses, gardens . . . where no foul thoughts 
keep leets and holydays.” 

And although Jeremy Taylor often rose to the empyrean 
of contemplation, or was often concerned with the nearness 
of death, yet he was sometimes the smiling and practical 
counsellor, enlarging on friendship, nature, conversation, 
and on the pleasures of marriage. Of marriage the- 
Bishop gives this account: 

Marriage is the proper scene of piety and patience, of 
the duty of parents and the charity of relations; here 
kindness is spread abroad, and love is united and made 
firm as a centre; marriage is the nursery of heaven. The 
virgin sends prayers to God; but she carries but one soul 
to Him ; but the state of marriage fills up the numbers of 
the elect, and hath in it the labour of love, and the delica¬ 
cies of friendship, the blessing of society, and the union of 
hands and hearts. It hath in it less of beauty, but more of 
safety than the single life; it hath more care, but less 
danger; it is more merry, and more sad ; is fuller of sorrows, 
and fuller of joys ; it lies under more burdens, but is sup¬ 
ported by all the strengths of love and charity, and those 
burdens are delightful. 

Jeremy Taylor was far too ripe a gentleman to be a 
traducer of life and its good filings. Well did George 
Bust, Bishop of Dromore, say over his grave: “ He was 
a rare humanist . . . hugely versed in all the polite 
parts of learning . . . not unacquainted with the re¬ 
fined wits of the later ages, whether French or Italian 
. . . courteous, and affable, and of easy access.” Quoth 
Lamb, “ I love the man.” How could he choose but 
love the stately divine—Late Lord Bishop of Down and 
Connor in Ireland, and Administrator of the See of Dro¬ 
more—who could temper instruction with words like these: 

Here is pleasure enough for a Christian at present; and, 
if a facete discourse, and an amicable, friendly mirth can 
refresh the spirit, and take it off from the vile temptation 
of peevish, despairing, uncomplying melancholy, it must 
needs be innocent and commendable. And we may as 
well be refreshed by a clean and a brisk discourse, as by 
the air of Campanian wines ; and our faces and our heads 
may as well be anointed and look pleasant with wit and 
friendly intercourse, as with the fat of the balsam-tree; 
and such a conversation no wise man over did or ought to 
reprove. 

There Jeremy Taylor spoke in Charles Lamb’s ear. 


Things Seen. 

A City That Was: Her Past. 

The teeth of Winchelsea are drawn, her claws are pared. 
Archers no longer man the battlements of this Gibraltar of 
the plains. Kings and queens visit her no more. Never 
again will her harbour give asylum to the entire British 
fleet. Her harbour ? It is no more! Once the sea washed 
three sides of Wincheisea. The sea is now a blue streak 
on the horizon. Where the British fleet rocked at anchor, 
the arms of the commanders embroidered on the sails, the 
red cross blazoned on the white shirts of the mariners, are 
now green fields and com lands, little dykes, and rambling 
rivers, patient kine, innumerable sheep, and white winding 
roads. Perched three hundred feet above the roaming 
plains, perched on her arable and wooded rock, very old, very 
content, Winchelsea dozes. A thousand years of triumphant 
life are behind her. Great things were done within her 
walls. But — finis. She makes no more history. “I 
was! ”—that should be the motto carved on her crumbling 
ates. To-day I stand on her grass-grown battlements: 
close my eyes, and straight the splendid past of the two 
Winchelseas—the Old and the New—streams ghostlike 
through the lanes of history. The Winchelsea on whose 
grass-grown battlements I stand musing is the New, a 
child of six hundred years. Old Winchelsea fished and 
fought and failed down there in the marshes where Camber 
Castle sprawls like a fungus on the plains. 

Six hundred years ago Old Winchelsea fell asleep in the 
arms of the sea. Her fate was her fate—preordained, 
inevitable. She was never a land city. The sea was her 
foster-mother. To the sea she belonged, and one day of 
masterful storm the old longing became too strong, and 
Old Winchelsea went back to the sea. 

“ I will go back to the great sweet mother, 

Mother and lover of men, the sea. 

I will go down to her, I and none other, 

Close with her, kiss her and mix her with me.” 

But the sea was the Ancient Foe, not the foster-mother, 
of the sailormen of Old Winchelsea. So when the waves 
roared down the streets and spat at their hearths, they 
shook their matted locks from their eyes, and climbing 
this rock, grass-grown and wooded, squatted on the height 
far out of reach of the sea, and prayed for help: sure, 
being sailormen and pious, that help would come. It 
came: royal help. Edward the First built New 
Winchelsea on this rock, 300 feet above the sea. He 
divided the land (there were 150 acres within its walls) 
into thirty-nine spaces of equal size, and in the chiefest 
he reared a great church, some of which Time has spared 
to this day. Through the city east and west, north 
and south, he drove broad, straight streets, and for two 
hundred years New Winchelsea was second to no seaport 
town in England. 

One day in the year 1350 rises before me. Citizens and 
archers hustle one another on the walls; the streets are 
aflame with banners; men in armour peer through the 
gates; for out there in the bay a roaring fight is in pro¬ 
gress, and Edward the Third and the Black Prince are each 
commanding ships of the Winchelsea squadron. That fight 
went well for England: the capture of twenty-six Spanish 
galleons was what the men of Winchelsea had to show; 
and sitting here on the grass-grown battlements this lazy 
summer afternoon, looking over the sun-steeped marshes, 
I hear, I think, the shouting as Edward and the Black 
Prince, stained with blood, tumbled by battle, climb the 
hill, and swagger through the shouting, joyous people. 
But it was the French this old city fought oftenest. Three 
times was Winchelsea burnt and sacked, and bitter and 
many were her reprisals. She lived amid fire and slaughter, 
for might was right, and all who were not of our breed 
were against us. And throughout all those perils of 
conquest and retaliation, in a green field beyona the city 
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wall, stark against the sky, stood the Holy Rood of Win- 
chelsea—the Holy Rood—gaunt, bare, minatory, comfort¬ 
ing, guarded by two friars who lived close by in the home 
of the Holy Cross. It confronted travellers as they 
approached the town from the land side; that great, grave 
symbol stayed in their memory after they had left the 
portcullised gate far behind. In the evening its shadow 
crossed the city, in the morning its shadow fell upon the 
sea. The sea! Ah! it was the sea, not the fury of the 
French, nor the Spaniards, nor the Dutch, nor the incon¬ 
stancy of kings that brought New Winchelsea low. The 
sea conquered Old Winchelsea by an embrace. She over¬ 
came New Winchelsea by deserting her. 

Her Present. 

I stand upon a mound of stones, once the northern angle 
of the city wall. These few stones are all that remain of 
the tower, whence the harbour master commanded the 
great haven. Again and again he saw his monarch, an 
army aboard his ships, sail forth to victory. I see only 
the sun-steeped plain, encompassing three sides of this 
ancient city—the plain of corn lands, and green lands, and 
dwarf bushes dark against the rich grasses; the plain 
of white, winding roads, little dykes, and bright rivers; 
the plain where innumerable sheep, scattered and patient, 
graze, and, day by day, the temperate breezes blow. On 
the west stretch the green hills of Udimore. Far away to 
the east the thin emerald belt of the sea curves and clasps 
the land. Up here, where the ancient city dozes in the 
sunshine and men are hale at ninety, nothing ever 
happens. King Edward’s church still dominates the 
little houses that nestle about her. Sheep graze 
in the churchyard. In the comer where stood the 
campanile whose bells the French captured and carried 
away a painter sits. The sails of a windmill flap 
leisurely on the site of the outlook castle. Nothing 
happens at Winchelsea now. It is a place people pass 
through. They call her sweet, and photograph her 
—that is all. She lingers, a veteran on the stage 
of history. But who would have her changed? Sedate, 
peaceful, beautiful is she in her old age. As day 
declines, and the setting sun touches the waterways, and 
the flocks of homing birds pick themselves out black 
against the luminous sky, a great peace falls on the old 
city, and on those who have chosen her—that peace which 
is the attribute of lands where the eye can roam from 
horizon to horizon. Here, in later times, came Thackeray 
to write Dennis Duval, Millais to paint a picture, and 
Coventry Patmore to brood his thoughts into a little 
volume, quiet and suggestive as the ancient city herself— 
quiet as her night mood, the great, felt darkness over her 
plains—dark, dark, save for the lights on Dungeness, the 
swift-passing lamps of the distant liners, and all the stars. 


Pierre Loti’s Outlook 

Loti’s new book, Reflets sur la Sombre Route (Paris : 
Caiman Levy), is no story, but the desultory, broken 
record of a vagabond-soul’s saunterings in those shadowy 
aisles and dusky groves which lie so far away from 
the glaring well-trodden high-road along which the 
average novelist methodically jogs. Fugitive impres¬ 
sions of atmosphere, melting nuances of mood are 
captured, more with a view to please the author’s own 
taste than the reader’s. The subdued musical chant 
of Loti’s prose (heard in all his pages, but never stale) 
gives something like artistic harmony and form to the dis¬ 
jointed matter. Little is new in the new Loti, for Loti is 
always Loti, even when he masquerades as a Mohammedan 
to make love to Aziyade, or as the Japanese lover de 
Madame Chrysantheme. Again, in Reflets sur la Sombre 
Route we have the same sailor of sentiment and emotion 


sucking melancholy from every landscape, flying from the 
commonplace of everyday material life to the realms of 
phantastic illusion. He is an aesthetic coquette who seeks 
ever a pose from which he views all things through a 
glamour, loses sight of reality in a mirage, and thus is 
saved from himself — more haunted than ever by his 
horror of the barren, unchanging monotony of the eternal. 

Loti shrinks, too, from the universality of annihilation, 
from the “Triumph of Death.” With the acute sensibility 
of some of d’Annunzio’s heroes, he is a slave in the 
bondage of sensuous impressions. The tempo of modem 
life irritates him, and his subtle receptivity rebels against 
it. His nerves are swept like the strings of a harp with 
a pervading pity, the sense of tears in mortal tilings. 
Death paints itself for him in the fading colours of 
autumnal scenery in foreign zones, pictures of silence and 
coming nothingness. Out of this mood grows a sympathy, 
tender and Buddha-esque, with all groaning and travailing 
creation, compassion for the weary and toilworn and for 
the aged, bent under the burden of existence. There is 
nothing active or philanthropic in such wide sympathy. 
It is the fellowship merely of one whose soul recoils and 
freezes to inaction at the misery he sees. Characteristic of 
this attitude is the fact that his sympathies are more 
keenly aroused for the sufferings of beasts than of men. 
In the Reflets Loti tells us of his last hunt; how the 
expression of death in the eyes of the baited brute moved 
him to anguish and to the resolve never to hunt 
again. 

Here he devotes a whole chapter to cats and dogs, and 
the theme rouses him from his dreamy apathy. Physi¬ 
cally robust, full-blooded men of action, savs Loti, choose 
the dog for their comrade, but men of intellect and nerves 
favour the graceful, supple oat. It is not the first time by 
any means that Loti has paid his tribute to the charms of 
the feline race. Who that has read Aziyade will forget 
the silent part played by a cat in the lovers’ bower of 
Stamboul ? Every fibre of Loti vibrates to the subject 
in this dog and cat chapter. Full of gentle drollery he 
jests over the dog’s grotesque mode of social intercourse: 
his pompous buffoonery, the air of official importance he 
adopts in affairs, that men from their superior vantage 
ground regard as impropriety. Loti laughs over it all 
with the gaiety of a child. 

This reminds me of a passage in Turgenev’s Prose Poems, 
where he describes himself sitting alone with his dog, and 
meeting his canine gaze: 

We are the same creatures; in both of us glows the 
same tremulous little flame. Death is hurrying onwards 
to sweep us away with one flap of his cold broad wing. . . . 
And then all will be over. Who will then decide what 
was the difference between my flame and yours ? No, it is 
not man and brute who are exchanging glances, but two 
pairs of equal eyes looking into each other. 

Loti might have been the author of such a reflection, just 
as Loti might have written that page “ On the Sea,” when 
Turgenev found himself without human companionship 
on the deck of a steamer with a small monkey: “ The 
captain, a taciturn man, smoked his short pipe, and spat 
angrily into the calm sea.” Taking the paw of the 
miserable, shivering little monkey in his hand, he goes on : 
“The little fellow ceased his whimpers and shivered no 
more. . . . The mist enveloped us tike a Boothing wrap, 
and we sat side by side as if we had been near rela¬ 
tions. . . .” More and more has Loti wandered of late 
from that great panorama of his youth, La Grande 
monotone de la mer, that he painted on such a gigantic scale 
with a fresco brush to the intimate analysis of subjective 
reflection. And as quiet hermit on the shores of the 
Bidassoa the bizarre dream-blossoms he cultivates appeal 
to me perhaps more nearly than those brilliant exotic 
blooms which once as voyager in distant seas he gathered 
from all the enchanted gardens of the earth. 
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A Plea for Bad Taste. 

Someone has rather aptly described the animal paintings 
of a venerable artist as “ designs for sheep and cows.” 
There was actually no need to inscribe “Sheep” or 
“Cows” under his work, though that he generally did: 
the species, if unfamiliar, and perhaps impossible, was at 
least sufficiently patent. Most writers who deal with 
the life of the present century are guilty of the same 
unconvincingness. They give us, not life, not men and 
women, but designs for men and women, a design for life. 
Read any novel, descriptive, putatively, of the life of 
modem men and women of the better sort: you shall find 
yourself, not in England, but in a country of temperate 
climate, with more or fewer English place-names, and a 
capital London, inhabited by folk of the race called Anglo- 
Saxon, but of mental origin unknown. They are possibly 
men and brothers, but by no means even our cousins. 

Lot us figure ourselves of a sudden translated into such 
a book. Between us and these strangers would upraise 
itself the impenetrable barrier of incomprehension: we 
should be dumb before them, dumb as wo must always be 
when face to face with men of different genesis of mind. 
We could touch, at times, in grief and laughter, in danger, 
in sport, in small talk, in the comedies of manners, in all 
matters not coloured by the century, but there our traffic 
must end. The reason is of the simplest. We have not 
read the same books, seen the same pictures, read the 
same newspapers, yawned at the same plays ; we have not 
concerned ourselves with the same problems. These 
people are like the folk of the theatre, monsters, with 
minds of the dark mid-century in bodies of our own date. 
Such people are all but universal, alas ! in life, though in 
life we select; and fiction hardly offers us a wiser 
choice. 

Not that one speaks always or often of books and 
problems, except in novels that deal with “ literary society”; 
yet books are at once our experience and our touchstone. 
The divergence between a man who has read, between the 
ages, say, of seventeen and twenty-five, Keats, Browning, 
Morris, Swinburne, Rossetti, Thoreau, Whitman, Darwin, 
and the man who has not, is a divergence greater than 
the racial. And how are we to know if the men and 
women in novels have read what we have read, if they 
do not, as unobtrusively as you please, inform us? 
Again, there are many who do not, intimately, class men 
as soldiers, sailors, barristers, stock-brokers, Conservatives 
or Liberals, but ns men who love or do not love certain 
books, certain things; it is our way, not of comprehending 
them, but of representing to ourselves the extent of our 
incomprehension. 

We do not want our inhabitants of fiction to be always 
in the library, but merely to know that they, too, have 
read the last poet, the last philosopher, the last novelist; 
to know that their minds do sometimes play with the 
subjects that are in the air—in short, that they inhabit 
our atmosphere. For only so may we know to what 
extent we do not know them. 

And here enters the matter of taste. There is a canon 
unwritten, undefined, and therefore (such is our noble 
wilfulness) seldom controverted, that no criticism, no 
mention of any author or any public character of less than 
semi-historic standing may be made by the personage of 
a novel. And the canon is so duteously observed that 
violations thereof do actually offend; such are fragments 
of rude unreticent life thrust into our design for men and 
women, like a passage of school-study in a wall-paper. 
That the violation offends by rarity is for me proved by 
the unladylike vividness of a story, not otherwise more 
than uncommon, of which the two characters were con¬ 
stantly reading the poems of Mr. Swinburne. That a 
longer story, in which Mr. Swinburne’s poems figured 
very prominently, did not possess this vividness was 
presumably due to the patency of the fact that the poems 


were dragged in for the vituperation of the writer, not 
of the characters. 

There is also another canon, formulated, one can only 
suppose, by critics of the more robustious sort: that in a 
novel no man may truly think or reason, may be careful and 
troubled by matters of tragic import to humanity—for no 
better reason that appears, than that these gentry are content 
to air their little wits and eat their little dinners as all men, 
therefore, and not only well-bred reviewers, should be 
content. Thought, to them, is a defilement of art; as though 
the province of art were not the universe. But perhaps it 
is that they have not discovered man to think. Be it as it 
may, who dare depict a man not an ignoramus ? Who 
dare let it appear that, for his personages, the thought and 
history of the last fifty years has not been in vain? 
“ Tract” is the horrible anathema pronounced against the 
work of him that dares—of her, I should rather say; for 
women, to their credit, have rushed in where fools have 
feared to tread. 

Thus do we cheat art of the best of life. To rescue the 
“ novel of society ” from its present position, wherein it 
is chiefly a decivilised and popular form of entertainment, 
but one remove in degradation above the drama, and to re¬ 
constitute it—what it was in the days of the great 
stupidity—a living art, we have to do—how little! To 
state, dramatically, and so without offence, what all may at 
present state personally, not always without offence, and 
even savagely, in the shape of quotidian criticism. That 
we do not so is one reason why the cultivated classes of the 
novel, like the cultivated classes of the theatre, have lagged 
fifty years in mental development behind their living 
equivalents; so that the drama has become almost exclu¬ 
sively a people’s pastime, and the novel an ephemeral six- 
penn’orth. This, again, is one explanation of the fact 
that the best of living talent goes to presenting such 
people as perforce, in real life, could not think and would 
not read ; for only so may talent convince without offend¬ 
ing. That people honestly dislike the life of their equals 
or superiors in mind or character or “ earnestness ” to be 
portrayed vividly was proved by the recent outcry against 
Mr. Hardy, and the attitude, now venerable, of the superior 
and the genteel—one can use no other word—to the plays 
of Ibsen. 

But what is to gain by this violation of taste ? At the 
least amusement, a discrimination of temperament, a sense 
of reality, of kinship. And we should gain this, too—and 
we cannot exaggerate the value of such a thing—that 
nine-tenths of the world, deluded by the bait of consider¬ 
able names, might learn, protesting if they please, how the 
other tenth thinks. 

There is certainly one kind of author who admits the 
contemporary to the present, and he is most of all 
exasperating. He is the man who introduces imaginary 
writers and imaginary great men. He offends our digni¬ 
ties. What, these matters are great, and we have never 
heard of them! How shall we have patience with a hero 
whose favourite novelist is the brilliant N. M., whose 
adored statesman Sir M. N. ? Have we heard of these ? 
How, then, shall we suffer one who thinks them brilliant ? 
Go to! the fellow is none of our kin. 

A. Bernard Miall. 


Memoirs of the Moment. 

G-enf.ra r. Sir William Butler’s return from the Cape 
command is the most ominously warlike symptom in our 
controversy with the Boers. It is said that a soldier should 
have no opinions of his own; but when a soldier has to 
take also the part of Acting Governor, as General Butler 
took it during Sir Alfred Milner’s absence in England, the 
formula fails. The soldier has then to prove his possession 
of a personality; and if he thinks his country is pushing 
its interests too arrogantly, he has even to say as much in 
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his despatches home. Perhaps his view is not.accepted at 
home, and he has to become a chief engine in carrying out 
as a soldier the very policy he has condemned as an 
Administrator. The position has its obvious strain; and 
Sir William Butler is to be congratulated on his resigna¬ 
tion of a position which must have become more Qian 
irksome, even galling, to him. 


An actress who has lived in public as has Mrs. Langtry 
ever since Millais painted her (without, by the way, 
greatly admiring her) finds a little secrecy at last an 
almost piquant thing. That seems to be the only reason 
why she was Mrs. de Bathe for twenty days before the 
public knew it. It is thus that the law of reaction—that 
far too little recognised factor in the life of men and 
of nations—works. 


The Quarterly reviewer of Modern Mysticism, who 
somewhat fearlessly classes together Mme. Krudener 
and Mme. Blavatsky, has been made, in one minute 
particular, the victim of a slip of the pen or of a printer’s 
error. “ Annie ” Kingsford she never was. Mary Queen 
of Scots and other interesting personages she imagined 
she might have been in previous incarnations; but here 
she was “Anna”; and she would have felt less the 
prophetess and the mother in Israel than she did if fate 
had given her the name which the Quarterly assigns her. 


An interesting chapter in the history of modem beliefs 
in what is popularly spoken of as mesmerism has yet to be 
written. In the ’forties, literary men and women were 
strangely stirred by it. Harriet Martineau wrote letters 
on the subject which Mrs. Browning and Mrs. Jameson 
Tead with much more sympathy than did, for instance, an 
Athenaeum reviewer, whose article was a little sensation of 
the day. Bulwer, whom Mrs. Browning thought a 
“ genius ” and Mr. Browning did not, was full of specifics 
by which mortal ills were to be vanquished, even if the 
elixir of immortality itself was not to be found; and 
Mr. Browning, the creator of Mr. Sludge, was himself 
gently reprimanded by the Times for making a magician 
his hero in Paracelsus. Mrs. Browning, who did not quite 
know what to think, took refuge in the creed of her 
cousin, Mr. Kenyon : “ I believe in mesmerism, but not in 
mesmerists.” 


The special reporter may be so very “special” as to 
allow the simple details of life, such as the letter-rates of 
postage, to lie outside his ken. Speaking of the attempt 
on Labori, and of the impression created in London on 
Monday afternoon by the news, one enthusiastic reporter 
declares: “ So great was the feeling stirred that an even¬ 
ing paper was posted at letter-rate to a leading ambassador 
in the country.” The letter-rate of an evening newspaper 
is one penny. 


Sir Lawrence Alma Tadema, though bom a Dutchman, 
has felt very much on his own ground at Antwerp, where 
he did in fact receive his early training in art. Uninfluenced 
as he is by Van Dyck in his profession, there are vague 
personal resemblances between the two men which made 
Sir Lawrence a particularly fit representative of our own 
Royal Academy at the opening, the other day, of the Van 
Dyck Tercentenary Exhibition. Both men won high 
honours in England and Belgium; both were knighted by 
English sovereigns, and held also the favour of the Belgian 
Court, at which Sir Lawrence figures to-day as a Knight 
of the Order of Leopold. In London the two painters took 
a like pride in the homes they made for themselves. .Van 
Dyck had his apartments at Blackfriars, royally assigned 
to him, and his country house at Eltham. Charles I. used 
to be rowed in a barge down to Blackfriars to visit the 
painter, and to lounge in the studio, a proceeding in which 


he had, of course, innumerable imitators. Those were the 
days of real “ private views ”; and Van Dyck, with service 
and a table that exceeded in splendour anything attempted 
by any modern artist, used to ask his sitters to stay and 
dine with him, so that he might the better learn their 
expressions. The modem English artist has lost the habit 
of mere display; men like Lord Leighton were great 
diners-out rather than CTeat dinner-givers; but the amount 
spent by Leighton in the artistic decoration of his house 
was such as might have made even Van Dyck stare. Sir 
Lawrence Alma Tadema follows the modern method. To 
the decoration of his house at St. John’s Wood (his old 
fellow-student, Mr. Whistler, might and does demur to this 
use of the word decoration) the naturalised Dutch painter 
has devoted an expenditure of time, taste, and money with¬ 
out any parallel among painters now living in England. 


The few members of the Athenmum Club left in London 
are to be seen occasionally hovering near to the Paradise 
from which they are temporarily banished. Uneasy is 
the eye that is kept on the new storey by which the club¬ 
house is adding to its stature. The first purpose of a 
club-house is to accommodate its members with comfort, 
no doubt. But let that be frankly said, without any 
attempt to suggest that the extensions now in progress 
do not disfigure the building for the man in the street. 
At the Carlton, by the way, two members—Lord Orma- 
thwayte and Mr. Leonard Portal—celebrate this year the 
golden jubilee of their membership. 


Correspondence. 

A Correction. 

Sir,— The reviewer of Darwinism and Lamarckism has 
been led into an error by quoting a remark which Mr. 
Darwin made before he was aware of the facts. The 
passage runs: 

“ In the future,” he says, in Origin of Species, “ I see open 
fields for far more important researches. Psychology will 
be securely based on a new foundation—that of the 
necessary acquirement of each mental power and capacity 
by gradation.” This work has been undertaken by Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, who seeks to show that man’s mental 
qualities, as also his institutions, are subject to the same 
law of natural selection as his physical structure. 

The facts are that the first edition of the Principles of 
Psychology was published in July, 1855, and that the Origin 
of Species was first published in November, 1859. 

It is needful to add that mental evolution, as delineated 
in the Principles of Psychology, is not ascribed to natural 
selection, but is ascribed to the inheritance of acquired 
characters. Herbert Spencer. 

Brighton: August 14, 1899. 


“ A Neglected Lowell.” 

Sir, —The correspondent who calls attention to the early 
volume of essays by Lowell, Fireside Travel, and that other 
who desires to make their acquaintance, may be glad to 
know, from one who knew Lowell intimately during the 
period in which they were produced, that of all his literary 
work these essays reproduce best the man as we knew 
him. They speak as he used to speak: they reproduce 
his happy extempore outpouring of erudition, wit, 
humour, and veiled pathos, and to read them now is like 
listening to him in his study as he used to talk to us. 
“Edelman Storg ” was the late W. W. Story, the sculptor, 
but the failing memory of an old man who was a young 
man then does not respond to the names which correspond 
to the initials. 

I believe that Lowell was returning after his professorial 
life, and the more ponderous manner of the then written 
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works, to the old and more natural manner of the Firetide 
Travels, when he was interrupted by his entry into the 
diplomatic career which, though it honoured the country 
which he represented and gave him a cosmopolitan posi¬ 
tion, deprived the world of better results in his own vein. 
Lowell was careless of his work though not careless in it. 
He wrote—he told me—the Sir Launfol in two evenings 
and never retouched it prior to printing. I remember his 
saying to me when he came back from his term of study 
at Dresden, “ I must study more before I produce any 
more.” 

The essays in the Fireside Travels are, I judge (for I 
have given away my copy of the book) distributed with no 
indication of their belongings through the volumes of the 
complete works (Boston 1892)—if not they will be found 
in the first volume of the prose works in that collection, 
but possibly revised. We who knew Lowell in the pre- 
diplomatic days recognise the justice of the opinion of 
your correspondent, seeing in those essays more of the 
man we knew when most himself.—I am, &c., 

Frimley Green, Surrey: W. G. Stillman. 

August 13, 1899. 


The High History. 

Sib,—W ith all that extensive portion of Mr. Nutt’s 
letter which repeats what I have already said in my 
Translator's Epilogue I cordially agree. The main difference 
between us is apparently due to Mr. Nutt’s exceedingly 
loose use of language. If I understand him rightly, he 
employs the words “ form of the romance” as synonymous 
with “ text of the romance.” If he simply means that 
the text of the romance from which the Welshman trans¬ 
lated is earlier than that of the Mons MS., I am disposed 
to agree with him. But this is not his statement. What 
he says is, that it “represents an earlier form of tho 
romance,” which it does not. It represents simply a 
possibly earlier text of the same romance. 

The instances he quotes from my translation, I am glad 
to note, bear witness to my editorial diligence in preparing 
it. The Mons scribe, in reciting Perceval’s lineage, inad¬ 
vertently writes mire instead of pire in one passage, the 
result being that he gives his hero a brace of pedigrees 
on his mother’s side and none at all on his father’s. If 
the story really gave Perceval two mothers, I should 
myself entertain no doubt as to its Celtic origin; but to 
quote an obvious slip of the pen as evidence that the 
Welsh represents an earlier form of the romance is hardly 
worthy of so “serious” a scholar as Mr. Nutt. Not 
being a “serious” scholar, I contented myself with making 
the necessary alteration and saying nothing about it. 

His next case is equally “ serious.” I have corrected 
the name of Julien li Gros into Alain li Gros in the 
passage quoted by Mr. Nutt, who says that I had no right 
to do so, because the name Julien appears in both the 
Welsh translation and the Berne fragments. So it does, 
and wrongly. If Mr. Nutt had read all the passages 
which refer to Julien and Alain, he would have found 
that they one and all refer to the same person. In order 
to avoid confusion arising from calling the same person by 
two different names, I, as I had a perfect right to do, 
altered the name where it was incorrectly given, the 
original mistake having obviously arisen from the scribe 
reading “Alain” as “Julien.” Mr. Nutt is mistaken in 
saying that I have omitted all reference to Camelot. I 
have simply relegated Camelot to its right place; and if 
I 10 will compare my translation throughout with the 
original, he will find a number of other cases in which I 
have exercised a similar discretion. 

The real question is not the relative age of the Berne 
fragments, the text used by the Welsh translator on the 
Mons MS. On this question, I fancy, there would be but 
little substantial difference between Mr. Nutt and myself. 
The crucial point on which we differ is the position of the 


High History with regard to the other versions of the 
Graal legend. I hold it to be the earliest of any; Mr. 
Nutt holds it to be “ late and unoriginal.” It is on this 
point that Mr. Nutt, if I understand him, alleges that I 
“ differ from every one of my predecessors without excep¬ 
tion.” If this be, as I believe, his real contention, I am 
happily able to traverse the allegation on evidence he will 
hardly be disposed to repudiate. In his Studies he writes 
(p. 104): “From 1868 to 1870 M. Potvin brought out 
his edition of the Conte du Graal and the prose Perceval 
le Gallois from Mons MSS. In the afterwords, priority is 
claimed for the latter romance [the original of the High 
History] over all the other members of the cycle, and three 
stages are distinguished in the development of the legend 
—Welsh national, militant Christian, knightly—the prose 
romance belonging to the second stage, and dating sub¬ 
stantially from the eleventh century.” 

Now, I disagree with M. Potvin on many points. I 
cannot accept quite so early a date as he assigns to the 
romance, and although the circumstances of its production 
connect it with Welsh history at an important crisis, I fail 
to find any evidence of any Welsh national legend at all 
resembling it. But the point on which I do agree with 
him is the very one on which M. Potvin of all men is best 
qualified to express an authoritative opinion. He not only 
edited the French original of the High History, carefully 
collating the text with the Berne fragments, but also the 
poems on the Graal by Chrestien de Troyes, Gautier de 
Douleus, Manessier, and other continuators of this story. 
As regards the true position, therefore, of the High 
History in the Graal cycle, his “expert” conclusions are 
of the highest value, and I am glad to know that my own 
opinion, formed on quite independent grounds, coincides 
on this important point with that of the distinguished 
scholar to whom all students of the Graal legend are so 
deeply indebted.—I am, &c., 

Sebastian Evans. 


Peccadilloes. 

Sib,—N otwithstanding all that your correspondent 
“Interrogation” has to say to the contrary, most of us 
are satisfied that “ by-the-bye ” is right. The spelling is 
classic. And as to his “ no fewer ” and “ no less,” they 
are both bad as style, however accurate they may be as 
syntax. Every penny-a-liner tells us that “no fewer” 
than so many thousands of people have done so and so. 
It is an atrocity. If “Interrogation ” be really anxious to 
purify the English language, why does he not keep his 
scorn for the unspeakable people who talk and write about 
“ two weeks” when they mean a fortnight? And what of 
the wretches who write “a £100” when they mean a 
hundred pounds?—I am, &c. J. P. B. 


Our “ Hard ” Reviewer. 

Sib, —Surely your reviewer is rather hard on Lord 
Byron in his review of Life and Letters, Vol. III. ? The 
Countess Guiecioli, in her Life of Byron, makes him out a 
most noble character in many ways. Personally, I believe 
that his was a fine character originally, warped by circum¬ 
stances ; such as his extreme sensibility, his lameness, his 
treatment by his own countrymen, &c. In his marriage 
I firmly believe that it was his wife who was to blame for 
all the misery of it. She knew she was marrying a great 
poet—and what a poet he was!—and an immense, though 
eccentric genius, and such a man is not to be judged by 
ordinary standards. 

He hath outsoared the shadow of our night, 

Envy and malice, calumny and pain, 

And that unrest which men miscall delight 
Can touch him not, or torture him again. 

— I am, &c., F. B. Doveton. 

Karslield, Torquay, August 16, 1899. 
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A Statement. 

Sir, —A work on the Hudson’s Bay Company, by Mr. 
Beckles Willson, has just been announced for publication 
in the autumn. Another work on the same subject, by 
my friend, the Rev. Prof. Bryce, LL.D., of Winnipeg, will 
also appear shortly. 

As is well known to many friends and correspondents on 
both sides of the Atlantic, I have been engaged for more 
than ten years in collecting material for an exhaustive 
and authoritative History of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
For the purposes of this work I have personally made 
researches in all the best sources of information (official 
and otherwise) in England, France, and Canada, and have 
been granted access to the records of the Company. 

In view of these facts, I think it desirable to state that 
I have in no way abandoned my intention to publish my 
History; that I am now actively at work upon it; ana 
that it will, I hope, be ready for publication in a year or 
eighteen months. 

I have not the least desire to disparage either of the 
works referred to above (indeed, I have reason to know 
already that-that of Prof. Bryce’s will be excellent); but, from 
information which has reached me, I believe I am justified 
in stating that, from the more purely historical point of 
view, neither writer has aimed at producing a work on 
this extremely large and interesting subject anything like 
so detailed and comprehensive as that I contemplate; 
nor will either of their works be in any sense a more 
“ authorised” History than my own.—I am, &c., 

Broomfield, near Chelmsford. Miller Ciiristy. 

August 16, 1899. 


Copyright in Reports of Speeches. 

Mr. Murray’s Views. 

The discussion which is proceeding in various quarters on 
Mr. Justice North’s decision in the famous newspaper 
copyright case shows that the decision has caused a good 
deal of bewilderment. The circumstance that Lord Rose¬ 
bery’s claim to copyright in his own speeches appears to 
be ignored by the decision, or at least greatly obscured, is 
an element in- the confusion. The letter which Mr. John 
Murray contributed to Thursday’s Times on the subject 
deals so lucidly with this point that we take leave to quote 
the following extracts: 

“ Now one of the leading facts in the case is that Lord 
Rosebery himself was no party to the suit. Had he been 
so, and had he desired to republish his speeches in book 
form, there were several courses open to him for the pro¬ 
tection of his rights. He might have taken the statutory 
means of announcing that his lectures were copyright; he 
might have excluded reporters; he might have rewritten 
or dictated the speeches privately, from memory; or he 
might have taken any newspaper report and revised it for 
the Press. We can hardly be surprised that he did not 
adopt some of these expedients, but as a matter of fact he 
did adopt none of them, and we are free to assume that, 
though he gave bis assent to the publication of his col¬ 
lected speeches, he was not a prime mover in it and took 
no personal trouble in the matter. . . . 

“ When the first Sir Robert Peel made an important 
speech it was the custom for my grandfather and my father 
to have a newspaper report of it pasted down on foolscap 
paper, and Sir Robert then revised it with the greatest 
care and labour for republication in pamphlet form. I 
have several of these revised reports in my possession, and 
in some of them there is scarcely a single line of the news¬ 
paper version left unaltered. Had Lord Rosebery done as 
Sir Robert Peel did, and published a record of his speeches 
prepared by himself, it is safe to say that we should never 
have heard of this case. 

“Having, so to speak, eliminated I/rd Rosebery, wo 


come to the true facts of the case. Any one who has had 
experience of shorthand reporting of long speeches must 
be aware that no two full-length reports taken down by 
different individuals will exactly correspond, verbatim et 
literatim, with each other; we may go a step further and 
say that no such report of a long speech corresponds thus 
accurately with the words as originally spoken. 

“ I can see no intention on the part of the Times —im¬ 
plicit or explicit—to claim a copyright in the speeches to 
the exclusion of Lord Rosebery, should he have desired, 
or should he now desire, to reproduce his ipsissimn verba ; 
all that they claim is that a third party should not be 
allowed to take their version of the speech and republish 
it word for word without permission. 

“ Viewed in this light it seems to me that the decision is 
just what anyone conversant with copyright questions 
would have expected. 

“ It does not really touch the main issue of a speaker’s 
copyright in his own speech, and if Lord Rosebery desired, 
now, to bring out his speeches, restored by him to their 
original form, as delivered, I will venture to say that 
neither the Times nor anyone else would claim any right 
to them.” 


Books Received. 

Week ending Thursday, August 17. 

theological and biblical. 

Ayles (H. H B.) Destination, Date and Authorship of the Epistle to the 


Hebrews ..(('lay) 6 0 

Gilbert (G. H.) Student’s Life of Jesus.(Macmillan) net 5 0 

POETRY, &c. 

Mott (F. T.) The Benscliff Bill vis .(Gay & Bird) 2/0 

Griffiths (W.) The House of Dreams 


(Hudson-Kimberley Pub. Co., Kansas) 1 dol. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Do Rougemont (L.), Adventures .(Newncs) C/0 


EDUCATIONAL. 

Blackwood’s Literature Readers. Books I.,II., III., and IV. (Blackwood) 

Weekley (E.»„ Le Roi des Montagnas, par E. About .(Macmillan) 2/6 

Atkinson (H. W.), The Foreign Empire.(Black) 2/0 

Wardlaw (J. T), Examination Papers on Constitutional and General 

— Hi8»ory of England .(Methnen) 2/6 

Stout (G. F.), Manual of Psj etiology. Vol. II.(Clive) 

Lyde (L. W.), Age of Blake (‘‘Sea Dog” Readers).(Black) net 1/0 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mendes (H. P.), Looking Ahead ...(Neely) 6/0 

Proceedings of the Psychical Research Society.(Kegau Paul) 5/0 

Slater (J. H.), Illustrated Sporting Books.......(Gill) 

Pilling (VV.), Affinity .(Bowden) 2/3 

A Catalogue of Sculptured and Inscribed Stones in the Cathedral 

Library. Durham .(Caldcleugh) net 6/0 

NEW EDITIONS. 

Scott (Sir W.\ Castle Dangerous, and Coant Robert of Paris. (Dent) each 1/8 
Veale (H.), Thd Devotions of Bishop Andrewes.(Deigbton, Bell & Co.) 7/C 


Announcements. 

Mr. Herbert P. Horne’s work on Botticelli is nearing 
completion. The volume is being printed on hand-made 
paper; it will contains upwards of forty photogravure plates, 
will be entitled The Art of Botticelli, and will be published by 
Messrs. Bell. 

The autobiography of the Bev. W. J. Stillman, who is in his 
seventy-first year, is in the printers’ hands. Before publica¬ 
tion in book form a portion of the veteran litterateur's life- 
story will appear in the Atlantic Monthly. 

Jonx James Piatt, well known as the author of Idylls and 
Lyrics of the Ohio Valley, will publish late in the autumn a 
work entitled The Hesperian Tree, an Annual of the Ohio Valley 
(1900), through George C. Shaw, Cincinnati, Ohio. The book 
will be issued in a limited edition to subscribers. It will 
consist of original contributions in prose and verse by William 
Dean Howells, James Lane Allen, Col. John Hay (late 
Ambassador of the Vuited States to Great Britain), James 
Whitcomb Biley, Mrs. Piatt, Mrs. Catherwood, and others. 
The book will be illustrated with reproductious from paintings 
by well-known American artists. 
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0ATAL0QUE8. 

W ILLIAMS * NOBGATE, 

IMPORTERS OP POREIGN BOOKS. 

14, HsnrUtta Street, Oo?ent Garden, SO, South Frederiok St. 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 

CATALOGUES poet free on application. 

"DA EDEKEP’S & BADDELEY’S 

-L) TOURISTS* GUIDE BOOKS. 

New fully detailed CATALOGUE cent poet free on application* 

DULAU A CO., 37, Soho Square, Loudon, W. 
IMPORTANT.-PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


H akluyt 

CLEMENTS 


SOCIETY (President, Sir 

MARKHAM, K.C.B.) - The first two 

ir T H K W*.V R A nt KTTt 


[ -L-L CLEMENTS MARKHAM, K.C.B.) - The first two 
of the Publications for 1899-vix.. *'TliE EMBAS8Y of SIR 
THOMAS ROE to INDIA. 1615-19” (2 Tols ), Edited by 
William Foatkii, ar* now bemg DISTRIBUTED to Members 
by Mr. QUARITCH. 

The Annual Subscription is One Guinea. A New S ries 
commences with these volumes. 

WILLIAM FOSTER. Honorary Stcretary. 
Bonlc&n, Holly Road, Wauslead, N.E. 

-JJNIVEBS1TY of GLASGOW. 


Printers and Publishers. 18, Gough Square. 4, Bolt Court, Fleet 
Street, E.C., have specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines 
for printing illustrated or other Publications and specially-built 
Machines for fast folding and covering 8, 16, 34, or M-page 
Journals at one operation. 

Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to oommence 
New Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices free. Adver¬ 
tising and Publishing Departments oonducted. 

Telephone 66181. Telegraph M Africanism, London." 


— Borrows >V ild Wale*. 1862, £1.—Moore s Alps in 1884. £3. 
— 1 Tit marsh’s “ Comic Tales," 1841. £5.—“Queen Slab " J813, £7. 

— “Alice m Wouderland,” I8G0, £1—“ Pauline : a Fragment," 
1831. £2t>. 2 000 Books Wanted at fancy prices. List free.— 
EDWARD BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 


CHAIR OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

The University Court of the University of Glasgow will at an 
eSHy date prooeed to APPOINT a PROFESS Jll to oc upy the 
above Chair lu this University, rcceutly r-ndered vacant. 

The Professor will be required lo entar ou lit* duties as from 
1«» October next, from which date the appointment will take 
effect. 

The normal salary of the Chair is £1,000, subject to § VIII. (2) 
and (3) of Ordinance ‘25. The Chair has an official 1 esi deuce 
attached lo it. 

The appointment is made ad vitam aut culpam, and carries 
with it the right to a pension ou conditions prescribed by 
Oidiuance. 

Each applicant should lodge with the un ’ersiguod who will 
furnish any further Information desired, twenty copies of his 
application and tweuty copies of any testimonials he may 
desire to submit, on or before 13th September next. 

ALAN E. CLAPPERTON, 

Secretary to the Glasgow University Court. 

1)1. West Rouent Street, Glasgow. 

M ason university college, 

BIRMINGHAM. 

ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP IN CLA831CS. 

The Council invite APPLICATIONS for the above appoint¬ 
ment. 

Applications, accompanied by testimonials, should be sent 
lo the undersigued, not liter tbau Saturday, the lbth of 
September. 

'Jhe Candidate elected will be required to enter upon his 
duties on Octol*er 3rd. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 

_ GEO. H. MORLEY. Secretary. 

VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


T he solioitGrs’type writing co., r p HE Yorkshire college, leeds. 

68m, Lincoln's Iun Fields, type AUT110R8’ MSS. in- “Z 


telligently and quickly. Special rates for ooDtracts. Typing 
in foreigu languages. 

B ooks out-of-print supplied 

—Please state want". Catalogues free. We offer 
“CASSELL'S ENCYCLOPAEDIC DICTIONARY." 14 Vol-.. 
New, 50*, pub. £7 7s. WANTED, ‘'SOLDIERS THREE,” 
1888.—Holland Co., Book Merchants, Birmingham. 

ESTABLISHED 1861. 

B irkbeck bank, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the mini¬ 
mum monthly balances, when not drawn below £102. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the enoouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums 
on deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

roa TWO GUINEAS TEE MONTH. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

VOB FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free 
FRANCIS RAVEN8CROFT, Manager. 

PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS 


“THE ACADEMY” 

Can still be obtained separately, or the Compute 
Set for 3s. 0 d. 


BEN JONSON. 

JOHN KEATS. 

SIR JOHN SUCKLING. 
TOM HOOD. 

THOMAS GRAY. 

ROBERT L. STEVENSON. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 
LEIGH HUNT. 

LORD MACAUL YY. 
ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

S. T. COLERIDGE. 
CHARLES LAMB. 
MICHAEL DRAYTON. 
WALTER S. LAND Jit. 
SAMUEL PEl*VS. 
EDMUND WALLER. 
WILKIE C iLLl.NS. 


I JOHN MILTON. 

WILLIAM COWPER. 

| CHARLES DARWIN. 

■ ALFRED, LORD 

TENNYSON. 
HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 
ANDREW MARVELL. 
ROBERT BROWNING, 
j THOMAS CARLYLE. 

I PERCY BYSSHESIIELI.EY. 
CHARLES DICKENS. 
Jonathan swift. 

WM. M. THACKERAY. 
WILLIAM BLAKE. 

SIR RICHARD STEELE. 
ALEXANDER POPE. 
DOUGLAS JEUROLD. 
FRANCIS BACON. 

HENRIK IB SEN. 


The 26th 8ession of the Department of Scienoc, Technology, 
and Arte will liegin on Oituijkr 3rd. and the tf»th Sees ion of the 
School --f Medicine on October 2nd, 1890. 

The ClMses prepare for the following Profeeeione: Chemistry. 
( Mechanical, Electrical, ana Sanitary Eogiuceiiug, 
Mining, Textile Indusirus, Dyeing, Ait, Leather Manufacture. 
Agriculture. School Teaching, Law. Medicine, aud Surgery. 

University Degrees are also conferred in the Faculties of Arts, 
Science, Law, Medicine, and Sutgenr. 

Lyddon Hall has been established for 81 udents’ residence. 
Prospectus of any of the above may be had from the 
Registrar. 

TTKIVERSITY COLLEGE of WALES 

U ABERYSTWYTH. 

The Council invite APPLICATIONS for the post of 
T LECTURER in the Department of LOGIC and 
PHIIAJSOPHY. Applications, together with testimonials, 
must be forwarded, on or before September 8th, to the under¬ 
signed, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 

T. MORTIMER GREEN, Registrar. 

August, 1889. 

T echnical college, 

HUDDERSFIELD. 

pRixciPAb—8. G. RAWSON, D.Sc. 

The LECTURESHIP in ART is VACANT. Salary, £K0 
per annum Applications must be sent in not later tlian 
August 31st, lo the Pbixcifal. Statement of duties will be 
forwarded on application. 

T. THORP, Secretary. 

S T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 

COLLEGE. 

OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Four Scholarships and One Exhibition, worth £150, £75, £75 
£ >0 aod £20 each, tenable for one year, will be competed for on 
September 2< tb, 1899—viz .One Senior Upen Scholarship nf the 
value of £.6 will be awarded to the best candidate (if of suffi- 
c'cnt merit) m Physics and Chemistry. One Senior Open 
Scholarship of the value of £75 will be awarded to the best 
candidate (if of sufficient merit) in Biology and Physiology 
Candidates for these Scholarships must be under twenty-five 
years of age, and must not have entered to the Medical and 
Surgical Practice of any London Medical School. 

One Junior Open Scholarship in Science, value £150. and One 
Preliminary Scientific Exhibition, value £50. will 1** awarded 
10 the best candidates under twenty years of age (if of sufficient 
Biology** 1 l hy8,c8 ’ Lhemistry. Animal Biology, and Vegetable 

The Jeaffreson Exhibition (value £20) will be competed for at 
tlie sim« time. The subj.cts of examination are La tin. 
Mathematics, aud any one of the three following languages— 
Greek, French, and German. The Classical subjects are those 
or the London University Matiiculatiou Examination of 
June, 1899. 

The successful candidates in all these Scholarships will be 
required to enter to the full course at St. Bartholomews 
Hospital in the Octolwr succeeding the Examination. 

i or particulars, application may he made, personally or bv 
letter, to the Warden of the College, St. Bartholomew's 
Hosp i tal. E.C ._ 

QT. BARTHOLOMEWS HOSPITAlTand 

^ COLLEGE. 

PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS. 

Systematic Courts of Lectures and Laboratory Work in the 
subject* of the Preliminary Scientific and Intermediate B.Sc. 
Kx tiniu itious of the l uiverstty of London will commence on 
OcroiiKii 2ul aud continue to duly, limit. Att. ndancc ou this 
U is* counts as part of the tiv- years’ curriculum 
Fo for the wh-.l,. r .urse. £21, or £l* 13*. to Studeuts of the 
Hospital ; or single subjects may lie taken. 

There is a Special Class for llic January Ex iniimitioii. 

For further particulars apply to the Wauhlx o' the C01 • m* 

St. Butiio|,*inew‘» Dm loo. E C. . 

A Handbook f >rw.mh d ou ap.dic aiou. 


r no BE SOLD, hv TENDER, the old-eatab- 

I lished PUBLISHING BUSINE88 of A. D. INNfcS 
& COMPANY, Limited, of 81 aud 32. Bedford Street, Strand. 
London. W.C.. including Leasehold Interest, Goodwill, Copy¬ 
rights, Trade Fixtures, Furniture, Plant, Machinery and Stock- 
In-Trade. 

The Copyrights includu a large number of Works by many 
noted aud impular Authors of the day. a list and full par¬ 
ticulars of which may lie seen at the undermentioned office of 
The Liw Investment and Insurance Corporation, Limited. 

Tenders to be sent in addre-sed to the Secretary of The 
Law Investment and Insurance Corporation, Limited. 9, Serle 
Street. Lincoln’* Ion, London, W.C., before the 13:h Stcrrax- 
hkh. 181 ( 2 . 

Particulars end Conditions of Sale and Forms of Tender may 
be obuintd gratis of the above-uam«-d Secretan. and of tlie 
Vendors’ Solicitors, Messrs. Shakpk, Pakbek, Pritchards St 
Barham, 12. New Court. Carey Spcet. Loudon. W.C. 


T he maria grey training col¬ 

lege. Sal nab ary Road, Brondesbury, London, N.W. 

A FULL COUB8E of TRAINING in preparation for the 
CAMBRIDGE TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATE in the Theory 
au l Practice of Teaching is offered to I/idit-s who de*ire to 
become Teachers. 

Kindetvarten Teachers are also prepared for the Hither Cer¬ 
tificate or the National Froebel Union. Junior Students are 
prepar-d for the Cambridge Higher L tool Examinations. 
Scholarships offered in all Divisions. 

COLLEGE YEAR BEGINS SEPTEMBER 13th, 1899. 

The Winkworth Hall of R-sidenco for Twenty-one Students 
will he opened opposite the College in Septemtar, 1899. 

Address Miss Alice Woods. Principal, The Maria Grey 
Training College, Salusbury Road, Brondesbury. N.W. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 

(LIMITED), 

For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST 

ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, ud RUSSIAN BOOKS. 

TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA 
per »nnum. 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for wmMt uohMf* of Booka 
at thehoUM, of Subaoribsrs) from TWO GUINEAS i»r aonum. 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum. 

N.B.—Two or Tbroa Friends may UNITE in ONE SUB¬ 
SCRIPTION, end Una, lesson the Cost of Carriage. 

Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Proepeotnaee end Monthly Lists of Books gratis 
and post free. 

SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 

Now Offixid at 

GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 

A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 

Sent Gratis and post free to any address. 

The List contains: POPULAR WORKS in 
TRAVEL, SPORT. HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
SCIENCE, snd FICTION. Also NEW and BUR- 
PLUS Copies of FRENCH, GERMAN. ITALIAN. 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


30-34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 

MI, Brompton Road, 8.W. ; 43, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., London j 
And at Barton Arcade, MiWCHisTii. 

TONDON LIBRARY 

J-J ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, S.W. 

Pet«o»_H.R.H. THE PRINC? OP WALES, K.Q. 

Pace:Dear—LESLIE STEPHEN, Eeq. 
Vace-PeeeiDira-The Right lion. A. J. BALPOUR. M.P., the 
Right Rey. the LORI) BISHOP of LONDON, HERBERT 
SPENCER. Esq.; the Right Hon. W.E. H.LECKY, M.P., 

TatBTEee—Right Hon 8ir M. GRANT DDPP, Right Hon. 
Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bert., M.P., Right Hon. EARL of 
ROS EBERY. 

The Library contains about 20 t,000 Volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in Various Languages. Subscription, £3 
a year ; Life-Membership, according to age. Fifteen Volumes 
are allowed to Country aud Ten to To wuM embers. Reading 
Room Open from 10 till lialf-pwt 6. CATALOGUE, Fifth 
Edition, 2 vols., royal 8vo, price 21s.; to Members, 16s. 

C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT. LL.I>., 

Secretary aud Librarian. 

THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 
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DEIGHTON, BELL & CO., 

CAflBRfOGB. 


Fcap. 8 to, 3s. 6d. net. 

RONALD AND I. 

By ALFRED PRETOE. 

“ We had finished Mr. Pretor’s book, and had been 
refreshed by the knowledge and humour and tender¬ 
ness underlying his descriptions of 'Our Rector/ 
* Our Professor/ and * Bindo/ Literature. 

“ Mr. Pretor’s power for delicate delineation is un¬ 
equalled. His style is alone a charm. We have road 
the book with genuine delight, and we think it 
appeals to all cultivated peoplo who care for simple 
yet well-drawn pictures of genuine life/* 

Cambridge Revie w. 

“A series of studios, grim and humorous, fanciful 

aud pathetic.The pleasant mixture is dedicated to 

Mrs. Thomas Hardy/’— Academy. 

“A volume of clever sketches. Indeed, there is 
more than cleverness in them. There is feeling, often 
expressed with no little subtlety and skill, and plenty 
of humour. Some of the stories are of the strangest,*’ 

Spectator. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

SEXTUS EMPIRICUS AND 
GREEK SCEPTICISM 

With a Translation from the Greek of the First Book 
of the PYRRHONIC SKETCHES by 
Sextus Empiricus. 

By MA.RY MILLS PATRICK. 

"Miss Patrick has dire issod the position of Sextus 
Empiricus as a philosopher with great critical insight. 
The volume is full of curious learning.’* 

Westminster Review. 

" A very excellent philosophical monograph. Would 
that all homo degrees in philosophy were given for as 
good aud deserving work f'—Qlasg no Herald. 

"A ►hort scholarly monograph.It deals with 

the subject critically and historically, and includes a 
clearly written account of yEneaidemus ami of Pyrrho, 
the pat iareh of the sceptic Bchool/’— Literature. 

"The inquirer into Pyrrhonism and the develop¬ 
ment of Greek scepticism will bo grateful for this 
study.”— St. Jam 0 .e*e Oozette. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. Od. 

THE DEVOTIONS OF 
BISHOP ANDREWES. 


(Ortece et Latine.) 

Carefully Edited and Arranged in SECTIONAL 
PARAGRAPHS. 


By the Rev. HENRY VEALE, 

SECOND EDITION, Revised and Enlarged. 


FOURTH EDITION REVISED. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

CHOICE AND CHANCE: 

An Elementary Treatise on Permutations, 
Combinations, ami Probability. 

With 610 Exercises. 

By W. A. WHITWORTH, M.A., 

Late Feilow of St Juba's College, Cambridge. 

BY TUB SAKE AUTHOR. 

Crown 8vo, Os. 

DOG EXERCISES. 

Including Hints for the Solution of all the 
Questions in “ Choice and Chance.” 

With a Chapter oa the SummiUion of Certain Series, 
and a Gresham Lecture on Some Points in the 
Philosophy of Chance. 


Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL & CO. 
London: GEORGE BELL & SONS. 
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Ready October 2nd, 1899. 

Subscriptions now being received. 

HOMES flfiD HAUNTS 

OF 

THE PILGRIM FATHERS 


LETTERPRESS BY 

ALEXANDER MACKENNAl, D.D. 

Secretary of the International Congregational 
Council of 1881. and Breeidtnt of the Free 
Church Council of England and IValee, 

1899; Author of “ The English 
Separatists ,” Ac. 

Illustrations (over 100 in Number) 

From Original Drawings and Photographs by 

CHARLES WHYMPER. 


MACMILLAN & CO'S 

NEW BOOKS. 


VOLUMES Iff. and IV. NOW READY. 
UEIFORM EDITION OF THE 

PROSE WRITINGS OF 

RUDYARD KIPLING. 

In 10 volfl., extra crown 8vo, red cloth, gilt top, 

68. each. 

THE LIGHT THAT FAILED. 
MANY INVENTIONS. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE ADVENTURES OF FRANCOIS.” 

CHARACTERISTICS. By S. Weir 

MITCHELL, M.D., LL.D. (Harvard). Birth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6a. 

SPECTATOR— “ Very well worth reading.” 


A handsome 4to volume of at least 224 
pages, printed on fine art paper. 


rp HE purpose of thi* book ia to present to the’reader, by 
means of a series of carefully planned illustrations, build- 
jiigs, places, objects, and portraits in England and Holland 
indubitably associated with the Pilgrim Fathers. The artist’s 
purpose has been to roproduoe, wherever possible, structures 
and objects of interest which it is practically certain that the 
Pilgrim Fathers must have themselves seen, and representa¬ 
tions of the towns and village* where they are known to have 
resided, and the buildings where they undoubtedly worshipped. 
The local views have been chosen mainly with reference to 
those features of landscape which are to-day much tin same as 
thev were in tho seventeenth century. 

No fork on this subiset in rooent year, him appeared, ilius- 
trat.nl in the style or in tho profusion of examples contained in 
this volume, brewings are given from Scrooby, Austerfleld 
Boeton. Gainsborough, Standish and Duxhury Halls, York, 
Plymouth, Northampton, Briatol, Cambridge, Linooin, and 
many other piacee in England. The buildings and places in 
Holland associated with the Churches at Leyden and Amster¬ 
dam have been reproduced either from drawings or from 
original photograph. taken expreasly for uae in this work. 

THE EDITION will CONSIST of 


1. ONE HUNDRED and FIFTY OOPISS for 

Great Britain, and flftv conic i fur tho Unitod 
States, numbered 1 to 150 English Edition, and 
1 to 60 American Edition. This edilion will con¬ 
tain four coloured plates, and will siso have flrst 
impressions of all tho illustrations, and will be 
bound in white vellum, with silk ties: 

PRICE to SUBSCRIBERS UNTIL 

OCT. 2nd .£2 2 0 not. 

On and after Oct. 2ad tho price will 

be raised to. 2 12 6 „ 

2. EIGHT HUNDRED COPIES, with a coloured 

Frontispiece, and blued in a handsome cloth 
binding: 

PRIOE to SUBSCRIBERS UNTIL 

OOT. 2nd.£! 5 O net. 

On and after Oct. 2nd the price will 

be raised to. I 10 O ,, 

No. 1 of the Erglish Editirn is rtsened for 

Her Hajsstj the Queen- 

No ] of the American Edition is reserved for 
the President of the United States 


ORDER FORM. 

HOMES AND HAUNTS OF THE 
PILGRIM FATHERS. 

..18 

To the Rsidoiocs Taxer Societv, 

59, Paternoster Row, London. 

Please supply me, when rea'ly, with .— 

cop of the Edilion de lure 

at £2 2 0 net. 

cop of the Ordinary Edition 

at £1 S 0 net. 

Name 

Address 

N.H.—This order may be sent through any Lccnl 
Bookseller or direct to tho Publishers. 

London: 

THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
56, Paternoster Row. 


BY HENRY ARTHUR JONES. 

CARNAC SAHIB. An Original 

Play in Four Acts. Fcap. 8vo, 2 b. 0d. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 

8EPTEMBER. — Price la. — Contents. 

L VALDA II AN EM (the Romance of a Turkish Harlm). 
Conclusion. 

2. THE DERBYSHIRE at DARGAI (a Chapter of Regi¬ 

mental History). By Cr.ptsin Slessor. 

3. LADY LOUISA 8TUART. By Stephen Gwvnn. 

4. THE FLIGHT of tho J UNGLE FOLK. By III on Clifford 

5. THE BLOCKADE of BREST. By David Uansay. 

6. THE FUTURE of the TRANSVAAL. By C. W. Boyd. 

7. 8AVROLA (a Military ami Political Rotnauce). By Winskii 

Spencer Churchill. Chapters XII.—XIV. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 

SEPTEMBER.—Prioe Is.—C ontent i. 

1. DONNA TERESA. By F. M. Peard. Chaps. XI.-X1II. 

2. LITERATURE in CAPTIVITY. 

«. A LORD of CREATION. 

4. SHERIDAN’S SISTERS. 

5. THE CHINA BOWL. 

6. MRS. SAMUEL l’EPYS. 

7. THE PHYSICS of AIR ami SUNSHINE. 

8. ON ENCHANTED GROUND. 

0. POETRY and PIPES (No. 2). 

10 . OUTSIDERS. By Joint Atscouoii. Chapters VI.—IX. 

THE ARGOSY. 

SEPTEMBER.-Price is.-C ontents. 

1. THE TOWER GARDENS. Chapters XXXII.—XXXV. 

Illustrated. 

2. THE RUSTLE of the LEAVES. By Juniata Stafford. 

3. NELSON’S BIRTHPLACE. 

4. VANISHED. By Ina Garvey. 

8. WATCHMAN, WHAT of the NIGHT? 

6. RISING EARLY aud MARRYING EARLY. 

7. A SOLDIERS WEDDING. By C. E C. Wei jail. 

8. OLI) aud NEW OUTLINES, By Ciiaklki W. Wood, 

F.R.GS. Illustrated. 

9 . OTTERBURNE’S IIE1R. By Captain A. de L. Kirr- 

PATRICE. 

10. OIL. ByC. W. Mason. 

11. A SPROUT in a STUNTED LIFE. By A M. Prothkro. 

12. “LOVE KNOWS NO CASTE.” By L. Allen Harekr. 

Also Ready, Volume LX VIII., May to Auguit, 1800. 

I’ricts 5 *. 


SA L T- WA TER NUMBER. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 

Illustrated.—Price Is. 4tL—Annual Subscription, i>oet free 16a. 

The SEPTEMBER NUMBER contains 
“THE WAY of a SHIP." By the Author of “The Cruise of 
the ’Cachalot,’” Frank T. Buli.f.n. 

THE SEA-GULL. By S. Weir Mitchell. 

AN AMERICAN FORERUNNER of DREYFUS. By James 
Morris Moiioan. 

SAILING ALONE AROUND the WORLD— 

1. Twice Across the Atlantic. By Joshua Slocum. 

And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 

Illustrated.—Price Is.—Annual Subscription, |>ost free. 12s. 

The SEPTEMBER NUMBER contains:— 

ARK ICIIITA. A Tale of an Indian Detective. By Lieut. 
\V\ C. Bennett, U.S.A. 

W11AT DIDN’T HAPPEN to THOMAS. Story. By Henry 
Wallace Phillips. 

TRINITY BELLS. Serial. Chapter VI. By A meli i E. B.\i R 
And numerous oth'.r Stories for the Young 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST. 


FICTION. 

THE PATH of a STAR. By Sara Jeanette Duncan, Author of “A Voyage of Consolation.” Illustrated. 

Crown 8vo, 6a. 

A GENTLEMAN PLAYER. By R. N. Stephens, Author of “ An Enemy to the King.” Crown 8vo, 6s- 
SIREN CITY. By Benjamin Swift, Author of “ Nancy Noon.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“The dialogue ia brisk and entertaining.”—Da ity Mail. 

FOR ENGLISH BOYS AND PARENTS. 

THE HUMAN BOY. By Eden Phillpotts, Author of “Children of the Mist.’ With a Frontispiece. 

Crown 8vo, 6a. A Series of English Schoolboy Stories, the result of keen observation and of a most engaging wit. 

“ Mr. Phillpotts knows exactly what schoolboj s do, and can lay bare their inmost thoughts; likewise he shows an all-pervading sense of humour.”— Ac idem}. 
“ An unrestrained fund of humour ripples through every page.”— IPorta. “ Quite a delightful book.”— PaU Mali Gazette. 

GILES INGILBY. By W. E. Norris. Second Edition. Illustrated by Percy Spence. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ ‘ Giles Ingilby ’ perfectly sustains its author’s reputation.”— Daily Mail. “ Wo meet real men and women.”— Speaker. 

“Few writers could handle a history with so much freshness, cleverness, and pleasant-flavoured wit as Mr. Norris.”— Scotsman. 

“ Clever, bright and entertaining.”— Vanity Fair • “ Interesting, wholesome and charmingly written.”— Glasgow Herald. 

THE FOURTH NUMBER OF 

THE NOVELIST—A SON of the STATE, by W. Pett Ridge—is now ready, price 6d. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 

A NEW VOLUME OP “THE LITTLE GUIDES." 

SHAKESPEARE’S COUNTRY. By B. 0. Windle, M.A, F.R.8. Illustrated by E. H. New. Pott 8vo, 

cloth, 3s ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 

“ One of the most charming guide-books. Both for the library and as a travelling oompanion the book is oqually choice and serviceable.”— Academy. 

THE HEART of ASIA. By F. H. Skrine and E. D. Ross. With Maps, and many Illustrations by 

Verestchagin. Large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

“This volume wi‘1 form a landmark in our knowledge of Central Asia..Illumina'ing and convincing. For the first.time wo are enabled clearly to under¬ 

stand not only how Russia has established her rule in Central Asia, but what that rule actually means to the Central Asian peoples. This book is not only 
felix opporlunitate , but of enduring value.”— Times. 

A BOOK of the WEST. By S. Baring-Gould. With numerous Illustrations. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 6s. each. 

Vol. I. DEVON. Vol. II. CORNWALL. A description of the counties of Pevon and Cornwall, in which the scenery, folk-lore, history, and antiquities 
of the two counties ore treated with fall knowledge and high interest, 

THE VICAR of MORWENSTOW. By S. Baring-Gould. With Portrait. New and Revised Edition. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. til. A completely new edition of the well-known life of R. 8. HAWKER. 

THE WORKS of SHAKESPEARE.—General Editor, Edward Dowdkn, Litt.D. 

Messrs. METHUEN have in preparation an Edition of Shakespeare in single Plays. Each Play will be odited with a full Introduction, Textual Notes, and a 
Commentary at the foot ot tho page. 

THE FIRST VOLUME WILL BE— 

HAMLET. Edited by Edward Dowden. Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. [shorn*. 


THE NOVELS of CHARLES DICKENS.—Crown 8vo, each volume cloth, 3a.; also in leather, 4s. net. 

Mefisrs. METHUEN have in preparation an edition of those novels of Charles Dickens which have now passed out of copyright. Mr. George Gissing, whose 
ritical study of Dickens is both sym]>ath.*tic and acute, has written an Introduction to each of the liooks, anti a very attractive feature of this edition will be the 
llustrations of the old houses, inns, and buildings, which Dickeus described, and which have now in many inslancos disappeared under the touch of modern civilisa- 
on. Another valuable feature will be a series of topographical and gcnorai notos to each book by Mr. F. G. Kiiton. The books will be produced with tho greatest 
re as to printing, paper, and binding. 

THE FIRST VOLUME WILL BE- 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With Illustrations by E. H. New. 2 vols. ishorii*. 

A CONSTITUTIONAL and POLITICAL HISTORY of ROME. ~By T. M. Taylor, M.A, Fellow of Gonville 

and Cnius College, Cambridge, So Li or Chancellor’s Medallist for C lassies, Porson University Scholar, Ac., Ac. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

An account of tho origin and growth of tho Roman Institutions, and a discussion of the various political movements in Rome from the earliest times to the death 
Augu.sius. 

PONS ASINORUM ; or, a Guide to Bridge. By A. Hulme Beaman. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 

A practical guide, with many specimen games, to the now game of Bridge. 

THE LIBRARY of DEVOTION. —Pott 8 to, clotb, 2s.; leather, 2s. Gd. net. 

THE TEMPLE. By George Herbert. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by E. C. S. Gibson, D.D., 

Vicar of Leeds. This edition contains Walt- mi’s Life of Ilorbert, and tho text is that of the first edition. [Shortly. 

ST. PAUL, the MASTER-BUILDER. By Walter Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble College. Grown 8vo, 

3a. 6d. An attempt to popularise tl.o reccLt additions to our knowledge of St. Paul a* a missionary, a statesman, and an ethical tciclier. [ Shortly. 


THE CHURCHllAN’S BIBLE.— Genu nl Editor, J. H. Burn, B.D,, Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Aberdeen. 

Messrs. METHUEN proposo to ishuo a series of expositions upon most of tho books of the Bible. Tho volumes will be practical and devotional rather than 
critical in their purposo, und the text of the Authorised Ve-sim \vi*l b» explained in sections or paragraphs, which will correspond as far ab possible with the 
divisions of the Uhureh Lcctionary. The volumes w ill be produced in a very bandy aud tasteful lorm, and may be obtained in cloth or leather bindings. [ Shortly. 

’IKE FIRST VOLUME WILL BE- 

THE EPISTLE of ST. PAUL to the GALATIANS. Explained by A W. Robinson, B.D., Vicar of All 

Hallow?, Barking. Fcnp. 8vo, is. Btl. uct; loather, 24 . Oil. Let. 

EXAMINATION PAPERS in ENGLISH HISTORY. By J. Tait Wardlaw, B.A., King’s OoUege, 

Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 2j. Gd. . [School Ex.MtMvrio* Si airs. 

A GREEK ANTHOLOGY. Selected by E. C. Marchant, M.A., Fellow of Peterbouse, Cambridge, aud 

Asiifctant Master at St. Paul’s School. Crown Nv«> f 3s. Gd. 


CICERO DE OFFICIIS. Translated by G. B. Gardiner, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


fC lassical TKAirsLATiowB. 

[ Shortly . 


METHUEN & CO., Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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A Weekly Review of Literature and Life. 


No. 1425. Established 1869. 26 August, 1899. 


The Literary Week. 

Although literary production is just now at its lowest 
ebb, herald signs of the autumn season are not wanting. 
Several firms have already issued their lists of announce¬ 
ments. Mr. Arnold White’s study of The Modem Jew, 
which is to be published this week, may be regarded as 
the leader of the great procession which is forming. Mr. 
Sidney Colvin’s collection of Letters of Robert Louis 
Stevenson stands up high in the crowd—none higher. 


Mr. Raghunath Purusiiottam Paranjfe, this year’s 
senior wrangler, has pledged himself to teach mathematics 
at the Fergusson College, at Poona, for twenty years, at 
a salary of not more than seventy rupees a month. On 
this the Theosophical Review comments: “ In this shines 
brightly out the old Indian ideal that the duty of the 
learned man is to teach, not to turn his learning into a 
means of gaining wealth; and Mr. Paranjpe has done 
more to raise India in the eyes of the world by his surrender 
of the prizes within his reach than by his brilliant Uni¬ 
versity success.” 


Our poets so far have been dumb on the Dreyfus case, 
but this week Mr. Stephen Phillips boldly addresses France 
through the columns of the Daily Chronicle. The following 
lines are from his invocation : 

O by that soldier whom thou couldst not shake. 

That over-breaking heart thou couldst not break; 

That dying body that refused the dust, 

That solitary brain that would not rust; 

With Suicide an opiate put by, 

And Madness a rejected luxury; 

And by that woman sleepless for a sail, 

That widow with no grave whereon to wail; 

By all the flaming injury, and sense 
Of most intolerable innocence; 

Arise! Arise! 0 be thou swift and fell! 

Of burning liars be thyself the hell! 


Apropos of the prophetic similarity of the trial scene in 
Alice in Wonderland to that now being enacted at Rennes, 
Miss Charlotte M. Mew writes to us : “ To-day, in looking 
through Cosmo di Medici, by Richard Horne, a tragedy 
which hardly deserves the oblivion into which it has fallen, 
I came across this striking passage, one which might well 
proceed from the mouth of the man, if guilty, on whom the 
eyes of Europe are now so intently bent: 

My trial 

Exceeds all condemnation; what is this ? 

Methought I had pass’d the worst. Why, so I have! 
Naught now remains but idle repetition, 

Queries, conjectures, probabilities. 

These blows do harden me and make me dead. 

Appalling once, seem common as a cloud 
Wherein great faces frown and fade; my heart 
Is as a stone that’s on the highway broken 
By wheels, men, cattle; and I almost feel 
With like occasion I could do’t again : 

Terror hath dashed his torch before my eyes 
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Till Hell seems ashes; paralysed despair 
Lies, carved in ice, outstretched before my path; 
Bemorse is beggared; scarcely grief remains ; 
And of concealment I am grown so sick 
That on my cofliu I would gladly sit, 

Saying: “ Cease all this prate—’twas I! ” 


Mr. Winston Churchill has joined the ranks of the 

novelists with 
“ big circula¬ 
tions.” Over 
twenty thousand 
copies of his 
Richard Carvel 
have sold in 
America. Oddly 
enough fewer 
copies have been 
sold in St. Louis, 
his native town, 
than in any 
other city. Mr. 
Churchill has 
w e 1 1 h and 
leisure, but he 
writes labori¬ 
ously all the 
same. When he 
wrote Richard 
Carvel he hired 
an office, and 
going down to 
it every day, 
worked as 
steadily as a 
clerk. He also 
went to Virginia 
and Maryland, 
to procure the 
right materials 
for his novel. 
Richard Carvel 
has not been particularly popular in this country. 


Mr, Lionel Decle, whose book, Trooper 3809, we review 
this week, is well known already to English readers as 
the author of Three Years in Savage Africa; At the present 
time he is about to journey through Africa along the route 
of Mr. Rhodes’s Cape-to-Cairo Railway, on behalf of the 
Daily Telegraph. Mr. Decle is a naturalised Englishman. 


The Nottingham Guardian prints an interesting letter 
which Lord Tennyson wrote to Mr. Edward Campbell 
Tainsh, explaining several obscure passages in his poems. 
Thus “the bar of Michael Angelo” signified, not the 
meeting of the eyebrows (as Mr. Tainsh surmised), but 
“ that broad bar of frontal bone over the eyes for which 
he (Michael Angelo) was remarkable.” 
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Thk 150th anniversary of Goethe’s birth is to he cele¬ 
brated on Monday at Frankfort-on-Main with great fervour. 
There will be a “grand academical festival” and much 
oratory and singing. A procession past the Goethe statue, 
a torchlight gathering, and Goethe programmes at the 
theatres will take place on successive days, and nothing 
will be omitted that can fitly enhance the fame of Goethe 
in his birthplace. 


Apropos of Goethe, there has just died in Germany a 
cultivated man, Dr. Gille, who was present at Wermar 
when Goethe died. His account of the scene is thus 
translated in the Daily News : 

Everyone was naturally in the greatest excitement, and, 
unhindered, I ran up the steps and into the poet’s study, 
which was open. Here I found Goethe’s daughter-in-law, 
Ottila, his two grandsons, Walter and Wolf, his physician, 
Dr. Vogel, and a great many of his friends. I stood in 
the background, and through the open door could see the 
bedroom.- There the immortal poet sat iu his easy chair 
beside the bed, clothed in his dressing-gown, and covered 
up to the breast with a counterpane. His hands were 
folded, his majestic head rested upright on the cbair-back. 
'His features were unchanged, aud it seemed as though he 
had fallen asleep while looking up to Heaven. On his 
brow there were no wrinkles but those engraved there by 
mental exertion. 

That night Dr. Gille took part in the guard of honour, and 
he used to tell how he could not bring himself to turn his 
eyes from Goethe’s silent figure. 


Dr. GiiXr’s picture of Goethe dead reminds one of a 
striking passage in Eckermann’s Conversations. There we 
have a vt ry similar impression of Goethe in the breathing 
majesty of his old age. Eckermann, who was a young 
man when he met his “ master,” says, under dato June 10, 
1823: 

We sat a long while together, in a tranquil, affec¬ 
tionate mood. I was close to him ; I forgot to speak for 
looking at him—I. could not look enough. His face is so 
powerful and brown ! full of wrinkles, and each wrinkle 
full of expression ! And everywhere there is such noble¬ 
ness and firmness, such repose and greatness ! He spoke 
in a slow, composed manner, such as you would expect 
from an aged monarch. You perceive by his air that he 
reposes upon himself, and is elevated far above praise and 
blame. I was extremely happy near him ; I felt becalmed, 
like one who, after many toils and tedious expectations, 
finally sees his dearest wishes gratified. 

This may be rather young-mannish, but any young man 
of fine sentiments would probably have expressed himself 
in simitar terms after such an interview. 


Apropos of the recent sale of a set of the United 
Services College Chronicle, from No. 4 to No. 48, for 
.£101, it may be mentioned that these contain up¬ 
wards of thirty original contributions from Mr. Kip¬ 
ling’s pen while he was at school and editor of the 
U.S.C. Chronicle. Other sets, more or less incomplete, 
have been sold since then to American enthusiasts for 
prices ranging between £35 and £65. Unluckily no copy 
of No. 1 exists, except that which is bound up in the 
volume in the College library, but as it contains nothing 
by Kipling its loss is not important. 

No. 4 is a highly interesting number, containing five 
original “Kiplings”—viz., two poems, “Disappointment” 
and “ The Excursion ”; an article on “ Life in the 
Corridors,” descriptive of the ways of a small boy at 
school; a mock Baconian article, “Concernynge Swaggers,” 
and an editorial. No. 5 has an article, “Life in the 
Studies,” and a long poem, “ De Profundis, a Ballade of 
Bittemesse.” No. 5 has two poems, “ Index Malorum ” 

and “ A Mistake, by R . . . . t B.g.” No. 7 

contains a poem “ Waytinge,” and Nos. 8 and 9 a serial 
story entitled “ Ibbetson Dun ”—a legend of Devonshire 
seafaring life. 


No. 10 has a poem in Devonshire dialect, “Donee 
Gratus Eram.” All these numbers, moreover, are full of 
interesting notes about young Kipling—his first and only 
appearance as an actor as Sir Anthony in “The Rivals,” 
his motions at the Debating Society, and so forth. In 
1882 he left the U.S. College, and henceforth his appear¬ 
ances in the Chronicle are either as an author being 
reviewed, or an O.U.S.C. contributor. Many reprints, too, 
from his early Indian publications occur in its pages. 
In No. 16 is a long poem by “ Gigs”—Kipling’s school 
nickname—entitled “ A Song of the Exiles,” descriptive of 
the life of O.U.S.C.s after leaving school, and their 
thoughts of the old college. In No. 36 (March, 1888) is a 
long original article, signed R. K., and entitled “ East 
and West,” and in No. 41 (Maroh, 1889) a dedicatory 
poem, inscribed in a copy of “Echoes,” which Mr. Kipling 
in that year presented to the Common Room of the United 
Services College. 


It must be confessed that since Charles Lamb welcomed 
the firstfruits of Australian poetry Australia has bred 
more cricketers than poets. However, we believe that 
a fine poet has only to arise in Australia to be helped on 
his way as few poets in this country have ever been 
helped. Australia is keen on its talent. It subsidises its 
cricketers, and has lately been stirred to the depths of its 
heart and pocket by the advent 6f a new concert singer, on 
whose future considerable hopes'are hung. 


Meanwhile nothing is neglected by the Sydney Bulletin , 
from the office of which we have received the first of a 
series of “ Bulletin Booklets.” The object of the series, 
we imagine, is to lift on to a slightly higher plane of 
publication any work of exceptional merit which has 
appeared in the parent paper. In the booklet before us 
we have sixteen poems, varying as to length and subject, 
but inclining most to the ballad, grouped under the tide 
The Hidden Tide. That their author, Mr. Roderic Quinn, 
has ability is to be seen in “A Song of Winds.” Here 
are some stanzas: 

Cleaving the air with his chill grey shoulders 
And trampling the sea to foam beneath. 

The Wolf of the South goes howling nor’ard, 

A mastless hull in his long whito teeth. 

And flying high, a far faint phalanx 
Wings its way to a northern clime, 

Sending feathers of sad sound downward, 

Singing songs of an evil time— 

An evil time, for the black Night chases, 

And darkness swallows the trailing flock ; 

An evil season of wild white weather, 

And foam and tumult on reef and rock; 

Of yellow floods on the northern rivers, 

And fierce waves swaying from crest to trough ; 

Of creaking schooners wearing seaward, 

And signals crying—Stand off! Stand off! 

Of frothy flakes on the wild waste flying, 

And anxious faces and fateful news; 

Of close-reefed topsails and battened hatches, 

And straining engines and racing screws. 

Of pumice-stone and brown weeds riven, 
ltiven and flung on the hissing sand ; 

Of squadroned waves and their mighty charging 
And the stern repulse of the frowning land. 

Of whipped white faces faring stormward 
With smothered words and wrecked replies ; 

Of trees blown down on the windy ridges, 

And stormy shoutings and tempest cries; 

Of eyes that dance to the wild wind’s music, 

Of strange sweet thrills through the calm-siok form ; 

Of 8torm, throned king on the mad white ocean, 

Of Storm the Monarch—all hail to Storm. 

We hope the Bulletin will send us more booklets, and— 
print thorn iu black ink instead of violet. 
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SIR WALTER BESANT. 

From the Copyright Series of Portraits of Contributors to the " Encyclopedia Britannica 


Thebe is one field, however,, in which young Australia 
is running neck and neck with young England. The 
Australian schoolboy can produce “howlers” equal to any 
yet raised in the mother country. In the Young Man for 
September some amusing specimens of antipodeal examina¬ 
tion humours are given. Thus: 

“ Give the meaning of ‘ athletic.’ ”—Strong.” “Give 
an instance.”—“ There is an athletic smell in the asphalted 
quadrangle.” “What happened at Calais in 1588?”— 
“ The Thirty-nine Articles of belief were put in the Bible ” 
“ A Papal bull is a document from the Pope which got its 
name because it was so strong and harsh that it was called 
a bull.” Again, “ A monopoly is a big house where monks 
and nuns live, and are not allowed to marry.” “Compara¬ 
tive theology is the medium taken where theologians differ." 
“ Savonarola, Voltaire, and Dante were the three men who 
built St. Peter’s Cathedral. Savonarola was the sculptor, 
Voltaire the painter, and Dante the poet.” “ Areopagus 
lived in the year 56 A.D. He was one of Rome’s greatest 
poets. Paul read a lot of his writings, and quoted them in 
his sermon on Mars Hill.” “ The Good Samaritan was the 
person who was fed by the birds of the air.” “ Hydrogen 
is made by taking a lot of chemicals and mixing them 
together.” 


Sir Walter Besant is one of our novelists from whom 
no new story is to be expected this autumn. This is not a 
matter [for wonder considering that Sir Walter is more 
than ever absorbed in his Survey of London. Wo under¬ 
stand that there is no prospect of our seeing the first 
volume of this gigantic work until next spring. Senti¬ 
mentally speaking, it would have been interesting if the 
publication of the new Sarny had begun this year, just 


300 years after John Stow’s Survey appeared. But the 
difficulties of the task are great. Not the least is the constant 
arrival of fresh data. London refuses to stand still to be 
“ surveyed ” ; and it is certain that the period during which 
Sir Walter Besant has been engaged on his task has 
been exceptionally marked by changes and vanishings in 
London. One satisfaction which Sir Walter Besant must 
feel in his task is that a work so gigantic must necessarily 
be long-lived, and carry his name far down the corridors 
of time. Even Stow’s little one-volume Survey was edited 
and increased time after time, until like a snowball it 
gathered the accumulated lore of 150 years, and finally 
came to a stop in 1756 in the two enormous folios of 
Strype’s last edition. Since then no work commensurate 
with the size of London has been undertaken. The 
expectation of Londonarians—the newly-coined designa¬ 
tion of those who love London—is therefore fastened on 
Sir Walter’s volumes. 


To the readers of the Academy the name of Showell 
Rogers, M.A., LL.D., may not be very familiar, though 
all who are interested in the literature of the law must 
frequently have seen it in the Law Quarterly Review. Dr. 
Rogers, though not an author in the strict sense of the 
word, was a great literary influence in Birmingham, his 
native place, and among a large circle of private friends 
he enjoyed considerable repute as poet and essayist. He 
was “ never foolish enough to publish a volume of poems,” 
he used to say; but every Christmas his friends received a 
dainty book of verses and lyrics from him. His lectures 
were reprinted, and his articles on “ Mountaineering ” 
(for he was an enthusiastic climber, and had no mean 
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record of exploits accomplished at considerable peril) were 
much enjoyed. Dr. Rogers’s chief essays were: “The 
Pursuits of the Book Collector and the Spoils of the 
Chase,” “Michael Drayton,” “The Warwickshire Scenery 
of George Eliot,” “ Dr. Parr,” and “The Ethics of Advo¬ 
cacy,” the last-named being printed in the current number 
of the Law Qu irterly Review. He was a vioe-president of 
the Midland Institute, and a member of most of the 
literary societies in Birmingham. His unexpected death, 
at the age of forty four, took place a few days ago, and 
excited keen regret. 

Mr. John Muir has unearthed, and reproduced in the 
Glasgow Evening News, an interesting after-dinner speech 
of Carlyle’s on Burns. The occasion was a dinner at 
Dumfries, in 1831, given in honour of Allan Cunningham. 
The most interesting portion of Carlyle’s speech was that 
in which he spoke as follows : 

“ I may mention a circumstance which is, perhaps, known 
to few in this room—namely, that within the last two 
months I have learned from Goethe, the greatest living 
German poet, that the works of our immortal bard are 
under translation in Berlin, so that foreign countries will 
spee lily be as happy with them as ourselves. His life was 
undoubtedly n dark tragedy; penury and cold neglect 
curbed the flow of his noble soul. Tt is plain that we 
possess only a tithe of what was in him, for his genius was 
universal; he was the first man to strike the seven-stringed 
lyre to ecstasy, for he was equally the minstrel, the poet, 
and the philosopher. Alas, that such a master-soul should 
have bean crushed! Alas, that we can only reflect, while 
we are thus celebrating Allan Cunningham's worth, that 
Burns was never so honoured while in life ! ” Mr. Carlyle 
then begged that the memory of Robert Burns should be 
drank in sdenm silence, as much might be thought that 
could not be uttered. The toast was drunk standing, and 
in slenoe. 


Bibliographical. 

Of course the ccm’ng season will be distinguished by the 
issue of a number of reprints. I wish I could believe that 
in the selection of these the publishing fraternity would be 
likely t > exhibit any independence in initiative. It seems 
to me that we go on reproducing the same things over and 
over again, in different forms and at different prices. 
Apparently there are only two ever-welcome novelists— 
Mrs. Gaskell and Miss Austen. Already we are promised for 
this autumn a new edition of Cranford and a new edition of 
Pride and Prejudice. Now, of Cranford the editions are 
already legion. No fewer than three came out only last 
year—one prefaced by Mrs. Ritchie and illustrated by Mr. 
Hugh Thomson; another illustrated by H. M. Brock, and 
a third in the series of “ Ninteenth Century Classics.” In 
18 )7 there was an edition prefaced by Prof. Ilerford, and 
in 1896 there was one illustrated by F. H. Robinson. 
Mrs. Ritchie’s preface appeared originally in a reprint 
dated 1891. Then, of Pride and Prejudice there were two 
editions last year, published by Messrs. Dent and Mr. 
Grant Richards respectively. There was one in 1895-6, 
prefaced by Mr. Dobson, and illustrated by E. F. Brock ; 
another in 1894, prefaced by Mr. Saintsbury, and illus¬ 
trated by Mr. Hugh Thomson; and a third in 1893, illus¬ 
trated by W. C. Cooke. 

Another announcement for the autumn is a new edition 
of Law’s Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life, and this, 
in spite of the fact that three separate reprints of the work 
appeared last year, from the houses of Messrs. Macmillan, 
Messrs. Dent, and Mr. Griffith. For the recent reprint of 
Cavendish’s Life of Wohey there is much more to be said, 
though the work cannot be regarded as inaccessible, seeing 
that it figured in 1885 in Henry Morley’s “Universal 
Library.” New editions of John Halifax, Gentleman, and 
Tom Brown’s Schooldays are likely to be called for till the 
crack of doom ; so let them all come. There cannot well 
be too many editions of Thackeray’s works or of 


Tennyson’s poems; but why cannot we have such excellent 
things as tnese without the interposition of “editor,” 
“ prefacer,” or “ introducer ” ? How can Tennyson or 
Thackeray possibly need introduction even to the youngest 
reader ? Present-day litttrateurs are far too fond of patting 
their bettera on the back. It is to be hoped that the great 
writers of the past are unable to revisit the glimpses of the 
moon. What would be the feelings of Charles Dickens if 
he could see his works alternately patronised and pecked 
at by Mr. Andrew Lang? 

The Life and Letters of George Selwyn, whioh we are told 
to look for soon, should be an acceptable addition to oar 
libraries. It is some years since I handled Jesse’s book on 
George Selwyn and His Contemporaries, but if my memory 
serves me, it was rather a flimsy publication. Up to now, 
indeed, the most valuable thing written about Selwyn has 
been Abraham Hayward’s well-known essay, which con¬ 
tains some of the best specimens of Selwyn’s ready wit. 
(Others, you may remember, are recorded by Walpole and 
by Rogers.) Selwyn, however, was something more than 
a maker of clever sayings, and no doubt the forthcoming 
volume will bring clearly before us the more serious side 
of his character. The Letters should be especially inter¬ 
esting. 

We are to have from Mr. A. D. Godley a volume to be 
entitled Lyra Frivola. Is this to be an original work or an 
anthology? The title recalls to one the Musa Jocosa of 
Mr, G. H. Powell—a little book of selections published in 
’94. There has been many a Lyra in our day. To go no 
further back than 1887, we have had Lyra Christiana, 
Lyra Heroica, Lyra Christi, Lyra Sacra (two of this), Lyra 
Piscatoria, Lyra Hieratica, Lyra Celtica, and so forth. 
Who set all these lyres a-twanging ? Was it Keble, with 
his Lyra Innocentium ? or Locker, with his Lyra Elegan- 
tiarum ? 

“ Lady Duntze,” wrote a gossiper the other day, “ has 
written a novel which Mr. John Long will publish. It 
has the title Infelix." Now, the Infelxx of Lady Duntze 
was issued nearly seven years ago—a not very important 
fact, but we should try to be correct even in trifles. 

Mr. Clement Shorter, describing the riches of his book¬ 
shelves in the matter of Matthew Arnold’s works, includes 
in them a privately printed pamphlet, entitled “ Hamlet 
Once More, by an Old Playgoer.” This was reprinted 
from an article contributed by Mr. Arnold to the Pall Mall 
Gatette for October 23, 1884. It is well known that Mr. 
Arnold contributed to the Gatette from time to time a 
number of such articles, many of which are referred to in 
the volumes containing the Letters. I wonder if those in 
whom the copyright of the “Old Playgoer” articles is 
vested would be willing to allow them to be reprinted in 
volume form? The identity of Mr. Arnold with the 
“ Old Playgoer ” has long been an open secret, and I am 
sure there are many theatre lovers who would be glad to 
possess these characteristic bits of criticism in a handy 
shape. It is not so long ago since “ Mr. Matthew Arnold 
as a Dramatic Critic ” was the subject of a paper in the 
Theatre magazine (now defunct). 

The announcement that Mr. Langdon Mitchell has 
based a play upon Vanity Fair , and that the production of 
that play in America is imminent, has a literary interest. 
It seems to be generally supposed that Thackeray’s 
masterpiece has not hitherto been dramatised. That is a 
mistake. 80 long ago as 1882 a comedy founded on the 
novel was produced at Leeds—with what success I do not 
know. It is not so very long, again, since Miss Janet 
Achurch appeared at Terry’s Theatre in a one-act sketoh 
by Mr. J. M. Barrie, called “Becky Sharp.” “Becky 
Sharp,” by the way, is the title which Mr. Mitchell pro¬ 
poses to give to his drama. In America, Mr. Mitchell has 
had at least two predecessors in the dramatisation of Vanity 
Fair— the well-known actor-playwright, John Brougham, 
and the scarcely less well-known playwright-actor, George 
Fawcett Rowe. Brougham’s version was performed in 
1349. The Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

Life in the French Army. 

Trooper 3809 : a Private Soldier of the Third Pepuhlic, By 
Lionel Decle. (Heinemann. 6s.) 

The application of this book lies in the bearings of it 
Put forth avowedly as a commentary on the Dreyfus case. 
Mr. Decle’s narrative may appear at first sight to have 
only such a connexion with tne drama of Bennes as an 



THE PLANK BED IN THE “ SALLE DE POLICE.” 


enterprising publisher, with an eye to advertisement, might 
construct in the way of business. For Mr. Decle’s personal 
sufferings as a private in the French Army are twenty 
years old. In the interval many reforms, tending to 
improve the French soldier’s lot, have been introduced; 
and, again, some of Mr. Decle’s worst sufferings in the 
way of punishment were deserved. On both these points 
Mr. Decle makes frank admissions. It is difficult, indeed, 
to read his story without feeling that he might have had 
a more comfortable time if he had used more tact, and 
shouldered a year’s discomforts with more philosophy. 
But when these deductions are made, and when a possible 
note of exaggeration has been allowed for, the narrative 
remains a striking exposure of the system which has 
brought about the Dreyfus impatse. 

Everywhere in these pages we find the principle 
of the chose jugee. The stupid and brutal corporal is 
backed up by his sergeant, the sergeant by the lieu¬ 
tenant; and punishments which began in lies and in¬ 
justice are not only ratified but increased as the appeal 
ascends the ladder of rank. And although under a 
rule, promulgated by General Boulanger (whose name is 
curiously fragrant in these pages as synonymous with 
barrack reform), no mere corporal may now send a private 
to the Salle de Police, yet the corporal can still work his 
vindictive will through the sergeant. Mr. Decle declares, on 
the authority of personal friends, that “ the bullying of 
privates by corporals and sergeants is as bad as in my 
time, the officers are jealous of each other, and, instead of 
encouraging privates so as to make them love their mitier, 
they plot and scheme to get promotion, while the corporals 
and sergeants chiefly strive to find or manufacture de¬ 
faulters, well knowing that by so doing they will attract 
their chiefs’ attention, and thus get advancement.” It 
cannot be irrelevant to point out that no later than last 


Monday the Paris correspondent of the Times related two 
stories of gross bullying similar in kind to scores which 
Mr. Decle fetches from his past. And Mr. de Blowitz 
pointed out that the grand obstacle to justice in the 
Dreyfus case is just that hypnotisation of each rank by 
the rank above it, which is the lasting impression one 
receives from Mr. Decle’s story. The French military code 
and French traditions of discipline are inhumanly inflexible. 
They seek to expel human nature rather than mould it. 
Thoy are softened by little of that esprit de corps and 
natural companionship in arms which are conspicuous in 
the least happy of British regiments. Even among the 
French officers lines of social distinction are drawn which 
are unknown at our cheery regimental mess-tables. Captains 
will not eat with lieutenants and sub-lieutenants, and majors 
must needs mess separately. Moreover, in the French Army 
an officer changes his regiment whenever he rises in lank. 
So that the faster he rises the more homeless he becomes; 
and when at last he obtains his colonelcy he has probably 
served in six different regiments, and has formed strong 
ties to none. 

Turning now to Mr. Deole’s actual experiences, we find 
that he entered the French Army in 1879 as a volontaire. 
A volontaire was one of those young men who, in virtue of 
a university degree and the payment of £60, could have 
the five years’ service then exacted from every young 
Frenchman commuted to one year. Decle was drafted to 
the 50th Dragoons at Noilly. His annoyances began at 
once. The sergeant-major who took down particulars of 
Decle to be registered in his livret (regimental book) 
asked him whether he could read and write, and how 
many times he had been convicted. Stupid questions, 
perhaps, but they were only official, and Private Decle 
had better have taken them as a sensible new boy takes 
annoying questions when he enters a public school. 
Instead of this, he protested energetically against the last 
question, and provoked the sergeant-major to exclaim: 

‘ ‘ You’re too much of a fine gentleman for my taste, so 
I fancy it won’t be long before you get into trouble.” In 
truth, the volontaires, with their money and short service 
prospects, were wretchedly received by the officers. One 
day the colonel came to see his gilded conscripts. They 
were mustered in the riding-school. 

When he appeared he walked past us, surveying each 
one of us with a disgusted look on his face. He was a 
harsh, stout, sulky-looking officer. For a few minutes he 
walked up and down in front of us, talking with our 
captain and striking his boot with his riding-stick. Then, 
suddenly turning towards us with one hand in his pocket 
and the other on the handle of his riding-whip, which was 
stuck under his arm, he addressed us: “So,” he said, 
“ you’re the volontaires who have been sent to demoralise 
my regiment. Well, there are a few things I want you to 
remember: you are serving five times less than other 
troopers; you will therefore have five times more work, 
five times more punishments, and five times less leave than 
the rest.” Then turning towards the non-commissioned 
officer: “ Dismiss your men,” he said, and at the same 
time he walked away with our captain. Before dismissing 
us our sergeant also saw fit to address us: “ You are now 
going to be under my orders,” he began, “ and you may 
have been told that the volontaires who served last year 
had a good time of it, but if you think you are going to be 
treated as they were you are jolly well mistaken. I mean 
to make you work, and to make you work hard too. There 
are a few hard-mouthed ones among you. I will use the 
curb with them so as to soon break them in.” 

The breaking - in process began forthwith. The little 
band of volontaires, seven or eight in all, were introduced 
to a daily routine which left them two hours a day for 
their meals, and none for other leisuro. Private Decle 
was the first to receive punishment. He had early been 
warned that it would be a physical impossibility for him 
to make his own bed and clean his clothes and weapons in 
tho time at his disposal. He accordingly employed two 
troopers at ten francs a week to tako theso irksome duties 
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off his hands, a course which was contrary to regulations. 
It was for accepting the services of one of these troopers 
in saddling a vicious mare that the drill-sergeant of the 
volontaires sent Decle to the Salle de Police for eight days. 
We soon become familiar with the Salle de Police. The 
narrative reeks of its foul air, its must and slime, its 
cantering rats, and its drunken men. Yet even here 
the human comedy smiles, and we are grateful for the 
portrait of the great, dull, faithful Breton conscript, Trooper 
Piatte, who in a midnight wrestling scene, by candle¬ 
light, in the Salle de Police, floors a gigantic conscript, 
previously known as “ Jeannot the Butcher, the Terror of 
Belleville.'’ Again and again Decle was haled to the Salle 
de Police by his unspeakable sergeant, Legros. This man, 
who was known as “ one of the sulkiest brutes in the 
whole regiment,” had such ideas of justice that before 
any offence had been committed, he would tell his awkward 
squad : “ I am going to stick four of you in the Salle de 
Police to-night, so you had better look out ” ; and in such 
cases he always found a way of keeping his word. At 
one time never a week elapsed without Private Decle 
being sent to lie amid the lice and stench of the Salle de 
Police. Legros would say to him in the morning: “I am 
in a bad temper to-day, and you will get two days’ Salle 
de Police —you’ll find out why later on.” But even Legros 
was mild compared with the man who succeeded him, 
Sergeant de Cormet. This man was reputed the most 
severe sergeant in the regiment, and as an example of his 
methods Mr. Decle tells a shocking story-. De Cormet 
was in charge of a pelolon de chasse (punishment company): 

It was bitterly cold, and he was drilling the prisoners, 
making them do the sword exercise and keeping the 
troopers for five or ten minutes in the same position. He 
had ordered the second position of the “ coup de sabre vers 
la droite,” which consists in holding the sword extended 
to the right at arm’s length ; at the end of a few minutes 
the troopers became so tired that none of them were able 
to hold their bodies straight, and had to put their left 
shoulders down, and let the points of their swords drop. 
De Cormet, as usual, walked behind them, coolly saying, 
‘■Trooper Gabier, four days more for not holding yourself 
straight; Trooper Chirac, your sword is not straight, you 
will have two days more,” and so on. 

All of a sudden, one of the prisoners, a poor, weak 
fellow, said to him : 

“ Sergeant, my hands are frozen; will you allow me to 
blow into them for one minute ? I can’t hold my sword 
, any longer.” 

‘‘Four days for speaking in the ranks,” answered 
Cormet, in his monotonous voice 

The trooper’s fingers were as white as wax, and he soon 
repeated his request with a similar result. At last, 
uuable to stand the pain auy longer, the trooper put his 
sword under his arm and blew on his fingers. 

“ Hold your sword in position at once,” said the ser¬ 
geant. “ I shall report you to the colonel.” 

“ But, sergeant, I can’t.” cried the trooper. 

“ You refuse to obey P ” said the sergeant. 

11 1 cau t, I can’t,” said the trooper, sobbiug with pain, 
aul at the same time trying tj grasp bis sword, but 
niiaiug 1 hiuiself unable to close his benumbed fingers. 

Again the sergeant ordered him to hold his sword out. 
but the man burst into tears, and once more sobbed, “ I 
can t, I can’t! ” Thereupon the sergeant commanded 
another prisoner to carry the sword, and calling out to one 
of the troopers on guard, ordered him to fetch the corporal, 
and when the latter came he had the poor fellow con¬ 
veyed to the cells, and reported him for refusal to obey 
orders. The trooper wus, therefore, tried by court- 
martial, and sentenced to two years’ hard labour! 

Here a real echo of the Dreyfus trial is caught. But 
that tissue of false and forced evidence finds its closest 
parallel in another incident. A certain Sergeant-major 
Vaillant, Decle’s very good friend, had deserted across the 
frontier, taking with him some clothes which Decle had 
lont him, but carefully repaying Decle a sum of £36 which 
he had boon keeping for him during his detention in 
pi ism. Doclo wus asked to perjuro himself by declaring 


his clothes to have been stolen, this construction being 
necessary to procure Vaillant’s extradition. Decle’s 
refusal to charge his friend with theft brought on him 
threats and abuse; and when he was examined at the 
gendarmerie the following dialogue took place between 
himself and the corporal in charge : 

“ You had a suit of clothes which has been, stolen from 
you by the Sergeant-major Yaillant P ” 

“ No,” I said, “ I have had no suit of clothes stolen from' 
me. I lent Sergeant-major VaUiant a suit of clothes, if 
that is what you are driving at.” ... 

‘‘What am I to do?” said the old corporal, turning 
helplessly to his subordinate. “This is a most serious 
matter. How on earth can I write down that a Dragoon 
swears that he has had no clothes stolen when his captain 
says they have been stolen ? That is what discipline has 
come to nowadays.” he went on. “When I was in the 
Guards, if my captain had said to me. ‘ Bouchard, some¬ 
one has Btolen your clothes,’ I should have said, ‘ Yes, 
sir! ’ But now, if the colonel himself were to say to a 
trooper, ‘ You’re a nigger,’ the fellow would reply that he 
was a white man. And these are the men who are going 
to lick the Prussians ! It breaks my old heart to see such 
goings on.” 

In the end Private Decle was allowed to depose the 
truth. Again and again, in his spirited independence and 
his love of truth, Private Decle seems to have been already 
a natural, as he is now a naturalised, Englishman in an 
environment essentially un-English. Take, now, the 
opposite instance of the corporal who swore away 
Trooper Piatte’s promotion, and destroyed his self- 
respect as a soldier. Piatte had been nominated for 
a corporalship, and would have received his stripes after 
the manoeuvres. But, all in an evening, Piatte’s future was 
blasted. While he was sleeping with three comrades in a 
bam full of straw a Hussar corporal entered, smoking. 
As he did so he heard an officer's step, and, instantly 
hiding his pipe, called out: “ Who’s been smoking here ? 
Now look sharp; are you going to tell me or not ? ” 
Piatte was not asleep, and he saw through the corporal’s 
dirty trick. The result was that the officer pitched 
on Piatte as the smoker, and gave him eight days’ 
Salle de Police, the corporal keeping his own counsel. 
When the officer had gone, Piatte taxed the corporal 
with his treachery, and got two days more Salle de 
Police for “ insulting ” him. The matter became known, 
and caused friction between the officers of Piatte’s 
regiment and the Hussars, but in no wise to Piatte’s 
advantage, for when the smoking incident reached the 
General’s ears he was furious and gave the innocent 
Piatte fifteen days in prison. This punishment was 
doubled when Piatte, who was now beside himself, tried 
to “ take it out ” of some Hussars. In the end he went to 
solitary confinement with his heart broken and all chance 
of promotion gone. Here, again, it is not so much the 
scoundrelisni of petty officers as the system which makes 
that scoundrelisni effective in ruining decent soldiers, that 
is so deplorable. Again and again Mr. Decle shows us 
how men who would make good soldiers under j ust treat¬ 
ment are turned into indifferent dare-devils. “ When my 
serjeant, after asking me how I liked the Salle de Police, 
added ‘ You will soon get accustomed to it,’ he condensed 
in those words all the reasons which make a blindly rigid 
system of discipline a complete failure.” 

Speaking now as an Englishman by naturalisation and 
by sympathy, but with a want of good taste which it is 
impossible to overlook, Mr. Decle bids his readers to make 
hopeful comparisons between our own “little army” and the 
bloated armaments ” of his native land. France can put a 
million men into the field; but Mr. Decle describes them as 

a crowd of half-taught lads, lacking in thews as well as 
training, and led—or driven—-to battle by officers whom 
either they have never seen until the day of conflict, or 
whom they know—and hate. 

Ihoro, wo think, Mr. Doclo comes nigh to bilking nonsense. 
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Sir Paul Pindar, and Other Playt. By Harry Neville 
Maugham. (Grant Bichards.) 

This has the outward air and bearing of quite an imposing 
book. The liberal pages with their broad margins, the 
hand-made paper and Chiswick Press type, prepare you 
for masterpieces. But nascitur ridxculus mut : disillusion 
is not slow in coming; and you realise that fine feathers do 
not make fine birds, and that the printer’s frippery may 
handsomely cover a very third-rate achievement. Mr. 
Maugham is not altogether without talent, but he is in the 
experimental stage, and, with one possible exception, these 
essays “ in the most beautiful but most difficult of all the 
arts ” should have found discreet oblivion in the bottom 
drawer of the author’s writing-table. We think it quite 
possible that he may do better some day, and, if so, we 
feel sure that he will regret this premature publication of 
chips from his workshop. 

The volume contains five pieces. Three of these are in 
prose: “Sir Paul Pindar,” a Jacobean comedy; “The 
Old and the New,” a comedy of modern life; and “ The 
Landslip,” a “ drama,” or perhaps a “ melodrama,” in one 
act. Mr. Maugham seems to us least successful in this 
sphere of his endeavour. His comedy has certain merits 
of ornament. The dialogue is tolerable and occasionally 
witty. 

Bussell: Tea, Master Bertie—Mister Bertie, I should 
say. I was so glad you got here in time for dinner. 
Master was fretted terrible. In the days when Master 
used to come down from Lunnon, there was only one train 
a day, but it came in punctual. 

Herbert: What one might call the “ constant service of 
the antique world.” 

But in drama ornament is apt to be irrelevance, and 
both “Sir Paul Pindar” and “The Old and the New” 
are of irrelevancies all compact. In the former, Mr. 
Maugham has attempted to reproduce the atmosphere of a 
London merchant’s house in 1621 ; in the latter he has 
accumulated illustrations of the opposing views of life held 
by the present generation and the last. And in both cases 
he has forgotten that the essential thing in a play is the 
presence of a dramatic motive, the gradual evolution of 
which provides the unity of the piece. Mr. Maugham’s 
scenes are not held together. They succeed each other, 
that is all. The actions of his puppets carry no conviction 
and excite no interest; they are but pegs to hang the 
ornament upon, and you hardly recognise that the trivial 
plot has begun before it has come to a desultory end. 

The two remaining plays are in blank verse. “The 
Husband of Poverty ” is based upon the Fioretti and the 
early lives of St. Francis. It shares the qualities of tho 
comedies. The mere writing is quite fair, and a rather 
pleasing variety is afforded by the unrhymed, semi-lyrical 
verse in which some of the speeches of Francis are cast. 

But here, too, the construction is weak. An attempt is 
made to provide a central idea in the sentimental relations 
of St. Francis and St. Clare, but the motive is timidly 
introduced and fails to dominate the play. The result 
is a somewhat incoherent chronicle. Moreover, some of 
the episodes do not explain themselves. The position of 
Elias, for instance, is unintelligible without a knowledge 
of Franciscan history, on which Mr. Maugham has no 
right to count in his audience. A Greek dramatist dealing 
with familiar mythological subjects, or Shakespeare, deal¬ 
ing with well-known characters from English history, 
might introduce allusions to matters strictly outside Ins 
canvas, but the method is not capable of general extension. 

Finally we come to Mr. Maugham’s best endeavour, in 
the tragedy called “The Mystery of Men.” We call this 
his best endeavour, because in it alone he has succeeded in 
some measure in subordinating the ornamentation to the 
development of the central theme. This theme is a 


Nietzsohian one. Hatasu, Queen of Egypt, is the in¬ 
carnation of the Uehermentch, the lust for power, the “ will 
to live.” Thus she describes herself: 

How little do you move me, poor bound mass 
Of maxims learnt from caution and the rules 
Of wizened prudery. I am a law 
Unto myself ; what reason has our doing 
Save the desire that prompts it ? I would liv 
A thousand lives, as does the mutable, 

The eager thrill and stir of rich red blood 
Empassion me ; for I am all I know, 

I am man, woman, beast, reptile, and flower, 

I am the fire, I am "the limpid wave, 

I am the breath of spring, and morning dew. 

But While I can be virginal and sweet. 

There vet are pulses in me that declare 
A kinship with the vile and low that is 
Beauty in making. In this fleeting hour 
Between the two eternal silences, 

Guarded by the grim yawning janitors, 

The lions of the Past and the To-be, 

I cry “ I live ! I live! ” and with my hands 
Snatch at all passions, marvels and delights 
To the last gasp of the attainable. 

I am the human-flower that has its roots 
In the disdained earth of vulgar lives, 

But from that rank luxuriance I draw 
The sap which I transmute to vermeil hues, 

And the fair miracle of flesh and blood 
Which leans to ravishment of every wind; 

Thus may men’s hearts grow glad that of the travail, 

The hunger and the fret of sordid griefs. 

One work of wonder takes its bounteous bloom 
With all the world well lost to fashion me. 

Hatasu slays her husband, Tehutimes or Thothmes, puts 
on the male beard, and reigns as king, until she meets one 
stronger than herself in a younger Tehutimes, brother of 
the dead king. It is in the dash of these two personalities, 
and the final surrender of the woman to the strength 
greater than her own, to which she does reverence, that 
the dramatic force of the play consists. And, on the whole, 
the motive is kept well to the front, though Mr. Maugham’s 
craftsmanship is not yet equal to the task of winding-up 
neatly and providing his tragedy with an effective close. 
In fact, he calls in, literally, the primitive deus ex maehina. 

As a further sample of Mr. Maugham’s blank verse may 
be taken the following soliloquy, which has some genuine 
poetic qualities: 

Calm is the night and silent are the heavens 
Which nurse the echoes of the loud applause 
Of what I was. Grave deity of the moon. 

Thy lamp is bright; I see thee sit and smooth 
Thy great papyrus out to write a tale 
Such as the story-tellers wondrous weave 
At hush of sunset to the motley crowd 
Beside the banks of Nile. There is a queen 
Who wears a beard. A prince who brings to light 
The mummy of her husband, and bids the queen 
Prepare for death; when, lo! an ancient nurse 
Bears her an army of gods in her old hand; 

And what must next befall P I will not use 
My power as yet, but give mine enemies 
A little further time. We live our hour, 

Then the full page is rolled and put aside; 

But thou, eternal winter, dost go on 
To enumerate the sorrows of the world, 

The hope, the hate, the strife, and the despair 
That we call Egypt.—Oh, the little lasting 
Of all we do! how pitiable a jest, 

And transient as the winds upon the hills. 

That passeth to the land that loveth silence ! 

Is that a cry of victory on the air P 

Mr. Maugham has not succeeded in stirring us very deeply, 
but we recognise an honest artistic endeavour in his work, 
and we trust that he will go on and prosper. We fear, 
however, that the reconciliation of the stage to literature 
is, under present conditions, a more difficult task than he 
has quite realised. 
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An Honest Man. 

Saint Louis. By Marius Sepet With a Preface by 
George Tyrrell, S.J. (Duckworth.) 

M. Sbpjst’s book is not so much a history as a series of 
historic pictures from the writings of Geoffrey of Beaulieu, 
the king’s confessor, of William of Chartres, and of the 
Boswellian seneschal, the Sire de Joinville. Out of the 
mouth of these contemporary witnesses is skilfully built 
up the figure of a man very strange to our century, by 
reason of the qualities which dominated his own. 

For his was an age when the notion of an imminent 
immediate providence had not become obscured by the 
perception of the science of mediate causes. Good works 
and asceticism found none to doubt their meritoriousness. 
The value attributed to prayer was of the most material 
kind, and in their devotion to the Heaven that was so close 
men could be extravagant without affectation. Almsdeeds 
were not yet discredited by political economy, and the 
empirical treatment of the sick was ineffectual enough to 
compare disadvantageous^ with the insanitary com¬ 
plaisances of devoted personal service. Add the estima¬ 
tion in which kingship was held as an office of a quasi- 
sacerdotal character. For between the secular and the 
spiritual power the line of cleavage was not yet clearly to 
be discerned. In a word, the Christian state was still 
a theocracy when, at the age of twelve, the son of 
Louis VIII. and of Blanche of Castile began to reign. 

“ Madame Blanche” during his minority ruled the state 
and trained her son with rigorous maternal governance. 
She married him early to Margaret, eldest daughter of Rai- 
mond Berenger Count of Provence; but regulated their 
relations with severity; so that, as we learn from Seneschal 
de Joinville: 

The house in which the king and queen liked bsst to live 
was at Pontoise, because the king’s room was above and 
the queen’s room below. And they had so arranged 
matters that they held converse on a winding staircase 
which led from one room to the other. And they had so 
settled matters that when the ushers saw the queen coming 
into the chamber of the king her son, they rapped the door 
with their wands, and the king came running into his 
chamber; and so, in their turn, did the ushers of the Queen 
Margaret’s chamber when the Queen Blanche was going 
there, so that she might find the Queen Margaret. 

His ardour was soon brought reasonably into subjection; 
but to the end Margaret seems to have been a modern and 
moderating iniluence in the ordering of his daily life. 
She remonstrated with him when he notably neglected his 
dress, and in his grey years withheld him from the life of 
religion into which he desired to enter. But few monks 
surpassed him either in the regularity of their devotional 
exercises or in ascetical severity. The details of the 
former handed down by the queen’s confessor are infinite. 
Besides the night and diurnal offices for each day, at which 
he assisted regularly at the canonical hours, repeating 
alternately with his chaplain the verses that were sung by 
the clergy, he said every day a votive office either of the 
Blessed Virgin or some other. He was wont to hear three 
or four masses, and his love for ecclesiastical music was 
so great that he carried always with him, even on military 
expeditions, a complete choir with the necessary instruments 
for the fit rendering of the psalmody. He wore a hair- 
belt always, and his fasting and abstinence far exceeded 
the precept. Every Friday, after his confession, he caused 
himself to be scourged by his confessor, and would suffer 
no mitigation of his self-imposed penance. This practice 
he commended to his children. 

The pious king [says the Queen Margaret’s confessor] 
sent to his daughter of Navarre two or three ivory boxes ; 
and at the bottom of those boxes there was a little iron 
nail, to which he had attached small iron rings of an ell 
long or thereabouts; these chains were enclosed in each 
of the boxes, and the said Queen of Navarre would dis¬ 


cipline and scourge herself with them sometimes, as she 
told her confessor when she was nearing death. And the 
pious king sent, moreover, to his same daughter a horse¬ 
hair belt as wide as the palm of a man’s hand, with which 
she girded herself occasionally, as she told her confessor 
at the same time. And withal the pious king sent to the 
said queen a letter written with his own hand, in which it 
was stated that he was sending her by Brother John of 
Mons ... a discipline contained in each of the said boxes, 
as is said above, and he begged her in that letter often to 
use these disciplines for her own sins and for the sins of 
her poor father. 

He was profuse in almsdeeds, and knew no repugnance 
in the presence of loathsome suffering. One Good Friday, 
before the eyes of all men, he halted on his barefoot way 
to embrace a leper. He would visit time after time a 
leprous monk, and with his own fingers place food from 
his own table between his putrescent lips. His studies 
were in the Holy Scriptures and in the Fathers; he had 
a principal attachment to St. Augustine. Once he came 
into personal contact with St. Thomas Aquinas. The 
Angelic Doctor dined with him. They talked, perhaps— 
at any rate it was a favourite subject—of the malignancy; 
of sin The saint’s mind wandered. The pious king, far 
from being indignant at the slight to his royalty and to the 
charm of his conversation, sent at once for secretaries to 
write down, there and then, at the offender’s dictation the 
argument against the Manichroan heresy which had 
hatched itself thus untimely. ' In the conduct of his 
kingdom his indignation against moral offences manifested 
itself in such severity of punishment that the Holy See 
itself remonstrated: 

The king loved Goi and His sweet Mother so well 
[writes the good seneschal] that all those convicted of 
speaking dishonourably of God or His Mother, or of some 
vile oath, were grievously punished by him. Thus, I saw 
him place a goldsmith on a ladder at Ciesarea in shirt 
and drawers, with a pig’s entrails round his neck in such 
abundance that they reached his nose. I have heard that, 
after I returned from Ctesarea, he caused the lip and nose 
of a citizen of Paris to be burnt with a hot iron kept for 
this purpose. . . . And in reply to the murmurs caused by 
this punishment, the holy king said : “ I would myself be 
branded with a hot iron if thereby my kingdom might be 
delivered from all vile oaths.” 

Of a piece with his indignation against blasphemers was 
his deep mistrust of the Jews. “ Do what you can,” he 
told his son, “ to expel heretics from the land as well as 
other evil people, so that it may be thoroughly purged.” 
The authenticity of those other words, “Keep the Jews in 
great subjection,” is disputed. In the case of a lady who 
had colluded with her paramour for the taking off of 
her injured husband neither the intercession of the 
Countess of Poitiers and other great ladies, nor that of the 
queen herself availed to save her, though repentant; for, 
writes de Joinville, “the pious king ordered the said 
woman to be burned at Pontoise in despite of all prayers ; 
and so she was, and justice was done in public.” 

Yet he was not deficient in the military spirit. It 
is his distinction to have glorified himself in the two 
Crusades which he conducted, not so much by successes in 
the field as by the heroism of his bearing in defeat and 
capture. It might have seemed to others that the God 
whom he had served with diligence had forsaken him in a 
campaign thus undertaken for His honour and glory. 
But the Christian champion’s faith never faded him; it 
bred even in the bosoms of his followers, as appears from 
Joinville’s narrative, a conviction of very present help in 
trouble manifesting itself day by day in miraculous aids. 

The Bull of Canonisation was published in 1297, after 
an elaborate investigation. But he himself had been content 
with another name. “ Master Robert,” said he to Richard 
de Sorbon, “ I had rather bo called an honest man 
[prud'honme), if such I am, than a devout; ... for this 
name of honest man is so great a thing, so good a thing, 
that it fills the mouth even to speak it.” 
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Mediaeval Climbers. 

The Early Mountaineer». By Francis Gribble. (Fisher 

Unwin. 21s.) 

Many mountain lovers will agree with Mr. Gribble that, 
the chapter in the Badminton Mountaineering, and the recent 
monograph on Mont Blanc notwithstanding, there was 
room for his book. How far he is indebted to the former 
for inspiration, and to what extent he has taken advantage 
of its “ clues for the guidance of those who wish to pursue 
the subject further,” he does not tell us. We merely 
notice that whereas in his preface he returns thanks to 
many other well-known authorities, to Sir Frederick 
Pollock he returns none. 

For the initiated it will be enough to say that the 338 
pages of The Early Mountaineers do not offer us much more 
than an acceptable amplification of the 38 pages of The 
Early History of Mountaineering, but for the uninitiated a 
more informing statement seems necessary. 

It may be premised that mountaineering in the modem 
sense—tote climbing of difficult mountains, that is, for the 
sake chiefly of emotion and brave adventure—is commonly 
held to date from toe first ascent of Mont Blanc in 1786, 
though the heroes of that achievement — De Saussure, 
Balmat, Paccard, and the rest—were by no means the first 
pioneers, nor by any means toe last. Here and there men 
with an original turn had, for this reason and for that, 
toiled to mountain tops before them ; many others—“just 
for toe obvious human bliss ”—have made it their delight 
ever since to find access to inaccessible peaks. In nis 
early mountaineers Mr. Gribble includes all the former 
and some few of the latter, and finds interesting things 
to tell about both, though toe interest in the one case 
is rather of the antiquarian order, and if it stirs us at 
all, stirs us chiefly as all faithful records of the past stir 
us—by their testimony to the steady growth of the human 
mind. 

Of the genuine ancients—from Noah on Ararat to toe 
Emperor Hadrian on Etna—Mr. Gribble records little, but 
in that little nothing unworthy. Of his medireval group 
the same can hardly be said. A search for hidden treasure, 
for instance, is scarcely a worthy purpose, even in toe 
eleventh century, for the earliest recorded climb—that of 
toe Roche Melon (nearly 12,000 ft.), in Savoy. The 
attempt failed, as it perhaps deserved to do. Even toe 
monkish chronicler is glad to turn to “more worthy 
matters.” Have we not improved, too, on toe monk of 
Canterbury who, finding himself—professionally, it is to 
be presumed—on toe Great Saint Bernard in 1118, can 
only pray that his “brethren come not to this place of 
torment ” ? And what are we to think of so great a man 
as Peter III. of Arragon, who, more than a hundred years 
later, ascends alone toe Pic Canigou (about 9,000 ft.), in 
the Pyrenees, only to find on or near the top “ a horrible 
dragon of enormous size ” ? It is only fair, however, to 
Peter to add that mountain-dragons were encountered by 
credible witnesses as late as 1649, just as ghosts, Mr. 
Gribble insinuates, are encountered by toe Society for 
Psychical Research to-day. 

From such trivial, fond records it is a relief to pass to 
Petrarch, “ the first sentimental mountaineer,” who, in 
1335, at toe time when he was living in retirement at 
Vaucluse, made his way to the top of Mont Yentoux 
(about 6,000 ft.), and straightway sent an account of the 
experience and his reflections thereon, to his spiritual 
father. “The life of the blest is indeed set on a high 
place,” he exclaims on the way up ; “straight is the path 
which leads to it; many are the hills which intervene; 
and toe pilgrim must advance with great strides from 
virtue to virtue.” On arriving at the summit, it occurs to 
him, after duly enjoying the view, to open at hazard his 
pocket copy of St. Augustine’s Confessions, “ a volume of 
small dimensions, though of great sweetness.” He does 
so, and happens on the following somewhat disconcerting 


sentiment: “There are men who go to admire the higli 
places of mountains, the great waves of the sea, the wide 
currents of rivers, the circuit of the ocean, the orbits of the 
stars—and who neglect themselves.” Taking the reproof 
deeply to heart, he walks the whole way down in silence, 
“ thinking at every step that if it cost so much sweet toil 
to bring the body a little nearer to heaven, great indeed 
must be toe cross, toe dungeon, and the sting which 
should terrify toe soul as it draws nigh unto God.” If 
toe indictment could thus give Petrarch pause, how is it 
with nous autres ? And yet 

He prayeth best who loveth best 

All things both great and small. 

Another great name in Mr. Gribble’s list is tost of 
Leonardo da Yinci, who records that he once went up 
“ Monboso, a peak of the Alps that separates France from 
Italy ”—a description that has caused as much puzzlement 
as his remarkable discovery that “ snow seldom falls 
there, but only hail in the summer when the clouds are 
highest.” 

Of the other pre-1786 pioneers—not more than a dozen 
in all—toe most notable is Conrad Gesner, Professor (f 
Philosophy in Zurich, who in 1543 made a resolve tost 
will win the hearts of all who have ever set reverent foot 
upon the everlasting hills: “I have resolved for toe 
future, so long as God suffers me to live, to climb moun¬ 
tains, or, at all events, to climb one mountain every year, 
at the season when vegetation is at its best, partly for toe 
sake of studying botany, and partly for the delight of toe 
mind and the proper exercise of the body.” For more 
than twenty years, we are told, Gesner kept this resolve, 
though, in the absence of Alpine journals, he recorded 
little of his experiences. His description of Pilatus, how¬ 
ever, which occurs as an appendix to his Treatise on Milk, 
published in 1555, inclines us to agree with Mr Gribble, 
that “ Gesner was a man with whom any modern moun¬ 
taineer would be glad to climb.” 

The literature—not the practice—of snow-craft begins 
in 1574 with Simler’s Be Alpibus Commentarius, a chapter 
of which deals with the means of overcoming the diffi¬ 
culties of snow and ice. From toe references to “shoes 
with three sharp spikes in them“sticks tipped with iron ”; 

“ guides who tie ropes round their waists, to which those 
who follow them are attached, the leader sounding the 
path with a long pole, and carefully looking out for the 
crevices in the snow ” ; “ glass spectacles for the eyes ” ; 
and similar devices, we can see, as Mr. Gribble is careful 
to point out, “how much older snow-craft is than the 
specialised mountaineering, which consists in climbing 
things for the sake of getting to the top of them.” We 
know, moreover, from other sources, that long before 
Simler’s time the Col du Geant and other ice passes had 
been highways for traders. 

Scheuchzer (bom 1672), of glacier and dragon fame, and 
de Luc (1727), “the pioneer of snow peaks,” lead up to 
the familiar Mont Blanc story, which, “ to avoid the charge 
of incompleteness,” Mr. Gribble tells once again. 

Of toe after pioneers, Father Placidus & Spescha (Todi 
group) and Ramond de Carbonniere (Pyrenees) interest us 
most. Both, as Petrarch might have said, accomplished 
great journeys of the soul no less than great journeys of 
the feet, and both live, and suffer, and conquer in Mr. 
Gribble’s pages. 

We will only add that the book, good as it is, would be 
improved by a revision of the French accents and other 
misprints, by more attention to the aesthetic quality of 
the quaint illustrations—though Paccard’s face, as it 
stands, is fine enough to prejudice us strongly in his 
favour—and, more than all, by the removal of certain 
blemishes of style. “ To negotiate some frightful preci¬ 
pice ” would be scarcely tolerable from the mouth of a 
modem mountaineer; it is altogether intolerable from the 
pen of a translator of sixteenth century writers. We are 
none the less*grateful to Mr. Gribble. 
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The Key to South Africa. 

The Key to South Africa: Delagoa Bay. By Montague 
George Jessett. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 

It may as well he said at once that this is a disappointing 
work. The student of South African affairs expects, when 
he takes up a volume with such a title, a really serious 
contribution to Imperial politics, well-written and exhaus¬ 
tive. Instead of this he finds an indifferent piece of 
bookmaking, largely quotations and margins, written in 
amateurish style, and not at all adequate as a present¬ 
ment of the subject at the present crisis. Still, there is a 
great deal to be said in Mr. Jessett’s favour. In the first 
place, he is a sound and honest politician, who looks at the 
question in a thoroughly English spirit. Next, he has 
visited Delagoa Bay and speaks with knowledge of its 
possibilities and of the misuse hitherto made of it by the 
Portuguese. It is, perhaps, not Mr. Jessett’s fault that he 
has not been able to rise to the height of his subject: that 
would require a combination of qualities; and he has 
more excuse than most bookmakers in the necessity which 
exists for rousing sluggish opinion in England to the value 
of the Bay to us and to our future in South Africa. There¬ 
fore, in dealing with the book, it will be well to take the 
intention for the deed. 

Delagoa Bay is the finest natural harbour in Africa, as it 
has a length of nearly seventy miles from north to south, 
and a width varying from sixteen to twenty-five miles. It 
offers a safe anchorage for vessels of almost any tonnage; 
and although, like nearly every South African port, it 
suffers from the inconvenience of a bar, the navigable 
channels made by the mouths of the English Biver render 
this drawback of but little consequence. It is the natural 
port of call for all ships coming from India or Australia, 
and is the harbour for all that great country lying north 
of the Cape Colony and south of the Zambesi. Its value 
can hardly be estimated, and yet the Portuguese, who are 
at present its owners, have made next to no attempt to 
profit by its advantages in all the years they have exercised 
a nominal control over it. As an example of the Portu¬ 
guese method of not doing it, Mr. Jessett quotes the 
Jloletin Official of the Province No. 3 of January 31 last: 

On the beach, close to the Custom House piers, mer¬ 
chandise of a difficult sale is piled up, and passengers only 
manage to enter the town by crossing labyrinths formed 
by heaps of cases and bales, jumping over rails, knocking 
themselves against waggons, and being overthrown by 
carriers! These carriers drop the packages where it is 
most convenient, according to the orders received, as 
under Article 117 of the Customs Begulations the dis¬ 
charge and stowing away of packages in the Custom 
House must be executed by labourers paid by their em¬ 
ployers. . . . The Custom House of Lourenco Marques is 
a sea Custom House of the utmost importance, and still it 
does not possess a single boat! 

The English may be somewhat “ as she is wrote,” but the 
meaning is clear enough, and this is the testimony of a 
Portuguese. 

The experiences of an English traveller are contained in 
another of Mr. Jessett’s many quotations: 

The main, or Customs pier, where passengers and cargo 
are landed, 1 found was a splendid panorama for an 
observant man. Everything seemed at sixes and sevens. 
Portuguese soldiers, native men and women, Greek boat¬ 
men and fishermen, all seemed mixed up. . . . The gruff 
man sat down beside me and recounted some experiences. 
He told me about some supposed rotten potatoes in cases 
being thrown overboard from a lighter in midstream, 
which afterwards proved to be a consignment of Yost 
typewriters. Like many other consignments landed at 
Delagoa Bay., this consignment cannot be accounted for 
since leaving the ship’s side. He went on, pointing to 
a man searching among a huge heap of cases on the wharf: 
“ That man,” he said, “ is a German from Johannesberg. 
Some time ago he imported four hundred cases of tallow- 
candles; he is still looking for them. I can tell you all 


about them. When lauded they were left outside in the 
sun for months. You see that heap there covered with 
coal-dust ? That’s the tallow which melted and ran out 
of the cases. When the boxes were removed the bottoms 
fell out, and only the wicks were left.” 

And this is the way the Portuguese do business in the Key 
to 8outh Africa. 

It is the unanimous opinion of all authorities that this 
miserable state of things would be quickly altered under 
British rule, and that Delagoa Bay would take its proper 
position as one of the great harbours of the world. And 
the Bay actually was ours for a short time at the beginning 
of the century. In 1822 Captain Owen arrived in Delagoa 
Bay for the purpose of making a survey, and having been 
told by the Portuguese that they had no control over the 
native chiefs, who were in no way subject to Portuguese 
rule, made a treaty with the natives by which the country 
was placed under British protection. In 1861 H.M.S. 
Narcimt* hoisted the British flag in Delagoa Bay, with the 
result that the Portuguese protested, and in 1869 signed a 
commercial treaty with the South African Bepublic. At 
that time the Portuguese Government might liave been 
bought out for £12,000, but we lost the opportunity. 
We have, however, an option of purchase over the country; 
but, thanks to the ineptitude of the Ministers of 1872, we 
should now have to give many millions for what we might 
then have had for a few thousands. 


Other New Books. 

On Fknland Seeds. By Frank Harold Clarke. 

It is always agreeable to find a beginner selecting concrete 
themes for his verse. Indeed, within the limits of 
“minor” verse a halting treatment of a definite subject 
is often preferable to a more finished attempt of which 
the subject belongs to the hackneyed-abstract order. In 
a little paper-covered book of sonnets called On Finland 
Reed*, by Frank Harold Clarke, we find a sonnet oalled 
“ Yarmouth Beach,” with its enormous Cockney tumult in 
August. Here we, at least, have a poem which is not 
caught out of the air or echoed from books. In such a 
case faults of execution are more than half condoned by 
the freshness of the poetic intention displayed. These are 
Mr. Clarke's lines: 

Yarmouth Beach. 

’Tis London’s tide that thunders on the sand, 

Turbid as restless—London’s voice we hear. 

In many keys, shouting from pier to pier; 

Vast Cockneydom at ease, or brusque, or bland, 

An omnipresence on the sea and land, 

Joyous and rude, tuneful as chanticleer, 

Bursting with chorus, ruddy with good cheer, 

Holds fearful revel on the Yarmouth Strand. 

But in the darkness these would turn to day, 

Sad with foreboding, voices on the shore 

Moan for man’s fate and all his dreams gone by : 

And London fades as Corton's blood-rod ray 
Flashes the signal of a hope before, 

’Mid gloom of waves, ’neath wastes of low’ring sky. 

Unfortunately, most of Mr. Clarke’s other subjects are less 
distinctive. And they might have been sung on other than 
Fenland reeds. (Wisbech: Poyser. Is.) 

A Constitutional and Political History of Bomb. 

By T. M. Taylor, M.A. 

To the student of modem politics there are two really 
interesting epochs in the history of Borne. They are 
when Borne changed from a monarchy to a republic, and 
again when she changed from a republic back to a 
monarchy. As Mr. Taylor covers the period from the 
earliest times to the reign of Domitian he deals with both 
these points. The expulsion of the kings is unfortunately 
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lost in obscurity; but it was not a rebellion of the people, 
but of the aristocracy, and followed the evolution from 
monarchy to aristocracy which was usual in the ancient 
world. The Roman Constitution was a thing of gradual 
growth; the changes that took place were almost un¬ 
noticed ; but the Tribunate of 133 b.c. was very different 
from the Tribunate of 494 b.c., and yet so far as is known 
no laws had been passed during those three hundred and 
sixty years which definitely extended the powers of the 
Tribune. Alone of the States of the ancient world Rome 
is of use to modern politicians. The empire was led up to 
by gradual and easy stages from the time when Rome 
began to absorb her neighbours, and from the time of 
Marius the city was gradually becoming accustomed to the 
idea of the supreme power being wielded by one man with 
an army at his back. The political history of Rome is of 
far more interest than its wars, but it is on the latter that 
most of us have been brought up. Mr. Taylor is, there¬ 
fore, doing a real service by bringing together in a handy 
English form the best ideas of the leading foreign writers, 
especially the Germans, on the subject. He has done his 
work well, and has compressed it within very reasonable 
compass, his account of the struggle for the crown being 
as clear as any that has appeared. Plenty of hard fighting 
was done before Octavius settled down as Augustus Ceosar, 
but even more was done by intrigue and diplomacy, and 
the Roman Senate played the part of a modem Parliament 
in a strangely prophetic manner. Mr. Taylor has produced 
a text-book which all students of history will have to read, 
as it gives them in a condensed form what they will have 
some difficulty in finding elsewhere. (Methuen & Co.) 

The Making of Hawaii By W. F. Blackman. 

The Hawaiian Islands have recently bo:n- incorporated 
among the territories of the United States, and as their 
annexation will probably form the starting-point of a 
momentous change in the world’s history, they are cer¬ 
tainly entitled to a volume, or, indeed, several volumes, of 
their own. Mr. Blackman is a member of Yale College, 
which, it has been remarked, “runs” the government of 
Hawaii, and naturally he writes from a Yale point of 
view. He divides the social and political history of Hawaii 
into three periods—the Early, prior to the discovery of the 
islands by Captain Cook in 1778; the Middle, from 1778 
to the arrival of American missionaries in 1820 ; and the 
Late, from that date to the present time. The third 
eriod chiefly occupies Mr. Blackman, and he has done 
is work very thoroughly and carefully. In his account 
of the Early period he describes the condition of the 
Hawaiian people when first brought to the knowledge of 
the civilised world, and gives an excellent account of their 
manners and customs. With the Late period he, of 
course, deals more fully, and here he contrives to give a 
mass of the most valuable information in a readable form. 
The appendices, too, are very instructive, and the biblio¬ 
graphy with which the volume closes provides the student 
with an exhaustive list of works to be studied on the 
subject. Unfortunately, Hawaii is not of absorbing 
interest to many Englishmen, but it is well worth attention, 
as it really introduced the United States to mankind as a 
world-power, and it is not too much to say that it will 
bring about a complete change in the relationship of the 
Old and the New World. (Macmillan & Co.) 

EMBnoiDERY. By W. G. P. Townsend. 

This is a very useful text-book on its subject. The art 
of embroidery has been revived of late, and its students 
have multiplied. The Royal School of Art-Needlework 
is doing good work, and the subject is now recognised by 
the Technical Education Board of the London County 
Council. Mr. Townsend’s book, which contains a preface 
by Mr. Walter Crane, and is admirably illustrated, will be 
of real value both to the practical embroiderer and the 
designer. (TrusLove, Hanson, & Comber. 3s. 6d. net.) 


Fiction. 

Punchinello. (James Bowden. 6s.) 

The anonymous author is almost certainly a woman. 
She has produced a strong (not virile), clever, and well- 
written novel, the scene of which, so far as we can gather, 
is laid in the early part of the present century. The 
hero, Anthony Dallas, whose autobiographical MS. is in¬ 
troduced in quite the usual way by a descendant, was a 
hunchback and a musician of renown—so famous, in fact, 
as to have been already the subject of a biography. The 
M8. purports to give the intimate story of Anthony’s 
heart, the record of his love and of his jealousy. 

The whole book shows skill, vigour, and a rather nioe 
literary conscience. It is out of the ordinary. It has 
promise. It may be read. But, nevertheless, we might 
criticise it with severity and yet do no injustice. It has 
two grave faults, noticeable passim : it is sentimental, and 
the author is for ever “forcing the note.” The incidents 
throughout are saturated with sentimentality, and, more¬ 
over, they are presented (to use the author’s own phrase) 
with “a picturesque completeness that wakes unkind 
criticism.” Take this passage from the Introduction : 

In one of the morning-rooms at Dane’s End, where 
Dallas was born and lived the first part of bis life, and 
where I have so far followed his lines, there is an old 
square table, riddled, I may say, with drawers, pigeon¬ 
holes, and manifold receptacles for papers. Here, goes the 
legend, Anthony was found dead with his head lying on 
his arms, and a manuscript scarcely dried before him. For 
the truth of this I cannot vouch . . . 

The idea of Anthony first discovering his deformity in 
the mirror of a willow-sheltered pond (with the indis- 
ensable “gigantic water-lily floating on it . . . gold 
eart bared to the blaze of sunshine ”) is prettily senti¬ 
mental, but completely impossible. 

The first important scene between Anthony and Nancy, 
his cousin and love, is another orgy of sentimentality, and 
not at all original either. Anthony “ played on, revelling 
in my own musio,” and then the girl approaches: 

“ She looked like a swaying flower in her scarlet gown, 
her face flushed with eagerness, her eyes sparkling with 
excitement; and I had imagined her cooped within the 
house, shedding salt tears in tribute to a reprehensible 
memory. She discovered that I had detected her and 
waved her hand in greeting. ‘ Quicken, quicken! ’ The 
light gay voice floated to me, and I obediently played 
quicker, and Nan danced. And in that hour, although I 
knew it not, she danced my heart away. When it was 
over she came and perched herself on the seat beside me, 
and looked at me with something in her face that I had 
never seen before. ...” 

Anthony may not have seen that “something” before, 
but the reader of modern novels has seen it times without 
number. He has also seen this sufficiently often : 

“ I shall never forget her—the flying skirts, the clustering 
curls, flecked here and there with gold where the sun 
pierced the foliage overhead. She danced till she was 
forced to p »use for dearth of breath, and then, all panting, 
she clapped her hands, and tossed me a kiss. . . .” 

Despite such exhausted conventionalities, however, Nan 
is upon the whole drawn with unquestionable charm. 

The death-bed of the organist, Anthony’s tutor and 
mentor, is a further example of sentimentality unbridled : 

“She was my wife a week,” he wept. “Jess—my 
pretty Jess'. I wanted to forget her, and now I shall 
never see her more—so base am I.” The room was littered 
with evidence of his late libertinage, and now in the 
supreme hour his mind, as if slipped from a leash, was 
back with the only pure love he had ever known. “Jess 
—Jess,” he cried, ever weaker, till death stilled his crying, 
and he slept with cold lips pressed to the smiling 
miniature. 
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It would be easy to quote many similar examples, for as the 
story proceeds they multiply at an astonishing rate. There 
are, further, faults of construction which cannot be passed 
over. The leading events are brought about by a fire in 
a church—surely a clumsy expedient. The ultimate 
catastrophe is due to the folly of a drunken man accident¬ 
ally encountered. These happenings lack the inevitability 
which ought to mark the progress of a tragedy. The 
worst clumsiness is that of making the final explanation 
by means of a MS. left by the heroine. To cast the main 
story in the form of a MS. was an indiscretion; to conceal 
a second MS. within the first was inexcusable. 

"We have occupied ourselves chiefly with censure; but 
there are cases in which to be severe is to be not only kind 
but encomiastic. This is one of them. Few novels that 
deserve censure are worth the trouble of disapproval. In 
Punchinello there is the raw material of respectable litera¬ 
ture. We trust that the finished article may ultimately 
emerge. 

And yet, so adroit is the mere writing, we should not be 
surprised to hear that Punchinello is the work of some 
practised hand that yearned for a new sensation from its 
press cuttings. 


Jaspar Tristram : a Story. By A. W. Clarke. 

(William Heinemann. Gs.) 

This, which is one of the most unpleasant books we have 
read for a long time, has the countervailing quality of 
cleverness. And those who dislike such work, we 
advertise at once of the fact that it is a study of a tem- 
erament. Jaspar is a bom pariah. He is precocious; 
e is already a watcher of his own spiritual processes at 
an age when the male of man has, as a rule, hardly 
become conscious of his moi. He is a worshipper of ideals, 
as a saint may be ; but he clothes them in flesh and blood, 
and supposes himself to discern them incarnate in his com¬ 
monplace comrades. But there is that in him which severs 
him perpetually from the object of his affections: a shyness, 
a self-love, unhappily masked beneath a misplaced tactless 
humility. He is clever, he is good-looking, he is capable 
enough in the playing-fields; yet though he thirsts for 
affection, and is ready to give himself away time after time 
to win it, he is always solitary, or, at best, the centre of 
a second-rate throDg who—even they—look upon him 
rather as a wonder than as a hero or a friend. That is 
nothing to him; he would refrain altogether from com¬ 
petition rather than expose himself to the ignominy of a 
good second. And he reconciles himself but too quickly 
to failure, for he scents the worthlessness of the prize even 
as it comes within his reach. He must take refuge in his 
dreams against the sickening jar of actuality—even of 
actual success. From the sheltering roof of his guardian 
—a vulgar, greedy parson—he passes to the atmosphere 
of a large private school ; and there first he meets Els, 
who becomes at once his idol and his curse. Together 
they go later to a public school, and together out into the 
world. Els, from being the pet of boys and masters, 
develops into the carpet-knight of society chivalry. Jaspar, 
the wretched egoist, in his pursuit of Nita, is no more 
fortunate than in his schooldays he had been in his efforts 
to win the affection of her brother. 

“What au awful crowd!” he said, “how hot it is! 
Are you going anywhere ? ” 

And as he uttered these commonplaces his clear-cut 
tones appeared to him to have acquired a power of stabbing 
quite independent of what he meant, while his eyes were 
ablaze with scorn. He could never remember what more 
either he or she had said till at last he had heard her ask¬ 
ing : “ What’s that you’ve got ? ” as she pointed to a hand¬ 
kerchief he held in his hand. 

“Oh, that?” he cried, and looked at it; “I found it 
the other day when I was turning over some old drawers. 
I rather think it’s what they call a git;/? d'amour, but I’ve 


forgotten whose it was. Yon don’t happen to know by 
any chance ? ” and he held it out. 

“ Oh,” she exclaimed, “ why-and stopped. 

“ I beg your pardon?” he said with elaborate polite¬ 
ness. “ What did you say ? ” 

But she answered never a word. For a moment bo 
hesitated, and then with a gesture of sudden fury tore it n 
two ; the sound of the tear seemed to him to symbolise the 
breaking of his heart; and, turning, he disappeared in the 
crowd. 

The story has but little incident to enliven it; there are in 
it many faults of taste; but there is no room for doubt 
that essentially it is true. It seems to be one of those 
books of which every man’s life affords him the material 
for one. 


Notes on Novels. 

[These notes on the week’s Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow. ] 

The Patroness. By G. M. George. 

A story of "Welsh Congregational life. The heroine 
becomes, by the death of her father, Squire Llewellyn, the 
patron of the living; and her conscience and intelligence 
lead her to set aside the choice which her father had 
practically made. This act of courage and its results are 
the staple of the story. (Hutchinson & Co. 6s.) 

The Kose of Judah. By George Griffiths 

This story deals with the love of Belshazzar for a Jewish 
girl, Miriam, the peerless daughter of Misael and Judith. 
In the first chapter Belshazzar is consulting Daniel about 
his love for the girl, whom he has seen bathing. The 
rivalry of Miriam’s lover, Arax, captain of the Queen’s 
Guard, and other incidents founded on the Bible narrative, 
bring the story forward to its climax—“ Mene, mene, tekel 
upharsin,” and the sack of Babylon by the Persians. 
(Pearson, Ltd. 6s.) 

For a God Dishonoured. Anon. 

Dedicated to the “dear and deathless memory of a 
just man.” Justice is the virtue which the story seeks to 
exalt, but it does this at the expense of probabilities, 
seeing that the heroine forces her way into the House of 
Lords and, hypnotising their lordships by her eloquenoe, 
takes her seat as a peeress by no one’s leave. (John 
Long. Os.) 

The Archdeacon’s Daughter, and other Stories. 

By G. A. Musgrave. 

The story which gives its title to the book is amusing, 
with its cautious archdeacon, and his go-ahead daughters 
who have been to Paris to learn French and have come back 
unable to speak English. Says the Archdeacon, reading 
a letter: “ How Colonel Anson, a man of good family, 
can write and say that if ‘ Ahmen ” is substituted for 
‘Amen,’ he will, as a matter of principle, withdraw all his 
subscriptions! I myself was brought up to say ‘Amen,’ 
but, without being a Eitualist, I like to go with the times.” 
(Digby, Long & Co. 63 .) 


Did I keep a seraglio, as Dr. Johnson contemplated 
doing (a seraglio of the fancy), it would contain 

Elizabeth Bennet, 

Marianne Dashwood, 

Anne Elliot, 

out of Miss Austen’s lot. 

Mr. Andrea- Lang in “ Longman's Magazine." 
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Girls’ Novels in France and 
England. 

England invented the modem novel for girls. During the 
Second Empire the Parisians began to learn English, and 
the English novel for girls was used as a school text-book. 
It achieved popularity—a popularity which it has retained, 
for it still forms the staple of French girls’ reading. 
Imitation was inevitable, and the selfelpistas of Italy 
are not more indubitably of Anglo-Saxon derivation than 
that school of French writers which acknowledges Mme. 
Craven as its head and the Recit Kune Sosur as its chief 
work. The net result of the whole movement, now some 
sixty years old, is widespread unhappiness for a nation of 
jeunes fillet who have been mischievously taught by its 
agency to regard future husbands as lovers instead of as 
the mere “embodiment of marriage and the family.” 
Such, stated afresh, is the conclusion of Mme. Yetta 
Blaze de Bury, who, under the title “Girls’ Novels in 
France,” contributes to the North American Review a 
literary essay in the style of Anatole France, at once acute, 
witty, cynical, and graciously malign. 

Mme. de Bury is unmerciful towards the author of 
the Recit Kune Sasur, that blameless volume of which the 
fortieth edition is now on sale. We cannot but rejoice at 
her courageous and uncompromising attitude. With our 
English ideas, we might forgive Mme. Craven for 
having rendered two generations of French girls miserable 
by means of a romantic inoculation, but we could not 
excuse her monstrous snobbishness (Mme. de Bury with 
exquisite tact refers to her “ vigorous tones of the 
spirit of caste”), nor her fanatical religiosity. In certain 
ways Mme. Craven surpassed the worst excesses of her 
English examplars. We are reminded by Mme. de Bury 
of the Marchioness de Livernois, who said that “ a gentle¬ 
man cannot fall lower than in becoming a manufacturer,” 
and of the young Marquis, who broke off his engagement 
with a beautiful English girl because the child made fun 
of a priest on Good Friday. Who will dissent from the 
verdict that “ such books as these are written for a special 
public, a public composed of fossils, a public which since 
1830 has given up everything excepting the admiration of 
its own obstinacy ? ” Even the Sunday-school which cast 
out Kipling might agree that the religion inculcated by 
such literature “ is not the religion of the Gospel, but of a 
coterie; and the representation of human duty is just as 
false in these books, where honour and honesty turn their 
backs upon each other.” It is with a gaiety only half 
hidden that our critic adds: “ The duchesses in France 
for whom Mme. Craven wrote have for a long time now 
come chiefly from the manufacturing classes.” 

After Mme. Craven comes Mme. Grcville, the apostle of 
the “ Sainte Bourgeoisie,” with a snobbishness even more 
outrageous, in that it works in both directions, both 
upwards and downwards, not only against the proletariat, 
but against Mme. Craven’s duchesses themselves. Mme. 
de Bury seems scarcely to catch the irony of this situation. 
But, in truth, she does not expend many words upon the 
author of Le Fiance de Sylvie, who is little more than a 
link between Mme. Craven and those more modern and 


infinitely more excellent writers, Mme. Caro and Mme. 
Th. Bentzon, both of whom, if we mistake not, have, like 
Mme. Craven, been translated into English. 

Mme. de Bury is generous in praise of Mmes. Caro and 
Bentzon. And she is right. The former’s Roman de Jeune 
Fille is probably, judged as literature, the best and 
strongest “story for girls ” ever written ; and judged as a 
moral influence, it must also take high rank. As for 
Mme. Bentzon, it may be said that she has won the 
admiration of girls, and of critics like Mr. Andrew Lang. 
She is, in a word, an artist, though with perhaps less 
sheer imaginative strength than Mme. Caro. Not all her 
books, however, would commend themselves to the British 
matron. Tony, for instance, is what the British matron, 
if she expressed herself in French, would probably call 
shaking. To prove the charge we need only say that.the 
horoine’s father—her mother is dead—makes a mistress of 
one of his servants, and that the heroine lives on terms of 
familiarity with the fruit of this irregular union—Master 
Tony. Such a plot for such a book would be impossible 
in England. Yet are we not given to understand that the 
art of keeping young girls innocent reaches its highest 
perfection in France? If there are many girls’ novels 
containing situations similar to that in Tony, the existence 
of Marcel Provost’s Demi- Vierges may conceivably be 
explained by the very fact! 

With Mme. de Bury’s final paragraph upon the 
ideal characteristics of the novel written for French girls 
we concur. She says : 

In our opinion, the true “ girls’ novel” is the one that 
aceeutuate.3 the role of personal responsibility instead of 
diminishing it, the novel, in fine, such as it is conceived 
by Mme. Caro and Mme. Bentzon, the novel which 
enables girls to see clearly into their own hearts. The 
taste for the things of the foul, the preference the French¬ 
woman has for seeking to know what is going on in the 
heart, is peculiarly manifest in the child, who among us 
will be much more interested in Cinderella’s thoughts and 
feelings than in the splendour of the godmother’s coach. 

A sense of personal responsibility is exactly what the 
“ young person ” lacks, especially in France, where nothing 
but marriage gives to a woman the licence to think for 
herself. Therefore, if the young person’s novels are to be 
didactic, let them be didactic in fostering this sense. Here 
springs up a larger question: Should the young person’s 
novels be didactic ? AVhy must the young person, any 
more than the emancipated wife, be compelled to oat 
bread with her cake? Why should she learn out of 
school hours? Why, in her special case, should fiction 
be strained beyond the simple sincere presentation of life, 
or part of life ? We fancy that Mme. de Bury, had 
she chosen to touch these points with precision, would 
have declared against any sort of overt or covert didacticism; 
her phrase, “accentuate the rdle,” might mean anything 
or nothing. But, the fact is, Mme. de Bury is not 
disposed to take the girls’ novels of France, even the best, 
too seriously. Her concern for them is strictly that of the 
disinterested observer, as would be expected from a lady 
who is not afraid to satisfy a more jaded taste. Nearly 
at the beginning of her article she inquires: “ What 
necessity is there for a girl to read novels ? ” We should 
reply, “ In France, none.” In France, where girls not 
only act but think at the word of parental command, it 
would certainly be simpler to forbid all girls' novels by 
general social edict. No revolution would follow. 

But in England, whore the girl is a force, and in 
America, where the girl is paramount, the question of 
girls’ novels has, or should have, an authentic importance. 
It would richly repay consideration, and, like most ques¬ 
tions which would richly repay consideration, it is neglected 
by sociologists. If Mme. de Bury had written, for in¬ 
stance, on “ Girls’ Novels in America,” she would have 
performed a service instead of merely producing a diver¬ 
sion. Who, except American girls, knows anything exact 
of girls’ novels in America—one of the great influences 
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everlastingly at work in the formation of the national 
character ? Probably, since in the republic of letters the 
United States form a suburb of London, the girls’ novels 
of America are much like the girls’ novels of England. If 
so, we take them to be sufficiently feeble. The immediate 
future of the girls’ novel in England is not more rosy than 
its immediate past. We still have Charlotte M. Yonge; 
but Miss Yonge is no longer producing things like the 
Heir of Redclyffe, a work which remains, despite faults and 
limitations, a powerful book, standing in England as 
Roman de Jeune Fille in Prance. There is no girls’ author 
of to-day with half the prestige which Miss Yonge enjoyed 
in the seventies. The single recent recruit of promise is 
Mrs. Tynan Hinkson, whose fiction for girls has delicacy, 
unusual breadth, unusual wit, and a reed literary flavour. 
Of the “practised hands,” Mrs. L. T. Meade has dis¬ 
covered that she can write sensational tales for the man in 
the street as well as anyone in the three kingdoms, and 
naturally she does little else. Mrs. Molesworth usually 
caters for the quite small girl. Miss Eosa N. Carey, Miss 
Evelyn Everett-Green, Miss Hesba Stretton—these ladies 
do not excite us by leaving the trodden ways. 

Turn to the periodicals which devote themselves to girls, 
and there is perceptible no brilliant light in the east. The 
most expensive and luxurious of all, The Girls' Realm — 
may we say that it appeals to the English equivalent of 
Mme. Craven’s duchesses?—has in its current number 
an instalment of a serial by Miss Carey. In quoting the 
following passage from it we should like to ask whether 
“ the vigorous tones of the spirit of caste ” were ever more 
implacably struck by Mme. Craven herself: 

Tlis question had been asked several years before, but as 
she grew older Bonnie had not interested herself in her 
mother’s fate. Somehow she had taken it for granted that 
her father had married beneath him, and that her mother 
was not a lady; and having a proud spirit she was quite 
willing to ignore the existence of a humbly bom, unedu¬ 
cated parent. 

At the other end of the scale is The Girls' Friend, with 
twelve pages for a halfpenny, “ three grand, long serial 
tales,” and probably a tremendous circulation. Here is an 
extract from a summary of the principal serial, the author 
being Miss Mabel St. John: 

Maurice Ainslie, really the Earl of Kothdale, and his 
friend John Beaumont are touring the country in the dis¬ 
guise of artists. The former rescues a young lady who has 
slipped into the river. Her beauty and charm of manner 
at once impress the mind of the young earl. 

The two friends visit a local theatre, and, to Maurice’s 
astonishment, the young lady of his adventure appears on 
the stage. Her professional name is Claire Alaine. 

Beaumont taunts Maurice about losing his heart over an 
actress, and the latter promptly knocks his friend down. 

Maurice proposes to Claire, and is accepted. Beaumont 
does not relish the news, and, with a sinister purpose in 
view, drugs Maurice’s coffee. He then meets Claire, and 
endeavours to persuade her to forget his friend. She 
promises. 

If any English renascence of literature for girls were to 
occur, a searching and unprejudiced investigation of their 
literary tastes ought, if this world were Utopia, to precede 
it. Very little is actually known of girls’ real tastes, even 
by their mothers. We are apt to assume that they are what 
we think they ought to be—an absurd and perilous assump¬ 
tion. We may be sure that whatever the literary taste of 
the average girl is, it is not catholic. In this connexion 
there never was a wilder theory than that which says: 
“Turn the average healthy girl into a good library and she 
will instinctively choose what is good for her.” She will 
do nothing of the kind, for girls are human beings, though 
we use every effort to conceal the fact from them and from 
ourselves. It is doubtful, too, whether the average girl 
veritably prefers a love story to any other sort of story. 
It maj be so in France—Mme. de Bury says it is—but 
there is no question that many English girls prefer boys’ 
books to girls’ books. 


Their Golden Wedding. 

From the French of Edouard Rod, 

They had settled, five or six years ago, at the lop o 
Lafontaine-street, at Auteuil, coming heaven knows Jrom 
where. They were called “Walter ”—one of those cosmo¬ 
politan names that betray no origin; and their strange 
appearance afforded the peaceful suburb talk, where 
gossip is rife as in a provincial town. Many a day, at 
eleven o’clock and at five, M. Walter might be seen going 
out for his constitutional, very erect, his step light in spite 
of his seventy-five years, his face of the artificial freshness 
of a preserved apple, tightly buttoned in a correct double- 
breasted coat, with a foreign order in his buttonhole. 
On rainy days he shortened his walk, entered a eafi, 
looked over the papers, and exchanged a few words with 
the customers. His voice was brief, with a certain accent 
as discreet as his name, in which there were slight guttural 
sounds that might be German, diphthongs that might be 
English, and aspirations that perhaps came from the 
Eussian. “ Where on earth does he hail from ? ” the 
people asked behind his back, and speculation went apace; 
he may perhaps be a German who is hiding his nationality, 
or an Englishman who does not mention it because “ it is 
nobody else’s affair ”; or even a Eussian, who plays at 
mystery for the love of mystery. 

As for Mme Walter, she only went out on messages, 
and never forgot herself so far as to gossip with the shop¬ 
keepers. A few years younger than her husband, fhe 
was more broken-down: white-haired, muddy-skinned ; 
she had the bent figure, the faded eyes, and in her 
bearing, in her walk, all about her, that indefinable 
something of suffering that those who have grown old in 
pain possess. Her sole domestic assistance was a char¬ 
woman called Marianne, the wife of a workman upholsterer, 
who came in the morning and left at noon, at the moment 
M. Walker returned from his constitutional to lunch. 
Marianne only cleaned the rooms and did the rough work. 
Mme. Walter herself did the cooking—middle-class cook¬ 
ing, well prepared, which comprised a few outlandish 
dishes: Milanese “risottos” with fowl’s liver, cock-combs 
and white truffles, curry, skewered bits of mutton such as 
are eaten at Constantinople under the name of “ chops,” 
fried anchovies, and white cheose called “ sphinx ” in 
Sicily—in short, cosmopolitan dishes which as little as the 
rest betrayed the origin of the married pair. Of their 
life Marianne saw nothing. Once, returning by chance, 
she heard the irritated voice of M. Walter thundering in 
the dining-room. Two or three days later, again return¬ 
ing, under some pretext or other, again she heard the scold¬ 
ing voice. But as Mme. Walter gave her to understand that 
if she ever entered the flat except at the settled hours she 
would be sent away, she repressed her curiosity. From 
the little she saw, however, she concluded that M. Walter 
was greedy and exacting, and that his wife condemned 
herself to solitude with him to hide their quarrels from 
strangers. So she was much astonished when one day 
Mme. Walter said to her : 

“ Could you stay all day to-morrow, Marianne ? I h ive 
a special dinner to prepare, so I need you.” 

Marianne knew that her questions generally were left 
without response, yet she ventured to ask in a burst of 
curiosity: 

“ Madame expects guests ? ” 

Instead of crushing her with a glance, Mme. Walter 
explained: 

“ No, but we celebrate our golden wedding, and we are 
treating ourselves to a little feast. On this occasion I 
wish to dine without getting up from table, you under¬ 
stand ? ” 

Marianne understood; her peasant quickness, that 
instinctively unravelled the complicated problems of a 
neighbour’s conduct, told her at once that there was a 
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mystery here, and that this golden wedding would be 
original. . 

The idea of the golden wedding came, of course, from 
M. Walter. One day, after some disagreeable remarks 
about a dish that he did not find sufficiently spiced, he 
said to his wife: 

“By the way, you know it will soon be the 14th of 
October.” 

For a long time she had ceased to celebrate any anni¬ 
versary, and even the great feasts of Easter, Christmas, 
and the New Year hardly broke the monotony of her 
days. 

“ Well ? ” she said, without understanding. 

“ What! Well ? The date says nothing to you ? Ah, 
how I recognise you in that—as little heart as head. The 
14th October is the anniversary of our wedding—the 
fiftieth, my dear; our golden wedding. Why, we must, 
of course, celebrate it, eh? A nice little dinner, you 
can cook one on your good days, with a bottle of cham¬ 
pagne at dessert. Ah, you’ll see, that’ll freshen us up a 
bit.” 

A nice little dinner, with champagne at dessert—that 
was all M. Walter saw in the date. It suggested gluttony 
to him—no more. As he never troubled about his wife, 
he did not remark that she paled and ate nothing more. 
And tranquilly he awaited “ the great day.” 

But she, Mme. Walter, was upset. Fifty years! God ! 
was it possible? For fifty years, half a century, the 
length of two generations, she had dragged out this sad 
sacrifice of her life ; for fifty years during which she had 
aged, waiting ever for the ray of happiness or of 
affection that never burst forth; for fifty years ideas of 
revolt had secretly taken germ and then died in the depths 
of her being. Fifty years ago, young, fair, pretty, with 
mind alert and open heart, she had placed her hand in that 
man’s hand. That was far away, no matter where, in a 
southern country, on a day of sunshine, a day of warmth, 
amid the smiles of nature in bloom, with song and 
laughter and gaiety and dance. He was young. She 
loved him, she believed in him; before them a bright and 
easy future unrolled its blue horizons. Alas! deception 
came the very day after the wedding, when in the heart 
of the man she had adorned with every delicacy of feeling 
she found nothing but a monstrous egoism. From day to 
day, from month to month, from year to year, his selfish- 
noss threw its shadows across her life. He dragged her 
off from one end of the world to the other. In what 
should have been common sorrows he did not share, so 
clever was he in casting from his path every obstacle to 
his well-being; and, nevertheless, in spite of the anguish 
that prolongs the hours of every day, iu spite of tears slow 
to fall, time had moved on—moved that life, now practi¬ 
cally ended, concealed nothing in the remnant of life that 
remained. She had now no other hopes than those of the 
mysterious Beyond ! Even those supreme hopes the selfish¬ 
ness of the man had destroyed like the rest. Had he not 
dulled her faith with the very same raillery with which he 
had scoffed at her young girl’s dreams; and now, indifferent 
to the regrets of the past as to the menaces of the future, 
he asked for a good dinner, with champagne at dessert. 
Ah! that dinner! If it might be a vengeance! If the 
poor woman could only serve up all her bitterness, all the 
poison absorbed drop by drop ! If it might be the last of 
their life together! If only sho had the courage to realise 
at last the project so often sketched, to shake off her 
chain, and go away, and leave him alone, and live her 
remaining days far away from him ! 

M. Walter was in a good humour all the day of his 
golden wedding while waiting for the little dinner as 
his wifo knew how to cook it. To tell the tiutli, 
his good humour was worse than the other; it showed 
its elf in jokes of quite a special taste, bitter, bilious, 
which he accentuutod with the little rasping laugh 
of a rattle which seemed to her like exact expression of 


his soul. Three or four times in the course of the day he 
said to his wife, in the same tone, in words he believea to ' 
be witty and veiled, that he never much liked her, that she 
was only fit to mind the house, and other such pretty 
phrases which lashed more than gross insults. Following • 
her habit, she made no other reply than a broken-hearted 
glance, the dolorous reproach of which he had never under¬ 
stood ; and the hours passed on. 

When the old Empire clock, which had accompanied 
them everywhere throughout their wanderings, was on 
the stroke of six, M. Walter, who came back from his 
constitutional with the regularity of a palate hostile 
to burnt sauce, opened the door of the dining-room. 
The table was not laid. 

At the aspect of the empty chamber that threatened 
a long delay, M. Walter at once went into a rage. 
Agitated, red with anger, he rushed into the kitchen, where 
he found Marianne alone. 

“ And Madame ? ” 

“Madame is out.” 

“ How ? Out! Where ? What did she say ? ” 

“ Madame said that to-day dinner would be at seven 
o’clock.” 

“ Seven o’clock! An hour to wait! And out ? Why ? ” 
The hour was long. M. Walter had never felt a keener 
vexation. He walked up and down and round about his 
study, pondering the unsolvable enigma that held posses¬ 
sion of his mind. Why had his wife gone out on that 
very day. Why had she changed the hour of dinner ? The 
enigma increased, became more aggravating, till at length 
he, the least imaginative of men, ended by imagining 
the wildest solutions. Had his wife suddenly gone mad ? 
When the clock struck seven, and she did not appear, 
he felt his study too narrow, and strode through all the 
rooms of the fiat, opening and shutting doors, counting his 
steps to divert his attention; he finished by returning 
to the kitchen. Marianne took care not to tell him any¬ 
thing. She glanced slyly at him, with a mocking air, 
which fortunately escaped him. He questioned her. 

“ Well, she is not hurrying? ” 

“ Ah! I forgot to tell Monsieur. . . . Madame told me 
to tell Monsieur that he was not to be uneasy if Madame 
were a little late. . . .” 

A little late! An hour and twenty minutes beyond the 
ordinary hour! And the dinner, the festive dinner, tko 
dinner of this golden wedding, confided to a charwoman 
whose cooking he knew nothing about! He asked 
angrily: 

“ What is there for dinner ? ” 

And Marianne, always sly: 

“Madame told me to say nothing to Monsieur, because 
there were surprises.” 

Surprises! The word was a ray of light. No doubt 
his wife had gone out to look for something exquisite for 
him, something rare, coming from afar, perhaps by an 
afternoon train, and not to be had earlier. . . . Good 
woman, all the same! And his anger melted in a vague 
affection that sharpened his large appetite. 


A step on the stairs, the door opens, Mme. Walter is 
there, a little pale, out of breath after the four flights. . . . 
Her hands are empty ; there is no surprise. 

“Ab, there you are at last! It is nearly eight. What 
does it mean ? ” 

“ Nothing. I preferred to dine late to-day. You may 
serve dinner, Marianne.” 

Having assumed his grandest air of despot in a fury, 
the unaccustomed calm of the reply disconcerted him. 
They sat down to table in silence. Marianne brought in 
the steaming soup. 

“Pumpkin soup! Pumpkin! And you know that I 
detest it.” 
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“ I like it, and it is more than thirty years since I have 
eaten any.” It was said in a measured, reflected tone 
that admitted of no reply. M. Walter, stunned, remained 
with mouth open, without a word to say, while his wife 
ate slowly, with an effort, a few spoonfuls. . . . 

“ Here is the fish.” 

“ Ah! are you making fun of me ? A pike! and Dutch 
sauce! As if you did not know that I only like sea- 
fish.” 

“ And I only like fresh-water fish.” And yet she did 
not touch the portion she had given herself. With a. 
vague glance she stared into the void, into the great void 
behind her, into the void that had engulfed her youth, 
her beauty, her mind, her love and her strength, into the 
void of those fifty years of slavery that made all her life. 
Her heart was full of hate, and when her glance fell upon 
her husband astounded, humiliated, frightened with a 
vague fear, she enjoyed his childish annoyance, which 
was her sole revolt and all her vengeance. 

“It is gay, the golden wedding,” said Marianne to 
herself, bringing in the jugged hare. M. Walter looked 
and shouted: 

“ But it is hare ! You have selected everything I 
detest.” 

“ And everything I like.” 

“ One would say you had done it on purpose.” 

“You perceive it at last? Yes, I have done it on 
purpose.” He was standing now, his face congested, his 
fist lifted, while she repeated in her dead voice: 

“ Yes, I did it on purpose.” 

And this revolt, this tranquillity, seemed to him so 
colossal that he sat down again. 

“ Look here,” he said, “ explain it. I don’t understand. 
Have you gone mad ? Do you know what you are saying ? 
Isn’t it my golden wedding ? ” 

“ Mine also, alas! I have not gone mad, there! And 
if you want to know what I was thinking of, I will tell 
you. . . . For fifty years I have had to submit to all 
your whims ; you have imposed your will upon me in all 
things, without ever supposing that I had an idea of my 
own. For fifty years I have been your slave. I wanted you 
to be mine—for an hour, only for an hour, and in only the 
smallest matters of life. After to-night you will resume 
your liberty, and I will take up my chain again. I would 
have liked to throw it off altogether, to go away and leave 
you alone, but I could not. I tun too old; I should be 
afraid; you understand now ? ” 

She trembled in every limb. Her eyes already im¬ 
plored pardon for her audacity. While she was speak¬ 
ing M. Walter’s face brightened again. It was only 
that! A crisis that would not recur; even now, he had 
the intuition that it had passed, that he could fly out, 
scold, shout, and that his wife would ask his pardon. 
For the first time in his life, because, no doubt, of the 
strain upon his nerves, shaken by vague fears, he was 
generous; he smiled almost amiably, and murmured: 

“ Women will be women to the end! ” 

A few tears rolled from Mme. Walter’s lids upon her 
empty plate. She wiped her eyes, and asked timidly : 

“ Shall I ring for the rest ? There is something that 
won’t displease you—a duck pate.” 

M. Waiter’s glance became quite jovial: 

“ From Amiens ? ” And on an affirmative sign. “ You 
had taken away my appetite, but it will return, I hope. 
And the champagne, did you forget it ? ” 

“ No, it is here iced.” 

The old fellow’s face positively beamed: 

“ Iced! ” he cried joyously. “Ah, this time I recognise 
you! I’m not angry. I forgive you.” 


Things Seen. 

The Intruder. 

Life to Prince meant sticks. The game was Bimplc. 
You threw a stick a few yards, Prince recovered it, 
brought it to your feet, and, after a solemn pantomime 
suggesting that he would never again part with it, 
the stick was dropped and you were expected to throw 
it again. The village where Prince lived was an ideal 
village for the playmg at sticks. The road was white 
and dusty, with here and there oases of cool cobble 
stones on which a dog could rest his nose; and there was 
hardly any traffic. Facing one side of the road was 
a seat, and behind the seat the churchyard wall. As the 
village stood on a hill, travellers and idlers often sat 
awhile on the seat. That was Prince’s opportunity : that 
was why this village was so good a place for playing sticks, 
why Prince liked living there. For if, when you have 
reached the top of a hill and are comfortably seated, 
a great shaggy colley dog drops a piece of stick at your 
feet, and lies down just behind it, with front paws tucked 
in under his chest, asking you, begging you to throw the 
stick—could you resist the appeal? Well, I had been 
playing sticks with Prince intermittently through a Sunday 
afternoon. When the bell calling to evening service ceased 
I threw the stick for the last time, entered the little church, 
and found a seat near the door. The service progressed 
slowly: the vicar had lived forty years in the village: 
he was old, short-sighted, but benign: no gabbler: a 
lover of his calling: a stickler for punctilious propriety 
in the observance of the rubric. The first hymn (We 
Love Thy House, 0 Lord) had begun; the vicar, his 
gentle eyes peering into the hymn-book, had given 
himself up to the influence of the hour, when I heard 
a slight scuffling in the porch beyond the open door of the 
church. I glanced over my shoulder to see Prince pick 
a piece of stick from tho ground. He paused a moment, 
as if selecting a playmate among tne congregation. 
Then he advanced solemnly up the aisle. He ascended 
the chancel steps—slowly, seriously—halted in front 
of the old vicar, settled himself, tucked his front paws 
beneath him, dropped a piece of wet stick on the ground— 
and waited. 


The Newspaper. 

The tale had been easy to read, even had I not gathered, 
from her words with her father, who had stood at the 
window to see the last of her, that she was on her way 
to London, to study music. Her blue serge frock was 
short at the sleeves, and old ; and there was the violin on 
the rack, and the gallant effort not to cry before strangors. 

And indeed she held her tears, but with a treacherous 
endurance; so she set her face to the window (being 
seated in a comer), and the disorder of her hair hid at 
least her eyes. She was no more than fifteen, and 
beautiful. All of us that saw her had one hope: that 
she would not break down. We were nine men, of all 
ages, all Scots but myself, and all strangers. 

The silence, all but unendurable—for the tears were 
soon discovered, though unfallen.—was altogether too much 
for my neighbour, a young and very pink commercial. 
He drew a prodigious breath, and rolled a determined 
eye. So—it was our salvation—he espied, on the rack 
above him, a paper: hesitated, rose, and seized it. Then 
came a very pretty piece of acting. He glanced it over 
(without, as events proved, seeing it), grunted, and 
muttered, quite audibly : “ Eh, I have seen it a’ready! ” 
Then he leaned suddenly forward to the girl, who shrank 
back, at the limit of her self-control. “ Will ye like to 
see tlie paper ? ” he said, very civilly and gently. 
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I envied him her sudden look of comprehension. She 
took the sheet in silence, and shook it out in front of her; 
pressing back into her corner, so that she was cut off 
from the carriage securely as by a screen. Who knows 
how we breathed, and envied the hero of our rescue! 

And then there sounded, loud above our talk—for 
we were suddenly speaking of this and that: golf, and 
seals, and ministers—the splash of a tear on paper. Five 
of us involuntarily looked towards the girl. Nothing of 
her was visible above her waist but her finger-tips. But 
what we did see, with tragic distinctness, was the heavy 
headline of the paper. It was—what do you think?— 
the Financial Timm. 


A Library for Children. 

In quoting last week a “ first prize list ” of the twenty- 
five best books for children, we suggested that the list 
could be improved upon; and we invited any of our 
readers to frame lists of the twelve most suitable books for 
a children’s library. 

Our remarks have brought us several letters. Two of 
these convey such useful information, And are so evidently 
the outcome of observation and parental thought, that we 
give them in exteruo, although, as will be seen, the first 
gaily throws over our idea of “ twelve best books.” 


Mrs. E. J. L. Atkinson, of Penarth, writes: 

“It is too hard a task to attempt a list of only twelve 
books suitable for children under twelve years of age. 
There is that dreadful period between three and five, 
where the mother has to read the same tale over a dozen 
times a day! 

I am sending you a list of books which my twi n gir ls, 
who are now ll.J years, have read—and love. When 
they first began to have paper books—and not linen or 
glazed calico, home-made ones—my husband and I tried 
to teach them to love and care for books: so we only 
allowed one book at a time to lie on the shelf in the 
nursery; the others were carefully locked by, not to hurt 
their ‘ faces ’ (covers), their ‘ bones ’ (edges and back), or 
their ‘ insides ’ (leaves). 

The children got to look upon books as things that 
could feel; and although the very earliest of their books 
have suffered in a measure, and have been patched and 
gummed, yet they are presentable, and are in their library 
in the schoolroom. 

My husband makes a rule of buying good editions, well 
illustrated; and we never allow them to be lent to other 
children out of the house. Any little friend, however, is 
welcome to read them here. 

Thebe Yeaes to Four Yeaes. 

The Owl and the Pussy Cat. Lear. 

The Duck and the Kangaroo. Lear. 

Jack the Giant Killer and other Stories. 

Little Bed Biding Hood and other Stories. 

(The last two should be simply told, and may be based 
on the tales in the Blue Fairy Book.) 

Foub Yeaes to Five Yeaes. 

Nonsense Songs and Stories. Lear. 

English Fairy Tales. Jacob. 

Young England’s Nursery Tales. Warne & Co. 

Fairyland. Tom Hood. Warne & Co. 

Lady Goodchild’s Fairy Bing. 

Five Yeaes to Six Yeaes. 

Blue Fairy Book. Lang. 

Bed Fairy Book. Lang. 

Any-How Stories. Mrs. Kingdon Clifford. 

Eight Tales of Fairyland. Poirez. Leadenhall Press. 

'{he Bose and the Bing. Thackeray. 


Six Yeaes to Seven Yeaes. 

Terra Cotta Plays. Prevost. 

Der Ball der Thiere. 

Struwwelpeter. 

Kinder- und Haus-Miirchen. Binder Gri mm 
(The last three were read over and over again until they 
knew them by heart.) 

A China Cup. 

Story of a Puppet. 

Stories from Fairyland. 

(These three in Fisher Unwin’s ‘Children’s Library.’) 
Mrs. Craig’s Fairy Tales. 

(In this book they picked out a wrongly translated word 
from the German, and came to me laughing merrily about 
it. 4 Geislein ’ translated 4 goslings,’ instead of 4 little goats,’ 
or kids.) 

Seven Yeaes to Eight Yeaes. 

Alice in Wonderland. 

Through the Looking-Glass. 

Church’s Story of the Odyssey. 

Church’s Story of the Uiad. 

The Heroes. Kingsley. 

Jackdaw of Bheims. Ingoldsby. Printed by Baph ael 
Tuck & Sons. 

Parables from Nature. Mrs. Gaskelt. 

Eight Yeaes to Nine Years. 

Jungle Books, 1 and 2. 

Goblin Market. Christina Bossetti. 

Sing-Song. Christina Bossetti. 

Yicar of Wakefield. Illustrated by H. Thomson. 
Struwwelpeter. 

Harold, Last of the Saxons. 

Sprechende Thiere. 

Die verkehrte Welt. 

Nine Yeaes to Ten Yeaes. 

Jackanapes. Mrs. Ewing. 

History of England. Dickens. 

Midsummer Night’s Dream. Illustrated by Bobert 
Anning Bell. 

The Lady of the Lake. 

Quentin Durward. 

Anne of Geierstein. 

Water Babies. 

Tom Brown’s Schooldays. 

Ivanhoe. 

The Abbott. 

As You Like It. 

Merchant of Venice. 

The Tempest. 

Ten Yeaes to Eleven and a Half Yeaes. 

(Their Present Age.) 

Silas Mamer. 

Hereward the Wake. 

King Bobert of Paris. 

Nicholas Nickleby. 

Dombey & Son. 

Bamaby Budge. 

Pride and Prejudice. Illustrated by Hugh Thomson. 
Our Village. Illustrated by Hugh Thomson. 
Cranford. Illustrated by Hugh Thomson. 

Bab Ballads. 

Treasure Island. 

Pilgrim’s Progress. 

The Forsaken Merman. 

Daddy Darwin’s Dove-cot. 

All these books they still have and cherish. In many 
cases they can quote pages. They have picked up read¬ 
ing, both English and German, by watching and looking as 
I read to them. They have learned German side by side 
with English, having a German nurse. 

They will not listen to ‘Westward Ho!’ ‘Bobinson Crusoe,’ 
and ‘ The Days of Bruce.’ They say, ‘ It fidgets us! ’ ” 
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The other reply which we wish to quote this week is 
sent to us by Mrs. H. A. D. Seymour, who writes from her 
husband’s official residence at the Royal Mint. Mrs. 
8eymour gives the following list of twelve books suitable 
for children: 

Struwwelpeter. 

Alice in Wonderland and Through the Looking-Glass. 

Uncle Remus. 

Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales. 

Grimm’s Fairy Tales. 

The Water Babies. 

The Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Holiday House. 

Masterman Ready. 

Talisman. 

Child’s Garden of Verses. 

Longfellow's Poems—particularly “ Hiawatha.” 

Mrs. Seymour explains that the above list has been 
compiled by her from experience gained from the tastes of 
her own six children. Mrs. Seymour adds: “No doubt 
every family would make out different lists, and some of 
the above books are only suitable for reading out loud. 
Uncle Remus was most popular when road by anyone who 
could grapple with the spelling, but no child under 
twelve would be able to do this for himself. Hiawatha 
might not be generally popular, but was so in a most 
marked degree with a boy of about seven, when read 
aloud. Many children under twelve delight in Shake¬ 
speare and Scott, but except Julius Ccesar in the one case 
and the Talisman in the other they are more suitable for 
older children.” 


Essays in Enthusiastic Journalism. 

I.—The “Lark.” 

“ It is not likely that you will forget an April morning 
in the studio, here on the Barbary coast, when we 
demolished Decadence and picked Hope out of the dust- 
heap, and, with a fine enthusiasm, took her to lunch with 
us at the Restaurant aux Gourmets; nor how there the Lark 
was named, in a baptism of pin ordinare ; and while we, as 
sponsors, kindled and flamed, the owner of the Quarter 
fed stolidly at the next table, little guessing, as he has not 
yet learned, the splendour of the moment! ” 

So wrote Mr. Bruce Porter, my intellectual mentor, 
when the Lark died. Ah, no ! I shall not forget that day. 
The California spring was at its green high tide, and our 
hare-brained youth was in the heyday of its enthusiasm. 
I had found my people, and when a man has once learned 
the grand hailing sign of his clan he comes to himself and 
begins to live. 

It was in San Francisco that we, as les jeunes, put forth 
our first venture. San Francisco, the city of miracles! 
Whose voice is the babbling clatter of ten thousand pulley 
wheels slapped by the cables where the rope slackens in 
the valleys of the little streets between the hills, whose 
mantle is the sea fog that packs in through the Golden 
Gate, and piles over the coast range, tumbling upon the 
shabby wooden town, garbing it in a robe of romantic 
mystery. For her holiday dress she flings about her hilly 
shoulders a robe of sunshine, fringed with a violet haze, 
which sweeps the borders of the barren slopes that lock 
her in beside the bay. Nothing is impossible within her 
domain. 

In such a place it was not hard to be optimistic. The 
Latin Quarter of the city, peopled with castaways from 
every cornor of Christendom, was a literary inspiration; 
Chinatown, with its perpetual foasts of colour, was an 
artistic delight. The town had already a spirited and 
picturesque history, for Aztec, American Indian, Spaniard, 
and Argonaut had been there before us, and the English 
tourist still walked at large in a cricket cap, and wondered 


at Tar. Flat, the Mission, and the Barbary Coast, whose 
very names are alluring. As for the Presidio slopes, the 
dunes by the shoreside, the cliffs, and the waters of the 
Gate, and Mount Tamalpais sleeping in the north—there 
Nature came to our very doorsteps and bade us be of good 
cheer. As the hills changed from green to yellow, and 
from yellow to dun red, we sped past the equinox and 
thanked God that we were alive!—indeed, one cannot write 
of San Francisco save with exclamation points and dashes! 

What did we care for the old rituals ? We were isolate, 
remote. AVhat did we know of them, indeed, if the truth 
be told ? Not too much! If the Revue Blanche, the Yellow 
Book, and the Chap Book represented the acme of modern 
culture, then we would have done with that at least, and 
go back to clean child’s play—we would strike for freedom 
and sanity, and'to the devil with those who had no caste- 
iuark Of our own sense of humour, which we worshipped os 
a fetish. What had we to say ? Nothing. We were in the 
mood for song rather, and hence for that and the pun of 
the thing we named our amateur output the Lark ! 

Never was a periodical better named, and for long we 
so oscillated between gravity and nonsense that our readers 
doubted our purpose. But we agreed to count the 
magazine a success if but one in every ten understood how 
such extremes could meet. The make-up was heretic, from 
the Chinese wrapping-paper that wo used, to the non¬ 
qualified ” lines in which we set our type. We printed 
on but one side of the sheet, and folded it d la japonaise ; 
we eschewed advertisements, page numbers, tables of 
contents, signatures—everything but what the newspapers 
call “ pure reading matter." And lastly, in an ungenerous 
spirit of revolt, for a year we forbade contributions from 
women! 

It is harder to confess the other indiscretions, but to 
make a clean breast of it—we ran the gamut of French 
forms, from Virelai to Glose and Sestina, with two imper¬ 
fect Chants Royal thrown in, for good measure: these, 
however, with but a rhyme gone wrong—they were not so 
bad. We resurrected obsolete definitions in cold blood, 
but we did not split infinitives, we were still too “ precious ” 
for that. Still, with it all, our poetry was serious, and so 
was a good hard third of our prose. There was neither 
satire nor parody from one year’s end to another, nor was 
there “local colour” either; we aimed pointblank at 
Boston and New York, with a hope, at times, that we 
might hit even London by some clever chance. 

The “ one-in-ten ” it seems, however, was of the literary 
coterie, and he showed our birds to his friends, as a sly 
delicacy, too rare a treat for public relish. It seemed that 
there were other jeunes in the world, and this was our 
reward. Now, conceit aside—and surely one may be con¬ 
ceited who has done as he pleased for two whole years—we 
could endure flattery, but the accusation of having a 
“ purpose ” was too much for us. Before we knew it we 
had a sort of policy, at least—if that was only not to whine 
at the world’s ways, and let other better, older, wiser, 
stupider persons have to do with the tragedy of sorrow. 
Should the Lark be stuffed ? Jamais de la vie / It should 
go up and wait for us on the nearest cloud. 

So we came to an end with a presto movement while our 
eagerness had not yet cooled. That “ono-in-ten” should 
never say that les jeunes had grown old, that they had lost 
their fire! We would not dwell over long with gaiety, 
but be up from our play, and at the world’s work. 

We did not take ourselves seriously—ah! you should 
have visited the Lark office during the second year (after 

ladies were allowed to contribute), and see!-but, such 

as it was, les jeunes had formed a “ centre ” and, in a way 
of speaking, a cult, if but a newer cult of nonsense. Ah! 
Nonsense, what crimes have been committed in thy name ! 

But it is all over now; all save one doggerel verse which 
tossed our creation into prominence, and the fact that the 
two volumes of the Lark are now sold for thirty shillings. 

Gkj.f.tc Burokss, 
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Charles Kingsley as a Novelist 

Fkw boys, perhaps, have read Westward Ho ! lor the first 
time without thinking its author the greatest novelist ol 
the age, and fewer still have not reversed their boyish 
judgment in more discreet years. For Westward ITo !— 
although very much against the author’s intention — is 
above all things a boys’ book. The slightness of the love 
interest, the frequent and daring adventures scattered 



CHARLES KINGSLEY. 

through the book, and the fights, both duel and melee, 
described in it are' nothing but so many appeals to the 
boyish mind. As for the hero Amyas, brave, resourceful, 
and of superhuman strength, hating subtlety and punctilio, 
he is that beau ideal of the boys, the popular fourth form 
master, in slightly different circumstances of time and 
place. But, as time went on, Kingsley’s own idea of what 
a hero should be seems to have altered. In Hypatia —by 
far the most correct in form and ambitious in aim of all 
his novels — we find Amyas Leigh again, but Amyas 
Leigh with the vices which, as men of the world, 
we know a man of his temperament and of his adventurous 
life must have acquired before he was five-and-twenty. 
Animal, brutal, and stupid, “ a mere wild bull and soul¬ 
less gladiator,” the author rightly relegates him to the 
second place, and takes ■ as hero the Jew Aben-Ezra, the 
blasA and all-accomplished man about town whom the 
prayers of a noble Roman maiden and the arguments of 
St. Augustine convert to the Christian faith. While in 
Two Years Ago, Amyas Leigh is, so to speak, split in two, 
his virtues going to Gentleman Gun and his vices to Tre- 
booze, and the part of hero is conferred on Tom Thurnall, 
a personage as freethinking and as cunning (in the best 
sense) as Aben-Ezra, but withal, as his creator confesses, 
what would in modern phrase be called “ a bit of a 
bounder.” It was, no doubt, the desire to hold the mirror 
up to Nature which led the author thus to exhibit suc¬ 
cessively lower and lower types, but only a cyme can 
gracefully portray a hero in whom his author sees faults, 
and Kingsley was, of all things, no cynic. 

A worse fault, however, in a critic’s eyes than this desire 
to show the spots in his marble is the intolerable love of 
preaching which Kingsley’s characters display. Alton 


Locke and Yeast are professedly didactic, for which reason 
we can leave them out of the account; and it is such a 
sermon-ridden age that is depicted in Hypatia that the four 
or five pages of sermon put into the mouth of Cyril may 
pass as local colour. But why should we endure besides 
preachments more or less long from Hypatia, Aben-Ezra, 
Pambo, and, most unexpectedly, from Miriam? As for 
Old Wulf, a sort of prototype of Major Campbell, tho 
Dobbin of Two Years Ago, civilisation compels us to bear 
with such people, but to ask us to believe that a party of 
Goths bent on enjoying themselves would long have stood 
the company of such a determined spoil-sport is to put a 
considerable strain on our credulity. The explanation of 
which is that Kingsley was a popular preacher before he 
became a novelist, and that like all men whose heart is in 
their work, he found it difficult to get beyond his last. 

But with this the quiver of the devil’s advocate is well- 
nigh exhausted, and for the other qualities of his work 
one can have nearly unqualified praise. No writer, 
perhaps, has ever had a greater power of dramatic pre¬ 
sentation than Kingsley; no one has ever succeeded in 
bringing a scene more vividly before the reader; and no 
one has ever made his dramatis person <b so reveal their 
characters in a few words. Will Cary, who seems intro¬ 
duced into Westward IIo ! merely to give the cue to Amyas, 
we know as if we had met him, and Eudaimon, the little 
porter at the museum, who hardly speaks a page in the 
whole course of Hypatia, and Fray Gerundio, who appears 
but once, are characters which live; while if we want a 
spirited scene enacted before us, can we do better than 
read the taking of the gold train or of tho galleon in 
Westward Ho! the “ murder grim and great” of the mob 
of Alexandria by the Goths, or even the shipwreck in Two 
Years Ago ? So powerful is the illusion in the first two 
cases, that the unlikelihood of the whole story, of the 
impossibility of a handful of men always conquering 
against overwhelming odds, never occurs to us. Can there 
be any greater test of dramatic power ? 

And with this Kingsley combined a gift even rarer— 
the power of poetic description. ' We say poetic 
advisedly, because in his pictur. s of the tropics and of 
ancient Alexandria he was painting that which he had 
not seen. Yet can there be a finer or, in fact, more 
truthful rendering of the gorgeous scenery of the West 
Indies than that which we get from Westward Ho ! ? As 
for Egypt, take this sunrise: 

... a long arrow of level light flashed down the gorge 
from crag to crag, awakeniug every crack aud slab to 
vividness and life. The great crimson sun rose swiftly 
through the dim night mist of the desert, and as lie poured 
his glory down the glen, the haze rose in threads and 
plumes, and vanished, leaving the stream to sparkle round 
the rocks, like the living, twinkling eye of the whole scene. 
Swallows flocked by hundreds out of the cliffs, and began 
their air-dance for the day; the jerboa hopped stealthily 
homeward on his stilts from bis stolen meal in the 
monastery garden ; the brown sand-lizsrds underneath the 
stones opened one eyelid each, and having satisfied them¬ 
selves that it was day, dragged their bloated bodies aud 
whip-like tails out into the most burning patch of gravel 
which they could find, and nestling together as a further 
protection against cold, fell fast asleep again ; the buzzard, 
who considered himself lord of the valley, awoke with a 
long querulous bark, and rising aloft in two or three vast 
rings, to stretch himself after his night’s sleep, hung 
motionless, watching every lark which chirruped on the 
cliffs; while from the far-off Nile below the awakening 
croak of policaus, the clang of geese, the whistle of the 
godwit and curlew, came ringing up the windings of the 
glen; and last of all the voices of the monks rose chanting 
a morning hymn to some wild Eastern air. . . • 

Poetical and dramatic power, the art of expressing 
character, earnest purpose, and the love of high ideals— 
these are gifts which fall to few, and which should make 
Kingsley’s works live when his preaching is forgotten. 

1. L. 
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Memoirs of the Moment. 

TnE Earl of Mexborough had lately entered on hie nine¬ 
tieth year when he died the other day at Brighton. Time 
had been kind to him in many ways by merely leaving him 
alone. He kept up old interests without weariness, and as 
an octogenarian he made new ones. Witness his reception 
into the Roman Catholic Church when he was eighty-five, 
an episode which his friends did not forbear to attribute to 
the impetuosity of youth. It is rather difficult then to 
begin to confess, to say your Rosary, and the rest, after 
more than fourscore years of conscious Protestantism. 
But Lord Mexborough’s flexibility was equal to the strain. 


Even in the political world, Lord Mexborough found 
himself made almost famous by time. He sat for Gatton 
in a Parliament which passed Lord John Russell’s Reform 
Bill, disfranchising Gatton, and he was a silent member. 
Even when Gatton went by the board, its representative 
did not rise to defend its political existence. Once only in 
the House of Commons was the voice of Viscount Polling- 
ton—as he then was—heard. It was when he asked the 
House’s permission—necessary in those days—for a short 
absence of his father, the third Earl of Mexborough 
(whose Irish peerage did not carry with it a seat in the 
House of Lords, and who was with his son in the House 
of Commons). Mr. O’Connell opposed the permission, and 
Lord Pollington collapsed. That was his only lip-service 
in that famous Parliament; and almost the only occasion 
on which father and son found themselves in the division 
lobby was when they voted against Reform. He could not 
have had much less of a career; yet Time made it unique. 
For during the last year or two of his life he was a political 
survival—the only man left who had sat in the Unreformed 
Parliament, a man to whom, senatorially, the Gladstones 
and the Disraelis were as upstarts. The distinction which 
only the lapse of time — friendly for once — conferred 
on Lord Mexborough the politician belonged to him by 
right, however, in various other departments of life—as a 
linguist, a traveller, a connoisseur; but to these points 
allusions have not been wanting in the daily press. 

Sib Edmund Antbobus will hardly persuade the Govern¬ 
ment to give him £125,000 for Stonehenge and its 
surrounding 1,300 acres, though the Times, in fair return 
for having the first news, may lend a smiling countenance 
to the proposal. Sir Edmund talks of the high price paid 
for works of art of late years. Yes, but they are works 
that can be removed at pleasure. They are “ liquid 
assets ” in every capital of Europe. They can be deposited 
with Sir Edmund himself at Coutts’s Bank. Stonehenge is 
stationary, all rumoured offers of American millionaires to 
the contrary. The man who carts away Stonehenge 
destroys it. Once severed from its own environment and 
its unbroken tradition, the wonder will cease to work. Its 
re-erection will take away all the mystery of its erection: 
what man does now, man of old ought to have been able 
to do. So, on another continent, would the sightseer of 
the future think—that is, if he does not smile away the 
early history of the stones as a legend. Equally inimical 
to Sir Edmund’s claim is the fact that Stonehenge could 
never be really used by “the advertiser,” who is thrown 
at us in company with “ the speculator.” The charm of 
the spectacle is dependent on its freedom. Stonehenge 
enclosed would be another story : it would not pay by 
gate-money the bankers’ rate of interest on a quarter the 
sum Sir Edmund asks. 


It is an odd freak that has this week transformed 
8tonehenge, for the first time in its history, into journalism. 
The mystery that is greater than 

the mystery hid 
Underneath the pyramid 

has become topical. One note may be added to those 


supplied by so many busy pens this week. Inigo Jones, 
who knew nearly as much as Vanbrugh himself how to 
move masses of masonry, had no elucidation here to offer. 
He made great friends with those unblabbing blocks of 
stone (at a guess he inclined to assign them to the Romans) 
while he was building for the Earl of Pembroke the noble 
front at Wilton—the Wilton where Sir Philip Sidney 
wrote his Arcadia, where Van Dyck was in his best form, 
where Holbein helped Inigo Jones with his architectural 
imaginings. “ Wanting was what ? ” Something, evi¬ 
dently; for Lord Pembroke had that very conventional 
thing—a quarrel with his architect; and it was on a copy 
of a book on Stonehenge that the Earl, strangely enough, 
scribbled down his random remarks, accusations, and 
witticisms at the expense of “ Iniquity Jones.” 


A cubious little ceremony was enacted the other day 
when the Guardians of Byker, a particularly forlorn 
portion of Newcastle - on - Tyne, met together in their 
Sunday best to place a wreath of flowers upon a grave in 
a local cemetery in that land which the smoke of furnaces 
and pit-mouths puts perpetually into mourning. There 
was something incongruous in the rite, unpossessed of 
either Pagan gaiety or Pagan gravity: yet it had its 
own meaning. For the grave was that of one Lewis 
Thompson, who died eleven years ago, leaving the poor 
of Byker the interest on £15,000—£417 a year—and 
asking in return that their Guardians should place yearly 
on his tomb a wreath that should cost (he seems to have 
been a little in dread of possible economies) “ not less 
than two shillings.” Who was Lewis Thompson? Very 
few people know. He passed through life strangely, 
pursuing science with some skill, known to chemists in 
London (where he lived in a poor lodging in Bermondsey, 
so as to be one with the humble); known also to scientists 
in Paris, but unknown even to his next-door neighbours 
in Newcastle. These lines, if they meet the eyes of former 
comrades, and invite to speech, will be the meana of 
adding an interesting passage to local history. Other 
loves, it seems, than those for the poor and the laboratory 
Lewis Thompson had: he attended Tyne boatraces, and 
he had a delight in looking at boxing. 


One of the strange group of men who brought the 
flowers the other day expressed surprise at the privacy of 
the ceremony. Why had Lewis Thompson no friends to 
gather at his grave ? Well, he had none, it seems, or had 
only one still living in the neighbourhood, Mr. Joseph 
Cowen, and from him the Guardian in question had a 
letter in his breast-pocket—a characteristic letter, excusing 
himself for not attending a ceremony “calculated,” as he 
says in tones still in the recollection of the House of 
Commons he strangely deserted, “ to raise the minds of 
the thoughtful above the occupations of the hour, lead 
them to look before and after, and meditate on the in- 
woven mysteries of life and death.” He proceeds: 

Lewis Thompson’s career verifies the correctness of the 
familiar line “ the world knows nothing of its greatest 
men.” He was a man of pre-eminent ability and encyclo¬ 
pedic knowledge, with all the generous temper of genius. 
He was as conversant with the ways of men as the contents 
of boohs—had studied much and seen more. ... He 
did not advertise, had a contempt for display, shunned 
notoriety, and led an erratic life. He was a sturdy indi¬ 
vidualist, and did not accept prescriptive opinions or adopt 
conventional practices. He was genial though abstracted, 
sincere though prejudiced, always however in great causes 
and usually on the right side. Mr. Thompson, in short, 
was a typical specimen of those attributes which ape 
associated with the name of “ Englishman” as Eliza Cook 
has sung and Emerson described him. He had been 
bruised by adversity and cros.-ed with misfortune, but it 
had not soured his disposition. His “ heart had learn’il 
to glow for others’ good and melt at others’ woe.” Suoh 
men fan the flame of public sp : rit and raise the standard 
of civil virtue. 
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Correspondence. 

Chambers’s New Dictionary and Mr. Herbert 
Spencer. 

Sib,—I n a recent issue of the Academy I pointed out 
the inaccurate and unfair treatment accorded to Mr. 
Herbert Spencer in the pages of Chambers's New English 
Dictionary. As this Dictionary professes to be compiled 
by a lexicographer, and a lexicographer is defined in the 
preface as a “harmless drudge,” I was not disposed to be 
too severe on the errors of such an individual, who, having 
entered the regions of philosophy and got beyond his 
depth, was unable to distinguish between an abstract 
formula and a motor car. I find, however, that I was 
under a mistake, and that quite innocently and inad¬ 
vertently I was bringing to light something of far more 
importance than I at first imagined. For several Scottish 
newspapers have taken up the matter, and, forgetting for 
the moment the deepening interest attached to the Dreyfus 
case and the latest news from the Transvaal, have been 
writing leaders in defence of Mr. Herbert Spencer and 
saying very hard things about Chambers's Dictionary. 
Further examination of the Dictionary reveals the fact 
that in addition to the instances I gave of absurd state¬ 
ments of Mr. Spencer’s teaching and emphatic condemna¬ 
tion of his views on a certain question, innuendo is indulged 
in about Mr. Spencer where innuendo is entirely uncalled 
for and out of place. Thus we have the “so-called 
philosophy of Herbert Spencer,” and other things of a 
like nature. What can it all mean ? A whole army 
of writers and teachers, men like Comte, Swedenborg, 
Berkeley, E. B. Tylor, Huxley, and Darwin are treated 
fairly and impartially, and their particular views and 
1 * isms ” are stated in a way that none of their adherents could 
object to. Only in the case of Mr. Spencer has the com¬ 
piler forgotten his task and gone out of his way to indulge 
in misrepresentation and ridicule. Some explanation is 
called for. The individual who compiled the dictionary 
and his colleagues are quite capable of defining Mr. 
Spencer’s teaching, and I cannot believe that they 
deliberately set themselves to the task of turning the 
masked batteries of a dictionary on a man who, alone 
and unaided, has given us the philosophic doctrine of 
evolution, a far more stupendous achievement than the 
limited work of Darwin. The publishers of the dictionary, 
Messrs. W. & It. Chambers, have had a long and honour¬ 
able career, and they owe it to themselves and to Mr. 
Spencor to look into this matter at once and take steps to 
rectify what is nothing short of a great blot on a book 
which has found much favour and is enjoying a wide 
circulation. There is a definite enough theory abroad 
about the origin of these literary atrocities, but I hesitate 
to give publicity to it. The publishers are, however, quite 
capable of doing nil that is necessary in the meantime, 
and I now appeal to them through your columns to mako 
the necessary honourable amend for a pieco of gross 
injustice.—I am, &c., William C. McBain. 

Glasgow: August 18, 1899. 


The High History. 

Sib,—I am satisfied with having brought Dr. Evans to 
recognise the true facts of the relation between the Welsh 
version and tho text printed by Botvin, and do not care to 
complain of the somewhat grudging manner of tho recog¬ 
nition. But I must, I fear, notice one or two points in his 
last letter. The Berne MS. styles a certain person Julien 
le gros des vaus de Camaalot ; the Welsh translation styles 
him “Earl Evrawg from the head of the vale of Camalot ” ; 
the Mons MS, styles him simply Julien ; Dr. Evans styles 
him Alain li Gros. I described Dr. Evans as omitting all 
reference to Camelot. This is literally exact, as anyone 
can see by referring to p. 7 of his translation. For some 


reason which I cannot fathom Dr. Evans declares I am 
“ mistaken,” and that “ he has simply relegated Camelot to 
its right place.” This is a delightful euphemism for 
“ omission,” but I prefer my description. 

Now for a still mdre amazing example of Dr. Evans’s 
capacity both for seeing on the printed page things which 
are not there and for entirely misconceiving the point at 
issue. He says “ the name Julien appears in both the 
Welsh translation and the Berne fragments,” although I 
had quoted (and have requoted above) the passage from 
the Welsh translation, in which the latter styles Perceval’s 
father Evrawg. Julien , an obvious error for the Alain of 
other romances, occurs in both texts of the French 
original, in the earlier Berne fragments, as well as in the 
later Mons MS.; and it occurs not once, but three times. 
Thus the very romance which Dr. Evans believes to be 
the earliest in date of all the Grail cycle makes a gross 
blunder as regards the name of the hero’s father. I do 
not wish to lay undue stress upon what is, compared with 
other proofs of tho lateness of the romance, a very small 
matter; but, small though the error be, Dr. Evans had no 
right to conceal it by correcting his original and substi¬ 
tuting the genuine form Alain for the bogus form Julien. 
Let me suppose the discovery of a new Greek poem which 
its first editor imagined to be tho earliest draft of the 
Iliad ; what would be said if the only two MSS. both 
styled Achilles’ mother Phutis instead of Thetis, and if the 
editor, nevertheless, took it upon himself to suppress the 
MS. reading and print Thetis ? 

Dr. Evans maintains an artistic gradation in his com¬ 
munications, and in each successive paragraph exhibits a 
fresh marvel of “ingenious” reasoning. He is proud of 
the fact that, like himself, Potvin held the prose romance 
of Perceval le Gallois (Dr. Evans’s High History ) to be the 
earliest in date of the Grail romances. It is surely 
pertinent to ask why Potvin did so. He has set forth his 
reasons at some length, and if any one of them deserves 
the smallest weight Dr. Evans’s interpretation of the Grail 
legend (the sole ground upon which he urges the priority 
of the romance) collapses at once. If two people believe 
the same thing for reasons which are diametrically contra¬ 
dictory, what possible weight can be attached to their 
common belief ? Dr. Evans disbelieves, and is bound to 
disbelieve, every singlo argument by which his pre¬ 
decessor, Potvin, essayed to prove the priority of The High 
History, and yet, whilst rejecting all that entitles the con¬ 
tention to the slightest consideration, he triumphantly cites 
it as a support of his own theory, a theory more opposed 
to Potvin’s view than to that of almost any other scholar. 
I ought not to be astonished, but I confess I am.—I am, 
&e. Alfbed Nutt. 


Peccadilloes. 

Sib, —Surely if language, good or bad, is a moans of 
expressing ideas, there can be no great harm in spelling in 
a different way words which have the same sound, even if 
some of them may originally have been contractions. 

The word bye, for instance, has had for many years a 
distinct meaning in coursing, and, in fact, in any sport 
where pairs of competitors are drawn and the numbers 
odd. 

A bye law would be distinct from other matters, “ by 
law established,” and the meot of a pack of hounds 
advertisod with the noto, “ bye day,” would precludo tho 
idea that the remainder of tho week’s sports took place 
by night. 

Possibly we are all more or loss inclined to go to “ byo 
bye,” sub tegmine fagi, in tho present hot weather, and are 
a trifle captious if aroused. 

Would not a literary “close time” be a blessing in 
August 't There are patent evidences of uphill work to be 
observed and a tendency to forgot the words of Dr. Watts: 
“Your little tongues were nevor made to — well—be 
personal to each other’s eyes.”—I am, &c., E. H. 
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OPENING OF SESSION , 1892-1900. 

UNITED COLLEGE, 

(Arts, Science, and Medicine.) 

This College will be formally opened on Tue day, 10th 
October, and the Winter Seesion will begin on Wednesday, 
11th October. 

The Prellmtnaiy Examinations, with which the Examina¬ 
tions for Bursaries are combined, will oommonoe on 29th 
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CHAIR OF HISTORY. 

The University Court of the University of Glasgow will at an 
early date proceed to APPOINT a PROFESSOR to occupy the 
w*>ye ,n University, recently rendered vacant. 

The 1 rofessor will be required to enter on his duties as from 
1st October next, from which date the appointment will take 
effect 

The normal salary of the Chair is £900, subject to § VIII. (2) 
and (3) of Ordinance No. 23. The appointment is made ad vUam 
aid evlpam, and carries with it the right ti a pension on con¬ 
ditions prescribed by Ordinance. 

Rich applicant should lodge with the undersigned, who will 
furnish auy further information desired, twenty copies of his 
application and twenty oopiee of auy testimonials he may 
desire to submit on or before 15th September next 

ALAN E. CLAPPERTON, 

Secretary of the Glasgow University Court. 
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the same time. The subjects of examination are Latin. 
Mathematics, and anyone of the three following languages— 
Greek, French, and German. The Classical subjects are those 
of the London University Matriculation Examination of 
June, 1899. 

The successful candidates in all these Scholarships will be 
required to enter to the full course at St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital in the October succeeding the Examination. 

Fur particulars, application may be made, penonally or bv 
letter, to the Warden of the College, St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, E.C. _ 
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Pronouncing , Explanatory , 
Etymological. 

Edited by Thomas Davidsor. 

WORLD says : 

“ Alike in scope, in careful accuracy, in convenience of 
arrangement, and in general ‘ get-up ’ and appearance, this 
Dictionary is a veritable masterpiece of its kind, and seems 
assured of the widespread popularity to which on every 
gronnd it is entitled.” 

STANDARD. 

“ Quite one of the best works of reference of its kind is 
‘Chambers’s English Dictionary,’ an imperial 8vo volume 
of twelve hundred and fifty admirably arranged and boldly 
printed pages.” 
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A Handbook to the 
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such volumes ! ’’—The Times. 

** Tb® best Handbook to London ever issued .’*—Liverpool Daily Post. 
SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED, 6s.—60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 
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By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 
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London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent k Co., Ltd. 
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A VISIT to the CRAIG'BROOK SALMON HATCHERY. By Mobeto* 
Fbewbk. r 

AN INDIAN PLAGUE STORY. By Cobkelia Soeabji. 

THE FATHER of LETTERS. By Hebbebt Paul. 

ROWTON HOUSES-FROM a RESIDENT. By W. A. Sommebvillb. 

A WOMAN’S CRITICISM of the WOMEN’S CONGRESS: a Reply. By 
Mrs. Gaffkby (President of the National Council of Women of the 
United States), 

THE AMERICAN NEGRO and his PLACE. By Miss Elizabeth L. Bakes. 

THE SIERRA LEONE DISTURBANCES. By Habby L. Stbfhbk. 

AN ALL-BRITISH RAILWAY to CHINA. (WithaMap.) By C. A. Mokeik'oI 

CARLYLE as an HISTORIAN. By Gkobce Macaulay Tbfvblyan, 

THE PHILOSOPHY of POETRY. By the Hon. Mabtik Mobbis. 

THE FUTURE of the CHRISTIAN RELIGION. By the Rev. Dr. Pekcival 
(Presbjter of the Diocese of Pennsylvania, U.S.A.). 


London : SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON k CO., Ltd. 
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F. V. WHITE & CO.’S LIST. 


Now re&ly, in cloth gilt, price fls. 

JOHN STRANGS WINTER’S 
NSW NOVEL. 

A NAME TO CONJURE WITH. 

A NAME TO CONJURE WITH. 

A NAME TO CONJURE WITH. 

By the Author of “ Booties’ Baby," “ Heart 
and Sword,” Ac. 

NSW BOOK BY RICHARD MARSH. 

Beady this Day, at all Booksellers' and Bookstalls, 
price fls. 

IN FULL CRY. 

By the Author of “ The Beetle.” 


WILLIAM LE QUBUX’S 
NEW AND POPULAR STORY. 

In Illustrated paper coyer, prioe Is. 

SECRETS OF MONTE CARLO. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 

NOW READY. 


THE HONOUR of VIVIEN BRUCE. By 

Mrs. J. H. NREDELL. 

A RATIONAL MARRIAGE. By Florence 

MARRYAT. 

BONNIE MAGGIE LAUDER. By Alan 

ST. AUBYN, Author of "A Fellow of 
Trinity,” Ac. 

SAROLTA’S VERDICT: a Romance. By 

E. YOLLAND, Author of ** In Days of 
Strife,” Ac. ___ 

F. V. WHITE & CO., 

14, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 

PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS 
TO “THE ACADEMY” 


The following have appeared, and tome of the 
number*containing them eanttill be obtained; 
or Complete Sett may be had separately. 
BEN JONSON. 

JOHN KEATS. 

SIR JOHN SUCKLING. 

TOM HOOD. 

THOMAS GRAY. 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 

THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 

LEIGH HUNT. 

LORD MACAULAY. 

ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

S. T. COLERIDGE. 

CHARLES LAMB. 

MICHAEL DRAYTON. 

WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 

SAMUEL PEPYS. 

EDMUND WALLER. 

WILKIE COLLINS. 

JOHN MILTON. 

WILLIAM COWPER. 

CHARLES DARWIN. 

ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 

HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 
ANDREW MARVELL. 

ROBERT BROWNING. 

THOMAS CARLYLE. 

PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 

CHARLES DICKENS. 

JONATHAN SWIFT. 

WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 
WILLIAM BLAKE. 

SIR RICHARD STEELE. 

ALEXANDER POPE. 

DOUGLAS JERROLD. 

FRANCIS BACON. 

HENRIK IBSEN. 


An American Transport 


in the 


Crimean War. 


CHAPTER I. 

The Old and the New Mediterranean Trade -The 
Pioneer Steamship—Arrival at Marseilles —The 
Cholera—Origin of the Crimean War-French 
Hilarity succeeded by Disappointment. 

CHAPTER II. 

The Passage to Constantinople—Reminiscences of 
Antiquity—Ashore in the Dardanelles—Disin¬ 
terested Kindnesi of Suleyman Pasha—Constan¬ 
tinople and its Surroundings—The Passage to 
the Crimea—The Seaports and the Battlegrounds 
—Starvation at the English Camp — French 
Economy and Hospitality, 

CHAPTER III. 

The Mistake of the Allies in Making their Landing— 
The Commencement of the Siege and the Misery 
attending it—Another Passage from Marseilles- 
Narrow Escape from Foundering in a Gale- 
Arrival at Kamieah — The Monastery of St. 
George. 

CHAPTER IV. 

The American and the French Cuisine— A Trip to the 
Sea of Azof—Contrasted Scenes of Peace and War 
—Vandalism of the Allies at Kertch—Trading 
with a Pasha — The Unsuccessful Attack on 
Sebastopol—Panic at Kamieah and Balaklava — 
Return to Marseilles—Trip to Algeria. 

CHAPTER V. 

Return Again to the Crimea—Ravages of Disease in 
the Camps—French Transport System compared 
with Ours in the Civil War—The Sisters of Charity 
—The Capture of the Malakoff and Redan—A 
View of the Ruins—Bombproof Female Curiosity. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Entering the Turkish Service—The Turk a Man of 
his Word—Good Pay and Little Work—Our 
Philosophic Chief Officer—The Pasha’s Bedclothes 
—His Friendship—No Use for a Propeller. 

CHAPTER VII. 

Hafiz Effendi and his Harem. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

MuBtapha Pasha Wide Awake—We are Hurried Off to 
Eupatoria—A Rescue iu the Black Sea -A British 
Frigate comes to our Aid—Arrival at Eupatoria. 

CHAPTER IX. 

The Blunder of a British General—A Post-Mortem 
held by Mr. Scars and Some of his Religious Ideas 
—The End of the War and Comments on its 
Results. 

By Capt. CODMAN. 

Frontispieoe. 198 pp. Piice 3e. 6 d. 

London : 

SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON k CO. 


SELECTIONS FROM 

CASSELL & COMPANY’S 

FIRST LIST OF 

HEW AND FORTHGOMIHG VOLUMES.. 


A BITTER HERITAGE. 

By J. BLOUNDELLE-BURTON. 
Price 63 . [Ready shortly. 

“ A Bitter Heritage," Mr. John Bloundelle-Burton’s 
r ew novel, is the first modern story he has written for 
ten years, his last of this nature having been" Bis Own 
1 ’nemy ”; but, with other romances, it is his twelfth 
g’xjry up to now. The scene of this novel, which is 
one containing a strong plot difficult of unravelment 
until the end, is laid in British Honduras, the hero 
being a young naval officer who proceeds to that 
colony with a view to discovering what is the true 
secret of his birth. The narrative is foil of strength 
and weird adventure; while a charming English 
heroine, a French woman from New Orle&cs, and a 
semi-savage half caste girl supply the feminine 
interest. _ 

PURPLE and FINE LINEN. 

By WILLIAM PIGOTT. Prioe 6 s. 

[Ready shortly. 

The Story relates the singular adventures of two 
joung men fresh from Oxford cn an unfrequented 
island off the north-west coast of Scotland. They go 
there to clear up a myttery, and in clearing up the 
mystery they have experiences which at hrst are 
diverting, but soon become desperate. 


THE LITTLE NOVICE. 

By ALIX KING. Prioe 63 . 

[Ready shortly . 

This is the story of two English girls educated in a 
French convent, one of whom decides to become a 
nun. Just before taking the veil she is seen by Paul 
Gervais, a medical student, who vainly tries to dis¬ 
suade her from renouncing the world. This event 
brings in its train the series of remarkable and 
romantic incidents related in the book. 


CHEAP EDITION. 

THE STORY of 

FRANCIS GLUDDE. 

By STANLEY WEYMAN. Price 3a. 6 d. 

[.^010 ready. 

“ There is one book among all these new books 
which kept a weary reviewer from his bed. That 
book is * Francis Cludde.*" 

Mr. Andrew Lahg, in the Nexc Review. 


REVISED EDITION. 

STARLAND. 

By Sir ROBERT 8 TAWELL BALL, 
LL.D., F.R.S., F.R.A.S. Being Talks 
with Young People about the Wonders of 
the Heavens. With Rembrandt Frontis¬ 
piece and 94 Illustrations in Text. 
Price 7s. 6 d. [Beady shortly. 

This Work has liecn revised throughout and 
entirely reset in handsome new type, and six new 
illustrations added. 


MASTER CHARLIE: 

Painter, Poet, Novelist, and Teacher 
With numerous Examples of his Work 
collected by C. S. HARRISON and S. H. 
HAMER. Picture hoards, Is. 6 d. 

[Ready shortly. 

This Volume contains a complete collection of the 
works of the celebrated " Master Charlie," who has 
attracted so much attention by his contributions 
which have appeared in tLe pages of Little Folks 
Marjazine. A large part of the l ook is handsomely 
printed in colours, and the work includes " Leaves 
from Master Charlie’s Sketch-book," "Eusy Lessons 
in French and German," &c. 

CASSELL k COMPANY, Ltd., Loudon, Paris, 
New York, and Melbourne. 
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The attempt to fix upon Mr. J. M. Barrie an ambition 
to cut a figure in Parliament has no real foundation. 
Mr. Barrie is not like that. He has no intention of con¬ 
testing any seat, or of ever becoming a little minister, 
either Cabinet or Prime. 


The September instalment of Stevenson’s Letters in 
Scribner’s belongs to the period 1887-8, when Stevenson 
was at Saranac Lake, in the Adirondacks. We give 
extracts. These are from a letter to Mr. B. A. M. 
Stevenson: 

Wealth is only useful for two things: a yacht and a 
string quartette. For these two 1 will sell my soul. 

I know a little about fame now; it is no good compared 
to a yacht; and anyway there is more fame in a yacht, 
more genuine fame; to cross the Atlantic and come to 
anchor in Newport (say) with the Union Jack, and go 
ashore for your letters and hang about the pier, among 
the holiday yachtsmen—that’s fame, that’s glory, and 
nobody can take it away. 

To Mr. Gosse: 

1 had some experience of American appreciation; I liked 
a little of it, but there is too much; a little of that would 
go a long way to spoil a man ; and I like myself better in 
the woods. I am so damned candid and ingenuous (for a 
cynic), and so much of a “cweatu’ of impulse—-aw’ ” (if 
you remember that admirable Leech), that I begin to shirk 
any more taffy; I think I begin to like it too well. But 
let us trust the Gods ; they have a rod in pickle; reverently 
I doff my trousers, and with screwed eyes await the amiri 
aliquid of the great God Busby. 

To Mr. Crockett: 

I am no great kirkgoer, for many reasons—and the 
sermon’s one of them, and the first prayer another; but 
the chief and effectual reason is the stuffiness. 

Don’t put “N.B.” in your paper, put Scotland, and be 
done with it. Alas, that I should be thus stabbed in the 
home of my friends ! The name of my native land is not 
North Britain, whatever may be the name of yours. 

And here is an account of another scheme of fiction which 
never came off: 

A Mutiny novel on hand— The White Nigger —a tremen¬ 
dous work—so we are all at Indian books. The idea of the 
novel is Lloyd’s: I call it a novel. ’Tis a tragic romance, 
of the most tragic sort: I believe the end will be almost 
too much for human endurance—when the White Nigger 
was thrown to the ground with one of his own (Sepoy) 
soldier’s knees upon his chest, and the cries begin in the 
Beebeeghar. Oh, truly, you know it is a howler! The 
whole last part is—well the difficulty is that, short of 
resuscitating Shakespeare, I don’t know who is to write it. 

I still keep wonderful. I am a great performer before 
the Loid on a penny whistle. 


Every month we are able to see more and more how 
interesting and companionable a book the Stevenson 
Letters will make. It bids fair to become one of those 
works which are kept very close to the armchair, and kept 
there not merely during its first public vogue, but con¬ 
tinuously. We have before stated—yet, as the day draws 


nearer for its publication, it may be stated again—that 
in Scribner’s is appearing only a selection of Stevenson’s 
correspondence. Many of the best letters are being 
reserved for the volume. 


Outwardly, Count Tolstoi’s new novel, Resurrection, is 
a curious apparition. Six paper booklets, enclosed in a 
buff wrapper and secured by an indiarubber band, the 
whole looking like a packet of temperance tracts—such is 
the form in which the first volume of Resurrection reaches 
us. A Hst of the characters in the novel is given, and the 
motto-texts on the title-pages are taken from Matt, xviii. 
21-22, Matt. vii. 3, John viii. 7, Luke vi. 40. The book 
is published by the Brotherhood Publishing Co. We 
think it half a pity that Tolstoi’s novels should be issued in 
this colporteur fashion. Not that the books are the worse 
for it, but why not present them in the form which 
readers prefer and are accustomed to? We note, however, 
that a six-shilling edition is to follow the penny parts. 

It will be observed that the new novels which have 
reached us this week are but three in number, a very 
tiny output even for the end of August. One reprinted 
novel has, however, been issued to swell the number—Maria 
Edgeworth’s Ormond (Gresham Publishing Co), with an 
introduction and illustrations. It will be interesting to learn 
to what extent Ormond will be read in this form. People 
are just now very readily buying the sixpenhy reprints of 
the middle-century fiction; but will they go back to an 
Irish story dating from 1817 ? 

Mr. G. W. Steevens’s Indian letters to the Daily Mail, 
written at the time of Lord Curzon’s inauguration as 
Viceroy, will be published by Messrs. Blackwood under 
the title, In India. 


Owing to various misleading statements that have 
appeared regarding the publishing firm of Messrs. Hurst & 
Blackett, we are requested to state that the business has 
not been purchased by Kelly & Co., nor by Kelly’s 
Directories, Limited. The business will be carried on as 
before. Mr. Herbert Blackett, who has been connected 
with the firm for the past twenty years, remains a director. 
He will in future further become manager a.nd sole repre¬ 
sentative. 


With the disappearance of the Suffolk Chronicle as an 
independent journal another link between Dickens’s early 
days and the present time vanishes. Had it not been that 
the editor of the Suffolk Chronicle required extra help in 
reporting an election in the thirties, Mr. Pickwick might 
never have got into trouble at the Great White Horse 
Hotel, and might never have met Mr. Peter Magnus, while 
Sam Weller would probably have sought his bride elsewhere 
than at Mr. Nupkins’s. For Charles Dickens was one of 
the reporters who went down from London to assist the 
Suffolk Chronicle in its difficulty, and there is no doubt that 
his stay at Ipswich was the foundation of the Ipswich 
chapters in Pickwick, and probably also of the Eatanswill 
election. The Suffolk Chronicle is now merged in the 
Suffolk Times and Mercury. 
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Apropos of Pickwick, this is the concluding passage of 
Mr. George Gissing’s introduction to that book in the 
forthcoming Rochester edition: 

It has been remarked that Mr. Pickwick and his serving- 
man bear a certain far-off resemblance to the Knight of 
La Mancha and his squire; and in one respect, at all 
events, the parallel is suggestive. Like Cervantes’great 
book, Pickwick appeals equally to childhood and to those 
of riper years. Don Quixote enthrals a boy’s mind with 
mere joy in the picturesque, the adventurous; not till long 
after does he perceive the profound significances of that 
study in human nature. So, in the minor degree, with 
Dickens’s work. To the young, its high spirits, its hilarity, 
its brisk movement and gay surprises, are an all-sufficient 
delight. Turn to the volume in middle age, and these 
things assuredly,have not lost their charm; but the eyes 
bring a larger power of seeing, and to follow the old story 
from page to page is to marvel at the observation, the 
charity, the wisdom, which insensibly convert a book of 
jests into a cherished masterpiece of literature. 

Me. Quiller Couch has just added another to the 
limited editions which are the delight of some collectors. 
He has had a little volume of verse printed to be sold at 
the Fowey Cottage Hospital Bazaar. The book contains 
ten pieces, and is limited to 300 signed copies. We quote 
from the “Commendatory Verses on the Ensuing Lays” 
at the beginning of the work : 

Though Shakespeare needs no Pyramid, 

Milton nor urn nor pall, 

I’ve yet to learn what good they did 
Our Cottage Hospital. 

Though Pope could perfect Art command, 

Ana Shelley Lyric skill, 

On our Subscription List they stand 
For absolutely nil. 

You must allow the time has come 
For Someone to begin 

To wipe off this opprobrium, 

—And that’s where I step in! 

Though Bees of Hybla never swarmed 
About my berceaunette; 

Though I with Orpheus ne’er have charmed 
Tigers and Apes (as yet)— 

The shilling you in me invest 
Will help maintain a Cot: 

The money spent on all the rest 
Admittedly will not. 

Among the poems in the tiny volume is the “New Ballad 
of Sir Patrick Spens,” which may be remembered by 
readers of the Pall Mall Magazine; and the title of the 
work is A Fowey Garland. 

The editors of the Pall Mall Magazine are doing their 
best to remove the reproach that English magazines cannot 
compare with the Americans in illustrations. In the 
matter of quantity, Harpers' and the Century are still 
first, and probably will not be beaten for all-round merit 
for many years to come, yet the brilliance of some of the 
figure illustrations in the current Pall Mall Magazine has 
never been excelled by any American periodical. Mr. 
Greiffenhagen, Mr. E. J. Sullivan, Mr. A. S. Hartrick, to 
name no others, may be seen this month at their best. 

The Century, by the way, makes a departure in its 
terminology this month. The September number is 
described as a “Salt-Water Number.” The sea truly 
reverberates therein. Among other articles is an account 
by Captain Joshua Slocum of his voyage of 46,000 miles 
around the world in a sloop single-handed ; and the 
indispensable Mr. Bullen describes “ The Way of a Ship.” 

A correspondent writes: “The Academy had some¬ 
thing to say last week about Rudyard Kipling’s ‘ first and 
only appearance on the stage,’ an event which is supposed 


to have occurred during his schoolboy days at Westward 
Ho! This is a mistake. The Allahabad Pioneer published 
in its weekly edition dated January 2, 1384, an account of 
an amateur performance of ‘ Plot and Passion,’ which came 
off a few days before the previous Christmas Day at the 
Railway Theatre at Lahore. Mr. R. Kipling took the 
part of - M. Desmarets.’ Mr. Ernest Benedict, C.E., a 
son of Sir Julius Benedict, was 1 Fouche, Duke of Otranto’; 
and Mrs. Benedict, ‘Madame de Fontanges.’ The local 
dramatic critic wrote: ‘ Desmarets (Mr. Rudyard Kipling) 
“ smiled and smiled and smiled and was a villain ” of the 
more pronounced type. To my thinking he overdid some 
portions of the business, notably a certain devilish delight 
over the fall of Madame de Fontanges at the end of the 
third act. He showed, however, an undeniable talent for 
acting, much power of facial expression, and an enormous 
air of top-boots, into which from time to time he almost 
isappeared.’ The extract may be of use to the future 
biographer who cares for these things.” 

“I want to know a butcher paints, a baker rhymes for 
his pursuit,” wrote Browning; but he said nothing of 
bankers. And yet the literary style of a banker should be 
as well worth studying as that of any man. At least, so 
we thought, until at Exeter last week we picked up the 
local evening paper and read an article entitled “ The 
Voices of the Gloaming. By a Banker.” On laying 
this aside we felt we had read enough banker’s prose for 
one sitting. The essay begins: 

The orb of day has sunk low down beneath the horizon, 
and the roseate and purple glory of his train has given 
place to a changeful and subdued glow of wanting tints of 
emerald green and violet. The twilight is advancing, and 
as the light of day fades into the gloaming the Queen of 
eve shines forth in ever brightening lustre, while near her 
may perhaps be glimpsed, glittering like a tiny sparkling 
diamond, that coy and giddy little twinkler, the nearest 
tributary of our great luminary, which is careering round 
and round, immersed in the full ardour of his burning rays, 
at the lightning speed of a hundred thousand miles an 
horn:. 

We are now turning to a new work on Buds and Stipules, by 
Sir John Lubbock, another banker, to adjust our balance. 

The first of the almanacks for 1900 to reach us is The 
Philatelist's Almanack, issued by the ingenious Mr. J. W. 
Palmer, “The Stamp King.” Mr. Palmer, in addition to 
philately, cultivates also the muse. He even addresses 
(in August) an ode to the old year—a remarkable antici¬ 
patory feat: 

Old year, again, with beating heart 
I watch thy weary steps depart, 

I see thy form bent very low, 

Thy failing powers quickly go. 

This is the true poetical prevision. 

A littde article in the Speaker, entitled “ In Pater’s 
Rooms,” will be read with interest by the devoted band 
of students of Marius the Epicurean and Imaginary Portraits. 
The slight description of the sitting-room itself has some¬ 
thing of Pater in it: “Yes; there were, indeed, rose- 
leaves on the table, set in a wide, open bowl of blue china; 
and it was just possible to detect their faint smell. The 
warm blue tone of the room was the first impression one 
received on entering : the stencilled walls, the cushions of 
the chairs, the table - covers, and the curtains to the 
mullioned window, that projected over the pavement—all 
these were blue. And whatever in the room was not blue 
seemed to be white, or wood in its natural colour, or 
polished brass. The books, in their low, neat case, seemed 
all white calf or vellum ; above them an alto-relief in 
plaster showed white; in the comer a pure white Hermes 
on a pedestal stood with tiny wings outspread.” 
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ME. EDMUND L G08SE. 

From\ th*ZCopi/righeHB*rit4‘S.Portraits of Contributor* Zto :tbe “ Encyclopedia] Britannica." 


*lK?;JKDMUND^QossE,rwhose r ’portrait[we7give' this week, 
has been invited to attend the first performance of 
Ibsen’s new play in the capacity of what might be called 
English Literary Ambassador. It is just twenty years since 
Mr. Qosse published his Northern Studies, a volume which 
must have been for most Englishmen their first introduc¬ 
tion to the work of Ibsen and Bjbmson. Since then Mr. 
Gosse has steadily acted as literary middleman between 
Scandinavia and this country, although of late years Ibsen 
has been to a large extent taken out of his hands by 
others, notably by Mr. William Archer. Mr. Gosse, 
however, was the pioneer; hence there is peculiar fitness 
in the invitation to him to act as England’s representative 
at the forthcoming performance. 

A correspondent forwards us the following cutting from 
Tuesday’s Daily Chronicle : 

Hatasu. 

Sib, —In regard to a letter in your issue of Aug. 2 o I 
have merely to point out to the writer that I never sug¬ 
gested that Hatasu grew a beard.—I am. sir, yours, &c., 

D. Scot Ski hvino. 

“I merely draw attention to the letter,” he remarks, “ as 
a sublime example of the unintelligible things one finds 
in one’s morning paper the day after returning from a 
Norway fjord. Who is Hatasu? Why is his beard 
interesting ? It is awkward to have to go out and meet 
one's friends entirely ignorant of Hatasu. Editors should 
write footnotes for their travelled and travelling readers.” 


Head-line editing surely reaches its apogee in the list 
of headings which the Cincinnati Inquirer nas placed over 


its report of a sermon delivered a few weeks ago by the 
Kev. T. De Witt Talmage. It was thus that the aermon 
was recommended to the Inquirer's readers : “ Jcphtbah, 
The Old Freebooter—At an Early Age He Was Fc rced to 
Bough It—He Held Up the End of his String in Great 
Shape—and Soon Sewed up the Games of Twenty Cities— 
On His Betura from Victory He Kept a Promise—He 
Must Sacrifice the First Person Seen in His Door—He 
Looks—Holy Horrors—It is His Fair Daughter—But 
Jephthah was a Man of His Word—And the Beautiful 
Young Girl was Slain.” 

According to an article on Mr. Pinero, which appears in 
Cassells Family Magatine, that gentleman seems to have ex¬ 
pressed very oddly his feelings on first meeting Tennyson, 
“How did I like him?” he is reported to have said, 
“ God bless my soul! I was frightened out of my life. It 
was overwhelming—like meeting Milton face to face! ” 
But why Milton ? Why should meeting one poet seem like 
meeting another ? 

In the reminiscences of eminent persons which “L. F.” 
contributes to the Comhill for September a few glimpses 
of Tennyson are also to be had. According to this lady the 
poet objected to say “good-bye” when parting from a 
friend in the evening. He said “good day,” keeping 
“good-bye” for more solemn occasions. 

A correspondent, who seems bent on extensive travel, 
asks our readers to help him in his search for guide-books 
(“ akin to Murray’s ”) to Northern Asia, Africa, America, 
East and West Indies, Australia, Persia, and Siam. Mr. 
Murray, he explains, publishes no guides to these lands. 
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Mb-.. El, Tl Reed’s, senes of pseudo-heraldic pranks in 
Punch is^ai joy in. the memory, but it is now, also, a book 
on tha shelf. Among the literary examples of Mr. Beed’s 
hudSDiuj isi the' coat conferred on Mr. Louis de Rougemont, 
whd*@ Adventure* have recently reached book form. This 
weaasa. tempted" to repeat: 

Louis, First. Baron Island de Rouqkmont. 

AWma (quarterly)i. a thorough-bred riding-turtle naiant 
’ mrfrl; ridden on the curb, thereon a Swiss gentleman rouge- 
mjintoe groper in nudity dirigeant with the big toe; ii. a 
flight. o£ : wombats volant, soaring in desuetude on the wing 
f^csoss a setting snn; iii. under a chief nunes, adept and 
^lihiquitous in reclame, several gulls of science landed and 
exploited proper ad nauseam ; iv. looking up a genealogical 
tiee- shady or insufficiently indorsed, an inquiring editor 
spectacled or “ Massing!) am ” chronically reguardant in 
scepticism a series of travellers’ tails artistically garnished 
and flaunted in the Press. 


Bibliographical. 

“So far,’ r says a contemporary gossiper, “no attempt 
has been made to illustrate on a large scale, and from 
every side, the life-work ” of Dante Gr. Rossetti. This is 
apropos to the promised “illustrated memorial” by Mr. 
H. C. Marillier. I sincerely hope that that gentleman 
will give us “ a Rossetti gallery such as has not been seen 
before,” but meanwhile let us give credit where credit is 
due. .There is, for example, the Dante Rossetti and the 
Pre-Raphaelite Movement of Mrs. Wood, published by 
Low & Co. in 1894. Therein are reproductions, admirably 
executed, of eight of the most remarkable of Rossetti’s 
paintings. Then, did we not receive last year from Mr. 
W. M. Rossetti, via Mr. George Allen, a volume entitled 
Ruskin : Rossetti: Pre-Raphaelitism, containing reproduc¬ 
tions of eleven famous pictures by the painter-poet? It 
would, of course, be very satisfactory if a thoroughly 
representative reproduction of Rossetti’s pictorial work 
could be placed within the reach of the art-loving public. 

, The late Mr. Edmund Routledge will hardly rank with 
the literary publishers; still, he deserves to be remembered 
with gratitude as the editor of Every Boy’s Magazine and 
Every Boy’s Book , which have, no doubt, given pleasure 
and imparted instruction to thousands who are now “ old 
boys.” I believe Mr. Routledge was the compiler of a 
little book on Everyday Blunders in Speaking, and of a con¬ 
densed but comprehensive Date Book —both of which, I 
dare say, have been found useful. In my own slight 
intercourse with him I did not note any particular turn for 
or interest in literature, but he appeared to have some 
shrewdness as a business man. I understand that he 
latterly acquired a share in the proprietorship of a well- 
. known weekly, for which he wrote (I am told) some 
literary and theatrical matter. 

Charles Reade’s It is Never too Late to Mend, and Wilkie 
Collins’s A Dead Secret, having been published originally 
in 18.57, are now out of copyright, and are to be re-issued 
at the nimble sixpence. For once we can be glad that 
literary works are now public property, for it is to bo 
hoped these cheap editions will help to convince a good 
many ignorant readers of to-day that exciting stories of 
adventure and embroglio were written and read long 
before Mr. Guy Boothby or Mr. Max Pemberton (to name 
no other popular contemporaries) were heard or thought 
of. By the way, why not reprint, in a cheap form, Collins’s 
Basil and After Dark, and Other Stories, which date from 
1852 and 1856, and Reade’s Christie Johnstone, which dates 
from 1853? 

The promised Life, Letters, and Reminiscences of Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, by Mr. Arthur Lawrence, can hardly fail 
ta be attractive reading. I would that the book had been 


all from the composer’s own pen—that he had, in fact, 
himself written his reminiscences; and the more so because 
he contributed lately to Mr. O’Connor’s paragraph-paper 
some agreeable recollections. We may expect that the 
forthcoming book will go somewhat into detail. Mean¬ 
while, let due praise be jjiven to the excellent little mono¬ 
graph on Sir Arthur which Mr. Charles Willeby included 
in 1 ius volume on Masters of English Music, and which, 
up to now, has remained the best available account of 
the musician’s life and work. 

Announcement is further made of the Life, Letters, and 
Reminiscences of Mr. Sims Reeves, also to be edited by Mr. 
Arthur Lawrence. Here, again, Mr. Lawrence has had his 
predecessors, for did not Mr. Sutherland Edwards put 
together particulars of the Life and Artistic Career of the 
popular tenor, and publish them so long ago as 1881 ? 
Moreover, Mr. Reeves has himself transferred his Recol¬ 
lections to paper and type. The book came out about 
eleven years sinfee, and was quickly followed by Mr. 
Reeves’s other brochure—My Jubilee; or, Fifty Years of 
Artistic Life. 

The first published account of the Baroness Naime was, 
I suppose, the memoir which the Rev. Charles Rogers, 
LL.D., wrote for the first collected edition of the lady’s 
verse. This dates back a good many years. On the other 
hand, it is just five years since Messrs. Oliphant, of Edin¬ 
burgh, issued a little book about the Baroness, from the 
pen of her great-grand-niece. We are now told to expect 
a volume on Lady Nairne and Her Songs, which has been 
written by a clergyman of the Scottish Establishment, and 
which, we may hope, contains some-new matter of interest 
and moment. —f-- 

The next volume of the series of “ Periods in European 
Literature,” edited by Prof. Saintebury, will be on The 
Augustan Age, and from the pen of Mr. Oliver Elton, whom 
some moy recognise as the author of An Introduction to 
Michael Drayton, published at Manchester a few years ago. 
After that will come a volume on The Romantic Triumph, 
by Mr. T. S. Omond, who must not be confounded with 
Mr. G. W. T. Omond. The latter has written books on 
The Lord Advocates of Scotland, The Scottish Union Ques¬ 
tion, Fletcher of Saltoun, and so forth, to say nothing, of 
some stories. Mr. T. S. Omond, I fancy, has published 
only a pamphlet on the subject of English Verse Structure. 
Of Mr. G. Gregory Smith, who has written for the series 
a volume on The Transition Period, I know (I am ashamed 
to say) nothing. 

Nobody, I think, should be a publisher who is not 
fruitful in ideas. As a class, I consider, publishers are 
too fond of the game of “ follow-my-leader.” Thus I see 
that one of them is now announcing a “ Sports Library,” 
a series of little works on separate pastimes, as if I had 
not had dozens (nay, hundreds) of such manuals of all 
sorts and sizes on my table during the last few years! 
When, again, I note the advertisement of a new series of 
publications on Great Masters in Painting and Sculpture, I 
bethink me of the series of handbooks on The Great Artists 
which helps to fill one of the shelves of my library, and 
which appeared no later than the early nineties. In this 
case, to be sure, “artists” stood for “painters” only, so 
to that extent the new series will have novelty. 

I read that the latest editor of Walton’s Lives is going 
to tell us, in his prefatory essay, that in his opinion 
Walton’s merits as a biographer have been exaggerated. 
I dare say they have; but if so, why does this gentleman 
take the trouble to add another to the editions already in 
existence ? Mr. Dent published the Lives in a dainty form 
last year; Messrs. Methuen reprinted them in 1895; and 
there were other editions in 1888 and 1884, no doubt still 
in the market. However, the aforesaid latest editor may 
say what he likes about the Lives. Wordsworth described 
them as “ satellites burning in a lucid ring,” and nothing 
can shake their position as a classic. 

The Bookworm. 
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The Modern Jew. 

The Modem Jew. By Arnold White. (Heinemann. 6s.) 

Eight years ago Mr. Arnold White was sent to Russia 
by the late Baron Hirsch to obtain, if possible, some 
amelioration of the lot of the Russian Jews, and facilities 
for their emigration to the philanthropic colonies founded 
for them in Argentina. It was, therefore, to be hoped 
that in the present volume we might have a temperate, 
reasoned, and evidenced statement of the Jewish case 
that might help to clear away the fog which the extra¬ 
ordinary proceedings at Rennes have thrown round it. 
But it is not thus that Mr. Arnold White has set to work. 
Dominated, apparently, by the desire for “ timeliness,” 
he has collected into one volume the contents of his 
note-books with so little method that the reader is 
hurried by way of England from Russia and the Continent 
to America, then back again to Russia and then to Eng¬ 
land again without apparently any reason. Yet Mr. 
White has done what in him lay to bring some order 
into this chaos. With a faith in the virtues of a good 
headline, he has split his book up into chapters, each 
bearing a title, with, however, but little relation to its 
contents. Thus we turn to the chapter “The Jew in 
America,” to find there nothing but the story, told in the 
sufficient compass of two pages, that two Aragonese 
nobles, “unquestionably of Jewish blood,” lent Ferdinand 
and Isabella the money for Columbus’ expedition of 
discovery; and to the one headed “ Jewish Humour,” to 
be rewarded by about the same quantity of jokes from 
Jewish newspapers. 

But it would be idle to deny that Mr. Arnold White’s 
matter possesses much interest. The main position, to 
which he returns again and again, is that the Jewish 
race are “ increasing by leaps and bounds in numbers, 
in wealth,” and so on, so fast that the nations of Conti¬ 
nental Europe will soon rise upon them and cast them 
forth. Then, he says, they will come to England, who 
alone knows no distinctions among her immigrants, with 
the dire result of “ the press being captured as it has been 
captured on the Continent, and the national life stifled by 
the substitution of material aims for those which, however 
faultily, have formed the unselfish and imperial objects of 
the Englishmen who have made the Empire.” To avert 
these evils but one remedy is, he thinks, possible. Turkish 
Armenia, which he describes somewhat vaguely as lying 
“ between the valley of the Tigris and Euphrates,” has 
been depopulated by Turkish massacres, and is now “ avail¬ 
able for resettlement.” The Jews of Poland and the 
Russian Pale should be dumped there on “ the break-up of 
the Turkish Empire ”—an event which he seems to con¬ 
sider imminent. By this means the flow of pauper immi¬ 
grants into Europe would be cut off, and we should be 
saved from a massacre which would throw back civilisation 
for a hundred years. For it is by no means all Jews to 
whose presence among us Mr. White objects. The rich 
Jews, or “ Jewish aristocracy,” are, in his opinion, worthy 
of all praise. They differ, he says, from their Christian 
peers “ by more strenuous and uniform patriotism, by more 
systematic and larger benevolence, by quickness and by a 
nimbleness and rapidity of intellect, and sensitiveness to 
public opinion [!], which is not a common characteristic of 
nobles of recent creation.” Moreover, they intermarry with 
Christians, and will, therefore, in time become absorbed 
like the Huguenots and other immigrants, whom we have 
welcomed with good results. Then there is the professional 
class, “ the highly-educated and Anglicised Hebrew, who 
has practically relinquished his faith without abandoning 
his racial characteristics.” Although he will not allow his 
daughters to intermarry with Englishmen, he is too valu¬ 
able a citizen to be spared. The pauper Jew immigrant is, 


as we have seen, to be restrained from immigration, but 
there remains the unlovable trading class, nearly always 
belonging to the Ashkenazim, or German - speaking 
variety of Jew, who will neither intermarry with the 
English, provide for his own poor, nor comport him¬ 
self like a decent citizen. “This,” says Mr. White, 
“is the class which is the cause of coming danger; and 
the peril arises, not from their enjoyment of life, nor 
from their capture of the good things that are going, but 
from their hide-bound refusal to discharge the responsi¬ 
bilities as well as accept the privileges of money-making.” 
It seems impossible that England should longer warm 
these vipers in her bosom, and yet Mr. White makes no 
distinct proposal for their removal. They are, no doubt, 
intended to be taken to Armenia, but they are mostly well 
off—the fact that “ they fill the stalls of every fashionable 
theatre, occupy the best rooms at the best hotels,” and the 
like, is dwelt upon with much emphasis—and will, there¬ 
fore, hardly fall under Mr. White’s proposed legislation 
against alien paupers. We can, therefore, only suppose 
that they are to be expatriated by what Mr. White’s 
Russian acquaintances would call “ administrative order,” 
or, in other words, by the scruff of their necks. 

This is a pretty sweeping programme, and, before it is 
adopted, it may be well to see whether there is not some¬ 
thing to be said against it. And here we luckily need 
hardly go beyond the pages of Mr. White’s book. “ You 
are a most polite disputant,” says Sir Anthony Absolute to 
Mrs. Malaprop, “ for every third word you say is on my 
side of the question.” And so it is with Mr. White. 
The Jews are increasing on us hand-over-hand, he says 
in effect. Yet he tells us that the Jews in England 
number “probably not more than 120,000 or 130,000,” 
a figure which he afterwards reduces, without reason 
given, to less than 100,000. Their wealth is enormous is 
another of his arguments; and is met by his own assertion 
that four-fifths of “ the Hebrew population of the world 
drag out an existence of tribulation and anguish” in 
abject poverty. Their children are, he says, “ astonishingly 
clever,” the Jew has obtained “ intellectual pre-eminence ” 
in the professions, and they acquire wealth by “superior 
sharpness over the native-born ”; and then we find him 
giving in full Lord Rothschild’s letter to the parents of the 
pupils in the Jews’ Free School at Spitalfields, warning 
them that the diligent attendance at the Chedorim, or 
Hebrew schools, was enfeebling the minds of their 
children, and his own remark that “ over the Yankee of 
the Eastern States, the Auvergnat, the Scotchman, the 
Armenian, and the Greek mercantile community,” the Jew 
has no pre - eminence of astuteness. Lastly, against 
his statements that Jews cannot be turned from their 
faith, we have his quotations that “250 Jews, or the sons 
of such,” are ordained clergymen of the Church of England, 
and that “ Jewish baptisms are of very frequent occurrence 
in these days ”; while his frequent allegation of the 
“solidarity” of the Jewish people is countered by his 
regret that at the very time when Russia was sweeping 
the lower class of Jews into ghettos under circumstances of 
hideous cruelty, the richer Jews were engaged in raising 
the successive loans without which Russia must soon have 
become bankrupt. We really need go no f urth er to see 
the utter baselessness of the case which Mr. White would 
set up. 

As it is probable that this book will be followed 
by others dealing with the same subject, either from the 
Semite or the anti-Semite point of view, it may be 
as well here to state a few plain facts. In the first 
place, is it the fact that Israol is the sort of monster 
which her foolish enemies and some of her even 
more foolish friends would make out, so prolific that 
her sons would soon, if allowed to increase unchecked, 
outnumber the rest of the human race, and of such 
transcendent abilities that the whole earth must soon 
belong to her ? We have no figures that will enable us to 
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estimate accurately the numbers of the nation before its 
dispersion by the Romans, except the remark of Josephus 
that 1,100,000 perished in the war with Titus {Bell. VI. 
ix. 3). This is probably a gross exaggeration; but 
if we take into account the numbers who were after¬ 
wards killed in the two years’ war with Hadrian (still 
called the War of Extermination), we may guess that a 
million Jews really died at the hands of the Romans. But 
the latter did not kill women and children, regarding them 
rather as valuable property, and on the usual calculation 
this would give a total for the whole nation of six million 
souls. These were the descendants of those who returned 
from the Babylonian captivity; but it was only the fanatics, 
the clergy, and the paupers of the nation who did so 
return. The prosperous Jewish bankers and merchants 
remained with their dependents under the shadow of the 
Persian kings, and it is from them that the Sephardim, 
or Jews of the Peninsula, are probably descended. If we 
consider that they were equal in number to those of the 
Western Dispersion, we shall find that the Jewish sub¬ 
jects of the two Empires before the fall of Jerusalem must 
have numbered twelve million souls, while now, according 
to Whitaker'» Almanack, there are not more than seven 
million in the whole world. Since the War of Extermina¬ 
tion, too, they have been at peace, while the non-Jewish 
nations have endured constant wars, and have yet doubled 
their populations many times over. Where, then, is the 
evidence of their increase ? 

Nor will the legend of the mental superiority of the 
Jews over their neighbours hold water for a moment when 
seriously examined. Few will dispute in these days that 
a sound body is necessary to a sound mind. Yet Dr. 
Jacobs, in 1886, proved before the Anthropological Institute 
(S. A. I. xv. 267) that the modern Jews of all ages contri¬ 
buted more insane, deaf-mute, and blind persons than 
their neighbours to the common stock, and that their 
mortality, after reaching the age of sixty, was also greater. 
Individual cases, of course, prove nothing, but it is 
probable that the average intellectual power of the Jew, 
like that of other Semites, is low in comparison with that 
of the Aryan, or perhaps even of the Mongol races. The 
absolute incapacity which they have shown throughout 
their history to maintain for more than a very short period 
of time any form of self-government is, perhaps, the most 
striking proof of this. On the other hand, they have 
always been willing, as the late Leroy-Beaulieu said (we 
owe Mr. White the quotation), to amalgamate with any 
nation which gives them the chance ; and when the effect 
of religious animosities has died away, they will probably 
be absorbed by the nations among whom they live, to the 
ultimate benefit of both parties. From all which facts it 
results that the anti-Semitic scare is a bugbear which will 
some day follow the fear of witchcraft and the dread of 
the end of the world into the limbo of forgotten follies. 

Goethe. 

He took the suffering human race, 

He read each wound, each weakness clear; 

And struck his finger on the place, 

And said: Thun attest here, awl litre ! 

He looked on Europe’s dying hour 
Of fitful dream and feverish power; 

His eye plunged down the weltering strife, 

The turmoil of expiring life— 

He said : The end is everywhere. 

Art still has truth , take refuge there ! 

And he was happy, if to know 
Causes of things, and far below 
His feet to see the lurid flow 
Of terror, and insane distress, 

And headlong fate, be happiness. 

Matthew Aunou>. 


“ Tiiev call me master, but continue to follow their own 
uses.”—G oetue. 


History in Homespun. 

Letters Received ly the East India Company. Vol. III. : 

1615. Edited by William Foster, B.A. (Sampson 

Low, Marston & Co.) 

We have every respect for the dignity of formal history. 
But for our own reading the sting is less in Gardiner or 
Macaulay than in those documents, artless and unadorned, 
which, written with no eye on posterity, show history in 
the making. The letters now before us are records of the 
early struggles and successes of the East India Company. 
They are mainly reports sent by the factors in India and 
the isles to Sir Thomas Smith and the Company in London. 
In 1615 the charter had been held for sixteen years. 
Settling first in Sumatra and Java, the adventurers had 
made their way to Surat upon the mainland. The 
Portuguese had protested against this invasion of a 
profitable monopoly, and had taken their licking at Swally 
Road. Now it became a question of maintaining the 
commercial position by every possible means. One of the 
factors—William Edwards—was despatched inland to visit 
the Great Mogul, Jahangir, at Ajmere, and sue for his 
favour. Others made haste to write to the Company, 
detailing the qualities of goods which in their experience 
found the most ready market among the natives, and 
requesting the necessary consignments. Thus, Thomas 
Elkington writes: 

Commodities fitting to be sent for this place yearly will 
be some 200 cloths, the most part stametts and Venice 
reds, the rest yellows, popinjays, grass greens, and pink 
colours; but for other colours by no means to send any. 
. . . SworJ-blades, broad and crooked, with thick backs, 
and such as will bow and not stand, but no straight. 
Coral in round or long beads and branches; great vent 
for it here, and will turn to great profit, whereof may it 
please your Worships with the first to send what quantity 
you can procure of any of the sorts, especially round beadB 
and branches, with some amber beads and amber un¬ 
wrought ; fair emeralds and pearls likewise well requested, 
with some crimson-coloured velvets and satins of the best. 
Any other commodity that Our land affordeth I cannot 
perceive to be here requested. 

William Edwards sends very similar advice from Ajmere: 
“ I wish that you send no sad colours of any sorts except 
grass-green, for they delight altogether in light colours, 
and if you hold to those colours now sent, I think you shall 
not err therein.” Divers commodities which would not 
sell had nevertheless a value as presents. Such, for in¬ 
stance, were “ comb-cases, black looking-glasses, cases of 
bottles, pictures, knives, spectacles, burning-glasses, &c.” 

Some five or six white beaver hats, with the brims some¬ 
what broad, would be well accepted ; as many cushionets, 
such as are used in London by women to work upon, with 
their boxes well set forth; some pillow sweet-bag, or 
other like thing of the rockwork used lately in England, 
and now out of fashion, and therefore may be had good 
cheap, give good content. 

The factors had to be liberal of presents both to the 
Mogul and to his grandees. “ We are to buy their 
loves with our moneys.” The great success was scored 
hy a young mastiff which Edwards took to the Mogul. 
A leopard was brought to make trial of it, “ which the 
dog so pinched that few hours after the leopard died.” 
Also it outdid some Persian dogs in a boar-fight, and 
altogether the Mogul was so pleased that he said “ that 
a rich jewel would not have more contented him.” On 
the other hand a fancy portrait of the Mogul painted in 
England turned out, not unnaturally, so unlike that it 
could not be presented. Complaints to the Company as to 
the bad quality of the goods sent out, and of the ship equip¬ 
ment provided for the factors, are not uncommon. 

The baftas you sent iu the Osiuwhr are the most part of 
them so spotted, stained, and some rotten, that they will 
never yield the price they are rated at, and of force they 
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must be so before they were put aboard, for that the papers 
are fair without and the goods rotten within. As also 
the parcel of wax is so bad that no man will look at it. 

The cloth sent by the Dragon was “not very well con¬ 
ditioned ”; sword-blades were “ neither good nor well- 
fashioned ” ; a case of knives had bad blades; the masters 
of the ships neglected a consignment of mastiffs, and they 
died. Worst of all, the workmanship of the vessels proved 
gravely defective. 

In the night and in a stiff gale of wind the (lift her long 
boat brake from her stern, and with her the jolly watt, 
and were both driven into the bottom of the bay, the stem 
of the long boat breaking short off by reason of bad and 
sappy timber whereof it was made and bad workmanship, 
wherein generally your lordships are much abused in all 
your provisions by such workmen as you employ, to the 
hazard of all, shuffling up their work in such manner, in 
hope of never hearing more of it by reason of the length 
of the voyage, as is lamentable to see men to be so respect¬ 
less of the safety of such a voyager and men’s lives, and 
all for some private gain of their own; being thought the 
Hector's foremast was defective before it was set in. 

Apart from these picturesque details of Jacobean 
merchant adventure, the letters contain some elements of 
humour in the bickerings and discomforts of the factors 
themselves. There is, for instance, a certain egregious 
Samuel Juxon, who appears on the scene with a stilted 
epistle to Sir Thomas Smith in which he acknowledges his 
“imbecility” in “ marine discourses,” and fears “ that my 
rustical discourse should in no wise be answerable to him 
that writeth to least effect, or that the splendent and copious 
advice of others may darken and obscure my slender and 
insignificant methods." One can hardly be surprised that 
Sir Thomas Smith curtly endorses the letter, “Of no 
moment at all.” The next we hear of Samuel Juxon is 
that he takes part in a violent quarrel between Mr. John 
Oxwicke and other factors on board the Hector, and declares 
“ that John Oxwicke abused me by most base and vile 
words and struck me twice or thrice on the face until the 
blood gushed out of my nostrils, and challenged me the 
field, in the presence of Edmond Aapenall and Robert 
Johnson.” Shortly afterwards Samuel Juxon’s brief and 
stormy career as a factor closed, for the “flux” or 
dysentery carried him off in fourteen days. 

The majority of the Company’s correspondents are 
business men of no great standing or education. A new 
note is, however, struck in 1615 by the appearance on the 
scene of Sir Thomas Roe. The factors soon saw the 
desirability of having the interests of England represented 
at the court of the Mogul by someone of greater weight 
and significance than themselves. “ A lieger here,” writes 
one of them, “ of necessity you must keep for redressing 
of wrongs, otherwise we must be subject to many incon¬ 
veniences in our affairs, and him to be a scholar of good 
understanding and presence, for such a one will be much 
respected here.” Consequently, in 1615, Sir Thomas Roe 
was sent out as a special ambassador from the court of 
King James to that of the Mogul. Nor could a better 
choice have been made. A scholar, traveller, statesman, 
and man of business, Roe maintained the better Elizabethan 
traditions in the midst of the Jacobean decadence. He 
enjoyed the friendship of John Donne and of Ben Jonson, 
both of whom addressed poems to him. Roe arrived on 
the scene in India about September, and his vigorous 
diplomacy soon triumphed over the difficulties before him. 
His despatches are models of dignity and incisiveness. 
Here is an example, from a protest sent to the discourteous 
and unfriendly Governor of Surat: 

The injuries you have offered me, contrary to the faith 
given by your King, to all civility and law of nations, 
being a free Ambassador, and contrary to your own honour 
and promise, forceth me to send you word I am resolved 
not to endure it. I come hither not to beg, nor do nor 
suffer injury. I serve a King that is able to revenge 
whatsoever is dared to be d°ne against his subjects. I 


come under assurance of the Great Mogul’s firms and 
letters sent unto the King of England, my master, promising 
all love and friendship to him ; and therefore I am con¬ 
fident that no man dare presume to wrong me. ... I am 
sorry for nothing but that ever I vouchsafed to send you 
any remembrance of me, of whom in love you might have 
received anything, but by this course, of me, nor my 
nation, I am resolved you shall never get one pice; assuring 
you I am better resolved to die upon an enemy than to 
flatter him, and for such I give yon notice to take me until 
your master hath done me justice. 

The full narrative of Sir Thomas Roe’s mission is con¬ 
tained in a Journal of his own. This has just been 
re-edited, together with the letters and other documents 
bearing on the subject, by the editor of the present 
volume, Mr. Foster; and should give Roe his rightful 
place as one of the founders of the Empire. A touch of 
comedy is added by the pranks of a page of the ambassa¬ 
dor’s, who was left behind sick at Surat while his master 
went up to Ajmere, and on his recovery caused trouble 
between the factors and the natives by his insolent 
demeanour. He made wanton advances to the wives of 
respectable Banyans, beat the “ peons,” and outraged the 
sentiment of caste by running into the houses and “ putting 
his hands into their pots of meat and drink of purpose to 
anger them.” A very recognisable type of Anglo-Indian 
’Airy! 

The editing of the volume is unexceptionable, and Mr. 
Foster’s notes are always helpful and entertaining. In 
one of them he tells the sad story of the Souldanian Coree 
who was brought home to England by Captain Towerson, 
who kidnapped him at the Cape. He was lodged in Sir 
Thomas Smith’s house, where 

he had to his good entertainment made for him a chain 
of bright brass, an armour, breast, back and head-piece, 
with a buckler, all of brass, his beloved metal; yet all this 
contented him not, for never any seemed to be more 
weary of ill-usage than he was of courtesies; none ever 
more desirous to return home to his country than he; for 
when he had learned a little of our language he would 
daily lie upon the ground, and cry very often thus in 
broken English: Coree home go, Souhlania go, home go. 
And not long after, when he had his desire and was re¬ 
turned home, he had no sooner set footing on bis own 
shore but presently he threw away his cloathes, his linen, 
with all other covering, and got his sheep-skins upon his 
back, guts about his neck, and such a perfum’d cap as 
before we named upon his head; by whom that proverb 
mentioned 2 Peter 2, v. 22, was literally fulfilled: cam's 
ad vomitum. 

And this is the pathos of empire. 


The New Topography. 

Toledo: the Story of an Old Spanish Capital. By Hannah 
Lynch. (Dent & Co. 4s. 6 d. net.) 

A new literature of topography is springing up—a litera¬ 
ture which is concerned more with the spirit of a place than 
with its form. The old topographers came with rule and 
schedule. Even Defoe, whose love of place was as near to 
a passion as anything in his nature, saw only the actualities 
of a town, its houses, shops, inns, trade, and customs. 
These he examined and described with gusto; and so, with 
less genius, Pennant worked, and Grose, and a whole 
school of writers whose methods survive in the ordinary 
guide-book. Your new topographer is different. The 
first thing he does on arriving in a place is to throw himself 
on his back and dream. He postpones all minor inquiry 
until he has caught the spirit of his surroundings. He 
thinks less of the place than of the human spirit which 
has passed into it; he is solicitous to find not a description, 
but a metaphor. In the first sentence of her book Miss 
Lynch speaks of the “ legendary still visage of Toledo.” 
And presently you find her quoting the intensely modern 
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words of M. Maurice Barres: “It is less a town, a noisy 
affair yielding to the commodities of life, than a significant 
spot for the soul, ... an image of exaltation in solitude, 
a cry in the desert.” In the new topography, as we may 
call it, line and measurement, epitaph and inscription, 
orderly sequence of statements are not wanting, but they 
are servants to the early and intuitive comprehension of 
the soul. 

This method lifts topography to a higher notch in the 
literary scale. Books about places have always depended 
for their charm on the amount and the quality of per¬ 
sonality brought to bear on stocks and stones. But now 
the personality is to go farther: it is to see that the 
stocks and stones have accumulated a soul, that the river 
heaves with its own memories, and that the trees preserve 
an undying whisper of tradition. So there will be two 
personalities instead of one, and deep may call unto deep. 

Miss Lynch is sealed of this new school, and we may 
Bay at once that her Toledo is a charming book. In spite 
of her resolve to show us the heart of Toledo, we have 
here presented no city of a nebulous fancy, or a poetic 
wish. Toledo, throned among her rocks above the 
dead Tagus, with her air of surly pride and venerable 
feudality, has to be accounted for by patient procession 
of fact and detail. The vague memory of Celtic shep¬ 
herds watering their flocks along the Tagus; the faint 
finger-mark that indicates Rome’s half-mastery of the city 
of the rocks; the dim days of early faith, and the stubborn 
Toledan Councils that hurled down decrees and bans in 
defiance of the Pope; the short Gothic dynasty lit up by 
the deeds of Wamba and Rodrigo—Rodrigo who invited 
all the chivalry of Europe to his inaugural tourney; then 
the Moslem era, when Toledo foamed at the mouth, and 
struggled, and fell, and rose again in sickening conflict, 
but accepted the Moorish arch, and many a divine ara¬ 
besque and patio, and noble bridges and delicious gardens: 
through all these periods, with their dim and intricate 
associations, Miss Lynch takes us with a verve and a 
loyalty to her main idea which win her pages from any¬ 
thing like tedium. 

Still, we are not ungrateful when we are permitted to 
walk in the Toledo of to-day, and apply its history to its 
appearance. Unfortunately the fierce element in Toledan 
character has declined into rapacity and shameless 
beggary: 

Other Spanish towns are proud and noble in their decay ; 
Toledo is, unhappily, degraded and brutalised. She has no 
commerce, no stir, no money. She has no communica¬ 
tion with the outer world, except through the travellers 
who briefly pass her way, and upou whose exploitation she 
lives. She has no standard of civilisation. Her object is 
to make every foreigner pay for every step he takes along 
her rude and iuhospitable pavements. The people have no 
desire whatever to make a good impression, no pride in the 
hope that the stranger shall go away and speak them fair 
in remote parts. They neither want his good opinion nor 
his sympathy; but they want as much of his money as 
they can get. The ill-will is general. Canons, citizens, 
sacristans, guides, interpreters—all appear to be in a secret 
league to multiply difficulties and exact tips. Only the 
common women, all over Spain the cream of the race, 
retain something of Spanish good-nature and courtesy. 

However, the traveller who is weary of parting with his 
coppers may taste revenge by watching the Toledans 
raking the Tagus for gold that never comes. Miss 
Lynch's picture of the dead river and the gold-seekers is 
sinking: 

The most witching element in the enchantment of this 
river is its stillness, its unfathomable, unbroken quietude. 
In the sixteenth century it was navigable as far as Toledo, 
but the mills upon its bank are now for ever silent: no 
traffic has deflowered its legendary charms ; neither boat 
nor barge cuts a way along its inactive waters. In an age 
when every resource of nature is feverishly applied to the 
service of commerce or luxury, there is something majestic 
in such uselessness. When the wherry that plies sleepily 


from bank to bank floats into view, the sight is a positive 
shock of artistic sensibilities. It seems an idle desecration. 
Only the gold-seekers—symbol of eternal illusion, ever 
nourished and ever elusive to the grasp of man, who builds 
fresh illusions of the ashes of past deceptions—may con¬ 
tinue to trouble its wild and untamed depths. So from 
time to time these children of tradition, believing in the 
tale of its golden sands, go down to the reedy banks, after 
an inundation, with sifters, and industriously gather up 
the sand the river has flung from its bottom. They pour 
water over it, shake it well, and then hungrily examine 
the grains that remain, in the vain hope or finding gold. 
Before Ponz’s time the dean of the Church of the Infantas 
was said to possess a piece of gold cast up by the Tagus, 
and the complaint then was that many another pieoe had 
been carelessly broken and scattered by the silversmiths. 
But Ponz doubts the golden legend even so early as the 
last century. To explain the undoubted fact that the 
river had at different times cast up treasure, he assumes 
that in each reversal and exodus of the race brought 
about by the evolution of Toledo’s history—Roman, Gothic, 
Moorish, Hebrew, and Christian—the fugitives had the 
habit of burying near the river treasure in provision for 
the expected return. Even this is no supposition to be 
scorned, and adds to the romantic interest of the deserted 
Tagus. 

The street scenery of Toledo has the same note of dead¬ 
ness, the present fluttering like scant rags over the past: 

Streets so narrow that hand may touch hand from either 
side, and soft converse be held through opposite windows ; 
so rounded that an enemy advancing might fall upon you 
unperceived. How many lovely facades, alas! eaten 
away, a sullen, magnificent protest against modem times, 
with divine arches showing here and there through miser¬ 
able plaster ! Everywhere Moorish faience, and curious 
Toledan doors in Arabian or Gothic porches, for all the 
world like the doors of palaces in fairyland, ornamented 
with huge carved iron nails. And when the doors stand 
open, glimpses of bright, clean patios, with their gleaming 
bands of amlejos, their centre well, and little stunted trees. 
All so dull, so still, so silent. 

A complaint, and we have done. Miss Lynch’s account 
of the old Toledo sword-making is very meagre: it fills one 
page. Considering that the general reader associates 
Toledo with little else than the steel blades with which 
it armed the knights of Europe, Miss Lynch might, we 
think, have condescended to him more in this matter. 
There is no lack of information on the subject, and it 
would have served Miss Lynch’s turn to have explored it: 
for what is more pathetic than the pretence which is still 
made of keeping up the old crafty The tinkle of dis¬ 
couraged anvils, that will not cease and cannot triumph, 
is Toledo’s voice to-day. 


A Mighty Hunter. 

After Big Game in Central Africa. By Edouard Foil. 

Translated by Frederic Lees. (A. & C. Black. 21s.) 

This chronicle of sport is relieved and elevated by a great 
deal of keen observation. If this were not so, many 
readers might find it difficult to stomach the long tale of 
slaughter. Between August, 1894, and November, 1897, 
M. Foil shot 188 head of big game ami 520 head of small 
game; he snared, trapped, or netted 192 animals; 
poisoned four; and captured twenty-four animals alive. 
As will be surmised, M. Foil is an old hand. For the last 
fourteen years he has travelled incessantly in Africa, hunt¬ 
ing, exploring, observing; and this is not the first record 
of sport he has published. The Fo.i expedition, of which 
this book gives the sporting side, started from the Zambesi 
in August, 1894, to cross Africa. M. Foil had a mission 
from the Minister of Public Instruction, and it is clear 
from Mr. Lee’s statements that ho did an immense amount 
of scientific work and collected specimens with industry 
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and acumen for the Paris Museum. The grande medaille 
(Par was awarded him lor these results by the Paris 
Geographical Society; and M. Foil is preparing a separate 
and larger book dealing with the general results ol his 
journey. 

Here we pass from Mr. Lee’s introduction to a frank 
and curiously French chronicle of shooting. M. Foil 
appears to be a thorough sportsman, but he recounts 
his exploits with the fervour and fancy of a Frenchman. 
He adopts the dramatic present tense on almost all 
occasions, and when this is not enough he showers dots 
among his words, and seems to pant as he narrates the 
tale of thrilling danger or escape. As a specimen of 
M. Foil’s more excited manner, take his description of 
his really narrow escape from a gigantic wounded 
elephant. He and his native hunters had encountered 
a small herd of elephants, and in the end they killed 
four. But not before one of the animals had nearly 
avenged his race. A cry of rage from an unexpected 
quarter, a “ shrill trumpet-blast similar to the shriek of a 
siren,” and the black mass “ bursts like a locomotive from 
the thicket we are skirting.” 

Each of us leap aside in search of safety. . . . Kambombe 
and Tchegallo, who were ahead, make off to the left; 
Tambarika and Bodzani scamper off the way we came; 
Msiambiri and I dash straight ahead through the hole 
made by the herd. . . . The ground trembles. ... A 
sinister rustling of the leaves, a breaking of branches, 
the shriller and shriller trumpet blasts tell us that the 
elephant is behind, and overtaking us. . . . There is no 
doubt about it. . . . We throw down our heavy rifles so 
as to run the quicker. 

It is impossible to describe the terror, mingled with 
rage, which fills me at this moment. During our mad 
race all my thoughts are snmmed up as follows: “ No 
rifle, . . . many elephants killed with impnnity, and this 
is the hour of reckoning! . . . the game is up, ... a 
rapid vision of my native country.” . . . That is all. . . . 
And now, clenching my fists, I run and jump in a supreme 
struggle for life. . . . Minutes slip by and seem hours. 
Some one, whom I recognise as Msiambiri, though without 
seeing him. brushes past me. . . . Our feet pus swiftly 
over the ground ; trees upon trees flash past. . . . Behind 
us the shrill cries stop, but on our heels are heavy footsteps 
which shake the ground ; a powerful, spasmodic breathing 
is heard; then, warm air passes over my shoulders and 
neck. . . . Heavens! it is its trunk. . . . “Tchitamba! 
tchitamba! ” (trunk), murmurs the wretched fellow at my 
side. On we fly, maddened and blinded, bruising ourselves 
in grazing trees, insensible either to thorns which tear us 
or to branches which whip our faces. ... It is useless! 
... I shall soon grow feeble and fall. . . . Then I hear, 
as in a dream, the cry “ A mala!” (“It is all over”), 
uttered in despairing accents, and I see a body rise in the 
air. ... I am alone. . . . The noise has ceased. ... I 
continue running for a few seconds unconsciously, but the 
awakening comes ... I stop, and the reality stares me 
in the face. . . . Yes, I am saved ; but the other is dead!— 
and through my fault. . . . Remorse and regret complete 
my distraction. ... I lean against a tree, faltering, 
overcome. 

After this it is pleasant to find M. Foil in his 
appendix writing generously and calmly about the 
elephant. He there discusses the possibility of domesti¬ 
cating the African elephant, and he has the candour to 
admit that this desirable and profitable end will never be 
gained until the hunting of the elephant is forbidden 
in Central Africa. At present the animals’ habits are 
being modified by the everlasting chase. No longer do 
elephants herd calmly in grass countries and among the 
swamps and shelters that they love. Instead they are 
continually on the move. “ A herd here to-day will be 
fifty miles away to-morrow, and the day after will be some¬ 
where else. Probably you will never see it again.” Under 
these conditions elephants cannot be captured. A stray 
elephant may be caught, but the opportunity to create 
establishments like those in India is not existent. The 


elephant’s powers of travel and its distinctive character 
among beasts are thus touched on by M. Foil: 

The elephant has only one enemy—man. It fears none 
of the animals. In addition to intelligence relatively 
superior to theirs, it possesses strength, size, courage if need 
be, and, moreover, a sense of touch more delicate than that 
of any of them, even the monkey. It travels everywhere, 
swims like an amphibian and crosses ravines and rivers, 
forests and thickets, without distinction. Everything 
gives way before it. It climbs and descends hills which 
one would think inaccessible to it; it crosses whole coun¬ 
tries in a night, like an undisputed master in his vast 
domains; it is here, there, and everywhere, biding like a 
mouse despite its great size, and noiselessly disappearing 
like an unseizable Proteus, much to the discomfort of the 
hunter ; finally, if its life is spared, it is ready to become 
once more, as in former times when it fought by his side, 
the ally, the friend, the servant, and the protector of man. 
The elephant is the true king of animals. Compare this 
noble animal with the useless lion, that nocturnal prowler 
at the mercy of a pack of wolves. 

M. Foil admits that the death-pangs of an elephant are 
enough to make the most hardened hunter remorseful. 
“ Several times have I said to myself, upon seeing these 
splendid animals suffer, that I ought to place my rifle in 
the gun-rack for ever.” No such feelings attend the 
slaying of a man-eating lion, a fine instance of which 
occurs early in the narrative. A couple of natives came to 
speak to M. Foil on behalf of a chief. They said that a lion 
had eaten an old woman, and had since come prowling in 
search of another meal. M. Foil set off to the village, 
and, on the very night of his arrival, when it was too late 
to organise a hunt, the same lion appeared and carried off 
a boy at the very moment when he cautiously reached 
through the half-open door of his mother’s hut to take up 
a bundle of firewood. An immense clamour arose, and 
the mother threw herself in tears at the Frenchman’s feet. 
At daylight, with ten natives, M. Foil set off in chase, and 
very soon traces of the lion and child were found. At last 
M. Foil was in this position: he could see the tops of tall 
grass swaying, but could not locate the hidden lion. 
Kambombe mounts a tree; the other natives take up 
strategic positions. 

Kambombe gives me information in a low voice from his 
tree : “ He’s off. . . . No, he comes this way. . . . 
He stops and looks in the direction of the men. . . . He 
raises his mane. . . . Ah! he comes in your direction 
... at walking pace. . . . He is going to pass the ant¬ 
hill. . . . Ah! if you were here! . . . How well I see 
him. . . . He looks behind him. . . . There he is! there 
he is! . . . Get back a little ; get back! ” 

One can understand with what anxiety I hear these 
words. Following his advice, I retire two steps. My men 
are behind me with their weapons ready. “ Only fire in 
case of necessity.” I tell them. . . . “ Don’t hurry yourself ” 

. . . murmurs Tambarika. 

The rustling grass bends forward, then opens on either 
side, and the lion walks out eight yards away from me, 
looking behind him, engrossed by the noise of the voices. 
Upon turning his head he sees me standing motionless, 
shows his teeth, and snarls, without deviating from his 
path. At the same time his tail rises, he flattens his ears, 
and I see he is going to charge at the very moment when, 
having followed him with my rifle, and aiming at the nape 
of his neck, I pull the trigger. . . . His four feet give 
way under him, and he faffs stone-dead without a move¬ 
ment. [. . .] At the camp in the evening, when looking at 
the sky sown with stars, so serene and calm, I was still 
thinking of the poor negress over there, her mother’s heart 
so wrung, and I asked myself how many such unknown 
sorrows there arc each day in the universe. 

Turning again to M. Foil’s appendix, we find an in¬ 
teresting note on the precise behaviour of a lion when, 
as in the above case, it is met at close quarters and i s 
provoked to attempt a charge. In the daytime lions 
usually avoid travellers, and, when seen, make off with 
an assumption of dignity until they are out of sight, when 
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they suddenly gallop off to safety. But a lion’s tactics can 
never be reckoned on with certainty, and it is important 
to be able to interpret its behaviour. 

First signs of anger are shown as follows : its _ tail 
rapidly twists from side to side, the bottom slightly rising; 
and, the black tassel at the end beating the air, it lowers 
its head more than usual and growls, at intervals showing 
its teeth. Then its voice becomes louder, it roars, shows 
its teeth, and lowers its ears, the movements of the tail 
increasing all the time. At the time of charging- that is, 
at the height of its anger—the tail rises in the air until it 
is almost vertical, the black tassel continues to move, the 
ears are flattened completely, and the animal comes toward 
you at a slow trot, then at a gallop, and finally springs 
forward with open mouth and extended claws. Some¬ 
times it shows these various symptoms without charging, 
restrained by prudence ; but it never charges without 
showing them. When the tail rises the hunter can bring 
his rifle to his shoulder and await his opportunity. In 
hunting, a man who is on his guard is worth four. A 
charge is extremely dangerous, almost always fatal when 
unexpected, either because of dense vegetation or. other 
causes; but if you see the animal getting ready, flight is 
useless. Stand your ground: the only thing to do is to 
keep cool and trust in your weapon. 

M. Foil’s rifle seems never to have been silent; yet he 
had a hunter’s disappointments in full measure. Once, 
after a month of nightly watchings, he comments: 

Eight successful days out of thirty-seven! That was 
sufficient, however, for I killed animals which amply repaid 
me for my trouble. But what feelings of discouragement 
I have had also, what moments of real anguish ? How 
many times have I said to myself on returning, tired out 
by my night of waiting, during which fever was my only 
visitor : “I shall return there no more! ” Yet I was 
there in the evening. There is a host of sensations in the 
life of a nocturnal hunter which would need a more 
skilful pen than mine to describe them adequately. 

But even in these pages M. Foil gives us many a hint 
of the psychology of the combats and ambushes incident 
to big game snooting. Mr. Lees’ translation might be 
better. The excess of the present tense might have been 
avoided, and in not a few cases the rendering is too literal. 
But the book is well edited and well illustrated, and it 
provides some memorable reading. 


Scamping- the West Countrie. 

A Boole of the West. Yol. I., Devon; Vol. II., Cornwall. 

By S. Baring-Gould. (Methuen. Each 6s.) 

One thing is very certain, patience is a virtue that every 
day recedes farther from “popular ” authors. Their books, 
which come tumbling one upon the other like boys from 
school, bear every mark of hurry, and the ambition to be 
immediately read and remunerated seems to be the only 
one that has any force with them. To make literature, 
that is a secondary matter entirely. Let us take Mr. 
Baring-Gould as an example. Many years ago he wrote 
Mehalah and John Herring, wherein are strength and order 
and a dominant purpose. To-day he puts forth A Book of 
the West, two bulky volumes of odds and ends of gossip 
concerning Cornwall and Devon, flung down just as they 
came into his head, without any studious care for arrange¬ 
ment or well-knit framework. In the preface we find 
these disarming sentences: 

In this Book of the 1 Vest I have not sought to say all 
that might be said relative to Devon and Cornwall; nor 
have I attempted to make of it a guide-book. I have 
rather endeavoured to convey to the visitor to our western 
peninsula a general idea of what is interesting, and what 
ought to attract his attention. The book is not intended 
to supersede guide-books, but to prepare the mind to use 
these latter with discretion. . . . My object, then, must 
not be misunderstood, and my book harshly judged 
accordingly. There are ten thousand omissions, but 1 


venture to think a good many things have been admitted 
which will not be found in guide-books, but which it is 
well for the visitor to know, if he has a quick intelligence 
and eyes open to observe. 

The critic’s ground is here almost cut from under his feet. 
Mr. Baring-Gould practically says: “lam writing merely 
for tourists as much in a hurry as myself. It is no business 
of any reviewer at all.” But when books are printed and 
bound and illustrated, and marked six shillings, and entitled 
pretentiously, they come into the reviewer’s purview, and 
we therefore feel bound to protest. Moreover, we 
know something of Devon and Cornwall, and have much 
love for them, and we hate to see them perfunctorily 
treated. Mr. Baring-Gould has not even so far revised 
his work as to take out the phrase “ the writer of this 
article ” in the middle of it, thus betraying its miscellaneous 
origin. A book entitled A Book of the West should be 
a real book, the outcome of much pains and much toil and 
much thinking. 

The pity of it is, that Mr. Baring-Gould is really a 
good and erudite writer. He knows his subject well; 
he knows the West-Country people; he is interested 
in legends; he has a robust, sympathetic, tolerant mind, 
and a fine sense of life. In other words, he is the bom 
historian of Devon and Cornwall. Yet, instead of doing 
the work thoroughly, easefully, once for all, he pitches out 
these volumes of anecdotes and quotations, scraps and 
whimsies, and passes on to his next piece of book making, 
having accomplished really nothing at all. The thing was 
worth doing slowly, laboriously— in short, thoroughly. 
It must now be done again : as it stands it is a medley. 
It is not guide-book, as Mr. Baring-Gould admits—it is 
too heavy and cumbersome and incomplete; it is not 
history—it is too haphazard and incomplete; it is not 
narrative—it is too jumpy. It is just the erratic, disordered 
talk of a clever, well-informed, genial man, printed and 
bound up with pictures. It is notes for a good book; 
it is anything but the book itself. We have a theory that 
in compiling this go-as-you-please effort Mr. Baring- 
Gould was carried away by the ideal which rose before 
him as he penned this sentence in connexion with Lynton 
(a sentence surely out of place in any work which does 
not profess to be a guide-book): “At Lynton is the fine 
mansion of Sir George Newnes, the publisher of Tit Bits 
and many kindred papers, who was created a baronet by 
Mr. Gladstone for political services.” 

Every now and then Mr. Baring-Gould shows us what 
an epic he might have made. Thus, in the Cornish volume, 
in an excellent ohapter concerning smuggling, there is this 
fine passage : 

I was in a little seaport tavern in Cornwall one winter’s 
evening, over a great fire, with a company of very old 
“ salts,” gossiping, yarning, singing, when up got a 
tough old fellow with a face the colour of mahogany, and 
dark, piercing eyes, and the nose of a hawk. Planting his 
feet wide apart, as though on deck in a rolling sea, be 
began to sing in stentorian tones a folk-song relative to a 
highwayman in the old times, when Sir John Fielding, the 
blind magistrate at Westminster, put down highway 
robbery. 

The ballad told of the evil deeds of this mounted robber 
of the highways, and of how he was captured by “ Field¬ 
ing’s crew” and condemned to die. It concluded: 

When I am dead, borne to my grave, 

A gallant funeral may I have; 

Six highwaymen to carry me, 

With good broadswords and sweet liberty. 

Six blooming maidens shall bear my pall, 

Give them white gloves and pink ribbons all; 

And when I’m dead they’11 tell the truth, 

I was a wild and wicked youth. 

At the conclusion of each verse the whole assembly re¬ 
peated the two final lines. It was a striking scene; their 
eyes flashed, their colour mounted, they hammered with 
their fists on the table and with their heels on the floor. 
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Some,, in the 1 wildness of their excitement, sprang up, 
thrust their hands through their white or grey hair, and 
flourished them, roaring like bulls. 

When the song was done, and composure had settled 
over the faces of the excited men, one of them said 
apologetically to me: “ You see, Sir, we be all old 
smugglers, and have gone agin the law in our best days.” 

That is the best thing in the hook. 

Mr. Baring-Gould’s quaint stories are sometimes 
excellent. “I am not sure,” he writes, “that West- 
Country women ever forget that they were once comely. 
An old woman of seventy-five was brought forward to be 
photographed by an amateur; no words of address could 
induce her to speak till the operation was completed; she 
then put her finger into her mouth. ‘ You wouldn’t ha’ 
me took wi’ my cheeks failed in? I just stuffed the 
Western Mournin' News into my mouth to fill’n out.’” 
Peter Odgers lived at Mullion, in Cornwall. One day when 
out with his horse and cart he drank too freely of cider, and 
was overcome. Some boys took the horse out of the cart 
and drove it away. An hour later Peter awoke. “Well, 
if iver! ” he said. “ Be I Peter Odgers, or be I not ? ’Tis 
contrary anyway. If I be Peter Odgers, I’ve lost an ’orse; 
if I baint, why I’ve gained a cart.” 

A final objection—the book is without an index. 


Yiddish. 

The IItutory of Yiddish Literature in the Nineteenth Century. 

By Leo Wiener. (Nimmo.) 

Obviously the first question is: “What is Yiddish?” 
and we ore bound to say fcttat we have had some difficulty 
in excavating the answer from Herr Wiener’s imperfectly 
ordered introduction. Herr Wiener has spared no pains 
or learning in writing this book: he has made a tour 
through Europe with the express view of gathering 
material; he has ravaged the book-stores of Warsaw and 
Cracow, and has collected a library of eighteen hundred 
Yiddish volumes, which now repose in Harvard Library. 
His erudition is undoubted; but if he had joined to it "a 
little more respect for the methodical and lucid exposition 
of first principles, his ignorant readers would have had 
doubled cause for gratitude. Briefly speaking, it appears 
that Yiddish, more politely termed Judieo-German, and 
more impolitely Jargon, is a dialect of High German, 
written in a Hebrew alphabet, and largely adulterated 
with Hebrew and Sclavonic elements. Hebrew being the 
“learned” language of the Jews throughout the Middle 
Ages, Judswo-German naturally absorbed Hebrew, just as 
other German dialects absorbed Latin. The Sclavonic 
infusion is explained by the history of the language. It 
was used by the colonies of Jews from the Middle Rhine 
who settled in Bohemia, Russia, and Poland about the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. It was fostered by 
the isolated life of such communities, in ghettos and pales, 
which prevented their taking part, as Jews have done, for 
instance, in England and Spain, in the normal literary and 
linguistic development of the countries they inhabited. 
Even the Getman Jews, from the time of Mendelssohn 
onwards, became merged in Gentilism: in the Sclavonic 
lands alone they have remained to this day a caste. Up 
to the nineteenth century, Yiddish literature remained 
thoroughly mediaeval in its type, and in its popular 
branches it is so still. But during the last hundred years 
it has been used also by enlightened Jews, who desired to 
set on foot among their backward countrymen a propa¬ 
ganda of the Mendelssohnian reform. Had they succeeded 
Yiddish would probably have ceased to exist. Probably it 
will, in any case, perish before long; but its end has been 
deferred by the Russian persecution of the eighties, and by 
the renewed migrations of Yiddish-speaking Jews to dwell 
as aliens in London, and to an even greater extent in 

America. 


The Jews were, as Herr Wiener says, “ the most potent 
factors in the dissemination of folk-literature in the Middle 
Ages,” and popular Yiddish literature remains a mass of 
folk-stories and folk-lore garnered from all ends of the 
earth: 

Their mysterious world is peopled with the imaginary 
beings of the Talmud, the creatures of German mythology, 
and the creations of the Slavic popular mind. These exist 
for them, however, not as separate entities, but as trans¬ 
fused into an organic whole in which the belief of Baby¬ 
lonia and Assyria has much of the outward form of the 
superstition of Russia, just as the spirits of Poland and 
Germany are made to be brothers to those of Chaldra and 
Egypt. To their minds the transmigrated souls of the 
Oilgulim, the scoffing Leezim, the living dead bodies of the 
Meessim, the possessmg Dibukim, the gruesome Scheedim, 
are as real as the Itieeen and Schraetele of Germany, and the 
Niechtgute (niedobry), Wukodlaki (werewolf), Zlidne, Upior 
(vampyre), and Domowoj of Russia. The beast Reem of the 
Talmud, the Piperruilter (Lindwurm) of Germany, are not 
less known to them than the fabled animals of Russian fairy 
tales. In case of sickness they consult with equal success 
the miracle-working Rabbi with his lore derived from 
Talmud and Cabbala, as the Tartar medicine-man (znachar), 
or get some old woman to recite tbe ancient formula for 
warding off the evil eye. 

If you try to analyse out from this cosmopolitan mass the 
racial characteristics, two present themselves. Yiddish is 
essentially urban and profoundly melancholy. Its folk¬ 
song is lyrical, but entirely devoid of natural magic. 
Humanity is all in all; its setting nothing. If a flower or 
a tree is named it is as a symbol, not for delight The Jew, 
indeed, has' been since the dispersion a dweller in cities. 
Centuries of exclusion and oppression, moreover, have set 
their brand upon his Ethos. 

The perfection of art is to the mind of a Jew its ability 
to move to tears. It is expected of the violinist that he 
shall play the saddest tunes in the minor key, such as will 
make his hearers weep like “beavers”; the precentor’s 
reputation depends on his powers to crush his audience, to 
call forth contrition of spirit, to make the hearts bleed ; 
and the author who can make his reader dissolve in tears, 
no matter how absurd the story, is sure to become popular 
with a Jewish public. 

Let us tell the reader a secret. Yiddish literature does 
not come to much after all. It is the voice of a worn-out 
people, hidebound in convention, and missing the Antaean 
contact with earth which is the fount of song. Therefore, 
for the most part, we forbear quoting. But for a sample 
here are two brief stanzas, with Herr Wiener’s translation. 
And perhaps they have something of the lyric cry : 

Jahren kleine, Jahren schoene, 

Was sent ihr aso wenig da ? 

Ihr sent nor gekummen, 

Me bat euch schoen aufgenummen, 

ITn’ sent nor gewe’n bei uns cin Scho ? 

Jahren junge, Jahren g’ringe, 

Was sent ihr aso gich aweg ? 

Es seht euch nit kcin Augel, 

Es derjagen euch nit die Voegel, 

Ihr sent aweg gar ohn’ ein Eck’! 

Little years, beautiful years, why are there so few of 
you ? You had scarcely come, you were well received, and 
you stayed but an hour with us'—Young years, light 
years, why have you passed so quickly P Not an eye can 
see you, not a bird can fly as swiftly, you have passed 
without return. 

The folk - literature of Yiddish has always been very 
largely in the hands of the badchcns or marshaliks. These 
are jesters, whose proper functions are at weddings. Origi¬ 
nally they delivered witty and even serious discourses to 
the bride, the bridegroom, and the guests; they came to 
form a regular minstrel class, and at the present time they 
are chiefly singers of songs. The Yiddish theatre also 
has its rise in specific national custom. The earliest plays 
are mysteries performed on the feast of Purim, and dealing 
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with each subjects as “The Sale of Joseph,” “Ahasuerus,” 
and “David and Goliath.” There is a secular theatre 
now; but the mysteries are still played by iadchen* and 
beggar-students, and, in strangely corrupt forms, serve, 
like our own St. George play, for tne mummers at festival 
queUt. 

Herr Wiener deals at length with the chief figures of 
the Yiddish literary revival of the last half-century. He 
singles out for especial praise Leon Perez; and quite 
rightly, for in the “Chrestomathy,” which concludes the 
book, Perez’ “ Bontsie Silent ” stands out with startling 
eflect from the mediocrity of its companions. We regret 
that we have not room to quote this fine story, remarkable 
alike for its humanity and its satirical vigour. Perez is 
clearly an artist. But, as Herr Wiener points out, it is, 
in a sense, by accident that Perez writes in Yiddish at all. 
Himself emancipated, and thoroughly in touch with 
general European learning and culture, he devotes himself 
to the spiritual enfranchisement of his own people. He 
regards literature, not as “ a flimsy pastime of the otiose, 
but a consolation to those who have no other consolation; 
a safe and pleasurable retreat for those who are buffeted 
about on the stormy sea of life.” He is not, however, 
popular; and Yiddish critics say that his love of symbolism 
makes him unintelligible to precisely that class for whom 
he writes. Verily, the prophet is without honour in his 
own country. 


Other New Books. 

Reminiscences op the Kino of Roumania. 

Edited by Sidney Whitman. 

From the Balkan Peninsula the jangling sound of confused 
issues arises without much interruption; Servia, Bulgaria, 
Montenegro, and what is left of European Turkey joining 
in the hubbub each with its own peculiar note of discord. 
Only from Roumania do we seldom hear anything, until 
people have come to forget that it is one of the emanci¬ 
pated states of Turkey, and to imagine that it is separated 
from those who are its fellows by something broader and 
deeper than the Danube. For this happy state of things 
the Roumanians are indebted to no overweening merit of 
their own. They, too, have known the worse than 
Turkish curse of Levantine and Phanariot rule, and had 
they been left without, or even with indifferent guidance, 
would have been in no better condition than the Servians 
now are. The credit belongs to King Charles, or Carol, 
the Prince of Hohenzollem-Sigmaringen, who was elected 
to rule over the provinces of Moldavia and Wallachia in 
1866, and has for three-and-thirty years worked for his 
adopted country in the face of misrepresentation and 
opposition with the happiest results. 

King Charles was the second son of Prince Charles 
Anthony of Hohenzollem-Sigmaringen, and was bora 
just over sixty years ago. Though a Hohenzollern, he 
is partly French by descent, his paternal grandmother 
having been a Princess Murat, ana his maternal grand¬ 
mother Stefanie Beauharnais, the adopted daughter of 
Napoleon I. This mixed descent will account for the 
many non-German traits which are to be found in his 
character. The story of his arrival in the Principalities 
reads like a chapter from some romance of Ruritania, and 
the spectacles of Herr Hettingen, the second-class carriage 
through Austria (then arming against Prussia), the landing 
at Tumu Severin, and the headlong gallop to Bucharest, 
were but a fitting prelude to the stormy and difficult years 
which were to follow. Many a time did Prince Charles 
think of resignation; but he acted always on his father’s 
maxim, “ A wise and an honest ruler must never pursue 
a personal policy, but only a national one.” That the 
king possesses the power of statecraft in the highest 
degree is shown by the way in which he has surmounted 


the financial troubles of Roumania, the pitfalls of the 
Jewish question, the dangers of the Franco-German War 
and of the Russo-Turkish War—when the very existence 
of the country was at stake—the peasant rising of eleven 
years ago, and the dynastic opposition which has been 
scurrilous and bitter ever since he took up his duty. All 
this is set forth clearly in Mr. Whitman’s story, and an 
added value is given to the book by the letters from Queen 
Victoria, the Czar, the German Emperor, Napoleon HI., 
and others, by which it is illustrated. Especially to be 
noticed are the prescient letters of Prince Charles Anthony, 
King Charles’s father, who, writing in closest intimacy 
to his son, showed a statecraft and a gift of political fore¬ 
sight which prove him to have been a very remarkable 
man. 

The book really ends with the coronation of King 
Charles on May 22, 1881, when the independence won on 
the battlefields in Turkey was finally acknowledged, and 
Roumania became a kingdom, and one of the great 
European family. The king’s crown was, in accordance 
with his wish, made of steel from a Turkish gun captured 
at Plevna, and in putting it on, King Charles said, 
“ I assume with pride this crown, wrought from a cannon 
sprinkled with the blood of our heroes, and consecrated 
by the Church; I accept it as a symbol of the independ¬ 
ence and power of Roumania.” Mr. Sidney Whitman has 

f iven us a valuable contribution to the history of the 
tates of Eastern Europe, and one which throws many 
a sidelight on the politics of the greater States of Europe 
during the past thirty years. Incidentally, it proves how 
large a part the personality of a ruler still plays on the 
world’s stage, and the superiority of a limited monarchy 
over all other forms of government. (Harper Bros. 10s. 6d.) 

The English Lake District Fisheries. 

By John Watson. 

The “Angler’s Library” has established its claim to 
confidence, and this volume is as good as its predecessors. 
No doubt Mr. Watson’s book can be regarded only as a 
tentative guide, for, as he himself points out, the great 
system of lakes, tarns, and rivers with which he deals 
contain potentialities of sport far beyond anything now 
existing in the Lake District. Excellent as the sport is in 
many places, the natural advantages of the district have 
not yet been much cultivated or improved. In this con¬ 
nexion the author prints a very practical letter from 
Captain Ormrod, of Wyresdale Park, Lancashire, in 
which the writer, after declaring that he has always looked 
upon the Lake District as “thousands of acres of water 
almost wasted,” sketches the lines on which reform should 
proceed. He says: 

I consider it quite out of the question to think of 
improving the larger lakes at present. Beyond keeping 
down the perch, which are far too numerous. I should not 
interfere with the present state of things. Porch can be 
netted out during the spawning season very easily, and 
destroyed. They do little harm to trout except for the 
fact of their being most voracious, and where there are a 
lot of perch there cannot be many trout. 

What I should suggest is that a start should be made 
with one of the smallest lakes in the Lake District. 

If the thing is properly managed in a practical manner, 
in three years’ time the fame of this little lake will have 
reached over England. New fishing hotels will be started 
on its banks; fishing tickets will be sold which will begin 
to repay the outlay; and hotel managers who live on other 
lakes less favoured will be clamouring for some way of 
introducing fresh blood into their waters, so that they too 
may benefit by the influx of angling visitors. There is no 
exaggeration in all this. 

The literature of fishing in the Lake District is curiously 
scant, and is not very practical. Mr. Watson’s work is 
perhaps a shade too practical, but his material is so 
extensive that he must have been hard put to it to find 
space for necessary information, apart from reminiscence 
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or anecdote. But he pauses to remark that the casual 
visitor knows little of the beauties of Windermere. 

It is alike beautiful in spring, in summer, in autumn, in 
winter; and only those who know the “river lake” as 
comparative strangers are bold enough to set the tran- 
tceident beauty of one season against another. 

Its ordinary aspects are known to thousands of people; 
fewer know the gr*at charm of trout-fishing through 
a summer night; and fewer still, perhaps, the almost 
inexpressible beauty of being abroad on the lake just at 
the dawn of a new day in May or early June. These are 
things which must be experienced—they leave impressions 
which can never be translated. 

The hook is admirably illustrated by photographs. 
(Lawrence & Bullen. 5s.) 

Illustbatkd Spobtino Books. By J. Hkbbkbt Slates. 

Illustrated sporting books are entirely worthy of a well- 
arranged catalogue to themselves, and this has now been 
provided by Mr. Slater. Published prices or auction 

C s are given throughout the volume, which forms a very 
y guide to an interesting and rather recondite world 
of books. (Gill.) 


Fiction. 

Siren City. By Benjamin 8wift. 

(Methuen & Co. 6s.) 

In earlier books Mr. Swift has been preoccupied with his 
own brilliance, and these books have suffered, as books 
will, from such a preoccupation. We are glad to observe 
that in Siren City he has almost abandoned the pyrotechnic 
displays of youth, and settled down to the serious develop¬ 
ment of his talent. Siren City is certainly his best book, 
and it is the work of a strong man. It has sobriety, not 
only of manner, but of spirit. It will command respect, in 
place of the wonder accorded to his previous novels. 
Nevertheless, it is so far from being a complete success 
that after the perusal the faults, not the merits, stand out 
conspicuous. The faults are of several kinds, and they 
differ in degree. 

To begin with the most important, the theme has 
intrinsically neither originality nor bigness, and it is not 
treated in a way to conceal these defects. The siren city 
is Naples. Mrs. Morpeth and Rebecca, wife and daughter 
of a great English banker, are on a visit there. They 
meet Count Hector di Rosa, who calls himself of the 
historic family of Maddaloni. Hector is handsome, 
passionate, vicious, and a fool. Rebecca falls in love with 
him; he gives a ball in his immense bare palace, and in 
an instant they are engaged. The banker angrily recalls 
his wife and daughter. Hector follows them to England, 
stays at the Morpeth mansion in Pont-street, and ends by 
infuriating the banker. He elopes with Rebecca. Married 
to the rascal, and isolated in the immense bare palace, 
Rebecca suffers a sudden and horrible delusion. She has 
a child; her husband gets imprisoned for life for a lottery 
fraud; her mother dies. She returns to England ; after 
much delay is reconciled to her father; journeys again to 
Italy to see Hector die; and then marries an excellent 
guardsman, Roland, who from the beginning has adored 
her. These things, with the machinations of a couple of 
Neapolitan usurers, Yacca and Tizio, constitute the plot. 

It is just the usual story of the young woman who at 
the bidding of her heart makes a silly mistake, and emerges 
safe in the end by means of a nicely contrived piece of 
good fortune. We must have encountered the identical 
plot dozens of times. Of course Mr. Swift has added 
Naples. His descriptions of Naples and the Neapolitans 
are good, the best things in the book, though inclined to 
the hue of purple. Here is one: 

Neapolitans are noctambulists, and love their city as 
much when it covers itself, like London, with the dark as 


with a garment. The great red beacon of Vesuvius is the 
city’s torch and pillar of fire by night, and in the starry 
south there is always a great leagae of stars. The sea, all 
the silver and gold of it, pouring round the happy isles, is 
the city’s broad southern gate, and when it is moon-bright or 
moon-yellow, as in autumn, there is no more amazing scene. 
Temples of the Saracens, temples of Serapis, old shrines of 
the sun and pillars of forgotten gods, may still be seen, 
watching the bay from their ruins, and stretching gaunt 
arms out of forgotten ages. And although those altars and 
symbols are now dust, the heart of Naples is still pagan, city 
of suffering, bride that has endured the caresses and lusts of 
countless aliens and barbarians, when they came to make 
their bed with her by the sea. Mysterious mistress who 
has been in wedlock with North and South, and in harlotry 
with East and West, putting on gold raiment of the morn¬ 
ing, all nations have drunk of the wine of the wrath of 
her fornication, and the kings of the earth have committed 
fornication with her, and the merchants of the earth are 
waxed rich through the abundance of her delicacies! Her 
streets indeed may be gay, but her gaiety is full of the 
earnestness of vital and organic passion. It is a gaiety 
whose goal is persons as well as things, and which, 5 un¬ 
satisfied, never lets itself go unavenged. 

He has in truth made Naples a siren city, but it is not a 
siren city for his characters. It does not “ call ” to them 
like the East. Indeed, most of them seem to regard it as 
a beautiful place to depart from. Even when Rebecca 
lives within it, she shuts herself up and will not see it. 
Curiously, this part of the book is the only part in which is 
struck the lofty and dignified note of tragic pathos. Else¬ 
where, either Mr. Swift has curbed himseff too tight, or 
he has failed to find any grand aspect of his theme. The 
consequence is that, except for the episode of Rebecca’s 
dreadful isolation in the palace, the actual story has an air 
of being common, undistinguished. 

To leave this and come to the next point—that of con¬ 
struction. We are bound to say that Mr. Swift’s ideas 
upon the proper shape of a novel have amazed us. The 
story begins on page 29, and it duly ends on the last page. 
Pages 1-28 should have occurred immediately after page 
287. We seek in vain for a reason why Mr. Swift should 
have selected, apparently by chance, a passage from the 
conclusion of his tale, and placed it at the front of the 
book as the first chapter. Young authors are indubitably 
prone to begin their novels in the middle, but this feat of 
Mr. Swift’s surpasses anything in our experience. So far 
as we can see, it serves no purpose, except to disfigure the 
form and weaken the interest of the tale. We attribute it 
to simple thoughtlessness. Further, Mr. Swift has an 
unmistakable aptitude for slurring over important scenes 
in his drama. For example, the recital of Hector’s fraud 
is not at all convincing, and the night temptation of 
Rebecca by the boy Tizio—which should surely have been 
impressive—seems to us a mere hasty sketch. The return 
of Lady Middlemass’s missing husband is like a joke at 
the expense of the reader. 

Lastly, there is the question of style. The faults of Mr. 
Swift’s style, when at its strongest, are sufficiently clear in 
the passage already quoted. He is, in addition, guilty of 
positive sins. He seems not yet to be quite cured of the 
disease of feeble epigram: “ It is one of the ironies of 
civilisation that certain women become marriageable only 
after they are married.” Could not nearly anyone produce 
this sort of thing by the gross? In many places the 
writing is really bad, and even incorreot, as in the follow¬ 
ing sentences: 

It used to amuse him to compare the amount of attention 
paid to rank, combined with splendour, compared to the 
amount paid to it when its purse is empty. 

It was evident that he was not jealous of Maddaloui’s 
appearance. He did not require to be. 

Such sentences, in a novel of the pretensions of Siren 
City, appear to us to be very regrettable. 

Our indictment of Mr. Swift is a fairly comprehensive 
one. In stating it as fully as limited space permits, we 
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have sought to render a service not only to him, but to 
English literature. For we think—and we are not alone 
—that he might belong to English literature. He is a 
writer ; he has the sense of words, withheld from nearly all. 
His great strength lies in his grasp and presentation of 
character. With a single exception all the characters in 
Siren City are admirably drawn: this is the merit of the 
book—a merit, however, not sufficient quite to redeem it. 


The Magic of the Deiert: A Romance. By W. Smith- 
Williams. (Blackwood. 6s.) 

As a romance this book is lacking in coherency and unity. 
On the other hand, its rather scrappy pages are enlivened 
by a series of capital yarns, told with all the buoyancy of 
literary adolescence. The author has been around; and 
surely not one of his lively impressions can have been 
reserved against a future occasion. 

The hero starts for Australia in the train of a colonial 
governor. On the way through the Canal he sees a 
mirage, which we mention because apropos of it occurs the 
phrase which gives its title to the book; for which else¬ 
where we have sought in vain for any justification other 
than its impressive appearance : “ How wonderful it is . . . 
that Nature should play such pranks, and that there should 
be such magic in the Desert! ” Of that particular desert, 
however, no more is seen. We are presently in an 
Australian colony, and plunged in the social whirlpool of 
which the Governor’s House is the centre. Of the tornado 
of popular wrath that swept over the club founded to enable 
“ the nicest people to meet in the nicest wav ”; of the 
lady whose milliner’s confection of precious stuffs, at £5 a 
yard, found itself parodied in the decoration of a whole 
room of her rival’s house; and of the reputed convict who 
in his prosperity cherished the popular delusion as a 
preferable alternative to the divulgation of the fact that he 
was the innocent origin of the rabbit pest, and of many 
other like topics, we hear exuberant news. And there 
is delivered a rather delightful letter from “ Aunt Julia ” 
(of whom we would gladly have learned more), expressive 
of her admiration of a land in which the sun was accus¬ 
tomed to “rise in the middle of the night.” When the 
yarns of the colony are exhausted Mr. Williams, by the 
heartless device of killing his governor on the eve of 
matrimony, sets his hero free to volunteer in a South 
American war, which is the main episode of the assort¬ 
ment. And it is very capitally done. Here, for instance, 
is some real observation. A torpedo-boat is to make a 
night attack ; her friends watch her from the shore: 

Suddenly the thin, clear notes of the bugles pierced the 
air; the search lights Hashed out; the electric arms fell 
tentatively for a few moments upon the surface of the 
sea, and soon caught the approaching Nina in their grasp. 
The stir on the ships, the bosun’s whistle, the tramp of the 
crews hurrying to quarters, the shouts of the men on the 
look-out, could be plainly heard from the plateau. The 
Nina was now like a fairy in pantomime advancing down 
the centre in a flood of light, which, while it did not make 
her grey hull very conspicuous, appeared to solidify the 
dense masses of smoke trailing out of her funnels. 

That is one of the best bits in the book. The worst (and 
the funniest) is the description of how the reprobate Dick, 
who, “ he does not know why,” determines to become 
“a monk of St. Francis”—whatever that maybe—was 
discovered lying prone before the altar, while the monks, 
singing (to organ accompaniment) the psalm Be Pro- 
fundis, approach him one by one, and scourge his 
“ grovelling body ” with a thong, in order to make him, 
after the manner of Dotheboys Hall, happy and contented. 
The points will probably be lost upon the general public, 
but for the sake of any reader who is qualified to appre¬ 
ciate its exquisite absurdity we have noted so much. 


The Secret of Sorrow. By Cecil Headlam. 

(Macqueen. 6s.) 

“Beixg the Confession of a Young Man”— ~o runs the 
sub-title, and the array of quotations (there are four 
before the tale commences) and general parade of a some¬ 
what facile culture prepare us for a slightly insincere and 
affected confession—the confession of a poseur. Young 
men of the stamp of George Hesperdale have swaggered 
through the pages of scores of novels during the last 
decade. They au go the same gait. 

We delighted in seeing and tasting every side of London 
life. If the mood was on us we would be fashionable, and 
suffer inordinate boredom in smart drawing-rooms. The 
mood would change, and we then affected the clothes and 
manners of a sham Bohemianism. The mood that was 
past always gave a fresh and pleasiug piquancy to the 
mood that was present. We took all life outside our own 
as little more than a jest. We cared as little for it, in our 
hearts, as does the bather for any particular wave which 
pisses under him and causes his nerves to tingle. We were 
careful of our own feelings, but to the instruments that 
roused them we paid in comparison but little heed. One 
night we would dine magnificently at Willis’s Rooms or 
Kettner’s, and sup at the Continental, the next, perhaps, 
at the most insignificant restaurant in Soho. One night 
we would listen, quivering with emotions of pleasure and 
pity, to the performance of a Wagnerian opera. The next 
night we would go home aching with laughter at some 
screaming French farce. 

And this is “ seeing life ”! 

George Hesperdale seduced a peer’s daughter. (The 
seduction scene is gross, after the refined Gallic fashion.) 
Some time afterwards the pair met again, and Lady Mary 
forgave him and married him. Then in a year or two 
the terrible question began to trouble him, Was I the 
only one? Follows jealousy, with a tragic ending. In¬ 
deed, George Hesperdale might have stepped full-grown 
out of some fiction by Bene Maizeroy. He was an unre¬ 
deemed cad, and that is the first thing and the last to be 
said about him. 

As a whole, The Secret of Sorrow lacks both good taste 
and (what is more important) imagination. The first 
chapter, however, describing the infancy of the ineffable 
George, is good and strong. 

Notes on Novels. 

[ These notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 

Reviews of a selection will follow. ] 

The Path of a Stab. By Mbs. Evebabd Cotes. 

Another addition to the vivacious works of the lady who 
is known as Sara Jeanette Duncan. The Adventures of a 
Memsahib here finds a worthy companion. The author’s 
eye for humours is as keen as ever. (Methuen. 6s.) 

Fob the Sake of the Duchesse. By S. Walkey. 

“ A Page from the Life of the Vicomte de Championnet.” 
The Vicomte tells the story himself, as so many vicomtes 
have done of late. “ It was a beautiful duel, and all the 
time I kept wondering where I should pink Silvain first. 
He panted like a stag, but came upon me with such 
excellent spirit that I was loth to kill him in a hurry.” 
A spirited, if conventional, romance. (Arrowsmith. 6s.) 

Cabamella. By G. P. Hawtbey. 

A good-humoured medley of story, satire, and burlesque. 
Caramella is the island where Tennyson’s Lotos Eaters 
settled, and Mr. Hawtrey’s hero has adventures among 
their descendants—Ajax, Helen, Achilles, and all the rest. 
“Thank goodness, it is not necessary for me,” says the 
author, “to explain how England is governed. To tell 
you the honest truth, I have no idea. It rubs along 
somehow, and one or two foreign nations are said to be 
jealous of it; but I don’t think that anyone knows why.” 
(Arrowsmith. 6s.) 
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The Knapsack Library. 

I ones had a dream of editing a little library of books for 
the scholar gipsy, such books, in such miniature yet com¬ 
fortable format , as he would care, and be able, to carry 
with him in a wayfaring knapsack. Nothing has ever 
been so exquisite as the format of that little unborn 
library. If you can imagine exactly the kind of book 
that would go with a meal of bread and honey by the 
roadside, you will have some idea of the deliciousness of 
my edition, say, of Spenser’s Minor Poems. Well, I took 
the dream to a publisher, and, as he was a lover of 
beautiful books as well as a publisher, he thought it a 
charming little dream, and longed to set paper-makers 
and printers and binders at work upon its embodiment 
immediately. There was but one difficulty: “ Who, then, 
would buy ? ” In his shop he had so many dreams to 
sell. Prudenoe counselled mat he should add no more for 
the present. “For,” he said, “it is a melancholy fact 
that your tourist, particularly your cyclist, on whom we 
should chiefly rely, never reads anything—either at home 
or abroad. Your bookish pedestrian is extinct, or only 
survives in numbers too small to cany off even the most 
limited edition.” 

Personally, I think the publisher was too pessimistic, 
though I confess that two or three booksellers I likewise 
consulted confirmed his view. One of these, something of 
a philosopher, with an eye for the causes of things, sug¬ 
gested a possible reason. “It comes a good deal,” he 
said, “ of some of you literary men, so to say, fouling your 
own nests. It was Stevenson who began it with his talk 
of longing for a more manly way of life—as if he could 
have been happy for five minutes in a world without 
words. Then Mr. Lang, perhaps the most literary tem¬ 
perament that ever lived, would have you believe that to 
write a good book is nothing compared with playing a 
good game of golf. And, of course, all the imitative 
youngsters follow suit. It is a pose, a fashion, like any 
other, and it will pass ; but, meanwhile, it is not very 
good for the book trade.” 

There is a great deal in what the bookseller said. At 
the moment, books are at considerably more than a 
threepence in the shilling discount. Only battle-axes are 
at a premium. “ Life is more than literature,” like many 
another good phrase gone wrong, has run amok in certain 
brains; and we have the strange spectacle of a highly 
organised civilisation aping the barbarism from which it 
started. 

“ Life ? ” Yes! But it seems rather the taking of life 
that is meant; and if life is more than literature, how 
much more is it than mere golf and cricket, or even 
soldiering and sailoring ? No one would deny that the 
“crowded hour of glorious life ” is worth all libraries, 
including even my Knapsack Library, though perhaps it 
depends a little on what you crowd into that hour; and 
I fancy that Scott must have meant something more than, 
say, a good time with a Gatling gun. 

Of course, a book is no more a substitute for life than a 
fiddle is a substitute for a beautiful woman; but a book is 
more important than a cricket bat, and a fiddle than a 
sword. Similarly, had I to choose between the lark and 


Shelley, I would choose the bird with the bigger brain 
and the many meanings in his voice. 

Fortunately, however, no such choice is necessary, and 
I confess that, as a matter of personal practice, when the 
lark begins over the down, I shut my Shelley. One poet 
at a time. (On the other hand, I prefer Izaak Walton, 
always, to fishing.) I have mentioned Shelley advisedly, 
as representative of one of the two types into which true 
knapsack writers are divided. True knapsack literature 
either fulfils Walter Pater’s ideal of literature in approach¬ 
ing as near as possible to music, or it is like the smoking 
of a pipe. For us to take it away with us, a book must 
either be a song or a companion. Shelley is not much— 
or, perhaps, too much—of a companion ; but who shall 
match him at a song ? While for a thoroughly seasoned 
briar, who is there still that can compare with Charles 
Lamb ? 

But, before I steal bits from my unwritten preface to 
“ The Knapsack Library,” I realise that I have not quite 
finished the vindication of that library’s existence. Says 
your plain athletic man—there is no such sentimentalist— 
“With all this glorious nature about you, this blue air, 
this green grass, these variously coloured cows; this 
haughty exercise of prize muscles: what do you want 
with books ? Are not these enough ? Leave your bookish¬ 
ness in your London chambers, dear bookworm, and come 
eat with us the simple grass, like Nebuchadnezzar.” 

“Bookishness!” I never talked of that. I am no 
bookworm; nor, indeed, any book-feeding insect, unlees it 
be a book-butterfly happy in the sun of literature. Nor 
did I for a moment mean that one should read while 
rowing, or cycling; nor would I advise it during football, 
or cricket—though in the latter game it might, perhaps, 
be recommended to “ stonewallers,” as a pleasant way of 
passing the time—(it would be delightful to watch the 
effect of an Australian cricketer reading Marcus Aurelius 
at Lord’s). 

In fact, however it may sound, my Knapsack Library is 
not necessarily intended for reading at all; for, more than 
likely, it would be composed of the books one knows by 
heart. In book-love, as in any other form of love, there is 
a physical as well as a spiritual. I know, say, pretty well 
all I care to read of Mr. Swinburne by heart—the reader 
must excuse my thus bragging a prodigious memory—but 
was that any reason why I shouldn’t carry for the last 
fortnight in a cruel saddlebag Faustine, and Felise, and 
Dolores , and fifty more imperishable shapes of music? It 
is not enough to say a poem you love, you must see, even 
touch it too. You want it with you in its bodily pre¬ 
sence, that at evening you may place it on your dinner- 
table, as you would set a rose in a glass; or that at morn¬ 
ing it may be a lark at your bedside. You pack it among 
your clothes for lavender. There is, perhaps, hardly a 
purpose to which a real book may not be put—including 
reading. 

Those who aver that nature— -plus boating—is enough 
holiday, and that books are an effeminate intrusion, talk 
as though one expected them to take Mommsen in their 
travelling bags, and it is difficult to persuade them that 
our sixpenny Ouida (and what a boon is that!) is not one 
of the Fathers in disguise. They know so little of the 
secondary, or rather primary, uses of books. All books to 
them are either guide-books, or lexicons, or—Whyte- 
Melville. They either teach you something dull, or 
miserably pass the time in the intervals of grouse-shooting. 
The only book they can see in a man’s hand on a holiday 
is a Bradshaw—a book one is always glad to loud to a 
friend. If you took a fiddle with you on your wanderings, 
or if you ran the terrible risk of taking a friend, they 
would understand easily enough. Well, they must be 
kind enough to try and comprehend that the book one 
takes on a journey is at once a fiddle, a friend, and a 
flower, and, last of all, a book. There is so little room in 
a knapsack that you are obliged to be thus epigrammatic 
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in your baggage. Probably, if I were a great singer—a 
Correze, for I am just deep in love with a sixpenny Moth* 
—I might not take a book with me ; for, apart from the 
psychological fact that great singers never read anything, 
I should be able to shape for myself my itinerant feelings 
in the presence of the various well-known phenomena of 
nature; but, as I am neither a singer, nor even a “ word- 
painter,” I am driven to express myself at second-hand in 
all the irrelevant splendours of literature. Sometimes, as 
I coast down a hill, I chant out in a rapture of speed 
something gloriously different from Mr. Lang’s Theocritu*. 
As I dodge the affrighted occupants of a wagonette, I am 
probably exclaiming (genuinely, it will be observed, “ from 
memory ”): “ Men call thee a gipsy, gracious Bombyca, and 
lean and sunburnt; it is only I that call thee honey-pale. 
Swart is the violet, and swart the lettered hyacinth. Yet 
are these flowers chosen the first in garlands.” 

Uphill, I have found this verse from a great living poet 
no less useful (again I quote from memory, but this fame, 
I suspect, more accurately): 

You with shelly horns, rams! and promontory goats, 

You whose browsing beards dip in coldest dew! 

Bulls, that walk the pastures in kingly-flashing coats! 
Laurel, ivy, vine, wreathed for feasts not few ! 

You that build the shade-roof, and you that court the rays, 
You that leap besprinkling the rock stream-rent: 

He has been our fellow, the morning of our days! 

Us he chose for housemates, and this way went. 

God! of whom music 

And song and blood are pure, 

The day is never darkened 
That had thee here obscure. 

This learned metre is not a fortunate choice for hill-riding, 
as you need almost as much breath for its properly 
decorative pauses as for mounting the hill. No doubt 
some sufficiently solemn physiologist would be able to 
trace the exact correspondence between the metre and the 
hill. “Tell me the poem you quoted,” he might say, 
“and I will tell you the length of the hill, the rate you 
mounted, and the point at which you decided to continue 
the poem—but not the hill.” 

It will be observed, as I have endeavoured to point 
out, that these merely accidental, but on that account all 
the more typical, quotations have absolutely nothing to do 
with the matter in hand. That # very fact vouches for their 
sincerity as quotations. Had they been d propos you might 
have suspected them. It is their very irrelevance which 
stamps them as jetting up from the deep rock-springs of 
human joy; and they may serve as an illustration of the 
place of books on pilgrimage. I suspect that the inspired 
reading (or remembering—the same thing!) of books is 
much the same as the creation of them, inspiration of 
any sort is seldom relevant to the moment. Because you 
love one place with all your heart you must go to another 
to express it. The adjustment in these matters is some¬ 
thing much subtler than external correspondence: it is 
merely one key of emotion crying out for a companion in 
the same key. That companion may talk any language, or 
celebrate something quite different from that which excites 
the first emotion; all that matters is to strike a similar 
note of true feeling. 

Emotion of any sort does not crave the scientific expres¬ 
sion of itself ; the expression of the diametrically opposed 
emotion will serve its turn, if only the expression be spirited 
or splendid or tender as itself. Words caught in the 
passionate rhythm of any feeling are such wonderful 
things. Feeling of any kind seizes upon any instrument 
to express itself. Death will sometimes play the guitar 
and love the piano, while war of late has been satisfied 
with the banjo. In short, one reads or sings a favourite 
book en votjagr, as better educated people hum “ My girl is 
a high-born lady,” or some such wayward lyrical expression 
of thankfulness for the gift of life. It isn’t “ bookishness ” 
at all; it is only another form of concertina. 


Joy often expresses itself in the saddest songs—in fact, 
it revels in them. We don’t write love-letters in the 
presence of the beloved. Similarly, we don’t necessarily 
read Richard Jefferies to Nature’s face. Nature would 
become self-conscious on the instant. She loves to be 
worshipped, but she hates to be inspected. Books on the 
country are best read in town—though Nature does not 
object to a gracefully-made quotation from the poets. 
They are never too personal. 

And, of course, books on a journey do not only provide 
us with that verbal outlet for feeling which man, being 
unhappy as an enforced dumb animal, is always craving, but 
they do often enhance for us the charm of natural things. 
“ Nature,” indeed, is largely the creation of the poets. 
If the sea had not been already created, it is certain that 
Mr. Swinburne would have created it; and no one can 
read Mr. Meredith’s nature-poetry without gaining a 
deepened intimacy with the earth and a keener zest in his 
intercourse with her. The beauty of the earth is the result 
of a long series of discoveries, and the discoveries are 
always being made. Indeed, the paradoxical position of 
those who would banish books from our holidays is seen 
when one realises that nothing is so saturated with litera¬ 
ture as what we call “ Nature.” 

But it is most, perhaps, for their sense of unexacting 
companionship that books are well taken on a journey. 
As tne companionship of old friends is but little dependent 
on talk, and is far more an intercourse of the wireless 
telegraphy of silence, so with books. When we wish them 
to talk, they talk, just as long or short a time as we please; 
but, for the most part, we take them along with us as 
imaginative presences, symbols of fair natures in whose 
atmosphere we delight to move. 

Richaed Lb Gallienints. 


Mme. Maman. 

From the French of Jean Madeleine. 

Quite little, coming out of school, she had begun to look 
at him, and found him nice. When love began to trouble 
her, she lifted the edge of her window curtain, and flung 
him a kiss which never reached him. And she grew up 
with this thought. He became the Being of her heart, the 
vibration of her maiden’s dreams. But he knew nothing 
of it. It is a crime for a young girl who loves to let any¬ 
thing of it be seen. Her only hope lies in being under¬ 
stood. She was not understood. He went away, re¬ 
mained some years abroad, then came back. On his arm 
leant a perfectly charming young woman. He was 
married. 


In the square where she sometimes came to sit with a 
book she perceived one afternoon, playing near the bench, 
two little fellows, with a big Norman nurse. Loving 
children dearly, she asked of the woman : 

“ To whom do these pretty little darlings belong ? ” 

The answer caused her delicate blonde profile to bend 
over the book. They were his. 

Next day they came again. She called them. 

“You are not afraid of me, I hope? Sit down here, 
come.” 

She lifted one on each knee. Leaning over the warm, 
curly heads, she examined them tenderly. They let her do 
so, with the easy familiarity of children. She asked : 

“ What are your names ? ” 

One of them replied, “ Peter.” 

She shivered. His name! 

It was Peter she kissed first. 
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Ever afterwards she came every day, and sat upon the 
bench they played about. Every day at the hour she 
knows the blue cloaks of the little dears will appear at the 
railings of the square. They know her now quite well, 
the pretty lady, and as soon as they arrive they hasten to 
kiss her. Oh, those kisses of his children, the clasp of 
those little dimpled arms, in which she seems to find once 
more something of him ! See, here are his very eyes, the 
dimple at the tip of his chin. Who knows if sometimes 
some of those caresses showered upon them do not reach 
him? 

She has become their friend, the friend of both babies, 
their confidante, their “ Madam Mamma,” as they call her, 
associating thus their tenderness and their respect. Pic¬ 
tures, sweets—she always brings them some small pleasure. 
And the little ones never ask themselves who is this pretty 
unknown lady, who kisses them and spoils them, and 
whose eyes follow them so wistfully as they race round 
the damp-eaten garden. 

• • • • • 

The new foliage brightens the square. A delicate 
gaiety, this awakening of warm lights, with shudderings 
still along the brandies; stilly impressions, that give 
coolness to the spring sunshine. 

The alleys begin again to echo tiny footsteps, after the 
long winter, during which the little ones have coughed 69 
much. And once more the wide ribbons of the nurses 
float and wave under the frail foliation, in slow, multi¬ 
coloured procession. 

She is seated on her bench once more. 

But why do they not come, the little blue cloaks? 
Why are they alone absent, when all the sparrows of the 
square are back ? 

An anguish seizes her. “ No, it is not possible.” And 
day after day she watches the iron railing enviously. 

What a joy ! It is thoy. Both of them, but their dear 
little faces are clouded by the deep mourning of their 
cloaks. They are walking very gravely, as if struck or 
bewildered still by the quiet of the house suddenly be¬ 
come so sad, the twilight of shuttered windows, the meals 
quickly despatched in silence, and the going to bed at 
night with no mamma to come any more and kiss them in 
their cots. It is most touching, and funny as well, to 
watch them walking thus, holding each other’s hand, 
stiffened in their mournful astonishment. 

She is just rising, but beside them she perceives their 
father. He! He, also, is all in black, with a wide band 
of crepe round his hat. 

So she is gone, the young creature he had brought 
hither from afar, and who leant on his arm! 

And there is not the faintest jealousy in her heart of 
the dead woman. 

From the distance they perceive her, but no longer rush 
to her to be kissed. The presence of their father, their 
black clothes, in which they feel as if they cannot run, 
intimidate them, keep them immovable in an unconscious 
and awkward trouble. They only point her out to their 
father, who lifts his hat, but does not approach. 

And when they have passed she remains on her bench, 
depressed, struck to the heart by a horrid chill. A sensa¬ 
tion of forsakenness, of sudden solitude, seizes hold of her; 
she feels languid from lassitude, with her arms fallen in 
that pretty suffering attitude of sorrow-touched woman¬ 
hood. Then jealousy of the dead grasps her—the dead 
who has carried away all her children’s kisses, probably 
all of his too. AU the heart of his being ! A little while 
ago, in divining the intimate drama, she only saw the 
heartbroken look of the young mother kissing her babies 
for the last time. The sympathy of the fraU and blonde 
woman had gone out to that other frail and blonde woman, 
bent little by little, then carried off in full tenderness, in 
full happiness. And by the mysterious affinity of a like 
temperament she had bestowed all her pity on the vanished 


—her heart had followed the coffin shrouded in roses and 
white lilies. 

Now all that has gone. She only thinks of the rival, 
of her who had robbed her of her love, to whom the 
children she would were hers belong: of the other, the 
hated one. And her wish to be kind remains impotent 
before this unhealthy impression that troubles her 
serenity. 

* * • • • 

Little by little, os the days follow, the children come 
back to her. It was like a fresh start. At first the 
timidity of the early days, then the gathering familiarity, 
and then the joy of free and complete friendship. You 
would have said that the tragedy, still not understood, 
a thing of outward details only, had so taken hold of 
their poor, fragile little lives that they were as if sud¬ 
denly congealed in the great cold of the house, and that 
poor little lives needed to be bom again in the fresh 
opening of their minds and their hearts. 

He accompanied the children each day to the square, 
but he never approached her. He lifted his black hat from 
the distance with a dejected gesture. 


One afternoon she saw him come into the garden. Ho 
was alone. He seemed to be looking about for something, 
and, perceiving her, he approached the bench on which she 
was seated. She feigned to continue her reading, but her 
fingers trembled upon the open page. 

“ Mademoiselle-.” 

He was in front of her, all in black—the rigid black of 
recent mourning. It was the first time she heard his 
clear, grave voice. 

“ I ask you to pardon, Mademoiselle, what I am going 
to say. It is hardly usual, but you are above convention. 
My children have so often spoken to me of you, they love 
you so.” His voice lowered. “ You know there is no 
mother now at home. Will you replace her who has 
gone ? ” 

He held out his hand. 

She closed her eyes, benumbed by a strange bliss that 
she had never dreamed of. And she remained surprised 
that this immensity of joy which seemed to come to her 
from a long way off, from an unknown land, that filled all 
space, and flowing through her veins, stirred her being 
deliciously, should find place in her heart—in such a little 
heart as hers—where it melted into an exquisite un¬ 
consciousness. 

She placed her hand in his. 

“ Thanks,” she said, “ you are kind. What you have 
said has made me very happy! ” 

Again she closed her eyes. 

“ But if you will allow me, I will remain simply your 
friend, and for those little darlings I shall be ‘Madam 
Mamma.’ It will be better so.” 

For suddenly, in the midst of her great joy, she remem¬ 
bered the evil feeling of the other day, her jealousy of the 
dead. She told herself that if she lived in that atmosphere 
which had been the other’s home, still impregnated with 
her soft perfume, every minute in contact with objects to 
which something of the dead still clung, in the continual 
touch of their two souls, her jealousy would be free 
to seize her again; there would be ceaseless, unwonted 
moments of struggle with that impalpable existence with 
which she would ever be in touch, and that he, too, would 
never be entirely hers, for no power, no tenderness, could 
prevent the other from having been. 

It was not possible to turn backward and find the past 
intact. Life could not be begun afresh. 


Then, as the evening was falling, she left the square and 
went away slowly, walking like a widow, so weary. 
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Things Seen. 

The Modern Christian. 

As we were moving from the corner an old newspaper 
seller had stepped on the footboard and made as if to 
mount the ’bus with his papers. But the conductor had 
stopped him and dismissed, him to the kerb again. No 
sooner were we started than a woman who sat close to 
the door began to upbraid the conductor for this. She 
kept up an alternation of blame and chaff, for while 
rating the man she wished to keep his favour. Impossible 
to convey the manner in which a woman of this type 
talks!—she was one of those to whom marriage gives a 
formidable assurance, and I was easily aware that she 
would offer advice on any occasion, and take the side 
of the angels with nod and wink and virtuous com- 

? ression of mouth. “ What I say is, live and let live. 

'ore old man! And him with grey hair too. You’ll 
be grey-haired yourself some day, young man. Yes, Live 
and let live, that’s the motto. Perhaps someone on the 
top wanted a paper. Where’s the harm ? Pore old man! 
Eh, what is he ?—a sheeny ? A sheeny! That’s different. 
A sheeny, was he? Oh, well, I must say I’d never 
encourage a Jew”; and she leaned back, quiescent, with 
folded arms and correct lips. 


The Battle of the Books. 

The air of the library was filled with the soothing influence 
of Sunday afternoon, and I, who had taken the most com¬ 
fortable arm-chair with the intention of reading, had fallen 
asleep and wandered into a dreamy allegory. I thought I 
was on a hill in the land of literature, and in my memory 
were the incidents of a climb on the road stretching down 
behind me. I had started with all the enthusiasm of a 
traveller in the morning of his journey—“I will press 
onward,” I had said to myself, “ and soon the whole world 
of learning will be mine.” But ever as I went I had 
turned aside from the straight road that led to knowledge, 
and strayed into the neighbouring fields to pluck flowers 
that had withered in an hour and fallen from my hand. 
And at last I was at the summit, and lo! I had taken 
only the first step. Before me, and on either hand, lay a 
vast country bounded by hills higher than mine, each with 
a prospect wider than that upon which I was gazing. The 
task had grown larger, and would continue to grow larger 
as I advanced with it. And, having learned that it was 
impossible of accomplishment, I was glad that I had gone 
astray to pluck the flowers. 

Suddenly the door of the library opened and I was 
awake. Small footsteps told me that some one—just such 
another traveller as I had been at the beginning of my 
journey—had come for a book. On one side of me was a 
shelf full of the stirring deeds of warriors—books with gay 
covers bursting to tell all the things that boys best love to 
hear. On the other side was a shelf of “ Sunday books.” 
They were dry stuff, these Sunday books. They bristled 
with didactic dialogues between hideously omniscient 
parents and children astoundingly ignorant and most 
astoundingly desirous of learning. The footsteps indicated 
hesitation. A new battle of the books was raging. The 
Sunday books, strong, no doubt, in the atmospheric influ¬ 
ence of Sunday, warred against the week-day records of 
deadly peril. For a minute or two the fight continued, 
and then the victory was won. The footsteps gravitated 
to the shelf of warriors. 

The traveller had turned aside to pluck a flower. 


Paris Letter. 

(From our French Correspondent.) 

M. Bemy de Gourmont has made an interesting and 
most erudite study of the Esthctique de la Longue lYangaise. 
He is at war against the disfigurement of the pure and 
elegant French tongue by the introduction of base foreign 
words. His supreme concern is the physical beauty of 
words, and he tells us that “ the signification of a word 
and the intelligence of a woman add nothing to, nor take 
anything from, the purity of their form.” He objects to 
the Latinised termination ation substituted for the normal 
French aison. 

Out of two thousand words purely Latin in eion and tion, 
thero are not twenty that can be used in a page of 
beautiful prose literature: there are even less which a 
poet could dare to insert in a line of verse ... if we 
cannot treat certain questions without their help, we can 
discard the greater number in essential art, which is the 
ideal painting of life. 

Technical terms of any kind M. de Gourmont haughtily 
rejects, as having no place whatever in literature. These 
are fit for the barbarian and pedant, Why should not 
the French say longue-cue instead of telescope? And he 
opposes becane to bicycle, as more agreeable and sonorous. 
He makes merry over the delirium grmcum of modem 
commercial language. A seller of photographic apparatus 
ompously calls his shop photo-emporium, and notifies that 
e sells vitagraphes and kromskopes ; another calls the oils 
he sells engines - auto- and moto-naphtha. Such is the 
lamentable result of the vulgarising of instruction without 
taste. “ It is correct to speak French as little as possible, 
and to have the air in pronouncing barbarous syllables of 
confessing a secret.” Here and there M. de Gourmont 
gives lists of pedantic words with their equivalents in 
picturesque old French words, and it needs no persuasion 
to convince us that beauty and charm, as well as sense, all 
lie on the side of the old French. Who, for example, 
would consent to say adephagie when he might say fringale ? 
And surely misurage is a far prettier word than the more 
learned mensuration. There is a visible beauty in lan¬ 
guages,” he adds, “ which is diminished by introduction 
into the verbal city of foreign figures of dissonant voices.” 
M. Anatole France has defended the right to misspell 
in every form, with all its fantasies; but while M. de 
Gourmont thinks that many unnecessary double letters 
might with advantage be suppressed, his point of view on 
spelling is opposed to M. France’s. If thero were no 
fixed and unalterable laws of spelling, personal whims ,and 
eccentricities would speedily bring about a dreadful state 
of anarchy in books. His horror of German and English, 
with their present ravages upon Gallic soil, is so intense 
that he even welcomes Latin as a safeguard against them. 

Balzac’s letters to Mme. Hanska, Lettres A VEtrangbre, 
is a monster tome. These letters are by no means light 
reading. They suggest a kind of feverish activity ana a 
state of constant worry. In one he writes: “ Must I 
then cross all Europe to go and show you a visage aged 
but a heart ever deplorably young, which still quickens 
about everything, an ill-written line, an address, a per¬ 
fume, as if I were only thirty-six ? ” The note of melan¬ 
choly is profound, and never absent; age and disease are 
terrors that haunt him constantly. An indolent person like 
myself admits that such a sentence as this is enough to fell 
imagination or ride it like a nightmare : 

Walter Scott wrote two novels a year, and was said to 
find happiness in his work ; he astonished England. This 
year I have produced, first, Le Pire Ooriot ; secondly, Le 
Lys dans la Valle e ; thirdly, Les Mnnoires d'unejeune Maries; 
fourthly, Cdsar Birolteau. I have sent three numbers of 
the Etudes de Munirs to Mme. Bechet, and three numbers 
of the Etudes Philosophiqnes to Werdet. Finally, I shall 
have finished Seraphite. But also, shall I be alive or in my 
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right mind next year ? I doubt it. Sometimes it seems 
as if my brain were inflamed. I shall die on the breach of 
intelb'gence. 

Brain inflamed! Why, it inflames the reader’s brain alone 
to think of so much intellectual labour massed into a single 
year. Prodigious is a very small word indeed to qualify 
the feat. Recall the first four books, colossal triumphs of 
an astounding career, and tell yourself these creations were 
almost simultaneous. 

Here is an odd sketch of George Sand: 

Last year George Sand did not leave Paris. She lives in 
the Rue Pigalle, 16, at the bottom of a garden, over the 
coachhouse and stables of a house on the street. She has a 
dining-room where the furniture is of sculptured oak- 
wood. Her little sitting-room is coffee-coloured, and the 
room she receives in is full of superb Chinese vases, 
full of flowers. There is always a flower-stand full 
of flowers. The furniture is green; there is a side¬ 
board full of curiosities, pictures by Delacroix, her 
portrait by Calamatta. The piano is magnificent, straight, 
square. Chopin is always there. She smokes nothing but 
cigarettes_[this Balzac underlines, "cigarettes” being in 
small capitals] ; she does not get up before four o’clock; 
at four Chopin has finished giving his lessons. You go 
up to her rooms by the stairs called the miller, stiff and 
straight. Her bedroom is brown; her bed two mattresses 
on the ground, Turkish fashion. She has such pretty, 
pretty little hands—a child's. 

I hardly know what M. Huguea ie Roux meant to 
make of his novel Jennet Amours, As memories of 
adolescence it is not particularly original. M. le Roux 
treats his heroine in the spirit of respectful admiration, 
and seems to expect the same from the reader. The lady 
is over thirty, and falls in love with her son’s comrade, a 
boy of fifteen, who reciprocates her passion. The author 
perceives nothing ghastly in the situation. 

H. L. 


A Library for Children. 

A number of other suggestions as to the best dozen books 
for children reach us this week from parents and 
observers. The word children, it should be explained, 
means in this connexion boys and girls below the age of 
twelve. 

Mr. Arthur Rickett sends us the following list, and 
remarks: 

Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales. 

Grimm’s Fairy Tales. 

Arabian Nights. 

Eastern Tales. 

Wonder Book. Hawthorne. 

Christmas Carol. Dickens. 

Little Lame Prince. Mrs. Craik. 

Cross Purposes, and Princess and the Goblin. George 
Macdonald. 

Alice in Wonderland. 

Through the Looking-Glass. 

Book of Nonsense. Lear. 

Note. —Dp to twelve, surely, it is little use to appeal to 
children except through the imagination, and it was with 
this idea that my selection practically consists of fairy tales 
in one form or another. A great mistake, it seems to me, is 
made by including in these lists books that are written by 
clever writers about children, but which require grown-up 
people to appreciate them. They remind me of Mr. Bulti- 
tude’s middle-aged reflections while in the youthful body of 
his son. How is it that George Macdonald’s delightful 
fantasies are so largely neglected? When I was a child 
George Macdonald gave me more delight than any writer, 
except, perhaps, Hans Andersen, and the storyteller of the 
Arabian Nights. 

Mr. Rickett states the case soundly. His list, 
according to his guiding principle, is good. Perhaps 
Kingsley’s Water Babies might supplant with advantage 
the Eastern Tales. Hawthorne’s Tanglewood Tales and 
Kingsley’s Heroes seem also likely to be favourites with 


the kind of reader here suggested: they might take the 
place of Dickens and Edward Lear. Mr. Kipling’s Jungle 
Books will, we trust, if they cannot be coaxed into the 
first twelve, be at any rate thirteen and fourteen on the 
list. 

Mr. Aliek D. Brash; 

Little Lord Fauntleroy. Mrs. Burnett. 

Black Beauty. Mrs. Sewell. 

Eric. Dean Farrar. 

The Water Babies. Kingsley. 

Us. Mrs. Moles worth. 

Her Benny. Hocking. 

Grimm’B Fairy Tales. 

Alice in Wonderland. 

Story of a Short Life. Mrs. Ewing. 

Sweetheart Travellers. Crockett. 

Probable Sons. Amy le Feuvres. 

Child’s Garden of Verse. Stevenson. 

This list is more miscellaneous. Children are, of course, 
catholic minded, but it is a far cry from Lewis Carroll to 
Probable Sons. We are doubtful about Stevenson’s Child’s 
Garden , but the fact that the majority of lists include it is, 
perhaps, against us. The author’s original appeal, how¬ 
ever, was to the adult; and most children, we fancy, would 
in their hearts find far more pleasure in the domestic 
tragedies of Jane and Ann Taylor. Parents, however, like 
to have Stevenson in the house. 

Mrs. Sappho Scott: 

I send you my own favourite books at the age of twelve, 
and those that I have ready for my little daughter. These 
are mine: 

Shakespeare’s Poems. 

Scott’s Poems. 

Swiss Family Robinson. 

Queechy. 

The Little Duke. C. M. Youge. 

Grimm’s Goblins, 

Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales. 

Little Women and Good Wives. 

Feats on the Fjord. 

Gulliver’s Travels. 

The Days of Bruce. 

The Boy’s Own Paper. 

These are Marjorie’s: 

Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. 

The Water Babies. 

Ab. Stanley Waterloo. 

The Jungle Books. 

Alice in Wonderland. 

Hans Andersen. 

Treasure Island. 

Grimm’s Goblins. 

Little Women and Good Wives. 

Robinson Crusoe. 

Heroes. Kingsley. 

The Boy’s Own Paper. 

Mrs. Scott’s record is personal and historical, and we oan- 
not, therefore, criticise it. But exactly how Shakespeare’s 
poems please a child it is difficult to understand. Scott, 
of course, is a natural choice. Treasure Island, for a girl 
of under twelve, is a curious inclusion, but the remainder 
of the list for Marjorie is interesting and well chosen. 


New Tennysoniana. 

A writer in the N ottingham Guardian has been privileged 
to give a very interesting Tennyson document to the 
world. In 1808 Mr. Edward Campbell Tainsh forwarded 
a copy of his Study of the Works of Alfred Tennyson, and it 
was in acknowledging this that Tennyson entered on a 
series of interesting explanations of various obscure points 
in his poems. In giving these to the world the corre¬ 
spondent writes as follows : 

“When ‘Enoch Arden’ appeared in 1864 a cleavage 
took place in the ranks of Tennyson’s admirers. Mr. 
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Tainsh, representing one section, contended that we find 
here ‘ a sort of mechanical supernaturalism such as is 
found in Pagan art, instead of that spiritual super- 
naturalism winch otherwise pervades his writings, and 
which seems the most natural thing of all, God being 
postulated.’ On the other hand, many discerned in the 
new element now introduced for the first time by Tennyson 
in 'Enoch Arden’ the apprehension and expression of 
certain profound psychical truths—and this is not merely 
as Mr. Tainsh would have us believe, the enhanced 
admiration of those ‘whose standards of judgment had 
been formed by lower masters.’ Tennyson’s letter to Mr. 
Tainsh touches upon passages in ‘ Enoch Arden ’ which, in 
the critic’s opinion, ‘give to the thoughtful student the 
impression of unreality, and therefore a weakness in the 
stnicture of the story.’ The following lines are cited as 
an instance of ‘ mechanical supematuralism ’: 

Though faintly, merrily, far and far away, 

He heard the pealing of his parish bells. 

Tennyson’s comment is this: ‘ A friend of mine told me 
that he had heard his own parish bells in the midst of an 
Eastern desert—not knowing at the time it was Sunday. 
He accounted for it to me by stating that there was a 
ringing in his ears which his old associations moulded 
unconsciously into the sound he heard. There is nothing 
really supernatural, mechanically or otherwise, in E. A.’s 
hearing bells; though the author most probably did 
intend the passage to tell upon the reader mystically.’ 
The poet had another intention, surely. Earlier in the 
narrative we read of Enoch and Annie : 

So these were wed, and merrily rang the bells, 

And merrily rang the years, seven happy years. 

Seven happy years of health and competence, 

And mutual love and honourable toil. 

Again, when sad at heart Annie consents to marry Philip, 
the poet, with full intent, alludes to the ringing out of the 
merry bells. Apart from whether or not a mechanical 
supematuralism is involved, the repetition of the phrase to 
call up Enoch’s experiences, when alone and far away, is 
eminently effective. In reply to another criticism on the 
same poem, Tennyson says, in this letter: 'The costly 
funeral is all poor Annie could do for him after he was 
gone—entirely introduced for her sake, and, in my 
opinion, quite necessary to the perfection of the poem.’ In 
later editions of his ‘ Study,’ it may be mentioned, by the 
way, Mr. Tainsh adheres in the main to his original 
objection, occasionally substituting the word preter¬ 
natural, however, for supernatural. 

Some students of the late Poet Laureate may recall that 
Mr. Tainsh examines, verse by verse and canto by canto, 
‘In Memoriam,’ aiming to explain ‘certain obscurities,’ 
and the like. In this connexion Tennyson’s letter is of 
peculiar interest. For instance, the final two lines in 
Canto 36 run: 

And those wild eyes that watch the wave 
In roarings round the coral reef. 

In 1868 the commentator gave it as his opinion that by 
‘ those wild eyes ’ was meant a sailor. Tennyson replies 
that what he intended is the ‘ Pacific islanders ’—wild 
having a sense of ‘ barbarism ’ in it, I should not have 
ventured so vague a periphrase for ‘ sailors. 

Again, in the last fine of Canto 87 allusion is made to 
‘ the bar of Michael Angelo,’ signifying, as Mr. Tainsh 
read it, the eyebrows of the great Italian master, which 
‘ met in the middle and formed nearly a straight line above 
hi eyes.’ Tennyson’s meaning is stronger, more profound. 
The words signify ‘ that broad bar of frontal bone over 
the eyes for which he [Michael Angelo] was remarkable.’ 
One could have wished that, despite his dislike of ‘ writing 
even so little about my own composition,’ Tennyson had 
indicated a few more ‘ of those little errors that I have no 
time to explain.’ ” 


Memoirs of the Moment. 

The Goethe celebrations in Germany seem to be of 
rather ancient origin, for they commemorate the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of his birth. That 
sounds an event sufficiently remote; but there are many 
ties of his with England which make the author of Wilhelm 
Meister almost a modern. He was alive when Disraeli 
read that book and admired it to the point of gently 
imitating it in Contarini Fleming. Goethe returned the 
compliment and read Disraeli; also Bulwer With Scott 
and Byron he was, of course, very familiar, and 
Carlyle. But what brings Goethe down to date most 
of all is the friendship that he had with Thackeray. It 
was the friendship of an old author and a young man who 
had not published—one cannot say had not composed—a 
line; for Thackeray, when a youth, in the last of his 
teens, was “ finishing ” in Weimar, and made friends with 
young Mrs. Goethe, and was by her admitted to the 
sanctum which Napoleon himself (who read Werther seven 
times) was proud to enter. 


Baron Grant, the butt of much misfortune and much 
ridicule at various times of his life, ended his days in 
repose at a quiet place in Sussex, and leaves behind him 
an enduring memory. One hopes he sometimes came to 
Leicester-square late in his life and rejoiced in it as the 
most frequented of public grounds set apart by private or 

E ublic munificence for the rest and recreation of the poor. 

u the site of another of his former possessions he could 
hardly, however, look without a pang. Had he kept his 
own great pleasure garden at Kensington for a few years 
longer he might again have been a millionaire. It is now 
covered with streets of mansions and flats that yield a 
rental equal to a king’s revenue. For the house itself at 
Kensington Mr. James Knowles may be permitted a 
regret. It was the magnum opus of that architectural 
career which he abandoned for magazine editing and 
owning. Few architects in our day have had so lavish a 
client as was this bearer of an Italian barony; and artists 
had good reason to regret the failure of a princely pur¬ 
chaser who wrote for one picture-dealer cheques of 
£100,000 at a time. 


Mr. J. E. C. Bodley, who was once Sir Charles 
Dilke’s private secretary, but has been in the delightful 
banishment of Biarritz for now nearly a decade of years, 
is pushing on with his monumental book on France, the 
next volume of which is to deal with the Church, and with 
the general state of religion among the French. The 
workroom at the Chateau de Bellefontaine contains its 
dossiers marked with such labels as “ The Concordat,” 
“Anti-Semitism”—to which last one may imagine that 
rather heavy additions have now each day to be made. It 
is a strange fate that has converted Mr. Bodley—Messrs. 
Macmillan may claim to have been the missionaries—into 
the historian of the Roman Church in France; for he very 
nearly became its chronicler in modem England, and this 
by the will of Cardinal Manning. As secretary of the 
Housing of the Poor Commission Mr. Bodley won the warm 
friendship of the then aged Archbishop of Westminster, who 
had long interviews with him, and of whom the story is 
told, that when one night the talk at the Archbishop’s 
House, Westminster, was prolonged till nearly eleven, the 
Cardinal’s devoted valet apologetically intruded, and con¬ 
fided to Mr. Bodley as he left: “ You see, sir, I have got 
to get the Cardinal to bed, and he doesn’t jump in like 
you and me—he has his little readings to do.” Undoubt¬ 
edly the Cardinal intended to nominate Mr. Bodley as the 
writer of, at any rate, his political biography. But the 
Cardinal died—unexpectedly to himself, whatever were the 
fears of those about him—and the literary legacy was 
never made. Among the relics at the Chateau de Belle- 
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fontaine,' However, is the malachite crudifix, familiar to 
those intimates of Cardinal Manning who were admitted 
to his inner sanctum. 


Lord Wilton is leaving Houghton Hall, the famous 
old Norfolk home of the Walpoles, and is renting instead 
Drayton Manor, the home of the Peels, near Tamworth. 
Both houses in their day have been famous in the annals 
of art-collecting, and both houses illustrate the difficulty 
with which works of art remain in one family, however 
historic and wealthy it may have been. Horace Walpole, 
in his Anecdotes, makes many allusions to the pictures at 
Houghton, as if they were there for ever, and regrets the 
almost giving away of Yandycks for which there was no 
room in the Hall. It is all one now, wjhether they came 
or they went; and the larger part of the Peel collec¬ 
tion, despite the publicity given in the Law Courts lately 
to certain heirlooms in the possession! of the present 
baronet, was long ago dispersed, to the great gain of the 
Dutch section of the National Gallery. ; 

_ . _ i 

Lady Eden is known on the boulevards as the unam¬ 
bitious heroine of a Whistler portrait, a Whistler lawsuit, 
and a Whistler brochure. In the North of England her 
name is very differently associated. Eor her Cottage 
Hospital at Bishop Auckland provisos to be a centre of 
perpetual benefactions where they are mpst of all needed 
—among a population of workers in the jmine and at the 
furnace. The house-party invited to Windlestone, Sir 
William Eden’s place, near at hand, to assist at the Hos- 
pital opening, will not, of course, include Mr. Whistler, 
who is absent in Paris ; but Lord Rosebery will be there; 
and so will Lord and Lady Londonderry, at whose festivi¬ 
ties for the coming of age of Lord Castlereagh the Edens 
have been assisting. 

In placing Abergeldie Mains at the. disposal of the 
Duke and Duchess of Connaught, the Queen has proved 
her appreciation of the companionship recently given her 
by her soldier son at Osborne. Of old, Abergeldie was 
lent to the Empress Eugenie on several occasions; and 
only rapidly increasing infirmity has cut short the 
intercourse of the ex-Empress and the Queen, between 
whom was established a singularly close confidence. 
It seems as if the ties between the Queen and the Duke of 
Connaught were now to be drawn closer and closer ; and 
the bond is one to which other exigencies must yield, even 
those of the Duke of Connaught’s distinguished military 
career. 


Mr. Whitbinq must by now have become the most 
clerically quoted of novelists. At the Catholic Conference 
in Stockport this week Cardinal Vaughan delivered an 
address; but the daily newspaper report—even the Daily 
News report—left out, as Mr. Whiteing might very well 
complain, the most interesting passages—those in which 
the Cardinal quoted from No. 5, John Street, accompanying 
his extracts with enthusiastic praises of the whole novel. 


Correspondence. 

The “ High History.” 

Sir, —Mr. Nutt’s “ critical attitude ” is again sadly out 
of the perpendicular. He asserts that the Welsh Graal 
represents “an earlier form of the romance” than the 
Sigh History. I prove to demonstration that it does 
nothing of the kind, and he replies that he is satisfied with 
having brought me to recognise the true facts of the case. 
Again, he asserts that my opinion as to the originality of 
the High History is opposed to that of all my predecessors 
without exception. I quote his own words disproving the 
assertion, and he answers that on other matters, as I myself 


hadjpointed out, I disagree with Mr. Potvin. His quibbles 
as to my “substituting the genuine form Alain for the 
bogus form Julien,” and so forth, are not things to answer. 
_What else would he have had me do in a translation 
intended for the general reader ? 

In simple fact, his present difficulties arise out of the 
“incorrect critical attitude” he has chosen to adopt in 
claiming to speak as an “ expert.” It is a dangerous 
claim at best, one better left to others to discover than for 
the claimant himself to announce. Others besides myself 
may have smiled at Mr. Nutt’s assumption of the char¬ 
acter; but what I, wish now to point out is that the 
assumption really heavily handicaps himself. The real 
student and critic, whose one object is to ascertain and 
state the truth, is thankful to accept and acknowledge 
correction. j 

So long as Mr. Niitt maintains, his pretension to speak 
as an “ expert” on inatters of which his “ expert” know¬ 
ledge is at most notjgreater than that of the editor and the 
translator of the High History , I leave him to the society 
of his fellow experts and professors in Le monde ou Von 
s'ennuie. I decline to follow him there.—I am, &c., 

j Sebastian Evans. 

[This Correspondence must now cease.— Ed. Academy.] 

1 _ 

Dr. *■ Anna ” Kingsford. 

Sir,— With reference to your ‘ ‘ Memoirs of the Moment ” 
in your issue of August 19, will you allow me to say 
that Mrs. Kingsford’s baptismal name was “Annie,” not 
“ Anna ” ? She was my sister.—I am, &e., 

J. Bonds (Major-General). 

The Cedars, Strawberry Hill: 

August 21, '1899. 


Books Received. 


Week ending Thursday, August 31. 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 


Jowelt (Rev. J. H,), Meditations for Qcuet Momenta 

(Religious Tract Society) 

Norfolk (Henry, Duke oF) and Gatty (C. T.), Arundel Hymns. Part II. 

(Booaey) 

POETRY - , ETC. 


Langbridge (F.), Little Tuyere.(Religious Tract Society) 

Derry (E.), Rhymes of Ron4, Rail, and River .(Arrowsmith) 

Woodward (A. T.), Songs from a Studio .(Robertson & Co ) 

Thiselton (A. E.) t Some Textual Notes on the Tragedie of Antony and 

Cleopatra, with Other Shakespearean Memoranda.(U. 8. Palmer) 

Bell (H. J. S.), A Modern Hermi; .(Juta & Co.) 


1/6 

I/O 

1/0 

10 


2/0 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Statham (Rev. 8. P. H.), History of the Castle, Town, and Port of Dover 

' (Longmans) 10/8 

Plummer (M. W.), Contemporary Spain.(Truslove, Hanson, & Comba) 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Foster (W.), Tho Embassy of Sir Thomas Roe to the Court of the Great 


Mogul. 1015—1610 ..(Hakluyt Society) 

Flotcher (J. 8.), A Picturesque History of Yorkshire.(Dent) not 1/0 


EDUCATIONAL. 

Coutts (W.), Publi Vergili Maroois Aenidos. Libri I.-III.(White) 3/0 

Le Francois (E. B.), Lee Deux Bosses, from “ Les L^gendes de France ” 

(Blackie) 1/0 

Ely (G. H.), Songs of Berabger ....(Blackie) 1/0 

Abbot (A.) and Key (A.), Pi*ogre3sive Lessons in Science.(Blackie) 3/0 

Riddel (J.), Practical Plane land Solid Geometry.(Oliver A Boyd) 

Marshall (A.), Elements of Economics of Industry.(Macmillan) 3/6 

Thomson (0.), Adventures of Beowulf ..(Marshall) net /l) 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

White (A.), The Modern Jew .. (Heinemann) 7/C 

Padelford (F. M.), Old English Musical Terms ..(Hunsteiti, Bonn) 

Perris (G. H.), History of the Peace Con fore nee at tho Hague. 

(International Arbitration Association) net /U 
Sheldon (C. M.), For Christ and tho Church ...(Bowden) 


NEW EDITIONS. 

Grand (3.), The Tenor and The Boy (taken from “ The Heavenly Twins ”). 

(Heinemann) 


Dennis (J.), Chiswick Shakespeare: Macboih: Othello.(Bell) 

Hogo(V.;, The Satyr. Translated by C. J. Bowen. (Rice) 

Dean (T.), Reveries of a Widow ..(Routledge) /(> 

Dickens ^C.),* David Coppertield. 3 vols.(Dent) net 4/0 


*,* New Novels are acknowledged elsewhere. 
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rpo BB SOLD, by TENDER, the old-e»tab- 

1 lighed PUBLISHING BC8INJ88 of A. D. INNSS 
A COMPANY. Limitkd. of SI and 32. ftdfoni StreoL Btrnnd. 
London, W.C., Including Leasehold internal. Goodwill, Oopr- 
righU, Trade Flxtnrna, Purnlture, Plant. Machinery and Stock- 
in-Trtule. , m , 

The Copyright* inolude a large number of Work* by many 
noted and iiopular Author* of the day. a li*t and full par¬ 
ticulars of which may be *een at the undermentioned office of 
The Law Investment and Insurance Corporation, Limited. 

Tender* to be sent in addressed to the Secret* ar of The 
Law Investment and Insi nanc* Cobpobation, Limited,», Serle 
Street, Lincoln’* Ion, London, W.C., before the 14th Siptm- 
HBB, 1069. , _ , 

Particular* and Condition* of Sale and Form* of Tender may 
be obtained gratis of the above-named Secretary, and of the 
Vendor*’ Solicitor*, Messrs. Sharfs, Pabbkr, Piutchards & 
Barham, 12, New Court, Carry Street. London, W.C. 


OATALOQUE8. 


W illiams * nobgate, 

IMPORTERS 07 rORIIGS BOOKS, 

, 4 . Henrietta Btnta, OoT-nt Gurdeo, 20 , Booth Pndoitok 81. 
— Bdlnbmpo, and 7, Brood otr-ot, Oxford. 

CATALOGUES poot fro* on oppUooUtat. 

B AEDEKER’S & BADDELEY’S 
T0URI8T8’ GUIDE BOOKS. 

Row fully detailed CATALOGUE Mut pootfnoonopplitaUon. 

DULAU A 00., 37, Boko Booam, Lokook, W. 

IMPORTANT,—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

"KTEWSPAPEBS, MAOAKWES, BOOKS Ac. 


for prin 


B.O., havespomaiiy-Doiii nowj anu 
iting illustrated or other Publications and specially-built 

.. itaBiror fast folding and oovering 8, 1C. M. or »-page 

Journals at one operation. ,,, _ 

▲dvtoe and aaststanoe given to anyone wishing to ootn men oe 

^ IWlitias*upon the premiees for Editorial Offices free. Adver¬ 
tising and Publishing Departments oondooted. 

Telephone 6S121. Telegraph “ Africanism, London. ^ 

_WANTED, at Prices affixed.— 

- - ••gnob and Gownsman," 182M0, £5. — “The Germ," 
1880 , £ 2 .-" Old Paris," 1878. £ 2 .-“ The Lover’s Tale." 1833. £5. 
- Borrow’* “ Wild Wale*.” 1862, £ 1 —Moore s “Alps in 1864." £3. 
—Titmarsh’s “ Comic Tales," 1841, £5.-“ Queen Mab ’ 1813. £7 
-’•Alice in Wonderland,” 1866. £ 1 —“Pauline: a Fragment, 
1833. £20. 2 000 Books Wanted at fancy pnees. List free.— 

EDWARD BAKER’S GREAT B00 K8H0P, Birmingham. 

rpHE SOLICITORS’ TYPE WRITING CO., 

JL 68 b, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, typo AUTH0R8’ MSS. in¬ 
telligently and quickly. Special rates for ood tract*. Typing 
in foreign languages. 


"DOORS 

_D “Snob 


ESTABLISHED 18*1. 

B irkbeck BANK, 

Southampton Buildings, Chanoery Lane, London. 
TWO-ANJKA.-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the mini¬ 
mum monthly balances, when not drawn below £ 100 . 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the enoouragement of Thrift the Bank reoeives small sums 
on deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £ 1 . 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOE TWO OUINKAS FKR MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
roR nvs shillings ram month. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free 
FRANCIS RAVEN8CROFT, Manager. 


. — A Gentleman, 

._i who has aooess to the 

British Museum Reading Boom, is open to arrange with 
Author or any person requiring assistance in Literary Re¬ 
search, or in seeing Work through the Pres*. Translations 
undertaken from rrenoh, Italian, or Spanish.—Apply, by 
letter, to D. C. Dallas, 151, 8tranil, London, W.C. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 

E P P S’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 

The Old Series of THE ACADEMY, which 
ended on October 1st, completed a volume. 
The Index can be obtained gratis on appli¬ 
cation to the Publisher. 


T IBRARY of » COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, 

I -J COMPRISING 

BLACK LETTER V0LUME8. CURIOS, BOOKS of TRAVEL. 

RARE EDITIONS. LEGAL. HISTORICAL. 
STATISTICAL, THEOLOGICAL, and POETICAL WORK8; 
LOCAL and FAMILY HISTORIES; 

SPORT, AGRICUI/FURE, Ac.. Ac. 

TO BE SOLD AT HAWICK, N.B., 

On TUBSDA F, 2 6th 8BPT. t 1809. 

Catalogue on application to Mr. R. F. ATKINSON, 
Auctioneer. Hawick, N.B ; or Messrs. Gso. A Jas. Oliver, 
Solicitors, there. 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 

fJlHE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS 

The 26th Session of the Department of Scienoe, Technology, 
and Art* will begin on October 3rd. and the 69th Session of the 
School of Medicine on October 2nd, 1899. 

The Classes prepare for the following Professions: Chemistry, 
Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, and Sanitary Engineering, 
Mining, Textile Industrie*, Dyeing, Art, Leather Manufacture, 
Agriculture, School Teaching, Law, Medioiue, and Surgery. 

University Decrees are also conferred in the Faculties of Arts, 
Science, Law, Medicine, and Samir. 

Lyddon Hall has been established for Students’ residence. 

Prospectus of any of the above may be had from the 
Registrar. 

U NIVERSITY COLLEGE of WALES, 

ABE RYSTW YTH. 

The Council inrite APPLICATIONS for the post of 
ASSISTANT LECTURER in the Department of LOGIC and 
PHILOSOPHY. Applications, together with testimonials, 
must be forwarded, on or before September 9th, to the under¬ 
signed, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 

T. MORTIMER GREEN, Registrar. 

August, 1899. 


S' 


T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 

COLLEGE. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 

(LIMITKD), 

For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST 

8NQLI8H, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 

TOWN 8UB80BIPTION8 from ONE GUINEA 
per annnm. 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for WMkl. uehmnle of Book, 
at the bouooof Sutaorlb.ii) from TWO G CINEAS per imui. 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum. 

NA-Two or Three Friends may UNITE in ONE SUB 
8CR1PTION, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms . 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis 
and post free. 

SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 

Now Omni Ar 

GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 

Sant Gratia and poet free to any address. 

The List oontainsi POPULAR WORKS in 
TRAVEL, SPORT. HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
SCIENCE, and FICTION. Also NEW and SUR¬ 
PLUS Copies of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIP* 

Four Scholarships and One Exhibition, worth £150, £75, £75, 
£50, and £20 each, tenable for one year, will be competed for on 
September 27th, 1899—vis.. One Senior Open Scholarship of the 
value of £76 will be awarded to the best candidate (if of suffi¬ 
cient merit) in Physics and Chemistry. One Senior Open 
Scholarship of the value of £75 will be awarded to the best 
c-indidato (if of sufficient merit) in Biology and Physiology. 
Candidate* for these Scholarship* must be under twentv-nve 
years of age, and must not have entered to the Medical and 
Surgical Practice of any London Medical School. 

One Junior Open Scholarship in Science, value £150, and One 
Preliminary Scientific Exhibition, value £50. will be awarded 
to the best candidates under twenty years of age (if of sufficient 
merit) in Physics, Chemistry, Animal Biology, and Vegetable 
Biology. 

The Jeaffreson Exhibition (value £20) will be competed for at 
the same time. The suhject* of examination are Latin, 
Mathematics, and any one of the three following languages— 
Greek, French, and German. The Classical subjects are those 
nf the London University Matriculation Examination of 
June, 1899. 

The successful candidates in all these Scholarships will be 
required to enter to the fall course at St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital in the October succeeding the Examination. 

For particulars, application may be made, pertonally or bv 
letter, to the Warden of the Collkok, St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital. E.C. 


s 


T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 

COLLEGE. 


PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS. 


Systematic Courses of Lectures and Laboratory Work in the 
subjects of the Preliminary Scientific and Intermediate B.Sc. 
» x tininiiliouB of the University of London will commence on 
Octohkr 2nJ nud continue to July, 19on. Attendance ou this 
Class counts os part of the five years' curriculum. 


Fee for the whole Course, £21, or £1* 18s. to Students of the 
Hospital; or single subjects may bo taken. 

There is a Special Class for the January Examination. 

For further particulars apply to the Warden of the College, 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital, London, E.C. 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 


S T. PAUL’S SOHOOL.-An EXAMINA¬ 
TION for FILLING-UP about THIRTY VACANCIES 
on the Foundation will be hold on the 5th, 6th, 7th. 8th. and 
llth SEPTEMBER NEXT. ’ 

For information apply to the Bcksak of St. Paul’s School. 
West Kensington. 

M ount view, hampstead. 

HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

The NEXT TERM will begin on THURSDAY. September 21. 

Reference is kindly allowed to Mrs. Benson, Colonel Little 
Professor John Ri.-sin. Miss Madeline Suaw LKrtVHK, aid 
others. 

For Prospectus apply to Miss Helen E. Baynes. 


T he maria grey training col- 

LEGE. Salusbury Road, Broudeubury, Loudon, N.W. 


A FULL COURSE of TRAINING In preparation for the 
CAMBRIDGE TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATE in the Theory 
and Practice of Teaching is offered to Ladies who desire to 
become Teachers. 


Kindergarten Teachers are also prepared for the Higher Cer¬ 
tificate of the National Froebel Union. Junior .Students are 
prepared for the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations. 

Scholarships ottered in all Divisiocs. 

COLLEGE YEAR BEGINS SEPTEMBER 13th. 1*5*). 

The Wink worth Hall of Residence for Twenty-one Students 
will be opened opposite the College in September, 1899. 

Addr <bs Miss Alice Woods. Principal, The Maiia Grey 
Training College, 8alusbury Road, Broudesbury. N.W. 


30-84, NEW OXFORD STREET; 

241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., Loitdoit; 

And at Barton Arcade, Mawohxstmb. 


SELECTIONS FROM 

ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD’S 

PUBLICATIONS. 

WORKS BY DR. MACLAREN. 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price ffs. each, post free. 

THE BEATITUDES, and other Sermons. 

“An excellent exposition oP the Beatitudes.full 

of thought and knowledge and power.” 

British Weekly. 

CHRIST’S “MUSTS,” and other Ser- 

mons. 

“Felicitous exposition, rugged, intense eloquence, 
and beautifal illustration.”— Word ana Work. 

“ Forcible, clear, gracious, and suggestive.” 

Presbyterian. 

THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. 

“They show the Fame wonderful fertility of apt 
and beautiful illustration*, the Fame exquisite use of 
language, the same direct heart-seai cbing power 
which we are accustomed to fled in all Dr. Maclaren’s 
vrcrka.”~~Christian World Pu'pit. 

THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 

Sermons. 

“ The several sermons contained in this volume are 
replete with a keen spiritual insight, combined with 
an aptness of illustration and beauty of diction which 
cannot fail to both impre* s and charm the reader.’* 
Methodist Times. 

PAUL’S PRAYERS, and other Sermons. 

“They are plain enough to lie utderstood by the 
unlearned, and yet have sufficient richness and 
cogency to attract the moet cultivated.’* 

New York Observer. 

THE HOLY of HOLIES. A Series of 

Sermons on the 14th, 15th, and 10th Chapters of 
the Gospel by John. 

“No British preacher has unfolded this portion of 
Scripture in a more scholarly style.” 

“ North British Daily Mail. 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. 

“ Distinguished by the finest scholarship and most 
exquisite literary finish.”— Christian Leader. 

Ciown 8vo, cloili hoards, price 3s. 6d., poet free. 

ILLUSTRATIONS from the SERMONS 

of ALEXANDER MACLAREN, I).D. Edited 
and Select* d by JAM 8.8 HENRY MARTYN. 
Containing over 6i 0 beautiful and suggestive 
illii.tatrstinup. With a Textual Index and Alpha¬ 
betical List of Subjects. 


London : Alexander & phspheard, Ltd., 
21 lc 22, Furnival St., Holborn, W.C. 


Digitized by V^OOQle 
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CATALOGUES. 

T O BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of 

FREE LIBRARIES.—The SEPTEMBER CATALOGUES 
«'. SECOND - HAND WORKS ud NEW RE¬ 

MAINDERS, offered At prices jrrmtlT f-duoeil. are Now 
Ready, and will b© sect post free upon application to W. II. 
Smith a Sow. Library Dc partment, 186 . Strand. London. W.C. 

W ILLIAMS & NOBGATE, 

IMPORTERS OP FOREIGN BOOKS, 

14, Henrietta Street, Oovent Garden. 20, Booth Frederick St. 
Edinborch, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 

_ CATALOGUES poet free on application._ 

T^OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

J- promptly wpplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOG UE8 on application. 

_ PULAU k CO.. 17. SOHO SQUARE 


Shirley Doer Parka,” l.s«7—’‘Tom Raw the Griffin." 1K2* 
- Trials for Adultery." 7 vola, 1781—“Warwickshire Hunt,’ 
, La8t Pecade," 2 roU.. J8H3-** Desperate 
Remedies, 3 vola., 1871-“ Pair of Blue £yoa t "3voU., 1873— 
Lonia Poone *;’3 yob., 1*W. Rare Books supplied. State 
Wants.—BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSH OP. BIRM I NGHAM. 

r ITERARY RESEARCH. —A Gentleman, 

«*P« riwio ® d J n Work, and who has aooeas to the 

British Museum Reading Room, is open to arrange with 
Author or any person requiring assiatanoe in Literary Re- 
•ewch, or in seeing Work through the Press. Translate 
undertaken from French, Italian, or Spanish. — Apply, 
letter, to D. C. Dallas, 1 51. Strand. Londom_\YC. 


IM PORTANT.-PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

-XT1GWSPA} PERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, Ac. 

—KINO. ^ SELL ft RAILTON, Limited, high-class 
|«nfters and Pubiishers. 12 , Gough Square. 4, Bolt Court, Fleet 
Street, E.O., ha vespecially-built Rotary and otherfast Machine* 
for printing illustrated or other Publications and specially-built 
Machines for fast folding and oovoring 8, 10 , 24, or 82-page 
Journals at one operation. 

Ad-rice and assistance given to anyone wishing to oommence 
New Journals. 

Facilitiesnnpon the premises for Editorial Offloes free. Adver 
Using and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone <0121. Telegraph “ Africanism, London.” 

ESTABLISHED 1811. 

B ibkbeok bank, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
’^O-AN^A-HALF P« CENT. INTEREST allovad <m 
D EPO SITS mmyabl. on demand. 

TWO PM, CENT, on CURRENT AOOOUNT8, on the mint- 
mnm montiOy balanom, when not drawn below £ 1 M. 

STOCKS. SHARES, and ANNUITIES vorohMoa and lolA 

8 AVING8 DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums 
on deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £ 1 . 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
ron two ooinaas ran mouth. 

BIBKBEOK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PUBCUA8E A PLOT OP LAND 
roa rivs shillings rxa month. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT. Manager. 


MTJDIE’S LIBRARY 

(LIMITED). 


SUBSCRIPTIONS for 3 Months, 6 Months, 
and 12 Months 

CAN BE ENTERED AT ANT DATE. 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


-pHE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 

The 28th Session of the Department of Science, Technology, 
and Arts will begin on Octoiikr 3rd, and the 80th Session of the 
School of Medicine on Ocroasa 2 nd, 1809. 


The Classes prepare for the following Professions: Chemistry. 
Ciril. Mechanical, Electrioal, ana Sanitary Engineering, 
Mining, Textile Industries, Dyeing. Art, Leather Manufacture, 
Agriculture, School Teaching, Law, Medicine, and Surgery. 

University I femes are also conferred in the Faculties of Arts, 
Science, Law, Medicine, and Surgery. 

Lyddon Hall has been established for Students’ residence. 
Prospectus of any of the above may be had from the 
Ruistrar. 


QT. 


BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 

COLLEGE. 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Four Scholarships and One Exhibition, worth £150, £75, £75, 
£50, and £20 each, tenable for one year, will lie competed for on 
September 27th, 1899—vis., One Senior Open Scholarship of the 
value of £75 will be awarded to the beet candidate (if of suffi¬ 
cient merit) in Physics and Chemistry. Ono Senior Open 
Scholarship of the value of £75 will t>e awarded to the best 
candidate (if of sufficient merit) in Biology and Physiology. 
Candidates for these Scholarships must be under twenty-five 
years of age, and must not have entered to the Medical and 
Surgical Practice of any London Medical SchooL 

One Junior Open Scholarship in Science, value £150. and One 
Preliminary Scientific Exhibition, value £30, will be awarded 
to the best candidates under twenty years of age (if of sufficient 
merit) in Physics, Chemistry, Animal Biology, and Vegetable 
Biology. 

The Jeaffireson Exhibition (value £20) will be competed for at 
the same time. The subjects of examination are Latin, 
Mathematics, and any one of the three following languages— 
Greek, French, and German. The Classical subjects are those 
of the London University Matriculation Examination of 
June, 1899. 

The successful candidates in all these Scholarships will lie 
required to enter to the full oourse at St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital in the October succeeding the Examination. 

For particulars, application may bo made, personally or by 
letter, to the Warden of the College, St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, EC. 


gT. 


BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 

COLLEGE 


PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS. 

Systematic Courses of Lectures and Laboratory Work in the 
subjects of the Preliminary Scientific and Intermediate B.8e. 
Examinations of the University of London will commence on 
October 2nd and continue to July, 1900. Attendance on this 
Class counts as part of the five years’ curriculum. 

Fee for the whole Course, £ 21 , or £18 18 *. to Students of the 
Hospital; or single subjects may be taken. 

There is a Hi fecial Class for the January Examination. 

For further particulars apply to the Warden of the College, 
St Bartholomew’s Hospital, Loudon, EC. 

A Handbook forw&nled on application. 


1JNI VERBIl^ of GLASGOW. 

CHAIR OF HISTORY. 

Tho University Court of the University of Glasgow will at an 
early date proceed to APPOINT a PROFESSOR to occupy the 
above Chair in this University, recently rendered vacant. 

The Professor will be required to enter on his duties as from 
1st October next, from winch date the appointment will take 
effect. 

The normal salary of the ('hair is £900, subject to § VIII. ( 2 ) 
and (3) of Ordinance No. 25. The appointment is made ad oitam 
aui culpam, and carries with it the right to a pension on con¬ 
ditions prescribed by Ordinance. 

Each applicant should lodge with the undersigned, who will 
furnish any further information desired, twenty copies of his 
application and twenty copies of any testimonials he may 
desire to submit, on or before 10th September next 

ALAN E CLAPPERTON, 

Secretary of the Glasgow University Court. 

1, West Regent Street, Glasgow. 


THE BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS 
of the SEASON ARE NOW in 
CIRCULATION. 

Prospectuses of Terms free on application. 


M ount view, Hampstead. 

HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

The NEXT TERM will begin on TH URSDAY. Settemuer 21. 

Reference is kindly allowed to Mrs. Bkxson, Colonel I.ittle- 
Professor John Husain, Miss Madeline Suaw Levavke, and 
others. 

For Prospectus apply to Miss Helen E. Baynes. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 

Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always ON SALE 
(Second Hand). Also a large Selection of 

BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 

SUITABLE FOR 

BlliTHDA Y AND WEDDING 
PRESENTS . 

30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET j 
241, Brompton Road, S.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., London ; 

And at 10-12, Barton Arcade, March kstkm. 


T HE MARIA GREY TRAINING COL¬ 

LEGE, Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, London N.W. 


A FULL COURSE of TRAINING in preparation for the 
CAMBRIDGE TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATEin the Theory 
and Practice of Teaching is offered to Ladies who desire to 
become Teachers. 


Kindergarten Teachers are also prepared for the Higher Cer¬ 
tificate of the National Froelad Umou. Junior Students ore 
prepared for the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations. 

Scholarships offered in all Divisions. 

COLLEGE YEAR BEGINS SEPTEMBER 13th. 1899. 

The Wink worth Hall of Residence for Twenty-one Students 
will bo opeued opposite the College in Heptcml>er, 1899. 

Address Miss A lick Woods, Principal, The Maria Grey 
Training College, Salusbury Road Brondesbury. N.W. 


T HE SOLICITORS’ TYPE WRITING CO., 

68h, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, typo AUTHORS' MSS. in¬ 
telligently and quickly. Special rates tor contracts. Typing 
in foreign languages. 


SELECTIONS FROM 

ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD 5 

PUBLICATIONS. 


WORKS BY DR. MACLAREN. 

Crown 8vo f cloth boards, price 5s. each, post free. 

THE BEATITUDES, and other Sermons. 

“An excellent exposition of the Bentitudes.full 

of thought and knowledge and power.” 

Britiah Weekly. 

CHRIST’S “MUSTS,” and other Ser¬ 

mons. 

“Felicitous exposition, rugged, intense eloquence, 
and be&ntifal illustration.’’— Word and Work. 

“ Forcible, clear, gracious, and suggestive.” 

Breabytarian. 

THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other 

Sormons. 

"They show tho same wonderful fertility of apt 
and beautiful illustrations, the Bame exquisite use of 
language, the same direct heart-searching power 
which we are accustomed to find in all Dr. Maclaren’s 
works."— Christian World Pulpit. 

THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 

Sermons. 

" Tho several sermons contained in this volnme are 
repleto with a keen spiritual insight, combined with 
an aptness of illustration and beauty of diction which 
cannot fail to both impress and charm the reader." 

Methodist Times. 

PAUL’S PRAYERS, and other Sermons. 

"They are plain enough to bo understood by the 
unlearned, and yet have sufficient richness and 
cogency to attract the most cultivated.” 

New York Observer. 

THE HOLY of HOLIES. A Series of 

Sermons on the 14th, 15th, and 16th Chapters of 
the Gospel by John. 

“ No Britiah preacher has unfolded this portion o f 
Scripture in a more scholarly style.” 

North Britiah Daily Mail. 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. 

" Distinguished by the finest scholarship and most 
exquisite literary finish."— Christian Leader. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 3s. 6d., post free. 

ILLUSTRATIONS from the SERMONS 

of ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. Edited 
and Selected by JAMES HENRY MARTYN. 
Containing over 500 beautiful and suggestive 
illustrations. With a Textual Index and Alpha¬ 
betical List of Subjects. 

Just Published. Price 4d., or Ss. per dozen. 

RELIGIOUS EQUALITY. A Lecture by 

Dr. MACLAREN. 


Just Published. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

“THINGS THAT ARE MADE.” Devo- 

tional Meditations in tho Haunts of Nature. By 
Rev. A. J. BAMFORD, B.A., of Roy ton. 

Tho Freeman says: " Proachers and teachers will 
find in them many helpful suggestions." 

Tho Glasgow llerutd says: "They will probably 
interest and instruct many who would an ordinary 
sermon flee." 

Now Ready, Booond Edition, crown 8vo, cloth board*, 
Is. 6d., post free. 

THE CHARTER of the CHURCH. Lee- 

tures on the Spiritual Principle of Nonconformity. 
By P. T. FORSYTH, M.A., D.D. 

"Explains tho position of religious dissent with 
great force and eloquence ."—Manchester Uuardian. 

" Nothing could bo more timely than these learned 
and suggestive lectures."— Christian World. 

Twenty-first Thousand. Limp cloth, price 6d., 
post free. 

OUR PRINCIPLES: aCongregationalist 

Church Manual. By G. B. JOHNSON. 

Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
price Is. 6d., post free. 

THE CONDUCT of PUBLIC MEETINGS. 

By J. HUNT COOKE. A Clear and ConcUe 
Manual for all Public Sjieakem. 

Just Published. Post 8vo, cloth, with Portraits, 
price Gs., post free. 

WELSHMEN in ENGLISH PULPITS ; or. 

Sermons by English Congregational Miuisieis 
from Wales. With Introduction bv Rev. 
CHARLES A. BERRY, D.D. Edited by Rev. 
DANIEL WATERS. 

The Expository Times says: " And here we have 
thirty excellent portraits «>i prominent and eloquent 
Congregational preachers, with their thirty sermons, 
and the price is but a few shillings." 


London : Alexander & Shkpheabd, Ltd., 
21 & 22, Kurnival St., Holborn, W.C. 


Digitized by v^.ooQLe 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


TRAVEL AND ADVENTDRE. 

Tha Highest Andos. Bv E. A. FitzGeexld. 

With 4fiillustr»tion#, 14 of which are Photogravures, and a 

on' li&ndmade Paper, limited to W 

Copies, 4to. £5 3s. 

Through Asia. By Sv*n Hkdin. With 300 

Illustration from Photographs and Sketches by the.Author 
and 3 Maps. Second aud < he*per Edition in 18Fortnightly 
Parts at Is. each net; or in *4 vols.. royal 8vo, 20#. net. 

Th* Caroline Islands. By F. W. Christian. 
With many IllustratiouB and Maps. lAirge crown 8vo. 

Pis fid. net 

A How Rido to Khiva. By a. L. Jzffeiiso*. 

Illustrated. Crown Svo, 6 b. 

POETRY. 

English Lyrics. Seloctod and Arranged by W. B. 

HENLEY. Second and Cheaper Edition, leap. 8vo. 

2#. fid. ; leather, 3s. 6il. net. 

Lyra Frlvola. By A. D. Goni.zv, M.A., Follow of 

Magdalen College, Oxford, l'ott 8ro, ts. 6iL 

The Works of Shakespeare. 

General Editor—EDWARD DOWDEN, LittI). 

Meisri. METHUEN hare In preparation an Edition of i gl.ake- 
speara in Single Playa Eaeli 1 lay will lie Edited with a 
fall Introduction. Textual None, and a Commentary at the 
foot of the page. 

THE FIRST VOLUME WILL BE— 

Hamiot. Edited by Erwun Dowdeh. Demy 

8vo, 3s. fld. 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

The Letters of Robsrt Louis Stevenson. 

Arranged and Edited, with Notes, by SIDNEY COLVIN. 
'Demy 8?o, 2 vol# , 23 b. net. 

The Life and Letters of Sir John Ivorot* 

MILLAIS, President of the Royal Academy. By his Sou. 

J G MILLAIS. With nearly 30J Illustrations, of which 
y are in Photogravure. * vols., royal 8vo. 32s. net. 

Au Edition limited to :kk» Copies will also be printed 
Tms will contain 22 of Millais's great paintings reproduced 
tn Photogravure, with a case containing au extra set of 
these Photogravure# pulled on India paper. The price of 
thin Edition will be £4 4#. net. 

The Expansion of Egypt. A Political ami 
IliBtoricil burvey. By A SILVA WHITE. With 4 
Special .Map#. Demy 8vo, 138. net. 

The Vicar of Morwonstow : a Biography. By 
8. BA R1N G-GOU LD, M. A. A N ew and Reviacd Kditiou. 
With Portrait. Crow n 8vo, 3#. 6d. l/teuuy. 

A Constitutional and Political H|.to<-y of 

ROME. By T. M. TAYLOR, M A.. Fellow of Gonv lie and 
Caiu# College, Cambridge. Senior Chancellor s Medalliat for 
Classic#, Por#on University'Scholar, Ac., Ac. Crown 8vo, 
7s. tkl. I Ready. 

A Hl.tory of the Church of Cyprus. By 

JOHN HAt'KETT, M.A. With Mape and lUuetratioux. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. tkl. net. 

Bishop Latlmor. By A. J. ('xhlyi-x, M.A. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6tL [Lkadkrs op Hklioios bunks. 

THEOLOGY. 

Christian Mysticism. The Hampton Lectures 
for 1893. By W. R. INGE. M.A., Fellow nn.l Tutor of 
Hertford College. Oxford, flemy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

An Introduction to the Books of the BIblo. 

By W. H. BENNETT, M.A., nud W. I. ADENLY, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 7#. 6d. 

St. Paul, the Master-Builder. By Walter 

LOi K, D.D., Warden of Keble College. Crown 8vo, 
3» 6«1 I ‘YcJf ttvcA-. 

The Churchman’s Bible. 

General Editor-J. II. BURN. B.D., Examining Chaplain to 
the Bi#!iopof Aberdeen. 

Messrs. METIIUEN pro|k>#e to issue a berits of cx.wsi lions ' 
upon most of the books of the Bible. The volumes w ill Ihj j 
practical and devotional rather than critical iu their pur¬ 
pose, and the text of the Authorised Vcrsiou will be ex¬ 
plained iu N-etions or paragraph#, which will corresjnmU a# 
tar as possible with tlie division# of the Church Lectioiiary. 

The volume# w ill lie produced in a very h»udy un.l ta#tc- 
ful form, and may lie obtained iu cloth or leather binding#. 
THE FIRST VOLUMES WILL BE— 

Tho Eplstlo of St. Paul to the Galatians. 
Explained l.y A. W. ROBINSON. B.D., Vioar of All 
Hallow#, Barking. Fcap. 8vo, 1#. «kl. net; leather,2#. fid. 
net. 

Ecclesiastes* Explained by W. A. Strianb, 

M.A. Fcap. 8vo, 1#. fid. net; leather. 2s. fill. net. 

The Churehman’s Library. 

Edited by J. II. BURN. B.II. 

Tho English Prayer-Book; its Literary Wnrk- 
maiiBhip. By .1. BOWDEN, D.D., Lord Bishop of Edin¬ 
burgh. Crow n 8vo, 3s. fill. 

The Library of Devotion. 

Pott Hvo, cloth, 2s.; leather. 2s. fid. uet. 

NEW VOLUMES. 

A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life. 

By WILLIAM LAW. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
C. BIGG, D.I>„ late Student of Christ Church. 

The Temple. By Giorgb Ulrbekt. Edited, with 
an Iutroduetiou and Note#, by E. C. S. GIBSON. D.D., 
Vicar of Leeds. I/wady. 

SCIENCE. 

Tho Soiontiflc Study of Scenery. By .1. E. 

MARK, Fellow of St. John# College, Cambridge. I Hub- 
tratod. Crown fivo, fis. 

A Handbook of Nursing;. By M. N. Oxford, 

of Guy'# Hobpital. Crown bvo, 3s. *> 1. 


CLASSICAL. 

Tho Nlcomachosn Ethics of Ariototlo. 

Edited, with an Introduction ami Notes. 1 >y 30HN | 
BURNET, M.A., Professor of Greek at 8L Andrews. | 
Demy 8vo, 13s. net. i 

Tho Caotlvi of Plautus. Edited, with an i 
Iutraduction. Textual Notea, and a Commjntiry, By W. M. 
LINU8AW Fellow of Jeiue College, Oxford. Demy 8*o, , 
I os. fid. net. | 

Zachariah of Mltvlene. Translated ink) 
English by F. J. HAMILTON. D.D., and E. W. BROOKS. 
Demy 8?o, 12s. fid. net. [Bviaxti.xi Texts. 

SPORT. 

The Library of Sport 

Tho Art and Practice of Hawkina. By 

E. B. MITCHELL. IUuxlrated by U. E. Lodge, and othera. 
Demy fivo, 10s. fid. 

Thought, on Hunting. By Piter Brcefoed, 

Edited by J. OTHO PAGET, xnd Illustrated by U. H. 
Jail and. Demy 8vo, 10s. 8i 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Tho Book of the West. By S. BAEixo-Goyui. 
With numerous Illustrations. 2 vols. VoL I., DEVON. 
Vol. II., CORNWALL. Crowu 8vo, fis. each. I R*»dy. 

Pone Atinorum | or. a Quids to BHdao. 

By A. 1IULME BEAMAN. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. I Ready- 

The Little Guides. 

Pott 8vo, cloth, 3s.; leather, 3s. fid. net 
NEW VOLUME. 

Sh akoopeare’o Country. By B. C. WiitnLi. 

F. R.S., M.A. Illustrated by JB. II. New. I Ready. 

METHUEN’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 

The Decline and Pall of tho Roman 

EMIGRE. By EDWARD GIBBON. Edited by J. B. 
BURY, LL D„ Follow of Triuity College Dub 111. Iu 
7 vole. Demy svo, gilt top. De. ud. each. Crowu 8vo. tie. 
cxcli. Vol. VII. 

Tho Diary of Thomas Ell wood. Edited by 

U. C. CRUMP. M.A. Crowu8vn,tlx 

La Commedla dl Danto Alighieri. Edited 
by 1'AGET TgYNBEE. M.A. Crown svo.He. 

ILLUSTRATED AND GIFT BOOKS. 

Tho Lively City of Lies. By Geiett Bdeqiss. 

With many Illustrations by the Author. Small 4to, 3s. fid. 

The Phil May Album. ito, 7s. 6d. net. 
Ulysses: or. De Rouftmont of Troy. 

Described and Depicted by A. i 17 MILNE. Small 4to, 3#. fid. 

Tho Orock of Gold* Fairy Stories told by 
S. BARINU-GUULD, and Illustrated by F. D. Bedford. 
Crown 8vo, fis. 

Tommy Smith’s Animals. By Edmund 
SELOUS. Illustrated by G. W. Ord. Fcap. Svo, 2s. si. 

A Birthday Book With a Photogravure Frontis¬ 
piece. Demy Svo, 10s. fid. 

EDUCATIONAL. 


Cothen. 

duction aud ] 


Practical Physics. By H. Stroud. D.Sc., M.A., 

Professor of Physic# in the Durham Colloge of Science, 
Newcastle-ou-Tyue. Fully Illustrated. Crown Svo, 3s. fid. 

(Handuook# or Teciikolooy. 

Qenoral - Elementary Science. By J. T. 

DUNN. D.Sc.. aud V'. A. MCNDELLA. With many Illus¬ 
trations. Crowu Hvo, 3s. 6d. I Mimii'En's Sciknck Prixkiis. 

The Metric 8yetom. By Leon Dxlboh. Crown 

svo, 28. 

A South African Arithmetic. By Henry 
HILL. B.A.. Assistant Mister at Worcester School, Cape 
Colony. Crown svo, 3s. fid. 

A Key to at od man’s Easy Latin Exercises. 

By C. G. DOTTING, M.A. Crown Svo, 3s. net. 

Now Testament Creek. A Coarse for Be- 

giuu-r». By G. K')DWELL, B.A. With a Preface by 
WALTER LUCK, D.D., Warden of Keble Cullege. Crowu 
8vo, 3s. tkl. 

Examination Papers in English History. 

Bv J. TAtT WARDLAW, B.A.. King’# College, Cambridge. 
Crown Svo, 2s. tkl. IScuool Examination Sthiks. 

A Greek Anthology. Selected by E. 0. 
MARCH ANT, M.A., Fellow of Feterhouse, Cambridge, 
aud Assistant Master at St. Pauls SchooL Crowu Svo. 3# fid. 

I Ready. 

Cicero de OfRclie. Translated by G. B. 

GARDINER, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. fid. 

[Classical Translations. 

The Novels of Charles Dickens. 

Crowu Svo. Each Volume, cloth, 3s.; leather, 4s. uet. 

With lutroductiou# by GEORGE G1SSING, aud Notes by 
F. G. KITTON. 

METHUEN have iu preparation an Edition of those 
I# which have now passed out of Copyright, Mr. George 
Gi*#iiig, whose critical study of Dickens i# both sympathetic i 
an l acute, ha# written au Introduction to each of the books, 
aud a \cr.v attiact'Vc feature of this edition will be the illus¬ 
tration# of the old houses, iuus. and buildings which Dickon# 
described, an«l which have now iu maoy iuBlaucc# disappeared j 
under the touch of modem civilisitiou. Another valuable ■ 
feature will be a scriea of topographical aud general notes to 
each book by Mr. F. G. Kittou. The I*ooks will lie produced 
with the greatest care as to priutiug, paper,aud binding. 

THE FIRST VOLUMES WILL BE¬ 
TH® Pickwick Papers. With Illustrations by 
E. II. New. 2 vols. | 

Nicholas Nicklcby. With Illustrations by R. J. 

Williams. 2 vols. 

Bleak House. With IlluBtralions by Beatrice 

Ale ck. 2 vol-. 


EDUCATIONAL -(cmUimuJ). 

The Little Library. 

Pott 8vo, exch volume, doth, lx «L net; leather, 2x 61. net. 
Messrs METHUEN intend to produce a series of small books 
’’under the above title, containing eomAof the famoua boolu In 
KnxUeh and other llteraturee, in tha domain* of notion, 
poetry, and bellei leltrea. Tho eerioa will aim contain •everal 
volume# of selections In prose and verse. The books will be 
edited with the most sympathetic and[scholarly care. L*ch 
oue will contain an Introduction which will give (II a short 
bWraphy of the author; if) a critical estimate of the book, 
w iioim thi*v are necessary, short note# will b# added at the 
foot of the page. The Little Libmrywill ultimately 9°”^“ 
complete set# of the novels of W. M.Thackeray, Jane Austen, 
the sisters Bronte, Mrs. GaskeU, and others, ^t 
tain the bestwork of many other novelists whose name# are 
household word#. Each book will have a I > ortrait ° r frontu- 
piece in photogravure, and the T0 }M“gfJ ri l l .‘^fh?^»rary 
witli great care in a style uniform with that of The library 
of Devotion.” 

THE FIR8T VOLUME? WILL BE- 

A Little Book of English Lyrics. With 

Notes. 

Pride and Prejudice. By Jaw* Austin With 
an Introduction aud Notes by E. v. LUCAS. 2 %ols. 
Vanity Fair. By W. M. Thackikay. With an 

lutroduotlon by 8. 6WYNN. 3 vols. 

Pendennls. By W. M. Thackeray. With an 
Introduction by 8. GWYNN. 3 vols. 

By A. W. Kivglaki. With an Intro- 

Notes. 

Cranford. By Mr*. Onxitt. With an Intro- 

ductioo aud Note* by E. V. LUCA*. 

Tho Inforno of Danto. Translated byH. P. 
CARY With au Introduction and Notee by PAGET 
TOYNBEE. 

John Halifax, Gentleman. By Mr*. Crxix. 

With an Introduction by ANNIE MATHEoOh, -vole. 

Tho Koriy Poeme of aifrod, Lord Tonny- 

*JN. E.Uted by J. C. CGLLIN*. M.A. 

The Princess. By Alfred, Lord T.nhyro.. 
’tiled by EL1ZABETU WORDSWORTH. 

Maud, and other Poems By Alfrid, Lord 

TENNYSON. Edited by ELI/.ABETli WORDSWORTH. 

In Memorlam. By Alfrid, Lord Tibhtson. 
Edited by H. C. BEE01UNO, M.A. 

A Llttlo Book of Scottish Lyrics. Arranged 

and Edit d by T. F. HENDERSON. 

FICTION. 

The Kina’s Mirror. By Anthony Hope. Crown 
8vo.ea lAtaiune*. 

Ths Crown of Llfo. By Giorge Gismno. 

AtiGuir o( •* Demoe," "Tbc Town Traveller.- Ac. Irown 
8 vo, fis. 

Tho Strong Arm. By Robert Bare. Crown 

8 V0. fii. 

To London Town. By 

Author of *’ Talc# of Mu&u Streets, 

4o. Crown Svo, fis. 

Ono Hour and the Next. By tho Duchess of 

SUTHERLAND. Crowu svo. 61 . 

•Iren Olty. By Benjaxin Swift, 

• ■ Nancy Noon." Crown Hvo, fis. 

Vongeanee is Mino. By Andrew Balfour, 

Author of *’ By Stroko of Sword " Illustrated. Crown 

Hvo, fis. 

Pabo ths Prlost. By S. Biuing-Gould, Author 

of ’• Mclialah," &c. 1 llusirateil 1-rowu Svo, fis. 

Qilos lng;ilby. By W. E. Norris. llloAtrated. 

Crown Svo, fi# 

The Path of a a tar. By Sara Jeavbttr 

l)fNt.A\, Author of “A Voytga of Consolation." Illus¬ 
trated. Crown Hvo, fii. Ready. 

Tho Human Boy. Bv Burn PHiLrorrs, Author 
of “Childran of the Mist.” With a Frontispiece. Crown 
svo, fis. 

The Human Intorest. By Violet Hunt, 

Author of ’* A Hard Woman,” He. Crowu Svo, fis. 

An Englishman. By Mahy L. Fexdehed. 

Crowu svo, fis. 


Arthur Morhiboit, 
"“AChild of thcJago,” 
[ Ready . 


Author of 

Ready. 


M 


N«. 


A Gentleman Player. By R. N. 8TEFHRif8 f 

Author of " Au Enemy to the Kiug.” Crown svo, fi#. 

I toady. 

Daniel Whyte. By A. J. Dawson, Author of 

” Bismillah.” Crown Hvo, (is. 

A New Edition of the Novels of 
Marie Corelli. 

Tiiix New Edition is iu a more convenient term than the 
Lil't.trv Edition, aud is iaaued iu a new and xpeclally 

d--sl;ruxd ever. 

In crown svo, cloth, Os.; leather, 61. net. 

A Romance of Two Worlds. 

Vendotta. 

Tholma. 

Ardath i tho Story of a Dead Self. 

Tho Soul of Lilith. 

Wormwood. 

Barahba. s a Droam of the World’s 

TRAGEDY. 

Tho Sorrows of Satan. 


METHUKN & CO., Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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The Literary Week. 

The new way of publishing books through the agency 
of newspapers seems to be by no means spent We under¬ 
stand that an important announcement will be made this 
month by a leading London paper which has not hitherto 
entered into this class of business. Of the nature of its 
particular publishing scheme we are not at liberty to 
speak; but it is breaking no confidence to say that it is 
not the Hundred Worst Novels. 


We recommend to the notice of the Library Association, 
now meeting at Manchester, the following letter from an 
over-conscientious parent to a local librarian, illustrating 
one of the many difficulties which beset the routine of that 
official: 

I return you a book which my boy has had from your 
library. He joined it without telling me and I have 
forbid him borrowing. I am a believer in the second 
coming of our Lord—see 2 Peter iii. 10-12—and think it 
likely that He will do so shortly. How could I meet Him 
with a clear conscience whilst I had borrowed books in my 
house? May I respectfully urge upon you to read 
1 Thessalonians v. 2, and flee from the wrath to come, 
for, sir, your business is sinful. “ Better be a doorkeeper 
in the house of the Lord, than dwell in the tents of wicked¬ 
ness ” (Ps.lm lxxxiv. 10). 


Once again it is our duty to give the names of the six 
new books most in favour in America during the past 
month. The six favourite old books would make a more 
interesting list, but unfortunately there is no opportunity 
for acquiring data. Possibly, indeed, old books are not 
read at all. These are the six ( David JTarum, into whose 
merits we propose shortly to look searchingly, of course 
coming first): 

David Harum. E. N. Westcott. 

Kiehard Carvel. W. Churchill. 

When Knighthood was in Flower. “ E. Caskoden.” 

The Market Place. H. Frederic. 

No. •>, John Street. K. Whiteiug. 

The Fowler. B. Harraden. 

Only two of the books, it will be noticed, are of English 
make. 


Apropos the popularity of Richard Carvel, the second 
book in the list above, we are informed that its position 
there is largely due to advertising. Upon this novel alone, 
we are told, as much as eighteen thousand dollars was 
expended in advertisements. 


A writer in the current Journal of Education records an 
interesting, but polyglot, utterance which Browning once 
made to him concerning the poem, “ The Lost Leader 
“ I know it is rough and rugged; but ick kann nicht 
anders ; my genius, such as it is, is prime-sautier —if I 
hesitate I’m lost.” 


Tiie gigantic illustrated Sunday supplements which of 
late years have been issued by the leading American papers 
could not be expected to stay. Their cost must be enormous. 


We are not surprised, therefore, to hear that the New York 
Timet has decided to abandon its Sunday supplement. In 
future the Sunday issue will be of the same size and 
character as the week-day issues. 


Iw addition to the Life of Mrs. Lynn Linton, on which 
Mr. G. Somes Layard is now engaged, other new Linton 
books may be expected. One of these is a little volume, 
entitled Reminiscences of Dickens, Thackeray, George Eliot, 
and Others, with a preface by Miss Beatrice Harraden. 
Another is Mrs. Linton’s last novel, which was withheld 
from serial publication, and which contains her ripest 
views on social questions. 


A new collection of studies of seventeenth century life, 
by Prof. Dowden, will be published shortly, under the title 
Puritan and Anglican. 


The arrangements for the new de luxe edition of Mark 
Twain can now be made public. The edition will consist in 
all of twenty-two volumes, all, save the last—to be called 
Literary Essays — illustrated. The title of the edition is the 
“ Author’s Edition.” Prof. Brander Matthews will write 
a biographical criticism, and there will also be a special 
general preface from Mark Twain’s own pen. Every¬ 
thing, indeed, is satisfactory about the new edition, except 
that only six hundred persons in this country will be able 
to possess it. Reasons for the justification of such limits 
can always be found, but a sense of absurdity remains 
none the less. All future books of Mark Twain’s are to 
be added to the edition, if the subscribers care to have them: 
a concession which promoters of Library Editions always 
ought to make, but do not. The English publishers are 
Messrs. Chatto & Windus. 


In the Literary Essays volume will be found, we imagine, 
the trenchant article on the Jew which Mark Twain con¬ 
tributes to the September Harper's. Therein he answers 
a number of questions which a Jewish correspondent 
had asked him concerning Jews and his feelings towards 
them. The last question ran thus: “ What has become 
[among the persecutors of Jews] of the Golden Rule?” 
Mark’s answer is characteristically direct: “It exists, it 
continues to sparkle, and is well taken care of. It is 
Exhibit A in the Church’s assets, and we pull it out every 
Sunday and give it an airing. But you are not permitted 
to try to smuggle it into this discussion, where it is irrelevant 
and would not feel at home. It is strictly religious furni¬ 
ture, like an acolyte, or a contribution plate, or any of 
those things. It has never been intruded into business; 
and Jewish persecution is not a religious passion, it is a 
business passion.” 


We regret to announce the death of Prof. Peter 
Peterson, of Bombay. He was an occasional contributor 
to the Academy in past years. Prof. Peterson was a can¬ 
didate for the Boden Chair of Sanskrit at Oxford, and had 
some reason to be hopeful of success. In Bombay he was 
well known, and interested himself, during his twenty-six 
years of life there, in all questions affecting the welfare of 
India. 
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The discussion between Mr. Stephen Gwynn and Mr. 
Andrew Lang concerning the merits of Miss Austen may 
be said to be over, Mr Lang’s Longman's notes being 
finally answered by Mr. Gwynn in the Pall Mall 
Gazette. The sum of it is that Mr. Lang likes Miss Austen 
and her work more than Mr. Gwynn does; and there s 
an end as far as that incomparable storyteller is concerned. 
But a new cause of war has been set up by Mr. Lang in 
the person of Charlotte Bronte, and we may therefore 
expect, as Mr. Gwynn suggests, more battle on this 
ground. Mr. Lang has written this judgment: “Miss 
Bronte had neither wit nor humour. Passions in tatters, 
parts to tear a cat in, were in her line.” So many 
Bronteolators are there, that surely much disputation must 
ensue. 


Concerning Charlotte Bronte, M.B.-E. (initials which 
we may take to indicate Miss Betham-Edwards, herself a 
novelist) has been writing to the Westminster Gazette. She 
has been in Brussels, exploring the Bronte district there, as 
described in Villette, and particularly the house. M.B.-E. 
writes: “ Externally, the wide, two-storied house, with its 
double row of six windows on either side of the door, is 
unchanged. The interior has been much altered within 
the last three years, the premises having been purchased 
by the town and turned into a municipal school. But 
much familiar to Charlotte Bronte readers is still there 
the covered alley, as in her days, covered with greenery, 
the pear-trees, the priau, or inner recreation ground, the 
little rooms for pianoforte practice ; above all, the mistress’s 
parlour in which Lucy Snowe’s fate was decided.” 


Subsequently Miss Betham-Edwards visited friends of 
the Hegers, the originals of Monsieur Paul and Madame 
Beck, who died not so very long ago. “Never, surely,” 
she remarks, “was human being more unkindly treated 
by novelist than poor Madame Heger by her articled 
pupil. As I studied the calm, intelligent, dignified face of 
the old Belgian lady [in the portrait] before me I could 
well believe all that my hostess said of her. ‘ Madame 
Heger was in every respect a remarkable woman, and it 
may be said that the greater number of well-educated 
elderly ladies now living in Brussels were her pupils. She 
was the very soul of order, and her establishment was of 
the first class. M. Heger also possessed unusual accom¬ 
plishments. His powers as an elocutionist were remark¬ 
able ; no one in his time was said to surpass him in the 
art of reading aloud. The pair were devoted to each other, 
and their three daughters, two of whom are now living, 
were most carefully brought up. Charlotte Bronte’s 
pictures of the school life were doubtless due to the dis¬ 
tastefulness of her foreign and Catholic surroundings. 
She was evidently very unhappy at Brussels.’ M. Heger, 
the Paul of Lucy Snowe, as represented by a bronze bust, 
whs a man of great mental power and decision of character. 
The pair, I was told, of late years never alluded to Villette 
or its author, and any vexation that had arisen therefrom 
was clean forgotten.” 


Sir William Crookes’s presidential address, delivered 
before the British Association at Bristol last year, has just 
been published in a enlarged form by Mr. Murray, in 
time for this year’s meeting at Dover. Sir William 
Crookes' gives it the title The Wheat Problem, and he has 
incorporated with it two articles by American experts. 
Mr. Murray issues the work in flaming orange paper 
covers. 


others treated the game lyrically in Punch, he says; 
Mortimer Collins, in his Echoes from the Clubs; Mr. Savile 
Clarke somewhere else, and many singers in London 
Society. Also Mr. Ashby-Sterry himself has rhymed on 
the subject. 

For croqdet, itself, I have no admiration— 

But who, in his senses, could ever refuse 
To hammer his toes in a quiet flirtation 

With one of those daintily booted croqmuses t 

he once sang. Still, we cannot hold our contributor much 
to blame for not remembering or knowing of all the 
wealth of fugitive croquet verse. 


Some little while ago a writer in the Academy inquired 
into the popularity of Mr. Silas K. Hocking’s stories, and 
Mr. Hocking replied, objecting to one or two points. In 
last week’s Daily News Weekly is printed an interview 
with Mr. Hocking with reference to the same article, 
wherein the novelist expressed his case rather more fully. 
We quote a few passages: 


“What do you think of the suggestion that Noncon¬ 
formist readers have no appreciation of art—I mean 
literary art ? ” 

“ I think there’s nothing in it. Why should there be 
any difference between Church people and Nonconformists 
in artistic appreciation? My firm opinion is, that taking 
the same social grade, there is as much appreciation of 
art, whether literary art or any other kind, in Noncon¬ 
formist circles as in Church circles.” 

_A. 




nnid + 






End book-shops.” 

“I can’t help that. It is very likely true. I have 
never sought to interest Belgravia. After all, Belgravia is 
only a small part of London, and London is only a pin¬ 
point in the world. While my books travel widely in 
India, South Africa, Canada, and Australia, Belgravia 
needs not to be worried about. It may be that Belgravia 
desires something more piquant thau I have set myself to 
supply. I have heard that it is largely interested in books 
that deal with playing tennis with the seventh command- 
ment.” 

“ Well, there is something like that in real life, is there 


“ No doubt there is. Yet I am all against the realists. 
I have never sought to be a realist. Not that it is so very 
difficult. But your realist is apt to bring the ugly into 
the foreground, and 1 think writers of fiction can be 
better employed than in the assiduous depicting of sewers. 
Artists—the great ones, at least—concern themselves with 
the lines of beauty.” 

“ This, of course, puts you at a great advantage in one 
way, inasmuch as it commends you to the parent as a safe 
purveyor of pabulum for the young person ? ” 

“ Certainly it does, and there is no reproach in it that I 
can see. I have never kicked over the traces in this direc¬ 
tion. But before now I have hurt the narrow theologians; 
yet that does not grieve me greatly. . . . The great thing 
is to keep young, so as to sympathise with the youthful 
generation that is always springing np with a keen hunger 
for fiction.” 


Incidentally, Mr. Hocking remarked that it was he who 
gave Dr. Conan Doyle the idea of removing Sherlock 
Holmes by dropping him down a crevasse. 


The lady who is known as Sarah Grand has just per¬ 
formed upon her novel, The Heavenly Twins, an interesting 
operation. She has cut from it the narrative of Israfil and 
Diabolus, and has issued it through Mr. Heinemann as a 
distinct book, under the title The Tenor and the Boy. Accord¬ 
ing to a publisher’s note this course is the result of a 
number of requests from readers. 


It was stated in the Academy a little while ago that 
croquet had inspired but little verse, and mention was 
made only of that of Mr. Choluiondeley Pennell and 
Frederick Loeker-Lampson. Mr. Ashby-Sterry, writing in 
the Graphic, adds to these names. Shirley Brooks and 


The Right Honourable James Bryce, M.P., whose 
portrait we give this week, would possess, if he appended 
the initials of all his distinctions, a name extending from 
the Athenaeum Club to the Savile. In addition to P.C., 
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MB. JAMES BRYCE. 

From the Copyright Series of Portraits of Contributors to the “ Encyclopedia Britanniea.” 


D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., and M.P., Mr. Bryce is honorary 
LL.D. of Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Michigan; D.C.L. 
and Litt.D of others, and corresponding member of various 
societies. He and Mr. Lecky are, perhaps, the two most 
learned men in Parliament. Mr. Bryce’s experiences in 
preparing his last important book, Impressions of South 
Africa, must make the present situation peculiarly interest¬ 
ing to him. 


Coleridge, as everyone knows, in his early days of 
authorship, added to an always precarious income by con¬ 
tributing political and social squibs and poems to the 
Morning Post. Best known among these contributions is 
“ The Devil’s Walk,” which appeared a hundred years ago 
last Wednesday, a fact which the present editor of the 
Morning Post recalls with pride. The whole poem, which 
is very long, was the joint work of Coleridge and Southey, 
but Southey’s share is not brilliant. Coleridge’s best three 
stanzas are still as pointed as ever: 

He passed a cottage with a double coach-house, 

A cottage of gentility, 

And he grinn’d at the sight, for his favourite vice 
Is pride, that apes humility. 

He saw a pig right rapidly 
Adown the river float, 

The pig swam well, but every stroke 
Was cutting his own throat. 

Old Nicholas grinn’d, and swish’d his tail 
For joy and admiration— 

And he thought of his daughter, Victory, 

And her darling babe, Taxation. 


Poems addressed to dogs hardly ever fail to make their 
appeal to a reader who has loved dogs himself. They are 
not very numerous, but we never remember to have read 
a really bad example. Either bad poets do not address 
their dogs, or the Muses are particularly kind when they 
do. Another and very pleasing tribute of this nature 
was printed in last week’s Spectator, which is certain'y 
the right place for it. We quote the last two stanzas: 

Sure, somewhere o’er the Stygian strait 
“ Panurge ” and “ Bito,” “ Tramp ” and “ Mike,” 

In couchant conclave watch the gate, 

Till comes the last successive tyke, 

Acknowledged with the countersign : 

“ Your master was a friend of mine.” 

In dreams I see them spring to greet, 

With rapture more than tail can tell, 

Their master of the silent feet 
Who whistles o’er the asphodel, 

And thro’ the dim Elysian bounds 
Leads all his cry of little hounds. 

The author of these verses is “John Halsham,” who 
wrote a very agreeable book of country meditations entitled 
Idleliurst. 


Miss J. H. Finiilater, who ought to know, being 
herself a gifted Scotch novelist, discusses the “ Scot of 
Fiction ” in the September Atlantic Mont hig. Incidentally 
she draws a picture of him as he must appear to the 
foreign readers of the Thrums and Drumtochty books : 

This phenomenal and fictitious Scot would, of course, 
ltegin life as a highly intelligent herd boy: then he must 
go to the village school ro that that awful stock figure, 
“ the Dominie,” may “walk on.” (I have counted eight 
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Dominies in Scotch fiction, of a curious similarity.) From 
the village school the herd, having now fallen in love with 
the laird’s young daughter, migrates to London in search 
of a wider sphere for his energies. His extraordinary 
career begins : the wool-sack looms ahead : he maintains 
meantime all the frugal hahits learned at home, always 
grudging a sixpence when possible, but habitually posts 
the greater part of his weekly earnings to his saintly 
mother. Struggles and parsimony are crowned with 
success, and unelated by his achievements the Scot of 
fiction returns to his native village to marry the laird’s 
daughter, to rescue the faithful Dominie from despair and 
drink, and to fold his aged parents to his beating heart. 
Throughout his career the Scot of fiction keeps up church 
attendance in Babylon tbe great, and enters upon long 
discussions of predestination and election in season and 
out of season. 

Fortunately there is no quarter of the globe in which a 
living Scot cannot be studied to correct this picture. Miss 
Findlater ends by showing to what extent Scotland is now 
apportioned among the novelists. “ I think,” she says, 
“ but I may be mistaken, that the part extending between 
Peebles and Galloway does not belong to anyone in 
especial.” Doubtless it soon will. 

The decision of an American Sunday-school to exclude 
Mr. Kipling’s works from the library on account of their 
alleged profanity has suggested to a writer in the World 
a possible step farther in the same direction. He writes: 

I went into the library a Sunday book to get; 

The Superintendent up and said, “ Here’s Kipling’s works, 

a set 

Where all’s put in that’s right for little boys to read about, 
While all that isn’t proper is most carefully left out. 

For “Tommy” ’s such a vulgar word, and impolite 
to say, 

So we call him “ Mr. Atkins ” in a patronising way; 

And we’ve made you an edition where all the red is 
grey, 

A book that’s fit for Sunday-schools and for the 
Sabbath-day. 

And so forth. 


Bibliographical. 

With all due respect to the admitted cleverness of Mr. 
E. J. Sullivan, I cannot say I read with gratification the 
announcement that he has prepared, and will by and by 
publish, a number of pictorial illustrations of Tennyson’s 
poems—those poems, presumably, which are out of copy¬ 
right. We all remember the volume of 1857, in which 
such acknowledged masters as Jlossetti and Millais joined 
in the loving interpretation of the poet’s fancies. We all 
remember, also, Dorii’s drawings for an edition of the 
Idylls. Mr. Locker-Lampson has told us (see the Life) 
that Tennyson was “ not entirely satisfied ” with Doro’s 
efforts, and I suspect that feeling was general at the time 
and is unaltered now. The fact is, a poet can be illustrated 
(in the true sense of the term) only by a kindred spirit 
with equal power in the kindred art. Skill is not enough; 
there must be the sympathetic imagination. For myself, 
I cannot conceive anyone less Tennysonian than I)ore, and 
we have yet to see how Tennysonian Mr. E. J. Sullivan 
will prove himself. 

I)r. AValter Lock’s St. Paul, the Master-Builder, is “ to 
popularise,” we are told, “ the recent additions to our 
knowledge of St. Paul as a missionary, a statesman, and 
an ethical teacher.” It was only the other day that wo 
had from Dr. G. H. Gilbert The Student's Life of St. Paul. 
Late last year there came to us from America The Life and 
Letters of Paul the Apostle ; while almost simultaneously 
there appeared in London Paul, the Man, the Missionary, 
and the Teacher. In the spring of 1898 we had had Dr. 
Liddon’s Sermons on Some Words of St. Paul. In 1895 the 
Kev. E. J. Hardy made us walk with him In the Footprints 
of St. Paul ; and in the previous year we had an English 


version of the Abbe Fouard’s St. Paul and his Missions. 
The books on the Apostle threaten to grow into a library 
by themselves. And, meanwhile, the Life and Letters, by 
Conybeare (of which there was a new edition in 1892), 
and the Life and Works, by Farrar (reprinted last year), 
may be said to hold the field in their respective ways. 

I commented last week upon the tendency of publishers 
to play “ follow-my-leader.” Since then I have read the 
advertisement of a promised series of books on the Master 
Musicians (as I think they are to be called). In.this con¬ 
nexion I should like to ask whether the volumes of the 
Great Musicians' series, published by Messrs. Low, Mar- 
ston & Co., between 1881 and 1890, are, or are not, out of 
print? The Great Musicians were from the pens of such 
well-known writers as Sir Julius Benedict, I)r. Hueffer 
(the Editor), Mr. W. S. Rockstro, Mr. W. A. Barrett, Mr. 
W. H. Cummings, Mr. Sutherland Edwards, Mrs. Julian 
M arshall, and so forth; and really I do not think more 
competent authorities are available at this moment. Let 
us hope that the new series of monographs will be either 
cheaper than, or superior to, its predecessors on the same 
subject. 

It is good news for those who are genuinely interested 
in Dickens that Mr. F. G. Kitton is to be associated with 
Mr. George Gissing in the production of the “Rochester ” 
edition of Dickens’s works. Mr. Kitton knows those works, 
and everything associated with them, more thoroughly, 
perhaps, than any man living, though he would perhaps 
yield to Mr. Percy Fitzgerald in his grasp of one of 
them— Pickwick. Mr. Kitton has shown his capacity in 
this regard by his little book on The Works of Charles 
Dickens (in which the history of each is recited), and also 
by his work on Dickens and his Illustrators. It is pleasant 
to gather that such pictorial illustrations as the “ Roches¬ 
ter ” edition will contain will deal, not with the creations 
of the novelist, but with the actual localities and buildings 
described or mentioned in the novels. 

It is stated that Mr. G. W. Appleton, author of the 
story called The Co-Respondent, has written a new novel 
called A Fair Sinner. I should not be surprised if that 
turned out to be a reproduction, in the form of prose 
fiction, of a play by Mr. Appleton, also called A Fair Sinner, 
which was performed in London and the Provinces so long 
ago as 1885. The Co-Respondent, I believe, has also been 
seen in dramatic shape on the theatrical “ boards.” Now¬ 
adays the public can often “ pay its money and take its 
choice ” in the matter of a story; it can have it as a 
narrative, or as a drama, or as both, just as it prefers. 
And usually it is obliging enough to take the story in both 
forms. So much the better for the author. 

Some blunders are immortal; once made, they cannot, 
apparently, be unmade. Not so very long ago there 
appeared a cheap little biography of Fletcher of Saltoun, 
which, one would have thought, would have drawn atten¬ 
tion anew to the fact that it was to “ a very wise man ” of 
his acquaintance that he attributed the saying about a 
nation’s ballads and a nation’s laws. Nevertheless, here 
we have Mr. John Hollingshead, who has some pretensions 
to be regarded as a literary man as well as a theatrical 
manager, attributing the saying once more to “ Old 
Fletcher of Saltoun” in the widely-read columns of the 
Daily Telegraph. To be sure, there is the theory that 
Fletcher foisted an utterance of his own upon an entirely 
mythical “wiseman”; but there is positively no ground 
for the suggestion. 

Apropos to a reference made by me last week to Mr. G. 
Gregory Smith, I find that that gentleman published in 1890 
a book on The Days of James IV, and in 1898 an annotated 
edition of The Spectator. With reference, again, to a cheap 
reprint of Roade’s Christie Johnstone, I have to record that 
that story and Peg Woffington were published together in 
1897, price sixpence; in 1898, price one shilling; and in 
1895, price two shillings. Christie Johnstone can be obtained 
separately at half-a-erown. Tuk Bookwoum. 
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Dante and his Readers. 

An Introduction to the Study of Dante. By J. A. Symonds. 
Fourth Edition. (A. & C. Black. 7s. 6d.) 

It is not superfluous to notice even the fourth edition of a 
book which has been the pioneer and first-cause of much 
present-day literature on Dante. It is impossible to 
estimate fully the influence which it has exercised, or the 
number of converts it must have brought into the fold of 
Dante. Its excellence is shown by its vitality; nor i£ 
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it likely to be superseded. The thorough Dante student, 
indeed, will require something more elaborate, but as an 
introduction it is as sufficing for the neophyte as it is 
attractive in its style and handling. 

That Dante students have multiplied since Mr. Symonds 
first wrote the book is abundantly clear by the increased 
provision made for them ; but have Dante’s readers multi¬ 
plied in like proportion ? Shakespeare has a thousand 
readers for one student; nor need you belong to a society 
in order to pick up and read Shelley. How many, we 
wonder, read Dante in this informal fashion? Very few, 
we suspect. Yet wherefore ? Because all this para¬ 
phernalia which surrounds the name of Dante alarms 
them; because a poet who needs so to be introduced, com¬ 
mentated, and lectured upon, must (they think) be truly 
formidable to an unlearned man; because, in fine, Dante 
has a reputation as a recondite poet. He is difficult, they 
would say: that damning adjective which excuses half 
tho sloth and want of enterprise among readers. Then, 
too, you can only read him properly in Italian; and 
translations are never a satisfactory substitute for the 
origiual. 

Against all this, wo protest that thoro is no efficient 


reason why you should not read Dante as you read Milton, 
without binding yourself to the labours of the professed 
student. There are many good translations in English; 
and the oldest and most accessible of all—that of Cary— 
sufficed for at least one distinguished modern writer, who 
used boldly to maintain that it was preferable to the 
original, because blank verse was a better medium than 
tena rima. Dante is not of those poets whose power 
resides so largely in their diction as to make them truly 
untranslatable. His characteristic gifts remain intact in 
English. He is difficult sometimes. The strangeness of 
his subject-matter to a modem Englishman often makes it 
hard to get at the kernel. Well, when a nut is too hard 
to crack we lay it by and try the next. The average 
reader of Shakespeare has a seared conscience with regard 
to “skipping.” And it is as possible to skip in Dante 
as in Shakespeare. Skip—but read him. There are 
frequent and long passages in the Paradiso which are 
simply little treatises on scholastic philosophy or Homan 
Catholic theology. If you have no taste that way, pass 
on. Nor, again, does any law oblige you to look up the 
history and identity of all the numberless personages in 
the circles of the three Realms as you go along. It is 
interesting for an historical student. Nevertheless, if you 
be other-minded, keep on your way, and be content to 
know so much of them as Dante tells you. You will 
avoid the voice of the commentator perpetually breaking 
in on Dante-—which is quite intolerable to any man of 
poetic feeling. At the most, you may stop when you have 
finished a canto, and look up the details regarding what 
you have just read, which you will find succinct in Cary. 
If you take these liberties impenitently, and attend to 
nothing but the poetry, you will enjoy Dante at first 
reading. On any other method you certainly will not; 
though you may enjoy your own ingenuity, and take it for 
enjoyment of Dante. 

We want, we repeat, to see more general readers of 
Dante; and for the general reader the poetry is the 
thing—not the date of the suppression of the Templars, 
or the unsavoury adventures of Cunizza. What does he 
want with the authentic history of Paolo and Francesca 
while he is reading their movingly unauthentic history 
in fhe Florentine poet i’ Left thus to himself, Dante wiil 
make his own impression, according to the capacity of the 
mind that reads him. One great feature indeed there is, 
which can only be grasped when the book is finally shut 
and the mind recoils upon a survey of the whole—that 
is his amazing symmetry. No poet has possessed the 
sense of form and proportion upon such a scale. He is 
content to rest for a large portion of his effect and grandeur 
solely upon the way in which the poem is slowly, surely, 
intricately reared to its height, from basement to crowning 
tower. It is the most architectural of poems. The 
symmetry, indeed, is Gothic, not Greek; but it is perfect 
in its order. Mr. Symonds points out that the number of 
words is exactly calculated in each Part and Canto; so 
that Dante himself alludes to the fact that he has reached 
his appointed limit of space in certain lines. But this is 
merely the outward mechanical sign of a subtly presiding 
inward order. His symbolism, exceedingly wonderful and 
inter-related, is part of this; but upon that side of Dante 
(inadequately treated by Mr. Symonds) we will not touch. 
It is for the poet or the student-specialist. 

“The allegory,” said Hazlitt, regarding intimidated 
readers of Spenser, “ the allegory will not bite them.” 
So, leaving symbolism and scholasticism apart, it needs no 
apparatus of commentary to follow the vivid series of 
pictures which unroll themselves throughout the “ Divine 
Comedy.” Dante’s power of intense vision is compelling. 
Most marked, because most obvious, in the Inferno and 
Purgatorio, where the scenery is concrete, it is really most 
wonderful of all in the subtle otheriality of the Paradiso. 
He can borrow even from Virgil, and heighten upon 
Virgil. The approach of Charon and passage of the 
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spirits transcends in lifelike grimness the passage in the 
Latin poet. 

Lo ! toward us in a bark 
Comes on an old man hoary white with eld, 

CryiDg, “ Woe to you, wicked spirits ! Hope not 
Ever to see the sky again. I come 
To take you to the other shore across, 

Into eternal darkness, there to dwell 
In fierce heat and in ice.’' 

At Virgil’s rebuke: 

Straightway in silence fell the shaggy cheeks 
Of him the boatman o’er the livid lake, 

Around whose eyes glared wheeling flames. Meanwhile 
Those spirits, faint and naked, colour changed, 

And gnashed their teeth, soon as the cruel words 
They heard. God and their parents they blasphemed, 

The human hind, the place, the time, and seed 
That did engender them and give them birth. 

Thus all together sorely weeping drew 
To the curst strand, that every man must pass 
Who fears not God. Charon, demoniac form, 

With eyes of burning coal, collects them all. 

Beckoning, and each that lingers with his oar 
Strikes. As fall off the light autumnal leaves 
One still another following, till the bough 
Strews all its honours on the earth beneath, 

E’en in like manner Adam's evil brood 

Cast themsolves one by one down from the shore, 

Each at a beck, as falcon at his call. 

A few strokes paint for us the whole scene—sad, murky, 
fuliginous. So with the outcasts on the verge of Hell, “ in 
the scorn of the outer dark ” : 

Various tongues, 

Horrible languages, outcries of woe, 

Accents of anger, voices deep and hoarse, 

With hands together smote that swelled the sounds, 

Made up a tumult that for ever whirls 

Bound through that air with solid darkness stained, 

Like to the sand that in the whirlwind flies. . . . 

And I, who straightway looked, beheld a flag, 

Which, whirling, ran around so rapidly 
That it no pause obtained : and following came 
Such a long train of spirits, I should ne’er 
Have thought that death so many had despoiled. 

It is related as with the eye of a reporter that one 
Dantesque image of the sand in the whirlwind gaining in 
effect by the stem directness of the rest. Who can forget 
the first glimpse of the infernal city, with its minarets 
burning in the valley below? Yet the words are few, 
simple, casual. Mr. Symonds remarks the poet’s gift of 
selecting the precise detail which will make a thing visible 
and real to the reader; and his examples could not be 
bettered. His poetic taste tells strongly in such matters. 
Finest, perhaps, of all is the passage of the succouring 
angel across tho infernal lake: 

More than a thousaud spirits 
Destroyed, so saw I fleeing before one 
Who passed with unwet feet the Stygian sound. 

He, from his face removing the gross air, 

Oft his left hand forth-stretched, and seemed alone, 

By that annoyance wearied. 

Nothing could more vividly bring home to us the scene 
and the surroundings than that finely imagined gesture. 
His images have the same direct force, drawn often from 
the homeliest things. Tho souls who lie prostrate, shield¬ 
ing themselves with their hands alternately from the 
snowing flames and the torrid soil, are compared to the 
vagrant dogs of the city : 

Thus use the dogs in summer still to ply 
Taeir jaws and feet by turns, when bitten.sore 
By gnats, or flies, or gadflies swarming round. 

Yet his imagery, at need, can be both subtle and daring 
to a degree. When the light of an angel dissipates the 
visions on which he is gazing, he thus illustrates it: 

E’en as a sleep breaks oft', if suddenly' 

New radiance strike upon the closed lids, 

The broken slumber quivering ere it dies ; 

Thus from before me sunk that imagery. 


Nothing in Shakespeare or Shelley could be bolder or 
subtler than “ the broken slumber quivering ere it dies. 

Or take the lovely image which describes the ethereal 
aspect of the spirits in the moon: 

As through translucent and smooth glass, or wave 
Clear ana unmoved, and flowing not so deep 
As that its bed is dark, the shape returns 
So faint of our impictured lineaments, 

That on white forehead set a pearl as strong 
Comes to the eye: such saw I many a face. 

There is here image within image, as Mr. Symonds 
remarks, the second intensifying the beauty of the first. 

But, in truth, citing from Dante is like chipping a jewel 
from a casket to show the work. Each image, each 
description, must be read in its place: there only the 
power of the brief, sparing words is felt. They gain by 
relation, and are not truly separable from the design of 
which they form integral part. 

Now is the hour that wakens fond desire 
In men at sea, and melts their thoughtful heart, 

Who in the morn have bid sweet friends farewell, 

And pilgrim, newly on his road, with love 
Thrills, if he hear the vesper-bell from far, 

That seems to mourn for the expiring day. 

That is famous and beautiful, but infinitely more ex¬ 
quisite as a prelude to the serene scene of tho evening 
hymn, and tho descending angels with their young green 
plumes and vesture. Or how can you appreciate, unless 
you have first emerged with the poet from Hell, those 
lines in the opening of the Purgatono ? 

Sweet hue of eastern sapphire, that was spread 
O’er the serene aspect of the pure air, 

High up as the first circle, to mine eyes 
Unwonted joy renewed, soon as I ’scaped 
Forth from the atmosphere of deadly gloom 
That had mine eyes and bosom filled with grief, 

The radiant planet that to love invites 
Made all the Orient laugh, and veiled beneath 
The Pisces’ light, that in her escort came. 

Eead in its place, the effect of the passage is like “ May¬ 
time and the cheerful dawn.” It needs no commentator to 
tell us those things are beautiful, to carry us through the 
crescendo of terrible and wonderful things in tho Inferno, 
or to impress us with the sublime vision of the K>se of 
Heaven which is the culmination of the Paradiso and 
the poem. And if the light of Dante’s heavenly 
circles be overwearying to some eyes, there are others 
who will find in it sufficing austere loveliness, though 
into tho depths of its significance and philosophy they do 
not strain their eyes. 


The Creeds of the East. 

Asiatic Studies, Religious and Social. By Sir Alfred C. 

Lyall, K.C.B., D.C.L. Second Series. (Murray.) 

The second series of Sir Alfred Lyall’s Asiatic Studies 
contains much matter of considerable interest to the student 
of the history of religions. Tho volume is not entirely 
homogeneous, being, in fact, a collection of scattered essays 
written at divers times in recent years. There are two 
interesting dissertations on “ Religion in China” ; there is 
a chapter on “ History and Fable,” in which is traced the 
evolution of Fiction as a literary species ; there is another 
in which a political question, that of the conditions which 
determine or render possible permanent dominion in Asia, 
is discussed, with especial reference to the opposod views 
of Lord Curzon and the late Mr. Charles Pearson as to the 
future of the Chinese Empire. But the subject with which 
Sir Alfred Lyall is mainly preoccupied, to which he returns 
again and again from various points of view, is that of 
Hinduism ; its origin and threatened extinction ; its relations 
to ethics and to philosophy ; the light which it throws upon 
current conceptions of the general course of the religious 
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evolution of humanity. In the forefront Sir Alfred Lyall 
puts three letters on the present religious situation in 
India, originally written under the signature of Vamadeo 
Shastri. Of these he says: 

I ventured upon the attempt to represent, or at least 
throw light upon, certain religious views, feelings, and 
opinions which I believe to exist, not without considerable 
influence, among the conservative classes of India, but 
which are apt to escape the attention of Englishmen, 
whether at borne or in that country. For this purpose the 
assumption of a pseudonym was convenient, and, I hope, 
excusable. It has been chosen to denote an orthodox 
Brahman, versed in the religion and philosophy of his own 
people, and to some extent in the literature of the West, 
who is chiefly interested, like all Indians of the old schools, 
in the religious situation, and who surveys from that stand¬ 
point the moral and material changes that the English 
rule is producing in India. 

The “ Letters from Yamadeo Shastri ” are a fine 

example of that “irony of L-1” of which Mr. Kipling 

writes. The speculations of the learned Brahman, con¬ 
cerned, as Oriental learning always is, almost entirely with 
the things of the soul, are arrested by the sight of that 
“young India” whose ancient creeds are rapidly breaking 
down at the touch of English so-called “civilisation,” 
which, while it destroys, is unable to rebuild, and for a con¬ 
structive theory of life can only offer to a continent of 
confirmed pessimists the phantom of “moral and material 
progress.” The letters resolve themselves into a subtle 
and searching criticism, alike of Hinduism in its strength 
and its weakness, and of the Western creeds as they reveal 
themselves to the light of dry reason, whether in the 
cruder presentation of the missionaries or in the ingenious 
sophistry whereby Mr. Balfour, not so long ago, attempted 
to establish the “Foundations of Belief.” Here is a 
sample of the polished and scholarly style which Sir Alfred 
Lyall lends to his Brahmanical avatar: 

One word more. The virtue chiefly inculcated bv our 
own sages and divines has been asceticism, which, of 
course, your modem spirit of material progress is doing its 
best to deride, and if possible to destroy—very successfully, 
so far as the risir g generation of Young India is concerned. 
We Brahmans have been for ages teaching the Hindus the 
way and means of speedy escape from the world of restless 
strife and effort; you English are turning the popular 
mind in the contrary direction of multiplied desires, and 
an incessant, energetic struggle against the physical and 
climatic impediments to a pleasurable existence in this 
country ; your doctrine is that even in India life can and 
should be made comfortable. I myself am personally 
inclined to hold, with my forefathers, to the opinion that 
this temporary habitation of conciousness is not, in India, 
at any rate, worth expending much labour upon in the 
way of improvements, or for the purpose of prolonging 
one’s lease of it. I prefer the simple life and a speedy 
departure to another tenement; but this is a matter of 
taste, and all I remark is, that with you lies the responsi¬ 
bility of leading Indians to adopt the Western theory of 
existence. The old faiths, which all came from Asia, all 
roceed upon the contrary theory that, for the majority of 
uman beings, b'fe is hardly worth living in this world, 
and that man must look to Hereafter either for an escape 
from suffering, as we Hindus believe, or for an eventual 
compensation for it, which is the Christian view. In India 
our ultimate ideal has not been beatification—for which, 
judging by the analogy of Nature, we had no warrant—but 
absorption ; and if you can convince us that existence in 
an Indian climate can be made enjoyable to most of us, it 
is manifest that this may in time affect our customary 
point of view. I own that you are doing a good deal to 
soften and enliven material existence even in this melan¬ 
choly, sunburnt country of ours, and certainly you are so 
far successful that you are bringing the ascetic idea into 
discouragement, and, with the younger folk, into con¬ 
tempt. It remains to be seen whether you will be able to 
guide the impulse that you are giving us toward a scramble 
for sensuous enjoyment, and what principles you can 
suggest to us for controlling it. 

Others of Sir Alfred Lyall’s essays have an interest 


which is lew immediate and practical than historical. 
Those on “ The Golden Bough: a Study in Comparative 
Religion,” on “Origins and Interpretations of Primitive 
Religions,” and on “Natural Religion in India” deal 
with the wide problem of the beginnings of religion. 
They are in large measure a criticism of the recent views 
of religious evolution put forward by Mr. Frazer in his 
Oolden Bough and by Mr. Jevons in his Introduction to the 
Hietory of Religion. Sir Alfred Lyall appears to hold that 
in explaining the growth of religious custom and religious 
myth both Mr. Frazer and Mr. Jevons tend to lay too 
much stress on the savage personification and deification of 
natural processes and too little on the phenomena of 
dreams and on the deification of the mighty dead to which 
dreams give rise. That is to say, he gives renewed sup¬ 
port to the “ghost theory” of Mr. Herbert Spencer, a 
powerful attack on which by Mr. Andrew Lang has re¬ 
cently aroused a slumbering controversy. Probably most 
scholars would admit that both the animistic cult of 
ancestors and the animistic cult of natural forces have co¬ 
operated in the beginnings of religion, and the inevitable 
questic n», as to which came first, and how they have modi¬ 
fied and reacted upon each other, are probably insoluble. 
Sir Alfred Lyall, however, argues that in Hinduism, which 
has the advantage of existing at one and the same time in 
various grades of its evolution, from the primitive cults of 
the jungle tribes to the spiritual conceptions of the philo¬ 
sophers, the “ links and gradations between spirit (that is, 
‘ghost’) worship and this adoration of the higher divini¬ 
ties,” are particularly clear and well-defined. It will be 
remembered that it was precisely these “links and 
gradations ” which Mr. Andrew Lang found it so difficult 
to discover among the African and Australian peoples. 
Certainly Sir Alfred Lyall is able to give some curious in¬ 
stances in which the conversion of a dead hero into a 
divinity appears to be an historic fact. “The spirits of 
more than one Englishman,” he says, “and of one 
Englishwoman, are now worshipped in India.” Who the 
Englishwoman was, we are not told. That General Nichol¬ 
son, who fell at Delhi, has or had a sect of worshippers, is, 
we suppose, familiar. Sir Alfred Lyall adds the case of a 
Captain Pole, who quite recently had his shrine and priest 
in a South Indian forest. We do not think that these 
instances, to which might be added the innumerable hagio- 
latries of the Roman Catholic Church, are very conclusive 
evidence for ghost worship as a starting-point of religion, 
for presumably all that happened was the transfer to 
General Nicholson and Captain Pole of already existing 
forms of cult. One would like to know whether they 
were not regarded as avatars of known divinities. As an 
illustration of the frame of mind which tends to such 
events, we are told the following story: 

Some fifty years ago a very high English official died in 
a fortress, at a place that is one of the centres of Brahmanic 
orthodoxy, and at the moment when the news of his death 
reached the Sepoy guard at the main gate, a black cat 
rushed out of it. The guard presented arms to the cat as 
a salute to the flying spirit of the powerful Englishman, 
and the coincidence took so firm a hold of the locality that 
up to a few years ago neither exhortation nor orders could 
prevent a Hindu sentry at that gate from presenting arms 
to any cat that passed out of the fort at night. 

Another of Sir Alfred Lyall’s stories is too good not to be 
included in this review. He gives it as an example of the 
difficulty sometimes presented by the disentangling of the 
honoured ancestor from the incipient deity: 

We had last year a census of all India; and I noticed in 
an Indian newspaper of March last that one Hindu house¬ 
holder filled up his schedule by returning, as Head of the 
Family, his household deity, whose profession he described 
as subsistence on an endowment, while the question 
whether the divine personage was or was not literate 
was somewhat indirectly answered by entering him as 
Omniscient. 
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The Making of a Colony. 

Admiral Phillip: I hi Founding of New South Wales. By 

Louis Becke and Walter Jeffery. (Fisher Unwin. 5s.) 

Readers of Naval Pioneers of Australia, reviewed in these 
columns a few months since, will welcome this volume 
which the same fellow-labourers contribute to the “ Builders 
of Britain ” series. It was Lord Palmerston who said: 
“ Whenever I want a thing done in a distant part of the 
world, when I want a man with a good head, a good 
heart, lots of pluck, and lots of common sense, I always 
send for a captain of the Navy.” And upon that principle 
Lord Sydney, Home Secretary, would seem to have aoted 
when at the end of the last century he chose the little 
hook-nosed, long-jowled, be-ringleted sailor man whose 
portrait faces the title-page of this book to be the Moses 
of this most miserable Exodus. He was forty-eight when 
it was determined to relieve the congested condition of the 
English gaols by transporting a portion of their wretched 
inmates to the Antipodes. It is probable that among 
naval officers there was no very keen competition for the 
leadership of so precarious an enterprise; and for once 
in those corrupt days the heads of affairs were at liberty 
simply to select the most likely man to conduct it. Their 
happy choice fell upon Phillip. 

The Sirius (re-christened to do honour to the Southern 
Hemisphere), a ship of the sixth rate, of 612 tons, carrying 
20 guns and a crew of 160, was the leader of the expe¬ 
dition. She was tended by the Supply —170 tons, 8 guns, 
50 men—“ a very improper ship for this service,” sailing 
indeed as ill almost as the Sirius. They were to convoy 
nine transports, having on board 600 male and 180 female 
convicts, who were to be dumped down at the ends of the 
earth—out of the way. Under the command of Major 
Ross, lieutenant-governor, was a force of 200 marines to 
keep the rogues in order; only it was found very soon that 
the marines had left their bullets at home. By Phillip’s 
diligent importunity the expedition was tolerably well 
found in victuals and stores to last two years. It was 
hoped that before the complete expenditure of the food 
supplies the colony would be self-supporting, and that 
hemp for canvas and ropes, timber for the navy, and, as 
the Home Office vaguely phrased it, “ most of the Asiatic 
productions,” would furnish material for export. It was 
at the Cape that the Governor procured the stock from 
which what Australians call “ our great pastoral industry ” 
had its origin : fifty sheep, half-a-dozen cows, a couple of 
bulls, six horses, and some pigs and goats (no rabbits). 
And there are Australian sheep-breeders to-day who could 
not off-hand tell you within a thousand or two how many 
sheep they own. 

Under the blessing of God [writes Colling, the Judge- 
Advocate] was happily completed in eight months and one 
week a voyage which before it was undertaken the mind 
hardly dared to contemplate. . . . We had sailed five 
thousand and twenty-one leagues ... in a fleet of eleven 
sail. . . . Only thirty-two persons had died since leaving 
Eo gland. The high health which was apparent in every 
countenance was to be attributed not only to the refresh¬ 
ments we met with at Rio de Janeiro and the Cape of 
Good Hope, but to the excellent quality of the provisions 
with which we were supplied by Mr. Richards, junior, the 
contractor. 

Let the name of Mr. Richards, junior, contractor, be held 
in benediction. The story of the second fleet was very 
different. 

It was Jackson Bay that was finally chosen to be the 
cradle of the infant colony; Botany Bay, originally 
designated, afforded no shelter from easterly winds, the 
“disaster” wind of that seaboard; and there, on January 
26, 1788, the Union Jack was hoisted. The colonists, to 
the number of 1,080, were assembled; the marines fired 
three volleys (they had plenty of powder); Judge-Advocate 


Collins read the Governor’s commission, and Phillip made 
a dry little speech: 

You have now been particularly informed [he said] of 
the nature of the laws by which you are to be governed, 
and also of the power with which I am invested to put 
them into full execution. There are among you, I am 
willing to believe, some who are not perfectly abandoned, 
and who, I hope and trust, will make the intended use of 
the great indulgence and lenity their humane country 
has offered ; but at the same time there are many—I am 
sorry to add, by far the greater part—who are innate 
villains and people of the most abandoned principles. To 
punish these shall be my constant care, and in this duty I 
will ever be indefatigable, however distressing it may be 
to my feelings. Not to do so would be a cruel injustice to 
those whom, as being the most worthy, I have first named. 
. . . Therefore, you have my sacred word of honour that 
whenever you commit a fault you shall be puuished, and 
most severely. ... I speak of what comes under my 
particular observation; and again I add that a vigorous 
exercise of the law (whatever it may cost my feelings) shall 
follow closely on the heels of any offender. 

Two things the Governor set himself principally to do : 
first, to get his “ lags ” reasonably to work upon the soil; 
and secondly, to secure the goodwill of the natives. The 
former was a task of immense difficulty. A more unlikely 
lot no nation-builder, it may safely be said, has ever had 
to deal with. “Fifty farmers with their families,” he 
wrote, “ would do more in rendering this colony indepen¬ 
dent of the mother country than a thousand convicts.” 
The creatures were for the most part hopeless degenerates, 
vicious to the core; their qualities miserably perverted. 
The principal industry of the more energetic was to thieve 
from their neighbours their allowance of food. They stole 
even the things they had least use for—spades, axes, and 
the like; they would have lain down and died sooner than 
have used them. There was a “ snide ” among them who 
fashioned dollars out of pewter spoons; there was a 
prophetic genius who fabricated gold-ore out of brass- 
filings ; they brought home from their wanderings 
wonderful tales of great rivers and quarries of marble, 
that set the community upon the alert. They had never a 
locksmith, but they had a craftsman who, with a bent nail, 
could unfasten the cunningest lock that came out of 
Sheffield—not in the least the talent to unlock the treasure 
chambers of a new country. Such a crowd called for 
severe treatment; and it was over his disciplinary measures 
that Phillip came acutely into conflict with Major Ross, 
his second m command. 

Ross it was who was responsible for that oversight in 
the matter of the bullets: and he was from first to last a 
thorn in the side of the little sailor-man. A good average 
regimental officer, no doubt, but quite unfitted for this 
exceptional duty, and with about as much pliancy as a 
ramrod. His letters home are full of whining plaints. 
The colony could not support itself for a hundred years. 
“ It would bo cheaper to feed the convicts on turtle and 
venison at the London Tavern than to send them here.” 
It was necessary for the support of the Governor’s 
authority to constitute a criminal court, and this Ross 
declared to be outside the terms of his commission. And, 
in general, Phillip was anxious that the officers should 
share in his personal concern over the well-being of his 
troublesome citizens. He asked only “ that officers would, 
when they saw the convicts diligent, say a few words of 
encouragement to them; and that when they met them 
idle, or straggling in the woods, they would threaten them 
with punishment”; and it was pointedly refused. 

What with the recalcitrancy of Ross and the venomous 
tricks of the convicts, the Governor’s well-meant attempts 
to make friends with the aboriginals, who at the first seem 
to have been kindly disposed, met with but indifferent 
success. The convicts—one can hardly regret it—fell 
victims, some of them, to the just resentment of the simple 
savages, and Phillip himself was severely wounded by a 
panic-stricken native in the midst of a friendly palaver. 
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Things dragged on till 1789, and itwas more than two 
years since any communication had arrived from the home 
authorities. The prospect was beyond measure depressing. 
Tench, a captain of the marines, wrote home by the Sirius : 
“The country is past all dispute a wretched one, and 
totally incapable of yielding to Great Britain any return 
for colonising it.” Another writer described it succinctly 
as “the outcast of God’s works.” On November 1, 1789, 
the allowance of stale pork and verminous rice was reduced 
by a third. On April 1, 1790, the weekly ration of each 
person, without distinction, was diminished to four pounds 
of flour, two pounds and a half of salt pork, and one pound 
and a half of rice. Famine was striding upon them, and 
vainly they swept the wide spaces of the ocean with tele¬ 
scopes that brought them not within a thousand leagues of 
a sail. One officer had already gone mad of melancholy, 
and was rowing himself backwards and forwards between 
two headlands all day long in a skiff. But the Governor 
attended, with unshaken confidence, to the daily business 
of the settlement, and by the Sirius wrote home a very 
quiet and businesslike account of the conditions. 

For early in February the Sirius had been despatched to 
China, in company of the Supply. The life of the settle¬ 
ment depended, it would seem, upon her: 

Nothing more was seen of them [writes the young 
lieutenant, Southwell] till the 3th April, when at daybreak 
he was roused from his slumbers by the look-out man, with 
the news that a sail was in sight. The ship, as she neared 
the land, was judged by him to be the Supply, though he 
wondered at her returning so soon. Foreboding an acci¬ 
dent, he desired the gunner to notice if the people mustered 
thick on her decks as she came in under the headland. His 
misgivings were well-founded—the ship was the Supply, 
and the Sirius had left her bones on Norfolk Island. . . . 

At last, no moment too soon to forestall an end of im¬ 
measurable horror, the groping glasses discerned another 
sail. Let Tench finish the story: 

The weather was wet and tempestuous ; but the body is 
delicate only when the soul is at ease. We pushed through 
wind and rain, the anxiety of our sensations every moment 
redoubling. At last we read “ London ” on her stem. . . . 
A few minutes completed our wishes, and we found our¬ 
selves on board the Lady Juliana, transport, with two 
hundred and twenty-five of our countrywomen, whom 
crime or misfortune had condemned to exile. 

Among the trifles of news she brought was that of the 
French Revolution. 

In 1791, not before he had seen the colony fairly in train, 
Phillip’s health broke down; he must ask leave to retire; 
and King, the second of the dynasty of naval governors, 
reigned in his stead. Phillip died in 1814, and it was only 
nine years ago, through inquiries set on foot by the New 
South Wales Government, that his tomb was discovered in 
St. Nicholas’s Church, Bathampton, near Bath. So little 
did the Empire of so many makers take note of him. 
For, after all, he was just a brave sailor-man who did what 
ho was told. 

Mr. Becke and Mr. Jeffery have done an extremity of 
justice to their matter; even to the detail of a good 
index. 


A Surfeit of London. 

Stories of the Streets of London. By II. Barton Baker. 
(Chapman & Hall. 7s. 6d.) 

The general anecdotal survey of London is surely out of 
date, and this for two reasons: firstly, it has been suffi¬ 
ciently done; and, secondly, London is grown too big to 
admit of its being done well any longer. The penalty on 
such an attempt is a certain dilution of style and tepidity 
of sentiment; clichis are hatched in swarms, and a thousand 
involuntary exaggerations and unrealities have to be 


employed in order to cover the enormous subject-area with 
any sort of grace. No author can feel an eager personal 
interest in half the persons and topics which London 
secretes in her enormous past; hence such an interest must 
be simulated, and the reader’s attention whipped and 
tickled and cajoled as he is dragged round the never- 
ending streets. 

This discrepancy between author and subject breeds 
terrible inevitabilities of description. Dr. Johnson is “ the 
ponderous lexicographer.” Wo have “ dear, delightful 
Charles Lamb ” breathlessly and needlessly dropped upon 
the page. When a person is too uninteresting for the 
author to describe he is set down as “ the famous ” so and 
so; as Dr. Sacheverell, “the famous High Church 
champion,” and John Emery, “ the celebrated Yorkshire 
comedian.” Hobbes, we are told, “ wrote his famous 
Leviathan in Fetter-lano.” But when Izaak Walton’s 
house in Fleet-street is located the case is different. The 
reader’s taste must be flattered, and the house becomes 

the picturesque carved-fronted dwelling where the master 
of the gentle art, Izaak Walton, carried on his millinery 
business, and from which, many a time and oft, he has 
start*d, humming one of his quaint, sweet ballads, upon 
those piscatorial expeditions to the banks of the Lea, 
imm rtalised in The Cumpleat Angler. 

And so we rush on. Places are “ haunted.” We are 
bidden to “conjure up their memories,” and though con¬ 
juring up spirits is, at the best of times, an exhausting 
business, our ear is still pulled, and we follow through the 
endless changes of place, costume, sentiment, everything. 
We travel from Dan to Beersheba, and ache to find no 
square inch of the way barren. 

It is a positive relief, in turning over Mr. Baker’s 
industrious pages of anecdote, to alight now and then on 
something which detaches itself from the hurly-burly of 
reminiscence and compilation. Thus the newspapers have 
lately compared M. Guerin’s exploit in the Rue de Chabrol 
to that of Sir Francis Burdett at No. 80 , Piccadilly. Mr. 
Baker gives the latter story in these words: 

The mention of Sir Francis Burdett conjures up a 
reminiscence of No. 80 , Piccadilly, which was the residence 
of “Old Glory,” as he was nicknamed by his admirers. 
In Cubhett's Politic. I Register, 1810, he denounced the House 
of Commons as a set of borough-mongers and violators of 
Magna Charts. Parliament was more jealous of its honour 
then thau now—perhaps it had more honour to be jealous 
of—and an order was issued for his committal to the Tower. 
As soon as the news spread abroad a vast concourse tilled 
Piccadilly from Hyde Park Comer to the Haymarket, and 
every person who came that way was compelltd to take off 
his hat and shout for the idol of the hour, or—take the 
consequences. The Life Guards were called out, the Riot 
Act read. Nevertheless the mob commanded every house¬ 
holder to illuminate his windows on pain of having them 
smashed. Those who obeyed were raided by the military, 
and their lights were extinguished. Thereupon the logical 
crowd battered in all glass within stone’sthro w, and wounded 
and even killed several innocent people. On the morning of 
the third day of the riot the Sergeant-at-Arms, with a 
ptsse of constables, forced his way to the house, followed 
by a carriage and a detachment of soldiers. Upon entering 
the drawing-room they found themselves in the presence 
of a vory strikingly arranged dramatic tableau. Sir Francis 
was posed in the centre of a group which consisted of his 
wife, his three sisters, his brother-in-law, Mr. Coutts, the 
banker, and Mr. O’Connor, while his son, a boy of fourteen, 
was leading aloud Magna Charta. 

It should be added, in conclusion, that Mr. Baker’s 
pages, though not inspired, are never dull, and that they 
aie well adapted to impart a first acquaintance with the 
associations of London streets and an initial enthusiasm. 
Mr. Charles G. Harper’s illustrations aro good; some of 
them are excellent. 
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An Ambassador of Commerce. 

The Embatty of Sir Thoma* Roe to the Court of the Great 
Mogul. Edited by William Foster. 2 vols. (Hakluyt 
Sociefy.) 

The Hakluyt Society have done well in including the 
journal of Sir Thomas Roe among their publications. 
For, as we pointed out in reviewing another book of Mr. 
Foster’s last week, Sir Thomas Roe fairly deserves to be 
counted amongst the Makers of the Empire. The journal, 
of course, has been published a score of times, from its 
first appearance in Purcha* hit JPilgrimet onwards. But 

S revious editions have been merely abridgments, and 
[r. Foster has the honour of being the first to give Roe’s 
own MS. in extento. He has farther inserted at appro¬ 
priate places in the text some fifty of the ambassador's 
fetters and despatches, gleaned from various sources, and 
has added divers other illustrations, many of which are 
drawn from the lively narrative of the chaplain Terry. 

Sir Thomas Roe was the scion of a famous City family, 
who had received an Oxford education and had made Ins 
way to Court. He was an intimate friend of the English 
Marcellus, Prince Henry, and of his unfortunate sister, 
Elizabeth of Bohemia, the “Queen of Hearts.” The 
voyage to India was not his first experience of distant 
travel. In 1610 he had fitted out a oouple of pinnaces, 
had made sail to Guiana, and had explored some three 
hundred miles of the then little known Amazon River. 
He was “of a pregnant understandinge, well spoken, 
learned, industrious, and of a comelie personage, and 
when the governors of the East India Company decided 
that the interests of their factors at Surat required the 
presence of a competent representative at the court of the 
Great Mogul, they could not have made a better choice 
than they did. Roe was glad enough to undertake the 
mission. His patrimony was impoverished, and the dis¬ 
solution of the “ Addled Parliament ” of 1614 had left him 
without active occupation. He set out for India in the 
Lion , under Captain Keeling, in February, 1615. Although 
chosen and salaried by the East India Company, he took 
rank as an ambassador of King James and was empowered 
to negotiate a permanent treaty with the Great Mogul. 
He landed at Surat in September, and after victoriously 
overcoming the difficulties put in his way by the Portu¬ 
guese and by the native governor of the district, he reached 
Ajmere, where Jahangir, the son of the great Akbar, was 
holding his court, in December. The Journal gives a 
vivid picture of tho personalities and intrigues of seven¬ 
teenth century India, and in particular of Jahangir 
himself—weak, but amiable—and of his destined successor 
Khurram, the future builder of Agra and Delhi. Jahangir, 
for a great monarch, was singularly greedy for presents, 
and, much to Roe’s annoyance, the parsimony of the East 
India Company made it very difficult to satisfy his 
demands. In particular, he was interested in the works 
of art which the ambassador had brought from England, 
and the Journal describes some amusing scenes which took 
place. On one occasion Jahangir had six copies of one of 
Roe’s miniatures made by native artists, and defied him to 
tell the original from among them. This he did, but 
with great difficulty, and the King “ was very merry and 
joyfull and craked like a Northern man.” Later on 
Jahangir heard that Roe had another miniature which he 
had not shown him. 

Hee asked for the Picture I showed him two. Hee 
sejmed astonished at one of them; and demanded whose 
it was. I answered a frend of inyne that was dead. Hee 
Asked mee if I would giue it him. I replied that I 
esteemed it more than any thing I possessed, because it 
was the Image of one that I loued dearly and Could neuer 
recouer: but that if his Maiestie would pardon mee my 
fancy and accept of the other, which was a french picture 
but excellent woorke, I would most willingly giue it him. 
He sent mo thancks, but that it was that only picture hee 
desiered, and loued as well as I, and that if I would giue 


it him hee wonld better esteems of it than the richest 
jewell in his house. I answered I was not soe in loue 
with anything that I would refuse to Content his Maiestie. 

I was extreame glad to doe him seruice, and if I could 
giue him a better demonstration of my affection, which 
was my hart to doe him seruice, I was ready to present 
it to him. At which hee bowed to mee and replyed it 
was sufficient that I had giuen it: and hee confessed hee 
neuer sawe so much arte, so much bewty, and Conjured 
mee to tell him truly whither euer such a woeman liue 1. 

I assuered him ther did liue that this did resemble ia all 
things but perfection, and was now dead. Hee returned 
mee that hee tooke my williugnes very kindly, but that, 
seeing I had soe freely giuen him that I esteemed so 
much, he would not robb mee of yt: only hee would show 
yt his ladyes and Cause his woorkmen to make him 5 Coppyes, 
and if I knew myne owne I should have yt. I answered 
I had freely and willingly giuen it and was extreamly 
gladd of his Maiesties acceptance. He replyed he would 
not take yt: that hee loued mee the better for louinge 
the remembrance of my frende, and knew what an injurye 
yt was to take it from mee; by noe means hee would 
not keepe yt, but only take copyes, and with his owne 
hand hee would retume yt, and his wiues should weare 
them. 

Evidently Roe attached some sentimental value to the 
miniature in question, and Mr. Foster suggests that it was 
that of his wife. She was the widow of Sir George Beeston, 
and Roe seems to have married her somewhat secretly just 
before he started on his voyage, But if so, why did he 
make what Mr. Foster calls the “ diplomatic statement ” 
that the original of the miniature “ was now dead ” ? Is 
it certain that Lady Beeston was not Roe’s second wife ? 
John Donne wrote him a letter in 1607 in which he enclosed 
a letter to “ your lady.” This, however, is not as con¬ 
clusive as it looks, for Donne was always communicating 
with Lady Bedford and other great ladies of his acquaint¬ 
ance through his friends and theirs. 

Sir Thomas Roe did not succeed in getting the desired 
treaty out of Jahangir, and to this extent he must be said 
to have failed in nis mission. The wily Mogul was 
unwilling to treat an Occidental King on the footing of 
equality which he reserved for the Shah of Persia and the 
Sultan of Constantinople. He would only extend to the 
factors at Surat the dubious protection of revocable farmant. 
But at the same time it is clear that the personal impres¬ 
sion produced by the intrepidity and the statesmanlike 
bearing of Roe upon the Indian court was a considerable 
one, and the total outcome of his diplomacy was an 
immense increase of English prestige in the East. Roe 
had got the footing, which the factors before his coming 
had desired in vain, at the seat of empire: 

The provincial authorities were restrained from acts of 
oppression by fear of representations at headquarters, and 
thus time was given for the English to root themselves 
firmly in the country and to accustom the natives to their 
presence. By the time Roe left India this had been accom¬ 
plished ; all danger from the Portuguese appeared to have 
passed away; concessions had been obtained which “ he 
thought as much in generell as he could expect or desire ”; 
and a good understanding had been established with the 
court. 

Roe returned to India in 1618 with a flowery letter of 
goodwill from the Mogul to King James. His after career 
is part of English history. Twice again he was sent 
as royal ambassador—once to Constantinople, whence he 
brought back the great Codex Alexandrinut of the British 
Museum; once to Sweden, to negotiate a truce between 
that country and Poland. Then he suffered a grave dis¬ 
appointment, when Windebank was preferred to him as 
successor to Carleton in the Secretaryship of State. He 
retired to the country, until his services were again in 
request in connexion with the attempts to wind up the 
Thirty Years’ War. He sat in the Long Parliament, but 
could not bring himself to take up arms against either his 
king or his country, and obtained leave to retire to Bath 
for his health. 
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Other New Books. 

Tne VlNBDRESSEB, AND OTHER POEMS. 

By T. Sturge Moore. 

Mr. Sturge Moore belongs to the class of poets who 
possess abundant art and technical accomplishment, but are 
lacking in central inspiration. Here is a piece which 
raprest nts his average gift: 

To Slow Music. 

Like shovels white of porcolain 
In pyramids of r. ses deep, 

Are shells half scooped into brown sand 
Which ebbing waves drew on a heap. 

Like blush by smooth Dail overlain 
Aro others; five for either hand, 

Nay, plenty for both hands and feet 
Of Venus when she walks the strand 
Escaped from perfumed Temple’s heat. 

Like wail which for Adonis rang, 

Drawn up and round a hollow masse. 

In others dwells a wealth of soun^,.. 

That she prefers to all men’s praise. 

Made coral by a moment’s pang • • ' ' 

And snapt off from true hearts are found 
The branching red rich veins of those, 

Who, wounded.by her son, have drowned 
Seeking a “ sea-changd ” for their woes. 

The idle nymphs in caves far down, 

Secluded life-long from alarms, 

Where distance lulls the billow’s roar 
And moony sea-light dreams of day, 

Made every shell that strews the shore. 

They with their handy work do crown 
Long tresses—twine their grand white arms 
With chains of cowries, and array 
Tbeir necks and bosoms. . . . Naught of lily 
(Since Venus never tells) know they, 

Naught of the tender violet’s charms, 

Of daisy naught, nor daffodilly ! ” 

Here you have the merits and defects of Mr. Moore’s 
verse. It is carefully wrought, with sound knowledge and 
taste; though even here, “Like blush by smooth nail 
overlain,” and “Like wail which for Adonis rang,” are 
awkward contractions, which should be left to versifiers 
less expert than Mr. Moore. One can see that he has 
studied diction with an eye to colour. But there is small 
central impulse, a vacuum of compelling thought or 
emotion. The diction, in consequence, with all its deli¬ 
berate choiceness, has no inevitability, no magic. In fine, 
it is a dilletante book, which may be read with pleasure by 
dilletantes, but can hardly grip those who take their poetry 
seriously. (Unicorn Press.) 

TnE Earldom of Wiltes. By John Henry Metcalfe 

“Time hath his revolutions; there must be an end to 
all temporal things— finis rerum —an end of names and 
dignities and whatsoever is terrene ; and why not of 
De Verb? For where is De Bohm? Where is Mow- 
rray ? Where is Mortimer? Nay, what is more, and 
most of all, where is Plantaganbt ? These are entombed 
in the urns and sepulchres of mortality.” Odsbodkin, 
what opportunities of eloquence come to a judge! These 
words, uttered by Lord Chief Justice Crew, in reference 
to the Earldom of Oxford, are worthy of Sir Thomas 
Browne. But, said the judge, “I suppose that there 
is no man that hath any apprehension of gentry and 
nobleness, but his affection stands to the continuance 
of so noble a name and fame, and would take hold of a 
twig or twine thread to uphold it.” The “ twine thread ” of 
the lapsed Wiltes peerage is, so to speak, skeined by Mr. 
Metcalfe in these handsome pages containing the story of 
the earldom conferred by Bichard II. on Sir William le 
Scrope. The life of this brave man and loyal supporter of 
a weak monarch has been made familiar to Englishmen 


by Shakespeare. Here it is set forth with such picturesque 
details as the following: 

His manors were so numerous and in so many counties 
that, it is said, he could, when riding from his castle of 
ITpsall, in Yorkshire, to London and returning thither, 
always rest each night on his journey in some manor house 
upon his own land. 

It was in holding Bristol Castle for the king against 
Bolingbroke that the Earl lost his cause and his head ; 

Duke of Anmerle .—Is Bushy, Greene, and the Earl of 
Wiltshire dead ? 

Scroop. —Ay, all of them at Bristol lost their beads. 

Unfortunately for the earldom there was no lineal heir, and 
the King’s Charter was held to limit the succession to such 
heirs, excluding collateral descent. The question slept for 
centuries, but in 1859 the present head of the Scrope 
family claimed the peerage, and his claim was heard by 
the House of Lords. On that occasion Mr. Metcalfe 
thinks that the decision virtually rested with Lord 
Chelmsford and a Scotch law lord, Lord Colonsay. Proof 
of descent was admitted, but Lord Chelmsford disallowed 
the claim on two grounds: firstly, on the ground that the 
Charter assumed to “give to a dignity a descendible 
quality unknown to the law," although in this contention 
he had a powerful precedent against him; secondly, 
because for a very long time the peerage had not been 
claimed, showing (in his lordship’s opinion) that it was the 
“ belief of those who would have been entitled to succeed 
that no right of succession remained.’ ’ This decision evoked 
a powerful protest from a number of peers, headed by the 
Duke of Norfolk; and Mr. Metcalfe has no difficulty in 
presenting a strong case for the revival of the Wiltes 
peerage. This is virtually a handsome Blue Book on the 
claim. (Chiswick Press 10s. 6d. net.) 


FictiLn. 

Mammon Co. By E. F. Benson. 

(Heinemann. 6s.) 

Mr. Benson, after a digression towards Byron’s Greece, 
here returns to the Mayfair of Dodo, and is found not to 
have increased in stature. But as a delineator of a cer¬ 
tain stratum of fast, or “ smart,” society, with all its 
merry frothiness and well-groomed immoralities, he is as 
entertaining as ever. Kit, Lady Conybeare, does not, per¬ 
haps, quite reach the audacious altitudes of Dodo; but 
that may be because Dodo came before her. Possibly the 
people who now read Mr. Benson for the first time will wish 
for nothing better. That Kit is of the same genus 
we can show in a moment. “Dear Jean Worth!” she 
cries in a new dress (orange chiffon, in four tints, with a 
net of pale mandarin yellow all over it, to which was tacked 
a cusped acanthus pattern of sequins), “ what a lot of 
money I owe him, and what a lot of pleasure he gives 
me! I should be puzzled to say which was the greater.” 
Unhappily, Kit’s gaiety lasts only for half the book, and 
then Mr. Benson, deeming himself a merciless realist 
instead of only a satirical observer, plunges that agreeable 
young woman in a complication of miseries, which, cul¬ 
minating in a serious illness, lead her, via an angelic 
young American sister-in-law, to what we feel sure is dull 
and unepigrammatic reformation. No more recklessness 
about money, no more creations by Worth, no more cheat¬ 
ing at baccarat, no more gambling in West Australians, 
no more liaisons with other members of the peerage; and, 
what is more serious, no more frivolous speeches. 

Kit’s high spirits having been disposed of so prema¬ 
turely we have to get what amusement we can from Mrs. 
Murchison, an American Malaprop, admiration for whose 
possibilities sometimes carries Mr. Benson away. Thus, 
on one occasion she is describing her winter on the Nile : 
“ Then another day we went to see the tree under which 
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the Virgin Mary sat when the went to Egypt, which was 
really a remarkable coincidence, because my name is Mary 
too, and the guide gave us a leaf from it as a memento 
Mary. Ah, dear me, how charming and quaint it all was! 
Then we went up the river in our own private diabetes and 
stuck on a sandbank for weeks.” It will be noticed that 
Mr. Benson is still very young. On another occasion also 
tho author’s mischief carries him, we think, a little too far. 
He writes: “Many people have their own pet plan of 
sending themselves to sleep. . . . Kit’s method, though 
she usually fell asleep immediately, was to enumerate her 
dislikes. This was a long and remarkably varied list, 
beginning ‘ Marie Corelli, parsnips,’ and she seldom got 
to the end of it.” We doubt if that is quite sportsman¬ 
like. 

We have said enough to indicate that Mammon §■ Co. is 
amusing. It cannot be said that it is more. Mr. Benson 
asks to be taken seriously as the historian of 1899 London 
society, but we are unable to oblige him. To feel any but 
the most superficial interest in these well-dressed puppets 
of his, and their alleged astounding relations to each other, 
is not possible. Yet we will continue to be entertained as 
long as Mr. Benson invites us. 


Thady Halloran of the Irish Brigade. By J. W. Breslin. 

(T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 

These continental adventures of a fighting Irishman in 
the service of Charles Edward are dono in a manner so 
neat and workmanliko that it seems harsh to say that 
their intrinsic value is small. Yet there is nothing else to 
be said; and the book only proves once more that skill 
without original inspiration is futile. Mr. Breslin has 
seen again all the old scenes, felt the old feelings, heard 
the old phrases. 

What of this ? “Thady dexterously mixed a large pro¬ 
portion of the brandy with the wine, and plied the courier 
with the mixture, whilo serving Gagdon and himself but 
sparingly from what was still left in the preceding flagon.” 

And again: “ For answer, Thady’s sword leapt from 
the 6cabbard; but ere the blades could cross . . .” 
When the fair one confessed herself frail, “ Thady 
staggered and passed his hand across his eyes as if the 
whole world had suddenly grown dark to him , and his face 
was contorted by the fierce working of the passions within. 
Once he opened his lips to speak, but ...” (Our italics.) 

Further: “In a flash he was sprawling on the floor 
and Thady was standing over him. ‘ I’m as big a black¬ 
guard, maybe, as the best of ye ; but I’m not that kind of 
blackguard.’ ” (An “ unmannerly knave ” had assaulted 
a woman.) 

And so one might continue. The volume is a series of 
outworn clicMs. We do not mean to assert that it is not 
readable. One can read it “ without fatigue ” of brain 
or heart. It is like drinking tea or smoking a cigarette— 
neither here nor there. The curious fact is that Mr. 
Breslin undoubtedly has talent concealed about him. 


Notes on Novels. 

[These notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow. ] 

The Orange Girl. By Sir Walter Besant. 

Sir Walter Besant’s new novel opens in London in the 
year 1760, and is concerned mainly with young Will 
Halliday ; with his reversion to £100,000 ; with his cousin 
Matthew, who wants him to sell it; with Mr. Probus, an 
attorney of the most transparent rascality; and with the 
“ orange girl,” sweet Jenny Wilmot, the actress of Drury 
Lane. The money motive works strongly, and introduces 
us to the King’s Bench and Newgate. Throughout we 
have a carefully drawn London background. (Chatto & 
Windus. 6s.) 


To London Town By Arthur Morrison. 

Herein the author of Tales of Mean Streets and A Child 
of the Jago, books to which tho new story is related, makes 
a departure. The life of tho East End is still his theme, 
but the sunnier, healthier side is this time depicted. We 
are taken, for instance, to Epping Forest; and even though 
squalor is still present, a certain sense of romance is 
present too. (Methuen. 6s.) 

A Name to Conjure With. By John Strange Winter. 

The author of Bootle's Baby here deserts soldiers for the 
literary life. Her heroine is Mary Lessingham, the 
daughter of a suddenly-impoverished millionaire and wife 
of a journalist. Being put to it for means of subsistence, 
she took to novel-writing and became an idol of tho 
hour. Her first book was called “ Day Dawn,” and her 
first publisher Winklemann. The tragedy of the story is 
that, in order to sustain herself in an artificial life of 
literature and society, the heroine takes to stimulants, and 
is enslaved by them. (White. 6s.) 

The Well-Sinkers. By Ethel Quinn. 

The author’s name is given variously as Ethel Quinn, on 
the cover, and Teth Quin, on the title-page. The book is a 
new volume in the “ Overseas Library,” and is a grim 
little story of life on a New South Wales station. The 
more unlovely side of Australia may be studied here. 
“ Leave the tall gum-trees to overlook the weary plains. 
Leave them all, and close the pages of a disappointing 
story of a disappointing land.” That is the end. 
(Unwin. 2s.) 

The Unseen Hand. By Lawrence L. Lynch. 

A complex, yet clear, melodramatic story of wealth, 
and marriage, and murder, opening on the evening when 
“the great suburban mansion was ablaze with light.” 
Even the reader who likes this kind of story will be in¬ 
clined to endorse the words of Rob Jocelyn : “ In all my 
experience I never saw a case so tangled up, so difficult to 
terminate without a thorough expose, almost unbearable 
for some of those most interested.” (Ward, Lock, & Co. 
3s. 6d.) 

The Story op a Kiss. By Andrew R. Cowan. 

The kiss was given by Mary Ainslie to Mr. Carlow 
under the impression that he was Allan Failford, her 
betrothed. Thenceforward all was frustration and General 
Post between the lovers. The story, by the way, which 
was related to the author and is retold by him, is a rather 
interesting departure in narration. (Unwin. 5s.) 

An American Citizen. By Madeleine L. Ryley. 

This novel is by the author of the play of the same 
name now running at a London theatre. The action 
passes in New York and on the Riviera, and there is an 
abundance of smart dialogue. (Walter Scott, Ltd. 3s. 6d.) 

The Romance of Nun’s Hollow. By Ribtte. 

This terrifying sentence meets us on the third page: 
“ And after a few miserable years, she returned to her 
father’s house, with her little infant daughter, only to 
linger a few short months, fading gradually away, day by 
day, until she was laid to rest in the little Churchyard, by 
the side of her mother, who, in her day, had been a great 
beauty, and a “ Toast ” among all the neighbouring 
squires, who vied with each other to gain even a passing 
glance from the beautiful daughter of the impoverished 
Earl Stow, who had suitors and enough for her hand, 
empty as it was, and which she finally bestowed on Matt 
Darcy, to the great grief of many sporting sons of Mars, 
who had seen her undefeated in many a good and trying 
run with her father's well-known pack.” (Digby, Long & 
Co. 3s. 6d.) 
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Tolstoi’s New Novel.* 

There arc those who attribute Tolstoi’s continual casti¬ 
gation of indulgence largely to disappointment, affirming 
that he did not condemn until the capacity for similar 
indulgence was no longer his. The taunt is contemptible; 
but we allude to it here for the definite reason that one 
thing which Besurrection demonstrates very clearly is the 
advantage that it can be to a great novelist to be old in 
years and in experience, and to have burnt the candle 
freely when he was young. Moving and robust as the 
story is—and it would be hard to add to the vigour of 
some passages—it is yet always the work of an old man. 
The incidents may be the incidents of the youngest realist 
amoDg us, but behind them all is tho pity, the knowledge, 
the understanding of age. Mixed with this sympathetic 
insight is a grim irony which also gains force from the 
age of the observer who uses it. When a young man 
points at grotesque inconsistencies we are not much 
moved. “ He will come to think them necessary,” we say, 
and pass on. But when a man who has been through the 
fire, a man who, many years ago, could write Anna 
Karinina and The Death of Ivan Ilyitch, is found tearing 
tho mask from things, wo are bound to attend. Thus, 
near the beginning of the book it is necessary that in the 
nccount of a trial for murder the glamour that ordinarily 
hangs over a court of law shall, for the reader’s right 
comprehension of tho author’s purpose, be removed. 
Tolstoi, with perfect gravity, proceeds to remove it. At 
the moment one does not perhaps notice what is happening, 
but by the timo the scene is over, and Maslova has been 
sentenced to Siberia for a crime she did not commit, the 
full force of the author’s saturnine device is felt, nnd we 
know in a score of ways that no one sitting in judgment 
upon her is more honest than this prostitute, and most are 
less so. Here is an example: 

Tho president, who had to take the chair, had arrived 
early. The president was a tall, stout man, with long 
grey whiskers. Though married, he led a very loose life, 
and his wife did the same, so they did not stand in each 
other’s way. This morning he had received a note from 
a Swiss girl, who bad formerly been a governess in his 
house, and who was now on her way from South Russia 
to St. Petersburg. She wrote that she would wait for him 
between five and six p.m. in the Hotel Italia. This made 
him wish to begin and get through the sitting as soon as 
possible, so to have time to call before six p.m. on the 
little red-haired Clara Yasilievna, with whom he had 
begun a romance in the country last summer. He went 
into a private room, latched the door, took a pair of dumb¬ 
bells out of a cupboard, moved his arms twenty times 
upwards, downwards, forwards, ADd Bideways, then holding 
the dumb-bells above his head, lightly bent his knees three 
times. 

As the trial proceeds, with its terrible issues, we now 
and then observe the president glancing at the clock. To 
take another passage—the judges are entering the court. 
Everyone rises as they come in, Justice incarnate. 

Last came the third member of the court, the same 
Matthew Nikitich who was always late. He was a bearded 

* The Besurrection. By L. Tolstoi. (Brotherhood Pub¬ 
lishing Co.) 


man, with large, round, kindly eyes. He was suffering 
from n catarrh of the stomach, and, according to his 
doctor's advice, he had begun trying a new treatment, and 
this hid kept him at home longer than usual. Now, as he 
wrs ascending the platform, he had a pensive air. He was 
in the habit of making guesses in answer to all sorts of 
self-put questions by different curious means. Just now 
he had asked whether the new treatment wonld bo bene¬ 
ficial and had decided that it would euro bis catarrh if the 
number of steps from the door to his chair would divide 
by three. He made twenty-six steps, but managed to get 
in a twenty-seventh just by his chair. 

After this whatever is august about the tribunal has 
evaporated. Those keen eyes have pierced the “ glamour.” 
How very real it all becomes ! 

Among the jury who have to return a verdict on the 
case and vote for Maslova’s innocence or guilt is Count 
Tolstoi’s hero, Nekhludoff. Upon this circumstance and the 
fact that he recognises the prisoner as his aunt’s quondam 
protegee, whom years before he had seduced, the story rests. 
Nekhludoff is a character with whom readers of Tolstoi 
are familiar—a mixture of good and evil, or rather, strength 
and weakness, in an aristocratic framework. He is rich 
and idle, but he is capable of thought, and the voice of 
duty can still bo as a trumpet-call to him. As he sits in 
the jury-box and sees before him what he believes to be 
the result of his sin, anguish settles on his soul, and the 
turning-point of his life is reached. He determines to 
amend the past as far as possible. That night he takes 
his resolution: 

"I shall tell her, Katii9ha. that I am a scoundrel, and have 
dinned towards her, and will do all I can to ease her lot. 
Yes, I will see her, and will ask her to forgive me. 

“ Yes, I will beg her pard >n, as children do.” . . . He 
stopped—“ will marry her if it is necessary.” He stopped 
again, folded his hands in front of his breast, as he used to 
when a little child, lifted his eyes, and said, addressing 
some one: “Lord, help me, teach me, come and enter 
within me, and purify me of all this abomination.” 

He prayed and asked God to help him, to enter into him 
and cleanse him; and what he was praying for had already 
happened ; the God within him had awakened in his con¬ 
sciousness. He felt himself one with Him, and therefore 
felt not only the freedom, fulness, and joy of life, but all 
the power of righteousness. All, all the best that a man 
could do he felt capable of doing. 

His eyos filled with tears as he was saying all this to 
himself, good and bad tears: good because they were tears 
of joy at the awakening of the spiritual being within him, 
tho being which had been asleep all these years, and bad 
tears because they were tears of tenderness to himself at bis 
own goodness. 

That is another passage which no young man would have 
written. 

It is with the progress of Nekhludoff’s resolution 
that the first volume is concerned. So far—as far as 
Chapter LIX.—it has not wandered; although it receives 
a check when Maslova, whom he visits in prison, assures 
him that she would rather be hanged than do anything so 
dull as marry anyone, least of all himself. 

Resurrection should please both sections of the author’s 
followers—those that want a story, and those others also 
that ask only for messages. In Resurrection Tolstoi, 
probably with full consciousness, has fused his earlier and 
later periods; his power of narration is in as full play as 
in The Cossacks, for example—that incomparable full- 
blooded tale—while, at the same time, here, with all his 
faculties alive, is the Great Iconoclast, the censor of idle 
living, of bloodshed, of excess, of hypocrisy, of everything 
contrary to the teaching of Christ. It is as though Tolstoi 
said: “The novel pure and simple I have lost heart to 
write; the sermon pure and simple you have no interest 
in reading ; you shall have the two inextricably mixed.” 
And since life is a didactic business, the story comes to 
be as much like a piece of life itself os if it were without 
deliberate moral purposes at all. 
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In style it is extremely simple and naive, almost 
childlike. Tolstoi’s aim being that his story shall be 
read—and it seems already to have readers of every 
European nationality—he has naturally adopted a manner 
straightforward and emphatic. He qualifies nothing. 
Everything is stated so dogmatically that no appeal seems 
possible. Nothing is hidden from this novelist: that is 
the impression conveyed. An ordinary novelist might allege 
half as much and be disbelieved, but there is something in 
Tolstoi’s manner which carries conviction with it. It may 
be only trick; it may be only commanding personality; 
it may be truly knowledge. For the moment, however, 
we are not concerned with criticism: this is merely an 
attempt to give an idea of Resurrection, and to recom¬ 
mend it. 


A Masterly Lie. 

In the case of Montserrat no other expression could 
fittingly be used to describe the condition of things than 
to say that the place has been wiped out. 

In these words, last Friday, the newspapers finally 
described the worst effect of the recent hurricane in the 
West Indies. There is surely a pleasant significance in 
the fact that three woeks had passed before a news agency 
ventured, on the arrival of the mail from the West Indies, 
and on the authority of letters received by the Relief 
Committee, to supplement its original alarmist telegrams 
by this calm ratification. 

This discreet and truthful journalism recalls the case of 
an island catastrophe of the last century which was very 
differently handled. The event was the reported blowing 
up of the island of St. Vincent, and the journalism was 
Daniel Defoe’s. In sober fact, the island was not blown 
up, or even damaged, but Defoe imposed his masterly lie 
upon London for the very same length of time which—in 
this age of telegraphs—has been devoted to obtaining the 
truth about the West Indian hurricane. 

Defoe’s narrative appeared in Mist's Journal of July 5, 
1718. In those days there were no press agencies. Mer¬ 
chantmen, sailing slowly under convoy, would arrive at last 
in the Thames, and the sailors would soon be spinning their 
yarns in the dens of Redriff and Wapping. By this 
means, and by the letters received by City merchants, the 
news of an earthquake or other event, such as this of St. 
Vincent, would break upon the coffee-houses, and find its 
way into the Flying Posts, the Intelligencers, and all the 
rival prints of that gossipping age. As everyone wanted 
news, and as news could not be quickly checked or 
supplemented, there was the strongest temptation to inflate 
a rumour into a detailed narrative. The clever journalist 
was he who could lie plausibly. Now of all journalists, 
and of all liars, Defoe was the greatest. This coffee¬ 
house tale, of St. Vincent going up in dust to the skies, 
would hit his taste to a miracle. He had done things 
in this kind before; and there need not be the slightest 
delay in giving the public satisfaction—in Mist's Journal. 

Defoe began his narrative with the assurance of an 
artist. Having no more fact to go upon than would just 
wet his pen, he declared that he was overwhelmed with 
reports of the event, the like of which 11 never happened 
since the Creation, or, at least, since the destruction of the 
Earth by Water in the general Deluge.” 

Our accounts of this come from so many several hands, 
and several places, that it would be impossible to bring 
all the letters separately into this Journal; and, when 
we had done so, or attempted to do so, would have the 
story confus’d, and the World not perfectly inform’d 
We have therefore thought it better to give the sub¬ 
stance of this amazing Accident in one collection, making 
together as full and as distinct account of the whole as 
we believe is possible to come at by any intelligence 


whatsoever; and at the close of this acoount we shall 
give some probable guesses at the natuial cause of so 
terrible an operation. 

Defoe proceeds with marble gravity to describe the island 
of St. Vincent, its position, physical character, and people. 
Next, he gently leads up to the catastrophe by stating 
that, on March 24, a French sloop, which had passed 
the island two days previously, arrived at Martinico. The 
master of the sloop reported that he had purchased some 
fish from the savages of St. Vincent, who brought them to 
him in three canoes, and that all was safe on the island for 
anything that he perceived. However, one of the Indians 
had told them that they had been frightened with earth¬ 
quakes for some time. On the 27th, in the morning 
(Defoe proceeds), all those parts of the seas were darkened 
in a dreadful and mysterious manner, which no one could 
account for, though it was to be mentioned that on the 26th, 
about eleven o’clock at night, a dreadful flash of lightning, 
as it seemed, was witnessed from some neighbouring 
islands, where the effects of the disaster were perceived 
long before their cause was known. 

By dwelling on these phenomena, and making them 
seem real, Defoe prepares his readers to accept their grand 
cause. Thus he describes, with the nicest assumption 
of knowledge, how fine dust fell all about those parts, but 
—you are to note—not all of a thickness, for (here you 
have a vision of Defoe rummaging among piles of foreign 
letters) 

some Ships had it nine inches, others a foot thick— 
upon their Decks; the Island of Martinico is covered with 
it at about 7 to 9 inches thick: at Barbadoes it is fright¬ 
ful, even to St. Christopher’s it exceeded four inches; it 
is fallen over the whole extent of the Isle of Hispaniola, 
and there is no doubt but it has been seen on the Con¬ 
tinent of New Spain, about the point of Guiana, or the 
mouth of the Oronooo, all which will perhaps be accounted 
for in some measure in the following Narrative. 

Observe how Defoe pretends to sympathise with his 
reader’s incredulity, and promises him light if he will but 

n e on. The dust having continued to fall for several 
and no man being able “to find out, or so rauoh as 
guess, at the meaning of it, or of any natural Cause to 
produce it till the whole came to discover itself,” the news 
came by “ some Vessels that were under sail, in the Night 
of the 26th, belonging to Martinico,” by which we had the 
following particulars: that 

on the night of the said 26th, about Midnight, the whole 
Island of St. Vincent rose up in the Air, with a most 
dreadful eruption of Fire from underneath the Earth, and 
an inconceivable Noise in the Air at its rising up, that it 
was not only blown up, but blown out of the very sea, 
with a dreadful force, as it were tom up by the Boots, or 
blown up from the Foundations of the Earth. 

We have it now, and Defoe’s game is to heap up the 
wonder while his readers are yet speechless. “ The Terror 
was inexpressible, and cannot be represented by Words.” 
The island “ was rais’d so furiously that the Earth was 
entirely separated into small particles of Dust, . . . and 
fell light and gradually, like a small but thick Mht.” 
But whereas the more solid parts of the island “suppos’d 
to be of Stone, Slate, or Clay,” would not dissipate in the 
air, these parts fell in solid masses into the sea, where 
(our author sagely reflects) they must have made sounds 
like cannon. Having appeared to reason privately that 
there must have been sounds like cannon, the arch-humbug 
bethinks himself that these were the “Reports or Blows 
which were heard even to St. Christopher’s Island (which 
is a vast distance from St. Vincent), and of which the 
people in these Islands, as well as in the Ships, heard 
about a thousand or twelve hundred distinct Blows or 
Reports, and supposed it to be the Noise of Guns." 

Easily divining his reader’s next demand, Defoe tells 
how, when the intelligence got abroad, sloops, barques, and 
all kinds of vessels, sailed to the spot to inquire and give 
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aid; and we are shown these mariners cruising about, 
rubbing their eyes in bewilderment, blaming their steers¬ 
men, and taking observations, and finally realising that 
the island was no more, and had left no vestige on the face 
of the waters except—Defoe loves to recommend a stagger¬ 
ing fiction by a small concession—“ three little rock »,” 
while the Sea that swept over it was “ excessive deep, and 
no Bottom to be found, at two hundred Fathom.” 

Defoe now proceeds to look for probable causes of the 
disaster, and with admirable candour and caution affects to 
see two possible explanations: (1) an earthquake, or (2) 
subterranean fires on which a vast body of water was let 
loose. But first he loftily pooh-poohs those who 

by casting up the Dimensions of the Island, to reduce it to 
cubical inches, are pretending to tell us what weight of 
Earth this Blast has rais’d up, and consequently would 
tell us what force it was that must raise it; but this is a 
perfectly needless Enquiry, and many Ways impracticable 
also. 

An earthquake he rejects as too weak an instrument; 
because—and here his frankness in stating the problem 
becomes positively dazzling— 

for an Island to be blown up into the Air, as if it were 
undermin’d and b'own up by Gun-powder, like a Bastion 
in a Town besieged ; and, for the force to be such, as to 
blow up the solid Earth into the third Region, as we may 
say,—to such a stupendous prodigious height, as to have it 
go up an Island, and come down in Sand;—go up in Bulk, 
and come down iu Atoms; —to go up Perpendicular, and be 
spread about to 100 miles distance;—this is unaccountable, 
but by some Force superior to that of ten Millions of 
Barrels of Gun-powder. 

Defoe therefore favours the idea that an inrush of the 
sea on subterranean fires had caused steam to generate on 
such a scale that a stupendous explosion followed. This 
theory he ingeniously supports by references to hot springs, 
and by volcanoes, of which he gives a cloud of names. 
He even observes that a vast body of the sea invading a 
great body of fire would “ not fail to blow up, not such an 
Island as St. Vincent only, but an Island 40 times as big, 
in proportion to the extent of the Fire below.” All this 
is Drought forward so gradually, so plausibly, with such 
nice deductions and asides, not omitting an ascription of 
power to the Creator—who “might as easily Blow this 
whole Earth up”—that one might suppose that the 
work of deception was done. But Defoe knows better. 
He knows that the spell of his narrative is likely to be 
broken when the reader returns to actual life, to the sober 
incidents of present time and place. And so he seeks to 
bring home the destruction of St. Vincent by associating it 
with these very actualities. The bursting of the island of 
St. Vincent through a conversion of the sea into steam 
may be familiarised, he says (the italics are ours, the 
impudence Defoe’s), “ by the throwing a Pail of Water 
hastily into a Furnace—suppose such as a Brewer’s 
Furnace—which will immediately burst out again, with a 
violence proportioned to the quantity of Water.” This is 
delicious, but it is not all. The Active and remote catas¬ 
trophe shall be allied to a catastrophe real and authentic. 
Let the last doubting Thomas recall 

a very sad accident which happened not many years ago 
in London, and which most people have heard of—viz., at 
the Foundary at Windmill Hill, by MoorHelds, where the 
Metal for casting of a great Gun, running into a Mould ill 
prepared, and which had receiv’d some Water (tho’ by the 
relation of all concerned iu it, and that were alive, that 
Water, by the Cavity of the Mould, could not be equal to 
a Gallon ; yet it blew up the whole Work, and blew the 
melted Metal up, as light as if it had been the lightest 
Earth, throwing it about the whole Place, separated in 
small parts like Drops, so that it overwhelmed, as with a 
Shower of Molten Brass, those that were near, and almost 
all who were in the Place were either kill’d or terribly 
hurt by it. 


Three weeks after this amazing concoction had appeared, 
when its hypnotic force had weakened, and murmurs of 
dissent were growing, Dafoe inserted in Mist's Journal the 
following paragraph: 

They pretend to tell us a strange Story, viz., that the 
Island of St. Vincent is found again, and is turn’d into a 
Volcano, or Burning Mountain ; but wa must acknowledge 
we do not believe one word of it. 

And so, leaving his accusers to gasp, Defoe returned to 
legitimate fiction. He was then writing Eohinson Crusoe. 


Things Seen. 

Happiness. 

Just an impression of quiet happiness—nothing more — 
yet it remains. I came upon it suddenly while wandering 
through the salt marshes at the sunset calm that followed 
a two days’ gale. The ferryman, in answer to my hail, 
was straining across the shallow, sun-flashed water, when 
my eye fell upon the little coasting barque Elizabeth and 
Children that had come up the river with the tide in the 
afternoon. She had been made spruce after the gale, and 
now, it being evening time, the skipper’s wife and children 
had come over the marshes to sit with him. They did not 
talk; they did not need to be amused; they just sat to¬ 
gether in the stern—re-united—port after storm. The 
skipper smoked his pipe, looking intently at nothing, after 
the manner of sailormen; Elizabeth knitted, smiling 
quietly; the boy read ; the girl was sewing, singing as she 
sewed; and the grandmother sat with her hand tucked 
under the skipper’s arm. That was all—just happiness, 
perfect happiness—that was all. 


Freedom. 

TnROUon my dreams ran the clatter of hoofs, and the 
rumble of wheels. When I awoke I ran to the window, 
and, ho! ho!—it was the circus, in travelling dress, 
whirling through the village in the quiet dawn. Just 
a mile or two of painted vans—creaking, colossal—lum¬ 
bering after one another at vague intervals. The roofs 
of the vans were littered with hay, and on the hay 
negroes—with red shirts open at the neck—sprawled. 
The drivers of the vans, no longer dandy grooms, but 
sleepy men in corduroys, were strapped round the waist to 
prevent them falling off into honeysuckle hedgerows. 
Sometimes the panels of a van were open, and then I 
saw through bars the free animals of the world—lions, 
bears, eagles. The plump circus horses, that ambled 
at night-time round the ring, were now dragging the 
vans, three abreast, tugging, straining at the traces. So 
through the village for an hour went the circus, and every 
van was locked and padlocked, and every live creature 
caged or harnessed. 

It seemed, as I leaned from the window in that grey 
dawn, that all the world was captive: then, suddenly, 
when the last of tho vans had gone by, and I thought 
the sight was ended, I heard tho clitter of innumer¬ 
able hoofs on the hard road, not the heavy footfall 
of harnessed beasts, but the quick rush of free things. 
They galloped past, those horses and ponies, for whom 
there were no vans to drag, and they carried neither 
bit nor bridle, rein nor trace. They were just let looso 
to go their own way along the high road, and following 
them came three mounted gipsy men with long whips, 
but the gipsy men were always far behind the froe 
things—half a hundred of them neighing and tossing their 
manes. It was a heartsome sight! How often since have 
I heard the little hoofs of those free things pattering 
through the dawn. 
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Essays in Enthusiastic Journalism. 

II.—“ Le Petit Journal des Refusces.” 

The feathered birds with pinions cleave the air; 

Not so the mackerel, and much less the bear! 

Not less unlike than these were the Lark and Le Petit 
Journal des Refusees. This last periodical was, during its 
brief day, the most outrageous violation of good taste 
extant; our audacity shrunk from no extreme; we were 
bound to out-lark the Lark itself. 

For it had dawned upon us that the Lark had a policy; 
it was still sui generis, hut as our sermons became more 
serious, our pleasantries grew more subtle. We were 
drawing away from pure nonsense, but as the Lark was 
still too precious to us to be abandoned, some of les jeunes 
determined to throw oil a satellite which, revolving to a 
madder tune, might relieve our abandoned desires. And 
so, after a mighty travail, Le Petit Journal des Refusces 
was brought forth. It was to send out a rollicking, 
whooping gabble of nonsense-verbiage, with no trace of 
sobriety in any form. It might be silly, but it should not 
be sly. There should be no arricre pensce. It was to be 
the “ freak monthly ” of the era reduced to an absurdity. 

The craze for “ fad magazinelets ” in the United States 
was then in full cry. It was in that marvellous year of 
our Lord, 1896, when whoever could get possession of a 
printing-press was helping to burden the news-stands with 
cheap satire and pretentious precocity. Art was running 
amuck through Posterdom; Literature was staggering 
blindfold in a drunkon spree, and every little dog was 
having his day in journalism while the pamphleteering 
mania lasted. The Lark had little part in this pande¬ 
monium, but the Refusces set a pace that few could, or 
wished, to follow. 

Where, indeed, in the world, beside San Francisco, is 
there a place in which such misspent, insane endeavour 
could be possible; where two men, no longer in their first 
youth, and with an hundred other irons in the fire, would 
toil for a month to produce sixteen pages of such fantastic 
rubbish as we perpetrated in that little office on Sutter 
Street ? But my own blood had not yet begun to cool; nor 
has it yet, thank God! I would link arms with any other 
such madman as Porter Garnett, in any other such absurd 
enterprise to-day, at the drop of the hat! But not in 
London town. We should need the rattle of the “nickel- 
in-the-slot” gambling machines to egg us on at every 
corner, the miles of squalid or florid wooden houses, tho 
glamour of new-made fortunes, tho picturesque juxta¬ 
position of extremes, the flap of the “yellow” supplement, 
the frank lips, tho open hands, the keen eyes of a city of 
quick-witted, reckless, gaming, shameless, scurrying, hot- 
blooded Philistines, and the friendly badinage of Mine 
Own People. No, not in your London town ! 

With something like a blush I recall the intellectual 
orgies of that month. Thero wore intervals of sobriety, 
when I lay over my draugkting-table designing and detail¬ 
ing ehiffioniers and library furniture, but there was wine 
and whisky in tho off-shore breeze, and as soon as my 
fellow-imbecile appeared in the afternoon we proceeded in 
our foolery with all tho spirit that goes to produce a 
debauch. Thus we cajoled the Tenth Muse of Nonsense. 
It was gas-lit work, most of it, and bore traces of lato 
hours. We dared each other to wilder sorties from tho 
walls of Convention. How many times have we not gone 
back to a finished drawing and retouched it in order to 
destroy some fancied verisimilitude ! 

We found a backer for our folly—one could find a 
patron for any wild-goose chase in that dare-devil com¬ 
munity—and after we had doffed our motley, and gone to 
camp in the virgin redwoods, while the crime went to 
press, we looked at each other and wondered—Porter 
Garnett and I—if what had been was so. Wo were 


awakened to our senses by receiving a number of copies 
of Le Petit Journal des Refusies. 

. In the memory of man the shape of a magazine had not 
varied from the severe rectangle; but here was a new 
heresy. The booklet was cut to the shape of an inebriated 
trapezoid—trimmed like the spanker of a ship. Each 
copy was printed upon a different pattern of wall-paper, 
with what effects of bizarre floriation and outre decorative 
problems the sane mind recoils from imagining. Here in 
our little packet were sixteen several nightmares, and one 
had the grim choice of horrors—to go mad at not being 
able to decipher the text through the involutions of this 
duplex aberration, or, attacking the copies printed on 
comparatively subdued tones, to lose reason more Burely 
in the endeavour to disentangle the sinuous vermiculations 
of perverted syllogisms—in a word, one pang was the 
slow ache of the bruise to Taste, the other the swift pain of 
the stab to Reason. Though the above sentence is not a 
quotation, it may give some hint of that stylo in which 
the Refusies achieved an infamous distinction. And thus 
should manner ever marry matter, according to the modern 
^Esthetic. 

The book purported to be compiled from contributions 
that had been refused by at least three periodicals of 
repute, and these articles were all signed by women’s 
names—a sufficiently obvious satire, and well atoned for; 
though vengeance still pursues us. To bring an end to 
these hyperboles we escaped blasphemy by a hair’s breadth, 
we violated all dignity, we defamed taste; yet all without 
an unclean suggestion or a double meaning. 

But nothing is strange enough, nothing is mad enough, 
to excite a ripple of interest in San Francisco—not, at 
least, in literature. Nor can one lose caste in a town 
where there arc no classes. Perhaps the fit did us no 
harm ; it at least quieted our spirits, and the jeers of our 
friends soon died down as they confidently awaited our 
next indiscretion. It is hardly necessary to say that not a 
penny was made out of the adventure. The edition passed 
out of sight, almost unnoticed in the ruck of the army of 
amateur journals; and how many, if any, were sold, or 
even how many were printed, we never thought to inquire. 
We were content with the sixteen terrible copies that we 
presented, shamelessly enough, to our friends. 

Still, in spite of the humiliation of this confession, I 
would like to look on, sometime, and see some other 
butterfly-brained enthusiast do a little blood-letting like 
the Petit Journal affair, for the childish fun of the game, 
in an oxcess of jubilant carelessness over the issue. It 
may do me good, then, for 1 may sometime grow up after 
all! Gelett Burgess. 


A Library for Children. 

This subject has interested so many of our readers that we 
have procured the opinions of a few booksellers. These, 
it may be assumed, show what books are actually in 
most demand for children. 

A London (City) firm sends us the following list: 

For Children under Six. 

Baby’s Opera. Walter Crane. 

Struwwel peter, 

Alice in Wonderlaud. 

Andersen's Fairy Talc s. 

For Children from Six to Ten. 

King of the Golden River. Ruskin. 

Heroes. Kingsley. 

Child’s Garden of Verse. Stevenson. 

Arabian Nights. Andrew Lang’s edition. 

For Children over Ten. 

Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. 

Tom Brown’s Schooldays. 

Lyra Heroiea. Henley. 

Deeds that Won the Empire, Fitchott. 
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Three other booksellers also supply answers to the 
question. This is from Eastbourne: 

Robinson Crusoe. 

Andersen’s Fairy Tales. 

Little Lord Fauntleroy. 

Alice io Wonderland. 

The Struwwelpeter. 

Arabian Nights. 

Mother Goose’s Nursery Rhymes and Tales. 

Masterman Ready. 

Blue Fairy Book. 

Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Ministering Children. 

Swiss Family Robinson. 

And this from Manchester : 

Robinson Crusoe. 

An Old-Fashioned Girl. Louisa M. Alcott. 

Nelly’s Dark Days. Hesba 8tretton. 

Jessica’s First Prayer. Hesba Stretton. 

Carrots. Mrs. Molesworth. 

Andersen’s Fairy Tales. 

Lamb’s Taira from Shakespeare. 

A Peep Behind the Scenes. Mrs. Walton. 

Alice in Wonderland. 

Jackanapes. 

The Water Baines. 

Little Lord Fauntleroy. 

And this from London (West Central): 

Struwwelpeter. 

Book of Nonsense. Lear. 

Grimm’s Fairy Tales. 

Andersen’s Fairy Tales. 

Alice in Wonderland. 

Jungle Book. Kipling. 

Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. 

Masterman Ready. 

Tom Brown’s Schooldays. 

Robin son Crusoe. 

Westward Ho! 

Child’s Garden of Verse. Stevenson. 

A Correspondent writes : “I am much interested in the 
twelve best books for children. I venture to send the 
name of one which seems to me little known, and which 
is so very good —The Gentle Heritage, by F. E. Crompton, 
suitable for the ages of five to nine, and a pleasure for the 
children of an older growth to read aloud, which is not 
always the case. Tale* from St. Paul's Cathedral and 1 alee 
from Westminster Alley, both by Mrs. Frewen Lord, are 
also great favourites with my children. It would be very 
interesting to me personally if the twelve best books 
in French for children of eight to twelve could be given ; 
but perhaps this is not possible.” 

The question of Shakespeare’s position in regard to 
children is interesting. We have demurred to Shake¬ 
speare’s Works (as being too ponderous) and to Shake¬ 
speare’s Poems (as being clearly unsuitable); but it was 
not our intention to suggest that Shakespeare’s plays were 
beyond the capacities of children under twelve, if properly 
presented. In this connexion Mrs. Sappho Scott sends us 
an interesting letter, from which we quote her experience 
of Shakespeare when a child : 

“ My mother being dead, I lodged with a family of dull 
folk, in order that I might go to an especially good school, 
and the dull folk did not like my reading out of school 
hours. So I spent many hours with my needlework in a 
little room from which all the books except those which, 
‘of course, no child would dream of reading’ had been 
removed. The three left were a one shilling Shakespeare 
—think of the print—a paper-covered half-crown copy of 
Scott’s poems, and a Bible—also atrocious print. I read all 
three again and again, and did not guess till age brought a 
greater knowledge how little I understood them. To my 
ignorance each seemed entirely eomprehendable. 


Then came a time when I was to be sent up for a 
College of Preceptors exam. No objection, therefore, 
could be raised to my extra reading, and a schoolfellow 
lent me Vanity Fair. I ripped out Collier’s British, Empire 
and set Thackeray between its covers, and so read all 
the evening; and when night came I stood by the gas, 
with a finger on its turn, reading, reading, when I ought 
to have been in bed. 

But though Vanity Fair became then, and has been ever 
since, one of the world’s wonder-books for me, Shake¬ 
speare, Scott, and the Bible were first favourites. I only 
did not include the Bible in my list because I liked it— 
not from a religious, but from a literary, point of view.” 

Mrs. Harriet S. Miller writes: “I have been much 
interested by reading in the Academy various suggestions 
for a child’s library. Surely, children ought to be allowed 
to choose their own books, as I was allowed, at the age 
of eleven, seventy-seven years ago! It was a very small 
choice of books, but small as it was I still feel how much 
I owe to their immortal authors. The years just preceding 
the age of twelve, when memory is at its keenest, seem 
to me now the most precious for acquiring lifelong know¬ 
ledge. No fairy tale could have fascinated me more than 
all those in the list I enclose : 

Pope’s Homer’s Iliad. 

Paradise Lost. 

Hundred Wonders of the World. 

Thomson’s Seasons. 

Elegant Extracts, in Prose and Verse, including 
Gulliver’s Travels. 

An odd volume of the S/>ec1ator (Svo). 

Miss Edgeworth’s Tales. 

Rasselas. 

Paul and Virginia. 

Elizabeth ; or, the Exiles of Siberia. 


Fragments from Regnier. 

filirAPUE de Mathurin Reonier. 
Faite par luy-mesme. 

J’ay vescu sans nul pensement, 

Me laissant aller doucement 
A la bonne loi naturelle; 

Et si m’estonne fort pourquoi 
La Mort osa songer a moi 
Qui ne songeay jamais eu elle. 

Adaptation. 

Obedient to sweet Nature’s laws 
Thus long I’ve lived without a pause 
Of care to cloud my brow. 

Then great indeed my wonderment 
That Death, to whom I never lent 
One thought, dare claim me now. 


Hklas. 

Plus ne suis ce que j’ai ete 
Et ne le saurai jamais etre. 

Mon beau Printemps et mon etc, 

Ont fait le saut par la feuetre. 

Amour! tu as ete mon inaitre, 

Je t’ai servi sur tous les Dieux 
Ah ! si je pouvais deux fois naitre. 
Combien je te servirais mieux. 

Ailapfalio)i. 

No longer am I what 1 was, 

Nor e’er again shall be. 

My blithesome spring and summer days 
Long, long have tied from me. 

My Master Love ! all Gods lief ore 
I’ve served thee well, and fain, 

Ah ! could I but be born once more, 
Would serve thee well again. 

Pai l Swinhurne. 
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Memoirs of the Moment. 

Newiiy Hall, where the Prince of Wales is to he the 
guest of Mr. Yyner, was designed in the first instance by 
Sir Christopher Wren, and the subsequent additions are 
all in keeping. Yorkshire had at one time rather a par¬ 
ticular taste for classical architecture, not at all in keeping 
with the real tastes of its people or the genius of the place. 
Newby Hall is, of course, a sporting centre, like almost 
every other great house in that county. Earl de Grey left 
the property to his daughter, Lady Mary Yyner, when his 
title went to his nephew, the Marquis of Ripon, whose 
eldest son bears it. Lady Mary’s interest in sport was 
perhaps modified by her interest in Church affairs, but her 
son, the present owner of the Newby property, maintains 
the old traditions intact. The parties at the house are 
usually arranged with a view to the sporting proclivities of 
the guests; and sportsmen, whatever they may be to out¬ 
siders, are never a bore to each other. Lord Bennet, in 
his j'ounger days, when visiting the Yorkshire seat of the 
Duke of Cleveland, wrote in the visitors’ book : 

What a pity at Raby 
There isn’t a baby. 

Adapting the lines, a guest of Mr. Vyner’s not long ago 
wrote in a private letter of ecstasy to a fellow-sportsman: 

What a blessing at Newby 
There isn’t a booby. 


Lord Lonsi>ai,f. is about to do the dreadful deed, or 
what would be accounted such in the Hall of Justice at 
Rennes. He is going to attend at Stuttgart, and, as the 
guest of the Emperor William, the German autumn 
mano'uvres. 


Varying reports are printed as to the condition of the 
Marquis of Bute. He is doing well; he has had a relapse; 
he has not had a relapse; he is making satisfactory pro¬ 
gress. Perhaps it is an inevitable consequence of the 
nervousness of the patient, to whom the publicity of 
official bulletins is odious, that unauthorised rumours 
should appear. But the truth is that the condition of 
the patient is very serious. Ever since the year 1886 this 
fit of apoplexy, with the attendant paralysis, has been 
anticipated. He has been a warned man all the time, and 
the strength which has deferred the fall of the blow until 
now has been an astonishment—perhaps even a slight 
humiliation—to the men of medicine who predicted it. 
The vague fear, so long harboured by Lord Buto’s family 
and friends, has been realised at last; and it is turned 
instead to an imminent menace and dread. 


In personal appearance and in manners the late Baron 
Grant was a man of considerable distinction. When the 
King of Italy made him a Baron there was, of course, the 
jest about a “barren grant” of honours. But many an 
English title has been bestowed with less personal fitness 
and less public cause. Baron Grant was a good speaker, 
with a sense of logic as well as of expression. He was, 
besides, the most sanguine of men, sanguine of making a 
“coup” till the very last Saturday of his life, when his 
name once again appeared on the lists in the Bankruptcy 
Court. Leicester-square will be his best memorial. Its 
proved beneficence as a place of recreation rewarded his 
good-heartedness ; and the statue of Shakespeare, which 
he believed to be the first ever erected out of doors in 
England, remains as a monument also to his own good 
taste. 


Cardinal Vaughan, who so mucli enjoyed his recent 
stay with Lord and Lady Edmund Talbot that ho has 
arranged to return thither, is by no means willing that the 


chivalry of the French nation, as a whole, should be passed 
sentence upon in England as all of a piece with the quality 
of mercy and justice in the Dreyfus case. The Cardinal 
has a little evidence to offer—evidence much more relevant 
and first-hand than most of that offered at Rennes. He 
himself was at school in France, and he has not, like a 
very common type of ecclesiastic, obliterated from his 
memory the fact that he was once a boy. Moreover, he 
remembers that he belonged in those days to the church 
militant. He confesses that he fought many a French 
fellow with his two English fists; and he remembers also, 
and holds in grateful remembrance, the fair-play shown to 
the Herefordshire boy when he beat one of his four hun¬ 
dred French schoolfellows. The other three hundred and 
ninety-nine did not turn and cage the British lion; and 
the masters patted him, and approved the punchings he 
gave their young compatriots, so long as his cause was a 
good one, all national prejudice notwithstanding. The 
generation of Frenchmen so schooled must differ very 
widely to-day from their contemporaries—the Mercieri 
and the Zurlindens. 


If Mr. Owen Glynne Jones had not lost his life on the 
Dent Blanche, he would before long have added greatly to 
the reputation as a writer he gained by a book he pub¬ 
lished about rock-climbing in England. He had already 
projected for next year a climbing tour in India, and he 
intended to make his trip the subject of an illustrated 
volume. 


The Empty Homes of England. 

Devizes Castle. 

Devizes Castle, which is now for private sale, is one 
of the few successful imitations which have ever been 
built of a mediroval castle. With the exception of two 
of the ancient towers, which are still in good condition, 
it is almost entirely modern; but it is built upon a 
portion of the site of the old fortress, and is the legitimate 
heir of its historic associations. The new castle does not 
pretend to be a reproduction of the old one, but an imita¬ 
tion, on a modified scale of size, of a castle of the period 
when the original pile was built. 

Through all the centuries which we call mediaeval 
I >evizes Castle was one of the most famous strongholds in 
Europe. One of the old French chroniclers said of it: 
“ II elevast la teste par desous tous les autres chasteaux de 
1’Angleterre.” To Matthew Paris it presented itself as 
tho most magnificent castle in Christendom, and it is clear 
that it was a work of immense strength, rendered almost 
impregnable by its solidity and its commanding site. 
Devizes was built upon the foundations of a far earlier 
fortress by that redoubtable castle-builder, Roger Poor, 
Bishop of Salisbury, who flourished like the green bay- 
tree in the reign of Henry I. He spent untold sums upon 
this stronghold—all, of course, “ for the ornament of the 
Church.” The stern experiences of Devizes Castle began 
in 1116, when Bishop Roger’s political intrigues got him 
into trouble. King Stephen, suspecting the Bishop of 
favouring tho claims of Matilda to the throne, besieged 
the castle. The shrewd Churchman had prudently taken 
himself elsewhere, but had left the Bishop of Ely in churge 
of the castle and of a certain lady, Matilda of Ramsbury, 
who was the mother of Roger’s son, the Lord Chancellor’. 
Stephen perceived the hopelessness of storming the castle, 
but presently, having the good fortune to capture my lord 
of Sarum and his son, the Chancellor, he erected a gibbet 
in front of the castle, and sent word to tho lady of Rams¬ 
bury that her son and his father would both be hanged 
upon it unless slio prevailed upon the Bishop of Ely 
to surrender. After three days she outwitted Ely, 
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delivered the place to the King, and so saved the 
two dignitaries. The Empress Matilda was very soon 
afterwards hanted into the castle by Stephen, but, 
happily for herself, she escaped to Gloucester. Henry II. 
erected Devizes Castle into a Royal palace and a State 
prison—for the matter of that, indeed, Robert, Duke of 
Normandy, the first Henry’s elder brother, had been 
confined there at the very beginning of the twelfth 
century; and Hubert de Burgh, Earl of Kent, was not 
the least important of the many State prisoners who after¬ 
wards occupied its dungeons. Devizes was bestowed upon 
eleven Queens of England as part of their dowers, the 
first being Matilda, and the last Catherine Parr. Even in 
the lifetime of the last of the eighth Henry’s wives the 
castle was falling into decay—a decay which, helped by 
the inevitable Cromwellian siege, went on until all that 
now remains of this famous outcome of priestly ambition 
are a few Norman gateways, the rampart walk, the 
bastion, a tower or two, and some dungeons. 

The picturesque buildings now known as Devizes Castle 
were commenced some sixty years ago by Mr. R. Valentine 
Leach, and they were added to, and remodelled by, his 
successor, Sir Charles Rich, Bart. The castle dominates 
the town, from which, however, little more than its towers 
and battlements can be seen. There is now neither draw¬ 
bridge nor moat. The one disappeared ages ago, and the 
other has been filled up to form a portion of the grounds. 
It is not its size, which is distinctly moderate, but its 
admirable architecture and its beautiful and consistent 
decoration which make the house remarkable. There is 
nothing of the lath-and-plaster Gothic of Nash or Wyatt- 
ville about it. Consistency of design was the main object 
aimed at in the building of this modem copy of a feudal 
fortress; and everything, down to the characteristic axe- 
work of the Norman builders, is in exact imitation of 
ancient models. The house contains some fine apartments, 
notably the gallery and the drawing-room. The ceiling 
of the latter is emblazoned with the arms of those Queens 
of England who at one time or another possessed the 
castle. A sliding panel leads from the drawing-room to 
a secret chamber in the old Ivy Tower. The upper 
windows of the castle afford charming glimpses of the 
Mendips and the Cotswolds, Salisbury Plain and Round¬ 
way Down. Few buildings, even among those which 
have stood for centuries, have such a wealth of climbing 
greenery, some portions being absolutely buried in the 
crimson and gold, the green and white, of creeping and 
flowering plants. 


Correspondence. 

The Knapsack Library. 

Sir, —I have been much interested in the article con¬ 
tained in your issue of this week by Mr. Le Gallienne con¬ 
cerning “ knapsack ” books, and it has just occurred to 
me that as you have had sent you various lists of books— 
“Children’s Books,” “An Old Maid’s Books," &c.—it 
might be interesting to ask your readers for a list of, say, 
twelve “ knapsack ” books. On my annual holiday, just 
ended, my list was as follows: 

Songs and Sonnets of Shakespeare. Golden Treasury. 

Keats. ,, 

Selections from Wordsworth. ,, 

„ Shelley. „ 

,, Herrick. ,, 

,, Coleridge. Chiswick Press. 

Complete Angler. Facsimile of first edition. 

Walden. Scott’s Camelot. 

Under Two Flags. 

Forest Lovers. 

Cloister and Hearth. 

Cigarette Maker’s Romance. 

The last four in the paper-backed sixpenny editions. The 
whole parcel weighed very little and took up small space. 


You will see that there are six poetical and six prose 
works. 

Perhaps I may say that I am engaged in mercantile 
work and always look forward to my holiday as a time for 
a little pleasant reading among the hills or on the 
seashore of North Wales. —I am, &c., 

Raymond Dell. 

Little Sutton : September 2, 1899. 


The William Black Memorial. 

Sir, —No one can object to the form of the “William 
Black ” Memorial, the Academy sketch of which I have 
just seen on my return from Oban. Reasonable objection, 
however, can, I think, be taken to the site selected for it. 
In some respects the choice is suitable, for it is close to a 
favourite residence of the novelist, and stands at the sea- 
gate of the Western Highlands he loved so well; but in 
others the choice does not commend itself. Duart Point is 
already crowned by Duart Castle, a building the predomi¬ 
nating feature of which is the same massive square tower 
which characterises the memorial. The general appearanco 
of both is so similar that the conjunction is undesirable. 
As it at present exists Duart Point is one of the most 
picturesque headlands on the coast. Should the memorial 
be erected near it, the beauty and symmotry of the pro¬ 
montory will be destroyed from many view-points. The 
Beacon will “kill” the Castle, or the Castle the Beacon.— 
I am, &c., J. Calder Ross. 

Strathtay: September 6, 1899. 


On the Trail of “ The Bookworm.’* 

Sir, — Re “The Bookworm” of September 2, Christie 
Johnstone and It is Never Too Late to Mend were printed so 
far back as 1893, at sixpence. 

If The Great Artists “which helps to fill one of the 
shelves of my library ” were taken down occasionally, he 
would find how far wide of facts his notes of this “ series ” 
are. Instead ot being published in the early nineties, six 
of them at least were published in 1879, three or four in 
18H0, and the end of them 1891-2. Again, “Sculpture” 
was treated of, in the lives of Ghiberti and Donatello , by 
Leader Scott; and in Della Robbia, Cellini, and other Celebrated 
Sculptors of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries, also from 
the same hand; while, of course, “Buonarroti” was as 
much a sculptor as a painter.—I am, &c., 

T. Edwardes-Jones. 

Ipswich: September 2, 1899. 


Sir, —In your issue of August 26 “ The Bookworm,” 
referring to the “ Old Playgoer’s ” letters in the Pall Mall 
Gazette, states: “ It is well known that Mr. Arnold con¬ 
tributed to thb Gazette from time to time a number of such 
articles, many of which are referred to in the volumes 
containing the Letters." Now, I can find only three of the 
“Old Playgoer’s” notes alluded to in the Letters —viz., 
“ The Silver King,” December 6, 1882; “ Impulse,” May 
25, 1883; and “Much Ado about Nothing,” May 30, 
1883. If Mr. Arnold contributed to the Pall Mall Gazette 
any other articles of this class besides the one on “ Hamlet,” 
I and, I am sure, many of your readers would be glad to 
hear of them.—I am, &c., 

Thos. B. Smart 

(Compiler of the Bibliography of Matthew Arnold). 


A Hint to Lexicographers. 

Sir,—I may be held as hypercritical in raising as a 
moot point a question regarding the impressions given to 
the mind by the term “grey” or “gray”; but there is 
a blue tone that has no other word to convey it to the 
ordinary reader’s imagination than “gray,” which, accord¬ 
ing to one’s dictionary, means “ a mixture of black and 
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white; an ashy colour.” Painters and colour scientists 
having recognised the difficulty, overcome it by inter¬ 
changing the vowels. Thus, in works on painting, gray 
expresses a mixture of white and black, or black and any 
other colour; gray is used for a mixture of white and 
blue. 

One desiring to describe azure-gray eyes must use that 
too strong a compound in every passing allusion to the 
colour of the eyes, and jar his literary sense, or fall back 
upon the loose and, consequently, dangerously weak terms 
gray or grey, either of which some readers may take to 
indicate the dirty or ashy hue. 

Concerning this word’s ambiguity we find in Chaucer, 
“ Hire eyen grey as glas.” There is in Homer no word 
which defines blue or gray exactly ; and, according to one’s 
Liddell & Scott, yXavKuhris, used in an Homeric epithet of 
Athena, implies not so much the colour as the glare or 
gleam of her eyes, although other authorities, if memory 
serves, prefer azure-eyed. Later, yXavcos is held to have 
meant cerulean (acstun) gray, blue; and in this sense the 
present writer would render— 

T b Si VVP &\7 

tow wpbi 7rolri<ro‘ • 

Sluol y\avKbv % ojv 

&fi* S’ irypor, cot KuOlipy*, 

from an ode of the prim Anacreon, unless the poet uses 
the adjective in the Homeric sense, as does Lucian in the 
Dialogues. 

That yXavKos (ctenius) was used definitely for grey such 
a compound as yXauicop(<j»T)js sufficiently demonstrates, for 
blue hair is surely uncommon. 

Since, therefore, ancient writers do not seem to assist us 
here, and the lexicographers have offered no hand in the 
dilemma, and as a precedent has been made by the world 
of painting, may I venture to solicit an opinion on the 
suggestions (a) that henceforward gray be used by careful 
writers to express a tone of blue ; groy, a shade of black ; 
(A) that in new editions of dictionaries the distinction be 
observed 'i— I am, &c., J. M a lit am Demblkby. 

Bradford : September 4, 1899. 


Samuel Richardson. 

Sir,—I t has occurred to me that the enclosed informa¬ 
tion, which I have come across while reading for a 
biography of the novelist Samuel Richardson, may be of 
interest to your readors, and suitable for insertion in your 
paper.—I am, &c., Clara Thomson. 

Apropos of the interesting volumes lately published 
by the Hakluyt Society, The Embassy of Sir Thomas Roe 
to the Court of the Great Mogul, it is worth while recalling 
that Roe’s later embassy to the Ottoman Porte formed the 
subject of a work edited by Samuel Richardson, the 
novelist, in 1710. This year also saw the publication of 
a much more memorable book, namely, Pamela; or, Virtue 
Rewarded, and, notwithstanding the difference in the 
subject matter, it is easy to trace the hand of the novelist 
in the preface and index to Roe’s letters. The index, 
indeed, like that afterwards affixed to Clarissa Marlowe, 
is a summary of, rather than a guide to, the contents, and 
throws a good deal of light on Richardson’s methodical 
habit of work. The book, a huge folio, was published at 
the expense of a Society for the Encouragement of 
I .earning, which, it is sad to relate, had but a brief 
existence. 


Sixpenny Reprints. 

Sir, —A paragraph in your Bibliographical column last 
week no doubt refers to our sixpenny editions of Dead 
Secret and It is Merer too Late-to Mend. In the same series 
we hare already issued Basil and Christie Johnstone .— 
Wo are, &e., Downey & Co., Ltd. 

London: September 6, 1899. 


Peccadilloes. 

Sir,— 

Since, it would seem, ’twere no less absurd to say 
“By the tig," than “by the from ”—why spell the word 
that way ? 

Our language has, of course, the preposition “ by ”; 
Though not the substantive can diligence descry ! 

But there is “ bye ” iu use: whose meaning may be sought 
And found by reference to the world of sport: 

Videlicet, the trite familiar byes 

Of Cricket, Running, and other “heats,” of “rounds” 
and “ ties ”— 

A something passed gone by. Thus “ by the bye ” is said 
When something gone by prompts to something ahead. 

As thus: Here, by the bye, ’twere not amiss to say 
That “ by the bye ” is quite distinct from “ by the way ” ; 
And that the use of “ by,” preceded by article, 

Is ODly (and always) correct when used as particle ! 

—I am, sir, yours discriminatively, Qood-b’ye. 


The Old Captive. 

To hear once more the thunder of the surf, 

To breathe once more the salt aud stinging wind, 

To set my cheek once more against the wave, 

To look once more across the billowy Sea ! 

Chained in the pen of silent heavy hills. 

I dream hot nights of that sweet long ago, 

When I leaped down the beach in the dim davn. 

And plunged to meet the sun—and knew the Sea ! 

A ml they drove in the boats with a shout and a song. 

And they spread wide the nets in the face o’ the wind. 

And the ship strained and dipped like a swooping bird. 

And we rushed onward, mad for the open Sea ! 

Never to feed my eyes on strange dim coasts, 

Never to touch a branch washed in by the tide, 

Never to gaze on dark and silent men 
From some far isle in the mysterious Sea 1 

Never to see the white sails gleam and fade. 

Nor watch black masts against the setting; sun. 

Never to glide within some wondrous port. 

Nor breathe spice winds blown soft across the Sea! 

Never to feel the great sail fill and stretch, 

Nor plough white fiery trails beneath the stars, 

Nor float below some tow’ring rosy berg, 

Nor ride the sheer gulfs of the stormy Sea! 

And they rushed down to the beach to drug us in. 

Amt they pulled hard at the rough and. glistening rope. 

And the glad keel rubbed harsh on the shelly sand. 

And their arms strained us, home from the terrible Sea ! 

Though in my life I lost thee, tired and dead. 

Me they shall bring to thee, O long desired ! 

Me they shall lay at sunset on the sand, 

Where the strong tide swings outward to the Sea. 

Me like a cradled child the waves shall rock, 

Rock ’neath the moon, and siuk to those dim caves. 

Those wide green glooms, those clear and pallid depths, 

The silence and the strange flowers of the Sea. 

And they shall l>ear me down with a glorious song, 

And they shall shout to the crash and boom of the surf. 

And they shall thrill to the whip and sting of the spray, 
While the great waves ride triumphing out to Sea ! 

Where the pale light strains down through undreamed deeps 
To glimmer o’er the vast unpeopled plains, 

The ancient treasure piles of dead kings’ fleets, 

The mighty bones long bleached beneath the Sea, 

There where cool corals and still seaweeds twine, 

There on the solemn level ocean floor, 

Till God’s great arm shall terribly plough the deep, 

I shall lie long and rest beneath the Sea. 

Josephine Dodge Daskam in the “ Atlantic Monthly." 
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Announcements. 

M. Michel’s Life, of Rubens will be published by Mr. Heine- 
mann in October. It is a companion work to the same author’s 
Rembrandt, and forms two large volumes, with several hundred 
text illustrations and eighty full-page plates. The book will 
appear simultaneously with the French edition, to the contents 
of which are added reproductions of several pictures in English 
hands. 


Mb. Hkinemann will also publish Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse’s 
book on Urilith Contemporary Artists —seven studies of the 
following distinguished painters: Sir Laurence Alma-Tadema, 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones, Sir John E. Millais, Lord Leighton, 
W. Orchardson, Sir E. Poynter, and G. F. Watts. The volume 
will be copiously illustrated. 


Mb. Robkbt Hiciibns's new novel is entitled The Slave, and 
will be published about October 1. 


Mb. Edmund Gosse’s Life of John Donne, in two volumes, 
will be issued towards the end of the month by Mr. Heine- 
mann. It contains a number of portraits and some new 
material concerning the Dean’s life. 


An English translation of Dr. Bloch’s The War of the Future 
will be published on September 15 by Mr. Graut Richards 
under the title of Is War Now Impossible I This translation is 
abridged from the six massive volumes in which the original 
Russian work appeared, but it contains a large number of the 
original maps and diagrams. 


Mb. Anthony Hope’s new romance, The Kinij’s Mirror, 
which will be published by Messrs. Methuen on September 13, 
gives an account of the life of King Augustin of Forstadt, 
forming a secret history of the Court of Forstadt during the 
years embraced by the record. 


Messb.s. Methuen are about to publish, in their “ Library 
of Devotion,” a new edition of George Herbert’s Temple. This 
has been edited, with an introduction and numerous notes, by 
Dr. Gibson, the Vicar of Leeds, and it contains also Walton’s 
Life of Herbert. The text is that of the first edition. 


Thebe are a great many folk-tales and legends to be met 
with in various parts of Italy relating to Virgil as a magician. 
Mr. C. I. Leland has been engaged in collecting such stories 
from oral narration, and has succeeded in bringing together 
sufficient to make a good-sized volume. He will edit them 
with introduction and explanatory notes, and will publish them 
shortly through Mr. Elliot Stock. 


Messes. Cassell & Co. will publish immediately a 
new novel by Mr. Bloundelle Burton, entitled A Ritter 
Heritage. 


Mb. John Hogg is about to publish King Radama's Word : 
or, John Aikin’s Adventures in Madagascar, by Robert Flynue, 
with an appendix bringing events in Madagascar down to the 
present time ; also The Dacoit’s Mine; or, a Fight for Fortune, 
by C. R. Kenyon. 


Real Pictures of Clerical Life in Ireland is the title of a new 
volume of sketches by I>r. J. Duncan Craig, author of John 
MavcreU, which will be issued very shortly by Mr. Elliot Stock. 
Some of these sketches are true narratives of events which 
happened in Ireland’s dark days, though the names of the 
actors are suppressed. 


In Monte Carlo, a novel by Henryk Sienkiewicz, the author of 
Quo Vadis, is announced for immediate publication by Messrs. 


Greeuing 4 &ICo. In MontelCurlo is translated from the original 
Polish by Mr. S. C. de Soissons, who is also engaged on other 
translations for the same firm. 


A stoby of religion and the stage, entitled The Shadow on 
the Manse, written by Mr. Campbell Iiae-Brown, the author of 
that weird novel, The Resurrection of His Grace, will be very 
shortly published by Messrs. Greening & Co. 


The Funk & Wagnalls Company announce The Funk 
,f" Wagnalls’ Standard Encyclopaedia, which will be a com¬ 
panion work to The Funk <fc Wagnalls' Standard Dictionary. 
The same general principles that have been followed in The 
Standard Dictionary will be followed in the making of this 
encyclopmdia; each class of subjects will be in charge of a 
recognised expert specialist—in all over two hundred expert 
scholars will be engaged in the preparation of the work; all 
treatment of terms will be condensed to the last degree con¬ 
sistent with completeness and clearness; and every available 
device will be used to make the work easy of consultation. 


Messbs. Bivington announce the early publication of the 
following books: The English Reformation, a Lecture, with 
Preface and Notes, by the Rev. W. H. Hutton, B.D., Fellow 
and Tutor of St. John’s College, Oxford; History of the Prayer- 
book, by the Rev. J. H. Maude, M.A., Fellow, Dean, and 
Lecturer of Hertford College, Oxford; An Elementary Church 
History of Great Britain, by the Rev. W. H. Hutton, B.D., 
Fellow, Tutor, and Librarian of St. John’s College, Oxford, 
forming two new volumes of the Oxford Church Text-Books. 


Miss Fbances Gebabd will shortly publish, through Messrs. 
Hutchinson, The Romance of Ludwig II. of Bavaria, a life of 
the mad King of Bavaria, as Ludwig II. was called. When 
that description of him is forgotten he may still be remembered 
as the patron and friend of Richard Wagner. Miss Gerard 
spent some time in Bavaria collecting information for the work, 
which is to have over fifty illustrations. 


A Mkmoib of Canon Hinds Howell, almost the oldest clergy¬ 
man in the diocese of Norwich, who died recently in his ninety- 
first year, will shortly appear from the pen of his daughter, 
Miss Agnes Rous Howell, with an introduction by Edward 
Meyrick Goulburn, D.D., late Dean of Norwich. 


Mb. JosErii Hooking’s new novel, The Scarlet Woman, will 
be published on October 15. 


Messes. Horace Marshall & Son have now ready for 
publication several works dealing with Imperial questions. 
Among these is a cheaper edition, with all the original illus¬ 
trations, of Mr. Demetrius Boulger’s Life of Sir Stamford 
Raffles, the founder of Singapore and of the Zoological Gar¬ 
dens. The price is now (is. net. Other works are Miss 
Kingsley’s Story of West Africa and Dr. Morgan Grace’s 
Sketch of the New Zealand War, both of which contain much 
hitherto unpublished information. Dr. Grace’s book is the 
first account of the war with the Maories which is based on an 
intimate knowledge of the personelle and tactics of both parties, 
and is dedicated to Sir Anthony Home. Second editions are 
ready of the Hon. W. P. Reeves’s Long White Cloud and New 
Zealand, and of Mr. Boulger’s Story of India, the two last- 
named, and Miss Kingsley’s book, being volumes in the “Story 
of the Empire ” series. 


*..* Special cloth cases for binding the half-yearly volume 
of the Academy can be supplied for Is. each. The price of the 
bound half-yearly volume is Hs. \)d. Communications should be 
addressed to the Publisher, 13, Chancery-lane. 
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A CHARMING GIFT BOOK I 

6a., claret roan, gilt, Illustrated. 

LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE 
DIAMOND JUBILEE. 


London: 8IMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 
Llangollen: Dablingtow & Co. 


DARLINGTON’S 

HANDBOOKS. 

Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 

Fcap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated. 

THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN. - With 

Spocial Contributions from His Excellency B. J. 
PHELPS, late American Minister; Professor 
JOHN BUSKIN, LL.D.; ROBERT BROWNING; 
A. W. KINGLAKE; and Sir THEODORE 
MARTIN, K.C.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. 

THE NORTH WALES COAST. 

BRECON and its BEACONS. 

ROSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW, 

THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

THE ISLE of WIGHT. 

THE WYE VALLEY. 

THE SEVERN VALLEY. 

BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER- 
MARE. 

BRIGHTON, EA8TBOURNE, HASTINGS, and 
ST. LEONARDS. 

LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, BETTWSYCOED, 
and SNOWDON. 

ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH, 
and ABERDOVEY. 

BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY. HARLECH, CRIC- 
CIETH, and PWLLHELI. 

MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOU¬ 
CESTER, and CHELTENHAM. 

LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID¬ 
WALES. 

is.—THE HOTELS of the WORLD. A 

Handbook to the leading Hotela throughout 
tho World. 


“* What would not the intelligent tourint in Pari» 
or Romo give for such a guide-book as thin, which 
teaches so much that is outside the usual scope of 
such volumes! "—Tho Timet. 

** The best Handbook to London ever issued.” 

Liverpool Daily Pott. 

SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED, 6s. 
Sixty Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 

LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 

By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 
With an additional Index of 4,500 References 
to all Streets and, Placet of Interest. 

Llangollen : DARLINGTON & CO. 

London : 

SiMPKiir, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., Ltd. 
The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers’. 

The Old Seri es of THE ACADEMY, which 
ended on October let, completed a volume. 
The Index can be obtained gratia on appli¬ 
cation to the Publisher. 

A Thim Cocoa. 

EPPS’S 

Tlic choicest roasted nibs of the natural Cocoa on being 
subjected to powerful hydraulic pressure, give forth their 
excess of oil, leaving for u*c a finely-flavoured powder-a pro¬ 
duct which, when prepared with boiling water, hag the con¬ 
sistence of tea, of which it in now with many beneficially taking 
the place. Its active principle being a gentle nerve stimulant, 
supplies the needed encigy without unduly exciting the system, 
hold only in labelled tin*. If unable to obtain it of your 
tradesman, a tin will be pent post free for 9 stamps.—J ames 
J lrrs & Co., Ltd., Homoeopathic Chemists, London. 

COCOA 

ESSENCE 


The Academy. 

An American Transport 
in the Crimean War. 


THE CRIMEAN WAR. 127 

■streets were blocked with snow. With 
what we had brought them, the garrison 
had a good supply of food, hut scarcely 
enough fuel to cook it, and none whatever 
wherewith to keep themselves warm. 

I made inquiries for the Pasha in com¬ 
mand, and was directed to a house occu¬ 
pied by him. Through the interpreter I 
asked the guard in what room he was to 
be found, and he pointed out the door to 
me. On entering, I saw, literally, a pile 
of bodies, a dozen or more heaped up to¬ 
gether and all asleep. They were awak¬ 
ened by the noise we made, and as they 
uncoiled themselves, the Pasha was dis¬ 
covered at the bottom of the heal), where 
he had kept himself warm by having men 
instead of blankets piled over him. 

When he learned that a steamer had 
come to him with provisions, he soon got 
over his resentment at having been so 


By Capt. CODMAN. Price 3s. 6d. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON & CO. 

PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS TO “ THE ACADEMY.” 


The following have appeared, and the numbers containing some of them can still be 
obtained; or Complete Sets mag be had separately for 3s. 6 d.:— 


BEN JONSON. 

JOHN KEATS. 

SIK JOHN SUCKLING. 

TOM HOOD. 

THOMAS GRAY. 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
Sill WALTER SCOTT. 
SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 
LEIGH HUNT. 

LORD MACAULAY. 

ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

8. T. COLERIDGE. 

CHARLES LAMB. 

MICHAEL DRAYTON. 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 
SAMUEL PEPYS. 

EDMUND WALLER. 

WILKIE COLLINS. 


i 


JOHN MILTON. 

WILLIAM COWFEB. 

CHARLES DARWIN. 

ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 

HENRY WADSWORTH 

LONGFELLOW. 
ANDREW MARVELL. 

ROBERT BROWNING. 

THOMAS CARLYLE. 

PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 

CHARLES DICKENS. 

JONATHAN SWIFT. 

WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 
WILLIAM BLAKE. 

SIR RICHARD STEELE. 

ALEXANDER POPE. 

DOUGLAS JERROLD. 

FRANCIS BACON. 

HENRIK IBSEN. 
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T IBRARY of a COUNTRY GENTLEMAN’ 
-I— J coxrnisiNo 

LACK LETTER VOLUMES. CURIOS. BOOKSof TRAVEL. 
RARE EDITIONS. LEGAL, HISTORICAL. 
STATISTICAL. THEOLOGICAL, and POETICAL WORKS; 
LOCAL and FAMILY HI8TORIBS; 

8PORT. AGRICULTURE. Ac., Ac. 

TO BE SOLD AT HAWICK, N.B., 

On TUESDA Y, 2 Gth SEPT., 1899. 

Catalogue on application to Mr. R. F. ATKIN80X, 
Auctioneer. Hawick, N.B. ; or Messrs. Geo. A Jas. Olives, 
Solicitors, there. . . 


OATALOQUE8. 


S OTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT 

of LITERATURE. 

No. 589. just published, for SEPTEMBER, 

INCLUDES A 

Fine Copy of Caxton’s Edition of the Golden Legend, 1483, Sets 
of Hansard, Linneau Society’s Transactions and Journal, 
Ray Society’s Publications, Punch, Rally’s Msgirine, and 
the usual good selection of Books of all Classes. 

Post free from Henht Sotheran A Co.. Booksellers, 

140. Strand. W.C.; and 37. Piccadilly, W. 


W ILLIAMS A NORGATE, 

IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 

14, Henrietta Street, Oovent Garden, so. South Fredertok 8L 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford^ 

CATALOGUES poet free oo application. 


“plOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

A promptly (applied on moderate terme. * 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU * OO., IT, SOHO SQUARE. 


TDOOKS WANTED,—26s. each offered for 

-D “ Life of Jnhn My ttou,’’ 1835—Collyns’ “ Wild Red Deer," 
188*2—’* Old English Squire," 1821—’* Progress of a Midshipman. 
1820—“ Shirley Deer Parks," 1887—"Tom Raw the Qrtffln." 18*28 
—“ Trials for Adultery," 7 rola, 1781—“ Warwickshire. Hunt,’ 
1837—FreeVs “Lait Decade." 2 vols., 1883 - A Desperate 
Remedies," 3 vols., 1871—“ Pair of Blue Eyes,” 3 voN., 1873— 
“ Loraa Doone,’’ 3 rols.. 1*89. Rare Books supplied. State 
Wants.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM, 


IMPORTANT-PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

XT EWSPAPER8 > MAGAZINES, BOOKS, Ac. 

-LN -KING. SELL A RAILTON, limited, high-class 
Printers and Publishers. 12, Gough Square. 4, Bolt Court, Fleet 
Street, EO., have specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines 
for printing illustrated or other Publications and specially-built 
Machines for fast folding and oovarlng 8, 18, 24, or IS-page 
Journals at oue operation. 

Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to oommenoe 
New Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices free. Adver¬ 
tising and Publishing Departments oonduoted. 

Telephone 86121 . Telegraph “ Afrioanlsm, London." 


B YRON, SHELLEY, KEATS. — Prize 

Essays, with Portrait of Foundress, bevelled, gilt, 3s. 
For prise conditions Bend addressed halfpenny wrapper to 
Rosemary Cbawbhat, Bwlch, Breconshire. 


THE BOOK OF BANDER: 

A Scripture-form, Story qf Past and Present Times. 

By the AUTHOR of ’THE NEW KORAN.” 

Crown 8vb, 3s. 6d 

F records the efforts of a “ Church of Cofriends ’’ to correct 
uucieut errors, to reconcile the Jews, Christians, and 
Moslems of Syria on the basis of pure Theism, aud generally to 
promote amity among all groups aud grade* of mankind in spite 
of their natural differences. The broadminded will most 
respect its teaching, and there is reason to be'ieve that it will 
be appreciated and found useful by reformers of various schools 
who have been favourably impressed with its companion work 
in Scriptural style and arrangement. 

“’The New Koran’ is exactly the opposite of ‘The Book of 
Mormon.’ Its narratives are short and vsried, interesting and i 
lift- 1 ke, and the e is t a page or a paragraph without its j 
’•sfful lessona It i« as 'eadablc as ‘Robinson Crusoe,’ and as 

instructive as Theodore Parker’s Sermras.Young and old. 

rich and poor, rulers and subjects may read it with equal 
pleasure and equal profit."— Marker's Review. 

“ He speaks through the mouth of one J&ido Morata, who is 
a preacher, calling all religionist* to a sense of brotherly 
feeling, denouncing their vices and follies. aDd exhorting them 
to pursue the path of rectitude. The work is eminently read¬ 
able, is far from being pedantic or dogmatic, and displays an 
amount of keen reflection, which proves the writer to be an 
astute thinker and profound obferver of the actions and | 
thoughts of Jews, Christians, and Mohammedans." 

Jewish World. 

“ It is an exquisite and delicate instrument for the healing 
of men’s strifes, aud for combining an untiring energy towards 
progress with a groteful contentment uud**r the flifticultiei and 

troubles of life_MAy we all do our best to learfj for oorselvcS 

and then teach to orators tlitf’lo^ely lessons of truth and virtue 
which this ls> >k,con toiu s. so that .we and thev may reach that 
region of soiiufl .stall d|iton judgment where the follies and frailties 
of our childhood cannot follow us."—Sermou by Rev. C. Voysey. 

“We verv sincerely trust that its diffusiou will not be re¬ 
tarded by what a liN ral mind ought to regard as the eminent 
merit of sturdy iud'-pendem-c of all the reigning schools of 
thought_Objective, dramatic, impressive, aphoristic, preg¬ 

nant with thought and transparent »» expression, it- has every 
requisite for public recitation, while far more than a ‘forty- 
P«r»ofi p aver ' of homilisiDg would Ire needed to exhaust its 
manifold suggestivenesa."— Review by Dr. Richard Garnett. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, London, 

Edinburgh, and OsfOTd. * 


XTETHERTHORPE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
JJN BTAVELEY. DERBYSHIRE. 1 


The Governors of the above Bohool invite APPLICATIONS 
for the OFFICE of HEAD MASTER to the above School. 

The School ie carried on under a Scheme of the Charity 
Commissioners (a copy of which, price 6d. P may be had from the 
undersigned). 

Extensive Laboratories are now hi course of construction, and 
it is intended, upon tbeir completion, to oonduct the School ts 
a School of Scienoe for Boys and Girls under the Science and 
Art Department. 

The Head Master must be a Graduate of some University in 
the United Kingdom, or the British Possessions, or have such 
other qualification or certificate, or other test of bis attainments 
as may be fixed from time to time by am regulation of the 
Governors approved by the Charity Commissioners. 

The fixed salary is £50 per annum, with residence, and school 
premises, besides a Capitation Grant and the privilege of taking 
Boarders. 

Candidates are requested to send their application, with 
testimonials and full particulars as to sge, qualifications, Ac., 
to the undersigned on or before September 30th, 1890. 

By order, 

O. H. BARLOW, Clerk to the Governor*. 

Staveley, Chesterfield, 

September 12 th, 1890. 


'pHE 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 

YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 

The 28th Session of the Department of Scienoe, Technology, 
and Art* will begin on OctohC* 3rd, and the 68th Session of the 
School of Medicine on Octobwb 2nd, 1800. 

The Claeses prepare for the following Professions is Chemistry, 
Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, and Sanitary Engineering, 
Mining, Textile Industries, Dyeing,' Art. Leather Manufacture, 
Agriculture, School Teaching, Law, Medicine, and Surgery. 

University Degrees are also conferred in the Faculties of Art*, 
Science, Law, Medicine, and Surgery. 

LycUon Hall has been established for Students’ residence. 

Prospectus of any of the above may be had from the 
Rsoistbar. 


BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 

COLLEGE. 


s t; 


PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS. 
Systematic Courses of Lectures and laboratory Work in the 
subjects of the Preliminary Scientific and Intermediate B.8c. 
Examinations of the University of London will oommenoe on 
October 2nd and continue to J uly, WOO. Attendance on this 
Class counts as part of the five years' curriculum. 

Fee for the whole Course, £21, or £18 18s. to Students of the 
Hospital; or single subjects may be taken. 

There is a Special Class for the January Examination. 

' For further particulars apply to the Warden of the College, 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London, EC. 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 


r ITERABY RESEARCH.— A Gentleman 
JLi axpwleDMd InLUeruy Work,ludwhohu mmm toth, 
British Murom RMding Room, i, opon to Kimn*o wttl. 
Author or any parson requiring a s sist a n ce in Literary Re¬ 
search, or in teeing Work through the Pres*. Translation! 
undertaken frem French, Italian, or Spanish. — Apply, bj 
letter, to D. C. Dallas, 181, Strand, London, W.C. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 

(LIMITED), 

Tor the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the EEST 

ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA 
per annum. 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for wUr exohipg. of Booh, 
t thohooM, of Suhtoribori) from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 

OUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum. 

NA—Two or Throe Friend, mMUNITBJn ONE SUt- 
rto i ptt n n .nd thu, lMwn the Ooot of Carriage. 


Town and Village Club, supplied on Liberal Terme. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratia 
. and post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 

Now Oimn at 

GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 

Sent Gratis and post fret to any address. 

The List contains: POPULAB WORKS in 
TRAVEL, SPOBT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
SCIENCE, and FICTION. Also NEW and SUR¬ 
PLUS Copies of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 

80-34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 

141, Brompton Road, 8.W.; 48, Qaeen Victoria 
Street, E.C., Loirooic; 

And at Barton Arcade, Mamchsstss. ■: 


F. V. WHITE & CO.’S 

■ \ t . ... ■, r v 

LIST. 


Seoond Edition nOwneady. 

A NAME TO 

CONJURE WITH. 

By JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 


Second' Edition ready immediately. 

IN FULL CRY, 

By RICHARD MARSH, 

' * • Author of “ JThe Beetld", V_ 

“The Story is told in,a sequence of-dfjuaatioally 
rendered BCdres, culminating in aboht .the moat sen 
aafcional murder trial on record.”— QrhpJiiC. 

ADELINE SERGEANT’S NEW NOVEL.’ 

BLAKE OF ORIEL. 

By the Author of “ A Valuable Life.” - \ 

THE CRISIS IN THE TRANSVAAL 

A NEW EDITION OF GEORG* .GRIFFITH'S 
SUCCESSFUL BOOK, ' , 

Price Ts. 

BRITON OR : BOER? 

By the Author of “ The Destined JJajd.” 

F. V. WHITE H 06., 

14, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C.' 

J. W. ARROWSMITH’S LIST. 
/^ARAMELLA. A story of the Lotus 

Eaters Up to Date. By Gkobge Proctor Hawtret. 
Crown 8vo, 426 pp. 8ix Shillings. 

" CarameUa is just delightful ... it is exquisite fooling 
nev«r degenerating into the merely practical."— Punch. 

TTiOR THE SAKE OF THE 

A- DUCHESSE. A Page from the Life of Vicomte de 
Championnet. By S. Walkky. Crown 8vo, 409 pp. Six 
Shillings. 

" The story is full of effective and exciting tableaux . . . and 
is told with a directness and ease which make its complications 
simple and it* tragic situations keen."—Pall Mall Gazette. 

-RHYMES OF ROAD, RAIL, AND 

-LV RIVER. Crown 8vo, 127 pp. One Shilling. 

Bristol: J. W. ARROWSM1TH. 

London: Siufkin, Marshall 4 Oo., Lid, 

THE 

NORTH AMERICAS REVIEW. 

SEPTEMBER, 1899.—Price 2s. (id. 
COSTAINS :— 

THE “AMERICA” CUP RACE. 

By the Hon,, Ckielis Rdssxi.l 

A VINDICATION OF THE BOERS. 

By A Diflob.t. 

AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES. 

By Edouaud RBo. 

And other Articlef. 


London: 

WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 

The Old Scriee of THE ACADEMY, which 
ended on October 1st, completed a volume. 
The Index can be obtained gratis on appli¬ 
cation to the Publisher. 
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The Academy, 


16 September, 1899. 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 

Tho Highest Andes. By E. A. FitzGerald. 

With 46 Illustration*, 14 of which are Photogravures, and a 
Large Map. Royal 8vo. 30*. net 
AUo a Nmall Edition on Handmade Paper, limited to 60 
Copies, 4to, £6 6s. 

Through Asia. By Sven Hedin. With 300 

Illustrations from Photographs and Sketches by the Author, 
and 3 Maps. Second and Cheaper Edition in 16 Fortnightly 
Parts at Is. each net; or in a vols.. royal Svo. 20s. net. 

The Carolina Islands. By F. W. Christian. 

With many Illustrations and Maps. Large crown »vo, 
12s 6d. net. 

A Mew Ride to Khiva. By R. L. Jefferson. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

POETRY. 

English Lyrics. Selected and Arranged by W. E. 
HENLEY. Second and Cheaper Edition. Fcap. Svo. 
2*. 6d.; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 

Lyra Frivoia. By A. D. Godliy, M.A., Follow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Works of Shakespeare. 

General Editor—EDWARI) DOWDEN, Litt.D. 

Messrs. METHUEN have in preparation an Edition of Shake¬ 
speare in Single Plays. Each Play will be Edited with a 
full Introduction, Textual Notes, and a Commentary at the 
foot of the page. 

THE FIRST VOLUME WILL BE- 
Hamlst. Edited by Edward Dowden. Demy 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

The Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Arranged and Edited, with Notes, by SIDNEY COLVIN. 
Demy 8vo, 2 vols , 25s. net. 

The Life and Letters of Sir John Everett 

MILLAIS, President of the Royal Academy. By his Son, 
J. G. MILLAIS. With nearly 3i>J Illustrations, of which 
9 are in Photogravure. * vols., loyal 8vo. 32*. net. 

An Edition limited to 350 Copies will also he printed. 
Tms will contain 22 of Millais’s great paintings reproduced 
in Photogravure, with a case containing an extra set of 
these Photogravures pulled on India paper. The price of 
this Edition will be £4 4s. net. 

The Expansion of Egypt. A Political and 
Historical burvey. By A. SlLVA WHITE. With 4 
Special Maps. Demy 8vo, 15s. uet. 

The Vicar of Morwenstow : a Biography. By 
8. BAKING-GOULD, M.A. A New and Revised Editiou. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [Heady. 

A Constitutional and Political History of 
ROME. By T. M. TAYLuR, M.A., Fellow of Gooville and 
Caius College, Cambridge, Senior Chancellor's Medallist for 
Classics, Porson University Scholar, Ac., Ac. Crown Svo, 
7*. (kl. I Ready. 

A History of the Ohurch of Cyprus. By 
JOHN HACKETT, M.A. With Maps and Illustrations. 
Demy Svo, 12s. tkl. net. 

Bishop Latimsr. By A. J. Carlyle, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, Si. 6;L [Lkadkrs of Relioio.n Series. 

THEOLOGY. 

Christian Mysticism. The Bampton Lectures 
for 1899. By W. R. INGE, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Hertford College, Oxford. Demy Svo, 12s. 6d. net. 

An Introduction to the Books of the Bible. 

By W. H. BENNETT, M.A., and W. F. ADENEY, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

8t. Paul, the Master-Builder. By Walter 
LOCK, 1).IK, Warden of Keble College. Crown Svo. 
3s. 6d. | A'txt week. 

The Churchman’s Bible. 

General Editor—J. H. BURN, B.D., Examining Chaplain to 
the Bishop of Aljerdceu. 

Messrs. METHUEN propose to issue a series of expositions 
upon most of the books of the Bible. The volumes will l>e 
practical and devotional rather than critical iu their pur- ! 
pose, and the text of the Authorised Version will be ex¬ 
plained in sections or paragraphs, which will corresjxmd as 
lar as possible with the divisions of the Church Lectiouary. 

The volunu-s will be produced in a very handy and taste¬ 
ful form, and may he obtained in cloth or leather bindings. 
THE FIRST VOLUMES WILL BE- 
The Epistle of at. Paul to the Qalatian*. 
Explained by A. W. RolllNSON, B.l)., Vicar of All 
Hallows, Harking. Fcap. Svo, Is. tkl. net; leather, 2a. 6d. 
uet. 

Ecclesiastes. Explained by W. A. Strianb, 
M.A. Fcap. 8yo, Is. 6d. uet; leather. 23. 6d. uet. 

The Churchman’s Library. 

Edited by J. H. BURN, B.D. 

The English Prayer-Book: its Literary Work¬ 
manship. By J. DOWDEN, D.D., Lord Bishop of Edin¬ 
burgh. Crown svo, 3*. tkl. 


CLASSICAL. 

The Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle. 

Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by JOHN 
BURNET, M.A., Professor of Greek at St. Andrews. 
Demy 8vo, 15«. net. 

! The Captlvi of Plautus. Edited, with an 
| Introduction. Textual Notes, and a Commentary, by W. M. 

I LINDSAY, Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. Demy Svo, 
lOS.6d.net. 

Zachariah of Mitvlens. Translated into 
English by F. J. HAMILTON. D.D., and E. W. BROOKS, 
i Demy 8vu, 12s. tkl. net. [Bvzaxtixe Texts. 

SPORT. 

The Library of Sport 

' Tha Art and Practice of Hawkins:. By 

! E. B. MITCHELL. Illustrated by (J. E Lodge, aud others, 
j Uemy Svo, 10s. 6d. 

Thoughts on Hunting. By Piter Bkckford. 
Edited by J. OTHO FAGET, and Illustrated by G. H. 
Jalland. Demy Svo. IOj. 61. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Tho Book of the West. By S. Barixg-Gould. 

With numerous Tilustrations. 2 vols. VoL I., DEVON. 
Vol. II., CORNWALL. Crown 8vo, 6s. each. [Ready. 

Pons Asinorum; or, a Quids to Bridge. 

By A. 11ULME BEAMAN. Fcap. 8ro, Qs. [Ready. 


| EDU CATION AL —(cont i nued). 

The Little Library. 

I Pott 8vo, each volume, cloth, Is. 63. net; leatlier, 2s. 63. net 
! Messrs. METHUEN intend to produce a series of small hooks 
1 under the above title, containing some of the famous books in 
English and other literatures, in the domains of fiction, 
poetry, and belles lettres. The series will also contain several 
volumes of selection* In prose and verse. The books will be 
edited with the most sympathetic and scholarly care. Each 


The Library of Devotion. 

Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s.; leather. 2s. 6d. uet. 

NEW VOLUMES. 

A Serious Call to a Dovout and Holy Life. 

By WILLIAM LAW. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
C. BIGG, D.!>., late Student of Christ Church. 

The Tomplo. By Ghobgk Herbert. Edited, with 
an Introduction aud Notes, by E. C. S. GIBSON, j*.D., 
Vicar of Leeds. I Head ■. 

SCIENCE. 

Tho Scientific 8tudy of Scenery. By J, E. 

51A Kit, Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridg e Illus¬ 
trated. Crown Svo, 63. 

A Handbook of Nursing. By M. N. Oxford, 
of Guy’s Hospital. Crown Z Vo, 3s. Od. 


The Little Guides. 

Pott 8vo, cloth, 3a.; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 

NEW VOLUME. 

Shakespeare’s Country. By B. C. Windle, 

F. R.S., M.A. Illustrated by E. U. New. [Ready. 

METHUEN’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 

The Decline and Pall of the Roman 

EMPIRE. By EDWARI) GIBBON. Edited by J. B. 
BURY, LL.D., Fellow of Trinity College^ Dublin. In 
7 vols. Demy Hvo, gilt top, 8s. ttd. each. Crown Svo, 6s. 
excti. Vol. VII. 

The Diary of Thomas Ail wood. Edited by 

G. C. CRUMP. M.A. Crown Svo. 6s. 

La Commedia di Dante Alighieri. Edited 
by PAGET ToYNBEE, M.A. Crown Svo, 6s. 

ILLUSTRATED AND GIFT BOOKS. 

Tho Uv.ly City of U,^. By Gklktt Burgbss. 

With many Illustrations by the Author. Small 4to, 3s. 6d. 
The Phil May Album. 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 
Ulysses; or, Do Rougemont of Troy. 

Descrlliedsnd Depicted by A. H7 MILNE. Small 4to. 3s. 6d. 
The Crock of Gold. Fairy Stories told by 
8. BAKING-GOULD, and Illustrated by F. D. Bedford. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

Tommy Smith’s Animals By Edmund 
SELOUS. Illustrated by G. W. Ord. Fcap. Svo, 2s. 6d. 

A Birthday Book With a Photogravure Frontis¬ 
piece. Demy Svo, 10s. 64. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Practical Physics. By H. Stroud. D.Sc., M.A., 
Professor of Physics iu the Durham College of Science, 
Ncwcaatle-on-Tyne. Fully Illustrated. Crown Hvo, 3s. 63. 

[Haxdhou&.h of Technology. 

Genoral Elementary Science. By J. T. 

DUNN, D.Sc.. and V. A MUNDELLA. With many Illus¬ 
trations. Crown hvo, 3s. 6d. [Mktiicen's Hcik.hck Primers. 

The Metric 8ystcm. By Leon Delbos. Crown 

Svo, 2s. 

A 8outh African Arithmetic. By Henry 
HILL, B.A.. Assistant Muter at Worcester School, Cape 
Colony. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

A Key to Stodman’s Easy Latin Exorcisss. 

By C. G. BUTTING, M.A. Crown Svo, 33. uet. 

New Testament Qreek. A Course for Be- 
Riuu-rs. By O. RODWELL. B.A. With a Preface by 
WALTER LOCK, D.D., Warden of Keble College. Crowu 
Svo, 3s. tkl. 

Examination Papers in English History. 

By J. TAIT WARDLAW, B.A., King’s College, Cambridge. 
Crown Svo, 2*. 6d. [School Examination Sfkics. 

A Greek Anthology. Selected by E. C. 
MaRcIIANT, M.A., Feuow of Peterhouse. Cambridge, 
and Assistant Master at St. Paul's .School. Crown Svo, 3s 6d. 

[He/idy 

Cicero do OfRcilis. Translated by (i. B. 
GARDINER, M.A Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

IClassical Translations. 

The Novels of Charles Dickens. 

Crown Svo. Each Volume, cloth, 3s.; leather, 4s. net. 
With Introductions by GEORGE GISSING, aud Notes by 
F. G. KJTTON. 

Messrs. METHUEN have in preparation an Edition of those 
Novels which haw now passed out of Copyright. Mr. George 
Giving, whose critical study of L’ickeu* is both sympathetic 
an 1 acute, h is written an I utro.l action to each of the b.xiks, 
aud a very attractive feature of this edition will be the illus¬ 
trations of the old houses, inns, aud buildings which Dickens 
d -,-eribed, aud which have uow in niuoy instances disappeared 
under the touch of modern civiiisatiou. Another valuable 
feature will be a series of topographical and general notes to 
each book by 51 r. F. G. Kittou. The hooks will l»e produced 
with the greatest care as to printing, paper,and binding. 

THE FIRST VOLUMES WILL BE¬ 
TH© Pickwick Papers. With Illustrations by 
E. 11. New. 2 vols. 

Nicholas Nickieby. With Illustrations by R. J. 

Williams, t vo.s. 

Clcak House. With Illustrations by Beatrice 

Aic.ck. *\ols. 


I one will contain an Introduction which will give (1) a short 
i biography of the author; .2) a critical estimate of the book. 
Where they are uece*sary. short notes will be added at the 
foot of the page. The Little Library will ultimately contain 
complete Bets of the novels of W. M. Thackeray, Jane Austen, 
the sisters Bronte, Mrs. Gaskell, and others. It will also con¬ 
tain the beet work of many other novelists whole names are 
household words. Each book will have a portrai t or frontis¬ 
piece in photogravure, and the volumes will he produced 
with great careiu a style uniform with that of * The Library 
of Devotion.” 

THE FIRST VOLUME3 WILL BE- 

A Little Book of English Lyrics. With 

Notes. 

Pride And Projudlco- By Jank Austin. With 
ai.\ Introduction aud Notes by E. V. LUCAS. 2 vols. 

Vanity Pair. By W. M. Thackeray. With an 
Introduction by S GWYNN. 3 vols. 

Pendennis. By W. M. Thackeray. With an 
Introduction by S. GWYNN. 3 vols. 

Eothen. By A. W. Kinglakb. With an Intro¬ 
duction and Notes. 

Cranford. By Mrs. Garkkll. With an Intro¬ 
duction aud Notes by E. V. LUCAS. 

The Inferno of Dante. Translated by H. F. 
CARY. With an Introduction and Notes by PAGET 
TOYNBEE. 

John Halifax, Gentleman. By Mrs. Craik. 

With an Introduction by ANNIK MATHLSON. 2 vols. 

The Early Poems of Alfred, Lord Tenny- 

SON. Edited by J. C. COLLINS, M.A. 

The Prince**. By Alfred, Lord Tknnysox. 
Edited by ELIZABETH WORDSWORTH. 

Maud, and other Poems. By Alfred, Lord 
TENNYSON. Edited by ELIZABETH WORDSWORTH. 
In Memoriam. By Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 
Edited by kl. C. BEECHING, M.A. 

t A Llttlo Book of Scottish Lyrics. Arranged 

| and Edited by T. F. HENDERSON. 

FICTION. 

1 Tho King's Mirror. By Abthonv Hon. Crown 
Svo, 6s. [Ready. 

The Grown of Life. By Gbokgr Gissing, 
Author of “Demos,” “The Town Traveller," Ac. Crowu 
Svo, 6a. 

The Strong Arm. By Robert Barr. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

To London Town. By Arthur Morrison, 
Author of ” Tales of Mean Streets," “ A Child of the J ago,” 
Ac. Crown 8vo, 6s. 1 Ready. 

One Hour and the Next. By tho Duchess or 
SUTHERLAND. Crowu 8vo, 6s. 

Siren City. By Benjamin Swift, Author of 
“ Nancy Noon." Crown Hvo, 6s. [Ready. 

Vengeance is Mine. By Andrew Balfour, 
Author of ‘ By Stroke of Sword." Illustrated. Crowu 
Svo, 6s. 

Pabo the Priest. By S. Baring-Golld, Author 
of “ Meiialah." Ac. Illustrated Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Giles Ingilby. By W. E. Norris. Illustrated. 
Crown Svo, 6a 

The Path of a Star. By Sara Jeanette 

1)iNcan, Author of **A Voyage of Consolation." Illus¬ 
trated. Crown Svo, 8s. [Ready. 

The Human Boy. By Eden Philpotts, Author 
of “Children of the Mist." With a Frontispiece. Crown 
8ro, 6s. 

The Human Interest. By Violet Hunt, 
Author of " A Hard Woman,” Ac. Crown Svo, 6s. 

An Englishman. By Mary L. Pendbubd. 

Crowu Hvo, 6i. 

A Gentleman Player. By R. X. Stephens, 

Author of “ An Enemy to the King." Crown svo. rts. 

l/itodF. 

Daniel Whyte. By A. J. Dawson, Author of 

“ Bismillah.” Crown Svo, (is. 

A New Edition of the Novels of 
Marie Corelli. 

Thin New Edition is in a more convenient form than the 
Library Edition, aud is issued iu a new aud specially 
dcsigued cover. 

In crown Svo, cloth, 6s.; leather, 0s. net- 

A Romance of Two Worlds. 

Vendetta. 

TH.Ima. 

Ardathi the Story of a Dead Self. 

The Soul of Lilith. 

Wormwood. 

{ Barabba.i a Dream of tho World’s 

TltAl.ElA'. 

I The Sorrow, of Satan. 


METHUEN & CO., Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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The Academy 

A Weekly Review of Literature and Life. 

No. 1428. Established 1869. 16 September, 1899. ] 


The Literary Week. 

One result of the shameful verdict of the Bennes court- 
martial has been to postpone the publication of Dreyfus 
literature. Had an acquittal been pronounced we might 
already, or within a very few days, have been in possession 
of several histories of the affaire. But, as it is, these 
books will be held over until some kind of finish has been 
reached. For really lucid and orderly accounts of the 
whole matter there will be a great sale. Meanwhile the 
Graphic has issued an excellent illustrated supplement 
carrying the affaire to date. 


While awaiting either for removal to his permanent 
prison or for the nullification of his monstrous sentence, 
Captain Dreyfus has resorted to novel-reading. The 
regulations permit him all novels he may want, except 
those published within the past four years—a confession 
of the possible power of the despised “intellectual,” or 
literary party. 


It has been gravely stated by a contemporary that the 
decision of the Bennes court-martial will not affect 
seriously the sale of French novels in this country. No 
one would expect it to. English feeling may carry us very 
far—too far, probably—but it would never interfere with 
our enjoyment of the writings of, say, M. Anatole France. 
We should as soon think of condemning our unhappy 
neighbours by giving up French mustard or plaster of 
Paris. 


Last week we hinted at another publishing venture in 
connexion with one of the more conservative daily papers. 
We may now state that the paper is the Standard, and the 
work to be circulated under its auspices is an anthology of 
English prose and verse in several volumes, edited by Dr. 
Garnett. The Guardian, another paper which adopts new 
mercantile ideas but slowly, is about to offer its readers 
special facilities for acquiring Tissot’s Life of Christ. 


We are glad to be able to state that Mr. Grant Allen’s 
condition of health may now be considered less serious. 
For a long time the doctors were unable to discover from 
what cause their patient suffered such intense pain; but 
the seat of the disease has now been located, and it is 
probable that improvement may henceforward be steady. 


The editorship of the Atlantic Monthly has just changed 
hands, passing from Mr. Walter H. Page to Prof. Bliss 
Perry. Mr. Page, who has edited the magazine since 
1896, has gone over to the new firm of Harper Brothers, 
Doubleday, McClure & Co., where he will have charge of 
the great encyclopaedia that they are projecting. Prof. 
Bliss Perry, his successor, has been Holmes Professor of 
English Literature at Princeton since 1893. The Atlantic 
Monthly is now as interesting as ever it was. 


Theke is every sign that Harpers' Magazine, good though 
it is and has always been, will benefit by the amalgama¬ 


tion of its proprietors’ firm with that of Messrs. Doubleday, 
McClure & Co. A general toning up of the concerns of 
the two houses seems to be in progress, and the readers 
of Harpers' will not suffer. Among the editor’s arrange¬ 
ments are monthly articles by Mr. Kipling, to be entitled 
“ A Winter Note Book,” and serials by Mrs. Humphry 
Ward and Mr. I. Zangwill. In America the price of 
the magazine has been reduced to twenty-five cents. 


The publishing business of Mr. James Bowden has, we 
are informed, been acquired by Messrs. Harper Brothers, 
Doubleday, McClure & Co. 


Elsewhere in this number will be found an article, 
reprinted from an American magazine, on Ibsen. The 
portrait, which we print below, from the same periodical, 



IBSEN AT THE AGE OF FORTY. 


represents Ibsen at the age of forty, and is very little 
known. 


This week the autumn publishing season has begun. 
The stream is but a thin one at present, yet it will be a 
tremendous river shortly. The end of October will see its 
high tide. Headers of the Times, by the way, might 
imagine that the busy season was with us now, from the 
long articles on “ Books of the Week ” which have been 
appearing of late every other day. 
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Lord Archibald Campbell’s eight-lined inscription lor 
the William Black memorial beacon runs thus : 

We fain would let thy memory dwell 
Where rush the tidewaves of the sea, 

Where storms will moan or calms will tell 
To all the world our love for thee. 

Whom all men loved in this old land, 

And all men loved across the sea. 

We well may clasp our brethren’s hand, 

And light the Beaoon light for thee. 


Mb. David Bryce, of Glasgow, sends us a penny edition 
of Cruikshank’s famous Program of Mr. Lambkin ( Gent .), 
Oruikshank for a penny being another concession to the 
democratic bookbuyer. To what extent the humours of 
this brochure will appeal to this generation we cannot say, 
but nothing has changed except the fashions. Lambkins 
we still have among us—half the fun of several weekly 
London papers is extracted from their misadventures—and 
Lambkins we shall have always. Priessnitz has gone, 
frilled waistcoats have gone, the corps de ballet is no longer 
what it was, the glory has departed from the Hummums, 
but human nature is stationary, and Cruikshank’s 
pictures are still funny. Mr. Lambkin standing before the 
fire at the Mausoleum Club is masterly. The letterpress is 
more antiquated. How quaint is this: “ Mr. Lambkin 
goes to a Masquerade as Don Giovanni, which character 
he supports to perfection. He falls into the company of 
certain Shepherdesses, who show the native simplicity of 
their Arcadian manners by drinking porter out of quart 
pewter mugs. They are delighted with the Don, who adds 
to the porter a quantity of Champagne, which they drink 
with the same degree of easy elegance as they do the 
Beer.” 


In our correspondence will be found two more letters on 
the subject of children’s books. Next week we shall 
probably sum up the matter by giving a consensus of the 
opinions which have been expressed. Meanwhile, we may 
quote again Dr. Johnson’s sentiments: “I would put a 
child into a library where no unfit books are, and let him 
read at his choice. A child should not be discouraged 
from reading anything which he takes a liking to because 
it is above his reach. If this is the case, the child will 
soon find out and desist; if not, he of course gains the 
instruction, which is so much the more likely to come 
from the inclination with which he takes up the study.” 
But there are, of course, dangers attending this practice. 


Concerning the remark of a recent lady correspondent 
to the Academy, that Shakespeare’s Poems were among 
her favourite reading as a child, a commentator thus 
rhymes in Punch : 

Tell me, Lady—break it gently— 

When but five, were you intently 
Letting Ibsen brain-bewilder ? 

In one Doll's House finding pleasures, 

Snubbing Jack's constructive measures 
For an abler Master Builder. 

Were you, as an infant, yielding 
To the full-blown charms of Fielding ? 

And when you were carried bed-ward, 

(Bernard Shaw’s views notwithstanding), 

Did you spout upon the landing 

From a certain Lear —not Ed ward r 

Did you—please excuse suggestion— 

Write upon the Sonnet Question ? 

Nay, I ask it not in malice ! 

I, alas, could only glory 
In some foolish Eastern story, 

Or the Wonderland of Alice. 


The ranks of those who make books for children are to 
be increased by the addition of Father Tabb, the author 


of two tiny volumes of meditative and often beautiful little 
poems or versicles. Father Tabb has now written a book 
of Child Verse, which will be published this autumn. 


The cult of the garden, at any rate in literature, seems 
to be on the increase. The past two or three years have 
seen some notable gardening books, particularly, perhaps, 
Miss Jekyll’s Wood and Garden and Pot-Pourri from a 
Surrey Garden by Mrs. Earle; and now, as the first of the 
“ Country Life Library,” comes the opening part of a com¬ 
prehensive horticultural and arboricultural work, entitled 
The Century Book of Gardening. Therein are reproduced 
some of the brilliant photographs of old English gardens 
for which Country Life is famous, and among the con¬ 
tributors are Mrs. Earle and a number of well-known 
specialists. The book, which will be complete in twenty- 
six weekly parts, is published by George Newnes, Ltd. 
In scope—judging from Part I.—it is, perhaps, over- 
ambitious, since the small householder who really needs 
advice is somewhat crowded out in favour of the owner of 
beautiful and imposing pleasaunces, who, as a rule, leaves 
everything to his head gardener; but perhaps this fault 
will be remedied later. 


In a sturdy, stout little book at half-a-crown, bound in 
blue boards with a canvas back, may be found a reprint of 
the Arts and Crafts Essays, which, with a preface by 
William Morris, were first published in 1893. The whole 
makes a complete guide to the higher upholstery and 
decoration. Among the essays is that on printing, by Mr. 
Morris and Mr. Emery Walker, one or two points of which 
have, we fear, been neglected by the printers of the book 
before us. “Rivers,” for example, we find again and 
again. This is, of course, only to admit once more that 
many of the counsels of these essayists are counsels of 
perfection. Morris’s views on the formation of the page 
may still be new to many readers: 

The position of the page on the paper should be con¬ 
sidered if the book is to have a satisfactory look. Here 
once more the almost invariable modern practice is in 
opposition to a natural sense of proportion. From the 
time when books first took their present shape till the end 
of the sixteenth century, or indeed later, the page so lay 
on the paper that there was more space allowed to the 
bottom and fore margin than to the top and back of the 
paper, the unit of the book being looked on as the two 
pages forming an opening. The modem printer, in the 
teeth of the evidence given by his own eyes, considers the 
single page as the unit, and prints the page in the middle 
of his paper—only nominally so, however, in many cases, 
since when he uses a headline he oouuts that in, the result 
as measured by the eye being that the lower margin is less 
than the top one, and that the whole opening has an up¬ 
side-down look vertically, and that laterally the page looks 
as if it were being driven off the paper. 


It was a “gorging Lord Mayor’s Show of volumes” 
that Mr. Boffin, the night the “ friendly move ” was in¬ 
augurated, in Our Mutual Friend, brought to the Bower to 
bo explored by his literary man. He meant gorgeous, 
explains Dickens, but was probably misled by the asso¬ 
ciation of ideas. It looks rather cheap, but (writes a 
correspondent) Dickens is pretty often justified by facts. 
Thus, outside Canning Town Station, the other night, 
there was to be heard an orator declaiming against the 
wrongs inflicted by the great shipowners upon the sailor- 
man. It is quite easy to guess the British institution by 
vague association with which the familiar “jobbery and 
chicanery” was changed, in the orator’s mouth, into 
“jobbery and chicancery.” 


By the middle of next month the committee formed by 
Dr. Thomas Hodgkin to complete Hodgson’s History of 
Northumberland will issue their fifth volume, edited by Mr. 
J. Crawford Hodgson, F.S.A. The volume deals with 
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Warkworth and Shilbottle, situated on the north side ot 
the famous angling river, the Coquet. Over the greater 
part of this territory the Duke of Northumberland, 
president of the committee, is lord, and the volume is 
enriched by documents from the ducal muniments, and 
plans and plates provided at his Grace’s expense. Three 
members of the committee have 'written on special subjects 
—Canon Greenwell, of Durham, on the Coquet, and Wark¬ 
worth Church; Mr. Cadwallader J. Bates on Warkworth 
Castle; and Mr. R. 0. Heslop on the local dialect. 
Chapters on agriculture are contributed by Prof. Somer¬ 
ville, and on geology by Mr. E. J. Garwood, University 
Extension Lecturer at Harrow. 


Mr. Richard Harding Davis’s new volume, to be called 
The Lien and the Unicorn , may be expected this month. It 
will be a collection of short stories, both of war and peace. 
The title story is of peace and love and Bohemian life in 
London. The others include “ The Last Ride Together,” 
“On the Fever Ship,” “The Man with One Talent,” and 
“ The Vagrant.” The book will, we hope, be dedicated 
to Jaggers, the boy messenger, whose fame Mr. Davis 
made, and who did what he could for Mr. Davis’s in 
return. 


The Westminster Gazette has made arrangements to prin 
a series of articles on topics of the day from the pen of Mr. 
Dunne and the mouth of Mr. Dooley. The first will 
appear on Monday next. 


According to an American paper, Mr. Alfred Austin 
is the Poet Laureate, Mr. Rudyard Kipling the Poet 
Litigant. 


Bibliographical. 

If Mr. Charles Hiatt contrives to import into his Henry 
Irving: a Record and a Review , any notable elements of 
novelty he will deserve great credit, for the ground he 
proposes to cover has been often tilled. I fancy that the 
first book that dealt with Sir Henry’s career was Mr. 
Austin Brereton’s Henry Irving: a Biographical Sketch, 
published in 1883. This was at once elaborate and 
accurate, and was illustrated freely and well. Then came, 
in 1884, after the actor’s first American tour, Mr. Frederic 
Daly’s Henry Irving in England and America, and Mr. 
Joseph Hatton’s Henry Irving's Impressions of America, 
Narrated in a Series of Sketches, Chronicles, and Conversa¬ 
tions. It is understood that “ Frederic Daly ” was a 
nom-de-guerre of Mr. L. F. Austin, who, I believe, was at one 
time private secretary to Sir Henry. Mr. Hatton’s book 
was, in the main, a clever essay in superior interviewing. 
It was followed, in 1893, by Henry Irving: Twenty Years 
at the Lyceum —the work of Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, who 
issued a second edition of it, with an additional chapter, 
in 1895. 

The last named year also saw the publication of a 
brochure by Mr. Walter Calvert, called Souvenir of Sir 
Henry Irving, and suggested, no doubt, by the knighthood 
which had just been conferred upon the actor. Naturally 
there is a memoir of Sir Henry in Mr. Goddard’s Players 
of the Period, as well as in all the other books or booklets 
dealing with the contemporary stage. There are glimpses 
of Sir Henry’s personality in Mr. William Winter’s Grey 
Bays and Gold; and need I say what a wealth of bio¬ 
graphical detail there is in the various interviews to which 
Sir Henry has been subjected, as well as in the lectures 
and speeches he has delivered, and in the magazine 
articles he has written? Verily Mr. Hiatt will have to 
select, rather than collect, the material for his “ Record 
and Review.” 


Among forthcoming publications, it is said, will be a 
little volume of Reminiscences of Bickens, Thackeray, 
George Eliot, and Others, by the late Mrs. Lynn Linton. 
Will these be identical with the Reminiscences which Mrs. 
Linton contributed some time ago to one of the magazines ? 
Because, if so, the volume will be little indeed. Let us 
hope that something more extensive is in store for us. In 
the later years of her life Mrs. Linton did a good deal of 
signed journalism. I wonder if it would be worth while 
to reprint some of the best of her effusions ? One of the 
most vigorous of her later performances was the study of 
George Eliot which she contributed to Women Novelists of 
Queen Victoria's Reign (Hurst & Blackett) in 1897. That, 
and the study of the Bronte Sisters which Mrs. Oliphant 
wrote for the same volume, might well be reprinted, and 
issued in a cheap form. Many people, I am sure, would 
like to possess them, for both are excellent of their kind. 

The selection of Mr. Brander Matthews to write the 
biographical and critical introduction to the de luxe 
edition of Mark Twain’s works may puzzle some people, 
but it is easy to understand. Though he takes, with us, 
no very high position as a critic, Mr. Matthews is very 
well known to English as well as to American readers, 
especially as a writer of short stories and as a commentator 
on the drama. Then, his Pen and Ink Papers were pub¬ 
lished in England in 1888, his Books and Playbooks in 1895 ; 
while among other volumes of his circulated in this 
country are his Americanisms and Briticisms, his Aspects of 
Fiction, and Other Ventures in Criticism, his Bookbindings 
Old and New, and his Introduction to the Study of American 
Literature. He writes a pleasant style, and, altogether, 
may be expected to “ introduce ” Mark Twain to us in 
agreeable fashion. 

The promised book on the mediaeval legends concerning 
Virgil as necromancer will be welcome, for, so far as my 
reading goes, the subject has not yet had very full treat¬ 
ment at the hands of any English writer. Most people 
have heard of the “ treatise,” published in English some¬ 
time in the sixteenth century, which professed to recount 
The Lyfe of Virgil, and his Beath, and many other Marvayles 
that he did in his Lyfetyme by Witchcrafts and Nycromancy 
through the Bevelles of Hell. This was reprinted in 1812, 
and again by W. J. Thoms in his Early Prose Romances. 
Then, in 1893, we had The Wonderful History of Virgilius 
the Sorcerer of Rome, Englished for the First Time. A popular 
volume on the general subject should “ take.” 

Mr. W. D. Howells has been quoting from the latest 
Canadian poet, Mr. Madison Cawein, a stanza in which 
occurs the phrase “ bird-haunted garden.” Is this not a 
little too suggestive of the “wet, bird-haunted English 
lawn ” of a much greater poet ? 

With reference to two letters in last week’s Academy, 

I note Mr. T. B. Smart’s suggestion that I should add to 
the information I gave about Matthew Arnold’s “Old 
Playgoer” articles in the Pall Mall Gazette. May I 
suggest that Mr. Smart, as Mr. Arnold’s bibliographer, 
might himself very well look up the files of the Gazette, 
and print the result as an appendix to his volume? 
Glancing through the Bibliography he compiled, I can see 
no entry concerning any of the “ Old Playgoer ” papers, 
though it was a matter of notoriety at the time of their 
publication that Mr. Arnold was their author. I see, by 
the way, that Mr. A. B. Walkley has just been quoting in 
an evening paper from some comments which the “ Old 
Playgoer” made in the Gazette upon “Forget-Me-Not” 
and Miss Genevieve Ward. 

As for Mr. Edwardes-Jones’s communication, I have 
only to say that I never described the “ Great Artists ” 
series as “published” in the early nineties. I said they 
“ appeared not later than ” the early nineties, by which I 
meant that the last of them had been given to the world 
at a comparatively recent date—a good reason, as I 
thought, and think, for not starting now a series on the 
same subject. The Bookworm. 
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A Change of Air. 

Liquid Air and the Liquefaction of Gates. By T. O’Conor 

Sloane, Ph.D. (8ampson Low, Marston, & Co.) 

Db. Sloane’s book, to quote the rest of its title, covers the 
“ Theory, History, Biography, Practical Applications, and 
Manufacture ” of the substances with which it deals, and 
is a truly fascinating monograph on a fascinating subject. 
Not that he writes well; his style is much to seek, “ sugges¬ 
tions ” are “ suggestive,” and so forth : but he is clear, 
concise, and has his subject well in hand. The reader 
who has laid down the book feels that he really has— 
perhaps for the first time—a solid and well-rounded know¬ 
ledge of the subject. 

And what a subject it is! The whole popular concep¬ 
tion, not merely of air, but of the nature and relations of 
the terrestrial world, is scattered to the four winds by a 
perusal of this book. 11 Airy nothing,” “insubstantial as 
air,” “ invisible as air,” and a host of colloquial expressions 
become utter misnomers; the ground is cut from under 
them. Air, indeed, has been “liquid” in the poets from 
time immemorial; but what was with them a metaphorical 
adjective is now matter of literal spe ech. To the question 
of Agur the son of Jakeh: “ Who hath gathered the 
wind in his fists?” the modem scientist may answer 
“ Even I.” And if the latent force of the new discovery 
should be successfully applied to motion, sailors may yet 
traffic in winds, or their equivalent, without charge of 
witchcraft. Air is tinned and forwarded by rail; it may 
be delivered at your door with the morning’s milk, though 
it were a harder matter to say what one should make of it. 
Here is the force of the snowstorm bound and sealed like 
the Arabian genie by that new Solomon, Mr. Tripler. 

If hell consist (and we have Dante’s word for it) in 
“ fierce heat and in ice,” then you can to a partial extent 
have a little hell of your own by entering M. Pictet’s cold 
well, where you stand up to your neck in Arctic chill, like 
the spirits in the great Florentine’s Malebolge. Winter is 
for merchandise ; and during the present sultry weather 
M. Pictet might have done worse than bring it to London. 
Why go to the North Pole when you can have all the 
essentials at reasonable prices in Europe, without blubber, 
bears, and the chance of being cracked like an egg by ice¬ 
floes ? With a little development you need not despair of 
having the North in your own back parlour, if you are of 
Falstaffian habit of body. Were Mr. Henley to rewrite 
his ballade of cool thoughts, he would certainly include 
this book among them. Hoar frost clinging round flasks 
by the mere cold of the liquid air inside them—think of it 
in the sweltering stone jug of Oxford-street or Fleet-street! 

This is sport, fancy ; but in very serious ways the trend 
of recent science, as exhibited by Dr. Sloane, revolutionises 
our physical conceptions. Science draws nearer and nearer 
to the ancient philosophy of nature, never lacking occa¬ 
sional firm adherents from Berkeley downwards; according 
to which the universe is a vast Chinese box or nest of 
boxes—not, however, mechanical and lifeloss, but develop¬ 
ing into and out from each other in a vast ascending and 
descending series. So the old Egyptians symbolised the 
universe by an onion, with its swathe within swathe. 
Thus, too, modern science is learning and teaching that 
there is no hard-and-fast division between the seeming— 
distinct substances which build up our mundane environ¬ 
ment. Vapour must disappear and be recognised as one 
with gas. The invisible clouds of the dew are no less gas 
than hydrogen itself. Nor when we have thus simplified 
our division into solids, liquids, and gases do we reach 
finality. For all three pass into one another, and are none 
of them irreducible; solids, liquids, or gases are mere 
states of substance, depending for their existence on 
temperature and pressure. Alter these conditions and you 
alter the state ; solid becomes liquid, liquid solid; fluid a 


gas, gas a fluid. Under pressure metals infiltrate each 
other like semi-fluids; though they be in no way reduced 
to fluid, though their metallic and immobile-seeming con¬ 
sistence be unaffected. 

At a certain heat and pressure, again, solid elements 
beoome liquids, and the liquids in their turn gases. With 
a sufficient reduction of heat and application of pressure 
gases vice-versd are transformed to liquids, and thence 
to solids. Carbonic add gas is made as water—expose it 
to the air and the released fluid falls in snowy mass. Our 
world maintains that form by which we know it through 
the bonds of temperature and pressure; release or affirm 
those bonds and that apparently inevitable form would 
give place to a wholesale, an inconceivable, transforma¬ 
tion scene. The communication doors of nature have 
been set ajar by late discoveries, until to the unaccustomed 
lay mind it seems as if her partition walls were over¬ 
thrown or falling; as if the solid earth itself were loosen¬ 
ing beneath the footsteps of hurrying research. 

It seems so, because the crowning liquefaction of air 
has awakened us suddenly to these matters from a long 
sleep of indifference. To science it is a gradual and no 
ways startling affair. Scientists have long been circling 
the walls of this Jericho, though they have fallen at last 
amid an amazing blast of trumpets. Temperature is the 
great factor in these attractive and magical-seeming 
results. Everything has heat of which it can be robbed, 
and alters its consistence with the robbery. The house¬ 
wife cooling a jelly is the homely image alike of the 
scientist reducing a gas and the Creator preparing a world. 
The cold frog has neighbourly warmth to its fellow, and 
the iceberg its frosty fire. Dr. Sloane gives a striking 
illustration of this. Place on a block of ice a kettle of 
liquid air and the liquid boils. The ice boils it. As the 
poorest rhyme ter finds some to whom he affords the poetic 
thrill, so the ice is boiling hot to the yet colder liquid air. 
To bring down the heat of a gas is the essential towards 
liquefying it. The process is facilitated by pressure, which 
mechanically approximates the molecules of the gas. 
Practically, this is necessary in most cases; theoretically, 
cold alone is sufficient. It is our limitation of means 
which obliges us to add the help of pressure. In proof 
of this, when a vessel of liquid air i3 exhausted by a 
vacuum-pump, the intense cold set up causes air to liquefy 
on the outside of the tube and drip from its end. But to 
obtain it in quantity needs pressure besides cold. On the 
other hand, with some gases that are (in their normal con¬ 
dition) near the liquefying point—the critical state, as 
science calls it—pressure by itself is sufficient to liquefy 
them. 

This explains why air and the higher gases (hydrogen, 
oxygen, &c.) remained unliquefied till our day—or at least 
is a main reason. Deceived by the liquefaction under 
pressure alone of such gases as chlorine, &c., the earlier 
chemists neglected temperature, and devoted all their 
attention to striving after enormous pressures. All through 
the century chemists have been toiling towards the goal 
finally reached in the liquefaction of air, and the substitu¬ 
tion of cold for pressure as the chief agent was in truth the 
decisive turning-point. 

Splendid fellows were those early chemists, with next to 
no apparatus, and amazing — nay, reckless — courage. 
Davy began his career by trying the curative effects 
of gases, not on his patients, but on himself. He got 
drunk that he might sober himself with laughing-gas. The 
laughing-gas proved no laughing matter: it burned his 
tongue, injured his teeth, and inflamed his throat. Pre¬ 
sumably he was sober enough after that. But he was no 
whit warned. He next emptied his lungs of air, and 
inhaled carburetted hydrogen. Not being quite killed, 
when he recovered he tried carbonic acid gas, but was 
mercifully unable to swallow it. That was the kind of 
man he was. He did nothing in the liquefaction of gases, 
but showed extraordinary intuition as to the results which 
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his successors might develope. Next came Faraday, who 
did liquefy a long list of gases, with no better means than 
pressure (applied by heat) in sealed and bent tubes of 
green bottle-glass. As Davy failed to poison himself, 
Faraday was equally unsuccessful in his persevering 
attempts to explode himself. His eyes were always full 
of cuts and fragments of glass, since whether his discovery 
came off or not the explosion seldom failed. He blew a 
test-tube to pieces as a preliminary to the liquefaction of 
chlorine. Yet he finally died in his bed, full of honours, 
discoveries, and bite of green bottle-glass. Thilorier dis¬ 
tinguished himself by his apparatus for the liquefaction of 
carbon dioxide, made of cast-iron. This deprived him of 
the distinction of green bottle-glass in his eyes; but, on 
the other hand, it blew both legs off his assistant, so that 
he maintained the tradition vicariously. It was about time 
to try other methods than pressure; and Pictet of Geneva, 
with Cailletet of Paris, were the two men who introduced 
the modem liquefaction by cold and pressure. 

80 much will be clear to every lay mind, without enter¬ 
ing on-details of the complex apparatus for exerting 
pressure, which succeeded Faraday’s simple method of 
making the gas supply its own pressure, by heating it in a 
closed test-tube. The modem method of acting by reduc¬ 
tion of temperature, combined with pressure, is much more 
elaborate, and cannot be truly explained in brief limit. 
But keeping to the same lines of avoiding detail, both 
mechanical and scientific, we may give some idea of the 
general principle of action. There are two chief methods. 
The first (universal till quite lately) finds its earliest 
exemplification in the apparatus by which Pictet liquefied 
oxygen and hydrogen. The gas was allowed to provide its 
own pressure, by heating ; but this was an error, and other 
methods of increasing the pressure have been used in more 
modem experiments. The distinctive feature was the 
application of cold. Roughly speaking, the principle was as 
follows: a circulation of cold gas was maintained about the 
tube into which the gas intended for liquefaction passed. 
The cooling gas in its turn was sheathed in a fresh circulating 
system of cold gas, and in this way a constantly increased 
degree of ci Id was set up. The details, as they may be 
studied in Dr. Sloane’s book, are exceedingly ingenious. 
Upon this principle, of cycle within cycle of freezing 
gases, Prof. Dewar finally constructed his very elaborate 
apparatus at the Royal Institution, in which liquid ethy¬ 
lene played a principal part as regards the generation of 
cold. His success in thereby liquefying hydrogen, and 
finally air, in large quantities, is too recent to need 
recalling. The objection to his system is its great expense; 
and Mr. Tripler, in America, has now discovered a simpli¬ 
fied and cheap means of manufacturing liquid air whole¬ 
sale. Again omitting details, his essential principle may 
be thus broadly stated. The gas, reduced to a very low 
temperature, is brought finally into a cylinder lined with 
felt to prevent evaporation. Here it passes through coils 
of tubing, whence it is discharged into the cylinder by 
means of a specially contrived valve. Thus suddenly 
released from pressure, it expands rapidly, and the heat 
which it uses up in this expansion reduces it to a yet 
greater cold. Part of it ascends in the cylinder, and cools 
the coils through which fresh gas is passing. Part collects 
at the bottom of the cylinder, and by the perpetually 
increasing cold so set up, as gas continues to issue through 
the valve, is gradually liquefied. When a sufficient quan¬ 
tity has collected at the bottom, it is drawn off. This is 
the process of intensification, and by it the use of elaborate 
and expensive systems of freezing gases is avoided. The 
pressure is generated by means of a boiler; the air to be 
liquefied is drawn through the roof ; and enormous quan¬ 
tities can in this way be manufactured at a comparatively 
small expense. The liquid air is placed in a tin, which is 
well wrapped with engine-felt, and placed inside another 
tin. The mouth is closed, and the air is ready for trans¬ 
port to any distance. The principle, it will be seen, on 


which this amazingly successful process is based is that a 
gas expanding by its own heat undergoes a rapid fall in 
temperature—rapid in proportion to the rapidity of the 
expansion. 

So much for the principle of liquefaction, which in this 
very general statement may be understood by any reader. 
But what, after all, is the practical outcome of our liquid 
air, now we have got it? Well, at present, it must be said, 
not much. As if to recreate themselves after the labours 
of research, the first thing that scientists do .with a dis¬ 
covery is to play with it. They have played with liquid 
air. They have, by its means, made indiarubber air- 
balls brittle as glass bulbs: they have made cups or 
tumblers out of frozen whiskey; they have burned in it 
the most unburnable things; they have shown its explosive 
power; they have, in fact, astonished a marvel-loving 
public to its heart’s content. But beyond a suggestion that 
it may be used to replace dynamite as an explosive, there 
are but two practical results of any consequence. It is 
capable of being used, instead of the knife, to amputate 
tumours, &c.; though it needs skilled handling. And M. 
Pictet claims that liquid air can be used to cure dyspepsia. 
A dyspeptic generation will not underrate such a boon 
as this. Liquid air is a solution of force, with endless 
potentialities, would science observingly distil them out. 
And now that she has finished playing with it, science 
undoubtedly will. 


In the French East. 

Tunisia and the Modern Barbary Pirates. By Herbert 
Vivian. (C. Arthur Pearson, Ltd. 15s.) 

In the first five chapters of his book Mr. Vivian describes 
Tunisian life under the heads of its history, the Bey, the 



MLDDLE-CLA.3S WOMAN AND SERVANT IN TUNIS. 


Barbary pirates, the Arabs, Islam, and Jews and Niggers. 
It is only in his sixth chapter that he describes his arrival 
at Tunis. This arrangement is not resented by the reader, 
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who is early made aware that Mr. Vivian’s originality is 
not grown less nor his natural exuberance abated. Mr. 
Vivian never forgets that he edited the Whirlwind ; and, 
really, we do not know why he should forget it. What the 
reader does resent is the expression of some unworthy and 
reckless opinion, as when Mr. Vivian says, by way of casual 
illustration: “ Just as you have only to set eyes upon 
a Yankee to know him for an impudent vulgarian, so the 
first sight of an Arab suffices to convince you that he 
possesses every instinct of a gentleman.” There is nothing 
Arabian about this sentence, and Mr. Vivian had better 
not have written it, if only because it betrays him. The 
memory of it remains to weaken many a criticism of the 
French authorities in Tunis. 

Not everything that Mr. Vivian tells about Tunisia is 
peculiarly Tunisian. In his chapters on the Arabs, and on 
Islam, he describes customs and ceremonies which are 
common to other countries in the Near East. But this was 
inevitable, and the merit of these pages lies in the brisk 
observation which he brings to his task. 

Tunis came under French protection in 1881. The old 
Bey is still living, a mere cypher, in the great palace at 
Marsa. Mr. Vivian compares him to an extinct volcano. 
He is, however, nothing so majestic. A mere French 
puppet, the old man comes to Tunis every Monday morn¬ 
ing to see the French Resident and receive French officials. 
He goes to them, not they to him. The French allow him 
£37,500 a year, and deny him visitors as much as possible. 
Only in the days of Bairam, the holiday which follows the 
fast of Ramadan, does the Bey recover even a semblance 
of dignity; and even then the French officials who gather 
round his gilt throne “make no effort to avoid turning 
their backs to the straw sovereign.” If they only flouted 
the Bey it would be a small matter, but Mr. Vivian has 
much to say against French methods in Tunis. Spy-mania 
is rampant in the country, and to go out without your 
passport is as much as your liberty is worth. Mr. Vivian 
tells us that Sir Lambert Playfair, when he was British 
Consul-General in Tunis, was once stopped when he was 
without his passport; and it was only by offering to write 
himself out one that he escaped arrest. Sir Lambert had 
a pretty jest at the expense of the French authorities. 
He would take up a coin and read out the legend thus: 
“ Liberie point. ligaliU point. FraterniU point. The 
general prospects of the colony struck Mr. Vivian as poor: 

If Tunisia is to have credit as a French colony, it must 
be colonised by Frenchmen. This the authorities under¬ 
stand, and they constantly endeavour to devise means 
whereby French agriculturists may be induced to come. 
But, with the best will in the world, they do not contrive 
to present a very attractive picture. I have in my 
hand a pamphlet which they have issued for distribution 
among persons contemplating emigration. It begins by 
setting forth the superior advantages of Tunisia over 
America and other fields of colonisation: the beneficent 
climate; the absence of fevers, savages, prairie fires; and 
the presence of the French Hag to afford protection and 
the feeling of home. But it goes on to lay great stress upon 
the futility of coming over without capital, intelligence, 
and industry, the possession of which three blessings would, 
however, enable most men to do well anywhere, without the 
need of emigration. There are not even free concessions 
of land, or subsidies of any kind. Necessaries, with the 
exception, perhaps, of bread and the worst imaginable meat, 
are no cheaper than in the average French provincial town ; 
while all luxuries, down to the very smallest, are infinitely 
dearer. Practically the chief form which French colonisa¬ 
tion has taken so far has been little more than a species of 
camp-following. Wherever a French garrison establishes 
itself, a number of tawdry shops, rough eating-houses, and 
dismal places of entertainment creep into existence. No 
doubt the proprietors rapidly enrich themselves by the 
sale of inferior goods at prices calculated to repay 
them for the burthen of expatriation; and if this satisfies 
the aspirations of French expansion, there is no more 
to be said. 


Mr. Vivian’s strictures are often more lively than con¬ 
vincing ; and an undercurrent of malice has to be allowed 
for again and again. Thus, Mr. Vivian says that the 
French monks at Carthage stop archroological discovery by 
a dog-in-the-manger policy; but instead of proving this, 
he sneers at their costume—“ a ridiculous combination 
of fezzes and white flannel ”—and compares Cardinal 
Lavigerie’s cathedral to a “ glorified Brixton villa.” 

It is when he paints the Tunis of to-day that Mr. 
Vivian’s youth and spirits serve him best. Very clear and 
many coloured is the picture of Tunis which rises before 
us in these pages. The dazzling white town, the long 
white mantles of the natives, and the proudly erect 
carriage which even the beggars do not lose, the stately 
strutting camels, the donkeys laden with oranges, the 
Arab horses hidden under enormous loads of olive 
branches, the gay nights among the cafes which close 
the austere days of Ramadan—all these are described 
with a light hand and a seeing eye. Mr. Vivian’s descrip¬ 
tion of the shops in Tunis is alluring: 

Never had I seen anything to compare with the natural 
mstheticism of their arrangement or the brilliance of their 
colours. Most charming of all were the fruit-shops, with 
rows of light blood-oranges festooned upon the rafters; 
clusters of chillies, like prodigious fairy-lamps, illu¬ 
minating the dark comers; and great racks of glistening 
dates upon the counters. Even the butchers’ shops were 
picturesque, and it was always a fascination to watch the 
cross-legged Arabs plying their esparto-switches to keep 
off the flies, who foregathered even in mid-winter. 
The hemp and rope-shops presented a fascinating array, 
as did the ironmongers’, with rusty chains and huge keys 
in clumsy locks all dangling at the doors. Driving along, 
there were charming peeps into native coffee-houses, where 
rows of turbaned dignitaries lay wrapped in contemplation 
or played unruffled games of cards. 

The beggars of Tunis are many, but Mr. Vivian gives 
them a better character than Miss Lynch gives to those of 
Toledo. They are mostly Bedouin women, who run about 
Tunis in scanty attire. 

“ By the head of thy wife,” they exclaim to an obviously 
newly-married man, “give me sous. By the head of 
madama, give, I say. By thy head, give. . . .” They 
never seem to tire of their chorus, but will run for miles 
by the side of a carriage or dance before a traveller, 
carefully impeding his way as he walks through the narrow 
streets of the Arab quarter. They pluck at his clothes, 
like greedy hens attacking a feed of corn, and spread their 
glistening teeth in front of his face, or display a bundle 
of mouldy babies under his nose. But they are always 
boundlessly good-natured, and keep their patience though 
they be tantalised by the hour. From a bird of passage 
they will never take “ No ” for an answer; but when they 
come to know you, and to understand that you are 
generally good for a few coppers, they may be relied upon 
for the finest manners in the world. You have but to 
appeal to them as old friends, telling them that you are 
not in a generous mood to-day, but to-morrow you will 
see what you can do, and they instantly scamper off in 
search of another victim. 

Mr. Vivian is much more convincing when he unfolds 
the picturesque in Tunis than when he is condemning 
Lord Salisbury’s “ blunders ” in foreign policy, or telling 
us that though Bizerta will soon be admirably fortified 
against sea attack, it will be cheaply at the mercy of 
any force we may choose to land on the coast to the 
south. 

In nothing that we have said do we wish to imply that 
this is not a delightful book of travel notes. Mr. Vivian 
is always controversial, he is never dull. And if any 
brightness, not his own, were needed, it is found in the 
photographs which Mrs. Vivian took during their sojourn 
with the benign and turbaned Tunisian, and in her 
excellent account of a visit to a harem in the Arab quarter. 
The photograph we reproduce needs no explanation. 
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A Great Town. 

The History of the Cattle, Town , and Port of Dover. By the 
Rev. S. P. H. Statham. (Longmans.) 

There was a time, it is generally allowed, when the 
Britains were coherent with the continent of Europe. 
Dover on the one side, and Calais on the other, represent 
to our minds the last points of contact. In the midst of 
the shallow sea that has thrust them apart is still to he 
traced the bed of the river whose valley has been Hooded 
by the encroaching tide. The sense of proximity has 
never been blotted out; from the beginning Dover has 
been magnetically conscious of a neighbour just out of 
the range of vision—a neighbour and a possible enemy; 
has been consciously burdened, therefore, as the geo¬ 
graphical vanguard or watchtower of the Britains; so 
that when Caius Julius Crcsar, pursuing victory to the 
ends of the earth, with the 7th and 10th Legions aboard his 
eighty transports, cast anchor in the Boads, he found “ the 
armed force of the enemy stationed on all the hills.” In 
the third century the British fleet, maintained as the first 
line of defence against Saxon pirates, had its principal 
places of rendezvous in those harbours known later as the 
Cinque Ports and the Two Ancient Towns; and thence¬ 
forward it is as the principal member of that Corporation 
that Dover figures in English history. 

Dover in the time of King Edward [the Confessor] 
rendered 18 pounds ; of which moneys King Edward had 
two parts and Earl Godwins the third. . . . The burgesses 
gave the king 20 ships once a year for 15 days, and in each 
ship were 20 men. This they did in return for his having 
endowed them with sac and soc. When the king’s 
messenger came there he gave them for the passage of 
a horse 3d. in winter and 2d. in summer ; but the burgeBses 
found the pilot and one other to assist him, and if he 
wanted more it was hired at his own cost. From the 
festival of St. Michael to that of St. Andrew the king’s 
truce was in the town, and if anyone broke it the Reeve 
received a common amend. Whoever resided constantly 
in the town, and rendered custom to the king, was quit of 
toll throughout all England. All these customs were 
there when King William came to England. 

This is the record of Domesday Book, and Mr. Statham 
shows reason for attributing the grant of these privileges 
to King Alfred. “Sac” signifies the right of trying all 
causes, civil and criminal, in their own courts; “ soc,” the 
complementary right of haling uitlanders before the same 
tribunals. The Corporation reached its full stature in the 
thirteenth century, when Edward I. ordained that his ships 
should exact from all who voyaged in the narrow seas the 
homage of a salute. To the parliament summoned by 
Simon de Montfort the Cinque Ports Corporation sent four 
barons each—every burgess was a baron—twenty-eight in 
all. In the time of Elizabeth Dover seems to have fallen 
upon evil times. Twenty-one vessels she had been wont 
to furnish. Demand was made of five and a pinnace. 
Alack! she sent but one; and the balance was ludicrously 
shadowed by five pinnaces. Let us hope that the solitary 
ship was a big one. 

The domestic life of the town was shaped mainly by two 
principal preoccupations. It was necessary, in the first 
place, to fulfil the traditional obligation of national ser¬ 
vice ; in the second place, it was desirable by every lawful 
means to secure the beet of the herring business, and 
particularly against the ignominious rivalry of upstart 
Yarmouth. Thus in 13.38 it was patriotically enacted by the 
Warden that “within seven leagues of the sea in Kent 
only one bell should ring in churches, so that, in case of 
attack, all might be warned by the ringing of all bells.” 
And so late as 1703, by the Assembly, 

It is ordered that six men do watch every night. 

No person [proceeds the enactment] shall be hereafter 
admitted a freeman . . . that at the time of demanding 


his freedom is not resident in the Town, so as to be liable 
to the Scot and Lot, Watch and Ward of the Town. 

Decreed [finally] that for the better security of the 
Town, a good watch be kept in the night-time by the 
inhabitants, and for default of any inhabitant, being duly 
warned, he shall forfeit one shilling to be levied by 
distress. 

80 it was of the utmost importance that what Captain 
Burrows, in our own day, calls “ the law of eastward drift” 
should be frustrated. In the time of James I. 

Personal service was demanded of the inhabitants . . . 
and in 1676 the “ ancient custom ” was revived, by which 
the mayor used to summon every householder by beat of 
drum to resort to the harbour with a shovel to clear the 
obstruction caused by the accumulation of shingle. 

Even at this hour the last word of engineering ingenuity 
is energising against this same plaguy shingle. And it 
may be hoped that soon the lamentable tendency of the 
beach to “ get into the harbour’s mouth ” will be chastened 
and corrected. Only one remembers that in “ the grating 
roar of pebbles which the waves draw back and fling, at 
their return, up the high strand,” bringing “ the eternal 
note of sadness in," a poet found inspiration : 

The sea of faith 

Was once, too, at the full, and round earth’s shore 
Lay like the folds of a bright girdle folded. 

But now I only hear 

Its melancholy, Iona, withdrawing roar, 

Retreating, to the breath 

Of the night-wind, down the vast edges drew 

And naked shingles of the world. 

The republican sentiment was manifested early in 
Dover: it was the first town to take up arms against 
Charles I. Similarly, it was Puritan in its views, and 
foreign refugees from the rigour of Catholic governments 
found ready hospitality within its bounds; at different 
times three foreign Protestant congregations were pro¬ 
vided with meeting-houses. And so early as 1539 the 
municipal revenue was swelled by the sum of £29 7s., 
realised by the sale of Catholic ornaments pertaining to 
the church of St. Martin-le-Grand. That there was, none 
the less, a strong conservative element in the corporate 
mind is shown by the fine of £200 “sett upon Mr. Richard 
Barley, one of the Jurates of the Towne, for endeavouring, 
by bloweing the Horne, to alter the established govern¬ 
ment of the Corporacion, contrary to the decree of the 
said Corporacion ” (1678). 

The office of Constable of the Castle has been united 
since 1226 with that of Warden of the Cinque Ports. The 
Constable’s primary business was the defence of the Castle. 
He must see that all the holders of knights’ fees performed 
their service regularly and efficiently; and when a fixed 
ayment was substituted for personal service, it was his 
usiness to collect the sums due for “ castle ward.” A 
proper flag was hoisted on collecting days ; and he whose 
rent was not paid before sundown was assessed in the 
double. The Constable was commander of the garrison, 
and enjoyed authority to deal, to the utmost, with extreme 
cases. The prestige inherent in the office is manifest in 
the list of the Constables appended to this volume. Odo 
is there; Langton; Villiers, Duke of Buckingham; George, 
the consort of Queen Anne; the younger Pitt, Palmerston, 
and the Duke of Wellington. To-day the distinguished 
Constable of the Castle, since 1895, is Robert Arthur 
Talbot Gascoyne Cecil, Marquess of Salisbury. 

We have done much less than justice to Mr. Statham’s 
book. It is no mere gossipy chatter; it is a serious history 
of a place which, from the earliest historic times, has been 
for us the key of international intercourse. The book is 
the work of a man who reverences her stones, and has 
found no pain too heavy if only he might build up again 
into the likeness of truth the scattered fragments of her 
corporate life. 
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Spanish Facets. 

Contemporary Spain. By Mary Wright Plummer. (True- 
love, Hanson, & Comber.) 

Miss Plummer has hit upon an interesting literary device. 
Assuming that America, having beaten Spain and being 
now at rest, is eager to learn something about the de¬ 
feated enemy, this lady has selected from a number of 
Spanish novels passages descriptive of Spanish life, 
and has brought them together under various headings in 
the present volume. It is as though one should display 
England by means of paragraphs from Thackeray and Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, Mr. Gissing and Dickens, George Eliot 
and Sir Walter Besant. Such a book would no doubt be 
interesting, but we cannot honestly say that we want to 
see it published. Similarly, Miss Plummer’s book is 
interesting although somewhat snippety. But, also, it is 
very incomplete, partly because Miss Plummer has drawn 
only upon those novels that happen to be translated into 
English, and partly because novelists do not cover all 
ground in their stories. Still, she offers illumination, 
from Valdes, Bazan, Galdos, De Alascon, and Valera, on 
religion, politics, scenery, customs, and society; and it is 
one’s own fault if at the end of the book one knows 
nothing of the country of the bull-fight, the fan, the 
mantilla, and the cigarette. 

The cigarette, indeed, leads to a realistic description, 
from Valdes’ Sitter Saint Sulpice, of a Spanish tobacco 
factory: 

The room which stretched out before my eyes was very 
impressive, and tended to make me timid. Three thousand 
women were seated in the vast vaulted hall. ... It was 
almost impossible to breathe in that place ; the atmosphere 
could have been cut with a knife. Numberless rows of 
women, young women especially, all wearing thin calico 
dresses of manifold colours, all with flowers in their 
bosoms, were rolling cigarillos upon large tables that shone 
from the much rubbing of hands. Many of them had 
beside them wooden cradles with young babies sleeping. 
These cradles, as Nieto told me, were furnished by the 
factory itself. Some of the women were nursing their 
young ones. The type of all these women had very little 
variation: round, dark cheeks, turned-up noses, black hair, 
and very black, wicked eyes. . . . That human hive 
hummed and buzzed, producing in the heavy, asphyxiated 
atmosphere, laden with nauseating odours, a dull and 
disagreeable roar. Above this roar could be heard the 
chicheo with which the assemblage saluted me. The agile 
fingers moved swiftly, rolling up the poison with which 
all Spain would soon be contaminated. 

Spain is, of course, one of the countries where the women 
do the work. At Bilbao, for instance, the tramp steamers 
which carry iron ore are ladon by women while the men 
lounge about smoking these same cigarillos. Miss Plummer 
has no passage to this effect, but it is so. 

Here, from a long description of the spectators at a bull¬ 
fight, from Galdos’ Leon Roch, is a picturesque passage : 

Above, in the boxes, there are more white mantillas, 
some covering gray heads, others framing the sweetest 
specimens of youth and beauty; fiery carnations or starry 
jasmine in their hair, cheeks like blush roses, eyes black or 
blue, with lashes quivering like butterflies; cherry lips, 
a glance as fickle as the light nod of a flower in the wind, 
and smiles that reveal teeth like pearls ; the all-pervading 
fan with its wordless telegraphy in a thousand colours. 
This forms the bewildering charm of all large assemblages 
in Spain—the same in the boxes of a theatre as in the 
balconies over the streets—whenever there is a procession 
or a spectacle, or whenever a king makes his entry or takes 
his departure to do honour to a brand new constitution. 

While a novel by Valera, Lon Braulio, gives us the 
Spanish view of such spectacles: 

In short [he sums up], the death of the bull is fine if the 
matador strikes true and gives it no more than two or 
three stabs; but frankly—and I am speaking in all 


sincerity, nor am I given to rodomontade or sentimentality 
—all the preliminaries are an abomination, view them as 
we may. And yet, and in spite of all this, bull-fights will 
not cease. We ourselves would not dare to demand their 
suppression, for there is something national and romantic 
about them which appeals to us. We would be content 
with certain reforms if such were possible. 

We commend the passage to the notice of the English 
contingent who applaud the miserable exhibition now 
given each Sunday by the bunglers of Boulogne. 

To come to matters of more ordinary nature, we learn 
from Miss Plummer’s book that the Andalusians hold the 
record for long engagements: 

Here [says Valera in Doha Luz ] are to be found cases of 
engagements dating from the time when the lover began 
to study Latin at school, continuing during his studies in 
polite literature, law, or medicine, and terminating in 
marriage only when he becomes judge of the lower court 
or titular physician. ... I have heard it related of 
another lover, a native of Carcabuey, in proof of the firm 
convictiou entertained in that part of the country that 
matrimony requires a great deal of consideration before 
entering upon it, that his future mother-in-law, reflecting 
that her daughter had been for thirteen years receiving his 
attentions without his ever having proposed to her, and 
that she was beginning to decline in her looks, resolved to 
ask the lover what his intentions were. And having 
summoned the necessary resolution to ask the question, the 
lover responded, very much surprised and a little dis¬ 
pleased : •* Good heavens, senora! Is it at the suggestion 
of some secret enemy of mine that you ask me this 
question ? ” 

Finally, let us quote a general statement from Valdes’ 
The Marquis of Penalta : 

... A country where everything is pardoned except 
contradiction. But among the honourable pleasures con¬ 
ferred by the Supreme Creator upon the heroic Spanish 
public there is none more keen and delectable than that of 
breaking the laws and programmes which they have freely 
imposed upon themselves. In this particular, sybaritism 
has reached the point of making itself every morning some 
rule for the pleasure afforded by breaking it in the after¬ 
noon. 

And here we leave a warm-blooded little book. We shall 
be much mistaken if one effect of Miss Plummer’s 
ingenuity is not to send a great many persons to Spain on 
journeys of discovery of their own. 


Keate. 

A History of Eton College. By Sir H. C. Maxwell Lyte. 

Third Edition. (Macmillan.) 

This encyclopedic history of Eton promises to be a pro¬ 
gressive work, gathering into its pages with each suc¬ 
cessive edition whatever of old Eton lore may be brought 
to light, and adding new history as it is made. The 
second edition (1889) was a marked advance on the first 
(1875), containing, as it did, extracts from Dr. Keate’s 
correspondence, and from a diary kept by a member of his 
family during the doctor’s head mastership; and assist¬ 
ance was forthcoming from Mr. Gladstone, Lord Curzon of 
Kedlestone, and other old Etonians. The present edition 
is improved by the fact that the author has been able to 
examine a version of the Eugte Etonenses belonging to Sir 
R. Payne Gallwey, a series of letters from Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach belonging to his niece, Mrs. Portal, &c. 
Recent works on Eton have also been used, as Eton of Old, 
which presents a capital picture of the college in the years 
1820-1830; and Mr. A. D. Coleridge’s Eton in the Forties. 
Mr. L. Vernon Harcourt’s unrivalled collection of books 
and pamphlets relating to Eton has also been explored. 
Thus the book has grown considerably, apart from the 
increase (amounting to about thirty pages) entailed by 
bringing the narrative up to recent date. The last event 
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now recorded is the somewhat laggard formation, in 
1898, of an Old Etonian Association. 

Though ponderous, Sir Maxwell Lyte’s volume is enter¬ 
taining throughout. The chapter on Dr. Keate is particu¬ 
larly good and just. The dumpy doctor has been too much 
regarded as an executioner. Sir Maxwell Lyte is able to 
give a few stories, comparatively unfamiliar, which show 
that Keate had his fits of good temper, and that in 
unguarded moments he could be amiable. It is said that 
he freely pardoned a boy named Dallas, who had thrown a 
stone at him in school, on his apologising. “When two 
small boys pleaded, in excuse for being late for ‘ absence,’ 
that they had been to see Gray’s monument at Stoke Poges, 
he inflicted no punishment, and good-humouredly expressed 
a hope that they would turn out as good poets as Gray.” 
One of these boys, as it happened, became his son-in-law, 
but no poet, although his name was Chapman. However, 
such stories are few; and posterity must find an offset to 
Keate’s ferocity rather in the fact that the boys frequently 
took a “rise” out of their headmaster. In 1829, when 
boating was still a forbidden pastime, it became known 
that Keate meant to waylay an eight as they rowed up to 
Surly Hall, and punish («.*., flog) the boys for their dis¬ 
obedience. Unfortunately for himself, he allowed his 
purpose to be known, and the boys contrived to hoax him 
effectually. On the appointed day, a crew of watermen, 
dressed up to represent the Eton “ eight ” and wearing 
masks over their faces, started from the Brocas, in the 
presence of a crowd of townspeople who had come out 
to see what would happen. Keate caught sight of them 
from the bank before they had reached Upper Hope, and 

shouted: “ ‘ Foolish boys, I know you all! Lord-, 

I know you. Watt, you had better come ashore. Come 
here, or you will all be expelled.’ The boat, however, 
pursued its course steadily, several of the masters giving 
chase on horseback, and the ruse was not discovered until 
the crew disembarked and took off their masks with a loud 
' hurrah.’ ” 

Keate did not take such defeats good-humouredly. On this 
occasion there was a rather inconclusive inquiry, resulting 
in eighteen floggings and other punishments. Still more 
enjoyable are the stories of Lord Norreys, afterwards Earl 
of Abingdon, who used to impersonate Keate (an easy 
thing to do), and go about in the evening in a cocked hat 
and gown spreading terror among the other boys. “ One 
night he took a pot of red paint and therewith bedaubed 
the door of William Heatn, one of the assistant masters, 
no one daring to interfere”; and once he went so 
far as to call absence at one of the dames’ houses. 
The most serious charge which Sir Maxwell Lyte allows 
to remain at Keate’s door is that he indirectly encouraged 
untruthfulness. He had no faith in schoolboy honour, 
and used to make charges of lying at random. One boy, 
being so charged, actually sent Keate a challenge to a 
duel, and was finally expelled—to become a colonel in the 
Scots Guards. 

Keate’s reputation seems to rest on a kind of noble 
average, struck on all his acts. When he retired the boys 
presented him with three pieces of silver worth £600. 
Keate was “ for once fairly overcome ; too much affected 
to return thanks, he gave vent to his feelings by taking 
off his cocked hat, the only occasion on which that 
symbol of authority was ever known to be raised to 
anyone.” There is a magnetism in Keate’s figure that will 
never be weakened. Not for nothing did he stand only 
five feet high, and wear clothes “partly resembling the 
costume of Napoleon, partly that of a widow-woman.” 
For we English love a humorous contradiction, and the 
majesty of Eton suffers naught by being concentrated and 
caricatured in the person of this absurd little man, of 
whom it was said that he “ flogged the son of a duke and 
the son of a grocer with perfect impartiality, and was 
thoroughly manly and right-hearted in the depths of his 
nature.” 


Fiction. 

To London Town. By Arthur Morrison 
(Methuen. 6s.) 

Mr. Morrison’s new story is pleasant, but it marks no 
advance in his art. His reputation still stands upon Tale* 
of Mean Streets and A Child of the Jago. In those books 
Mr. Morrison had things to say, definite phases of life to 
describe, and he did his work well, with some probing of 
the deeps. Here, in To London Town, he is merely a 
superficial narrator: nothing is proved. 

The story is concerned with the fortunes of a poor 
widow and her son. Left to her own resources, the widow 
opens a grocer’s shop near the docks, and the boy is 
apprenticed to a firm of engineers. The widow marries a 
loafer and bully, who, after the boy has thrashed him, 
turns out to have another wife living, and disappears. The 
boy falls in love with the daughter of a notorious female 
drunkard, and the book ends happily. That is practically 
all. Now, with insight and good writing, it would be 
enough, but without them it must seem rather bald. And 
bald To London Town is. Mr. Morrison, as we have said, 
has merely narrated: he has not also demonstrated. We 
know hardly any more at the end of the book, than we did 
at the beginning, of Johnny and his mother. The book 
is not thorough, not complete; and the one comic character 
in it—Uncle Isaac—is sheer Dickens. 

Fortunately, however, To London Town has a prologue, 
and in that Mr. Morrison gives us some rather nice work. 
The central figure of this prologue is an entomologist and 
retired postman, Johnny’s grandfather, upon whom Mr. 
Morrison has spent more pains. This is a pretty passage: 

“ But I should like a trade where I could make some¬ 
thing,” the boy would answer wistfully. “ I really should, 
gran’dad.” 

“Ah”—with a shake of the head—“make what? I 
doubt but you’re meanin’ pictures. You must get that 
notion out of your head, Johnny. Some of them as make 
’em may do well, but most’s awful. I see ’em in London 
often, drorin’ on the pavement; reg’lar clever ones too, 
doin’ mackerel an’ bits o’ salmon splendid, and likenesses o’ 
the Queen, an’ sunsets, with the sky shaded beautiful. 
Beggin’! Reg’lar beggin’, with a cap out for coppers, an’ 

‘ Help gifted poverty,’ wrote in chalk. That won’t do ye 
know, Johnny.” . . . Putting the letter-carrying aside for 
the moment, and forgetting distance as an obstacle, what 
trades were there to choose from ? Truly a good many; 
and that none should be missed, Johnny’s grandfather took 
paper and a pencil and walked to Woodford, where he 
begged use of a London Directory and read through all the 
trades, from absorbent cotton wool manufacturers to zinco- 
graphic printers, making a laborious list as he went, omit¬ 
ting (with some reluctance) such items as bankers, brokers 
—stock and share—merchants, patentees, and physicians, 
and hesitating a little over such as aeronauts and shive 
turners. The task filled a large part of three days of 
uncommonly hard work, and old David May finished his 
list in mental bewilderment. What was a shive turner? 
Indeed, for that matter, what was an ammeter ? 

The list did but multiply confusion and divide coun¬ 
sel. ... It afflicted Johnny himself with a feeling akin to 
terror, for which he found it hard to account. The arena 
of the struggle for bread was so vast, and he so small a 
combatant to choose a way into the scrimmage! More, it 
seemed all so unattractive. There could be little to envy 
in the daily life of a seed crusher or a court-plaster maker. 
But the old man would piu a sheet of the list to the wall, 
and study it while ho worked within doors; full of patience 
and simple courage. 

“ Bakin’-powder maker ! ” he would call aloud to whom¬ 
soever it might reach. “How’s that? That’s makin’ 
somethin’. . . .” 

Were all Mr. Morrison’s characters as carefully and sympa¬ 
thetically treated as his old naturalist his book would be a 
good one. As it is, it leaves j no_ more impression than 
the ordinary inanufaeturedstoiy. 
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A Son of the State. By W. Pett Ridge. 

(Methuen. 6d.) 

This is a volume of the sixpenny series to which Messrs. 
Methuen give the title of “ The Novelist,” and if you can 
grapple with sixpenny print and like to have jpaper 
wrappers on your shelves, well and good. So much for 
the form. As for the matter, parts of it, like the curate’s 
egg, are excellent. Bobbie Lancaster, “ a short, acute¬ 
faced boy with a peakless cap,” is a budding Hooligan. 
Some of his pranks in this capacity are quite entertaining, 
and the conduct of the story affords Mr. Pett Ridge the 
opportunity of working in some humorous treatment of 
slum life. Take, for instance, the evidence of Mrs. Rastin 
at the inquest on Bobbie’s mother: 

The coroner went on : “ And you knew the deceased ? ” 

“ Intimate, sir.” 

“ Was she a woman with—er, inebriate tendencies ? ” 

“ Pardon, sir.” 

“ I say, was she a woman who had a weakness for 
alcohol ? ” 

The sergeant interpreted. “ Did she booze ? ” 

“She liked her glass now and again, sir,” said Mrs. 
Rastin carefully. 

“ That is rather vague,” remarked the coroner. “ What 
does ‘ now and again ’ mean ? ” 

“ Well, sir,” said Mrs. Rastin, tying the ribbons of her 
rusty bonnet into a desperate knot, “ what I mean to say 
is, whenever she had the chance.” 

“You were with her before the accident ? ” 

I were.” 

“ You had been drinking together ? ” 

“ Well, sir,” said Mrs. Rastin impartially, and untying 
her bonnet-strings, “ scarcely what you’d call drinking. 
It was like this. It were the anniversary of my weddin’ 
day, and brute as Rastin always was, and shameful as he 
treated all my rel’tives in the way of borrowin’, still it’s 
an occasion that comes, as I say, only once a year, and it 
seems wicked not to take a little something special, if it’s 
only a drop of——” 

“ And after you had been together some time you walked 
along Haberdasher-street to East-street ? ” 

“ With the view, sir,” explained Mrs. Rastin, “ of 
’aving a breath of fresh air before turning in.” 

“ Was the deceased the worse for drink ? ” 

“Oh, no, sir! No, nothing of the kind.” Mrs. Rastin 
was quite emphatic. “She felt much the better for it. 
She said so." 

Presently Bobbie falls into the hands of the law, and is 
sent, for his good, to some industrial cottage homes. Then 
the reader has a shock. Bobbie develops a conscience 
and self-respect. With occasional backslidings he becomes 
a credit to the “rates,” and, joining a training ship, is, in 
the last chapter, a naval hero. The story is perhaps too 
idealistic, but it is a worthy pendant to Mord Em'ly. 


Notes on Novels. 

[ These notet on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow .] 

The Kino’s Mirkor. By Anthony Hope. 

In this book Mr. Hope fuses in the manner of The 
Prisoner of Zenda and the Dolly Dialogues , and is yet more 
serious than in either. Adventures are here, but in small 
quantity ; pieplant conversations between a witty man and 
a woman are more frequent; but the strength of the 
book is its frank revelation of character. The king’s 
mirror is another word for the king’s autobiography, the 
king being Augustus of Forstadt, monarch, humorist, 
cynic, and gentleman. (Methuen. 6s ) 

Quiniokd. By Arthur H. Holmes. 

A quiet novel of village life, in which the heroine has to 
choose between two lovers. The motto of the story is taken 
from “ l’ippa Passes”: “So, I grew wise in Love and 
Hate, From simple that I was of late.” (Unicom Press. 6s.) 


When Rogues Fall Out. By Joseph Hatton. 

This is “ a romance of love and crime ” in the days of 
Jack Sheppard. Jack and Jonathan Wild divide the 
honours of the story, the dark shades of which are 
relieved by what the author calls “the picturesque 
humanity of Newgate.” Mr. Hatton has gone to all the 
authorities in literature and art for facts and backgrounds, 
not omitting the broadsheets of the day. It is a little 
odd, therefore, that he should almost leave his readers 
under the impression that it was at Newgate that Jack 
Sheppard was hanged. The long, historic ride to Tyburn 
is but faintly indicated in about a dozen words. (Pearsons 
Ltd. 6s.) 

A Bitter Heritage. By J. Bloundelle-Burton. 

Unlike the author’s last story, His Own Enemy , and 
many of his romances, this story is modern, and is laid in 
British Honduras, whither the hero, a young naval officer, 
proceeds with a view to discovering what is the true secret 
of his birth. The narrative is full of weird adventure. 
An English heroine, a French woman from New Orleans, 
and a semi-savage half-caste girl supply the feminine 
interest. (Cassell. 6s.) 

The Man’s Cause By E. N. Lefroy.. 

Tennyson’s lines: 

The woman’s cause is man’s: they rise or sink 

Together, dwarfed or godlike, bond or free, 

supply the title. A serious novel, embodying a plea for 
the better understanding and consideration of women, 
and worthier efforts on the part of all. In the foreground, 
life in a country house. (Lane. 6s.) 

A Gentleman Player. By R. N. Stephens. 

The gentleman player is Hal Marryott, and the story is 
of his adventures on a secret mission from Queen Eliza¬ 
beth. Marryott played Laertes in the first performance of 
“Hamlet,” which is here described, and was a friend of 
Will Shakespeare. Shakespeare, indeed, is in this book 
too, and vocal. This is his conversational manner: 
“Love,” says he, “ is a flame of the fashion: the first 
sight of a face will kindle it in shape of a spark. An 
there be no further matter to fan and feed the spark 
withal, ’twill soon die, having never been aught but a 
spark, keen though its scorch for a time; a mere seed¬ 
ling of love, a babe smothered at birth. But an there 
be closer commerce, to give fuel and breeze to the spark, 
it shall grow into flame, a flame, look you, that with proper 
feeding shall endure for ever ....”, and so forth. 
(Methuen. 6s.) 

In Monte Carlo. By Henry Sienkiewic/, 

A short story by the voluminous author of Quo Vadis 
and Children of the Soil, translated by S. C. de Soissons. 
Readers who here expect a piquant narrative of gambling 
will be disappointed. The tale concerns a painter Svirski 
and his relations with certain of the sex. On the last page 
he takes hold of both her hands and looks into her eyes 
with a great tenderness. (Greening. 2s. 6d.) 

Blake of Oriel. By Adeline Sergeant. 

Blake, of Oriel, goes with a scholarship from a North 
London Board-school to Oxford, where his brilliant talents 
procure him the worship of a band of undergraduates, and 
admission into their homes as a sort of divinity. But 
Blake is a sham. He has latent in him the criminal 
instincts which he has inherited from his father, of whose 
crimes and present existence he had been kept in ignor¬ 
ance. Father and son are brought together under 
dramatic circumstances. The story becomes more im¬ 
probable as it advances; but it will grip many readers. 
(F. V. White A Co. 6s.) 
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WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ NEW EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


BLACKWOODS 1 

ILLUSTRATED CLASSICAL TEXTS. 

Is Crown 8vo Volumes. 

If »<4 numerou* Plain and Coloured Illustration* and May*. 

General Editor-H. W. AUDEN, M.A., 

Assistant Master at Fettes College, late Scholar of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, and Bell University Scholar. 


IOMI LEADINQ FEATURES OF THE 8IRI18. 

The primary aim of the Series is to supply cheap, attractive, 
and practical editions of the m< re ordinary school classics. 

Introductions are short and interesting, containing (o) a life of 

the author ; (6) some account of his works generally; and (c) a notioe of 
the special w-ork under treatment. 

Text. —A Bound text is given in every ca*o, hot textual criticism 
baa been avoided except where the M8. is of some general internet, 
historically or otherwise. 

Notes »re as brnf as is consistent with the proper elucidation of 
ihe text. In this respect the pract cal aim of the Series an School 
Editions has been strictly kept in view. 

Appreciation Of Contents. —To this end cartful attention has 

been paid to typographical arrangements. Marginal analyses have been 
given, together with useful summaries (i*« Appendix) collecting results of 
what has been read— e.g., tabulation of similes in Vergil, of military 
terms in Xenophon, and chronological tables. 

Realisation of Greek and Roman Life.— The publishers have 

endeavoured to make this a special feature of the Scries by numerous 
maps, plans, and illustrations (both plain and coloured), from the best 
German and other sources. 

General. —Pract'cal hints on translation, &c.. are given, and 
wherever possible the more certain modern results of comparative 
philology, mythology, and archa? jlogy have been touched on. 


CAESAR, GALl-IO WAR. Books IV.-V. By St. J. B. 

WYNN E-WILLSON, M.A., late Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge; 
Assistant Master at Rugby. Price Is. 6d. [Ready. 

V£RGM_GEORG 1C IV. By J. Rabgeaunt, M.A, late 

Scholar of University College, Oxford; Assistant Master at Westminster. 
Price Is. 6.1. [ Immediately. 

OVID —METAMORPHOSES (Selections). By J. H. 

VINCE, M.A., late Schol r of Chris/a C liege, Cambridge; Assistant 
Master at Bradfleld. Price Is. Od. [In the press. 

OAESAR, GALLIO WAR. Books l.-lll. By J. M. Hard- 

WICH, M.A., late Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge; Assistant 
Master at Rugby. 

CICERO.—IN CATILINAM, l.-IV. By H. W. Auden, M.A., 

late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge; Assistant Master at Fettes 
College. 

HOMER.—ODY8SEY. Book VI. By E. E. Sikes, M.4., 

Fellow and Lecturer of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

OVID.-ELEGIAC EXTRACTS. By A. R. F. Hyslop, M. A , 

late Scholar of King’s College, Cambridge ; Assistant Master at Harrow. 

8ALLUST.- JUGURTHA. By J. F. Smedley, M.A., late 

Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge; Assistant Master at West¬ 
minster. 

T-e folhmnng arc also arranged for :— 

Homer: Odyssey. Book VII. By E E. Sikes, M.A — 
Demosthenes: Olynthlacs. l.-lll. By H. Shabplry, 
M A— Cicero: Pro Lose Manilla and Pro Archla. 

By K. P. Wilson, M A.- Tacitus: Agricola. By H. F. 

Mobland Simpson, M.A.— Xenophon : Anabasis. Books 
l.-lll. By A. B. F. Hyslop, M. A.— Xenophon : HeUenica 
(Selections). By U. Middleton, M.A. — Euripides i 
Hecuba. By F. Gbiffin, M.A. 

Other Volumes to follow. 


BLACKWOODS' LITERATURE READERS. 

Edited by JOHN ADAMS. M.A., B.8o„ F.C.P., 

Hector of the Free Church Tra'ning Collette, Glasgow. 

Book I . Price 1«. | Book HI. .Prioe le. Bd. 

Book II. . Is. VI. I Book IV.. Is. 8d. 


BLACKWOODS’ SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE. 

„ , Edited by R. BRTMLEY JOHNSON. 

Each Play c'mpieie, mith Introductiuo, Notes, and Glossary. In crown 8ro 
volumes, atitF paper oovers, la.; cloth. Is. 6d. 

Tho Merchant of Venice. [ Ready. I The Tompcet {Ready. 

Richard H. r Ready. As You Like It. [In the preee. 

Julius Caesar. {Ready. I •„* Other* in Preparation. 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 

History of English Literature. By J. Bogie Robbbt- 

SON, M A., Senior SnglUh Matter, Edinburgh Ladies’ College. Seoond 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 

Outlines of English Literature. Fur Young Scholars, 

with Illustrative Specimens. By the sam«* Author. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 

English V«rto Tor Junior Olasse*. Bv th« wme 

Author. Ia Two Parts. Part I., Chaucer to Coleridge. Part II., Nine¬ 
teenth Century Poets. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. net each. 

English Prose for Junior and 8enior Glasses. 

By the »&me Author. In Two Parts. Part I., Malory to Johnson. 
Part II., Nineteenth Century Writers. Cro * n 8vo, 2s. 6d. each. 

Stormonth’e Handy School Dictionary. New 

Edition. Thoroughly Revised. By WILLIAM BAYNE. 16mo, Is. 

One Hundred Stories for Oomposltion. In Alter- 

native Versions. Crown 8vo, la. 3d. 

Elementary Grammar and Oomposltion. Baaed 

on tli© Analysis of Sentences. With Chapter on Word-Building and 
Derivation. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, Is. 

LATIN AND GREEK. 

Higher Latin Unseens. Selected, with Introductory 

Hint* on Translation. By H. W. AUDEN, M.A., Aseistant Master at 
Fettes College, Edinburgh. 2s. 6d. 

Higher Latin Prose. With an Introduction by H. W. 

AUDEN. 2s. fid. •** A KEY, available for Teachers only, price Be. net. 

Lower Latin Prose. By K. P. Wilson, M.A., Assistant 

Master in Fettes College, Edinburgh. 2s. fid. 

Lower Latin Unseens. Seleoted, with Introduction, by 

W. LOBBAN, M.A., Classical Master, Girls’ High School, Glasgow. 2s. 
Higher Greek Uoteens, Selected, with Introductory 
Hint* on Translation. By H. W. AUDEN. 2s. fid. 

Higher Greek Prose. With an Introduction by H. W. 

AUDEN. 2s. 6d. 

Greek Prose Phrase-Book. Bared on Thuoydide*, Xenn. 

pbon, Demoethen-r, and Plato. Arran -od according to Subjaote. with 
Indexes. By H. W. AUDB N, Editor ot “ Meissner’s Latin Phrase-Book." 
Interleaved, 3s. 6d. 

Greek Test Papers. By James Moir, Litt.D., LL.D., Co- 

Rector of Aberdeen Grammar School. 2s. fid. 

FRENCH AND GERMAN. 

The Tutorial Handbook of French Oomposltion. 

By ALFRED MERCIER, L.-M-L., Lecturer on French Language and 
Literature in the University of St. Andrews. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. fid. 

Tho Ohlldren’s Guide to the French Language. 

An entirely new method fu* beginners, base) upon the gradual acqui¬ 
sition of French pronunciation, by means of words naturally associated 
in a child's mind. By ANNIE G. FERRIER, Teacher of French in the 
Edinburgh Ladies’ College. Crown 8vo, Is. 

Progressive German Oomposltion. With Copious 

Notes and Idioms and First Introduction to German Philology. By 
LOUIS LUBOVIUS, German; Lecturer in the Free Church Training 
College, Glasgow. 3s. 6d. 

Alan in Two Part*: 

Prog mw lve German Composition. 2s Bd. 

First Introduction to German Philology. Is. 6d. 

*.* A KEY, available for Teachere only, price be. net. 

Lower Grade German : Reading, Supplementary Grammar, 

with Exercises and Material for Composition. By the same Author. 
Second Edition, Revised. 2s. fid. 

MATHEMATIC 8. 

A Handbook Of Arithmetic : containing Hints on Short 

Methods, together with copious Examples and Test Papers. By 
A. VEITCH LOTHIAN, M.A., B.Sc., Lecturer in Mathematics, Church 
of Scotland Training College, Glasgow. With Answers. 3s. fid. 

Modern Geometry of tho Point, Straight Lino, 

and Circle. An Elementary Treatise. By J. A. THIRD, M.A., 
Head Master, Spier’s School, Beith. 3s. 
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&c OCX’S 

NEW PUBLICATIONS AND TEXT-BOOKS FOR THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE LOCAL 
EXAMINATIONS, THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SCHOOLS EXAMINATIONS, LONDON 
UNIVERSITY, AND COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS EXAMINATIONS. 


LATIN. 

MACMILLAN'S ELEMENTARY LATIN-ENGUIH EICnOHARY. By Rev. 

G. H. Nall, MA. 3*. fid. 

B(fOLIlH-L 1TIK and LATIV-BHQLIBH DTOriONABIES. By Prof. C. D. 

Yowqe. Each •old separately, 3a fid.; or, complete, 7s. 6d. 

MACMILLAN'S LATIN COURSE Bv A. M. Poor, M.A., and W. E. P. 
Pastis, M.A. FIRST PART, 3. 01,; SECOND PART. 4«. Sd. 

MACMILLAN'S SHORTER LATIN COURSE. Bein<f an Abridgment of 

Macmillan’. Latin Cmi™. FIRST PART, li. «d.; KEY, *>. sd. net. SECOND 
PART, 2 n ; KEY. 4*. (id. net. 

MBKSNBR'S LATIN PHRASE-BOOK. Tianslatod by H. W. Aideic, M.A. 

48. fid. 

CJEIAR.—THE GALLIC WAR. Edited by Rev. Jonx Bond, M.A., and Rev. 

A. 8. Wali-ole. M.A. 4«. fid. 

-GALLIC WAR. With Notea and V-valmlarv. Book IV. By C. 

Bryans, M.A. Is. C<1.—Book V. By C. Cih.iik k, M.A- l«. fid. 

CICERO.—DB AMICITIA. With Notes ami Vocabulary. By E. S. Sm t k- 
Bi nou, M.A. Is. 6(1. 

-CATILINE ORATIONS. Edited by A 8. Wiikiks, Litt.D. 2*. Od. 

- THE SECOND PHILIPPIC ORATION. Edited by J. K. B. Mayo*, 

M.A. 3s. fid. 

BTJTROPIU8. Book* T. and II. With Notes and Vocabulary. By W. Wir.cn, 

II.A., and C. G. l>i rnri.r>, M.A. Is. fid. 

HORACB—ODB" Will; Notes and Vocabulary. By T. E. Ptr.s, M.A. 

Books II. and III. Is. fid. each. 

- SATIRES. Editod by A. Pji.mku, M A. 5s. 

LIVY. With Notes nnd Vncibtilnrv. By Rev. W. W. Caprs and J. E. 
Meliivimi. M.A. Books \ XI. and XXII. Is. fid.«acli. 

OVID — EASY BBLFOTION& from nVID In ELEGIAC VERSE. With Note* 

and Vocabulary. By H. Wilkinson. M.A. Is. fid. 

PEUEDRUS.—FABLES. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. G. H. Nai.l, 
M.A.. 1,. ml. 

- SBIECT FABIE3. With Notea and Vocabulary. By Rev. A. S. 

Walpola, M.A. 1b. fid. 

PLAUTUS.—MILBB GL0RIO8U8 Edited by R. Y. Tykeiu, M.A. 3e. 6d. 
TACITUS.—THE HISTORIES. Books I. and II. Edited by A. D. Godlkt, 
M.A. 3s. 6d. 

VIRGIL.—JENETD. With Notes and Vocnbu’ary. Book IT. By T. K. Pack, 
M.A. 1*. fid.—Book VI. By T. E. Puik, M A Is. fid.-Book VII. By R-v. A. 
Oalveht. M.A. la fid. — Book VIII. By Rev. A. Cvi.vekt, M.A. Is. fid.—Book IX. By 
Rev. II. M. Stkphknmjx, M.A. Is. fid. 

GREEK. 

MACMILLAN * GREBE COURSE. Edited by the Rev. W. Gi nion Ri rut*- 
ford, M.A., LL.lv. 11 rad M:ist< r of Westminster. 

Fine Greek Grammar. Bv the R^v. w. Oumion Rl therfoed, M.A., 
LL.D. ACCIDENCE. 2s.—SYNTAX. 2 A.-Toi-. ther. :ia fid. 

E*»y Bxerciiei in Greek Accidence. By H. G. Unduhiu., M.A. 2s. 
Second Greek Bxerclee Book By Kev. w. A. Bsahi>, m.a. 2s. od. 

Easy I zeroise* on the First Greek Syntax. By the Rev. G. B. Nu.l, 

M.A 2a Sd. 

MACMILLAN’S GREEK READER. With Notes, Vocabulary, and Exorcises. 

By F. H. Cocos, M.A. 3s. 

AN INTRODUCTION to GREEK FROBE COMPOSITION. By B. Pm. as, 

M.A. 2s. sd. 

PASSAGES for GREEK TRANSLATION for LOWER FORMS. By G. H. 

Pc.coca M.A , aud E. W. W. Bru., M.A. Is. lid. 
jnCHYLUS.—PROMBTHBUS VINCTUB. Wiih Notes snd Vooabularv. Bv 
Fast. H. M. SrrrnrsHos. M.A. Is. od. Edited by E. E. Siars, M.A., aud Sr. J. B. 
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SATURDAY: 16 SEPTEMBER, 1809. 

Farciminosum Eruditio; or, The 
Instruction of Sausages. 

Before we discuss things, it is always well to discuss 
terms, and, so far as possible, to define them. This is 
more than usually true in such a matter as Education, 
which is so complex and contentious in itself, and so 
commonly misused, both in thought and practice. The 
best treasury of terms, in scholarly English, is Johnson's 
Dictionary ; and, if we turn to that, we find a distinction 
set up at once, by Johnson and his authorities, between 
Education and Instruction. The first is defined as 
“ Formation of manners in youth; the manner of breed¬ 
ing youth; nurture.” The second is defined as “ The act 
of teaching; in formation.” In the last word of each 
definition we find the contrast between Education and In¬ 
struction. One has to do with nurture; the other, with 
information. Johnson again, quoting from Hooker, 
records the following piece of good sense: “Education 
and instruction are the means, the one by use, the other by 
precept, to make our natural faculty of reason both the 
better and the sooner to judge rightly between truth and 
error.” 

So far as Education is the “ formation of manners in 
youth,” we may put it on one side, because manners are 
no longer taught, and are hardly practised, especially by 
teachers. It is an old maxim, that “Manners makyth 
man ”: manners, in Wykeham’s phrase, connoting morals; 
and the remaining fragments of both are now being 
devoured apace by the twin monsters, Democracy and 
Plutocracy, who in the end will disagree mortally with one 
another, and bring back “ Universal Darkness.” 

In the meanwhile, in this reign of the precursor, “dul- 
ness,” we may confine ourselves to the subject of instruction. 
The great fault of our present methods of instruction is, 
that its victims are crammed with isolated and unconnected 
facts, while nothing is done to educate their minds. This 
fault prevails through our whole scheme of instruction, 
from our primary schools to our so-called universities. 
The former are not at present our concern. We need only 
say, that unhappy infants are literally gorged and over¬ 
loaded with dull facts. They are crammed with superficial 
primers, which play over the surface of many subjects and 
really explain none of them ; and no one subject is either 
taught thoroughly for its own sake, or as an instrument for 
educating the mind, and teaching its owner how to think. 
This vicious practice was brought in by the system of pay¬ 
ment by results, which, together with the examination 
system, has been the ruin of education, especially at the 
universities. 

In those venerable places the degree used to be a pledge 
that the recipient had lived for some long time at his 
university, and had gone through a leisured scheme of 
exercises and studies, in which he had shown publicly his 
industry and skill. The degree meant that its owner had 
lived in a certain atmosphere, and been steeped in it. 
Nowadays, it means little more than that he has satisfied 
a board of examiners ; and his powers are tested by exam¬ 
ination papers, in which luck, or health, or nerve, or a 
dozen other accidents, may be more decisive than parts 
or learning. Examinations, we make bold to say, are the 
ruin of education. It is not our business to suggest an 
alternative to them. We merely point to their defects. 
These are similar in kind, and worse in degree, than the 
defects we have noted in primary education. A university 
student has now to dabble in too many subjects; he, 
therefore, plays over the surface of them all; he never 


goes below the surface of any one; he, too, depends on 
primers and half knowledge and cram. Besides, so great 
is his pressure of time and subjects that he cannot linger 
by the way, nor follow any line of investigation for him¬ 
self, nor work thoroughly at any subject, nor indulge his 
curiosity and taste. It would be as dangerous to know 
more than his examiners as to know less than their con¬ 
ventional and external questions. The method of dealing 
with such questions has been reduced to a fine art. Given 
a subject and a set of text-books and a few terms’ experi¬ 
ence, and the professional crammer knows to a nicety what 
will, and what will not, be set as questions in the schools. 
He reduces his cunning to a system, and sells it in the 
form of lectures. After a time he may improve it still 
farther, and sell it in the form of a primer to a larger 
audience. All this is of great famo and use to the pro¬ 
fessional crammer. It may lead him in time to Parliament 
or into the Cabinet, as in the case of Robert Lowe; but 
it is of less rise to the intelligence of the persons crammed. 
When the classics are taught in this way they cease to be 
literature; they do not convey high thought or a large 
experience of men and things; they are not, as they were, 
litterae humaniores, stud:a humanitatis et litterarum. Their 
humanity is not perceived; their literature is not caught; 
they are little more than vehicles for conveying pedantic 
information, in the German manner, by means of notes on 
arch (oology and grammar. 

English literature, too, is attempted in the same way. 
It is either an instrument for teaching philology or for 
dissecting history. Shakespeare, for instance, seems to be 
annotated and taught only that we may perceive his 
anachronisms and his blunders in geography. Words¬ 
worth might be used as a guide to botany, and Keats to 
astronomy. When great authors are taught by lectures 
for the purposes of examination, it is difficult to see how 
any other results can be obtained, except those which 
Mr. Gosse proclaimed when he was Clark Lecturer. 

That philosophy should be taught in this way is even 
more ludicrous. To have every philosopher indigested 
into short notes, to listen to chatter about his system and 
all other systems, is offensive and absurd. How much 
sounder to leam any one system thoroughly, to possess the 
mind and method of any one great master, and to be able 
to apply it through life to other systems, to the whole 
range of philosophy and thought. This was the old, 
sound way, and it is still the best. It was and, we 
believe, is the way in the Scottish universities. 

A similar way should be followed in the classics, 
and in our own literature. Instead of learning about 
the Greek and Latin authors, or cramming them in 
crowds, we should steep ourselves in one or two, until we 
possess him. This was the old way. Our predecessors, 
with all their faults or failures, carried something of the 
classics into their lives and writings. They quoted them 
in Parliament, or made pretty mottoes to their essays, or 
used them happily in talk and letters. At the best, they 
caught their mind and style, and wove them into the tex¬ 
ture of their own thoughts and writing, as Thackeray 
used his Horace. It was in this way that the little 
essayists and minor poets of last century used their models. 
If they knew nothing but Horace or Virgil, they made a 
fine use of him, and conveyed him, to our profit, into their 
own work. 

Of education, in Johnson’s meaning of the term, we 
have too little. Our instruction is Tittle more than a 
sausage manufactory, in which the chief and only art 
is to cram as many raw fragments as possible into a 
given void; which they fill, indeed, and over-fill, but by 
which they never are assimilated. This result, perhaps, is 
what we might expect from Germanic methods of educa¬ 
tion, and German tastes in pursuing and satisfying them. 
From this, the passago is easy to the concoctions of filth 
and folly in Laputa; but, in describing them, we should 
trespass into the realms of science, with which we have 
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neither space nor inclination to deal at present. We will 
only quote Johnson’s eulogy of Socrates: “ It was his 
labour,” he says, “ to turn philosophy from the study of 
nature to speculations upon life; but the innovators, whom 
I oppose, are turning our attention from life to nature. 
They seem to think that we are placed here to watch the 
growth of plants, or the motions of the stars. Socrates 
was rather of opinion that what we had to learn was, how 
to do good and avoid evil ” ; or, for our present purpose, 
how to acquire good literature and avoid the evil of bad 
systems and baa teachers; how to be educated instead of 
merely instructed, or stuffed like sausages with meat which 
we never shall digest, however much we may be “ varie et 
minutim conciea came referti.” Gk 


The Reading Class. 

I took down my old school Header the other day, and 
turned its pages. Lines that have haunted me through 
life were there, and somehow I marvelled to find them in 
the same old places on the page. Old fancies and dim 
apprehensions and boyish flights of fancy came back: 
the book had the charm of a diary. Ineffaceable im¬ 
pressions! Ineffaceable? Yes; but how dull and trivial and 
irrelevant many of them seemed! How curiously selected, 
those fateful passages of prose and veree! 

I had a vision of my sufferings in the long hot after- 
neons when we stood up, thirty-six of us in a line. 
InAcrNous sat at his desk, and stroked his beard, and 
played with the destinies of the afternoon. What would 
he select? “The Death of Hume” or “Joy Over One 
Sinner,” or “ Robinson Crusoe’s Method of Making 
Bread,” or Miall on “ Political Monasticism ” ? Many of 
the pieces in the Header were. so forbidding that I 
marvelled—not that Ibaodndub made us read them, but 
that he endured to hear them read; that he could calmly 
order us to declaim Dr. Arnold on “ Classical Education ” 
when the “ Story of Le Fevre ” was possible. His choice 
made, he called the page, and we turned to it in hope and 
fear. What stones we found in place of eggs! To hope 
for “ Skating— a Man In! ” and to find Hallam on “ The 
Effects of the Feudal System ” ! To have willed “ Sir 
Roger de Coverley at Home ” (and some of us held that 
Iracundus’ choice could be silently influenced), and to be 
confronted with a sermon by Dr. M’Cosh! It was all very 
well for Iracundus, who at five o’clock would go home to 
do what he liked and prepare for a good dinner; but to 
us these selections were mere incomprehensible visitations 
of dulness. There were pieces so arid and improving that 
even Hawthorne’s essay, “ A Rill from the Town Pump,” 
seemed exciting. It was the Town Pump of Salem, that 
talked through its spout in a blend of temperance lecture 
and reminiscence. One passage is graven on my memory. 
A gouty old gentleman having taken a drink, the Pump 
soliloquises: 

What! he limps by without so much as thanking me, 
as if my hospitable offers were meant only for people who 
have no wine cellars. Well, well, sir ; no- harm done, I 
hope. Go, draw the cork, tip the decanter; but when 
your great toes set you a-roaring it will be no affair of 
mine. If gentlemen love the pleasant titillation of the 
gout, it is all one to the Town Pump. This thirsty dog, 
with his red tongue lolling out. does not scorn my 
hospitality, but stands on his hind legs, and laps eagerly 
out of the trough. See how lightly he capers away again ! 
Jowler, did your worship ever have the gout ? 

Oh, the humour we forced into this question to Jowler • 
As the reader of the moment stumbled toward it, the 
laughter of thirty-six youngsters was set on a hair- 
trigger, and when the question was at last enunciated with 
the stock accent, the explosion was instant. No iteration 
could stale the jest, and it is odd to think that now, when 
we axo separated by seas, and gulfs wider than seas, 


we each revert to that preposterous oasis in the reading 
lesson—“ Jowler, did your worship ever have the gout ? ” 
The Pump goes on to babble about the days when it was a 
crystal spring. “ Indian sagamores drank of it from 
time immemorial.” This word sagamores pleased me 
hugely. I did not know what sagamores might be, but 
gradually visualised them as tall ancient Indians with 
brown skins and white beards, and heads full of the wisdom 
that is not in books, and the picture serves me still. 

Endicott and bis followers came next, and often knelt 
down to drink, dipping their long beards in the spring. 
The richest goblet, then, was of birch bark. Governor 
Winthrop, after a journey afoot from Boston, drank here 
out of the hollow of his hand. The elder Higginson here 
wet his palm, and laid it on the brow of the first town- 
bom child. 

This passage aggravated our schoolroom thirst. But I 
was fascinated by the elder Higginson, who struck mo as 
an excessively superior person, whose palm, not the water, 
was the means of grace. 

Oratory had a prominent place in our Reader, and some of 
us were not averse to declaiming the speeches of Chatham, 
Burke, Brougham, and John Bright. The gem of the 
speeches was Lord Thurlow’s “ Reply to the Duke of 
Grafton.” It was so short that one boy had the whole of 
it to himself; and its splendid scorn, and. crescendo of self- 
respect, brought the opportunity for much vocal display. 
A note in the book explained that the “ Duke of Grafton 
had, in tho House of Lords, reproached Lord Thurlow 
with his plebeian extraction.” I am not sure that I had 
the clearest idea of what “plebeian extraction” might 
signify, but I perfectly grasped the statement that “ Lord 
Thurlow rose from the Woolsack and advanced slowly to 
the place from which the Lord Chancellor addresses the 
House,” and that he “fixed his eyes upon the Duke.” 
Who does not know by heart that lofty reply beginning : 
“ My Lords, I am amazed; yes, my Lords, I am amazed 
at his grace’s speech ” (the Reader assigned only a small 
g to his Grace), and ending thus: 

Nay more, I can and will say, that as a peer of Parlia¬ 
ment, as Speaker of this right honourable house, as Keeper 
of the Great Seal, as Guardian of His Majesty’s conscience, 
as Lord High Chancellor of England; nay, even in that 
character alone in which the noble duke would think it an 
affront to be considered, but which character none can deny 
me—as a MAN, I am at this moment as respectable—I beg 
leave to add, as much respected, as the proudest peer I now 
look down upon. 

Twenty-three years are annulled as I read the old footnote 
which assured us that “the effect of this speech, both 
within the walls of Parliament and out of them, was pro¬ 
digious.” Another speech was John Bright’s great 
philippic against the “incapable and guilty Administra¬ 
tion ” which had rushed the country into the Crimean war. 
The passage in which he thrilled the House of Commons, 
by pointing to the gaps which the war had made on its 
own Benches, lias a perennial beauty : 

Here, sitting near me, very often sat the member for 
Frome, Colonel Boyle. I met him a short time before he 
went out, near Hyde Park Corner. I asked him whether 
he was going out ? He answered, he was afraid he was; 
not afraid in the sense of personal fear—he knew not that; 
but he said, with a look and a tone I shall never forget, 
“ It’s uo light matter for a man who has a wife and five 
little children.” The stormy Euxiue is now his grave. 
On the other side of the house sat a member with whom 
I was not acquainted, who has lost his life, and another of 
whom I knew something, Colonel Blair. Who is there 
that does not recollect his frauk, amiable, and manly 
countenance? Well, but the place that knew him shall 
know him no more for ever. 

Even here (such are the curious workings of a boy’s mind 
when receiving new impressions) tho thing that dwelt with 
me was the fact that John Bright had met Colonel Boyle 
“ near Hyde Park Corner.” I had yet to see London, and 
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this picture of one man meeting another man near Hyde 
Park Comer warmed my imagination far more than “ the 
stormy Euxine,” which, indeed, savoured of geography. 

The contentment with which a boy will accept a colloca¬ 
tion of words to which he can attach no meaning, but 
which he vaguely enjoys, is remarkable. Thus, in Lamb’s 
essay, “ In Praise of Chimney Sweepers,” we were 
advised to give the small chimney-sweep twopence, but “ if 
it be starving weather, and to the proper troubles of his 
hard occupation a pair of kibed heels (no unusual accom¬ 
paniment) be superadded, the demand on thy humanity 
will surely rise to a tester.” Kibed heels! a tester!—how 
sagely some of us read these words, understanding them 
not at all. Coleridge’s “ Hymn Before Sunrise in the 
Yale of Chamouni ” opens with the lines : 

Had thou a charm to stay the morning-star 
In his steep course P So long he seems to pause 
On thy bald, awful head, O sovran Blanc ! 

The Arve and Arveiron at thy base 
Save ceaselessly. 

During several years I believed the Arve and Arveiron 
to be a pair of witches or wizards ; and perpetually 
I wondered what it was they raved about ceaselessly. The 
selection of poetry was not inspiriting for boys of fourteen. 
We had passages from Shakespeare, Milton, Goldsmith, 
and Cowper. But we seemed to be always reading Mrs. 
Alexander’s “ Burial of Moses,” Gray’s “ Elegy,” and an 
egregious and insincere temperance poem by Dr. Johnson 
(who ought to be ashamed of himself for writing it), 
beginning: 

Oh, water for me, bright water for me, 

Give wiue to the tremulous debauchee. 

It is a pity that the “Elegy” is put before boys, to be 
conned and monotoned until their chance of enjoying it in 
middle life is lost. To boys the whole poem is unreal, and 
its effect is but to freeze the genial current of their souls. 

Rarely, rarely, came the spirit of delight in those reading 
classes of the late seventies! Once I was under the spell 
of literature ; once there came a reading which left more 
than a phrase to pursue me through life. It ended with 
these words: “ The genius making no answer, I turned 
about to address myself to him a second time, but I found 
that he had left me. I then turned again to the vision 
which I had been so long contemplating; but, instead of 
the rolling tide, the arched bridge, and the happy islands, 
I saw nothing but the long, hollow valley of Bagdat, with 
oxen, sheep, and camels grazing upon the sides of it.” And 
remembering the spell which the “ Vision of Mirza ” 
threw over me in the great schoolroom, I have thought that 
such impressions should have been many, not few. That 
they were few seems to have been no fault of mine. Our 
Reader was in all things too improving: its essays were 
dry and its stories dabby, and little that was spacious or 
beautiful to a boy’s apprehension was to be found between 
its covers. Of romance hardly a hint. When I find that 
I can return to such pages with affection, I am led to 
wonder whether the ideal school Reader exists—a Reader 
which with psychological insight gives boys the best and 
strongest they are able to receive, yet plays tenderly on 
tender minds. He who compiles a school Reading-book 
has a great opportunity. Has that opportunity been 
fully taken ? I merely ask. Z. 


In some btates, as a consequence of the violent move¬ 
ments experienced in almost all directions, there has come 
about a certain overpressure in the system of education, 
the harm of which will be more generally felt hereafter; 
though even now it is perfectly well recognised by capable 
and honest authorities. Capable men live in a sort of 
despair over the fact that they are bound by the rules of 
their office to teach and communicate things which they 
look upon as useless and hurtful.— Cwjthe, 


Professions for Boys. 

The picture of the British parent with a son of fifteen to 
launch into life is a rather pathetic one. He is con¬ 
fronted by innumerable wicket-gates, each of them guarded 
by a gentleman in cap and gown holding a packet of 
examination papers, and by another gentleman, no less 
terrifying and important, jingling a still hungry bag of 
sovereigns. Through which of these wicket-gates shall 
he propel his progeny with anj’ certainty that, admittance 
gained, the path will lead to a competency and an honoured 
old age? How, even, with the crowd of other anxious 
parents jostling him, is he to come near the wicket-gates 
at all? It is to aid the parent in estimating the difficulties, 
the expenses, and the chances by the various professions 
that Messrs. Pechell and Nolan have compiled their volume 
on Professions for Boys (Beeton & Co.), of which a Second 
and enlarged edition has just appeared. 

The first thing that strikes one in turning the pages of 
this work, which is severely prosaic and statistical, is the 
amazing number of careers open to the British boy wherein 
he may be reasonably sure of making a comfortable living. 
The second thing to give the reader pause is the fearful 
tangle of examinations through which the British parent 
must project a speculative eye before he can choose his 
son’s career. There is, perhaps, something encouraging 
in this to those who rejoice in the opening up of afi 
rofessions to brains, and scorn the days when money 
ought entrance, and interest secured promotion. It is as 
though the army, the navy, the Church, and the stage, 
to say nothing of the Institute of Chartered Accountants, 
the profession of dentistry, and the agricultural interest, 
should offer a delightful income on an ascending scale to 
any youth who can make 60 per cent, of the marks on an 
examination paper. One might imagine that as education 
is, technically, free—and education is the key to all the 
professions—the British parent might give his son a free 
choice. But if the parent reads this book with the atten¬ 
tion it merits, he will find to his dismay that the education 
which the Civil Service Commissioners, for instance, re¬ 
quire is by no means free, and that not even the Church 
is open to the aspiring candidate without an outlay which 
must run into several hundreds of pounds. 

Take, for example, the army. Purchase in the army 
has been abolished for a generation. But what happens 
when the parent determines to send his son into the army 
by way of Sandhurst. There are several public schools 
which take the boy of fifteen into an army class and pass 
him successfully through the entrance examination to 
Sandhurst? The average boy, however, will not get 
through without the crammer’s aid, which will coat any¬ 
thing up to £500. Expenses at Sandhurst will amount to 
about £150 a year, while outfit, uniform, books, &0., will 
account for something like another £200. So that the 
newly-joined subaltern has cost his father, as a rule, about 
£1,000 since he left school. Wherefore the parent gains 
little from the abolition of the purchase system. To enter 
the navy is somewhat less expensive. From the time he 
proceeds to the Britannia training ship, to the day when he 
is appointed midshipman, the naval officer will have cost 
his father about £800. Furthermore, it must be remem¬ 
bered that neither the sub-lieutenant in the navy nor the 
subaltern in the army can possibly subsist on the pay he 
receives from the nation he fights for. 

More cheerful, at the first glance, is the prospect offered 
to the British parent by the Civil Service. There are sixty 
thousand civil servants in the United Kingdom alone, and 
everyone of these can live on his pay so soon as he has won 
his appointment. Moreover, the first class Government 
clerk has a very generous pay to live upon, while the 
Indian civilian is worth “ four hundred a year alive or 
dead ” so soon as he has satisfied tire examiners. 

But in spite of all that has lately been done to am n g 
mate the examinations for Home and India Civil Ser vilie 
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and to raise the age of admission so as to open the com¬ 
petition to the best men from the Universities—in spite of 
all this, the crammer has not been eliminated. And the 
parent who would see his son a member of the finest Civil 
Service in the world must not only have a son whose 
brains are well above the average, but he must also have a 
purse that will stand a pretty considerable drain. 

Looking further down the list of possibilities, we find 
every Government appointment, in Patent Office, Office of 
Woods, Excise, and Courts of Justice is hedged by an 
examination; that candidates are so numerous that only 
the best prepared can succeed, and that special prepara¬ 
tion implies special expense. Outside the Government 
service, too, the man in cap and gown meets the youth at 
every gateway. Suppose, for example, he wishes to be an 
accountant. The Institute of Chartered Accountants con¬ 
fronts him—in cap and gown—with a Preliminary, an 
Intermediate, and a Final, in which he must show know¬ 
ledge of the rights and duties of liquidators, trustees, 
and receivers; of the bankruptcy law, and the law of 
arbitration and awards, as well as of some such subject 
as botany, animal physiology, or electricity. Even the 
bank clerk is encouraged to present himself for examination, 
and it is only a question of time for the farmer to flaunt a 
degree at the weekly market. 

On the whole this volume opens a somewhat appalling 
prospect to the British parent, seeing that nearly every 
profession but that of the stockbroker involves an examina¬ 
tion, or even several examinations ; the unpleasant chance 
of failure when it is too late to change, and the certainty 
of heavy fees for special preparation. And the Stock 
Exchange, with its necessity for plentiful capital and heavy 
guarantee, is not a profession for the million. At the end 
of the volume, however, the parent may find some small 
consolation. If his son has failed for the navy, the army, 
and the civil services; if he show no disposition for archi¬ 
tecture, the stage, or fruit-growing in the Channel Islands, 
if he cannot obtain even a post as secretary or teacher, ho 
may, provided he be of good physique, obtain a billet in 
the Natal police, wherein “the mental examination de¬ 
mands intelligence.” Supposing, too, that his intelligence 
has not reached the requisite pitch by the time he is thirty, 
he has five more years in which to qualify for the Durban 
police. If he cannot satisfy this test by the time he is 
thirty-five, one might almost despair of finding him a pro¬ 
fession at all, were it not that our authors have dropped a 
curious little article on “The Church Missionary Society” 
into the closing pages of their book. From the missionary, 
as from the stockbroker, no examination is required. But 
his wife, for obvious reasons, must bo suitable; and we 
gather that the hire is worthy of the labourer. 


Text-Books, School Books, &c. 

English Books. 

Selections from the Source 1 of English History. Edited 
by Prof. C. W. Colby. (Longmans.) 

The object of this book is to give the student a notion 
of the kind of materials out of which his Bright or 
Gardiner or Bansome or Oman is constructed. It con¬ 
sists of a series of extracts, translated where necessary, 
from important historical documents, from chroniclers, 
and from letters, diaries and the like, such as the 
“ Paston Letters,” contemporary with the events they 
record. Prof. Colby’s selection, his bibliographical notes 
on the writers quoted, and his introduction on the study 
of first-hand literary material are all admirable, and the 
book must be highly recommended to any teacher who 
wishes to make the study of history a living thing. Its 
only fault is that, as it covers the whole course of English 
history, the extracts are necessarily neither long enough 


nor numerous enough; and here it is at a disadvantage 
when compared with the little series of “ periods ” com¬ 
piled, if we remember rightly, by Prof. York Powell and 
others, under the title of “ English History from Contem¬ 
porary Writers.” We are rather amused to find Prof. 
Colby, who writes for boys “ sixteen years old,” telling 
them that they may meet with some unfamiliar allusions, 

“ but few which a glance at the Encyclopedia Britannica 
will not clear up.” Prof. Colby holds a chair at the 
McGill University. Surely boys of sixteen do not, in 
America, use tho Encyclopedia Britannica as an habitual 
book of reference! 

Julius Cesar. Edited by Mr. Brimley Johnson. (Black¬ 
wood.) 

This book is intended for junior forms, and Mr. Johnson 
has attempted to concentrate interest upon the story 
of the play without dwelling unduly upon the minutie 
either of philology or of literary criticism. The in¬ 
troduction is full, but hardly explanatory enough for 
the class of readers aimed at. We observe a mistake 
of “ Macklyn’s Diary ” for “ Machyn’s Diary.” The notes 
are numerous and very brief; but there are already a score 
of school editions of Julius Cesar, and there is no very 
marked distinction between Mr. Johnson’s and several of 
these. 

Lays of Ancient Borne. Edited by J. H. Flather. (Pitt 
Press.) 

Excellent as this Beader is, it can hardly be said 
to supply a felt want. The Lays, however, although 
Matthew Arnold did call them “pinchbeck,” are an 
excellent initiation into literature, and we are glad to 
find boys encouraged to read them. Mr. Flather has 
supplied all the information that could conceivably be 
required in addition to Macaulay’s own prefaces and notes. 

English Etymology. By Dr. F. Kluge and Dr. F. Lutz. 

(Black ie.) 

This is not a treatise, but a “ select glossary.” The 
authors write: “We have confined ourselves to 
selecting all words the history of which bears on the 
development of the language at large. We have, there¬ 
fore, in the first place, traced back to the older periods 
loan words of Scandinavian, French, and Latin origin, and 
such genuine English words as may afford matter for 
linguistic investigation.” The book should prove a power¬ 
ful rival to the well-known “ Concise Dictionary” of Prof. 
Skeat, to whom, of course, the authors, as they gracefully 
acknowledge, owe much. The relation of English words 
to their Teutonic and Bomance relatives is very clearly 
and simply set out, and as the arrangement is alpha¬ 
betical, the glossary is a much more practical one to 
consult than Prof. Skeat’s learned and original volume. 
Of course, however, it is not quite so complete. The 
authors throw out a useful hint to teachers when 
they suggest the value of dealing with a group of 
words at a time. “ Special interest attaches, for instance, 
to words of early Christian origin, to the names of 
festivals and the days of the week. Besides these, the 
names of the various parts of the house and of the materials 
used in building, the words for cattle and the various 
kinds of meat, for eating and drinking, &c., might be 
made the subject of a suggestive discussion. On treating 
etymology in this way, the teacher will have the advantage 
of converting a lesson on the growth of the English lan¬ 
guage into an inquiry into the history of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, thus lending to a naturally dry subject a fresh charm 
and a deeper meaning.” There tire some fascinating 
studies in this mode of treatment in Prof. Karl Pearson’s 
Chances of Death. Mr. Lyde has taught geography to 
200 pupils a day for twelve years, and has examined 
25,000 candidates in the subject during the last fivo years. 
Therefore he ought to know something about it. 
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Geography of Africa. By L. W. Lyde. (Black.) 

Excellently lucid and well-arranged. Mr. Lyde is to be 
commended lor the care he takes to bring out the dependence 
of the civilisation of countries on their physical features, 
and for his wise decision to exclude small maps from 
his book, thereby sending students back to their neglected 
atlases. On the other hand, a little more anthropology 
would not have been amiss. Among the general chapters 
on Africa as a whole might have been included one on 
the main divisions and relationships of the native peoples. 

Blackwood ’1 Literature Readers. Edited by John Adams. 
(Blackwood.) 

Mr. Adams has gone to great pains in collecting extracts, 
and has compiled some ingenious questions upon them. 
We should have thought, nevertheless, that the obvious 
classics of the schoolroom, which, however hackneyed to 
older readers, are often all new to every fresh generation, 
would have served the educational purpose just as well as 
some of his more out-of-the-way selections. The “First 
Header ” contains some rather amazing things. It opens 
with an extract, translated from the German, in which 
occurs the phrase, “Edward slept hardly any that night” ; 
and in an account of Polyphemus, “adapted from Homer,” 
the child is told that the Cyclops had “ one long eyelash 
going from ear to ear.” We cannot think whom the 
“ Fourth Reader ” is meant for. A boy or girl capable 
of appreciating snippets from Sterne and Izaak Walton 
and Samuel Butler should not be reading snippets at all. 

The Adventures of Beowulf. Paraphrased and edited by Miss 
Clara Thomson. (Marshall.) 

Tiie introduction, giving an account of the conjectured 
early Teutonic life and poetry, is admirable ; the para¬ 
phrase itself a little less so. Miss Thomson is too much 
under the dominion of a Latinised vocabulary; and you 
can only paraphrase Beowulf by sticking as closely as 
possible to the Anglo-Saxon. William Morris, in his best 
moods, should have been the model. 

Selections from Addison's Spectator. Edited by Mrs. Martin. 
(Blackie.) 

This is an abridgment of an earlier selection by Mrs. 
Barbauld, and most of the introduction is Mrs. Barbauld’s 
also. The volume is a useful addition to Messrs. Blackie’s 
marvellously good and cheap “ School and Home Library.” 

Kant on Education. By Miss Annette Churton. (Kegan 
Paul.) 

Here we have the somewhat scrappy notes for Kant’s 
lectures on “ Ptedagogics ” brought out by his pupil, 
Theodor Rink; and Mrs. Rhys Davids has contributed a 
suggestive introduction on the bearing of Kant’s views, 
and especially on their relation to the revolutionary 
doctrines of Rousseau. 


Latin. 

Virgil: Georgic III., and Virgil: JEneid XI. Edited by 
T. E. Page, M.A. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Mr. Page has here given, in his additions to this well- 
known series of Elementary Classics, examples of careful 
and thorough editing. Every possible difficulty is ex¬ 
plained, and all allusions of the most learned of ancient 
poets carefully unfolded. The vocabularies are sufficiently 
full, that to JEneid XI. being the work of Rev. G. H. 
Hall, whose philological suggestions are sufficient for 
beginners — pegs on which a teacher could hang much 
useful and pleasant learning for apt pupils. The intro¬ 
ductions, which, of course, are for the most part identical, 
are good, and the literary comparisons made or suggested 
throughout them and the notes are excellent. Either 
would be a good term’s work in Latin poetry. 


The JEneid of Vergil. Book XII. Edited by A. Sidgwick, 
M.A. (Cambridge : University Press.) 

The editor’s fine scholarship and critical faculty are again 
shown in this little book, and his handling of the last is 
not loss admirable than that of the first book of the great 
Roman epic—which latter we reviewed just a year ago. 
Writing for learners more mature than Mr. Page’s, the 
style is more severe, and the teaching perhaps more 
systematic. We notice as particularly useful the notes on 
similes and on subjunctive uses, and the index to the notes. 

VeroiVs JEneid. Books I.—III. Edited by W. Coutts, M.A. 
(W. H. White & Co.) 

Mr. Coutts has taken great pains with this edition, and 
has made it certainly useful for the lower forms of schools. 
The Life shows much reading, and is pleasantly written, 
and the summaries give the story at considerable length. 
We think the addition of a vocabulary, where so large a 
part of the poem is read, of doubtful value : a dictionary, 
and a good one, is required. The notes are full, but 
simple, confined almost entirely to points of grammar and 
translation. We regret that we cannot give more praise 
to what is evidently the fruit of much labour and thought. 

Ceesar de Bello Gallico. Book III. Edited for Beginners 
by E. 8. Shuckburgh, M.A. (Cambridge: University 
Press.) 

This, and the companion volume, Book IT., by the same 
editor, may be noticed together. They belong to the same 
series as Mr. Sidgwick’s Vergil in separate books, and are 
thoroughly well done. The historian of Rome, whose 
Elementary History is one of the best introductions we 
know to its subject, naturally dwells specially on the his¬ 
torical aspects of his author; and the sketch-maps and 
illustrative drawings are excellent features. The notes 
are good and short, and the modern names of Gaulish 
places always given. Maps of France, to face those of 
Gaul, would make the book complete. The introduction 
to Book IV., in itself the most interesting to English boys, 
is even better than that to Book III. 

Satura Grammatica; or, Latin Critical Notes. By E. G. A. 

Beckwith, B A. (Bell & Sons.) 

The author’s modesty disarms criticism of these somewhat 
unsystematic notes, which are avowedly only practical hints 
on grammar, for the use of candidates for military exam¬ 
inations. The work of such a book can only be tested in 
practice, but it deals with an astonishing variety of points, 
and is always clear, and generally correct. There are, how¬ 
ever, some obvious misprints: Lewis (and Short) ’s Dic¬ 
tionary we know, but not Lewes', and “shake” reads 
queerly for anguis (p. 67). 


Greek. 

Xenophon: Anabasis IV. Edited by G. M. Edwards, M.A. 

(Cambridge: University Press.) 

We have nothing but praise for this admirable little book. 
Introduction, notes, and vocabulary are all equally good. 
Points of history, grammatical uses, and Greek military 
and social customs are all made clear and interesting; and 
no better edition could be desired for schoolboys of this 
masterly narrative of one of the greatest achievements in 
ancient or modern warfare. The translations given in the 
notes deserve special praise. 

The Medea of Euripides. Edited by P. B. Halcombe, 
M.A. (Blackie.) 

Mr. Halcomde has here made a bold attempt to simplify a 
great Greek play by cutting out the choruses, ana con¬ 
necting the iambic portions by current English prose. It 
is doubtful whether such an attempt can succeed, and a 
lover of Greek poetry rather resents it. Apart from this 
sentiment, the work is excellent, and the book is thoroughly 
we 11 equipped for beginners. 
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Plato: Ion. Edited by J. Thompson, M.A. (Camb.), and 

T. E. Mills, M.A. (Oxon.). (W. B. Clive, Univ. Corr. 

Coll. Press.) 

This is a very happy result of scholarly co-operation, and 
a valuable addition to the texts annotated for the London 
University examinations. A useful introduction gives 
all information required for understanding the beautiful 
dialogue that follows; the text is admirably printed; and 
the very full notes leave nothing to be desired. As the 
student of Plato must have a considerable knowledge of 
Greek, there is no vocabulary. The little paragraph on 
the Socratic method (p. 15) deserves to be singled out as 
an excellent piece of condensed comment, and the running 
analysis in the notes is most helpful. 


French. 

Th« Study of Colloquial and Literary French. By P. Shaw 

Jeffrey, M.A. (Whittaker & Co.) 

It is impossible in our limits to do justice to this book, 
which is a thorough-going, comprehensive, and detailed 
method of study. Founded on the German work of Dr. 
Koschwitz, it has been modified to suit the more direct and 
practical, if less scientific, needs of our own people. It 
deals, with admirable fulness, with every department of the 
study of French—language, history, and people; gives the 
best authorities, native and foreign (alas, that so few are 
English!); summarises the standards of examination and 
the courses of instruction in our own country; and points 
out with dearness and precision the best way of following 
these up by residence and study abroad. The concluding 
bibliography is particularly good, and we heartily com¬ 
mend the book to all interested in any part of its subject. 

A Historical French Grammar. By Arscne Darmesteter. 

English edition by Alphonse Hartog. (Macmillan.) 

The early death of the author of this book was a severe loss 
to European language-study, as was that of his equally 
famous and gifted brother James to Oriental letters. But 
this part of his work has been carefully revised and com¬ 
pleted by the competent hands of MM. Muret and Sudre, 
and, as now put into English dress, deserves a hearty wel¬ 
come. Based originally on lectures delivered to classes of 
young women, the book is one of admirable lucidity and 
profound learning pleasantly conveyed. The growth of 
the language, in its pronunciation, word-forms, and syntax, 
is traced with the firm hand of real genius through every 
stage, from the rough speech of Eoman settlers in Gaul to 
the polished, copious, and elegant language of modern 
France. The most fascinating division of the work is that 
which deals with the formation and life of words (Book 
III.), while the most learned and useful, as also the most 
difficult, is that which deals with the phonology—the pro¬ 
gressive development of sounds. Students of scientific 
French grammar will join with the present book—to confine 
them to English authorities—Bracket’s Historical Grammar 
and Dictionary, in the latest editions; these three books 
will give them all that is needed for a sound introduction 
to French philology. 

Historical French Grammar. By Ernest Weekley, M.A. 

(Blackie & Son.) 

Pbof. Weekley has done a great deal of excellent 
work in promoting the study of French, as we have often 
had pleasure in showing, and the present little book is a 
useful addition to that work. Like most of what he has 
done, it is prepared for the use of those studying for the 
examinations of the London University, and is well calcu¬ 
lated to meet their requirements. The laws of sound and 
of word-formation, and the historical accidence, are stated 
and illustrated as clearly and fully as his narrow limits 
will allow; and the chapter on metre, which closes the 
book, is a valuable contribution to a subject too much 
neglected. 


Songs of Deranger. With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabu¬ 
lary by George H. Ely, B.A. (Blackie & Son.) 

These seventeen songs from the genial French chanson- 
nier are delightful, aud give us views of his many- 
sided joyous and tender nature. The short introduction 
gives all that is wanted to understand the man and his 
work, the notes explain everything that might be un¬ 
familiar, and a vocabulaiy makes the little book complete. 
It would be hard to find a nicer class-book. 

Les deux Dossus. By Henry Carnoy. E lited by Emile B. 
Le Francois. (Blackie.) 

Here we have a delightful fairy story, nicely printed, and 
carefully edited for children. The reward of good temper 
and the punishment of envy, as shown in the opposite 
fates of the two hunchbacks, should convey wholesome 
instruction to opening minds. 

Les Viokttes Blanches. Par Emile Eichebourg. Edited by 
F. Julien. (Macmillan.) 

This is, like others of this Primary Series, a charming 
and simple story, that of the struggles and love of a young 
peasant who becomes a famous artist, and it is well chosen 
for children. The vocabulary, however, should be com¬ 
pletely revised, as at present it is neither complete nor 
quite correct. We have also missed notes on some gram¬ 
matical points that require them. It is a dangerous thing 
to omit from a vocabulary words of similar form in both 
languages (pp. 60, 61), as the shades of meaning are often 
very different. 

Cinq-Mars. Par Alfred de Vigny. Adapted and edited 
by G. G. Loane, M.A. (Macmillan.) 

This new volume of Siepmann’s Series is a welcome addi¬ 
tion to it. The plan of the series is now well known, and 
has again been excellently carried out. Cinq-Mars is, 
perhaps, the very best example of the romantic school of 
historical fiction in France, and is a delightful story in 
Scott’s manner. To bring it within the editor’s limits, he 
has been obliged to give only the main story, but this has 
been skilfully done. The introduction, though short, gives 
a very good view of the historical setting of the plot, and 
the notes are satisfactory. 

Picciola. By X. B. Saintine. Edited by Arthur E. Eopes, 
M.A. (Cambridge : University Press.) 

Mr. Eopes is an excellent editor, and this pretty new 
edition of Saintine’s story should revive its old popularity 
as a school book. The notes are clear and brief, and 
every point of difficulty seems to be disposed of; while 
the introductory note gives a sufficient account of the 
book and its author. Mr. Eopes, we observe, no longer 
refers to any special French Grammar. 

French Historical Unseens. By N. E. Toke, B.A. 
(Blackwood.) 

Tnis is an admirable choice of pieces for translation at 
sight, and will be found useful for all classes that have 
mastered the elements of French. The historical extracts, 
averaging a page each, deal with the most interesting facts 
of the history of France, from Henry IV. to 1871, and are 
gathered from the masters of French prose. The second 
part of the book is made up of an equally well-made choice 
of extracts from general literature, a sketch of the history, 
lives of authors, and historical and biographical notes. 

Elementary French Grammar. By Charles 8. Le Harivel. 
(Oliver & Boyd.) 

We have here the elements of French grammar simply 
presented, the rules being clear and the examples and 
exercises well-framed. There is, however, no special 
feature to distinguish it from others of its class. The 
treatise on pronunciation, strangely enough, leaves much 
to be desired— e.g., the remarks on l final, ti, the nasal 
sounds, and the accents, are either defective or positively 
wrong. 
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German. 

B.ossfelds German Grammar. By C. Brenkmann. (Hirsch- 
feld Brothers.) 

The present new edition by Mr. L. A. Happe should win 
a much increased circulation for this valuable book. The 
full English-German vocabulary greatly adds to its useful¬ 
ness, and the carefully-graduated lessons are admirably 
fitted to give learners a sound knowledge of German. The 
special feature of the method is to give each day exercise in 
grammar, reading, translation and re-translation. Both 
exercises in composition and reading extracts are well 
chosen, and the short poetical anthology adds grace to the 
book. The rules are full and clear, and the verb especially 
is adequately treated. 

Goethe’s Hermann and Dorothea. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by James Taft Hatfield. (The Macmillan 
Co., New York.) 

Pbof. Hatfield’s introduction is a sound piece of work, 
giving us abundant learning and careful criticism; the 
notes are full and to the point, but not too numerous; 
and the text, constituted by the light of the latest and 
best authorities, leaves little to be desired. 


Biology and Geology. 

Kirks's Handbook of Physiology. (Fifteenth Edition.) By 

W. D. Halliburton. (John Murray.) 

This new edition of Kirke’s Physiology will be welcomed 
by eveiy teacher of the subject. Here, at all events, is a 
case often “ survival of the fittest ” among books. An ex¬ 
haustive treatise of nearly a thousand pages for which a 
steady demand exists must be admirably adapted to 
the requirements of serious students of the functions of 
the various mammalian organs. Prof. Halliburton has 
included an account of all the more important pieces of 
physiological research which have been published since 
the appearance of the last edition. Though the chief 
theme of the book is human physiology, a glance through 
it is sufficient to demonstrate die interdependence of all 
branches of scientific study. Human physiology—nor, 
indeed, physiology in its broadest sense, whether dealing 
with animals or plants—is not an isolated subject, but 
must rather be regarded as the application of the laws of 
chemistry and physics to the study of life in its multi¬ 
tudinous forms, a truth which these clearly written pages 
amply testify. Indeed, the reader of this volume must 
have a very considerable knowledge of both chemistry and 
physics in order to follow intelligently and understand 
many of the methods and results described. 

Insects: Their Structure and Life. By George H. Carpenter. 

(J. M. Dent & Co.) 

Me. Cabpentee's book is intended to provide a general 
outline of the whole subject of entomology. The book is 
avowedly a compilation, but it should prove useful, since 
there is here brought together, in a convenient compass, 
the leading facts and generalisations necessary for an 
intelligent survey of a very extensive field of study. After 
a short account of insect anatomy, and an interesting 
survey of the endless variety that can be traced in the 
methods of growth of insects from the egg to the perfect 
form, the complicated question of classification is dealt 
with. The surroundings and pedigree of insects provide 
material for the last two of the six chapters into which the 
book is divided. The volume is attractively illustrated 
and well printed, and should grow in favour with the 
increasing number of amateur students of what Mr. 
Carpenter aptly describes as “a delightful chapter in the 
great book of Nature.” 


An Introduction to the Study of Zoology. By B. Lindsay. 

(Swan Sonnenschein & Co.) 

Miss Lindsay writes in a pleasing way, and her book, 
which has now reached a second edition, provides a satis¬ 
factory introduction to the serious study of zoology. There 
is none of that talking down to the reader which is natur¬ 
ally so much objected to by the artisan who has interests 
outside his halfpenny newspaper and the doings of his 
trade society. The reader who studies these chapters, 
and follows Miss Lindsay’s judicious instructions in the 
matter of practical work, will be in a position to tackle the 
larger and more serious treatises to which he is directed 
in a well-arranged bibliography of zoological literature 
with which the book provides him. We are particularly 
pleased with the concluding chapter on “ Animals as Fellow- 
creatures,” which should go a long way towards developing 
“ a clear and sympathetic understanding of the manifold 
varying forms under which we recognise the mysterious 
unity called Life.” 

A Text-look of Plant Diseases. By George Massee. 

(Duckworth & Oo.) 

The day is fortunately past when blights and other plant 
diseases were regarded as dispensations of a mysterious 
Providence, not to be understood by simple mortals, but 
resignedly endured. The spread of the spirit of inquiry, 
the desire to discover the why and wherefore of everything, 
is gradually, though surely, eliminating that fatalistic 
acquiescence on the part of the horticulturalist in the 
destruction, by parasitic attacks, of valuable crops. More 
than this, the Dy no means ancient worship of rule-of- 
thumb methods is being displaced by the careful and 
laborious study of the broad principles regulating the mode 
of life of those groups of parasites which prove so injurious 
to cultivated plants. The number of practical agricul¬ 
turalists who are intelligently studying the question of 
lant diseases steadily increases, and this well-arranged 
00k of reference will supply them with scientific methods 
of attack which will prove an incalculable advantage. We 
are glad to notice that the author insists upon the necessity 
of a preliminary knowledge of the normal mode of plant 
life, which constitutes the subject of vegetable physiology, 
if full benefit is to be derived from his more technical 
volume. It cannot be too often pointed out that every 
department of technology must ultimately rest upon the 
findings of pure science. 

An Intermediate Text-book of Geology. By Charles Lapworth. 

(William Blackwood & Sons.) 

The late Prof. Page’s Introductory Text-book of Geology , 
with which every student of geology is familiar, has under¬ 
gone a complete metamorphosis at the hands of Prof. 
Lapworth. The book has been entirely re-written, and 
some hundred pages have been added. When it is re¬ 
membered that the first edition of the original work was 
published in 1854 , and that this year is the centenary 
of the recognition of geology as a more or less exact science, 
it will be seen that extensive changes were necessary to 
bring the book up to date. These have been gradually 
introduced in the twelve previous editions, but the thir¬ 
teenth issue only resembles the earlier ones in the general 
sequence of the subjects dealt with. Though the volume 
still meets the requirements of beginners, yet the student 
who has assimilated all the information which it contains 
will have a very fair knowledge of the guiding principles 
of the science. The maps which have been added to this 
edition, though small and somewhat crowded, will be of 
service in leading the reader to what must always be the 
most valuable part of geological study, namely fieldwork. 
Several new illustrations have been added, and the sum¬ 
maries at the ends of the chapters have been recast. In 
its revised form the volume provides teachers and students 
with a trustworthy and interesting account of the chief 
points of a fascinating subject. 
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Metallurgy and Chemistry. 

Handbook of Metallurgy. By Carl Schnabel. Translated 
by Henry Louis. 2 vols. (Macmillan.) 

There is no doubt that Prof. Louis has done a piece of 
valuable work in presenting British metallurgists with a 
translation of the valuable hand-book of Dr. Schnabel, of 
the Clausthal School of Mines. The original German text 
affords abundant evidence of its author’s fitness for the 
task he set himself. Not only have we the results of Dr. 
Schnabel’s own unique experience of metallurgical 
processes, but in the volumes are also to be found the 
chief results at which such well-known authorities as 
Egleston, Peters, and Hofman in America have arrived, 
and also brief notices, by the translator, of the methods of 
extraction of different metals which have been perfected 
since the German edition appeared in 1894. The first 
part, which consists of 876 pages, deals with the metallurgy 
of copper, lead, silver, and gold, while the second volume 
(of 664 pages) is concerned with the extraction of zinc, 
cadmium, mercury, bismuth, tin, antimony, arsenic, nickel, 
cobalt, platinum, and aluminium from their respective 
ores. The handbook should find a prominent place in 
every technical college library where metallurgy is studied, 
and should also be added to the public libraries of towns 
where metallurgical processes are carried on. 

A Course of Practical Chemistry. Part II., Intermediate. 
By M. M. Pattison-Muir, M.A. (Longmans.) 

The second part of Mr. Pattison-Muir’s Course of Practical 
Chemistry is a book of 234 pages, with only twenty-one 
illustrations, and some of these not very good.. The 
course began in the first part published previously is here 
carried some steps farther, the student being introduced to 
volumetric analysis; the preparation of certain oxides, a 
few salts, and a series of compounds of chromium; the 
examination of complex mixtures qualitatively; and the 
gravimetric estimation of a few typical elements. Though 
the selection of subjects dealt with leaves much to be de¬ 
sired, the student who has carefully worked through this 
volume and its predecessor should have a fair knowledge 
of qualitative and quantitative analysis. 

Progressive Lessons in Science. By A. Abbott and Arthur 
Key. (Blackie & Son.) 

The Progressive Lessons in Science is really two books bound 
together in one volume. The first part, by Mr. Abbott, is 
a well-arranged series of experiments in chemistry for 
elementary students, and calls for no particular remark, 
except that many similar books are already in existence. 
The second part is of a much more original character. Mr. 
Key starts by informing the reader of the quantitative 
composition of blood, and then proceeds, in a series of 
experimental lessons, to trace the various constituents in 
the blood in foods of various kinds, and to ultimately 
trace them back to the soil. The plan is ingenious, and at 
first sight appears educative, but we are extremely sceptical 
of a youngster’s ability to follow the intricate argument 
involved. 


Mathematics. 

An Introduction to the Mathematical Theory of Attraction. 
By Francis A. Tarleton. (Longmans.) 

The theory of attraction is very rightly described by Prof. 
Tarleton as “ the portal to most of the higher departments 
of mathematical physics,” and it was a good idea to bring 
together in one book a satisfactory treatment of this 
important branch of mathematics. Hitherto the student 
has had to consult several volumes to find an adequate 
treatment of the subjects here dealt with. In the future 
much valuable time and effort will be saved. Everything 


possible seems to have been done to make the work of the 
student as easy as possible, and teachers will look forward 
to the publication of the sequel which Prof. Tarleton 
promises. 

Elementary Trigonometry. Part I. By A. J. Pressland 
and Charles Tweedie. (Oliver & Boyd.) 

Though styled an “ elementary ” trigonometry the book of 
Messrs. Pressland and Tweedie is not exactly one to place 
in the hands of a boy beginning the study of this interest¬ 
ing section of mathematics. At the same time, in the 
upper mathematical forms of our larger schools, where the 
elements of trigonometry have been already mastered, the 
book could be read with great advantage. The prominence 
given to graphical illustration, and the large use made of 
the method of projection, would present, in a new and 
suggestive light, truths of which some knowledge has been 
previously gained. 

Practical Plane and Solid Geometry. By James Riddel. 

(Oliver & Boyd.) 

Mb. Riddel deals with descriptive geometry as far as it is 
included in the elementary stage of the practical plane and 
solid geometry syllabus of the Department of Science and 
Art. Though there is no lack of illustrations, many of 
them are too small to be immediately clear to a beginner, 
and some pages are so closely printed that they are sure to 
appear unattractive to boys, who abhor books which, by 
reason of their long paragraphs, look “dry.” At the 
same time, the student who is uninfluenced by such con¬ 
siderations will find an ample exposition of an important 
subject. 


Miscellaneous. 

A Manual of Psychology. Vol. II. By G. F. Stout. 

(W. B. Clive.) 

The absence of vague generalisations, which distinguished 
the first volume of Dr. Stout’s manual of psychology, is 
also a marked characteristic of the second part, which can 
now be obtained separately. The lucidity of the argument 
and the profusion of illustrative examples is maintained, and 
the undergraduate who proposes to offer psychology as a 
subject in his final examination cannot do better than 
prepare himself under Dr. Stout’s guidance. This second 
volume is concerned with perception, as well as with idea¬ 
tional and conceptual processes. The dissertation on the 
emotions and the treatment of spatial and temporal per¬ 
ceptions includes everything necessary for a first study of 
these sections of one of the youngest of the sciences. 

The Elements of Sociology. By Franklin H. Giddings. (The 

Macmillan Co.) 

Prof. Giddings is already known in this country as a 
writer on sociological problems. His larger book on The 
Principles of Sociology has already been translated into 
French, Russian, and Spanish ; and another volume on the 
Theory of Socialisation has been translated into Italian. A 
new volume by an authority who exerts so wide an influence 
is sure of a careful and sympathetic examination. It is 
only in recent years that it has come to be recognised 
that the aggregation of men into societies is governed 
by certain laws which become every year better defined 
and more thoroughly understood. There is, moreover, 
a growing tendency to attach a proper importance, in 
schemes of education, to a training in the duties of citizen¬ 
ship ; and those teachers who recognise the necessity for 
some attempt to so instruct their pupils that they may 
take an intelligent part in the work of the community to 
which they belong will be well advised in acquainting 
themselves with what Prof. Giddings thinks should 
properly be included in a school course for boys and girls 
during their last terms at school. 
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Prize Day Platitudes. 

To the radically minded educationist the annual prize 
distribution in our public schools is one of the saddest 
of educational functions. Many of those who listened 
to the popular platitudes of the prize distributions 
at the end of last term, and, while they listened called 
to mind the voice of Eeform now crying in the educa¬ 
tional wilderness, must have been deeply depressed by 
a sense of the wrong-headedness of the whole proceed¬ 
ing of prize-giving as it is—the false ideals held out 
to adolescent youth and the false rewards recommened 
to their imagination as an equivalent for misspent energy. 
Not that any blame attaches to the pupils, who act and 
believe as they are taught to act and believe, or the dis¬ 
tinguished ladies and gentlemen who preside at these 
functions and do their level best to shake the false 
beliefs out of the minds of the prize-winners and 
replace them by nobler ideals and aspirations of a purer 
nature than those by virtue of which the prizes are won. 
The blame lies at the door of corrupt traditions and an 
unscientific system, which attaches infinitely more import¬ 
ance and value to the instruments of education than to its 
ultimate object and purpose. The truth of this indictment 
—by no means a new one—is thrown into relief by three 
assertions made by speakers at the recent prize-givings. 
The Rev. George Richardson, on retiring from the 
position of second master at Winchester College, ven¬ 
tured the prediction “ that in fifty years’ time even some 
of the great public schools will be mixed schools for boys 
and girls.” Lord Rosebery, speaking at. Epsom College, 
said “the first and primary object of every school was to 
turft out men . . . If a school succeeded in that, then 

he, for one, put all the studies of science, classics, and 
mathematics in the second position.” Prof. Jebb, speaking 
at St. Olave’s Grammar School, Southwark, said: “ If the 
best educational use was to be made of school time, a boy 
must have his intelligence and imagination trained by 
literary study . . . using the word literature in the largest 
sense, to include the best British books and the history of 
our own country. He strongly advocated the teaching 
of poetry in schools.” These three remarks at once 
touch three characteristic weak spots in our educational 
system, and point to three great aspirations of the new 
education. From a false notion of manliness, coupled with 
an equally false notion of womanliness, we deprive both 
boys and girls of the benefits to be derived by contact of 
the distinctive virtues of manhood and womanhood. In a 
blind race after scholarship so called, we neglect the 
culture of true wisdom and forget that the function of 
the public school is, not to turn out a few intellectual prodi¬ 
gies, but to make every single boy or girl it contains a 
wise, capable, and worthy man or woman. Lastly, deluded 
by the will-o’-the-wisps of science, commercialism, and 
similar partial developments of the child’s mind, we forget 
utterly to give prizes for that all-round culture which can 
only be produced by the study of literature in the wide 
definition given by Prof. Jebb—prizes for manliness, 
gentleness, unselfishness, patience, courage, common sense, 
handiness—in a word, for real wisdom and worth .—The 
Educational Review. 
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“ One of the belt selling books of the season.” 

Vide special report In “THE BOOKMAN." 
Crown 4to. S80 pages. 15s. 

“LIGHT FROM THE EAST,” 

OR, THE WITNESS OF THE MONUMENTS. 

By Rev. C. J. BALL, M.A. 

AH INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF BIBLICAL ARCHEOLOGY . 
Contains over 330 Illustrations (30 Platis Coloured). 

Profetsor 6AYCE, LL.D., write* f— 

“This is a 1»ook which ought to be in the hands not only of every Oriental 
H'cha'ologist, but of every student of the Old Testament Scriptures as well. 
Nothing like it has ever l>cen published. All the appliances of modern science 
have been used to make the accurate and beautifully executed illustrations as 
perfect as possible, though the volume in which they are contained is a marvel 
of cheapness. It is not so loDg ago sioce such a work, with its sumptuous print 
and paper, would have cost not fifteen shillings, but fifteen pounds.” 
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" Full of curious and interest¬ 
ing information."— Guardian. 


“This sumptuous volume 
ought to find an honoured 
place on the table of every 
student of the Bible.” 

CHURCH TIMES. 


JU8T PUBLISHED. 

CHAMBERS’S HIGHER ENGLISH READER. An entirely 

New Reader for Advanced Classes, consisting of Selections from the Be»t Author*. 
Illustrated with Portraits. ‘275 pages, price 2«. 

' A brilliant and well-set series of gems of literary vaIuc." —Educational Newt. 

CHAMBERS’S ALGEBRA for SCHOOLS. By William 

THOMSON, M.A.. B.Sc.: Registrar, University of the Cape of Qood Hope. Crown 
8vo, 576 pages, cloth. 4* 0d. 

" Among the very best elomentary text-books, thiB work will take a prominent place." 

Journal o/ Education. 

READY 8HORTLY.—Price 4s 6d. 

ARITHMETIC; Theoretical and Practical By J. S. 

MACKAY, LL.D., Author of •• Maokay's Euclid.” 

CHAMBERS’S COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. 112 pages. 

Limp oljth, 8*1.; with Answers, Is. 

W. k R. CHAMBERS, Limited, London and Edinburgh. 
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BELL’S STANDARD ELOCUTIONIST. Principles and Exer¬ 
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Frontispiece and Diagrams. Roxburgh bindiug, file pages, price 3<. fid. 
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sfttlon. By F. ORANDINEAU, formerly French Matter to Her Majesty Quoou 
Victoria. 50 Woodcuts. Sixtieth Edition. Cloth, Is. fid. 

DER KLEINE LEHBER; or, First Steps to German Con- 
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WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S 

SCHOOL BOOKS. 


THE FRENOH LANGUAGE. 

Delbos. — The Student’s Graduated 

FRENCH READER. For the Ck of Public School,. 

I. Firat Year: Anecdote*, Tales, Historical Pieces Edited, 
with Notes and a complete Vocabulary.br LlfluN DhLBOB, 
M.A., H.M.8. "Britannia” Twellth Edition. 108 pp., 
cro «d 8ro, cloth, la 

Delbos. — 1 he Student’s Graduated 

FRENCH READER For the Use of Public School,. 
II. Beooud Year: Historic «1 t'lrce. and Tales. Edited, with 
Notes, by LEON DELBOS, M.A., H.M.8. "Britannia." 
Sixth Editiou. 180 pp., crown 8vo, cloth. 2 ». 

** It would l>e no easy matter to find a French reader more 
completely satisfactory in every respect than that of 11. Delbos." 

- .. Athenaum. 

This is a very satisfactory collection from the beat authors, 

selected with great care, ana supplied with adequate notes. 

A thoroughly good hook of this kind should, in fact, be calcu¬ 
lated to inspire a taste for literature in the student s mind. 
The volumes edited by M. Delbo> fairly meet this require¬ 
ment. —Journal or Education. 

"The notes are critical and explanatory. The book is well 
priuted and excellently got up."— educational Timet. 

Delbos.—Little Eugene's French Reader 

For Beginners. 

Anecdotes and Tales. Edited, with Notes and a complete 
Vocabulary. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, oloth, la 0 d. 

Victor Hugo. — Les litserables Lee 

Prindpaux Episodes. Edited, w.th Life and Notes, by J. 
BOILLLE, Senior French Master, Dulwich College. 2 vol*., 
crown 8vo, cloto. each 3s. fid. 

‘‘A worthy addition to our stoct of French reading hooks 
which will be weloomed by numberless masters....M. B»ie les 
notes are fall aud to the point, his philol jgy is sound, and his 
translations idiomatic.”— loumal of Education. 

Victor Hugo.—Notre Dame de Paris. 

Adapted, for the Use of Schools and Colleges. By 

J. S *IKLLE, B.A. Senior French Master, Dulwicu 
College. 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, each 8s. 

"Equipped in the same excellent manner as the lame 
author’s * Miserable*.’—Makes an admirable school l>ook." 

_ ' , _ _ Scotsman. 

Eugene s The Student’s Comparative 

GRAMMAR OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 

With au Historical 8katcb of the Formation of French. 
For J Be °* PubBc Bohools. With Exercises. By G. 
EUGENE FA8NACHT, late French Master, Westminster 
School. Twentieth Edition, thoroughly R a vised. Square 
crown 8vo. cloth, 6a. Or, separately. Grammar, 3a ; Exer- 
a oises 2a. fid. 

"In itself tuis is in many ways the most satisfactory grammar 
for beginners thit we have as yet seen."—A thenctum 

Eugene's French Method. Elementary 

Freuch Lessons. 

Easy Rules and Exerdses preparatory to the “ Student's 
Comparative French Grammar/ By the SAME AUTHOR. 
Sixteenth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, la fid. 

Certainly deserve to rank among the best of our elementary 
French exercise hooks."— Educational Time*. 

Eugene's Comparative French-English 

STUDIES, GRAMMATICAL and IDIOMATIC 
Being an entirely Re-written Edition of the •• French 
Exercises for Middle and Upper Forma" Eleventh 
Edition. Cloth. 2a 8i. 

French Composition through Lord 

MACAULAY'S ENGLISH. Edited, with Note,, HinU, 
and Introduction, by JAMES BjIICLLE. B.A., Unlr. 
Gall., Senior French Maeter, Dnlwich College, Ac, Ac 
crown 8vo, cloth. 

Vol. I. FREDERICK the GREAT. Se. 

>oL TI. WARREN HASTINGS .1,. ad. 

Vol hi. lord olive, ae. 

"This, we may say at once, is an exceedingly useful idea, 
well carried out. and one of the best things of in class that we 

have seen-.Wecm pronounce the equivalence of the idioms 

recommended to he quite unusually just*'*— Saturday Review. 

James fWllllam) and A. Mole.—French- 

and ENGLISH-FRENCH DICTIONARY, 
wi-li Tfth'cs of Irregular Verbs. Fifteenth Edition, 
l.ooo pp. Crown «vo, cloth, .it*, fid. 

THI GERMAN LANGUAGE. 

Weisse’s Complete Practical Grammar 

of the GERMAN LANGUAGE. With Exercises on Con¬ 
versation. Letters. Poems, and Treatises. Ac. Fourth 
Edition, almost entirely Re-written. Crown 8vo, cloth, fis. 
We have no hesitation in pronouncing this the fullest and 
most satisfactory Ge man grammar yet published in England." 

Journal of Education. 

Weisse’s Short Guide to German Idioms. 

Being a Collection of the Idioms most in use. With Exami¬ 
nation Papers. Second Edition. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 

MollerfA.)—A German Reading Book- 

A Companion to Schlutter’s " German Cl ass Book." New 
Editiou, Corrected to the Official German Spelling. With a 
complete Vocabulary. J 2 roo, cloth, 2 s. 

Hein’s German Examination Papers 

O-omprislng a Complete Set of German Pansrs set at the 
Locil Eliminations iu the Four Universities of Scotland. 
By G. HEIN, Aberdeen Grammar School. Crown »vo. 
oloth, 2a. fid. 

Short Sketch of German Literature. 

Prepuiwd for the Scottish T,.aving-Certt6c,t« Examination*. 
By'VIVIAN PHILLIPPS, B.A., Yettes College. Seoood 
Edition, Revised. Pott 8vo, la. 

James (Wm.) and C. Stoffel—German- 

ENGLISH And ENGLISH-GERMAN DICTIONARY, 
Complete Grammatical Dictionary of the German and 
English Languages. Thirty-fourth Edition. 1,009 pp., 8vo. 
cloth, 3i. fid. 

WILLI AM8 & NORGATE, 

It, Hknbikt'-a. 8trb*t, Cnvsirr Gakdrit, London; 
20, South Frederick Strkkt, Edinburgh ; 
and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


BLACKIE & SON’S 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW BOOKS 


A Brief Survey of British History. 

By G. TOWNSEND WARNER. M.A.. Assistant 
Master at Harrow. With Tables, 8 am marie*. 
Maps, Notes, Ac. Is. 6d. 

Landmarks in English Industrial 

History. By GEORGS TOWNSEND WARNER, 
M.A., sometime Fellow of JesnR College, Cam¬ 
bridge, Assistant Master at Harrow. 6s. 

Shakespeare's Henry the Eighth. 

Edited by D. NICHOL SMITH. M A., Editor of 
Bolleaa's “ Art Poftique.” Is. 6d. 

Latest volume of the Warwick Shakespeare, 
edi ed by Professor C. H. Hikfoid. 

The Elements of English Prose. 

By W. A. BROOKING TON. M.A, formerly 
Lecturer on English at Mason College, Birming¬ 
ham. 2s. 0d. 

English Etymology. A Select Glos¬ 
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“ David Harum.” 


An Enquiry. 

The name of Noyes Westcott bears no significance in 
England. Even the careful student of literary organs, 
the man who can follow intelligently the allusiveness of 
our most encyclopaedic chroniqueurs, would scarcely recog¬ 
nise it. But in America this banker who began to write 



NOYES WESTCOTT, AUTHOR OF “ DAVID HARUM.” 

at the age of fifty and finished his first book on his death¬ 
bed, is universally famous as the author of a novel whose 
success is likely to eclipse even that of Trilby. Some two 
hundred and fifty thousand copies of David Harum have 
been sold within a year. Among ourselves such a record 
would be impossible for any work appealing, as David 
Harum certainly does, to what it is convenient to term the 
educated classes, the classes which support the best maga¬ 
zines. In the United States, that riesenheim, though all 
things are possible there, a like phenomenon cannot occur 
more than a few times in a century. To give a just 
idea of its singularity is difficult, for the meaning of 
figures may not be conveyed by words. In literature the 
phrase “ a quarter of a million ” is a phrase merely, as a 
“ billion ” is a phrase in geology. To grasp it, comparisons 
must be used. Let us observe that as many copies of 
David Harum are bought in a couple of months as of, say, 
The Jungle Book in five years. 

If David Harum contains any surprise, it is, not that the 
public should be so easily pleased, but that an amateur of 
letters should have been able to produce such good work, 
and that such good work should be so widely appreciated. 
Noyes Westcott may have been an everyday person, which is 
to say, a non-spiritual person, seeing what he saw with every¬ 
day eyes; he may have been heedless of the subtler mani¬ 


festations of beauty; he may not have discovered with 
de Maupassant that words have souls, or with Flaubert--, 
that sentiment is the devil. David Harum remains— David j 
Harum will probably remain for some years—a convincing I 
and delightful creation, and, in the sense that it sticks in 
the memory, a memorable one. / 

Though he is a mere beholder of such direct action as" 
the novel contains, David actually constitutes the whole 
book. He is the book. Without him there is nothing, 
unless it be his sister and housekeeper, old Mrs. Bixbee, 
who is really part and parcel of him—his necessary com¬ 
plement. I have called him a creation. The charm of the 
character-drawing in a work of fiction may lie in the 
manner of revealing a familiar type, or it may lie in the 
native originality and attractiveness of the character pre¬ 
sented. In the first case the reader’s pleasure is aesthetic ; 
in the second it is partly aesthetic and partly “of the 
human heart,” in varying proportions. In the first case 
the author’s achievement is chiefly a portrait; in the 
second it is chiefly a creation, though here also (some 
authors are lucky) it may be chiefly a portrait. Whether 
Noyes Westcott found David Harum or created him I do 
not know. Nor is the fact so important as it may seem, 
since fiction is more properly concerned with presentation 
than with the creation of unusual types (else were Dickens .. 
the greatest of all novelists). The important fact is, that 
David Harum, the character presented, has, apart from 
any art or skill of presenting, an extraordinary fascination / 
and delectability, and that the success of the book is less ' 
literary than something else—call it a success of humanity. , 
David Harum, the rustic banker of Homeville, in New 
York State, has many qualities. As a banker, of course, 
he is gifted with shrewdness; but his genius for mercantile 
transactions, surpassing that of a banker, rises to that of a 
horse-dealer. Banking was his vocation, horse-dealing 
his recreation—a recreation at once exciting and profitable. 
Horse-dealing gave scope for those other gifts of wit, 
humour, and retort, which he possessed to such a remark¬ 
able degree. In effective retort he never failed. When 
taxed with attempting to buy a horse on the Sabbath, he 
replied : “ The better the day the better the deal.” That 
was a fair sample of his deadly impromptus. Really 
literate, he delighted, as many literate people do, to use 
the most outrageous dialect, the most monstrous slang. 

If a young lady pleases him, he expresses his appreciation 
thus: “ That girl o’ your’n, if you don’t mind my sayiu’ 
it, comes as near bein’ a full team an’ a cross dog under 
the wagin as you c’n git.” Nearly the whole of his talk 
is stable slang of an inspired kind; and the invariable 
humour of his reminiscences often serves to disguise, or to 
distract attention from, his superbly dishonest attitude in 
a horse-bargain. Within the bank his uprightness was 
unquestioned. On the road or in the stable-yard he 
abandoned all codes save his own, for he regarded horse¬ 
dealing as an affair set apart—the one unique thing lying 
outside the scope of the Commandments. 

A hoss-trade ain’t like anythin’ else. A feller may be 
straighter ’n a string in ev’rythin’ else, au’ never tell the 
- truth—that is, the null truth—about a hoss. I trade 
hosses with hoss-traders. They all think they know as 
much as I do, an’ I dunno but what they do. They hain’t 
learnt no diff’rent anyway, an’ they’ve had chances 
enough. If a feller come to me that didn’t think he 
knowed anythin’ about a hoss, an’ wanted to buy on the 
square, he’d git, fur’s I knew, square treatment. At any 
rate, I’d tell him all ’t I knew. But when one o’ them 
smart Alecks comes along and cal’lates to do up old Dave, 
why he’s got to take his chances, that’s all. 

David Harum, however, is not, as many paragraphers have 
loosely stated, a mere collection of horse-stories. A few are 
told at the beginning of the book, but they cease at page 21, 
and then there is no semblance of a horse-story till page 228 . 
The middle and larger part of the book, since there is 
very little direct action except at the beginning and the 
end, consists of David’s gossip about the past—talk so 
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miscellaneous as to indicate plainly that the author was 
several times at a loss how to impel forward a plot which 
obstinately refused to make progress of its own accord. 
Much of this reminiscence is, in essence, extremely senti¬ 
mental. Indeed, after its humour and half-cynic wit, the 
book is most remarkable for its sentimentality. Sixty 
pages are given to the recital of a Christmas Day saturated 
with “ seasonableness ” ; of these sixty, twenty describe 
the dinner. And the episode of David’s magnificent 
requital to the widow of the man who had taken him, as 
a tattered starving boy, to the local circus and filled him 
up with gingerbread, is a vast orgy of sentiment—deli¬ 
cately served, be it said. This episode, quite the best- 
imagined thing in the novel, must have had much to do 
with its popularity. 

When we leave David Harum, who is the spectator of 
the story, and come to the story itself, we find that Noyes 
Westcott has merely imitated, but imitated very well, the 
latest fashion in novels of American society. There are 
a dozen regular contributors to Harper's, the Century, and 
the Ladies' Home Journal capable of recording the courtship 
of John Lenox precisely as Westcott has recorded it- No 
doubt this fact has steadied the book, adding respectability 
to its credentials, and preserving it from the risks incident 
to entire newness. Howells, Davis, and Sara Jeannette 
Duncan: mix them, and you will obtain at once that 
atmosphere of luxury, correctness, cosmopolitanism, badi¬ 
nage, and nicely tempered passion which is served out by 
the great publishing firms at the beginning of every 
month. They are marvellously alike, these unexception¬ 
able tales: Fifth Avenue, Italy, saloon deck of the Oceanic — 
and the special atmosphere: there you have it. As in a 
thousand others, so in David Harum. 

In England David Harum has aroused very little atten¬ 
tion. Novels which excite America seldom or never meet 
with anything but indifference here. The reason usually 
is, either that they are imitations (a little weak, but wholly 
unashamed) of styles distinctively English (this applies 
especially to historical novels), or that they are quite 
beneath our standard, American taste being as yet behind 
our own. But neither of these charges can be enforced 
against David Harum. It owes nothing to English models; 
and it is at once capable and modest, certainly superior to 
several conspicuous English successes of recent months. 
Why, then, should it not have succeeded here as in America ? 
The answer is not forthcoming. The main causes operating 
against success were, perhaps, extremely subtle in character, 
scarcely to be seized. Without doubt the “ society ” part 
of the book, while helping it in America, would hinder it 
in England, but not, I think, seriously. The explanation 
lies elsewhere. Of one thing I am convinced, that David 
Harum himself would have enchanted these isles if he had 
been properly introduced to them. Had Noyes Westcott been 
fortunately “discovered” in the right quarters, had his 
book been nicely heralded, had it been backed by a suffi¬ 
cient moral force, had fifty little things happened—then the 
fame of David Harum might have filled the country. 

E. A. B. 


Reflections of a Drunkard on the Banks of the 
Rhine. 

[From the French .) 

How glorious is this Universe— 

But why, O Lord, amidst the scene 
So much plain water inters]>erse ? 

More pleased by far would I have been, 

If ’stead of water’s vapid sheen 
Rolled wine in generous floods of red 
Along the ancient river’s bed. 

Yet not to make an element 
Of Wine perhaps was kindly meant— 

In this the Lord has prudence shown, 

I would have drunk the World alone. 

' Paul Swinburne, 


Essays in Enthusiastic Journalism. 

III.—“Phyllida; or, The Milkmaid.” 

As Le Petit Journal des Refusees was a reaction from the 
Lark, in the direction of unbridled nonsense and uncon¬ 
ventionality, so Phyllida was an effort to give scope to 
literary ideas of the more critical sort, which were too 
formal to be tolerated in our monthly. The Lark eschewed 
criticism of any sort, and ignored the mention of current 
literature. The purely literary topic had no place in its 
pages, and the “ local colour ” of San Francisco received 
scant notice. To have our say, then, as others used: to 
build from the nucleus of les jeunes a literary coterie in 
California, that had recidivated from its former distinc¬ 
tion as the birthplace of so many successes in letters, 
Phyllida ; or, The Milkmaid was founded. 

It seemed to us that it was possible to obtain a popular 
favour for a small folio, semi-monthly sheet, which should 
oontain lithe and sinewy comment, gossipy chatter, causerie, 
and reviews, “ devoted to literary topics, and reflections 
upon the doings of the town.” Had it indeed been all 
that, it might have succeeded, but we were not content to 
be formal; we cared at heart nothing for criticism, and 
less for the topics of the town ! We had but little to say, 
yet it was our dream to revive the art of the pleasant, 
personal “ short essay” of Addison and Steele. We fell 
into the fault, too, of exploiting California’s claims to 
greatness, of which the world has had overmuch promise, 
and we damned the enterprise at the outset by a league 
with the recognised orthodox litterateurs, who had no 
sympathy with our aims, and who surfeited us with dull 
and sleepy monologues of the Chair. 

Nor was this the whole of our indiscretion, for it was 
our wild whim to enlist Society patronage, and make 
Phyllida a test of culture on the coast: a paper that should 
be “ taken up ” by the mondaines, and become the talk of 
fashionable dinner-parties. Not that we were bitten with 
social ambitions, ourselves — I cry you mercy — but 
such a start might well have sent our Phyllida sailing into 
prominence off-hand. And so we must needs be off with 
our own rattle • pate manners and methods, and begin 
proselytising for aristocratic contributors. The practice is 
not unknown in London, I believe, but it was com¬ 
paratively new in the United States. 

My three interviews with young ladies of boasted clever¬ 
ness in a certain class of what is known in San Francisco 
as “ Society ” were amusing, though of little profit to the 
proposed bi-weekly. They appeared to be flattered by the 
invitation, and it seemed that they were not without 
literary aspirations (in America it is common to term a 
person “ literary ” if he reads books), but at the prospect 
of seeing their reviews printed they were not unpleasantly 
nervous. To obtain the privilege of signed communica¬ 
tions, then, was absolutely impossible. They were afraid 
of ridicule, and deprecated their abilities. We did not 
insist too much upon quality of style, but it was useless 
to print anonymous commonplaces, and this feature of the 
scheme fell through, except for a review signed “Celestine 
X.,” about which the less said the better, for the secret of 
its authorship shall never be disclosed. 

However Phyllida's matter fell short of our anticipa¬ 
tions, her manner and dress wore above reproach. We 
made up the sheet (it was a four-page paper, eight inches 
wide by eleven inches high) in the manner of the old 
Tatler, printed in the typographical style of 1702, with the 
old fashion of spelling, the italics, the “ small caps,” the 
long “ s,” all complete. We ran catchwords in at the turn 
of the leaf, we designed antique initial letters, we made 
free use of quotation marks—in short, it was a revival in 
every way consistent, except for the dreariness of the text. 
Our types were especially cast for us from matrices one 
hundred and fifty years old, from Caslon’s old Philadelphia 
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faces, and the whole was printed on a smoke-coloured 
imitation hand-made paper, beautiful to look upon. 

For the reason of the title, I can do no better than quote 
the first article that appeared—to wit: 

“ Dedicated to Phyllida, gentle Patroness of this Sheet 
—who, in the Guise of Rustick Milkmaid, shall look into 
these Pages, to find the Fruit of my Promise, & the 
Justification of my Boast: ” 

“When you flouted me, my dear Phyllida, upon my 
vaunts of the Taste and Culture of this Place, & of that 
Candle, hid in a Bushell, in such sore Need of Snuffering 
—my Heart was heavier than my Replys. I put on a bold 
enough Front, but I fear my Bragging was but a vain 
Thing in your Ears. But when you offer’d to put my 
Claims to the Proof, your Taunts inspir’d me, where your 
Indifference fail’d, & so I challenge your Purse, as yon 
have dar’d my Wit. Indeed, you have the lighter Burden 
to bear in our Enterprise, Phyllida, for the Bills you 
shall have to pay, will be neither so many, nor so im¬ 
portant as the Persons it is my Part to meet, that the name 
of California may not be forever a By-Word & a 
Hissing.—And while I shall have the Town by the Ears, if 
I fail, you shall rest Undiscover'd, & safe to twit we with 
my Disrepute. Yet if I shou’d prove my Point, I may not 
do the Same by yon, who shall then be magnify’d into a 
Patroness of the Arts ! . ” 

This was a brave enough beginning, and, had we 
secured our patroness Phyllida, we might have gone on 
with the venture. We had, indeed, hoped to secure a 
supporter in this way—some wealthy dilettante with a 
local pride, who should find it worth her while to see us 
through in the experiment. As it was, no one betrayed 
the slightest curiosity as to Phyllida's personality, and 
after two numbers, die second far duller than the first 
(and with all the charming anachronisms of typography 
Bowdlerised, that our critics might read the more readily 
our inanities), Phyllida committed suicide, with no fare¬ 
well, and few regrets. 

We had a boy of fourteen in the office to set up the 
paper, and pull proofs, and I doubt if the training we gave 
him in obsolete typography will ever profit him. We had 
rules for the use of the apostrophe in past participles, the 
initialing of substantives, the italicising of important 
adjectives, and the spacing out of proper names. I doubt 
if he ever learned them, however, by the look of a corrected 
proof in my scrap-book—all that was ever done on Number 
Three. 

We were badly prepared, both in money and in brains, 
for the effort to revive California’s literary renown, or to 
create a “ centre." Before I left the town we destroyed 
several thousands of copies, so that now a Phyllida is worth 
more than she was in the blush of her youth—but for 
reasons quite different than we had hoped. But, mortify¬ 
ing as was our failure, we had, at least, achieved two 
numbers of a paper whose title did not begin with “The.” 
But the day for the renaissance of the light essay has not 
yet come in California. 

Gelett Bukuess. 


Things Seen. 

The Pink Man. 

What is it, I wonder, that makes me just now so suddenly 
and so clearly recall the pink man ? He kept a shop, 
or rather a stall, in Florence, in the Via Maggio, and, 
thirteen years ago, two of us used to buy fruit of him. 
It was a little sloping cavern of a shop, open in front 
like a child’s toy, and the rosy, apron-girded man used 
to stand in the doorway, looking like the freshly painted 
wooden proprietor. It was Adela who named him “ the 
pink man,” and no one now remembers him by that title 
except me. I think the pink man would have been a 
little hurt if we had passed homeward three days running 


without pausing to make a purchase. Is he living some¬ 
where still, I wonder, a stout and elderly Italian, and 
has he kept any remembrance of the two foreigners who, 
for three months, thirteen years ago, used to pass and re¬ 
pass his shop daily ? He cannot remember, for he never 
knew—our Italian being unequal to the explanation— 
how cruel a disappointment he sold to us in those white, 
dried figs. The point was that our English palates detested 
the flavour of aniseed, which in those days pervaded the 
whole Florentine cuisine. Biscuits, unless bearing the 
stamp of Huntley & Palmer, preserves of every kind, and 
all cakes of unfamiliar aspect, had gradually been abjured. 
Fruit, however, we had not learned to distrust; and we 
bought cheerfully from the stock of the pink man a dozen 
or so of small, pale, flattened figs. But as we ate them 
beside our crackling wood fire we stared at each other 
‘ ‘ with a wild surmise, silent.” Could it be, or was imagina¬ 
tion playing tricks upon us? Were we verily haunted 
by the phantom of aniseed ? Narrower inspection revealed 
that the figs had each been split open, one, two, three, 
four aniseeds pressed into the soft interior, and the split 
halves neatly closed again. Of course we extracted the 
remaining aniseeds, but the offending flavour lingered, 
and dried figs, too, had to vanish from our menu. 

My little Veronica, you whose eleven years begin to 
bring an interest in the wider world; you whose dream it 
is to see Italy, one day, perhaps, your young feet will 
pass, beside my aging ones, between the tall houses of the 
Via Maggio; I shall show you the low shop, and say: 
“There the pink man used to be—it was a fruit-shop 
then.” Or, perhaps, the shop will be gone. I shall look 
uncertainly at the new, white Parisian houses, and say: 
“ It must have been about here.” We shall seek else¬ 
where for dried figs with aniseeds in them; and Veronica’s 
smiling youth will receive a little impression, and hold a 
little memory, fainter than ours. 

Florence is changing, they tell me; the old market 
square with the gay display of straw hats and coloured 
handkerchiefs is gone; and Veronica’s memory will hold 
no picture of that cook-shop, facing the fountain and the 
metal boar, where we used to see chickens revolving visibly 
on triangular spits, and brass dishes shining brightly from 
a dark background. For Veronica, perhaps, there will 
some day be a Florence haunted by my ghost, as for me 
there is a Florence haunted by Adela’s. For me her figure 
walks rather in the Via Maggio, where it dwelt for three 
months, than in London where she dwelt so long. You, 
my little Veronica, when we go together to Florence, will 
see before you your future—as we saw ours then; but I 
shall see my past, and Adela, and the old fruit-shop and 
the phantom of the pink man. 


A Chance Meal. 

They waved me upstairs and into the coffee-room. There 
I found Gladys at lunch with her governess, in the act 
of being denied another piece of honeycomb. The 
room had a bay window, like a great mild eye over¬ 
looking the sun-steeped village, and as I gazed, drumming 
upon the sash, suddenly round the comer came—what do 
you think?—a bear, a great, brown, slouching, dusty 
bear. Save for that bear and his keeper, who wore a blue 
blouse and carried a cornet, the village was deserted, 
empty as a gleaned field. When they reached the strip of 
green in front of the inn window, the keeper sounded the 
cornet. Thereupon the bear rose upon his hind legs and 
bowed to the village. “Dance! Shoulder arms! Turn 
summersault like drunken man! Kiss me ! ’’—ponder¬ 
ously the poor beast puzzled through his tricks, when 
Gladys suddenly clapped her hands; her blue eyes 
danced: 

“ 0 la pauvre b<‘te ! Laisse-moi lui donner quelque choso 
pour son diner. Ah! La! La! Du miel! Les ours 
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aiment le miel. Je te prie, chere Mademoiselle. Je te 
rie ? ” With that she placed what remained of the 
oneycomb on a piece of paper, and, beckoning to the 
keeper, cried : “ C’est pour votre ours, Monsieur ! ” The 
honeycomb was prize honeycomb, the pick of a flower 
show ; the bear was old and grey, a veteran in plain living. 
And here suddenly on a hot, stupid day, just like a 
thousand other hot, stupid days, a piece of exquisite honey¬ 
comb, big as one of his knees, fails from the clouds, and 
he is bidden eat. 

Well, the old fellow ate—leisurely, lovingly, from his 
master’s hand—and when he had finished the keeper 
threw away the paper and called for beer—for himself. 
While his face was buried in the mug, a bee, then two, 
then three, then a company began to gather about the 
piece of paper smeared with the remains of the honeycomb. 
And the bear saw them, saw their intention through and 
through. He pulled at his chain, but the keeper held him 
fast. The bees circled nearer to the paper. One of them 
had even settled upon it, when the bear’s paw issued 
slowly along the dusty ground. It reached the paper. In 
another moment paper, smear of honey, bee were all in 
the bear’s mouth. He looked up at me. 

I still maintain he winked. 


Ibsen: Beau and Genius. 

That very bright American magazine, The Book Buyer, 
prints this month a character-sketch of Henrik Ibsen, 
which has special interest on the eve of the production of 
his new play. The author, Mr. Perriton Maxwell, has 
looked at the dramatist through keen irreverent eyes, and 
this is how he sees him: 

“ He is the most interesting personage in the Norwegian 
capital—and Ibsen before anyone is conscious of that 
fact. Down the Karl Johann’s Gade to the Grand Hotel 
he walks every day, rain or shine; when the weather is 
particularly inviting he pays two daily visits to the hotel. 
On such days he appears punctually at one in the after¬ 
noon and again at eight in the evening. Ibsen is above 
all things a methodical man. His life is ruled by the 
clock. He has his own table in the gallery overlooking 
the garden, and the minute he arrives a mute but well- 
trained waiter places before the shaggy philosopher a 
bottle of brandy and another of soda. This is the 
author’s favourite stimulant, and two glasses of the 
liquor his limit at a sitting. With the care of a druggist 
compounding a prescription he measures and mixes his 
drink, which he sips, a swallow at a time, with such per¬ 
fect regularity, that one can tell off by his action the lapse 
of each five minutes with no recourse to a timepiece. 
These daily libations seem to be the one consolation that 
life affords to Henrik Ibsen, whose ingrained melancholy 
impresses itself on all who get near enough to him to 
converse informally. 

Recently it was borne in upon this observing old man 
that those who haunted the public cafe of the Grand Hotel 
were, in the main, his own fellow-countrymen, and that if 
he was to be seen by travelling Englishmen, Americans, 
Frenchmen, Germans, and Italians, it would be necessary 
to take up his post in the hotel proper. Accordingly, he 
chose for himself a table in a conspicuous part of the 
gallery, which overlooks the big garden, where all 
foreigners take their dinners, and thus it was possible 
to be ‘the observed of all observers,’ with no fear of 
being approached or inveigled into conversation. 

Having taken his seat, the dean of modern Norse 
literature arranges his newspapers, his hat, his spectacles, 
with all the fussiness of a stage spinster. Six pairs of 
eye-glasses are laid out in a rotf on the table. For every 
paragraph he reads he places a fresh pair of glasses on 
his nose, always pausing to polish them and hold them to 


the light. As he reads his newspaper, apparently absorbed 
in its contents, a close observer will detect the old man’s 
eyes roving from the printed page in the direction of the 
people who are looking his way. He is a sly old rascal, 
this Ibsen. If ladies are among those who are watching 
him, the ruddy face is at once lit up with the radiance of 
self-satisfaction. It is an ill day for Ibsen and the Grand 
Hotel when foreigners are few in the garden. But Ibsen 
is rarely without an audience, and the more this audience 
stares and flutters the more luminous becomes the old 
man’s countenance. . . . 

Dr. Ibsen’s life has been unhappy since earliest child¬ 
hood, and although success has come to him abundantly 
in his later days, it has come too late. He no longer 
has the capacity for enjoying the fame and wealth that 
are his. He must needs fall back upon himself for the 
greatest gratification of his personal desires. His whims 
and fads circle wholly around himself, and the circle is a 
narrow one. As a lad in the unattractive town of Skien— 
his native place—Ibsen’s life was sunless and poverty- 
pinched. Till he was past middle age he gained neither 
countenance nor encouragement in his own land; indeed, 
he was deemed a man of no ability at all. His work 
was derided, and over each new day hung the pall of 
bitterest adversity. ... In the face of his cloudy past it 
is not, therefore, surprising that Henrik Ibsen is misan¬ 
thropic and shrouded in ms own conceit. With so little 
that is genuinely joyous in his life, there is nothing left 
but the creature comforts and the superficial adulation of 
a few sight-seeing foreigners. Fame—even in literature 
—is surely not founded on the hasty scrutiny of one’s 
person by a handful of Cook’s tourists; but this sort of 
thing brings complacence to the mind of Henrik Ibsen. 

Knowing that the moment he leaves his house in Chris¬ 
tiania he will become the centre of interest along the 
streets, he is always careful to dress for the occasion. It 
would add another wrinkle to his brow to discover a button 
missing from his coat or a blur on the beaver of his tall 
silk hat. He is the Brummel of Norse letters. His 
clothes are made of broadcloth of fine texture; his tailor 
is the best in Christiania. He always wear a ‘tile’ of 
metallic smoothness. His boots are of patent leather. 
Toilet articles he carries about with him always and every¬ 
where, and frequently he brings them into requisition in 
the most public places. While on exhibition in the hotel 
garden in full view of a cosmopolitan throng it is no 
uncommon act for him to take from his pocket a comb or 
brush and caressingly stroke his famous white whiskers, 
or lift to a greater height his equally famous white 
pompadour locks, standing straight up in the air like a 
miniature Mont Blanc. He has a trick of brushing his 
hat with the sleeve of his coat. Now and then he pauses, 
looking long and earnestly into the opening of his head- 
piece. He presents at such times the picture of a leonine 
sage of the Sagas deep in the maze of some vast problem 
of the cosmos. It is all a mistake; it is Ibsen critically 
viewing Ibsen. There is a mirror fastened in the 
bottom of his hat, and he is looking after the twist of 
his cravat. 

But when Ibsen, the author, has formulated the scheme 
for a new drama, and determines to weld and mould it 
into form, then occurs his metamorphosis from fop to 
workman—a workman oblivious of the whole wide world, 
its peoples, and its passions. The butterfly goes back to 
the chrysalis; the feasting crowds at the Grand Hotel can 
no longer feast their eyes on Henrik Ibsen, nor watch him 
stroke his whiskers and sip brandy and soda at five 
minutes’ intervals. . . . He eats, sleeps, lives alone. . . . 
Thus lives the real Henrik Ibsen, a two-sided man of 
letters, one all frills and foppery, vain, supercilious, 
childish ; the other the thinker, the worker, a genius.” 
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Memoirs of the Moment. 

Mr. Stanhope Forbes, A.R.A., with the aid of Mrs. 
Stanhope Forbes, has decided to open, in the Meadows 
Studios, Newlyn, a series of classes for serious students of 
art, whether men or women. The announcement will be 
received with great satisfaction by a large number of 
persons, if only because what may be called the master- 
and-disciple system of teaching has been so little practised 
in England. It is, perhaps, a symptom of English 
unsociability that the studios of eminent painters have 
hardly ever been open during working hours to the 
learner. It can hardly be that Sir John Millais, for 
instance, had methods so high, secrets so sacred, that 
he could not communicate, in his own measure, to the 
young what Rubens, in his, communicated to Vandyck, or 
Carolus Duran, in his, to Sargent. The other alternative, 
that the British “master” gave nothing to a disciple 
because he had nothing to give, is one which need not now 
be discussed. Prof. Herkomer's efforts at Bushey have 
been sufficiently successful to encourage a brother painter 
like Mr. Stanhope Forbes to do what he has done, and to 
do it at Newlyn, with a thousand advantages of locality. 
Newlyn, indeed, has given its name to a School of Painting 
in another sense—it has been the home of a group of 
artists, including Mr. Forbes himself, and his fellow 
Associate, Mr. Bramley, whose work has been, in its own 
class, the very salt of the Academy exhibitions for this last 
dozen of years. The leader of the Newlyn School is a 
teacher, a communicator, by temperament, mixing his 
brains with his paints, and putting, according to the 
phrase, his heart into his work. The first term of the 
new academy on the Cornish coast will open on October 
16, and the course will consist mainly of drawing and 
painting from the life. 


“ Mr. Gladstone’s Faith ” is the heading of a letter that 
one daily paper after another has obligingly put into print. 
It is signed, “ The Translator of Christianity and Jgnosti¬ 
cism,” and it says that Mr. Gladstone, who wrote a letter 
of approval to the Abbe Picard, the author of the original 
book, has, on that account, been accused—by what absurd 
person it does not appear—of “ secret Romanism.” This, 
the English translator assures us, even at this date, is untrue. 
“I am tired,” he says, “of apologising for Mr. Gladstone. 
I regret that it should be so, but the fact remains that 
Mr. Gladstone was perfectly well satisfied with the 
Anglican Church.” All this sounds very flat; but a little 
vivacity may be given to it by the fact that the writer 
who thus signs himself “The Translator of Christianity 
and Agnosticism ” is-—Lord Llandaff, formerly Mr. Henry 
Mathews, Q.C., and Home Secretary. These apologies 
for the religion of Mr. Gladstone, which “ tire ” even 
the old political antagonist of his who now makes them, 
and certainly weary everyone else, have, however, a cer¬ 
tain method in their seeming superfluity. “The book,” 
adds the Translator, “ which has caused so much excite¬ 
ment can be seen at most of the public libraries or obtained 
from the publishers (Sands & Co.).” The zeal of Lord 
Llandaff, himself a Roman Catholic, for the reputation 
of Mr. Gladstone as a consistent Anglican has been 
spurred, it seems, into activity by the advisability of an 
advertisement for the “ exciting ” translation. You never 
really know the resources of a Cabinet Minister—until he 
publishes a book. 


The death of Yiscount Clifden, who was also Lord 
Dover, recalls a series of suits particularly painful in 
themselves and illustrating a phase of modem religious 
life. Mr. Leopold George Agar-Ellis, as Lord Clifden 
once was, proposed marriage to the Hon. Harriet Stonor, a 
daughter of Lord Camoys. Theirs was one of those “ mixed 
marriages” which Cardinal Manning used to call “ Lucifer 


matches ”; for he was a Protestant and she the daughter 
of a house devoted to the Roman Catholic faith. But 
things were made easy for the lovers by the compliance of 
the bridegroom with the request of the bride that the 
children of the union, if any, should be brought up 
Catholics. 


Mr. Agar-Ellis was at that time member for Kilkenny, 
a name of proverbial contention, which was soon to be 
applied jestingly to the husband and wife, whose disagree¬ 
ments had their culminating tragedy in the husband’s 
determination to bring up his two children as Pro¬ 
testants. The mother’s conscience was involved; she 
appealed to the ante-natal agreement of the father as to 
their baptism and belief, but all in vain. And the 
law of England, invoked, and invoked again on appeal, 
decided that the father could not sign away his 
parental rights. The choice of his daughters’ religion 
rested with him, not with the mother who bore them. 
The situation was, no doubt, intolerable, and was one 
that even time could not heal. Years passed on ; the two 
daughters married. Mr. Agar-Ellis succeeded to the 
peerage, and his wife, never ceasing to lament, turned her 
tastes and talents to various uses so that she might earn, 
as far as possible, an independence of her own. The late 
Mr. James Anthony Froude was always cited as a sym¬ 
pathiser with Mr. Agar-Ellis, and was said to base on this 
case a rhetorical passage in one of his books, in which he 
accuses the Roman Church of setting father against 
daughter, and daughter against father. 


Mr. Monteith, of Carstairs, is of Carstairs no longer. 
He has sold the family property in Lanarkshire, so long 
associated with his own name and with his father’s. The 
father and Tennyson were close friends at Cambridge, 
where Monteith was one of “ The Apostles ” ; and, twenty 
years later, the Poet Laureate himself visited Carstairs and 
revived the old friendship. Of the two men, Mr. Monteith 
was the first to die. His son succeeded to the estate and 
to a fortune fully adequate for its maintenance. He had 
a large family, whom he sought to benefit by speculations 
on the Stock Exchange, but these were not so fortunate in 
their issues as he had hoped. An ex-Lord Provost of 
Glasgow is the new owner of Carstairs. 


General Sir William Butler, who came to London 
to report himself at the War Office this week, is now back 
at Devonport, taking up the duties of his new command. 
The voyage of the Norman home from the Cape, with Sir 
William and Lady Butler on board, was a particularly 
favourable one, but it did not lack an incidental sadness. 
One night a young governess died, and was buried the 
next morning, Sir William Butler reading the service. 
“To see that poor little body,” says the private letter of 
one of the passengers, “ tilted into the heaving, inky 
ocean, to be left in that utter solitude, was to see what I 
can never forget. The few flowers we had placed on the 
body floated for a few seconds amid the foam, and then 
disappeared also. We had a dance on board the next 
evening, and a concert the succeeding one, where I noticed 
that the piano was draped with the same Union Jack that 
had covered her bier.” 


Triolet. 

Oh, the world was rich last night, 

But it did awake so poor;— 

Stars gone out in dreary light. 

Oh, the world was rich last night ! 

Dawn has spread the dazzling height 
Such a low and cloudy floor. 

Oh, the world was rich last night, 

But it did awake so poor ! 

From Winifred Lucas's “ Fugitives." 
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Correspondence. 

The Late Master of Balliol and Mr. 
Herbert Spencer. 

Sir, —In The Letters of Benjamin Jowett, just published, 
there are two references to Mr. Herbert Spencer, which, 
with your permission, I shall briefly deal with. Writing 
to the present Master of Balliol, Mr. Edward Caird, the 
late Master speaks of “those repulsive people who only 
believe what they can hold in their hands—Bain, H. 
Spencer,” &c. The venerable ex-Prof. Bain would, I am 
sure, be greatly surprised when he read that sentence— 
so surprised that I shall expect him to take some notice 
of it in his forthcoming autobiography. Mr. Spencer’s 
surprise would be even greater, for he has been at con¬ 
siderable trouble to demonstrate that not only does he 
believe in more than he can carry in his hands, but that 
he firmly believes in more than he can carry in his head. 
The mystery of the universe is to him a real mystery 
altogether beyond his powers, and he merely professes to 
cope with the fringe of the great problem. With idealists 
like Dr. Jowett the case is different, for they believe that 
there is no mystery at all; that they can solve everything; 
and that, in their own phraseology, all they believe can 
be carried in their hands. 

In another letter Dr. Jowett says : “ There is a fellow 
named Herbert Spencer, who knows a little of physical 
science, and gives back to scientific men their own notions 
in a more general form.” This absurd statement is not 
surprising, for it has been made so often by all sorts and 
conditions of men that the gates of hard facts seem unable 
to prevail against it, and nothing that I can say is likely 
to stifle the currency of a piece of pure fiction. Mr. 
Spencer had begun to work out the theory of evolution as 
a universal process years before Darwin and Darwin’s 
able exponent, Huxley, had written a line about the 
evolution of plants and animals; and the idea that he is 
merely an expounder and enlarger of other men’s thoughts 
is the purest fustian imaginable. 

We laugh at the medicine-man, and the role he plays 
among primitive people; but our laughter is out of place, 
for the medicine-man still flourishes in our midst, and is 
actively employed. He is changed a little, but not extinct. 
He is no longer required to guard us against evil spirits ; 
but he is very much needed to guard us against teachers 
whose ideas do not fit in with our prepossessions and pre¬ 
judices, and who would open to reason the sacred regions 
of our impressions. And the modus operandi of the latter- 
day medicine-man is patent enough. The above is an 
example.—I am, &c., 

William C. McBain. 

Glasgow: September 12, 1899. 


Silly Prize Books 

Sir, —I am a clergyman—no matter of what colour. 
Our church issues yearly a list of books from which prizes 
for its Sunday-schools are understood to be selected. Sir, 
if I had those books I would make a heap of them in some 
back-yard; I would drive a stake down through the midst 
of them, and to that stake I would nail a board bearing a 
plain and unmistakable description : “ Rubbish Shot Here ! ” 
Or, better still, I would have the compilers read steadily 
down the list of their precious books until it was medically 
certified that they could approach no nearer the brink of 
insanity. We have been manufacturing little prigs per¬ 
sistently for many a year. Could any of your readers help 
me to something decent in the shape of a list of readable 
books for the Sunday-school ?■—I am, &c., 

K. W. S. 

September 13, 1899. 


A Library for Children. 

Sir, —The correspondence respecting a Library for 
Children will soon close, and I venture to hope that you 
will then give a summary of the views of the various 
writers, with your verdict on the lists of books which 
they have contributed. The literary fairy tale is a product 
of the present day, and it seems to be thought indis¬ 
pensable for children. One correspondent implies that 
children’s imagination ought to be cultivated, and his list 
contains only fairy stories. But intelligent children, 
though earnest and serious, are highly imaginative, and 
plain food sometimes suits them best. Crockett’s delightful 
Sweetheart Travellers surely ought not to be wasted on young 
children, but reserved for an age when capable of appre¬ 
ciating its delicate humour. 

I remember, when a small child, I was required to recite 
a piece of grandiloquent prose. I obeyed, mechanically; 
it was something about the brave barons, dad in armour, 
who met at Runymede. When I had finished, an old 
gentleman took me on his knee and related the story of the 
old woman who doubted the identity of herself and her 
dog. He must have thought me a very disagreeable child; 
I remained perfectly grave, and deeply humiliated at 
having been treated like a baby! Of course, I did not 
comprehend the wit and satire underlying the words. I 
must have met with many rebuffs since that day, but why 
is this one little incident of over eighty years ago so deeply 
impressed on my memory ? 

Of course, young children ought not to be allowed indis¬ 
criminate reading of the Bible or Shakespeare ; his plays 
were not accessible to me, but my precious Elegant Extracts 
contained copious selections, which I read with pleasure 
and committed to memory, though not so thrillingly 
delightful as Paradise Lost. 

To the pure all things are pure, and no young child ever 
took harm by looking into a book not intended for 
children. I would never have eaten a prohibited goose¬ 
berry nor read a prohibited book ; but no one ever directed 
my studies or gave any heed to them. I believe that no 
work read and understood in childhood is ever really lost, 
it. remains in some corner of the little brain. The High 
School did not exist in my childhood, my parents fancied 
that they could not afford a governess, I had almost no 
education, yet since my marriage I have associated with 
the intellectually great ones of the earth in fair mental 
content. I have just taken up the stray volume of the 
Spectator which charmed me in the days gone by. It 
contains a great deal of what I could not have fairly 
understood; but I only cared to read what was intelligible, 
and I still mystify my friends with the love story of 
Shalum and Hilptin when discussing the evils of pro¬ 
crastination. 

A lady writer in the Academy records the delight with 
which she read Vanity Fair —at that time she must have 
crossed the Rubicon of twelve—and the rapture still exists. 
Scott, the hero of my youth, is out of date —fin de siecle 
indeed! Vanity Fair versus The Bride of Lammermoor !— 
I am, &c., H. S. M. 

Woburn Sands: September 12, 1899. 


Sir, —With reference to the correspondence under the 
abovo heading in your columns, may I call your attention 
to the absolute omission of FEsop's Fables in all the lists you 
publish ? 

Surely such a guide to common sense “made eisy” 
should not be allowed to drop into oblivion by the rising 
generation. 

My little girl (eclat 12) sends the following as her list 
out of the books in her own or her brother’s jetat 10) 
possession: 

1. vEsop’s Fables (L'Estrange). 

2. Struwwelpeter. 

3. Grimm’s Tales. 
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4. Pilgrim’s Progress. 

<3. Black Beauty. 

(i. Water Babies. 

7. H. C. Andersen’s Tales. 

8. A Book of Nursery Songs and Rhymes. 

!>. Little Lord Fauntleroy. 

10. Arabian Nights. 

11. Alice in Wonderland. 

12. The Rose and the Ring. 

C. S. H. 


Sir,—T he books that are “ in demand ” for children are 
not necessarily those which the children themselves love. 
The following is a list of those which two lonely little 
children in a remote country vicarage loved and read and 
re-read to the exclusion of many others which their own 
little library and the larger library of the grown-up world, 
to which they had free access, afforded: 

Swiss Family Robinson. 

The Rival Crusoes. 

Wild Flowers. Pratt. 

White’s Selborne. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin (a very fearful joy). 

The Wide, Wide World. 

Countess Kate. Yonge. 

The Robins. Trimmer. 

The Fairchild Family. 

Heroes. Kingsley. 

Parent’s Assistant. 

Funny Fables for Little Folks. 

Struwwelpeter. 

Lamb’s Tales. 

The Cricket on the Hearth. 

Bride of Lammermoor. 

Ivanhoe. 

Guy Mannering. 

Marmion. 

In this list books for almost infants ranked with those 
which might seem to belong to more developed minds, but 
all were loved with no sense of incongruity. Portions of 
Shakespeare were also delighted in, but no complete play. 
—I am, &c., T. 

September 12, 1899. 


Dante in English. 

Sir, —Your reviewer is not likely to increaso the number 
of Dante readers by commending Cary to their notice. 
How many who might have come to care for Dante—the 
poet himself, his poetry, or his philosophy—must have 
found the Comedy vid Cary not only inaccessible, but 
positively repulsive—a frowning bastion. The fact is, 
we still wait for the translator of Dante who shall win 
disciples for the master. Longfellow’s translation quenches 
all the fire of the original; Norton’s modernity destroys 
its illusion ; Butler’s can only be enjoyed by continual 
reference to the Italian; Shadwell’s Purgatorio reads almost 
like a parody; while Plumptre’s is simply intolerable. 

Better than all for those ignorant of Italian is Mus- 
grave’s ( Inferno ) — although he is driven to play queer 
pranks with the original because of the exigencies of his 
verse system. But any of these is preferable to the 
oppressive dead-beat of Cary’s iambics. —I am, &c., 

F. Kettle. 

Clapham, S.W.: September 12, 1899. 

[I agree with Mr. Kettle that the ideal translation of 
the Comedy has yet to come. But I yet prefer Cary to the 
others; for I think, with the poet to whom I referred, that 
terza rima is a fundamentally defective metre in English, 
nor do I relish the flat attempt to follow it without rhyme 
—on which it wholly depends. I dare not emulate that 
authority’s bold condemnation of the original metre—not 
being myself an eminent poet. But though Cary is no 
master of versification, he still keeps to honest English 
blank verse—for which I like him. But all this is im¬ 
material. My true point was, that Dante was too great 


for his greatness to depend on mere verbal and metrical 
form; that he could impress himself on the reader in 
any decent translation. I first so met him—and was 
subdued despite “ Cary’s iambics.”— Your Reviewer.] 


Books Received. 


Week ending Thursday, September 14. 

POETRY, BTC. 

Jones » ( H. A.), Carnac Sahib.(Macmillan) 2/6 

Macnaghben (H.), The Story of Catullus .. (Duckworth) 2/6 

Lucas (W.), Fugitives...-.(Lane) 3/6 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Gerard (F\), The Romance of Ludwig II.(Hutchinson) 10/0 

Jackson (T. S.), Lays of ihe Great Sea Fights. Vol. I. 

(Navy Records Society) 

King (11.), A History of Italian Unity. 2 vuls .(Nisbet) net 24/0 

How (F. D.), Bishop John Selwyn ..ilsbistcr) 7/6 

Williamson (G. C.>, Bernardino Luini.....(Bell A Sons) net 5/0 

Boxall (G. E.) t The Story of the Australian Bushrangers ...(8onnenschein) 6/0 
Maitland (S. R.), Essays on Subjects Connected with the Reformation in 

England..(Lane) net 6/0 

Letter h of Henry Hughee Dobinson . .t Seeley) 

The Spiritual Expansion of the -Empire... (Society for Propagation of the 

Gospel in Foreign Parts) net l/o 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


Evans (8.), Handbook to the City of Canterbury.(British Association) 

Kings ford (W. E.), Assouan.(Simpkin, Marshall) 

Heilprin (A.), Alaska and the Klondike .(Pearson) 7/6 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Macnaghteu (H. V.) and Ramsay (A.B.), Poems of Catullus...(Duckworth) 2/0 

Wilson (K. P.). Lower Greek Prose . . .(Blackwood) 2/6 

Johnson (B. B.), The Tempest ..(Blackwood) 1/0 

Chambers’s Higher English Reader ...(Chambers) 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Bloch (J. G.\ Is War Now Impossible ? .(Richards) 0/0 

8charff (R. F.), History of the European Fauna.(Soott) 6 0 

Le Bon (G.), Psychology of Socialism .(Unwin) 10/0 

Feilding (A.), Faith-Healing and “ Christian Science *' .(Duckworth) 

Salt (H. S.), The Logic of Vegetarianism.(Ideal Publishing Oo.) 1/0 

Baden-Powell (B. H.), The Origin and Growth of Village Communities in 

India...(Sonnenscheiu) 2/6 

Stetson (C. P.), Women and Economics .(G. P. Putnam’s Sons) 6/0 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Honeyman (W. C.), Scottish Violin Makers.(Kohler A Sou) 1/6 

Taylour (V.;, Stories from Wagner .(Digby, Long & Co.) 3/d 

Hasting (J.), The Expository Times .(T. A T. Clark) 7, d 

Scott (E.), Dancing in All Ages.(Sonnenschein) 

Gill>ert tG. H.), Student's Life of Jesus .(Macmillan) 

The Chord. September, 1899 .(Unicorn Press) net I/O 


NEW EDITIONS. 


Gibson (E. C.), The Temple bv George Herbert .(Methuen) 2/0 

8weetman (E.), Pastorals, and Other Poems.(D-ntj 

Jordan (E. D.), Guido to Galwny, Connemara, and West of Ireland ..(Black) 1/0 

Wood (Mrs. H.), Danesbury House.(Ward, Lock A Co.) 0/6 

Smedlev (F. E.). Lewis Arundel .(Downey) 00 

Leno (I).), His Book..(Greening) l/o 

Handbook to Wilts and Dorset ..(Murray) 6/0 

Seneca on Benefits. Translated by ThomaH Lodge .(Dent) 1/d 

The Compleat Angler ...(Dent) 10 


New Novels are acknowledged elsewhere. 


Announcements. 

A Preacher's Life, an Autobiography and an Album by Dr. 
Joseph Parker, of the City Temple, published by Messrs. 
Hodder & Stoughton, may be expected in a few days. 

Mr. IIkinkmann will publish at the end of next week a 
portfolio of Twelve Portraits by Mr. William Nicholson. This 
portfolio contains, besides those already known—viz., H.M. 
the Queen, Sarah Bernhardt, Cecil Rhodes, Lord Roberts, 
James McNeill Whistler, Prince Bismarck, and Rudyard 
Kipling —- the following new ones : H R.H. the Prince of 
Wales, the Archbishop of Canterbury, Sir Henry Irving, W. E. 
Gladstone, and Mr. Justice Hawkins. 

The Memoirs of Vidor Hugo, with a preface by Paul Maurice, 
and translated by Mr. John W. Harding, are also announced by 
Mr. Heinemann for publication in October. These Memoirs, 
as we have already stated, date back to 1823, when Victor 
Hugo witnessed the coronation of Charles X. at Rheims. 

Mrs. Flora Annie Steel’s new Indian novel, for which 
she has selected the title of The Hosts of the Lord, will begin in 
the October number of the Pall Mall Magazine. It will be 
illustrated by Mr. Raven Hill. 

*** Special cloth cases for binding the half-yearly volume 
of the Academy can be supplied for Is. each. The price of the 
bound half-yearly volume is 8s. 9 d. Communications should be 
addressed to the Publisher, 43, Chancery-lane. 
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A CHARMING GIFT BOOK! 

66., claret roau, gilt, Illustrated. 

LONDON in ihe TIME of the DIAMOND JUBILEE 

1 London: Siupicnr, Marshall A Co. Llangollen: Darlington A Co. 

DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 

^Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 

Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 


Fcap. 8vo. 


ONE SHILLING EACH, Illustrated. 

THE VALE Of LLANGOLLEN.— With Speoial Contributions from 
Hi» Excellency B. J. PHELPS, late American Minister; Professor 
JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D.; ROBERT BROWNING; A. W. KINGLAKE; 
and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.O.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. 

THE NORTH WALES COAST. 

BRECON and its BEACONS. 

ROSS TINTERN. and CHEPSTOW. THE sbvekk vaj 

ROSS, WHiLLS> „ d WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 

BRIGHTON, feASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and ST. MONARD8. 
LLANDUDNO. RHYL, BANGOR, BETTWSYCOED, and SNOWDON. 
ABERYSTWYTH^, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH, and ABBRDOVEY. 

BARMOUTH, DO^ELLY, HARLECH, CRICCIBTH, and PWLLHELI 
KALYERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER, A CHELTENHAM. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 

NEW SERIES OF PR0FES80R MAX MULLER’S RECOLLECTIONS. 

AULD LANG SYNE. 

*- SECOND SERIES. 

MY INDIAN FRIENDS. 

By the Bight Hon. Professor MAX MULLER. 

Svu, 10s. 6d. [Oa Monday nfrl. 


OF 


THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 
THE WYE VALLEY. 

THE SEVERN VALLEY. 


Is.—THE HOTELS of the WORLD. 

leading Hotels throughout the world. 


A Handbook to the 


What would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or Rome give for such a 
guide-book as this, which teaches so much that is outdide the usual scope of 
such volumes! ”—The Timas. 

“ The best Handbook to Loodon ever issued .”—Liverpool Dauy Fori. 

SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED, 6s.—60 Illustrations, 21 Maps and Plans. 

LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 

By E. 0. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 

With an additional Index of 4,500 References to all Streets and 
Places of Interest. 

Llangollen : DARLINGTON k CO. | 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent k Co., Ltd. 

The Bailway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers' 


THE LIFE AND CAMPAIGNS 
ALEXANDER LESLIE, 

First Earl of Leven. 

By C. SANFOBD TERRY, M.A., 

University Lecturer in History in the University of Aberdeen. 

With Portrait, Map, and Four Plans. 8vo, IDs. 

[On Monday next. 

THE HISTORY OF THE CASTLE, TOWN, 
AND PORT OF DOVER. 

By the Bey. 8.P. H. 8TATHAM, 

Late Semitic Bcholar, Queen's College, Cambridge; Chaplain to the Forces 
and Rector of St. Mary-in tbe-Casile. 

With Four Plates and Twelve Illustrations. Crown 8vo, IDs. 8d. 

A NEW DIVINITY, 

And other Stories. 

By “ CHOLA." 

Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


London : LONGMANS, GBEEN & CO. 


Selectioos from Alexander & Shepheard's Pablications. 


WORKS BY DR. NIACLAREN. 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price (a each, pest free., 

THE BEATITUDES, and other Sermons. 

"An excellent exposition of the Beatitudes. full 

of thought and knowledge and powor.” 

British Weekly, 

CHRIST’S “MUSTS,” and other Ser- 

mons. 

“Felicitous exposition, rugged, intense eloquence, 
anil beautiful illustration.’’— Word, anti Work. 

•• Forcible, clear, gracious, and suggestive. 

. , , Presbyterian. 

THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. 

“They show the same wonderful fertility of apt 
and beautiful illtXptrtttiovs the Fame exquisite use of 
language, the aanao direct heart-searching power 
which we are accustomed to find in all Dr. Maclaren b 
works.”— Christies* World Pulpit, 

THE GOD Of the AMEN, and other 

Sermons. . 

** The seveial sermons contained in this volume are 
replete with a keen spiritual insight, combined with 
an aptness of illustration and beauty of diction which 
cannot fail to both imp ret s and charm the reader.” 

Methodist 'rimes. 

PAUL’S PRAYERS, and other Sermons. 

“They are plain enough to be nrderstood by the 
unlearned, and yet have sufficient richness and 
cogency to attract the most cultivated.” 

New York Observer. 

THE HOLY of HOLIES. A Series of 

Sermon* on the 14th, loth, and 16th Chapters of 
the Gospel by John. 

“ No British preacher has unfolded this portion of 
Scripture in a more scholarly style.” • „ 

North British Daily Mail. 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. 

“ Distinguished by the finest scholarship and most 
exquisite literary finish.”— Christian Leader. 


Juat Published. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

“THINGS THAT ABE MADE.” Devo- 

tioual Meditations in the Haunts of Nature. By 
Rev. A. J. BAMFORD, BwA., of Royton. 

The Freeman says: “Preachers and teachers will 
find in them many helpful suggestions.” 

.The Glasgow Herald says: “They will probably 
interest and instruct many who would an ordinary 
sermon tiee.” 

Now Ready, Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
la. 6d., post free. 

THE CHARTER of the CHURCH. Lee- 

lures on the Spiritual Principle of Nonconformity. 
By P. T. FORSYTH. M.A., D.D. 

“Explains the position of religious dissent with j 
great force and eloquence .”—Manchester Guardian. I 
“ Nothing could be more timely than these learned 
and suggestive lectures.”— Christian World. 

■ Twenty-first Thousand. Limp cloth, price 6d., 
post free. 

OUR PRINCIPLES: aCongregationalist 

Church Manual. By G. B. JOHNSON. 

Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
price Is. 6d., post free. 

THE CONDUCT of PUBLIC MEETINGS. 

By J. HUNT COOKE. A Clear and Concise 
Manual for all Public Speakers. 

Just Published. Tost 8vb, cloth, with Portraits, 
price 6s., post free. 

WELSHMEN in ENGLISH PULPITS ; or, 

Sermons by English Congregational Ministers 
from Wales. With Introduction by Rev. 
CHARLES A. BERRY, D.D. Edited by Rev. 
DANIEL WATERS. 

This Expository Times says: “ And here we have 
thirty excellent portraits of prominent and eloquent 
Congregational preachers, with their thirty sermons, 
ami the price is out u lew shillings.” 


AN AMERICAN TRANSPORT IN THE 
CRIMEAN WAR. 

By Capt. CODMAN. 

This work is particularly interesting to 
students of naval warfare. “ Capt. Codman 
relates his experiences of an American 
Chartered Transport in the Crimean War. 
The Crimean War is the connecting link 
between old and modern methods of warfare.” 

Frontispiece. 198 pp. Price 3a. 6d. 

SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON k CO. 


K, 


London : ALEXANDER k 8HEPHEABD, Ltd., 21 and 22, Furnival Street, Holboro, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 

B IRKBECK BAN 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO-ANP-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the mini* 
Bum monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS. SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums 
>u deposit and allows Interest monthly on each .completed £1. 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOB TWO Ul'INEA, PEE MONTE. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

FOE FITE SUILLTNOS PEE MONTH. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK,with full pBrtlculEm, po»t froo 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Medesm. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 

E P P S ’ S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 
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A SELECTION OF 

Wells Gardner, Barton & Go/s 

PUBLICATIONS. 


THE LAW OF FAITH. By the Rev. William 

BRIGHT, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, Regius Profes-or of 
Ecclesiastical History. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. [ 2nd Edition. 

THE CLOSED DOOR. Instructions and Medita- 

tions given at various Retreats and Qiiefc Days. By the Right Rev. W. 
WALSH AM HOW, D.D. First Bishop of Wakefield. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 5s. 

**An example of the best spiritual life of the Church of England.” 

Guardian. 

BY TUB SAME AUTHOR. 

PASTOR in PAROCHIA. With the Appendix. 

Fcap. 8vo, cloth circuit, rod edges, 3s. 6d.; leather limp, 5s.; calf limp 
antique, 10s. fid. Also morocco plain, and best flexible morocco, rad 
under gold edges, 12s. 6d. [2 Uh Eaition . 


THE PRAYER BOOK: its History, Language, and 

Contents. By the Rev. EVAN DANIEL, M.A., Vicar of Horsham. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. [18fA Edition. 

AIDS to the STUDY of the BOOKS of SAMUEL. 

By the Rev. EDWIN HOBSON, M.A , Principal of St. Katharine’s College, 
Tottenham. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2 \ols., Is. 6d. each ; or 1 vol. com¬ 
plete, with Map, 2s. 6d. 

“ No difficulty is left unexplained, and the contents of the book are admirably 
summarised.”— The Rch oolmaster. 

THE TEACHER'S GRADUAL. Lessons on the 

Church Catechism. By the Rev. T.OUIS STOKES, M.A., late Assistant 
Diocesan Inspector fur London. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

[2*d Edition. 

“ There is no better work published.”— Church Timet. 

“ Toachers will find it most useful.”— Saturday Review. 

“ Ho has made the Catechism as clear as words can make it.”— Guardian. 

SWEETHEART TRAVELLERS. By S R. Crockett. 

With numerous Illustrations by Gordon Browne, RJ., and W. H. C. 
Groome. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt tops, 6s. [3rd Edition. 

“ Had anyone ever been disinclined to believe in Mr. Crockett’s genius, he 
must have recanted and repented in sackcloth and ashes after enjoying • Sweet¬ 
heart Travellers.’ It is the rarest cf all rarities, and veritably a child’s book 
for children, as well as for women and men."— 'limes. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

THE SURPRISING ADVENTURES of Sir TOADY 

LION, with those of Oeneral NAPOLEON SMITH. With numerous 
Illustrations by Gordon Browne, E.I. large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
gilt tope, Oe. 

11 When we eay it is one of the most delightful stories about children we hare 
ever read we are still short of the mark."— Daily Chronicle. 

STORIES from the FAERIE QUEENS. By Mary 

MACLEOD. With Introduction by Professor HALES. Drawings by 
A. G. Walker, 8culptor. Large crown 8vo, art linen boards, gilt tops, 6s. 
“Without exception the most admirable book of tho kind which we have 
seen. The tales themselves irom Spenser’s inimitable allegory are daintily and 
vividly told, and the glamour of tbc old romance rests on each picturesque 

passing page.The book is beautifully produced, and ought to satisfy 

the most fastidious and exacting taste .”—Leeds Mercury . 

NATIONAL RHYMES of the NURSERY. With 

Preface by GEORGE SAINT8BURY. Piotures by Gordon Browne, R.I. 
Large crown 8vo, art linen boards, gilt top, 6a„ printed on superfine 
paper, with title in red and black. 

“ The prettiest and most complete collection of this kind that we have seen.” 

Westminster Gazette. 

«It is impossible to praise the volume too highly.”—Black and White. 

LITTLE CHRISTIAN’S PILGRIMAGE. By Helen 

L. TAYLOR. The Story of the “Pilgrim’s Progress” Simply Told. 
With numerous Illustrations by H. J. A. Miles. Crown 8vo, elegantly 
bound in cloth, full gilt, 2s. 6d. 

“ This si buld meet with a hearty welcome.”— Church Times. 

“ Tho cu Id public will enjoy this book.”— Guardian. 

THE WATCHERS on the LONGSHIPS. By James 

F. COBB. A Tale of Cornwall in the Last Century. Illustrated by 
Davidson Knowles. Crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boardB, 3s. 6d. 

[23rd Edition. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

MARTIN the SKIPPER. A Tale fox Boys and Sea- 

faring Folk. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

[lOfA Edition. 

OFF to CALIFORNIA. A Tale of the Cold Country. 

Adapted from the Flemish of Hendrik Conscience. By JAMES F. 
COBB. Illustrated by A. Forestier. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

[5f/* Edition. 

STORIES TOLD to a CHILD. By Jean Ingelow. 

Illustrated. Crown 8vo, ciotli boards, 2s. Od. 

‘“Stories Told to a Child’ is one of the classics of children’s books, and 
surely Miss Ingelow never did letter work than these little stories, which seom 
to bo perfection from whatever point we regurd them.”— Spect a tor. 

Loudon : 3, Paternoster Buildings, E.C.; and 41, Victoria St., S.W. 


AUTHOR’S EDITION DE LUXE 

OP THE WORKS OP 

MARK TWAIN, 

M ARK TWAIN is, all things considered, America’s greatest living writer, 
and the readers of his books all the world over must be numbered by 
the million; indeed, he has, with but one possible exception, the largest 
audience of any author now using the English language. This audience ia 
made up of many varied publics ; and he has attained his immense popularity 
because the qualities which he possesses in so high a degree appeal to the 
moods of so many different classes of readers of all ages. 

Mark Twain is constantly spoken of as “the world’s greatest humorist,” 
and it is undoubtedly as a humorist pure and simple that he is best known and 
best beloved. He is, however, much more than a favoured exciter of mirth ; 
he is, indeed, many-sided. His readers find in him the entertaining story¬ 
teller ; the picturer of old times and local conditions, mostly autobiographic, 
such as are recorded in his three great Mississippi Valley books ; the historical 
novelist, in romances the scenes of which are laid in Europe of tho past, 
embellished by a fantastic setting; the rough-and-ready philosopher; the keen 
and clever observer of passing events; and the brilliant essayist. 

“ I have no hesitation in saying that Makk Twain is one among the greatest 
of contemporary makers of fiction,” says Mr. Andrew Lang; “I claim for 
Mask Twain a foremost place among the benefactors of the world,” writes 
Mr. W. T. Stead; and the undoubtedly growing appreciation of his great 
services, both as a humorist and a deep thinker on sooial problems, has created 
a widespread desire for a Complete Uniform Edition of his writings; in response 
to which demand Messrs. Chatto A Windus have pleasure in announcing the 
publication of an Edition dx Luxe in 22 volumes, to be called 

THE AUTHOR’S EDITION, 

which it is hoped may be found worthy of the fame of its author. This edition 
will be illnstrated, and will contain matter not hitherto included in any 
collection of his Works; it will be limited to 20 author’s copies and to 8IX 
HUNDRED COPIES for sale in Groat Britain and its dependencies; it will be 
published at the rate of one entire work per month, tho*e books extending to 
two volumes (see list below) being thus each issued in a complete form. The 
AUTHOR’S EDITION can be subscribed for only in sets, at 12s. 6d. net the 
volume ; and the First Volume of each Set will be Signed by th* Author. 

Early application is necessary in order to secure copies of this limited 
AUTHOR’S EDITION, orders for which will be allotted strictly in the order 
of application. 

The selection of Mr. Brandxr Matthews to write a Biographical Criticism 
of Mark Twain and his literary work will, it is believed, enhance the value of 
the AUTHOR’S EDITION. This Introduction will be included in the first 
volume of the series, which volume will contain also a specially written 
Preface by Mark Twain. The arrangement of the twenty-two volumes will 
be as follows 

BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 

THE INNOCENTS ABROAD. Illustrated by 

PETER NEWELL. With Biographical Criticism by BRANDBR 
MATTHEWS. 2 vola. 

A TRAMP ABROAD. Illustrated by T. De Thul- 

STROP. 2 vola. 

FOLLOWING the EQUATOR [“More Tramps 

Abroad"]. Illustrated by A. B. FROST. FREDK. DIELMAN, and 
others. 2 Tola. 

ROUGHING IT. Illustrated by B W. Clinedinst 

2 vols. 

LIFE ou the MISSISSIPPI. Illustrated by E. H. 

GARRETT. 1 vol. f=-|CTIOIM. 

THE GILDED AGE. Illustrated by W. T. Smedley. 

2 vols. 

THE ADVENTURES of TOM SAWYER. Illus- 

trated by J. G. BROWN. 1 vol. 

HUCKLEBERRY FINN. Illustrated by E. W. 

KEMBLE. 1 vol. 

PUDD’NHEAD WILSON. Illustrated by E. W. 

KEMBLE. 1vol. 

THE PRINCE and the PAUPER. Illustrated by 

FRANK T. MERRILL. I vol. 

A CONNECTICUT YANKEE in KING ARTHUR’S 

COURT. Illustrated by DAN BEARD. 1 vol. 

JOAN of ARC. Illustrated by F. V. Du Moud. 2 vols. 

SHORT STORIES AND SKETCHES. 

Vol. I. Illustrated by F. B. Opper. 1 voL 
Vol. II. Illustrated by A. B. Frost. 1 vol. 

Vol. III. Illustrated by Dan Beard. 1 voL 
LITERARY ESSAYS. 1 vol. 

Subscribers to the AUTHOR’S EDITION will have the opportunity of 
subscribing for any additional volumes of Mask Twain’s Works that may be 
written and published in the same form subsequently. 

The type used will lie large and clear, with ample spacing and generous 
margins ; whilst tho Old Choster pure rag deckle-edged paper, light in weight 
and soft to tho touch, has been manufactured specially for this edition, with 
the “ Mark Twain ” water-mark upon every sheet. The size of the volumes 
will be octavo (about 8$ x 6 in. internal); and they will be bound in a hand¬ 
some Holliston cloth with an artistic laljel on the back. 

As regards tho Illustrations, artists whose previous work Beomcd specially 
to fit them for tho different volumes have been chosen. Tho volumes will con¬ 
tain also Portraits of the Author, reproduced from photographs amt paintings 
executed at its nearly as possible the same times us thoso at which the different 
books were written. These portraits will bo either photogravures or etchings 
by Mr. W. H. W. Bicknell, and will include a reproduction of tho latest portrait 
of Makk Twain, the work of the Italian painter Spiridon, painted at Vienna in 
1898; this Mr. ClemenB declares to be the best portrait he ever hod. 

Copies may be ordered through all Booksellers. Prospectuses may also be had t 

London : CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.O. 
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CHATTO 4 WIN DOS’S NEW BOOKS 

SIR WALTS R B ESA NT’S NSW NOVEL. 

Second Edition Just Ready. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6a. 

THE ORANGE GIRL 

By Sir WALTER BESANT, 

Author of “ All Sorts anti Conditions of Men.” 
With 8 Illustrations by Fred Pegram. 

“ The story is admirable.It has all the force and 

appeal of a genuine contemporary narrative, ampli¬ 
fied and idealised, to be sure, especially as regards tue 
charact r of the fascinating heroine. The brilliant 

young girl begins life as a beauty of St. Giles’s. 

and might have euded as a beauty of St. James’s .... 

She is a delightful and charmiDg creature.The 

st.ry from first to last does n>t tt-tg in picturesque 
spirit and interest.”— Daily Chronicle. 

“An animated picture.the history of this per¬ 

plexing, vital, and alluring woman.”— Daily Sews. 

“ Jenny is one of those characters who take hold of 
us at once and inspire the reverence which perfect 

womanhood alone c ommands Taking the story as 

a whole, it is rarely that we come across one that 
gives so little opening for criticism, or one that so 
com Diet *ly captures tne interest and sympathy of the 
reader.”— Literary World. 

MRS. CR3KER’5 NEW NOVEL 

On Sept. 28th. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

TERENCE. 

By B. M. CROKER, Author of “Beyond the Pale.*» 
With 6 Illustrations by Sidney Paget. 

GEO. MANVILLE FENN’S NEW NOVEL. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

A CRIMSON CRIME. 

By GEO. MANVILLE FENN, 

Author of “A Fluttered Dovecote,” Ac. 

A NEW EDITION. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

UNDER 

FALSE PRETENCES. 

By ADELINE SERGEANT, 

Author oJ “ Dr. Endicott’s Experiment,” Ac. 

“A really fascinating novel.”— Acad*my. 

Now re idy. Crown 8vo, doth, 3s. 6d. 

LOVE’S DEPTHS. 

By GEORGES OHNET, 

Author of “ The Ironmaster,” Ac. 
Translated by F. ROTH WELL, B.A. 

MU3. ANNIE EDWARDES’S NEW NOVEL. 

On Sept. 28th. 

C.owu 8vo, cloth, 3s. Gd. 

A PLASTER SAINT. 

By ANNIE EDWARDES, 

Author of “ Ought Wo to Visit Her ? ” &c. 

On Sept. 28th. A NEW EDITION. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

FOR FREEDOM. 

By TIGUE HOPKINS, 

Author of “The Incomplete Adventurer.” 

CLARK RUSSELL’S NEW BOOK. Shortly. 
Small quarto, cloth, 6s. 

THE SHIP; HER STORY. 

By W. Cl,AUK RUSSELL. 

With 6<> Illustrations by U. C. Seppitigs Wright. 

On Sopt. 23th. A NEW EDITION. 

Crown Mo, doth, 3s. 8<1. 

THE 

CHOICE WORKS OF EOCAR ALLAN POE: 
POEMS, STORIES, ESSAYS. 

With an Introduction by CHARLES BAUDELAIRE. 
Loudon; Cuatto 1 Wianus, III, St Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


FROM OLIPHANT’S LIST. 


Just Published, price 3s. 6d., with numerous 
Illustrations. 

THE TBANSFORMATION 

OF HAWAII. 

How Fifty Years of Mission Work gave a Christian 
Nation to the World Told for Young People. 

Bv ELLEN M. BRAIN. 

Author of “ Fuel for Missionary Fires,” &c. 


NEW 8IRIC8 OF 2s. COPYRIGHT NOVELS. 

With Illustrations. 

Just Published, price 2s., cloth extra. 

A FAIR NORWEGIAN. 

By ANDREW STEWART. 

Author o! “ One False Step,” Ac. 


FAMOUS SCOTS. 

NEW VOLUMES. 

Trice Is. Gd. each; or 2s. 6d. extra cloth gilt. 


KING ROBERT THE BRUCE. 

By Professor A. F. MURISDN. 

The Speaker s-iys:—“It is a fresh, independent, 
eriiidal estimate o; the man who emancipated Scot¬ 
land from a thraldjm which was almost worse than 
d.ath.” 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

WILLIAM WALLACE. 


JAMES FREDERICK FERRIER. 

By E. S. HALDANE. 

With Introduction by R. B. HALDANE, M.P. 
Being the 2jth Volume of the Series. 

“ A vivid picture of the man who indeed was of no 
common stamp .”—Sped a tor. 


POPULAR YOLUMES OF THE 

FAMOUS SCOTS SERIES. 

Price Is. 0d. each; cloth gilt, 2s. 6d.; 

Seven vols. in case, 10s. 6d. 

THOMAS CARLYLE. By Hector C. Mac- 

PHERSON. 

'* One of the best hooka on Carlyle yet written.” 

Literary World. 

JOHN KNOX. By A. Taylor Innes. 

“There is a vision in this book as well os knowledge.” 

S/teaker. 

ROBERT BORNS. By Gabriel Setoun. 

“A very valuable and opportune addition to a useful series.” 

Bookman. 

SIR JAMES Y. SIMPSON. By Eve Blan- 

TYRE SIMPSON. 

“The story of his career reads like a romance*’ 

Dundee Courier. 

ROBERT LOUB STEVENSON. By Mar- 

CiARET MOVES BLACK. 

“Certaiuly oue of the most charming biographies we have 
ever come across.”— Outlook. 

NORMAN MACLEOD. By John Well- 

"WO OD. 

“Its general pictures<|ueuew is effective, while the criticism 
is eminently liberal and sound.”— Scott Pictorial. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT. By George 

SAINTSBURY. ° 

“ Mr. Saiutsbury's miniature is a gem of it* kind.” 

Pull Mall Gazette. 

MUNGO PARK. By T. Banks Mae- 

LACULAN. 

** Not only a charmiug life-story, if at times a pathetic one, 
but a vivid chapter in the romaucj of Africa .”—Leeds Mercury 

DR. WHYTE’S “APPRECIATIONS.” 

SIR THOMAS BROWNE: An Appreeia- 

lion, \vith some of the best passages of the Physician 'h 
■\V iitinet*. Selected and Arranged by ALEXANDER 
W11YTE, D.D. Art liuua, gilt top. 2s. 

FATHER JOHN of the GREEK CHURCH: 

An Appreciation. With some i’hanicteristic Passages of 
his Msstical imd Spiritual Autoliio-raphy. Collected and 
Arranged by ALEXANDER SVllYlfi, D.D. Art linen, 
gilt top, 2s. 

SANTA TERESA: An Appreciation 

With some of the beat I’aasageH of the Saint’s Writings. 
Selectel, Adapts!, and Arranged by ALEXANDER 
W11VTE, D.D. Second Edition. 2 s. 

JACOB BEHMEN: An Appreciation. By 

ALEXANDER WHYTE, D.D. Paper covers. Is. 3d.; 
cloth, 2 j.; leather, 2s. Gd. 
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VOLUMES V. and VI. NOW READY. 

UNIFORM EDITION OF THE 

Prose Writings of 
Rudyard Kipling. 

In 11 volumes, extra crown 8vo, red cloth, gilt tops, 
6s. each. 

WEE WILLIE WINKIE, and 

Other Stories. 

SOLDIERS THREE, and Other 

- Stories. 

A 8TRIKIN6 HISTORICAL NOVEL OF 
REVOLUTIONARY DAYS. 

110th Thousand in England and America. 

Richard Carvel. 

By WINSTON CHURCHILL, 

Author of “ The Celebrity.” 

Crown Bvo, Cs. 

“ The story is clever throughout.”— Standard. 

“ Full of good things "—Daily Telegraph. 

“An altogether readable and delightful story. 

Dorothy is charming; a heroine of the good old 
suit.”— St. James’8 Gazette. 

“ We have not read a better book for many a day 
than * Richard Carvel.’ Speaker. 

“The book is one we can warmly recommend to 
readeis who like to have their historical memories 
freshened by fiction.”— Gtiardian. 

“ Has a full and stirring plot. ...A piece of work 
creditable both to his industry and his imagination.” 

Literature. 

“ Thera are some splendidly stirring scenes.” 

tall Mall Gazette. 


SIXPENNY EDITION OF 

THE FIRST VIOLIN. By Jessie 

FOTRERG1LL. 

“The story is extremely interesting from the first 
page to the last. It is along time since we have met 
with anything so exquisitely touching as the descrip¬ 
tion of Eugen siife with bis friend Helfen. It is an 
idyl of the purest and noblest simplicity.” 

Tne Standard. 


12 vols., in box, 1 Is. net. 

POETICAL WORKS of ALFRED 

LORD TENNYSON. The People’s Edition. In 
12 vols., demy 16mu, Is. net each vol. 


THE CHEAP EDITIONS OF 

MRS. HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS. 

Crown 8vo, bound in green cloth, price 2s. each; 
bound in red cloth, price 2s. Gd. each. 

SALE OVER TWO MILLION AND A HALF COPIES 

East Lynne. i A Life’s Secret. 

The Cliannings. J The House of llalliwell. 

Mrs. Halliburton’s : Pomeroy Abbey. 

Troubles. Court N ether leigh. 

Thu Shadow of Ashlydyat. Tne Master of Grey lands. 
LordOakbum’sDuughteis The Story of Charles 
Verner's Pride. j Strange. 

Roland Yorke. Ashley. 
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New 
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Edition. 


Wiihin the Maze. 

The Unholy Wish. New 

Kliter’s Folly. 

Edition. 


Lady Adelaide. 

1 Johnny Ludlow. 

Fourth 
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| Series. 


Johnny Ludlow. Second 
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The Literary Week. 

The great Encyclopedia ISiblica, which Prof. Robertson 
Smith initiated, and which Dr. Cheyne and Dr. Sutherland 
Black are carrying on, is at last sufficiently advanced for 
the first of the four parts to be announced by Messrs. 
Black for October. The remaining parts ore in a state so 
near completion that they may be expected within two 
years, at intervals of six months. 


Wk regret that, owing to incorrect information, we 
stated last week that Mr. James Bowden had sold his 
publishing business to Messrs. Harper Bros., Doubleday, 
McClure & Co. This statement is without foundation, 
and in withdrawing it we offer Mr. Bowden our apologies 
for any annoyance it may have caused him. 


Mr. Stephen Philups’s blank verse tragedy, “Paolo 
and Francesca,’’ while waiting for representation at the St. 
James’s Theatre, is to be given to the world in book form. 
Mr. Lane will be the publisher, and the work may be 
expected very soon. Mr. Alexander, who retains the 
entire acting rights, has sanctioned the publication. 


Another poetical enterprise of Mr. Lane’s in which Mr. 
Phillips will be represented is the publication of a shilling 
series of illustrated poems, entitled “Flowers of Parnassus.” 
These flowers consist of poems chosen by the editor, Mr. 
Money-Coutts, and furnished with pictures by various 
artists. Among them are Mr. Phillips’s “ Marpessa,” 
Shelley’s “Sensitive Plant,” Gray’s “Elegy,” and Tenny¬ 
son’s “ Dream of Fair Women.” 


The editor of the Century Magazine has secured for next 
year a contribution that promises to be of very great 
interest. This is a life of Oliver Cromwell from the pen 
of Mr. John Morley, wherein the Protector will be treated 
as a mystic before everything. We imagine that the work 
was completed before Mr. Morley began his researches 
into Mr. Gladstone’s life. It seems to put the publication 
of the long-promised “Chatham” even further into the 
dim distance. 


Mr. Mori.ey might indeed transfer his interests in 
Chatham to Lord Rosebery. The ex-Premier, we observe, 
has arranged to visit Bath next month to unveil tablets to 
the Earl of Chatham and William Pitt. Why not take 
over the completion of Mr. Morley’s monograph too ? 


Mr. Birreia has been asked to deliver the inauguxal 
address of the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution’s 
lecture season this year. Last year, it will be remembered, 
Lord Rosebery was the speaker, and he chose for his sub¬ 
ject illustrious book-loving statesmen, with particular 
reference to Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Birrell intends to 
discuss the question : “ Is it possible to tell a good book 
from a bad one ? ” 


It is possible that a new volume of plays by Mr. George 
Bernard Shaw may be published before long. This would 
contain “ Caesar and Cleopatra,” “ The Devil’s Disciple,” 
which Mr. Mansfield has been performing in America, 
and which Mr. Murray Carson is about to produce in 
London, and a new work which Mr. Shaw has recently 
completed for Miss Ellen Terry under the attractive title 
“ Captain Brassbound’s Conversion.” 


The design for the William Black memorial beacon, the 
total sum subscribed for which now amounts to £505, 
has been made by Mr. Colin Hunter, A.R.A. The 
beacon, as has been stated, is destined for Duart Point, 
Isle of Mull, a dangerous spot, and its light will be a guide 
to all ships entering the Firth of Lome, the Sound of Mull, 
and Loch Linnho. 


Mr. Henry Newbolt, the author of Admiral» All , has 
made a selection from Froissart for the Macmillan Com¬ 
pany of New York. It will be published under the title 
Storiet from Froissart. We presume that an English 
edition will also be prepared. 


A new exclusively literary paper has just been started 
in New York under the title Literary Life. It is bright 
and crisp, and its credo runs thus: 

We believe in genuine international copyright. 

We believe that literary property should be as sacred in 
its value and title as real estate. 

We believe the pirate publisher should be electrocuted. 

We believe the book thief should be sentenced to hard 
labour for life. 

We believe the woman who uses a book wherein to press 
flowers should be exiled, and that the editor who sells his 
review copies to the second-hand dealer should be sent to 
Congress or given a consulship in Central Africa. 


Mr. G. W. Steevkns, who has just left England for 
South Africa in the interests of the readers of the Daily 
Mail, promises to be one of the most widely read of authors 
during the next few weeks; for his Tragedy of Dreyfus, 
which we notice elsewhere, is to be followed, on October 4, 
by In India, a volume composed of the letters sent home 
to the Daily Mail when Mr. Steevens visited India, 
describing primarily the reception of the new Viceroy, 
and secondarily whatever else he saw that was picturesque 
and interesting. 


Mr. Stephen Crane’s new book, which Mr. Heinemann 
will publish in the autumn, is briefly an impressionistic 
history of the Cuban campaign. As special correspondent 
Mr. Crane saw the principal fighting, and he has now 
brought something of the method of his Red Badge of 
Courage to bear on the description of it. A portion of the 
book will first be printed in the Anglo-Saxon Review. 


It will be noticed that we resume our Prize Com' 
petitions on page 317 of the present number. 
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lx order to bring concretely before' its readers the most 
widely-read books of 1899, the Daily Mail presented them 
with a drawing, a reproduction of which will be found 
below, wherein the position and size of each book indicate 
its degree of popularity according to inquiries at the 
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circulating libraries. Thus, largest and first is A Double 
Thread , by Miss Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler. Next is 
Mr. Richard Whiteing’s No. 5, John Street, and so forth. 
We are a little disturbed by the spelling of Omar Khayyam 
and The Political Struwwelpeter ; but art has its eccentricities 
and they must be respected. 


The results of our efforts to guide public opinion are 
sometimos disheartening. The inquiry into the char¬ 
acter of Dacid Uarum, which we published last week, 
did not deter Mr. W. P. James from writing in Saturday’s 
St. James’s Gazette that that novel’s popularity was due 
to its “ religious interest,” ulthough wo showed clearly 
that the book’s fascination lay largely in its pictures of 
horse-dealing. And the report comes from a large circu¬ 
lating library that more than one request has been made 
in the past few days for “ David’s Harem.” 


Tnis is an age of matter-of-fact writing. For the 
moment lusciousness is in disfavour, imagery is on the 
shelf, honeycombs of metaphor no longer satiate us. 
Ouida, it is true, still writes, but Ouida is not what she 
was, and Canon Farrar has lost his pristine glow. And yet 
tho ornate is not wholly dead, the llorid not wholly extinct. 
Sumptuousness still lurks in the shy places. In an essay 
in the Dome, on cats, by “ Israfol,” are these sentences : 

The sombre glory of a sulky Persian on a window-sill 
has often caught my roving gaze. I revel in that exquisite 
camel-curve of her sullen, smooth back : in the furry apex 
of each pointed ear; the immobility of her whiskers, long 
as the hair of Melisatule ; the steady glare of her magoiti- 
ceut eyes like orange flames; the seductive whiteness of 
her shirtfront's frilly fur, softer than snow; aud the 
splendid sweep of the tail over the neat velvet paws so 
decorously placed. ... I connect the common cat with 
the passdc goddess Pasht; with old, crumbliug ruins and 
frowning gloomy architecture; with Memphis and Thebes; 
with leagues of desert sand; with mummies, skim-milk, 
rats, and unmusical wailings. The Persian I associate 
with rose gardens and silence and starlight; with cream 
and bulbuls; with broidered cushions and scented form- 
tains ; with splendid Saracenic curves aud domes; and 
e.-en with the lovely monotonous cadence of Omar's 


quatrains, though Hafiz catches her spirit better. I think 
it must be the bulbuls which the Persian cat has slain and 
eaten that give her voice its delicious, intimate timbre, aud 
her purr its rich pianissimo. 


A comparison of the lists of the best books for children 
under twelve, which readers have been sending us for the 
past few weeks, reduces the ideal dozen, the number that 
we asked for, to these, in their order of popularity : 


Alice in Wonderland. 
Andersen’s Fairy Tales. 
Struwwelpeter. 

Grimm’s Fairy Tales. 

Water Babies. 

Lamb’s Tales from Shake¬ 
speare. 


Robinson Crusoe. 

Arabian Nights. 

Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Kingsley’s Heroes. 

Stevenson’s Child’s Garden of 
Verses. 

Little Lord Fauntleroy. 


St. Nicholas, however, whose ideal library for a nursery 
gave us the idea of asking for English opinions on the 
same subject, printed a list of twenty-five books. We, 
therefore, give below the next thirteen books which out 
correspondents recommend, again in their order of 
popularity: 


The Jungle Book. 

A5sop’s Fables. 

Masterman Ready. 

Through the Looking-Glass. 
Tom Brown’s Schooldays. 
Swiss Family Robinson. 


The Boy’s Own Paper. 


The Book of Nonsense. 
Mother Goose. 

The Rose and the Ring. 
Jackanapes. 

Black Beauty. 

The Blue Fairy Book. 


Tiie list is altogether a very satisfactory one, we think. 
One or two points demand attention. Through the Looking- 
Glass, for example, has only three votes to Alice in Wonder¬ 
land's ten, whereas in many families that we know it is 
considered the better book. Possibly some of our corre¬ 
spondents meant the title Alice in Wonderland to cover 
both. Mrs. Ewing we should have expected to see more 
favoured. Concerning the suitableness of Stevenson’s 
Child's Garden of Verses, we have already said something. 
Hawthorne’s Wonder Book or Tanglewood Tales, or one of 
Miss Alcott’s excellent stories, might, we think, take its 
place. But the list really wants very little tinkering, and 
generous uncles might safely adopt it as a sure guide. 


It will be interesting, in connexion with our own results, 
once more to quote the St. Nicholas list: 


Ivauhoe. 

Uuentin Durward. 

The Pathfinder. 

The Last of the Mohicans. 
The Jungle Book. 

Westward Ho ! 

Arabian Nights. 

The Rose and the Ring 
The Wonder Book. 

A Tale of Two Cities. 
Dickens’ Christmas Stories. 
Longfellow. 

Shakespeare. 

Tret 


Child's Garden of Verses. 

Tom Brown's Schooldays. 
Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Sketch Book (Irving). 

The Mau Without a Couutry 
(Hale). 

Robinson Crusoe. 

Gulliver’s Travels. 

Alice in Wonderland. 

TTucle Remus. 

Jackanapes. 

Wild Animals I Have Known 
(Thompson) 
e Island. 


Here, it will be noticed, is more solidity. But it must be 
borne in mind that the St. Nicholas aimed at a library for 
children, irrespective of age ; whereas we asked particu¬ 
larly for books for children under twelve. 


Mr. H. 0. Marii.lieh’s forthcoming work on Rossetti 
will be the most complete record of his career as a painter 
and draughtsman that has been prepared. A time may, 
of course, come when every scrap of an artist's output will 
be reproduced between two covers; but until that period 
the method followed by Mr. Marillier must be considered 
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thorough enough. The illustrations comprise thirty photo¬ 
gravure plates and nearly 200 blocks, the examples repro¬ 
duced being chosen from all the best Bossetti collections. 
With regard to the biographical side of the book, Mr. 
Marillier has been equally fortunate, among the authorities 
who have helped him being Mr. Watts-Dun ton, Mr. W. M. 
Bossetti, and Mr. Fairfax Murray. The book will be 
published in October. 


Critics of poetry can be very prosaic. Mr. Edwin 
Markham’s famous poem, “ The Man with the Hoc,” has 
utterly dissatisfied one American reader of independent 
spirit. The toiling agriculturist is to this gentleman no 
subject for commiseration. A man with a hoe is, to his 
mind, to be felicitated—he, at least, has a means of honest 
livelihood, and a natural one at that. Hence he has 
written to the New York Sun : 

What about the man without the hoe P he who cannot 
get work, or, having the opportunity to labour, won’t do 
it ? There are thousands of young men in this country 
who have been educated up to the point where the honest 
and healthful occupation of their fathers in the field has 
become distasteful to them, and, in many cases, they have 
grown to be ashamed of it and of their parents. In 
European countries, particularly, there are multitudes of 
young men, the younger sons of titled people, for instance, 
who have been taught that common labour or work in the 
trades is beneath them, and they sink their individuality, 
their manhood, and their future in the ranks of the army 
and in petty government positions. They must have money, 
but they must earn it only in a “ genteel ” way. These 
are the men without the hoe—the real brothers to the ox. 
Who shall tell their story ? Who shall best sing the bitter 
song of the incapables who walk the earth, driven hither 
and thither like beasts by the implacable sentiment of a 
false social education, suffering the tortures of the damned 
and bringing distress upon those dependent on them 
because they have lost that true independence of soul that 
comes to him who dares to labour with his hands, who 
wields the hoe and is the master of his destiny. 

The writer would like to see a good poem written on 
these lines, and the subject is a great one. He therefore 
offers to give for the best poems written on this general 
subject -iOOdols. as first prize, 200dols. as second prize, 
and 100 dols. as third prize ; the competition to be decided 
by a committee of three, one to be the editor of the Sun, 
and the others to be Mr. T. B. Aldrich and Mr. E. C. 
Stedman (if those gentlemen will be willing to serve on 
such a committee). All poems to be sent in to the editor 
of the Sun before October 15 next. Brevity, strength of 
sentiment and expression, and literary grace and beauty 
to be the factors of merit. 

There is time for English poets to compete, too. 


Another kind of prize poem has just been called for by 
a Flemish lady—Mme. Keelhoff, Bue de l’lndustrie, 2, 
Brussels—whose enthusiasm for the cause of total absti¬ 
nence has led her to the length of offering a reward for 
the best song against the abuse of strong drink. Her 
zeal, however, does not extend to offering a larger prize 
than twenty-five francs. 


Mr. Algernon Ashton has lately added Bossetti’s grave 
at Birchington to his list of tombs needing renovation. 
But another critic, Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer, objects to 
this inclusion. He reports: “ The design on the cross is a 
little obscured by lichens, but that, I suppose, one must 
expect. The grass, too, is a little out of condition, but that, 
too, in these days of drought is not to be wondered at.” 
Mr. Hueffer concludes: “ If one wished to preserve the 
cross from the effects of the weather or the grass from 
those of footsteps one ought, I suppose, to enclose the 
whole beneath a large glass case. But this would not be 
pretty, however trifling the expense.” 


A correspondent sends us the following metto for 
General Merrier: 

Only the actions of the Jouaust 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust. 


Mr. Dooley’s remarks on Europe, which are to be printed 
Monday by Monday in the West minster Oaiette, promise to be 
very entertaining. He began this week with a commentary 
on the Anglo-American sports recently held in London. 
“Ye get to th’ Olympian games,” saj-s Mr. Dooley, “be 
suffocation in a tunnel. Whin ye come to, ye pay four 
shillin’s, or a dollar in our degraded currency, an’ stan’ in 
th’ sun an’ look at th’ Prince iv Wales. Th’ Prince iv 
Wales looks at you, too, but he don’t see ye.” Mr. Dooley 
then describes the events. “ I was that proud iv me 
belovid counthry,” he says, “that I wanted to take off 
me hat there an’ thin an’ give the colledge yell iv th’ 
Ar-rchey Avnoo Beform School. But I was resthrained 
be a frind iv mine that I met cornin’ over. He was fr’m 
Matsachoosetts, an’, says he : ‘ Don’t make a disturbance,’ 
he says. ‘ We’ve got to create a fav’rable impression here,’ 
he says. 1 Th’ English,’ he says, 1 niver shows enthusyasm,’ 
he says. ‘ ’Tis regarded as unpolite,’ he says. ‘ If we 
yell,’ he says, ‘they’ll think we want to win,’ he says, ‘ an’ 
we didn’t come over here to win,’ he says. ‘ Let us show 
thim,’ he says, ‘ that we’re gintlemin, be it iver so painful,’ 
he says. An’ T resthrained mesilf be puttin’ me fist in me 
mouth.” 


A little American society, called “ The Brothers of the 
Book,” which from time to time circulates limited editions 
of sympathetic writings, has just issued Stevenson’s essay 
on “The Morality of the Profession of Letters,” first 
published in the Fortnightly Review for April, 1881. 


In future the Windmill, a little artistic quarterly that 
has not yet had time to become very well known, will be 
published by the New Century Press. 


The Paris correspondent of the Times can generally be 
trusted to telegraph the right comment in words acceptable 
to the British public. It may be doubted, however, 
whether the gentleman who sits at the other end of 
the wire at one o’clock in the morning, anxious to 
arrive at the essential facts and go home, is altogether 
pleased with this embroidery. Last Wednesday, reading 
our Times, we had a vision of the telegraph instrument 
ticking out Mr. De Blowitz’s Paris despatch. Thus it 
began: 

The-Supreme — Will —— which —governs — 

human-destinies-has-inscrutable-designs- 

in-which-we--are-bound-to-acquiesce 

-without —seeking-to-penetrate-the- 

mystery. 

The news which followed was the death of M. Scheurer- 
Kestner. 


We print elsewhere in this number a protest, by a 
writer who remembers the intellectual agonies of his 
youth, against the employment of Gray’s “ Elegy ” as a 
guide to poetry for boys. Many of our readers who 
remember their schooldays can probably remember other 
instances where the examination of a beautiful poem 
by slow and painful stages has set up a prejudice against 
it which time has not yet been able altogether to remove. 
And also they may remember absurd misconceptions of 
words and phrases, similar to the one which our corre¬ 
spondent mentions. We shall be pleased to put on record 
such experiences if any be sent to us. 
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The new Chair of Education at Owens College, Man¬ 
chester, has been accepted by Mr. H. L. Withers, since 
1893 Principal of the Borough Eoad Training College at 
Isleworth. Mr. Withers was elected to a Classical Scholar¬ 
ship at Balliol College, Oxford, in 1882, and he obtained a 
First Class in Classics both in Moderations and in the 
Final Honours School. He was an assistant master at the 
Manchester Grammar School, and afterwards at Clifton 
College, and has been an examiner under the Oxford and 
Cambridge Schools Examination Board. The professor 
will have a seat on the Senate of the College ana on the 
Board of Studies of the Victoria University. An assistant 
and the Mistress of Method in the Women’s College will 
be associated with the professor in the work of the depart¬ 
ment. 


Last week Mr. Madison Cawein, the American poet, 
whom Mr. Howells, in an article in Literature, has just 
introduced to many persons, was referred to in the 
Academy as a Canadian. This was an error. Mr. Cawein 
is an American. 


Bibliographical. 

Very interesting is Mr. Nutt’s announcement that the 
next volume of the “ Tudor Translations” will be a reprint 
of The Courtier of Baldassare Castiglione, as “ done into 
English ” by Sir Thomas Hoby, and published originally 
in 1561. There are, of course, much later translations of 
the work into English—notably that by A. P. Castiglione, 
which dates from 1727, and that by E. Samber, which 
came out two years later Still, the Hoby version is to be 
preferred. It was evidently popular in its day, for there 
was an edition in 1577, another in 1588, and another in 
1603. For the “Tudor Translation” which is to follow 
The Courtier one cannot feel quite so enthusiastic, inas¬ 
much as it is to consist of the Urquhart-and-Motteux 
translation of Gargantua and Pantagruel (Books I.-V.), 
“faithfully reprinted,” to be sure, “from the editiones 
principes." This will run to three volumes. Eeprints of 
Urquhart-and-Motteux—of a kind—have been plentiful of 
late years; there have been three in the late decade. 
But, of course, the “Tudor” reprint will be well worth 
possessing. 

The announcement of a new translation of King Alfred’s 
Boethius into modem English reminds us that this service 
has already been done for us twice at least—by J. S. 
Cardale (in 1829) and by Samuel Fox (in 1835). More 
interesting and attractive is the promise of a new transla¬ 
tion of Asser’s Life of Alfred-, that may be said to be 
wanted in very deed. On the other hand, a threatened 
addition to the literature of The Tale of Beowulf is a little 
disquieting, seeing that the editions and versions of the 
Tale are really numerous. There are the versions by 
Kemble (1833), Wackerbarth (1849), Thorpe (1855), 
Arnold (1876), Lumsden—in rhyme—(1881), Earle (1892), 
and Morris and Wyatt (1895). Then there are American 
versions, dnted 1882 and 1892 respectively. I suppose the 
standard edition is that of Wyatt, reproduced so lately as 
last year. 

Somebody has lately been congratulating himself on 
having seen a copy of Miss Braddon’s very first work of 
fiction (if it be such)— Thrice Bead! or, The Secret of the 
Heath. This story seems to have come out in 1861 as a 
unit of the “Shilling Volume Library.” But was Thrice 
Bead! its original title? Was it not The Trail of the 
Serpent ? —the title under which the tale was translated 
into French two or three years after. Perhaps one of my 
readers may be able to settle the point—if it is worth 
settling. Another story by Miss Braddon— The Lady 
Lisle —appears, to have been published in 1861, though 
“ 1862 ” be on the title-page. The author should write 
her Eeminiscences (as everybody else does) and enlighten us 


not only about her early prose fictions, but about her play¬ 
writing, which, apparently, was more considerable than is 
generally supposed. No fewer than three plays from her 
pen were published in 1880-82, 

Since I wrote the above paragraph the following letter 
has appeared in the Westminster Gatette, from Mr. Henry 
Williams: 

Referring to your “Literary Notes and News” of the 
18th inst., in which a corresi ondeut describes the first real 
book of fiction written by Miss Braddon. 

He is quite correct; it was published by my honoured 
father-in-law, the late W. M. Clark, of Warwick-lane, 
Paternoster-row, to whose business I succeeded. 

When this book was issued I was a youth in his employ, 
and I opened the first parcel sent to us by Mr. Erapson, of 
Beverley, then a customer we supplied with newspapers, 
books, &c. 

The title was, I believe, Three. Times Dead ; or, The 
Mystery of the Heath, and was issued in penny weekly 
numbers, 8 pages 8vo; the cuts were awful. 

It is now nearly forty years since the first number was 
issued, but I remember glancing at the opening sentences, 
which run thus: 

“ It didn’t rain any harder in the Town of Sloppington- 
on-the-Sloshy than it rained anywhere else,” &c. 

I have at times spoken about this to Mr. W. Tinsley and 
other younger members of the trade who have since pub¬ 
lished for Miss Braddon, but they usually shrugged their 
shoulders incredulously. 

The initials “H. L. B.” appended to an account (in a 
contemporary) of the new National Theatre at Christiania 
are obviously those of Mr. H. L. Braekstad, a Scan¬ 
dinavian, who has been resident for some years in Eng¬ 
land, and has done much, in an unassuming way, to make 
Scandinavian fiction and drama known to English people. 
For instance, he has produced English versions of two 
books by P. C. Asbjornsen (1881 and 1897), of Bjdrnson’s 
Gauntlet (1890) and Paul Lange (1899), of A. C. Edgren’s 
True Women (1890), and J. Lie’s Commodore's Baughters 
(1892) and Ntobe (1897). Just lately he has given us a 
translation of Johansen’s With Nansen in the North. 

Messrs. Nimmo announce a cheaper edition of their re¬ 
print of Captain Gronow's Be collections, which they gave to 
the world first in 1889, and again in 1892. Originally the 
work came out in four series—each separately entitled—in 
1862, 1863, 1864, and 1866 successively. Would it not be 
a good idea to issue a reprint of the Recollections curtailed 
of the passages which for the present-day reader have a 
rococo air ? A volume of selections, published at a small 
price, ought to attract the lovers of anecdote and gossip. 

The novel which Miss Edith Henrietta Fowler is to give 
us will bo her first, for her literary efforts, so far, have 
been confined modestly to the production of tales for 
children—to wit, The Young Pretenders (1895), The Pro¬ 
fessor's Children (1897), and Hugh's Burden Bundle (1897). 
There will naturally be curiosity as to the relation her 
fare for adults may bear to that with which her sister has 
hitherto supplied the public. 

We are promised a new illustrated edition of Blake’s 
Songs of Experience. These, it will be remembered, were 
included in a Blake volume, published in 1897, for which 
Mr. 0. Ricketts provided the “ decorations.” The Songs 
of Experience have usually been printed with the Songs of 
Innocence—vide the editions of 1789, 1839, 1866, and 
1868. 

Only two years ago Mr. John Mackie gave us an Austra¬ 
lian tale which he called They that Sit in Barkness. Now 
Mr. I. Zangwill proposes to present us with a book of 
stories entitled They that Walk in Barkness. Of course, 
sitting and walking are very different things. 

For the “ Social England ” series Miss Lucy Toulmin 
Smith will write the volume on Mysteries and Miracle Plays. 
The choice is a good one, for we all remember the lady’s 
edition of the York Plays, as well as that of Gorboduc — 
both of them excellent bits of scholarship. 

The Bookworm, 
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Reviews. 

A Mad King. 

The Romance of Ludwig II. of Bavaria. By Frances Gerard. 
(Hutchinson. 16s.) 

In all madness is felt a dreadful allurement—the allure¬ 
ment of a mind fed by no mortal fires. In his preoccupa¬ 
tion the madman appeals to us freshly as a grandiose 
babe. He is incapable of appearing, as we sane ones do, 
in perennial disguise. His deeps are springing; he has 
the candour of relentless disease. And yet, as though he 



LUDWIO II. 


were a true artist instead of simply a morbid subject, 
his secret eludes us all; he creates without paint or clay ; 
he dreams without repose; he seems terribly alive. Per¬ 
haps—whatever the surgeons say—he lives partly in that 
other world which by every device we ignore, and, like 
someone in a tale of genius, has seen Fear. 

And so it is with reluctance that we approach the task 
of reviewing a book of gossip about a madman—for mad¬ 
ness is high tragedy, and gossip, however amiable, is an 
old wife’s business. 

Let it be said at once that Miss Frances Gerard is a 
typical lady bookmaker. She found her task an “ absorb¬ 
ing and delightful occupation” (there is nothing like having 
a taste for pathology, is there ?); she dotes on her hero’s 
“ wonderful ’’ and “ unfathomable ” eyes ; she is arch and 
omniscient about his love affairs, sagacious about his 
education, and full to the brim with feminine tolerance 
and pity. Withal, she has some humour and penetration; 
but she is also a little inconsistent, inaccurate, and incon¬ 
sequent. Her “ romance ” is just a book of Bavarian 
bits; and one ventures to think that it was the sumptuosi- 
ties of Ludwig’s castles that accounted for the “ delightful ” 
element in her task. The illustrations, of which there are 
more than fifty, are admirably reproduced; and the whole 


is well designed to fritter away the studious hours of even 
those who detest buttonholing and swear by method. The 
index might have been more serviceable. It is absurd to 
give nothing but page-references to Ludwig II., who is, 
ostensibly, the book itself. 

Having made our strictures and paid our tributes, let 
us return to the King. He was born in 1845 and died in 
1880. In his twoscore years he lived more in the 
company of the Grande Monarque and Louis Quinze than 
in that of his contemporaries. He fell in love, but it was 
with Marie Antoinette. In the bedroom of the Residenz 
Schloss her bust was the first object that would meet his 
eyes on waking. True, he had shown regard for the 
Grand Duchess Marie Alexandrowna, but he never seems 
to have asked the crucial question. True, he was engaged 
to the Duchess 8ophie Charlotte, but he broke his troth; 
and Prof. Gore alleges, in a recent article, that “ he took 
the marble bust which she had given him of herself and 
threw it out of the window.” There seems to have been 
a distinct lack of healthy amativeness in Ludwig, and this 
expressed itself in a marked intolerance to any presump¬ 
tion on the part of women. Thus, Prof. Gore relates how 
an actress, who had pleased him by a recitation, requested 
permission to see “his most poetic bed-chamber”—the 
Million-Dollar Bed-chamber, as the American magazine 
characteristically describes it—at Herrenschiemsee. The 
actress “ was coolly dismissed for her effrontery, and the 
servants were ordered to fumigate the room in which she 
had been received.” Similarly, Miss Gerard tells how on 
one occasion Fraulein Schefszky was asked to sing for His 
Majesty while he rowed on the lake of the winter garden 
attached to the Residenz Schloss. “ The lady, being 
more a Walkiire than a fairy, her weight was too much 
for the little skiff, which capsized her into the water.” 
The King left her, cavalierly, to the mercy of the boatman, 
and it was said that Wagner fished her out with a boat¬ 
hook. Rumour also averred that the accident took place 
through the King’s resentment at Fraulein Schefszky’s 
venturing to pass her hand through his hair. It was 
Fraulein Schefszky, by the way, who 

wag in the habit of making the King from time to time 
very handsome presents, which he received with the under¬ 
standing that he would afterwards pay for them. . . . 
One Christmas she presented her royal patron with a costly 
carpet, with which he was highly pleased, thanking her 
heartily and desiring repayment to be made at once. His 
secretary, however, astonished at the high price of the 
article, caused inquiries to be made, when it came out that 
Schefszky was making a large profit for herself out of the 
transactions. The King was so disgusted . . . that he at 
once dismissed the singer from the Grand Opera, ordering, 
however, that the full salary should be paid to her for the 
time she had been engaged. 

Such a woman was not worthy of a flirtation; but 
Ludwig’s extraordinary treatment of his fiancee, after¬ 
wards the Duchesse d’Alenqon, who nobly perished in the 
flames of the Paris Bazaar of 1897, shows an abnormal 
sexual nature; for, be it understood, we are not dealing 
with the case of a “ shifting of the fire,” but of absence of 
fire. He loved Marie Antoinette. He also loved Wagner, 
and Wagner was, perhaps, the only formidable rival of 
that heroic shade. The two volumes of Wagner’s Letters 
recently put forth by Mr. W. Ashton Ellis tell the tale of 
Bayreuth—a veritable saga in its way. This is how 
Wagnor writes to Frau Wille of Ludwig, after an interview 
(May 4, 1864). Our quotation is from Mr. Ellis’s trans¬ 
lation : 

You know that the young King of Bavaria had me 
searched for. To-day I was conducted to him. Alas ! he 
is so handsome and intelligent, so splendid and so full of 
soul, that I fear lest his life should vanish like a fleeting 
dream of gods in this vulgar world. He loves me with 
the depth and glow of a first love; he knov/s and fathoms 
everything about me, and understands me as my soul. 
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It was the opinion of one who knew him well, that Ludwig 
had no ear for music. But the world of “ Lohengrin ” 
was just made for him. He who in his degeneracy craved 
to be drawn about by peacocks, was delighted with a blood¬ 
less opportunity of wearing silver armour and going about 
in a swan boat (as they do at Earl’s Court). He adored 
spectacles; his was the bizarrerie of a noble Roman in the 
decadence. For him alone the whole play must recommence 
after the public have withdrawn. For him alone in the 
mirror room at Herrenschiemsee thousands of candles must 
burn, and no candle be lit twice. It is said that he intended 
his projected, but never built, castle of Falkenstein to be 
paved with jewels. His resources, however, gave out, like 
those of the Emperor of China when Aladdin invited him 
to fill in the one unj swelled lattice of his magical palace. 
And perhaps the depletion of his treasury really did hasten 
his end. It was a shock in his dream life, which had come 
to require prolonged solitude and a reticence in others 
which they found unbearable. They must not look at him; 
they must scratch the panel of his door to show their com¬ 
prehension of his commands. He had evaded warfare, 
that healthy, but expensive dream of the world. He signed 
his country into a kind of vassalage before dressing for 
“ Lohengrin” one fine day. Kissengen had known him not, 
and at Sedan Germany triumphed without him. It was a 
pity, for military ardour, like love, is a vent. More than 
that, it is a sea washing away fear. 

How tho end came we have no space to tell. Yet must 
we lament the crudity that attaches to un-kinging. For a 
man with the Grand Monarque ior his companion, with 
Marie Antoinette for his “ bodiless paramour,” to be un¬ 
kinged was awful. And to be un-kinged not with shouts, 
but with whispers and the askance looks of science and 
pity, was unbearable. Thereupon Ludwig put an end to 
the situation, and with him perished tho tactless but heroic 
Ur. Gudden. lie had become a jailbird, and showed sure 
sanity in choosing a moment for his escape when ho was 
still handsome and articulate, while tho conflagration of his 
reason was still blazing aud the dead ash of idiocy was yet 
unfallen. 

But, for sign of the dreadful end averted, still ring across 
the chasm of years two sentences of the hapless King. 
One is spoken by the boy of twelve caught in the act of 
bowstringing his brother Otto: “ This is no business of 
yours; this is my vassal, and he has dared to resist my 
will. He must be executed.” The other is spoken by the 
man of forty-one of the Commissioners who decided on his 
mental state : “ Let the traitors be thrown into the deepest 
dungeon, loaded with chains, and leave them to die of 
starvation.” 


From Mike Howe to Ned Kelly. 

The Story of the Australian Bushrangers. By G. E. 

Boxall. (Sonnensehein. Gs.) 

Bushkanging has nover filled quite that place in a boy’s 
ambition which highway robbery and piracy hold. We 
cannot say why exactly, except that the term is somewhat 
vague, and, boys being no less snobs than their parents are, 
the association of convicts with the pastime may have 
damped their ardour. Australia, try how we will, is not 
romantic. Boys or men, we cannot locate our ideals there. 
Moreover, the stories of famous bushrangers are very ugly. 
They include a vast amount of wanton shedding of blood 
and taking of life, and they are generally lacking in any 
kind of picturesqueness or chivalry. The old highwayman 
had standards of manners; he was occasionally something 
very nigh a gentleman ; he robbed and passod on, needing 
the money only; his heart was empty of rancour. But the 
bushranger was an escaped prisoner, with a heart black 
with rage against a cruel convict system. He took to the 
bush because no other part of Australia was safe for him, 
and he preyed upon men as much out of revenge as for 


booty. Hence his deeds were almost always brutal. The 
bushranger, to put it concisely, may be described as a 
highwayman plus convict. 

In this country it is hardly worth while to break prison 
and run. The distances are so trifling, the cover so sparse, 
the country is so netted with telegraph lines, that capture, 
except in very rare instances, is certain. But in Australia 
in the old days the escaped prisoner had the world before 
him. Recapture was, of course, possible, and it often 
occurred; while death from starvation was possible too, 
and occurred not much less frequently; but the oppor¬ 
tunity of eluding both were very considerable, especially 
to a man in a position to treasure liberty as a miser gold, 
and a man, too, in whom years of oppression had im¬ 
planted a hatred of all power and an utter carelessness of 
human life. Not that all the crime of Australia in the 
period under discussion—the first half of this century— 
were committed by escaped convicts and assigned servants 
—».<*., convicts outsido the prison walls—but the greater 
ones were, and most of the bushrangers reached their 
profession vid gaol. Mr. Boxall, whose pages, though 
somewhat monotonous and crowded, are very rich in 
interest and lucid in their information, sympathises with 
these depredators to an extent which may trouble comfort¬ 
able English law-keepers not a little. 

The facts being as I have stated [says he], the wonder 
is not that large numbers of prisoners took to the bush, 
but that all did not do so; and the more we study the 

1 early history of the convict settlements, the less we feel 
inclined to blame the early bushrangers, however savage 
or atrocious their actions were. 

By a stroke of irony the original idea of bushranging 
was first put into the head of the convict by a Government 
official. In 1805, food being scarce in Van Dieman’s 
Land owing to the non-arrival of store ships, the Lieut.- 
Governor ordered the temporary liberation of the convicts 
and sent them into the woods to catch kangaroo and other 
wild animals. On tho arrival of the store ships the 
convicts were recalled. Those that would not come were 
the first bushrangers. The names of many of these 
independent spirits are lost, but in course of time it began 
to be understood that the boldest among them, and the 
ringleader in the numerous thefts and outrages, was one 
Whitehead. Whitehead, then, was the First Bushranger. 
To him, when in 1814 the bullet which was to end the 
career of most of his kind penetrated a vital spot, succeeded 
Michael Howe. Howe (a transported highwayman) was 
a man of character, a tactician. He provided himself with 
a native wife, “ Black Mary,” whose knowledge of the 
bush did him infinite service. Many of the later bush¬ 
rangers came to grief through insufficient acquaintance 
with their hiding ground. Howe took a right view of 
his importance, even daring, under a flag of truce, to 
leave the security of the bush and .parley with the 
Governor at Hobart, where “ he became very popular.” 
Howe, who must have been a humorist, had asked for 
this meeting in a letter “ From the Governor of the 
Ranges to the Governor of the Town.” The negotiation, 
however, failed, Howe became suspicious, and rather than 
run risks of waiting for his pardon he returned to the 
ranges, and there continued his robberies until in an affray 
with the military his brains were beaten out. 

The history of the bushrangers is a succession of 
fierce contests and sudden death. In the stories of the 
American gold craze in the late forties there is sufficient 
lightness and freedom in man’s relations with his gun and 
pistol; but never can triggers have been pulled with more 
frequency and unconcern than in the volume before us. 
A bushranger in a comer either was shot or himself shot 
his way out. It would seem that in the infected regions 
to find oneself looking down the barrel of a gun was the 
commonest of experiences. Why more people did not carry 
arms is something of a puzzle to the reader of Mr. 
Boxall’s pages. One very ordinary device of the bush- 
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rangers, for example, was for three to arrive suddenly at 
a station, where two of them simultaneously presented 
themselves in the shearing shed and the house. One man 
seems to have been all that was needed to intimidate the 
shed, perhaps containing thirty shearers; one all that was 
required for the house; so that the other was free to 
search for gold and valuables. Had the shearers carried 
revolvers too the result must have been different: or so 
at least one thinks, writing now, many years after, in the 
security of England. Yet the old fable of the cholera 
comes to mind—“I killed but a thousand, fear killed the 
rest.” Fear must have operated powerfully on the side 
of the bushrangers: they were known to be desperate, 
sticking at nothing; report had magnified their strength 
and their exploits; their presence was thus mesmeric, 
paralysing action. 

To Michael Howe succeeded, as a bushranger of parts, 
Matthew Brady, a transported forger- For a while he 
was a terror in Van Diemen’s Land, but was at last 
betrayed by a convict named Cowan who wormed his way 
into the gang. For this despicable service Cowan received 
a free pardon, several hundred pounds, and a passage 
home. When Brady was condemned to be hanged (Mr. 
Boxall always says “ hung,” as if bushrangers were so 
much meat), many ladies in court showed their sympathy 
for him by weeping so loudly that the judge had to pause. 
Howe and Brady were, however, mere provincial operators. 
The first really notable mainland bushranger was John 
Lynch. Lynch was one of the most extensive and cold¬ 
blooded murderers in the history of crime. A passage 
from his confessions will indicate his extraordinary state 
of mind: 

After their supper Lynch was lying under his [stolen] 
dray when a mounted trooper rode up and asked Frazer [a 
peaceable squatter, who, with his wife, had become Lynch's 
unsuspecting travelling companion] some questions about 
a dray which had been stolen. . . . The Frazers were 
unable to give him any information, and the trooper rode 
away without noticing Lynch. . . . This narrow escape 
gave Lynch a terrible shock. He lay awake all night 
thinking of the danger he was running by keeping this 
drag. He “ prayed to Almighty God to assist and en¬ 
lighten” him in this emergency, and, feeling much 
strengthened, he resolved to kill the Frazers and take 
theirs. 

After Lynch we come to William Westwood, known 
as Jackey Jackey, the gentleman bushranger. He was 
transported for some boyish peccadillo when only sixteen, 
so the Government must probably bear the whole responsi¬ 
bility for his career. About Jackey Jackey’s name clusters 
as apocryphal a mass of story as that which lends glory 
to the names of Dick Turpin and Claude Duval in this 
country. With Duval’s chivalry in returning to ladies 
their purses and craving a dance Jackey Jackey also is 
credited, and Turpin’s forced ride to York to set up an 
alibi is his also, except that York becomes an Australian 
town. (But this feat, according to Defoe’s Itinerary, was 
erformed many years before Turpin.) Jackey Jackey, 
owever, had authentic adventures which entitled him to 
respect, and his name is still mentioned with admiration. 
He was one who had education. Mr. Boxall tells of an old 
fellow who related to him the story of a meeting between 
Jackey Jackey and Governor Gipps. “ You and me,” said 
he, “ couldn’t have understood what they said. It was all 
English, but they talked grammar.” jackey Jackey de¬ 
lighted to run into danger, and though more than once 
captured he always escaped. At last, however, he was 
securely taken and cooped in the prison on Norfolk Island. 
In 1844 a new governor was appointed, with instructions 
to return to the rigid rules of the earlier days. He did so, 
but exceeded his duty by refusing the convicts certain 
ameliorations which he had promised. The men became 
incensed beyond endurance, and Jackey Jackey constituted 
himself leader, with the remark: “ I’ve made up my mind 
to stand this oppression no longer. But, remember, I’m 


going to the gallows. If anj- man funks let him stand out. 
Those who wish to follow me, come on.” Mutiny then 
began in earnest, and five officials were killed, all by 
Jackey Jackey, before it was quelled. Thirteen men were 
hanged for it on October 13, 1848, among them the ring¬ 
leader, who left a long and very reasonable letter behind 
him. These sentences occur therein: “The spirit of the 
British law is reformation. Now years of sad experi¬ 
ence should have told them that instead of reforming, the 
wretched man, under the present system, led by example 
on the one hand and driven by despair and tyranny on the 
other, goes on from bad to worse, till at length he is ruined 
body and soul.” Jackey Jackey died at the age of twenty- 
six. From certain stories of him which Mr. Boxall gives 
we believe him to have been by nature a really fine 
fellow. 

These, however, are ancient cases. To the ordinary man 
bushranging centres in the name of Kelly, and the 
chapters of Mr. Boxall’s history which describe the 
audacities of the two brothers, Dan and Ned, in the 
seventies, are perhaps the cream of the book. Take him 
all round, Ned Kelly, who is called the last of the bush¬ 
rangers, was also the greatest, and it is interesting to think 
that there are many men still in the prime of life who 
knew him and perhaps fought with him. The Kellys 
behaved in the grand manner. While a price of £500 
was on their heads they entered towns, robbed banks, 
took possession of hotels, and defied the police. Their 
crowning ambition was to bail up a train, but treachery 
frustrated it. A terrible battle followed, wherein the 
famous suits of armour figured; and Dan Kelly was 
killed, Ned wounded and captured. Ned was hanged 
at Melbourne on November 11, 1880. In the last of 
the bushrangers we lost a magnificent soldier. He had 
the blood of a thousand terriers, and a certain grim 
humour too. One of his gang, who had the deaths of 
many men to answer for, was waited for during several 
weeks by the police lying in ambush near his mother’s 
home, where they felt certain he would attempt to return. 
As a matter of fact he did return, saw the old woman, and 
got away again in safety; and the police had to capture 
him in some other way. The pob'ce, said Kelly, have no 
right to prevent a man from visiting his mother. 


De Profundis. 

O You that out of dreams I make, 

Because it was my fathers’ way, 

A moment fashioned for the sake 
Of hope upon a hopeless day : 

The cowardly comfort, Yon I call! 

The shameful solace of an hour; 

Before You go the way of all 
I trust a moment in Your power. 

Vouchsafe me, in this time and place, 

Such might as may my heart ensure 
The superhuman fear to face, 

The unendurable endure. 

Purge me of dross with triple fire, 

O Lord, if any gold there be : 

If any gold in my desire. 

That is the soul and whole of me. 

Till when the leaden lights of morn 
Beat on me proven, unafraid. 

Who that I could not bear b»ve borne— 

Leave me, O Lord that I have made ! 

Yet, God ungraven ! grant me yet 
The final rest of my relief: 

Grant Thou that I may Thee forget: 

The cowardice of my unbelief. 

A. Bernard Miai.l 
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The Decadence of Female Decadence. 

The Roman Empresses. (Walpole Press.) 

There is fashion in women, as in the dress of women. It 
is modish for women to be rosthetic or athletic, and forth¬ 
with we have a crop of damsels willowy and Lotticelli- 
like, or tall as goddesses and muscular as Guardsmen. 
Such is the determination of woman, that she will grow 
in the fashion, and add the Scriptural cubit to her stature 
if the mode demand it. These things are a mystery. 
There is a fashion also in female character, as evidenced 
in the novels of the day. The pale and pensive, the 
artistic, the sprightly and brilliant—all have their turn of 
popularity. At present, as a result of the “ decadence,” 
the wicked heroine is “in.” She may be of varying 
patterns, but wickedness is essential — nay, had we 
not some while ago The Lives of Twelve Rad Women"! 
Whether the fashion has affected society we are not 
aware; but it is writ large in literature, and has invaded 
the stage. The present book is therefore quite in the 
vogue. For the Homan empresses were most of them 
wicked; and several superbly, scenieally wicked. A new 
work on such a subject would have distinct interest and 
value; but it is to be regretted that this is a mere reprint 
of an old translation of an eighteenth-century French 
book, by one De Sorviez. It is full, faithful, not very 
discriminating, stilted, and dry—dry as mechanical hand¬ 
ling and superfluous moral platitudes of the most approved 
fashion can make it. 

A bad woman is a very bad woman. A bad man has 
usually some stump of a conscience left, and feels in it 
occasional aches and twinges which he refers automatically 
to the amputated organ. But a woman has none. Her 
wickedness comes from her with cheerfulness and comfort. 
The man is a strong swimmer in evil; but to the woman 
it becomes her element, her habitation. Drawn out (so 
to speak) on to the land of virtue, she could not breathe, 
but would plunge back with relief into her proper environ¬ 
ment of vice. But while all are perfectly bad in an 
absolute sense, relatively there are degrees of perfection, 
as among good women we see. Perhaps the palm of 
perfection may be awarded to the wicked women of Italy. 
We say it with some hesitation. The women of the East 
we have hardly means for studying, or they might compli¬ 
cate the decision. Semiramis is too distant, too legendary; 
besides, she was a conqueror, and a perfect bad woman 
should not allow these things to divert her from the 
practice of her art. Catherine of Russia is in the same 
case, and even her badness is far from undisputed. It 
comes to this, that the North generally does not show up 
well, and England in particular makes a very poor display. 
We have to admit with regret that we have, perhaps, 
no bad women of any particular excellence. Queen Elinor 
enjoys a quite unfounded reputation on the strength of a 
mythical bowl of poison: she did not take away Rosamond’s 
life, but in all probability merely her reputation, over the 
mediaeval substitute for live o’clock tea. Besides, poison 
in a bowl—not even a phial: a thumping bowlful, as if 
she were going to poison a horse—and a dagger; what 
coarse, what primitive means! Neither of the Elinors has 
any solid evidence for her repute. The Castlemaines and 
Portsmouths of the Restoration were very poor copies of 
French originals—themselves not in the first rank—and 
one of them turned charitable, or pious, or something 
equally fatal to serious claims. We are driven back upon 
the Mrs. Brownriggs, and women who murder their babies, 
and suchlike types of sordid achievement. France is much 
better. The Mme. de Pompadours, it is true (in spite of 
that single fine saying about the deluge), do not come up 
to one’s highest ideals of badness in woman : but the 
ladies of Catherine de Medici’s “ bodyguard ” had un¬ 
doubtedly attained no common order of excellence, though 
their Italian training takes from them the supreme merit 
of originality. The same must be said of the Brinvilliers, 


who would otherwise have been a bad woman of real 
distinction; and generally, in this otherwise prolific period, 
there was no nationally French school of female wicked¬ 
ness. It derived strongly from Italy. In earlier French 
history there are some striking examples of native talent; 
but it is in the Carolingian time that we find real great¬ 
ness. Brunnhilda and her rival queen were eminent 
examples of the true type. Nevertheless, there is a certain 
Teutonic coarseness and crudeness about the amours and 
murders of these Frankish queens which makes one 
adhere to Italy as the land where the bad woman has 
been produced in her perfection. 

The mingling of softness, fire, and subtlety which makes 
Italy the most feminine of lands, and the Italian woman 
typically dear to the imagination of our poets, has caused 
it in all ages to produce the most arresting examples of 
female evil. Where woman is most woman for good she 
will also be most woman for evil. From Italy Webster 
took his “White Devil,” Vittoria Corombona. Italy gave 
to the popular imagination its ideal type of the baleful, 
lovely woman in Lucrezia Borgia, though cold history 
avers that there have been much worse women, in Italy 
and out of it, than Lucrezia of the wonderful hair. Where 
the evil-doing of men works by preference in feminine 
ways; where poison, the naturally feminine weapon, was 
used till it became an art, it is not surprising that women 
should become conspicuous in evil. Yet more than this is 
needed: there must be something in the blood itself to 
explain the parity in wickedness between the woman of 
mediaeval Italy and the woman of old Rome. The 
Romans were a martial race; they dealt in blood and iron. 
Yet the history of the Roman empresses recalls strongly 
the worst women of Italian mediaeval history. The one 
period may be used to illustrate the other. 

There is a daring about their action which we notice 
also in the mediaeval Italian women. It is not the 
Northern, but the Latin races which produce the 
Amazonian women. Where the men are women, the 
women are men ; and it was when the sturdy warrior-race 
of Rome was past that the Roman woman began to show 
her potentialities in politics and crime. So we notice the 
same trait in Caterina Sforza, standing on the walls of her 
city in armour, to defy Caesar Borgia with indecorously 
masculine insults, and in the ruthless boldness of an 
Agrippina. The inventions of the novelist pale before 
these ladies’ vigorous reality. In spite of our novelists, the 
day of the bad women is over; and no doubt, on the whole, 
it is as well. 


A Boy Bishop. 

Bishop John Selwyn : a Memoir. By F. D. How. 

(Isbister.) 

The late Master of Selwyn College, Cambridge, first saw 
the light in Waimale, his father (afterwards of Lichfield) 
being, in the year 1844, Bishop of New Zealand. He was 
educated at Eton, where he was captain of the field eleven, 
and at Trinity College, Cambridge, at which time he 
stroked the University eight, and secured a flukey place in 
the third class of the Classical Tripos. Here is a snap¬ 
shot of him in those days : 

I believe [writes the Provost of Eton] that I first saw 
John Selwyn on the Oxford towing-path, running with 
the University crew. He had come over from Cambridge 
to see his rivals. . . . He had borrowed a set of flannels 
from one of his friends at University College . . . and 
was running along very joyously in a University College 
blazer which was far too narrow for his broad shoulders, 
and a pair of white flannel trousers which were much too 
long for his legs. It was impossible not to notice this, as 
well as his bright, happy look, as of a man out for a good 
holiday and thoroughly enjoying himself. 
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He was ordained and, by his lather, was presented to the 
benefice of St. George’s, Wolverhampton, where he was 
found at the time of Bishop Patteson’s murder. That 
event he took as a call to himself. “ I say, old fellow, we 
must have a prayer about this ” was his queer word to his 
friend and curate, Still (who called him Billy); and it was 
manifested to him that he should go. The mission work 
he did is very lightly touched; it is to be the subject, we 
are told, of a distinct book; but the letters home reveal 
the man in the most amiable light. His intense affection 
for his mother is one of the kindliest traits of Bishop 
Selwyn’s: 

What [he writes] can I tell you of these thirty-seven 
years that are gone ? Only that that is the number by which 
my love for you is multiplied. My manhood clings to you 
not a whit less than my infancy did. . . . 

His love of his wife—“ a jovial couple ” they styled them 
selves—and children, warm and human as it was, went 
hand in hand with a singularly childlike piety, which in 
1878 was put to a rude test by the loss of his mate. He 
could write to Mr. Waters : 

I am so very happy for her sake that I am wonderfully 
upheld and comforted, and I can always soothe myself by 
going to her grave. ... I was not unhappy, as the most 
childlike trust and love shone through [her delirium] and 
one could see that her mind was stayed on God, and was 
therefore in perfect peace. 

And his personal sufferings he bore with a like religious 
fortitude. “I try to make it a willing offering,” he said 
simply of the agony he suffered while the surgeons 
removed the dead bone from his leg. He returned home 
a hopeless cripple; but the old spirit lived in him, and on 
his crutches he would challenge all wooden-legged comers 
to a trial of speed. ' The offer of the mastership of the 
college founded to commemorate his father he received at 
first with a loud guffaw; that he with his lucky third, 
and with such a career behind him, should blossom at last 
into a don struck him as humorous; but when it was 
pressed upon him from every side he threw himself into 
the work with all his wonted energy. Behold him, there¬ 
fore, in his old age, careering along the towpath on his 
hand tricycle, breathing out threatenings and slaughter 
against the vices of luckless freshers labouring at the oar. 
But it was not with rowing form alone that the Master 
concerned himself. 

Many Selwyn men recall with gratitude and affection 
those talks over a pipe which ended so often in the pour¬ 
ing out of religious difficulties, after which the Bishop took 
the place of the Master, and the undergraduate knelt with 
him iu prayer and received his episcopal blessing. 

It is only last year that he was compelled, by the failure 
of his health, to resign. They took him to Pau, and did 
for him what might be done to prolong life. On the night 
of February 12 he said: “I think 1 am dying.” Then: 
“ The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, 
and the fellowship of the Holy Ghost be with tts all ever¬ 
more.” His mind wandered; he thought himself on ship¬ 
board. “ Call me at one bell,” he said. But at one bell 
he slept too sound. 

Mr. How has written this memoir as such memoirs 
should be written: briefly, and with a proper sense of dis¬ 
tinction between the things that should be remembered and 
those other things which, without loss, may be forgotten. 
To read his life is to love this boy. He was the ideal of a 
type peculiar to the Church of England among the religious 
societies of the world. 


An Old Manor House. 

Annals of an Old Manor House; Sutton Place, Guildford. 

By Frederic Harrison. Abridged Edition. (Macmillan.) 

“ To have the feelings of gentility it is not necessary to 
have been bom gentle,” said Charles Lamb. To have the 
feeling of ownership in a noble old mansion it is only 
necessary to have lived in it. Indeed, the most casual 
tourist does not walk through the halls of a great house 
with that sense of being a stranger and a visitor which he 
has when he pushes the electric knob of a new Brixton 
villa. In the big, uncertain past there is room for much 
speculation, and we may take the benefit of a thousand 
doubts. Hank and rent-rolls and a noble pleasaunce— 
who knows how narrowly wo have missed them? Mr. 
Harrison has lived much at Sutton Place, which has 
long been occupied by members of his family. Of the 
Westons, the original line of owners, he says: “These 
men and women were nothing to me or to mine, no more 
than any other names in the history of those days; their 
house and their pictures and their escutcheons do not 
belong to mine or to me, who am but a passing visitor 
among them. But I came to love the old place, the very 
brickwork and the weeds and the lichens which have 
clung round the mouldings, the swallows twittering round 
the tiles, and the deep glow of the painted glass. So, bit 
by bit, my notes grew into a connected account of the 
house and its vicissitudes.” What Mr. Harrison feels at 
Sutton the reader may feel in his armchair. Here is an 
antidote to the morning paper. Here the shadow moves 
on the dial slowly, slowly; and generations come and go 
very quietly, and the brave old house preserves its Tudor 
stillness unharmed. “ Many a green isle needs must be! ” 
—and Sutton Place is one of those pieces of England 
which every storm has agreed to spare. 

Built in the reign of Henry VIII., whom an old writer 
calls “the onlie phoenix of his time for fine and curious 
masonrie,” Sutton Place is the contemporary of Hampton 
Court; of Christ Church, Oxford; of Grimsthorp, in Lin¬ 
colnshire; of Kenninghall, in Norfolk; and of Layer 
Marney Towers, in Essex. Its builder and first owner, 
Sir Richard Weston, was the servant of Wolsey and the 
King, and he escaped being crushed between them. The 
wayward lightnings of Henry’s anger played harmlessly 
round Sir Richard’s head, though his son and heir was 
executed on Tower Hill, and his brother, the prior of a 
monastic house, died of grief at the Dissolution. An 
immunity not so hard to explain has attended the home 
that Sir Richard built. “No Elizabethan architect has 
added a classical porch; no Jacobean magnate has thrown 
out a ponderous wing with fantastic gables and profusion 
of scrolls; no Georgian squire has turned it into a minia¬ 
ture Blenheim, or consulted his comfort by adding a square 
barrack. Sir Richard Weston, were he to return from his 
long sleep with his descendants in Trinity Church at 
Guildford, would find his way to the doorway in the court, 
and would recognise his home, worn and dimmed a little 
in these 380 years, but, it may be, mellowed by time into 
a peculiar charm, softened by the mosses and the lichens 
on the cornices, and the wallflowers and the ferns which 
nestle beneath the traceries of the bays.” This happy 
preservation is due to the fact that Sutton was the home 
of a Catholic family, whose sons were not only excluded 
from public life and its emoluments, but were mulcted in 
heavy fines under oppressive laws. Their purses were 
never full enough to enable them to indulge in archi¬ 
tectural freaks. 

The house, as built between 1520 and 1530, consisted of 
a great quadrangle, enclosing a space 81 ft. on each side, 
and fronted by a great arched gateway with a tower rising 
above it and flanked with two hexagonal turrets. This 
gateway, and the north wing to which it belonged, were 
removed in 1782, by no means to the hurt of the mansion 
as a residence. The glory of the house is still its quad- 
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rangle, with its central building and two wings. Essen¬ 
tially English and Tudor in their main effect, the walls 
are delightful for their frieze-like, terra-cotta ornament. 
This is used, Mr. Harrison explains, in precisely the same 
way as stone is used to dress a brick building. The 
mullions of the windows, the dripstones, string-courses, 
turrets, arches, parapets, and groins are all decked in this 
delicate medium; and such has been the durability of 
the ornament that, “ after 380 years of exposure, the 
mouldings remain almost as perfect as when they were 
cast.” This use of terra-cotta seems to have been confined 
to a short interlude in our architectural history, but in that 
interlude it was gracefully applied to Hampton Court, 
Layer Maraey, and East Barsham, as well as to Sutton. 
Mr. Harrison thinks that Henry the Eighth’s Italian 
architect, Girolamo da Trevizi, who is said to have intro¬ 
duced terra-cotta work, and to have personally applied it 
to Layer Mamey, may have superintended the work at 
Sutton. What seems certain is that the house was erected 
by English builders who were in sympathy with the Italian 
movement, and had the wit to see that the old substance 
and the new embroidery could be married. 

Time has given to the brickwork and terra-cotta of 
Sutton a hundred tints, “ varied by the grays and greens 
of lichens, mosses, and wall-flowers, so that the whole 
presents an extraordinary assemblage of warm and har¬ 
monious hues.” Nowhere, perhaps, in England is there such 
a harmonious contradiction between the operations of Time, 
which has preserved forms in the sharpest outline, while 
adding the tones proper to age and decay. Only a part 
of the house is now inhabited. “ Huge stacks of chimneys 
tower up, but are never warmed by a fire; the chapel and 
the chapel-bell are gone; the amorini still dance and sport, 
but under mosses and weeds ; decaying casements creak in 
the wind, and ivy encumbers the arabesques upon many an 
empty mullion.” 

The surroundings of the house are worthy of its interior 
eace. We invite the reader to enjoy Mr. Harrison’s 
escription of the little world of Sutton. A more graceful 
passage of its kind we do not wish to have at our elbow. 

The gently-gliding circles of the Wey, where it issues 
through the gate iu the chalk at Guildford, wind round 
the House in long enfolding reaches, which on three sides 
alike shut it off from the neighbouring country. The 
water meadows stretch for miles from the foot of the 
wooded bank on which the house is placed. Far beyond 
them, on the ridge between Guildford and Farnham, lies 
the ancient track of the pilgrims from the west to the 
shrine of St. Thomas at Canterbury. Above Guildford the 
Chapel of St. Catherine and the Chapel of St. Martha 
crown the Western and the Eastern hills. Through the 
gap where the 8axons bridged the Wey at Guildford the 
glades of Surrey reach in broken vistas to the weald. To 
the east, head away in the distance, in sweeps of woodland 
and copse, the downs of Eitingham, and Clandon, and 
Horsley. Broad open upland is all around, nor has our 
nineteenth century as yet broken the spell. One may 
watch the brickwork and the mouldings that the old 
knight raised in the heyday of the merry king without 
disturbance from the world or an echo of busy life. One 
listenj to the cooing of the wood-pigeon in the shady 
masses of the limes; one may watch the kingfisher skim 
the unruffled bosom of the Wey, and the heron at work in 
the shallows. And in the evening there comes across the 
warren the murmur of the tumbling bays—the invention 
that the younger Sir Rickard brought out of Brabant— 
and the beat of the water-wheel of the mill, which is the 
wheel recorded by the Conqueror in his Domesday. 

Long may it be before the last window of Sutton is 
darkened. We are glad that this story, written first in 
1879, is reissued in a form which brings it within the 
reach of many to whom the large edition, with its costly 
illustrations, was forbidden. 


Other New Books. 

Essays on Subjects connected with By the late 8. R. 

the Reformation in England. Maitland, D.D. 

Dr. Maitland was one of the firat^.odem writers who 
attempted to revise the traditional English Protestant 
conception of the Middle Ages. His “Dark Ages” is 
antiquated in the light of modem scholarship, but it is 
admirably written, and was certainly successful in its 
attempt to show that the “Middle” Ages were not 
“Dark,” but that throughout them there was a catena 
of genuine learning, for which the chief credit lies with 
the great Benedictine monasteries. It was an illuminating 
and, literally, an epoch-making book, and is thoroughly 
worthy of re-reading to-day. We do not feel quite sure 
that the same can be said of the companion volume of 
essays on the Reformation which Mr. Hutton has been at 
the pains to reprint. Here Maitland is destructive in his 
aim, and the prejudices are on his own side. The object 
of the book is to depreciate the Reformation by belittling 
the Reformers. The character of the essays is fairly to be 
gathered from their titles: “Puritan Veracity,” “ Puritan 
Style,” “The Puritan Palinodie,” “The Ribalds,” and so 
forth. We do not think that it is well, in the interests of 
a sane conception of history in general, and of ecclesiastical 
history in particular, to revive obsolete controversy of this 
type. Even Mr. Hutton seems a little ashamed of himself 
for so doing. His brief introduction is in part devoted to 
pointing out the caution with which Maitland’s conclusions 
must needs be received—that, for instance, his defence of 
Bishop Bonner and his attack on the veracity of Foxe, the 
Martyrologist, are alike overdone. The rest of it is 
devoted to showing that the significance of the Reformation 
in the religious life of England was a far greater one than 
the sort of people who are likely to welcome Maitland’s 
book will be willing to admit. (Lane. 6s. net.) 

Dan ;ino in All Aoes. By Edwaed Scott. 

An adequate history of the dance would be a valuable 
contribution to anthropology. For such a work there 
is abundant, if scattered, material. It should discuss the 
origin of the dance in the festival processions and sacri¬ 
fices of primitive man, its relation to religious cult, to 
love-making and to the beginnings of literature, its 
mimetic character, and its gradual evolution into the 
drama. The survivals of folk-dance in modem times, and 
a comparative study of the various types of dance pre¬ 
served by the different branches of the European stock, 
would afford interesting chapters; while the adaptation of 
such primitive types in the more sophisticated perform¬ 
ances of the salon and the ballet should not be neglected. 
In the meantime, Mr. Scott’s Dancing in All Ages is a very 
trivial compilation, in spite of his claim, “ in addition to 
literary research, to have made a conscientious study of 
the art in theory and practice.” He confesses that “to 
the dances of barbarous countries and primitive tribes my 
attention has not here been given.” Unfortunately these 
are the key of the whole matter, and any account, for 
instance, of the Greek and Roman dance which does not 
rest upon these is likely to become mere gossip. This is 
just what Mr. Scott’s book is, and we fear that the literary 
research of which he speaks is mainly of the nature of 
unintelligent borrowing from second-hand sources. He 
writes of “Scheigel” for “Schegel” and “Balsac” for 
“ Balzac ” and “ Beotia ” for “ Beotia ” and “ Tyson” for 
“ Lysons ” and “ Bathyllius” for “ Bathyllus.” He thinks 
that Roscius was a pantomime dancer, and that the Palilia 
was a festival of Fallas. His knowledge of such English 
folk-dances as the “morris dance” and the “sword- 
dance” is meagre in the extreme. Even his account of 
the modern society dances is scrappy and anecdotal. In 
every respect his volume is far inferior to that by Mrs. 
Lily Grove and others, itself little more than a mere 
sketch, in the “Badminton’’Library. (Sonnenschein.) 
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8omb Textual Notes on The Tbaoedie 

of Antony and Cleopatra. By A. E. Thiselton. 

The textual criticism of Shakespeare has almost reached 
its term. 8ince the days of Theobald and Warburton the 
stream of emendations and restorations of the folio and 
quarto texts has been a perennial one, and there is pro¬ 
bably little left to be guessed which has not already been 
recorded in the copious apparatus critical of the Cambridge 
edition. Should, however, that monumental work ever 
come to require a second revision, the editors might 
perhaps find some pickings in Mr. Thiselton’s modest 
pamphlet. Mr. Thiselton is a “ conservative ” critic, and 
in one or two cases we think that he makes out a fair 
case for readings of the First Folio which have been some¬ 
what too hastily discarded. At the same time, his 
reverence for the Folio, which extends to its capitals and 
its punctuation, is surely overdone, and some of the 
explanations to which he has recourse in the endeavour to 
avoid emendation of so much as a comma or an apostrophe 
are singularly far-fetched and unconvincing. The Folio 
has 

“ but all the charmea of Loue, 

Salt Cleopatra soften thy wand lip. 

The least emendation is Steevens’s “ wan’d lip ” ; but Mr. 
Thiselton will have none of it. He writes, “ Shakespeare 
here converts the substantive ‘ wand ’ into an adjective, 
qualifying Cleopatra’s lip, which is compared to a wand 
(1) owing to its form which the act of kissing will soften 
or bend, and (2) because it is an instrument of enchant¬ 
ment.” The first qualification of the textual critic is a 
flair for the possible in language, and we are not sure that 
Mr. Thiselton has this flair. Of the famous crux, 

Her gentlewomen, like the Nereides, 

So many mermaids, tended her i’ the eyes, 

And made their bends adomings, 

he says; “ Thoy adorned the glances of Cleopatra’s eyes by 
the spectacle of their beauty and grace.” This is mani¬ 
festly absurd on the face of it. An “ eye ” or a “ glance ” 
cannot in any sense be said to be “ adorned ” by that 
which it regards. (Clement 8. Palmer.) 


Fiction. 

The Orange Girl. By Sir Walter Besant. 

(Chatto & Windus. 6s.) 

It was the secret glory of Mr. Riach, the journalist-hero 
of Mr. J. M. Barrie’s When a Man's Single, that he had 
encouraged Messrs. Besant and Rice, in print, with the 
words: “We have read The Chaplain of the Fleet-without 
fatigue.” For ourselves, we are inclined to use the same 
phrase, though by no means in the same spirit of 
patronage, in regard to The Orange Girl. There are 
books which must be read, books which refuse to be read, 
and books which may be read; and the last are divided 
into two classes, labelled respectively “ with fatigue” and 
“ without fatigue.” To assign a novel to the latter class 
is to praise it; certainly no scorn is implied. And, indeed, 
we should wish to praise Sir Walter’s latest essay in 
historical fiction. It is better than some of his recent 
work. It is dignified, scholarly, amiable, well-written, 
well-arranged, and tremendously documente. Probably no 
other writer could give such exact and complete pictures 
of eighteenth-century London as appear again and again 
in this book. The lore of the thing is prodigious, and 
handled with genuine manipulative skill. Newgate, King’s 
Bench Prison, pleasure-gardens, Soho “ assembly,” night- 
den, theatre, criminal court, merchant’s office, attorney’s 
lair—the completeness of his knowledge embraces them 
all. Of course, he has performed these feats of an anti¬ 
quarian fancy before, but—so far as our knowledge 


extends—never with more adroitness and efficacy than 
here. The only fault we have to find with the rich and 
variegated local colour is that Sir Walter has a too 
emphatic preference for prison-life and criminal trials. 
There are three important trials, and scores of pages of 
prison-life. It is in this connexion—and only in this 
connexion—that Sir Walter loses sometimes his sense of 
proportion and comes near to writing a treatise. 

It is true that the law of the land gives to every prisoner 
a groat—fourpenoe a day—to be paid by the detaining 
creditor—yet the groat is not always paid, and can only 
be obtained, if the creditor refuses it, by legal steps, which 
a man destitute of money cannot take. What attorney 
will take up the case of a man without a farthing ? If 
the debtor wins his case, "how is he to pay the attorney 
any costs out of fourpence a day ? If he wishes to plead 
in formtl pauperis, the law allows the warder to charge six 
shillings and eightpence for leave to go to the Court, and 
half-a-crown for the turnkey to take him there; what 
prisoner on the poor side can pay these fees P So that 
when a prisoner is really poor he cannot get his groats at 
all, for the creditor will not pay them unless he is obliged. 
Again, there are other ways of evading the law. If a 
debtor surrenders in June. . . . 

The interest—always a mild and equable interest—resides 
rather in the scenes taken individually than in the “stray.” 
The plot follows an accepted convention, employing con¬ 
ventional figures and conventional devices. The villains 
are truly villainous: Probus, the attorney, and Merridew, 
the “ thief-taker,” equal in turpitude, the most notorious 
rascals in history. The heroine, who from selling oranges 
in Drury-lane rose to refuse the hand of a peer, has that 
incredible purity and that amazing altruism which can 
exist only under this particular artistic convention. The 
hero is a good fellow, who suffers and enjoys through no 
fault or effort of his own, being, in fact, somewhat simple 
and mediocre. But these matters are quite usual in the 
historical novel, and have always been so. The convention 
being accepted, it may be fairly urged against the strength 
of the plot that there is no vital connexion of sentiment 
between the heroine and any other personage in the book. 
One would have thought that a “ powerful love-interest ” 
was essential; Sir Walter almost entirely dispenses with 
it; nor does he seem to put anything in its place. 

As we have said, however, the interest depends not on 
the story. You must look elsewhere for the book’s good 
qualities. And it has good qualities, and nearly every 
good quality except that which keeps you up at night. 


Quinford. By Arthur H. Holmes. 

(Unicom Press. 6s.) 

Mr. Holmes has set himself, in this first book, to an enter¬ 
prise worthy of the author of What Maisie Knew and The 
4-wkward Age: to recount the loves of four ordinary people, 
dwelling apart in a village, as they reflected themselves in 
the mind of one of them, an unmarried woman of forty. 
We have no desire to rebuke him for audacity ; we respect 
his courage; and if we are unable to congratulate him upon 
success, that is, at least in part, for a reason more' or less 
accidental. The pen of every good writer of English prose 
holds in solution a certain bulk of Shakespeare, Defoe, 
and the Bible: no one resents that. But Mr. Holmes’s is 
clogged with Mr. Henry James and Mr. George Meredith. 
Let us make that good. Miss Rose reflects, in the midst 
of a conversation, the space of one page. After which— 

A wonderful strength came to her. 

Facing him firmly, she held out her hand, her eyes 
splendidly lighted. 

“ Yes,” she said with emphasis, “ I loave it to you.” 

She knew it was the strongest thing she had ever done. 

Everyone is familiar with that wonderful game of Mr. 
James by which the conclusion of a finely analytic passage 
is clenched by some banal phrase that, in its setting, jams 
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conviction tight. And here a moment’s random search 
finds an example of the other: 

The intimation was touched, so it seemed, with the joy 
of life, with the bounding gaiety of days innocently riotous: 
she found in it the suggestion of those sweets of existence 
which, in one shape or another, lie back in the conscious¬ 
ness or plead in the devotions of all men, taking from the 
great external elements an essence which revivifies and 
adorns the internal, finding the beauty of earth in the 
excellence of its gifts to the individual—the sunny, alluring, 
impassioning gifts which appeal to the human without 
offending the divine. And so finding she was given the 
thing discovered : possession was earned by mere sight. 

Now, what with the critical pre-occupaticn inevitable in 
the case of a writer who fashions his work so obviously 
upon living models, and the comparison that upon every 
page he seems directly to challenge, it is extremely difficult 
to submit oneself to illusion, or to assay the work otherwise 
than by comparison ; which, it must be confessed, is in Mr. 
Holmes’s regard very odious. The ideal critic would be an 
intelligent and educated person unacquainted with the work 
of either master; and such a person it would not be easy 
to find. In his default, we are able to say of Mr. Holmes 
only that he is a writer of insight and industry; and that 
if he can enlarge himself from the limitations of his other¬ 
wise commendable idolatry, he may in the future be 
expected to give us something that will be read—but 
tremendously read (as Mr. James might say). 


Notes on Novels. 

[These notes on the week’s Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow .] 

Ode Lady op Darkness. By Bernard Capes. 

Another story of the French Revolution, by the author 
of The Adventures of the Comte de la Muette. Mr. Capes’s 
new hero is a young English aristocrat imbued with the 
teachings of Tom Paine and the Encyclopedists. He 
visits France, meets an extraordinary girl, dislikes her, 
misunderstands her, loves her, and on the scaffold loses 
her. (Blackwood. 6s.) 

The Violet Flame. By Fred. T. Jane. 

A clever scientific-miraculous story by the author of 
Ilis Lordship , The Passen, and We. “ Mirzarbeau did not 
let the grass grow under his feet; three days after that 
interview with Miss Baker, the whole of London was 
placarded with his pretensions. The posters were, nt any 
rate, masterpieces of simplicity : ‘ I, Fletiris Mirzarbeau, 
am the Man called The Beast, in the Book of Revelation. 
I shall rule the World. It was my Hand that destroyed 
Waterloo Station; and thus will I destroy all the Earth 
unless my Power is recognised.’ ” This is but the 
beginning of wonders, all of which are laid in London. 
(Ward, Lock & Co. 3s. 6d.) 

The Shadow on the Manse. By Campbell Rae-Brown. 

This novel, by the author of The Loveliest Woman in 
London and other novels, is a story of religion and the 
stage. The two elements meet when the now minister and 
the new laird—old schoolfellows —find themselves neigh¬ 
bours. This is how an old gardener warns the Rev. Basil 
Hamilton against Tom Featherstone : “ Never say a word, 
man, but he’s gat mair than a dizen —a hale dizen, min’ 
ye—o’ real livin’ play-actors coming by the morn’s first 
steamer, a’ straight red-het fra London, and the hauf o’ them 
weemin— weemin ! Dae ye hear that'? ” (Greening. 6s.) 

Aoainst the Tides of Fate. By John Arthur Barry. 

Contains thirteen stories, by the author of Steve Brown's 
llumjip. It is a pity that the title-page and cover do not 
indicate this fact. Most of the stories are of the sea and 
Australian life. (Duckworth. 3s. 6d.) 


The Bond of Black. By William Lb Queux. 

“ Although the police were, by these revelations of 
Muriel’s, made aware of the existence of Satanism in 
London, the suicide of their head made it unnecessary for 
any details of the cultus diabolicus to be given to the public 
through the medium of the sensational Press.” But the 
sensational novel had its mission to perform : hence these 
lurid pages by the author of If Sinners Entice Thee. (F. V. 
White & Co. 6s.) 

Sir Sergeant. By W. L. Watson. 

We wonder how many romances of the '45 are pub¬ 
lished per annum. To do Mr. Watson justice his narrative 
is one of adventures that “ ensued upon the ’45.” It is a 
gallant story. A good passage is the description of a keen 
fencing-bout between Lord Balmeath and his daughter, 
Lady Christine. (Blackwood. 6s.) 

A New Divinity. By “Ciiola.” 

Ten slight stories of Indian life. The first, which gives 
the title to the book, tells how a very objectionable 
English member of the Indian Civil Service was thrown 
from his horso and killed, and thereupon converted by 
the natives into a deity and placated with choice cigars. 
Of one of the other stories the author says that it was, 
when it first appeared, “ much mutilated to fit the editor’s 
Procrustean bed.” (Longmans. 2s. 6d.) 

Love’s Depths. By Georges Ohnet. 

A translation, by Mr. Fred. Rothwell, of a typical 
“Ohnet.” All the ingredients are here, mixed with the old 
skill. The villainess-in-chief, Mme. Florence Lefrancjois, 
is a miracle of turpitude. (Chatto & Windus. 6s.) 

The Little Novice. By Alix King. 

A story of two English girls educated in a French 
convent. Muriel decides to be a nun, but, meeting a 
medical student, changes her plans and becomes a lady 
doctor. Frustrated love follows, but the end is bliss. In¬ 
cidentally a doctor is called a “disciple of zEsculapius,” 
and hell “ a place whose climate is not considered par¬ 
ticularly salubrious.” (Cassell. 6s.) 

Such is the Law. By Marie M. Sadleir. 

A melodramatic mixture. Lavender Garland loves 
Sidney Weston, a drunkard. Few could look at her sweet 
face, or meet her deep, luminous eyes, without a puli at 
their heartstrings. Weston dies, and Lavender suffers 
until Sir Spencer Percival leads her to the altar on his 
immaculate arm. After the wedding the glory of the 
setting sun glinted on her rippling hair and shone on 
her dewy eyes till he tenderly kissed the tears away. 
(Greening. 6s.) 

Tiie Desire op Man. By L. T. Meade. 

Mrs. Meade calls her new story an “ impossibility,” and 
wo are disposed to agree with her. Mr. Rochester, aged 
soventv-five, is transformed, through the occult skill of 
Dr. Jellybrand, to a young man of full vigour and an in¬ 
capacity to die. This regeneration is transmitted to him 
by his grand-daughter Eugenia, who holds his hands and 
looks intense. The story then begins, and at the end Mr. 
Rochester expresses himself ready for death. (Digby Long 
& Co. 6s.) * 3 

Furze Bloom. By S. Baring-Gould. 

Hitherto all the stories in “The Novelist,” Messrs. 
Methuen’s sixpenny series of new fiction, have been long. 
The present book is, however, a collection of twelve tales 
of the Western Moors, by a writer who knows his subject 
as well as anyone. “ Genefer,” “A Can of Whortles,” 
“ Anthony Blight,” “ Ruth Tregoddeck,” “ Polly Porter ” 
—these are some of the titles. (Methuen. 6d.) 
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Express Literature. 

Those persons who wondered how the newspaper corre¬ 
spondents who were gathered together at Rennes spent 
their time after the hearings were done—hearings that 
began at six in the morning and were over before ordinary 
business has made a start—will find in this book a partial 
solution. Mr. Steevehs, at any rate, was occupied as 
historian. His Daily Mail article once out of the way, he 
was at liberty to cast the drama upon which he was a 
privileged spectator into narrative form. The result lies 
before us,* a notable example of that rapid modern pub¬ 
lishing which is merely an extension of journalism. 

To review Mr. Steevens’s work in the ordinary way is 
impossible, because no reviewer has any exact knowledge 
on the subject. It is one of the cases where the critic 
confesses at once, and without shame, that the author is 
his superior in information. Mr. Steevens was at Rennes; 
we were not: hence we can but say that his book is 
workmanlike in arrangement, incisively written, and very 
readable. Instead, therefore, of detailed criticism we 
extract descriptions of Dreyfus, Mercier, and Picquart, 
which show how capably Mr. Steevens comes to his work 
as special correspondent: 

Alfred Dreyfus. 

There came in a little old man—an old. old man of 
thirty-nine. A small -statured, thick-set old man in the 
black uniform of the artillery; over the red collar his hair 
was gone white as silver, and on the temples and at the 
back of the crown he was bald. As he turned to face the 
judges there was a glimpse of a face both burned and pale 
—a rather broad, large-featured face with a thrusting jaw 
and chin. It was not Jewish in expression until you saw 
it in profile. ... 

He walked up two Bteps to his seat with a gait full 
of resolve, yet heavy, constrained, mechanical — such a 
gait as an Egyptian mummy might walk with if it came 
to life in its swathing grave-clothes. He saluted the 
President with a white-gloved hand, took off his kepi, sat 
down. An officer of gendarmes followed and sat down 
behind him. The Registrar, rising from beside the prose¬ 
cuting officer, read out the general order constituting the 
court; then the white moustache and imperial twitched as 
the President, in a small voice, put a question to the 
prisoner. Another sudden stillness: then came the voice 
of Dreyfus. No one heard what it said—-thin, sapless, 
split, it was such as might rustle from the lips of a corpse. 

What he had said was, “ Alfred Dreyfus; Captain of 
Artillery; thirty-nine years.” With these three common 
phrases he broke the silence of four years and a half. 
Nothing could be more formal, and yet here in the first 
five minutes of the trial was summed up the whole in¬ 
credibly romantic history. Alfred Dreyfus—five years ago 
nobody knew there was such a name in the world; now 
the leading comic singer of Paris, who was bom with it, 
has changed it because it is too embarrassingly famous. 

.Captain of Artillery—and generals who have led armies in 
the presence of the enemy have lost their commands 
because of him. Thirty-nine years—and here were men 
who were known before he was born staking their ripe 
reputations for or against him. Sitting within ten yards 
of him were Casimir-Perier, the only living ex-Chief of 

* The Tragedy of Dreyfus. By G. W. Steevens. (Harper 
Brothers. 5s.) 


the State in which he was a simple unit; Mercier, Billot, 
Cavaignac, Zurlinden, Chanoine—five successive heads, 
and half a dozen generals besides, of the army in whioh he 
was an unregarded subordinate; Hanotaux, the Minister 
who for years has conducted foreign relations in which he 
could never have dreamed of figuring—all there because 
he was. Novelists like Prevost and Mirbeau, essayists 
like Maurice Barres, philosophers like Max Nordau, French 
journalists like Arthur Meyer and Comely, foreign 
journalists who linked the whole world together—they 
had all come to see him. There were men like Picquart 
and Lebrun-Renault, nobodies when last he knew and 
spake with them—now famous in two continents just 
because they had known and spoken with him. Most 
dramatic of all, there was a little, close-veiled woman in 
black—Madame Henry—a woman he had never seen, 
widow of a man whom he never knew, yet who had risen 
to celebrity and fallen to an infamous death because of 
him. 

What did he think of such a miracle, such an irony ? To 
all appearances he did not think of it at all. He sat rigid 
smd upright, hugging his chair close with back and legs 
and feet, his hands folded to the kepi on his knees. 

Colonel Picquart. 

His demeanour was not at all conciliatory. He ap¬ 
proached with absolute calm on a face that bears no sign 
of passion either for good or evil: he looks—and looks as 
if he knows he looks—the embodiment of pure reason. He 
settled himself very carefully and lengthily on the witness’s 
chair, got his shoulder-blades comfortably into the back, 
crossed his leg over bis knee, and pulled down his trousers 
over his boots. Then he poured out a glass of water and 
laid both hands firmly on the table before him. He 
suggested that, while far from wishing to swagger, he 
knew he was master of the situation. When he began to 
speak there was neither the ease of conversation nor the 
rhythm of declamation.. You remembered that he bad 
been a professor at the l^cole de Guerre. It was a lecture, 
pure and simple; and the first word was as distinct and 
clear cut as the last. His whole demeanour said, “ Now, 
gentlemen, I must ask you to listen to me. I shall take 
some time ; but, if you will only listen, you have now the 
chance of your lives to understand the Dreyfus case.” 

And then, without hesitation or confusion, Colonel 
Picquart explained the Dreyfus case for seven hours and 
a half. It was a masterpiece of reasoning—-the intellectual 
, triumph of the trial. I should strongly advise the French 
War Office to make its peace with Colonel Picquart, for 
he has a better head than all the generals put together. 

General Mercier. 

Mercier’s personality strikes the note of the whole 
Dreyfus case. Looking at his back as he gave evidence — 
tall, straight, and slim — you could have called him 
soldierly and suspected him stupid. On his face and neck 
the bronzed skin hangs loosely. There is neither depth 
of cranium nor height of forehead to hold a brain in. 
The eyes are slits with heavy-curtained lids and bags 
beneath them that turn the drooping cheeks into caverns. 
A little moustache and beard frame thin lips that might 
be evil, sensuous, humorous, but could never be human. 
If you look at his head you think him a vulture; if at 
his face you call him a mummy. He speaks in a low, 
passionless monotone; his gestures are calculated to follow 
his words instead of proceeding, as a Frenchman’s should, 
along with them, on the same impulse. When he was 
interrupted by Casimir-Perier he persisted in his assertions 
with the dogged mumble of a schoolboy detected in a 
lie. As he sat and strove to wind the toils of treason 
round the prisoner he seemed as unmoved by hate as by 
pity; he accused him dully, as if repeating a lesson. Cold, 
deliberate, tortuous, thorough yet ineffective, verbose but 
not candid, battling bravely with native stupidity, truly 
believing himself to be doing God’s work, fearless of 
responsibility, untouched by anger or pity, fear or hope 
either for others or for himself—General Mercier was the 
very type and mirror of a Jesuit Grand Inquisitor. 

When the time comes—if ever it does come—for the trial 
of Dreyfus’s oppressors and the real traitor, we hope that 
Mr. Steevens may again be present. We need his portrait 
of Esterhazy. 
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The Ineligible “ Elegy.” 

Last week, in a little sketch called “The Reading Class,” 
I rather casually suggested that Gray’s “Elegy Written 
in a Country Churchyard” ought to be excluded from 
school reading-books. I propose now to show literary 
reason for this exclusion. It will be admitted that this 
beautiful poem is to be found in almost every school 
Reader, that, in fact, it has been selected as a kind of 
elocutionary whetstone for the British schoolboy. It is 
reasonable, therefore, to suppose that it has had, and is 
having, a great influence in the formation of a taste for 
poetry. And a taste for poetry is one of the supreme 
savours of life! 

Now, the natural boy hates poetry. He may come to 
like brave rhymes and jingling metres, but, as a rule, he 
likes in verse only what he likes better in prose. If his 
taste for poetry is to grow, it must be tenderly watered; 
and the custom is to water it with Gray’s “ Elegy.” 

It is a bad choice. I do not wish to lay too much stress 
on the structural difficulties of the “Elegy,” or on those 
feats of misunderstanding which boys will bring to almost 
any poem put before them ; but certainly, if there is a 
poem which is strewn with pitfalls, and which opens the 
doors of the Vague to the youthful mind, it is the “Elegy.” 
My proposition last week that “ to boys the whole poem is 
unreal,” has brought me a letter from an old school friend, 
who languished in the same arid pastures of literature as 
myself. In it he says: “As to Gray’s ‘Elegy,’ I am sure 
you are right. I remember how I used to grind through 
it without one word of explanation when I was a little 
fellow of ten years of age [observe, ten !] : each line went 
by itself, and one consequence was that the thing in the 
piece that impressed me most was the reference to 

The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear. 

I had had my neck nearly wrung off in those days for 
once saying that a noun ‘ governed ’ something, and I was 
not the boy to risk a further twisting by asking if it was 
the Polar Bear that was meant; but there was a magnifi¬ 
cent remoteness in the dwelling of this creature that 
always pleased me, and it was not till later that I discovered 
what the verse really meant.” 

Is not this pathetic ? Could a boy’s inability to grapple 
with poetic forms and ideas be better illustrated ? Yet 
I knew a boy of sixteen, who led our Sunday evening 
hymns, to whom the words 

O Paradise ! O Paradise ! 

Who doth not crave for rest '( 

conveyed the notion that Paradise was a hard old worldling 
who did not—and would not—crave for rest. 

It is of small use to say that the teacher of a reading 
class ought to explain difficult points. If he began to 
explain Gray’s “Elegy” he would never be done. The 
object of a reading class is to teach reading. If the reading 
matter provided is beyond the boys’ grasp, they cannot 
deliver it properly; while if the teacher is to clear the way 
with explanations, the main end will hardly be gained. You 
don’t exercise colts on stony ground, and to throw 
stumbling-blocks of sense in the way of a boy whose 
tongue you are training seems rather inept. It is doubt¬ 
ful, moreover, whether the most capable reading master 
could, with hammering talk of Subject, Predicate, Clause, 
Connexion, and what not, or by any more humane process, 
get his boys to understand somo of the verses in the 
“ Elegy.” Let those who have suffered—and most of us are 
in this boat—recall their pangs of conscious dulness when 
they grappled with the three-stanza sentence : 

Th’ applause of list’niog senates to command, 

The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 

To scatter plenty o’er a smiling land, 

And read their history in a nation’s eyes 


Their lot forbade: nor circumscribed alone 
Th^ir growing virtues, but their crimes confined; 

Forbad to wade through slaughter to a throne, 

And shut the gates of mercy on mankind ; 

The struggling pangs of conscious truth to hide, 

To quench the blushes of ingenuous shame, 

Or heap the shrine of Luxury and Pride 
With incense kindled at the Muse’s flame. 

To carry boys over the Pons Asinorum is child's play 
compared with making them understand the “Elegy.” 
My friend’s vision of a submarine bear might, no 
doubt, have been dissipated by his teacher in a trice; 
although, when you think of it, it seems scarcely just to 
expect any mortal teacher to divine that such an idea had 
occurred to any mortal boy. But these verbal pitfalls may 
ass ; there are higher misunderstandings and disabilities, 
remember that an excellent reading master once drilled 
us for a quarter of an hour in the delivery of Gray’s line— 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

He said, and I am very sure he was right, that we failed 
to express the sadness and irony of the contrast between 
the path and its goal. I have often thought that as the 
years go by and go by I shall become more capable 
of delivering that line as my master wished me to 
deliver it in 1879. It is one of those lines which one 
learns to speak in the Reading-class of Life. I believe 
that this master failed to see that the line was beyond our 
powers, because, in such a special sense, it was beyond our 
experience. For us the paths of glory led to the cricket 

field, to B- Common, and to the clean, wide ice on 

H-Dam. 

Yet the real case against the “ Elegy ” has still to be 
stated. It is not the presence of isolated, difficult lines 
which makes Gray’s poem the most unsuitable in the 
language to put before boys. It is the whole mind of the 
“ Elegy,” which is a concentrated account of a mood im¬ 
possible to the young. The poem touches a boy nowhere. 
It gives him no cue; there is no beckoning familiar thing 
to hearten and invite, no fulcrum by which a healthy lad 
can lift the deadweight of a man's world-weariness. 

It may be said that the very difficulty of the “ Elegy ” 
is good to stretch a boy’s mind. Not so, for the wedge 
principle is wanting. Difficulties are good where the 
boy recognises something as his own. Any one of 
Shakespeare’s plays contains lines and moods as far 
from a boy’s experience as the “ Elegy.” But the differ¬ 
ence is vital. In the play (I am thinking particularly of 
“ Julius Crosar,” through which we were once taken in 
admirable style and to our life-long advantage) the parts 
which are within a boy’s grasp explain, or at the least 
humanise, the parts which are beyond his grasp. The 
boy builds on the ground he can occupy, and the rest is 
insensibly laid out in building plots in his mind. As life 
goes on, he takes up this ground, and the play goes with 
him, and becomes a running commentary on life. Any 
piece of literature which takes large account of life is 
pretty safe provender for boys. They find their own, and, 
recognising that the whole is organic and true, they are 
willing to know in part and prophesy in part. But the 
“ Elegy ”—what root has it in boyhood ? What boy ever 
believed in the “hoary-headed swain” or the “fore¬ 
fathers of the hamlet ” ? As for the youth who gavo to 
Misery all he had, a tear, and gained from Heaven, ’twas 
all lie wish’d, a friend, no schoolboy ever understood 
that transaction. And this poem, which boys cannot 
understand, and masters cannot hope to explain, is our 
accepted introduction to Poetry. That is where the mis¬ 
chief lies. The “ Elegy” is tom to tatters, and Poetry is 
not recommended. Nor is the hardship a mere school¬ 
days’ affair, as the grown man learns when he is prompted 
to turn to the “ Elegy ”—and finds, not a poem, but a 
phonograph. Z. 
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Beauchamp’s Case. 

What I saw was this : a man in clerical dress sprawling 
on the ale-house bench, drinking and laughing with the 
village yokels. The entire abandon of his manner was 
amazing: he was of them; his was the loudest guffaw. 
Shepherd and flock were on common ground—the com¬ 
munism of the bench outside the village ale-house. 

Later, over a cup of tea, I mentioned the incident to my 
sister, at whose house I was staying. She shook her head 
(the little grey curls on either side twiddled against each 
other), and pressed the tomato sandwiches on me. 

“ But the ale-house incident! ” I persisted. “ Is it not 
strange that a parson should—er—care to hobnob with 
the village yokels ? ” 

“ Ah! Mr. Beauchamp has odd habits.” 

“ Beauchamp! ” I echoed, remembering that there had 
been something familiar in my glimpse of that long figure 
sprawling on the ale-house bench. “ Harry Beauchamp 
do you mean ? ” 

She nodded. “ Did you know him ? ” 

“ As one of the most brilliant men I have ever known. 
He was not a particularly good scholar, but he had re¬ 
markable gifts of understanding and intuition. He seemed 
to know things by a sixth sense, to understand them, to be 
of thorn and yet above them.” 

“ Like Shakespeare! ” interposed my hostess, a satirical 
gleam in her eye. 

“ Like Shakespeare ! ” I repeated, and I meant it. 
“But his were awful gifts. He gained his experience 
too quickly. We said of him that at thirty he would have 
exhausted life—and then ” 

She looked curiously at me. “ Then is now ! Come to¬ 
morrow morning and hear him preach.” 

The next day was Sunday. We walked over the fields 
to his church. On the way we discussed Harry Beauchamp. 
He had descended upon the parish three years ago, with 
the effect of a captain of Dragoons on a girls’ school. 
Churchgoing became popular; tea at the rectory developed 
into a function, and Beauchamp into a craze. Within six 
months he married a charming widow of good family, who 
read Spinoza, played Dvorak after breakfast, and talked 
of medireval art. Her boudoir at the rectory was 
refurnished in modest imitation of Walter Pater’s green 
drawing-room, and Mrs. Beauchamp was referred to in 
the county journal as “ the most cultured and the most 
exquisitely dressed woman in East Anglia.” 

“The effect on Beauchamp,” continued my sister, 
“ was characteristic. With his extraordinary power of 
living a year in a week, he went through and emerged 
on the other side of the culture pose long before the green 
drawing-room was ready for use. A dog that’s fed on 
dainties and lives in unnatural luxury will, you know, when 
he gets the chance, delight in gutter garbage. Beauchamp’s 
descent, if I may call it descent, was more fastidious. He 
craved for the life of the natural man; the veneer and 
trappings of the artificial environment into which he had 
dropped—bored and irritated him. He sought his com¬ 
panions among men who knew about things at first hand 
—shepherds, labourers, sailors, and the like. He took to 
drinking beer, smoking a clay pipe, and using the dialect. 
He refused to go about with his wife because, he said, the 
swish of her silk skirts maddened him. She died when 
their child was bom—luckily.” 

“And then?” 

“ Then he married the daughter of a ‘ looker ’—that is, a 
man who looks after sheep. She can’t read or write, and 
they live in a cottage with a brick floor, and a living-room 
that opens on to the street. But hore is the church. 
His sermon may interest you.” 

Beauchamp’s faithlessness to his caste had affected his 
appearance to the extent that he now allowed his hair 
and beard to grow as it listed. But his brain had not lost 
quality, nor his voice conviction. The way he declaimed 


the words, “I will arise and go to my father,” as if, 
after long doubt and pain, the impulse had just seized 
him and he must away at once, thrilled the crowded, 
curious congregation. He read the lessons with remark¬ 
able elocutionary skill, and his part in the liturgy was 
spoken as if it was new to him that morning. I began 
to question if this was the man I had seen lolling on 
the ale - house bench the previous day, and my doubts 
deepened till he reached the penultimate stage of the 
sermon. It had been a powerful discourse, scholarly, 
allusive, clothed in fine nervous English, but at a certain 
point—well do I remember it, and the sensation it made— 
he broke, without effort, and apparently without premedita¬ 
tion, into the almost unintelligible dialect of the district. 
More: he dropped at once to the level of the least intelli¬ 
gent among his hearers. His allusions became broad and 
homely, his manner colloquial, his thought dull and slow. 
It was a most significant, a most bewildering exhibition. 

‘ ‘ Do you ever see him ? Does he ever call ? ” I asked 
my sister as we walked home. 

She gave a slight, but expressive, shrug to her shoulders. 

‘ 1 Last year, when an attractive woman was staying with me, 
he amazed us all by appearing in the drawing-room, one 
afternoon, clothed and in his right mind, but the gleam 
did not lighten him beyond the afternoon. That evening 
he was playing quoits with the hoppers.” 

“ We can do nothing to help him, I suppose ? ” 

“ Nobody can help Harry Beauchamp. There is only 
one way for him—his own way. We can but watch and 
wonder.” 

The next day I met him in the village street, wearing a 
smock-frock, and carrying a thistle-spud. He touched his 
cap and gave me a gruff “ Good morning.” 

My sister went abroad that autumn, and did not return 
till the late spring of the following year. I visited her 
in the month of June. 

“ Well, what about Beauchamp ? ” I asked. “ Are his 
sermons entirely in the dialect now ? ” 

“We see nothing of him. His wife still lives in the 
village.” 

“And he?” 

“ Still consistent. He’s dropped a step—several steps— 
lower. I can show you his dwelling-place, if you like.” 

She took me to an upper window, and indicated a 
small, low building, looking like a cattle-shed, far away 
in the marsh lands—the famous grazing lands where cattle 
and innumerable sheep wander. 

“Well?” I said. 

“ If you want Harry Beauchamp you must seek him 
there,” she answered. 

That evening I crossed the marshes and cautiously 
approached the shed. It was empty. But the interior 
showed signs—signs the merest, but signs—of habitation. 
A truss of not over-clean hay was strewn in the corner, 
and alongside were several roots, some nibbled, others 
half-eaten. There was no window, and the odour of the 
place was unpleasant. 

Determined to have speech with the owner, even if I 
waited till his return, I crossed a brook that ran by the 
side of the shed and, crouching between a clump of bushes, 
waited. And while I waited, staring out over the wide 
plains, and wondering at the strange pranks Nature 
allows her children to play, I saw across a couple of fields 
something moving among a. herd of cattle that were 
whisking their tails and rubbing their mild faces against 
the wire fencing. It was Beauchamp—on all-fours. 

I did not speak to him. 
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Things Seen. 

At the Worcester Festival. 

Side by side lay the knight and his lady, their hands 
folded in prayer on their bosoms. Time had smoothed 
away the comers of the painted marble tomb ; smoothed 
away their features, too, so that nothing remained but the 
lacid, pious smile.* A less gentle hand than Time’s had 
ealt more ruthlessly with them. The dog against which 
their feet rested was headless; so was the eagle which 
served as a pillow. And one of the lady’s feet, emerging 
from her stilly folded skirt, was broken off. 

The gaily-dressed, fashionable crowd began to pour into 
the Cathedral and fill the seats that stretched lengthwise 
down the nave and aisles from west to east. A Gothic 
arch watched over the eternal slumber of the peaceful 
pair. But chairs and seats were squeezed in at each end 
of the tomb, and along the sides, and soon hats gay with 
flowers and feathers nodded all around them, so that they 
might have been lying on a bed of bright blossoms. 

Horatio Parker’s “Hor® Novissima' ’’ thundered and 
triumphed down the nave and aisles. The voice of Albani 
floated in and out of the arches like a golden bird. It 
seemed to me that the knight and his lady listened 
reverently. Then the strains of Palestrina’s “Stabat 
Mater,” borne on the human voice, rose and fell with a 
pious wailing. I shut my eyes and my spirit flew back a 
few centuries. I seemed to be walking with the knight 
and his lady through dimly-lighted cloisters, listening to 
the doleful chanting of pale nuns and saints. 

I opened my eyes. They still lay in their stone slumber, 
their hands folded in placid piety. Pound about waved 
the gaudy hats. Someone had laid a red silk parasol, 
trimmed with chiffon and ribbons, and with a ripe tomato 
for a handle, down beside the lady; and on her body, 
resting just below the folded hands, was a pile of music 
books—Spohr’s “Last Judgment,” “Horse Novissima),” 
and a heavily-bound volume of Beethoven’s Symphonies. 

Assuredly I was back in the nineteenth century again. 


Progress. 

I had strolled across into the village churchyard to 
listen, for the organ was giving out “ Abide with Me.” 
The sun had set an hour ago, but here and there a broaden¬ 
ing patch of light spread from the church windows. In 
one of the patches stood a figure, bent over a stick. 

“ I suppose we ought to be inside ? ” I said. 

“ Ay,” he replied. And I saw that he was very, very 
old. His voice was high-pitched, and shaky. 

“ But w< are pretty near,” I argued. 

“Might as well be ten mile away as jest outside,” he 
said. 

Inside rough rustic voices caught up the hymn. Just 
for something to say, I asked if Mr. Evershed were not 
the organist; for Mr. Evershed is everything in the village, 
from overseer to general provider of necessaries. 

“ So they tell me,” he said. Then, peering round at me, 
he added. “ I used to play de organ there.” 

“ It’s a nice organ,” I said. 

“Ah, ’t’warn’t a finger-organ what I played,” he said. 
“ Two bar’ls it got. Parson come one mamin’ and said : 
‘ You got to grind de organ at church,’ he said. I was 
skeered at first, but I soon come to it like. I played de 
organ twelve year and more.” 

“ How many tunes did it play ? ” 

“ There was twelve toons, six on each bar’l. And I had 
to hold up one bar’l with one hand while I grind on de 
other, else it’d go slib-slib-slib like.” 

He illustrated it—for a moment—with his two hands 
and his stick ; but ceased perforce and leaned again more 
heavily. 


“ What became of that organ ? ’’ I asked. 

“Sold it—up—somewhere—in de shires,” be piped, 
while his head bobbed with exhaustion from his panto¬ 
mime. “ Four or five pounds it fetched. I’d have liked 
to have had it in my room, jest to give me a toon now and 
then, when I turned the ’andle.” 

The hymn died down; and silence fell upon the church¬ 
yard. 

“Ah, they can’t sing bass to them finger-organs,” said 
the old man, bowing over his stick. A few moments of 
silence, and then the soft fluster of a congregation released 
from prayer. 

“ I reckon they’ve finished blowin’,” said the old man. 
And contempt squeaked in his voice as he plodded into the 
gloom. 


R. L. S. at Anstruthcr. 

A memorial-stone was last week inserted in the wall of 
Cunzie House at Anstruther, where It. L. Stevenson lived 
during some of his early engineering days. The stone 
bears the following inscription : 

Itobert Louis Stevenson lived in this house in the summer 
of 1808. 

Not one quick beat of your warm heart, 

Nor thought that came to you apart, 

Pleasure nor pity, love nor pain 
Nor sorrow, has gone by in vain 

From the breezy street comers of Edinburgh, and from 
the high windows of his father’s house, the ehUd Stevenson 
looked across the Forth, where the ships were “ tacking 
for the Baltic,” or returning from the Indies, “ laden with 
parrots and tobacco,” to Fife and its “ little towns posted 
along the shore as thick as sedges, each with its bit of 
harbour, its old church or public building, its flavour of 
decayed prosperity and decaying fish.” 

And it was to Fife that he went with his father on his 
first journey “ in the complete character of man, without 
the help of petticoats,” hanging about with his hands in 
his pockets, the east wind humming in his teeth, and his 
head already full of ballads and the romance of history, 
whilst his father dealt severely with the guardians of the 
harbour lights. Then, as afterwards, Stevenson loved to 
turn back his mental clock two hundred years. For him 
Magus Muir, over which he drove with his father, was 
still a “ desert place, quite unenclosed; in the midst the 
primate’s carriage fleeing at the gallop; the assassins 
loose-reined in pursuit, Burley Balfour, pistol in hand, 
among the first. . . . The figure that always fixed my 
attention is that of Hackston, of Itathillet, sitting in the 
saddle with his cloak about his mouth,” and taking “ no 
hand in the deed because he had a private spite against 
the victim. . . . It is an old temptation with me to 
pluck away that cloak and see the face, to open that bosom 
and to read the heart. With incomplete romances about 
Hackston the drawers of my youth were lumbered.” 

This was but the first of many such journeys, and five 
years later Stevenson, now a lanky youth, was sent to 
Anstruther to glean engineering experience from the 
building of the breakwater. 

What I gleaned I am sure I do not know; but, indeed, 
I had already my own private determination to be an 
author, . . . and in those days, though I haunted the 
breakwater by day, and even loved the place for the sake 
of the sunshine, the thrilling seaside air, the wash of 
waves on the sea face, the green glimmer of the divers’ 
helmets far below, and the musical clinking of the masons, 
my one genuine preoccupation lay elsewhere, and my only 
industry was in the hours when I was not on duty. I 
lodged with a certain Bailie Brown, a carpenter by trade ; 
and there, as soon as dinner was despatched, in a chamber 
scented with dry rose leaves, drew my chair to the table, 
and proceeded to pour forth literature at such a speed, and 
with such intimations of early death and immortality, as I 
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now look back upon with wonder. Then it was that I 
wrote IWs Fidel him, a series of dramatic monologues in 
verso ; then that I indited the bulk of a Covenanting 
novel—like so many others, never finished. Late I sat 
into the night, toiling (as I thought) under the very dart 
of death, toiling to leave a memory behiud me. I feel 
moved to thrust aside the curtain of the years, to hail that 
poor feverish idiot, to bid him go to bed and clap Voces 
Fidtlium on the fire before he goes; so clear does he 
appear before me, fitting there between his candles in the 
rose-scented room and the late night; so ridiculous a 
picture (to my elderly wisdom) does the fool present! 

Bailie Brown’s (or Cunzie House) was, unfortunately* 
not one of the old red-tiled dwellings which line the shore* 
looking on the brown-sailed herring-boats coming in and out* 
and the white gulls circling round them, but a middle-aged 
house, standing rather listlessly with its shoulder to the 
high road that passes on to Crail, and with no view of the 
sea and not much of anything else from its windows. The 
Random Memories, from which we quote above, are supple¬ 
mented now by two or three vivid, boyish letters from 
Anstruther, which open the selection from his correspond¬ 
ence that has lit up each number of Scribner, month by 
month, since January. We meet again in these letters the 
rose-leaves and the pier-foot, catch a glimpse of Mrs. 
Brown, “a motherly lot,” and of the household economy; 
hear of a ride, a bathe, an evening with a strolling band 
of players in the town-hall, a visit to a psalmody class, 
where “ one of the girls has a glorious voice,” until at last, 
with a cold in his head and very homesick, he writes to his 
mother craving to be advised “ to cut the business and come 
right slick out to Swanston.” 

Here, then, in Anstruther, during these summer days, the 
two branches of Stevenson’s education were being carried 
on side by side—the education of an engineer, which was 
to have no result, save that to such as R. L. S. each piece of 
acquired knowledge is another key placed in his hand 
wherewith to unlock fresh doors in the kingdom of romance, 
and that other education, chiefly self-given, which was to 
make of him— 

A priest to us all 

Of the wonder and bloom of the world, 
an apostle of courage and of joy. 

In mv view [he says in a recently published letter] cne 
dank, dispirited word is harmful, a crime of lisc-humunite, 
a piece of acquired evil; every gay, every bright word or 
picture, like every pleasant air of music, is a piece of 
pleasure set afloat. The reader catches it and, if he be 
healthy, goes on his way rejoicing ; and it is the business 
of art so to send him as often as possible. 


Memoirs of the Moment. 

A great deal of curiosity has been expressed as to the 
impressions made upon the Lord Chief Justice by the 
Dreyfus trial on the days that he sat it out at Rennes. In 
the Park on Sunday afternoon one of the speakers said he 
would give a penny for Lord Russell’s thoughts about the 
court-martial, whereupon a second citizen cried out that 
“ he could see through the generals.” Of this particular 
trial Lord Russell, a guest for the occasion, would pro¬ 
bably prefer to say little; and, as a matter of fact, that 
little would be hardly distinguishable amid the far more 
emphatic expressions of opinion pronounced generally by 
the English public and in the English Press. Lord 
Russell did not think the French procedure precisely the 
travesty of justice it was frequently represented to be; 
and, while far from pronouncing a verdict of “ guilty,” I 10 
yet thought there were unravelled clues and unexplained 
suspiciousnesses enough to explain why Frenchmen, swayed 
in their judgment by popular passions, might hesitate to 
pronounce innocence. One thing appeared quite clear 
to the great English lawyer—that a court-martial is far 


less satisfactory for a soldier so accused than would be the 
secular tribunal of the country, presided over by a civilian 
judge. That hint is one which must henceforth be borne 
in mind in England, as well as in France. 


Among the most pleasant reminiscences of his brief com¬ 
mand at Cape Town, Sir William Butler ranks his 
meeting with Mr. Schreiner and with Olive Schreiner. 
Under the peculiar circumstances, the acquaintanceship 
was mutually agreeable; and. Olive Schreiner, in her 
new manifesto, refers to the “line of great Englishmen, 
from the days of General Dundas and Sir George Grey to 
those of Sir William Butler,” who have treated the Boer 
from the standpoint of “ broad humanity.” As to that, 
the compliment to Sir William Butler, who is proud of 
nothing if not of being an Irishman, may be just a little 
impaired by that lack in our language of a word of 
common denomination for an Englishman, an Irishman, 
and a Scotsman. 


Tins illness of Mr. John Aird, M.P., has given all his 
friends a fright. There is now no longer any need for the 
straw which during the past fortnight has littered the 
Bayswater-road in front of the large comer house in Hyde 
Park-terrace; and Mr. Aird himself, instead of hospital 
nurses, takes daily drives in the Park, now empty of 
almost everybody except the invalids kept in towD, or the 
friends who have stayed to nurse them, and whose 
meetings become almost comic in their daily recurrence. 
Mr. Aird dates his illness from his visit not long ago to 
Egypt, where he has an interest in the new irrigation 
works on the Nile. 


Mr. Richard Wiuteing, who has lived in Paris, and 
has an intimate understanding of French moods, is 
expressing himself on the Dreyfus case in the new and 
revised edition of The Island, a brilliant novel which 
somehow missed making the success reserved to No. 5, 
John Street. 


There were rather delicate situations connected with the 
visit of the three hundred French savants to Dover. At 
the Castle, for instance, the dungeons which derive their 
chief interest from their occupation by French prisoners 
had to go undescribed. It happened that very few of the 
guests had ever seen the English coast from France; so 
that they were all the more delighted when they saw 
France quite plainly from Dover. The friendly sense of 
neighbourliness suggested by the proximity of the two 
shores was kept somewhat in check by the sight of the 
immense military precautions taken against invasion from 
possible foes so close at hand. 


The visits of the Queen to the West of England have 
been very few, apart from the circumstance of her residence 
at Sidmouth in her early years. Probably to make up for 
this accidental neglect, rather than for any special import¬ 
ance of the occasion, the Queen will pay a visit to Bristol 
in November to open a hospital of moderate dimensions. 
Her visit puts an end to at least one local legend—that 
has assigned to Her Majesty an undying aversion for 
Bristol because, at the time of her wedding, some wag of 
the city hung out festoons, not of flowers, but of German 
sausages. 


Mu. John Morley, who is deep in the interminable 
papers and letters of Mr. Gladstone, has found it necessary 
to seek special assistance in the task of arranging docu¬ 
ments for the memoir. A young journalist, from the staff 
of a London weekly paper, has consequently been sum¬ 
moned to Hawarden to give to Mr. Morley the help he 
requires. 
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Correspondence. 

Cary's Translation of Dante. 

Sir, —The difficulty of translating the Divine Comedy lies 
not so much in its metre as in a certain consequence of that 
metre. The use of the complex tena rima imposed on Dante 
a terse and pregnant sentence-structure, sufficiently har¬ 
monious with his stern genius. It is these short sentences 
which render the choice of a metre for translation so per¬ 
plexing. The Urza rima simply will not do in English. 
The natural course in such a case is to throw over the 
original metre, and adopt some form of the verse nationally 
consecrated to epic poetry. So Cary thought, and used 
Miltonic blank verse. Now, obviously Miltonic blank 
verse is a very big coat, which fits ill on a very little man. 
Nevertheless, for an undeniably small man Cary really did 
not do so badly, and might have done yet better but for 
the inherent obstacles of his author. 

He failed to realise that Miltonic blank verse, like 
Urza rima, demands a certain type of sentence-structure, 
unfortunately, the very opposite type—a sentence structure 
ample, intricate, revolving to its close through many 
members. But how is such a necessity to be reconciled 
with the curt, sententious, pregnant structure imposed on 
Dante by Urza rima, and exactly conformable with his 
genius ? It is irreconcilable, and Cary did not grasp the 
point; consequently the brusque Dantean sentences are 
for ever clashing with the metre. Where the metrical 
character prepares us to anticipate a full and swelling 
procession of sound the sentence structure jerks us up 
abruptly. The result is like a man of deliberate stride 
walking among stones, over which he is perpetually 
stumbling with ungainly effect, for which he is not himself 
responsible, except that he should have chosen another 
walking ground or acquired another walk. 

But what metre, then, shall we choose ? Ah, there is the 
difficulty! It must be a metre which lends itself to this 
disconcerting brevity of the Dantean sentence, which is 
indigenous, and which is lofty—“of such high matter 
does it entertain.” No “ naturalised ” metre will avail. 
Rhyming heroics are too contracted, too monotonous for 
a poem of such length; nor can the greatest master of 
metre keep them on the grand plane for more than a brief 
while, and by a tour de force. Solve this question and you 
have won half the battle. But so far translators have 
proved only the difficulty of solving it: they have tried 
the impossible Una rima; they have tried to substitute for 
it unrhymed triplets, flat as stale soda-water—in fact, 
no metre; and all have failed. Those curt Dantean 
sentences are only natural in a measure like Urza rima, 
knotted up by its complex rhyme form. Find a like 
English measure which is at the same time elevated, or 
else fall back on some adaptable variety of blank verse— 
quite un-Miltonic. That is the way of Mr. Symonds in the 
occasional passages he rendered with no inconsiderable 
success, and it is perhaps the solution. But its achieve¬ 
ment demands at least a quasi-poet; and even quasi-poets 
will seldom blunt their teeth on a solid epic; it is usually 
writers incapable of original work who seek fame in this 
way ; and they are the very men from whom we can hope 
but a partial success. Nor is the exception of Longfellow 
one pour encourayer les autres .—I am, &c., 

September 16, 1899. Francis Thompson. 


Sir, —The depreciation of old translations proceeds 
apace. I am glad your reviewer does not wholly give in 
to Mr. Kettle. May I venture to quote a verdict of some 
weight on the subject ? 

“ It is generally better to read ten lines of any poet in 
the original, however painfully, than ten cantos of a 
translation. But an exception may be made in favour of 


Cary’s Dante. If no poet was ever liable to lose more in 
translation, none was ever so carefully translated; and I 
hardly know whether most to admire the rigid fidelity or 
the sweet and solemn harmony of Cary’s verso. ... It is 
true that the conciseness and the rivulet-like melody of 
Dante must continually be lost; but if I could only read 
English, and had to choose, for a library narrowed by 
poverty, between Cary’s Dante and our own original 
Milton, I should choose Cary without an instant’s 
pause .”—(The Stones of Venice, vol. ii., p. 262, new 
edition.) 

Fortified by the opinion of the most considerable man of 
letters living, I do not mean to give up Cary just yet.— 
I am, &c., Vernon Rend all. 

Gower-street, W.C.: September 18, 1899. 


Farciminosum Eruditio. 

Sir, —We may reasonably assume that the public 
schools, too, represent those corporate machines for the 
manufacture of human sausages—if it be permissible to 
deploy into the same line of indefinite definition. 

Far be it from me to do otherwise than defer to the 
author of “ Farciminosum Eruditio ” ; but there is a shaft 
which draws relucant—not mutinous— ink. 

By the written law I am condemned as “ crammed,” for 
I have sat for the iniquitous examination, and certainly 
cannot claim to be “ steeped ” in any single Latin author. 

What are the classics, then, for those who tread such 
paths ? 

“. . . They do not convey high thought or a large 
experience of men and things; they are not, as they were, 
‘litter® humaniores, studia humanitatis et litterarum.’ 
Their humanity is not perceived, their literature is not 
caught.” 

To declare that there may be sometimes an inner 
sanctuary, jealously guarded, where high thought strives 
to enter in, would be deemed facetious or sentimental in 
the public school boy. 

To suggest, however respectfully, that a large experi¬ 
ence of men and things, without extensive intercourse with 
both, is impossible, would, I feel, be presumptuous. But it 
is hard to be told that you have missed the humanity and 
the literature in their indivisible connexion when the 
drudgery is past. There inevitably remains a sense that 
the eye has gained some idea of proportion, that the ear 
has caught the sermon behind the word. “ Sed vanitas 
vanitatum. . . .” 

If we lived in the spacious days of a Johnson—but the 
“ twin monsters ” will not suffer. 

Suffice it to say that there are those who live in the 
actual belief that the classics, despite the solemn iteration 
that they are “ hammered and crammed,” are yet, through 
their very essence, an appreciable force in the making of 
liberal-mindedness, if not of irreproachable scholarship.— 
I am, &e., “ Public School.” 

TheForbury: September 16, 1899. 


Another Knapsack Library. 

Sir, —The following books, all, with the exception of 
the “Songs and Lyrics’’and the “ Temple Classics,” in 
paper covers, would take up little space and lend them¬ 
selves to that desultory reading which is perhaps most 
suited for a holiday: 

Any two of Shakespeare’s plays in the National Library 
Edition. 3d. 

Religio Medici iu the same edition or in the Temple 
Classics Edition. - 

Macmillan’s two volumes of Tennyson’s poems. 6d. 

Wordsworth’s Sonnets. Temple Classics. 

Lamb’s Essays of Elia. Temple Classics. 
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A volume (any volume) of Boswell’s Johnson. Temple 
Classics. 

Bacon’s Essays. National Library. 

The Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics. Second Series. 

—I am, &c., T. 

September 12, 1899. 


An Orthographic Peccadillo. 

Sir, —I do not wish to pose as an authority on either 
English or Spanish, but I think your correspondents might 
turn their attention to the headline “ PeccadilloES.” This 
plural appears to be neither correct nor euphonious. As 
most of your correspondents have written incognitos* (*ic), 
I beg to subscribe myself,—Yours truly, 

“ Pifferi di Montagna,” &o. 

Septe.i.ber 13, 1899. 


“ David Harum.” 

Sjr, —We observe with pleasure the article on David 
Datum in the current issue of your journal. It is not our 
business to make any comment on the criticism, but we 
wish to call your attention to a point which is evidently 
ui known to the writer, and that is, that the book has been 
st lling in very considerable quantities for some weeks past. 
Although it has taken some time to catch the notice of the 
Pritish public, it has undoubtedly now caught on, and is 
selling to the extent of some five hundred copies per week. 

When the book was submitted to us by the American 
publishers, our reader reported favourably upon it. We 
offered to buy a small edition, which they accepted, not 
having apparently greater faith than ourselves in the 
likelihood of a distinctly American book having a large 
sale here. It took us some months to sell these copies, 
but now we are unable to get them over fast enough to 
supply the demand. 

We are sorry that the critics have not reviewed it in the 
eulogistic manner of the writer of your article. It has, as 
a rule, only received that faint praise which does more 
harm to a book than a bad notice. 

We trust your influential journal will be the means of 
making the book still more popular.—We are, &c., 

September 18, 1899. C. Arthur Pearson, Ltd. 


The British Museum and Books. 

Sir, —It may seem about time that the British Museum 
were now reorganised as a National Library, and nothing 
more. The vast increase in literature of all kinds, more 
especially in the direction of periodicals and journalistic 
prints, demands increased space; moreover, the books are 
crowded together in an unseemly manner, ingenuity having 
been exercised to economise space, to the humiliation of 
human intellect and genius. Let us have expansion, so 
that it may be a pleasure to walk round the galleries and 
inspect the contents (with a ticket of admission), instead 
of a mass of indiscriminate shelving ! Let some access be 
given to the general public, so that they may see books as 
they now see minerals. The system now adopted in the 
King’s and Grenville Libraries might then extend along 
the whole ground floor. Manuscripts, prints, engravings, 
maps, all claim attention, and might be made far more 
accessible. 

Then, as to the “ show” section—well, the animals have 
gone ; much might be distributed among the Colonial and 
Foreign Offices; send minerals to the Geological Museum 
in Jermyn-street, gems to the South Kensington Museum. 
It is stated that the ethnological collections need more 
room, and a home is suggested for them also at Ken¬ 
sington. 

It is certain that some radical change is necessary, and 
the boast of a real national library all to itself is worth 
some effort.—I am, &c., An Amateur Author. 

September 16, 1899. 


“And Which.” 

Sir, —In a paragraph in the Academy of June 24, 
on the subject of a letter from Queen Victoria to 
Napoleon III., Her Majesty is spoken of “ as a gram¬ 
marian who cannot quite realise the superfluity of the 
‘ and ’ before a relative which is not a reiterated one ” ; 
and the following.passage from the letter is quoted : “We 
are in the midst of a ministerial crisis, and which I am 
afraid will be followed by others.” 

Will you allow me, with reference to this alleged 
“superfluity,” to draw the attention of your readers to a 
query on the subject propounded in Notes and Queries of 
February 18 last, and to which no reply has so far 
been forthcoming. I strongly suspect that the first objector 
to the construction will be found to have been some one 
whose knowledge of English grammar was derived from 
school manuals rather than from acquaintance with the 
English classics.—I am, &c., C. J. Irvino. 

“ And which.”—W hen did the use of “ and which ” in 
a clause where no previous “ which ” is found first begin 
to be proscribed ? The following are a few examples of 
the usage, including some that have “and that” in place 
of “ and which ” : 

Wycliffe and Purvey, 1 Peter i. 4.—“Into eritage un¬ 
corruptible and undefoulid. and that schal not fade.” 

Authorized Version.—“To an inheritance incorruptible 
and undefiled, and that fadetb not away.” 

Pir Thomas More, Utopia, ii. 6. — “Usque adeo ut 
plumbeus quispiam, et cui non plus ingenii sit quam 
stipiti.” 

Ralph Robynson’s translation.—“ In so muche that a 
lumpyshe blokehedded churle, and whyche hathe no more 
wytte than an asso . . .” 

Sir Thomas Noith, Plutarch: Julius Ciesar. —“ An army 
invincible and which they could not possibly with-stand.” 

Dryden, Essay of Dramatic Poesy. —“We have many 
plays of ours as regular as any of theirs, and which besides 
have . . .” 

Dr. JohnsoD, Life of Addison. —"Two books jet celebrated 
in Italy for purity and elegance, and which, if they are now 
less read, are neglected only because . . .” 

De Uuincey, Life of Bentley. —“Of feuds so deadly, so 
enduring, and which continue to interest at a distance of a 
hundred and fifty years ...” 

Lord Beaconsfield, “ Letter to the Duke of Marlborough.” 
—“ A danger in its ultimate results scarcely less disastrous 
than pestilence and famine, and which now engages your 
Excellency’s anxious attention, distracts Ireland.” 

The following translation (Paul Stapfer) of a familiar 
passage in “'Macbeth ” seems to show that the usage is 
legitimate in French: 

“ C’est une histoire dite par un idiot, pleine de fracas et 
de furie, et qui ne signifie rien.” C. J. I. 


Our Prize Competitions. 

New Series—No. i. 

We offer this week a prize of a guinea for the best poem of twenty- 
four lines anticipating the joys of winter. 

Bulks. 

Answers, addressed “Literary Competition, The Academy, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reaoh us not later than the first post 
of Tuesday, September 26. Each answer must be accompanied by 
the coupon to be found in the second column of p. 320 or it can¬ 
not enter into competition. Competitors sending more than one 
attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with a separate 
coupon ; otherwise the first only will be considered. We wish to 
impress on competitors that the task of examining replies is much 
facilitated when one side only of the paper is written upon. It is 
also important that names and addresses should always be given : 
we oannot consider anonymous answers. 
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Books Received. 

Week ending Thursday, September 21. 

THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Lock <W.), St. Paul the Master Boilder . . .(Methuen) 

Robtnaon (A. W.>, The Epistle of Paul to the Galatians.» 

Walker (Rev. W. L.)» The Spirit and the Incarnation .(T. & T. Llaraj 

POETRY, ETC. 

Glikin (Iwan). Prom«th«e . ; (Libraire Fiechbucher Paris) 3fr. to 

Thackeray (F. St. John), Flon'.egium Latinnm.tLsne) net 7/B 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Norman-Nernda (May), The Climbs of Norman-Neruda ..-.— (Unwin) 21/0 

Terry (C. S.), Life and Campaigns of Alexander Leslie, First Earl of 

£ e .; en .(Longmans) 10/0 


3,8 

1/8 

9/0 


7/6 

3/8 

2/6 


..(Unwin) 8/8 


MeMUeTl-.), The Life of WiilUmMakepeace Thackeray. 2 (g‘[ (jhin8 , n ) 

Moulton (W. F.), William F. Moulton: a Memoir.... (lebister) 

Grace (M. 8.). A Sketch of the New Zealand War.(Marshall & Son) 

Mollwraith (J. W.), Canada.(Onwin) 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Johnston (P. L. W.\ At the Sign of the Palm Tree . 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Page (T. E.). P. Vergili Maronis Aenidos.(Macmillan) 

Lothian (A. V.), Arithmetic.. .. d $n! aC n W0< ’s' 

Willson (S. J. B. W.). Ciesar-Gallio War : Books 1\ . undY. (Blackwood; 
Pitman'* Practical Spanish Grammar <™ mRn f 2 0D !{ 

The World and its Commerce.(Pitman & Sons) 

Chambers’s Higher English Header .(Chambers) 

JUVENILE. 

Harrison (C.) and Hamer (S. H.), Master Charlie.* Co J 

Horne (A.), The Spy in the School.(Chamber*) 

Fonn (M.l, Fix Bny'nets. ftJSfSSSi 

Martin (L.)i PrinceBS and Fairy .(Chambers) 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Platts (W. C.), The Tuttlobury Troubles..‘Digby. Long & Co. ) 

Large-Print Up-to-Date Map of Transvaal, Cape Colony, Ac.(Bacon) 

Knowlson (T. S.), The Art of Thinking .(Wamo 

Morton (Honor). Questions for Women land Men) .(Black) 

Jerram (C. 8.), The Armi»s of the World .(Lawrence A Bullen) 

Philip (A.), A Dissected Model of a Direot Current Dynamo 

F (Philip A Son) net 

Dan Lena Hys Boohs .(Greening) 


1/8 

3/8 

16 

1/0 


1/0 
3 0 
5 0 


3/6 
1,0 
2 6 
2,0 


4/6 

1/0 


NEW EDITIONS. 


Whyte-Melville, Riding Recollections .(Ward, Lock) 3 6 

Scott (Sir W.), Tho Surgeon’s Daughter...—..(Dent) 1/0 

Jordan (E. D.), Guide to Galway, Connemara, and the West of Ireland 

(Black) 1/0 


Du Bose (W. P.), The Soteriology of the New Teetament 

(The Macmillan Co.) 

Logan (J.), Mclan’s Costumes of the Clans of Scotland .(Bryce) net 

Jones (8.), The Actor and Bis Art ..(Downey) 

Taylour (V.), Stories from Wagner.(Digby, Long A to. 

Pocket Atlas and Gazetteer of the World ..(Bacon) 


6/0 

3/6 

3/d 


* # * Neto Novels are acknowledged eleewhere. 


Announcements. 

A new novel front the pelt of the author of The Choir 
Invisible , is likely to secure a good deal of attention, and Mr. 
James Lane Allen challenges curiosity at the outset through 
the choice of the uncommon title, The Mettle of the Pasture, 
which is suggested by the following passage in Shakespeare’s 
“ Henry V.” : 

And you, good yeomen, 

Whose limbs were made in England, show us here 
The mettle of your pasture; let us swear 
That you are worth your breeding. 

The book will be published during the autumn by Messrs. 
Macmillan. 

Messrs. Hutchinson A Co. arc publishing, simultaneously 
here and in America, The Life of William Makepeace Thackeray, 

which has been so long in preparation. 

Mr. Marion Crawford’s new novel, Via Cruris: a 
Romance of the Second Crusade, now running its course through 
the pages of the Century, will be published very shortly in 
volume form by Messrs. Macmillan. 

Messrs. Seeley & Co. have nearly ready for publication 
The Story-Books of Little Guiding, edited by Miss E. Cruwys 
Sharland. The book will consist of religious dialogues, held in 
the great room at Little Gidding. and now published for the 
first time from the original MS. of Nicholas Ferrar. The book 
will contain a memoir of the Ferrar family and an account of 
the story-books, also several interesting portraits and illus¬ 
trations. 


Miss C. A. Hutton’s long-expected monograph on Greek 
Terra-cottas will be published by Messrs. Seeley in October. 
The book will contain a preface by Dr. A. S. Murray, Keeper 
of the Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities in the 
British Museum, under whom, and at the British School of 
Archmology at Athens, Miss Hutton has for many years made 
a special study of this fascinating subject. The monograph 
will give an account of the use and meaning of the statuettes 
and the methods of manufacture, and also chapters on the 
genre statuettes, which throw much light on the social life of 
Ancient Greece. Of the numerous examples illustrated seven¬ 
teen will be printed in colour. 

Messrs. George Newnes, Ltd., will publish shortly a 
History of Association Football, by N. L. Jackson. This book, 
which will comprise nearly 400 pages of text, with twenty full- 
page illustrations, will be a comprehensive work on the winter 
game. 

Miss Edith Henrietta Fowler, who is known as the 
author of two representations of child life, has written a novel 
entitled A Corner of the West, the scene being laid in Devon¬ 
shire. Miss Fowler is the daughter of Sir Henry Fowler and 
sister to Miss Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler, the author of A 
Double Thread. 

In Life and Books Mr. Fisher Unwin published on Sept. 18 
a group of essays by F. F. Leighton. They deal’ with 
such diverse subjects as the Nude in Modern Art, Originality, 
Men’s Women and Women’s Women, &c. In the essays 
certain forms of art and literature are examined for the 
expression they give to ever-changing social ideals. In one the 
visualising faculty, or power of inward vision, is used as a test 
of the poet’s or painter’s genius. In another a comparison is 
made between the different standards of womanhood as shown 
•by masculine and feminine novelists in the characters of 
heroines. Besides these essays there is a short study of Niccolo 
Machiavelli's Discorsi. and his position as the first practical 
writer on politics is discussed. In “ A Literary Reformer” an 
attempt is made to estimate the work of Ephraim Gothold 
Lessing in German literature. 

Mr. Macqueen will publish immediately Personal Recollections 
of Abraham, Lincoln and the Civil War, by James R. Gilmore 
(“ Edmund Kirke ”), author of The Life of James Garfield, & c., 
&e. Mr. Gilmore was a personal friend of Mr. Lincoln’s, and 
was one of the so-called ‘‘Peace Commissioners” sent by 
Lincoln to Jefferson Davis. 

Mr. John Long has in preparation for the autumn a new 
work by the Rt. Hon. Sir Richard Temple, Bart., entitled The 
House of Commons. Among other features the book presents 
the following: The House of Commons as a Club; The Pre¬ 
cincts and the Buildings; Life in Parliament; Manners and 
Customs of the House; Leading Figures in Parliament; The 
Irish Nationalist Party; The Lords as Seen by the Commons. 

Her Majesty has been graciously pleased to accept a copy 
of the new Canadian volume of poems by Miss Machar, The 
True North. It was presented to the Queen by the Earl of 
Aberdeen, a former Governor of Canada. 

Messrs. Johnson & Greio, publishers, Lerwick, have at 
present in the press an important work on Shetland Folk-Lore, 
by John Mr. Spence, F.E.I.S. For more than forty years the 
author has been gathering from the lips of the old folk the 
sayings and superstitions handed down to them, and the work 
is the outcome of his gleanings in that field. 

The thirteenth volume of Book Prices Current will be pub¬ 
lished almost immediately. The editor furnishes an introduc¬ 
tion, in which he records the characteristics of the sales of 
18 ( 19 , and furnishes a forecast of the tastes of collectors and 
of the prices of the future. 

Mr. Gordon Phillips, who is already well kuown as the 
author of ft number of Scottish romances ( James Macpherson. 
Ac ), will issue shortly with Mr. Fisher Uuwin a story entitled 
The Laird's Wooing. It may be described as a romantic 
chapter in Scottish history. The subject is the courtship of the 
maiden of low degree by the proud feudal baron. 


*V* Special cloth cases for binding the half-yearly volume 
of the Academy can be supplied for Is. each. The price of the 
bound half-yearly volume is 8.s. 9 d. Communications should be 
addressed to the Publisher, 43, Chancery-lane. 
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JOHN LANE’S LIST. 

Juat Oat. 

A NEW BOMANCE BY JOHN BUCHAN, 
Author of "John Barnet of Barns,” Ac., called 

A LOST LAD7 of OLD TEARS. 6s. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE BODLEY ANTHOLOGIE3. 

FLORILEGIUM LATINUM. Translations 

into Latin Verse (pre-Victorian Poets). Edited by Rev. 
F. ST. JOHN THACKERAY and Bar. E. D. STONE. 
7s. 6d. net. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

THE REFORMATION in ENGLAND: 

Essays on Subjects Connected with it. By S. B. MAIT¬ 
LAND. With an Introdnction by Bev. A. W. HUTTON. 
Os. net. 

FUGITIVES. Poems by Winifred Lucas, 

Author of '• Units.” 3s. 6d. net. 


THE POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT 

STEPHEN HAWKEB, of MOBWENSTOW. With Portrait. 
7s. 6d. net. 


MORE by MAX BEERBOHM. Uniform 

with 11 The Works of Max Beerbohm.” 4s. 6d. net. 


SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS. With 14 

Illustrations by Henry Ospovat. Square 16mo, bound in art 
linen, 3s. 6d. net. 


NEW FICTION. 

THE MAN’S CAUSE. A Novel. By Ella 

NAP1EB LEFBOY. Gs. [Just out. 

HEART’S DESIRE. By Vanda Wathen- 

BABTLETT. Os. 

** The dialogue is excellent.This is a clever and original story.” 

Westminster Gazette. 

BOTH GREAT and SMALL. By A. E J. 

LEGGE, Author of “ Mutineers.” 6s. 

“ A graceful and natural picture of the life of refined people.it should 

be enjoyed by everyone who takes it up.”— Scotsman. 

THE MANDATE. By T. Baron Russell. 6s. 

*** The Mandate * thoroughly deserves to be placed among the good novels 
that have been published during the last twelve mouths .”—Literary World . 


DEFENDER of the FAITH. An Historical 

Bomance. By FRANK MATHEW. Os. 

•* It has no lack of movement, incident, and excitemont.”— Spectator, 


MR. PASSINGHAM. By Thomas Cobb. 

3s. 6d. 

“ It is a real refreshment to come across anything eo deft and dainty as Mr. 
Cobb’s ‘ Mr. Pnssinghaiu.* ”—Westminster Gazette. 

TWO IN CAPTIVITY. By Vincent 

BROWN. 

“ An ably imagined and delicately wrought-out story.”— Scotsman. 

JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, Louden; and New York. 


HE! VOLUME of the “DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 

On SEPTEMBER 28. 

Royal 8vo, 15s. net, in cloth; or in half-moroccD, marbled edges, 20s. not. 

Volume LX. (WATSON-WHEWELL) of the 

DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 

Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 

Among the Articles included in this Volume are the following 

JAMES WATT, the Engineer. By Sir Fabdkbicx Bkamwkll, Bart., 

F.R.8., D.C.L. 

ISAAC WATTS, the Hymn-writer. By the Rev. Canon LsiGH-Bsirxxrr. 
JOHN WEBSTER, the Dramatist. By Sidxky Lee. 

J051AH WED3WOOD, the Potter. By Professor A. H. Church, F.R.S. 
ARTHUR WELLESLEY, Duke of Wellington. By Colonel E. M. Lloyd, 

HENRY RICHARO CHARLES WELLE iLEY, first Earl Cowley, the 
Diplomatist. By Lard Edmond Fitzmaurick, M.l*. 

RICHARD COLLEY WELLESLEY, flarquls Wellesley. By air 
Alexander Arbcthnot, K.C.8 I. 

SIR THOrtAS SPENCER WELLS, the Surgeon. By D’Abcy Power, 
F.K.CS. 

PAUL and PETER WENTWORTH. Parliamentary Leader.* under Eliza¬ 
beth. By the Right Hon. Sir Charles W. Dilee. Bart., M l*. 

THO.IAS WENTWORTH, Earl of Strafford. By Dr. S. R. Gaudier. 

WILLIAfl CHARLES WENTWORTH, the Chief Founder of the System 
of Colonial Self-Government. By Patciiktt Martin. 

JOHN WESLEY, the riethodist Leader. By the R9V. Alexander Goudox. 
BENJAdlN WEST, President of the Royal Academy. By Cosmo 
More mouse. 

ARCHBISHOP WHATELY. By J. M. Bigg. 

SIR CHARLES WHEATSTONE, the Adapter of the Electric Telegraph. 

By Profeaaor Si lvanus Thompson, F.R.S. 

DR. WILLIAM WHEWELL, Master of Trinity. By Leslie Stef hex. 

**• Volume I. was published in January , 1885, and a further Volume will be 
issued Quarterly until the completion qf the Work , which will be 
effected within a year from thf present time. 

NEW NOVEL by tha AUTHOR of “THE PRIDE of LIFE.” 

PUBLISHED TO-DAY. Crown 8vo, 68. 

THE HEIRESS OF THE SEASON. 

By Sir WM. MAGNAY, Bart., 

Author of “ The Fall of a Star,” " The Pride of Life,” Ac. 

London : SMITH, ELDER & 00., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 

A CHARMING GIFT BOOK! 

6s. t claret roan, gilt. Illustrated. 

LONDON in the TIME of the DIAMOND JUBILEE 

London: Siupkin, Marshall A Co. Llangollen: Daelixgtox A Co. 

DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 

Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 

Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 

Fcap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated. 

THE VALE Of LLANGOLLEN.—With Special Contributions from 

His Excellency E. J. PHELPS, late American Minister; Professor 
JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D.; ROBERT BROWNING; A. W. KINGLAKE; 
and Sir THEODORE MARTIN. K.C.B.- 

BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOBEST. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

THE NOETH WALES COAST. THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

BRECON and its BEACONS. THE WYE VALLEY. 

ROSS. TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 

BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. 
LLANDUDNO. RHYL, BANGOR. BBTTW8YCOED. and SNOWDON. 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH, and ABERDOVBY. 

BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLECH. ORICCIETH. and PWLLHELI. 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER, & CHELTENHAM. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 


Is.—THE HOTELS of the WORLD. A Handbook to the 

leading Hotels throughout the world. 

** What would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or Rome give for such a 
guide-book as this, which teaches so much that is outside the usual scope of 
such volumes ! ”— The Times. 

44 The best Handbook to London ever issued .”—Liverpool Daily Post. 
SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED, 5s.—60 Illustrations, 21 Maps and Plans. 

LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 

By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 

With an additional Ltd x of 4,500 References to alt Streets and 
Places of Interest. 

Llangollen : DARLINGTON & CO. 

Loudon: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent k Co., Ltd. 
The Railway Bookstalls, anil all Booksellers’ 
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CATALOGUES. 


W ILLIAMS * NORGATE, 

IMPORTERS OP FOREIGN BOOKS. 

1L HMulatto Btreat, Oovsnt Garden, > 0 , Booth Frederick St 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 

CATALOGUES poet free on application. 


■DAEDEKER’S & B ADD ELEY’S 

-O TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 

New full j detailed CATALOGUE seat poet free on application. 

DULAU A CO., 37, Sono SqcAax, Lowdow, W. 


TDOOKS WANTED.—2os. e»oh offered for 

O “ Life of John M y tton,” 1835—Col lyns* “ Wild Red Deer," 
1862—“old English Squire," l^l—** Progress of a Midshipman. 
)*2i—"Shirley Doer Parks," 1%7—"Tom Raw the Griffin." 1828 
—“Trial* for Adultery." 7 voK, 1781—“ Warwickshire Hunt," 
1837— Freer’* "List Decade," 2 rols.. 1863 Desperate 
Remedies," 3 volt., 1871—"Pair of Blue Eyes," 3 toIs., 1*73— 
"Lorna l)oone/’ 3 rols., l«6y. Rare Book* supplied State 
Want*.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP. BIRMINGHAM. 


IMPORTANT.-PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

XTEWSPAPERS, MAGA^NES, BOOKS, Ac. 

Am -KINO, SELL A RAILTON, Limited, high-class 
Printer* and Publisher*. 12 , Gough Square. 4. Bolt Court Fleet 
Street. E.C., hare sped ally-built Rotary ana other fast Machines 
for printing illustrated or other Publications and specially-built 
Machine* for fast folding and covering 8, 16, 24, or tt-page 
Journals at one operation. 

Advice and asdstonce given to anyone wishing to oommenoe 
New Journals. 

Facilities upon the premise* for Editorial Offloesfreo. Adver¬ 
tising and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone <5121. Telegraph “ Africanism, London." 

T ITERARY RESEARCH. — A Gentleman, 

IJ experienced in Literary Work, and who has aooess to the 
British Museum Reading Room, is open to arrange with 
Author or any person requiring assistance in Literary Re¬ 
search. or in seeing Work through the Press. Translations 
undertaken from French, Italian, or RpanUh. —Apply, by 
letter, to D. C. Dall as, 151, Strand. London, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1801. 

B irkbeck bank, 

Southampton Buildings, Chanoery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSIT8 repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the mini¬ 
mum monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

8TOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the enoouraeement of Thrift the Bank reoeires small sums 
on deposit and allows Interest monthly on each oompleted £ 1 . 

birkbeck building society. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOD8E 

roa TWO GUINEAS FJCB MONTH. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
roa nr* shillings na month. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with fall particulars, post free 
FRANCIS RAVEN8CR0FT, Manager. 


“THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 

New Series. No. i. 

All readers attempting this week’s 
Competition (described fully on page 
317) must cut out this Coupon 
and enclose it with their reply. 


A Thin Uocoa. 

EPPS’S 

The choicest roasted nibs of the natural Cocoa on being 
subjected to powerful hydraulic pressure, give forth their 
excess of oil, leaviug for use a finely-flavoured jiowdur- a pro¬ 
duct which, wlicu prepared with boiling water, has the con¬ 
sistence of tea,of which it is now with m&uy beneficially taking 
the place. It* active principle being a gentle nerve stimulant, 
supplies the needed cncigy without unduly exciting the system. 
Sold only in labelled tins. If uuuble to obtain it of your 
tradesman, a tiu will be sent post iree for t> stamps.—J * uto 
Jurrs A Co., Ltd., Homoeopathic Chemist*. London. 

COCOA 

ESSENCE 


D.-INNBS A CO., LTD.! 

The i»eriod for uemling in TENDERS for the PURC1IA8E j 
of the PUBLISHING BUSINESS of the above-named 
Company is extended to the 30th of September instant. 

Full particulars can be obtained from the Law Investment 
AND iNsrEANcE Cohfobation, Limited, 9, Serie Street, Lincoln'* ! 
Inn, W.C. 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


T 


HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS 


The 26th 8ession of the Department of Sciepoc, Technology, 
and Art* will begin on Octoheb 3rd. and the 6»th Session of the 
School of Medicine on.OcTo»Ea 2nd, 1899. 

The Classes prepare for the following Professions : Chemistry, 
Civil, Mechanical, Eleotrical. am! Sanitary Engineering, 
Mininv, Textile Industries, Dyeing, Art, Leather Manufacture, 
Agriculture, School Teaching, Law, Medicine, and Surgery. 


university negroes are ar*o conierret 
Science, Law, Medicine, and Surgery. 


Lyddon Jlall has been established for Students' residence. 
Prospectus of any of the above may be had from the 
Registrar. 


TD YRON, SHELLEY, KEATS. — Prize 

1_J Essays, with Portrait of Foundress, bevelled, gilt, 3* 
For prise conditions send addressed halfpenny wrapper to 
Rosemary Crawsiiat, Bwlcb, Breconshire. 


OIGBY, LONG & C0.’8 NEW BOOK. 

NEW NOVEL BY MRS. L. T. MEADE. 

THE DESIRE of MEN: an Im- 

povibility. By the Author of “ The Medicine 
Lady/' &c. Cloth, 6 a 

Scotsman says : "There is no want of skill or experience in 
the way in which the idea is wrought out in the bo.*k." 

NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE BY W. 8HAW. 

ADVENTURES of ROSALIE 

STUART. By the Author of “Golden Dr«ima 
and Waking Realities,” <fcc. Crown 8vo, cl >th, 6s. 

D ■iltt Chronicle say* : " This rattling story " 

The Literary World says : " A graphic tale." 

Sun: " An excellent story, well conceived and well told." 
Birmingham Gazette : *' A graphic and interesting work." 
Peorle : " A *tirrin« tale and full of adventure." 

Sh‘Jh :ld Telegraph: "A lively story of the rising of 1743." 


Aberdeen Press eajs: “Just the book far a holiday.'* 

ANGELS UNAWARES By E. 

BLACKMORE. Crown 8vo, c oth, 6s. 

“Those who lik; feusational stories with a good tone about 
them will enjoy reading the book."—iff. James's Bulgtt. 


T HB ADVERTISER wishes to MEET 

L with a GENTLEMAN who would take au interest in the 
development of a well-known PUBLISHING BUSINESS 
which ha* shown itself capable of earning considerable profit 
An Author or a Book Collector with £2,«w capital preferred.— 
Address • Regis,” care of Street A Co., 30, Combi 11, E C. 

W ANTED, by GRADUATE (M.A.) of 

OXFORD, LIBRARY WORK, or to assist a Litera-v 
Man. Testimonials and references.— Stonuoim:, Ashford. 
Bike well. 


MTJDIE’S LIBRARY 

(LIMITED). 


Dundee Courier says: “ A graphically told story.” 

WHERE the WAYS PART. By 

BERTRAM M. M. MINIKIN, Author of “Ao 
English Wife.” Cloth, 6s. 

"Ac ipital book for girl*, well written, a mple, and full of 
incidei-ta It is very handsomely bouud. and would make a 
delightful presentition vo.um k.~—L iverpool Courier. 

NEW BOCK BY G. A. MU3GRAVE. 

THE 

ARCHDEACON’S DAUGHTERS, 

and Other STORIES. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3a. fid. 

Punch says: ‘“The Archdeacon’s Daughters, and Other 
Stories,’ by G. A. Musgrave. is a vary amusing collection. The 
l>ook Is well worth reading." 


NEW BOOK BY VIRGINIA TAYLOUR. 

subscriptions for 3 Month?, 6 Months,: STORIES from WAGNER. With 

Preface by Herr GLASENAPP. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. I Just out. 

" This book is chiefly intended to give young readers a cursory 
I acquaintance with the person and the works of the German 
1 master."—Aberdeen Press. 


and 12 MontbB 

CAN BE ENTERED AT AN* DATE. 


THE BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS Dail t Telejraph says: “A graphic and engrossing 


of the SEASON ARE NOW in 
CIRCULATION. 

Pronwctuic. of Terms free on application. 

BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


romance.” 

THE MYSTERY of MONKS WOOD. 

By Mrs. LODGE, Author of “A Son of the Gods/* 
Ac. Cloth, 6s. 

“ A story with sustained interest from its first page to it* last. 
Its heroine, Mona Wilford, is a really charm in; girl." 
j Daily Ttlcgraj*. 

[Second Edi’ion in preparation. 

! Digby, Long A Co., 18, Bouyerie Street, London, E.C, 


Many Thousand 8urplu* Copies of Books always ON SALE 
(Second Hand). Also a large Selection of 

BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 


AN AMERICAN TRANSPORT IN THE 
CRIMEAN WAR. 


SUITABLE FOB ! 

BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING 

PRESENTS. ! 

30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET ; 

241, Bromptou Road, 8.W. ; 48, Queen Victorin ' 
Streot, E.C., London j 
And at 10*12, Barton Arcade, Manchkstkb 


By Capt. C0DMAN. 

This work is particularly iutpresting to 
students of naval warfare. **'Capt. Codman 
relates his experiences of an American 
Chartered Transport in the Crimean War. 
The Crimean War is the connecting link 
between old and modern methods of warfare.” 

Frontispiece. 198 pp. Price 3s. 6 d. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON k CO. 


PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS TO “ THE ACADEMY.” 

The following have appeared, and the numbers containing some of them can still be 
obtained; or Complete Sets may be hail separately for 3s. 6 d. :— 


BEN J0NS0N. 

JOHN KEATS. 

SIR JOHN SUCKLING. 

TOM HOOD. 

THOMAS GRAY. 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 
LEIGH HUNT. 

LORD MACAULAY. 

ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

S. T. COLERIDGE. 

CHARLES LAMB. 

MICHAEL DRAYTON. 
WALTER SAVAGE LAND0K. 
SAMUEL PEPYS. 

EDMUND WALLER. 

WILKIE COLLINS. 

JOHN MILTON. 


WILLIAM COWPER. 
CHARLES DARWIN. 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 
HENRY WADSWORTH 

LONGFELLOW. 
ANDREW MARVELL. 
ROBERT BROWNING. 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 

PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 
CHARLES DICKENS. 
JONATHAN SWIFT. 
WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 

THACKERAY. 
WILLIAM BLAKE. 

SIR RICHARD STEELE. 
ALEXANDER POPE. 
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Messrs. G. ARTHUR PEARSON’S NEW BOOKS 


TUNISIA AND THE MODERN BARBART PIRATES. 

WITH A CHAPTER ON THE VILAYET OF TRIPOLI. 

By HERBERT VIVIAN, M.A., Author of u Servia, the Poor Man’s Paradise,” &o., &o. With over 70 Illustrations. Demy 8 vo, 
cloth, price 15s. 

“Mr. Vivian shows, as in his book on 8ervia, a pleafeant capacity for seizing on the salient points of persons and things, for hitting off a portrait by an 

appropriate adjective, and for seeing the humorous side of what, to a dull man, would be ceita nly dull His book is eminently entertaining throughout, and the 

photographs by which it is embellished are very characteristic ."—Morning Pott. 

“ Mr. Vivian gives an interesting account of Arab and Jewish traits and cuttoms, of the antiquities, the products, and the natural history of the Regency ; and 
of the curious changes, mostly for the worst, that have been brought about in naiive character and habits oy the presence and influence of the French. TLere is 
also an interesting chapter on Tripoli. The information is valuable and welcome, as books on Tunis are, as the author says, either obsolete or prejudiced." 

_ Scottman. 

ALASKA AND THE KLONDIKE. 

A Journey to the New Eldorado. With Hinte to the Traveller and Observations on the Physical History and Geology of the Gold 
Regions. By ANGELO HEILPRIN, F.R.G.S., Professor of Geology at the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, Ao , 
Author of “ Geographical and Geological Distribution of Animals," Ac. Fully Illustrated from Photographs, and with 3 Maps. 
Large crown 8 vo, cloth, price 7s. 6 d. 

“ This work is the production of a competent and painstaking 1 observer not given to exaggeration.it bears the stamp of trustworthiness, and probsbly there 

is at present no better manual of the Klondike region.”— Aberdeen free Freee. 

NEW NOVEL BY JOSEPH HATTON. 

WHEN ROGUES FALL OUT. 

By JOSEPH HATTON, Author of “ By Order of the Car,” Ac. With Frontispiece by W. H. Hargetson. Crown 8 vo, cloth, 
price 6 s. 

“ The deeds of highwaymen have provided Mr. Hatton with Borne stirring materials, which he sets before his readers in an engrossing fashion,”— Observer. 

“ There is no lack of incident. From the opening glimpse of gentlemen of the road down to the closing chapter, with its vivid account of t'-c last hours of 
Jack Sbepimrd, tto story teems with excitement.”— Yorkahire Fuel. 

The leading book In America at the present moment, where over 200,000 have been sold. 

Over 10,000 copies have been sold In England. 

DAVID HAEUM: a Story of American Life. 

By EDWARD NOYES WESTCOTT. Crown 8 vo, cloth, 6 a. 

Extracts from Preface by Forbkh Hermans.— 1 “ The author was ablo to create in * David Harum’ a character so original, so true, and s»o string, yet withal so 
delightfully quaint and humorous, that we are at once compelled to admit that here is a new and permanent addition to the long list or’ American literary 
portraits.” 

LITERATURE .—“ An engaging specimen of current Transatlantic fiction." 

THE NEWEST FICTION. 

THE FURTHER ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN KETTLE. 

By C. J. CUrCLIFFE HYNE. Illustrated by Stanley L. Wood. Crown 870 , doth, uniform with First Volume, price 6 p. 

Captain Kettle is now an accredited part of the British Empire. He has appeared on the stage of a famous London Music-hall, has figured as a tobacco 
advertisement, is sold as an incstAud. there is a race-horse called arter his name, he is known everywhere where the English tongue is spoken—that is to Bay, all 
over the civilised world. The present volume is a companion to that published last Christmas. 

HER0NF0RD. 

By S. R. KEIGHTLEY, Author of “ The Silver Cross," Ao. Crown 8 vo, cloth, price 6 s. 

THE ROSE OF JUDAHr 

By GEORGE GRIFFITH, Author of “The Angel of the Revolution,” “ Knaves of Diamonds,” Ao, Ao. With 8 Full-Page Illua- 
l trations by H. Piffard. Crown 8 vo, 6 s. _ 

A LEGACY OF HATE. 

By THEO. DOUGLAS, Author of “ Behind a Mask," “ Bride Elect," “Carr of DimBoaur," Ao. Crown 8 vo, cloth, prioe 6 r. 

THE SHADOW OF THE BEAR. 

By HEADON HILL, Author of “The Zone of Fire,” “The Spies of the Wight,” Ac. Crown Svo, cloth, price 3s. OJ. 

MY DEAR SIR! 

By HARRY B. VOGEL, Author of “ A Maori Maid," Ao. Crown 8 vo, cloth, price 3s. 6 d. 

C. ARTHUR PEARSON LIMITED, Henrietta Street, W.C, 
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CONTENTS OF MAGAZINES. 


TheRELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


READY OCTOBER 2irp. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

Contents fob OCTOBER. 

THE INEVITABLE in SOUTH AFRICA. By F. Edmond Garrett. 

THE RITUALISTS and the ELECTORATE. By Austin Tayloe. 

MILITIA, VOLUNTEERS, and REGULARS. By Miles. 

ZIONISM, By I. Zangwill. 

PRACTICAL TEMPERANCE LEGISLATION. By Lady Henry Somerset. 
AMONG OLD ACQUAINTANCES. By Phil Robinson. 

NEW ZEALAND. By Sir Robert Stout, K.C.M.G. 

A NATIONAL CHURCH for INDIA. By Alfred Ndndy. 

THE WORKHOUSE from the INSIDE. By Edith M. Shaw. 

WANTED, PLANT DOCTORS. By J. B. Cabruthers. 

OBSCURE CAUSES of CRIME. By Thomas Holmes. 

THE CROSS at the FINAL SEAT of AUTHORITY. By P. T. Forsyth, D.D. 
London : ISBISTER & CO., Limited, Covent Garden, W.C. 

THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

No. 272.—OCTOBER, 1899. 


AFTER tho VERDICT—SEPTEMBER, 1809. By Algkbxox Charles SwixnunxK. 

THE SITUATION in SOUTH AFRICA.: a Voice from Cape Colony. By the Rev. C. Ushir Wilson. 
LIBERALISM and ITS CROSS-CURRENTS. By the Rev. Dr. Gcinnkh.s Rogers. 

THE GREAT UNPAID. By the Right Hon. Sir Algernon West, K.C.B. 

THE FEAR of OVER-EDUCATION. By Alexander Suthrklanp. 

ELECTRICITY in INDIA. By Major C. C. Townsknd, R.A., MJ.Mcch.E. 

THIRTEENTH-CENTURY PERSIAN LUSTRE POTTERY. By Henry Wallis. 

TOWN and COUNTRY LABOURERS: 

0) By Mrs. Stephen Batson. 

By tho Hon. Percy Wyndham. 

THE HOSPITAL WHERE the PLAGUE BROKE OUT. By Miss C. O’Conor-Eccleh. 

NORTH CLARE: Leaver from a Diary. By the Hon. Emily Lawless. 

A TIBETAN POET and MYSTIC. By the Rov. Graham Bandbibg. 

POWDER and PAINT. By Miss Ida Taylor. 

THE ORY of the CON8C MPTIVES. By Jambs Arthur Gihson. 

THE NEW REFORMATION. II. A Conscience Clause for the Laity. By Mrs. Humphry Wabd 
THE CHURCH CRISIS and DISESTABLISHMENT. By the Rev. Dr. Cobb. 

LAMBETH and “LIBERATION.** By George W. E. Russell. 


London : SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Ltd. 


NOfV 11EA D Y.—Price Night pence* 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


CHAMBERS’ JOURNAL for OCT. 

Costa nrs 

TORI’3DO lid AT 2lo. liy G. A. IUstv. 

THE HOME of IND1A-RUIIBER. 

THE MASTER nml the BEES. 

BAMBIROUGU. TllK MCRUTS. 

BTALKtNG WILD GOATS. 

LOUIS NAPOLEON lit BOULOGNE—1810. 

THE INDUSTRIES of I RELAND —BELLEEK 

ANTIQUE GOB LETS mol Dl.'INKI NGY ESSELS 

OIL. TOMB-OPENING. 

BILL GOLDIE: A PILGRIM. Bv W.«. Ai lassos. 

THE ATLANTIC PASSAGE TO-DAY. 

CHAMBERS’ JOURNAL for OCT* 

A QUIET HAVEN. 

A MODERN STAGE-COACH. 

MOSQUITOES and the SPREAD of DISEASE. 

YAGAN,‘ THE AUSTRALIAN WALLACE.” 

THE STORY of an ORCHID. 

S \NTIAGO DE CURA. 

THE ROMANCE of a PROMISSORY NOTE. 

THE. STAGE SUPER: WHAT HE DOES and 
HOW HE DOES IT. 

THE MONTH: SCIENCE and ARTS. A Pour mile 
MusKt M—Gi.ASS-M AK ING 11Y E I.EC I H1CIT V — 
A ie-Uesistanci: in Rapid Travelling—A 
Na w Li i k-Bioy — A Balloon Trip lo 
Frvncb — A London Roop-G\ri»kn — Food 
Pkbplkvativbs— Proficiency in Muskktky— 
Inventor or the Bunsen Bukni-k —Kknkw- 
Aum Electkic Lamps —Oui: Schools or Ari 
— The Origin of Pearls —The Dr tin 
Penalty—Printing in Coi.oi rs-Thb Ikon 
isroivpKY in India—Electric Traction in 
the United Kingdom. 

CHAMBERS’ JOURNAL for OCT. 


No. 1008.— OCTOBER, 1899.-2s. 8d. 

LORD JIM: A SKETCH. Chaps. I.-IV. Bv JOSEPH 
CONRAI). 

LONDON.— Tin: Citv—The Strand-St. James’s and Mayfair— 

l*axAD1 LI.V—BaVOVATEI t AND ST. John's Wood—KeNSINO- 

ton and Hammersmith—The Si iicriu—Cucknev Humour. 
THREE DAYS IN THE (JRANUAILE. Bv STEPHEN 
tiWYXN. 

ON TRIAL. CONCLUSION. By Z A UK. 

LAURELLED. Bv WALLACE BRUCE. 

A BEDOUIN’S VENCKANCE. CONCLUSION. 

FASHION IN FICTION. 

FRANCE TO-DAY. 

THE LOOKER-ON.—Our deep Sot tii A >rican Tkucii-.ek— 
Rkvehhkkations from LA FRANCE CROVASTE— 
News of Mr. Phillips; 

THE NAVAL MANOEUVRES OF 1899. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD A SONS, Edinbukoh and London. 


See also page 324 for CONTENTS of MAC¬ 
MILLAN’S MAGAZINE* THE TEMPLE 
BAR MAGAZINE , THE ARGOSY , THE 
CENTURY MAGAZINE , and ST 
NICHOLAS. 

PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS 

TO 

"THE ACADEMY." 

Consisting of Thirty-seven Portraits of Old 
and New Celebrities in Literature, may 
still be obtained, singly, or in complete sets 
for Ss. (id., on application to the Office, 
43, Chancery Lane, 1 V.C. 


HOMES and HAUNTS 

OP 

THE PILGRIM FATHERS. 

Letterpress by ALEXANDER MACKENNAL, D.D., 
Pres ; dent of the Free Church Council of England and 
Wales, 1899. 

Profusely Illustrated from Original Draw ings by 
CHARLES WHYMPER, and Photographs. 

The Edition will consist of— 

1. ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTF COPIES for Great 

Britain, and fifty copie * for the United States, 
numbered 1 to 150 English Edition, and l to 60 
American Edition. Tois edition will contain 
four coloured plates , and first impressions of 
all the Illns'.rations, and will be bound in white 
vellum with silk ties: 

Price to Subscribers until Octol>er 2... £2 2 0 net. 
On and after October 2 the price will 
be raised to . 2 12 6,, 

2. EIGHT HUNDRED COPIES, with a coloured 

Frontispiece, and bound in a handsome cloth 
binding: 

Price to Subscribers until October2... £1 5 0 net. 
On and after October 2 tho price will 
lie raised to . 110 0 „ 

No work cn this subject in recent years has 
appeared, illustrated in the style or in the profusion 
of examples contained in this volume. Drawings are 
given from Scrooby, Austerfield, Boston, Gains¬ 
borough, Standish, and Duxbury Hulls, Plymouth, 
Southampton, Cambridge, and Wisbech in England. 
Many of the buildings and places in Holland asso¬ 
ciated with the Pilgrim Fathers have been reproduced, 
either from drawings or from original photographs 
taken expressly for use in this work. 


BY THE BISHOP OF CALCUTTA. 

“I BELIEVE.” 

By Dr. WELLDON, Lord Bishop of Calcutta, and 
Metropolitan of India and Ceylon. Crown Svo, 
Is. Oil., cloth boards. 

This book, from tho pen of Dr. Wolldon, the late 
Head-master of Harrow, seeks to put the great truths 
and facts of Christianity in unlcchnical language, 
and in such a way that the elder boys in our great 
public schools, and young people generally, may 
obtain a clearer grasp of these great verities. It 
should become a standard text book on this all- 
important subject. 


BY THE BISHOP OF DERRY. 

PILATE’S GIFT, a M> h n e s rs 

By Dr. G. A. CHADWICK, Bishop of Derry, 
Author of the Commentaries on Bxodos and bt. 
Mark in tho “ Expositor's hiole.” Crown 8vo! 
Price Is., cloth boards. 


" Perhaps the people who go in for homtletical 
literature would be BtitI more n imerous if it were 
always marked by the vigour und good sense of the 
Bishop of Derry’s volume.”—Pali Hall Gazette. 


BY TIIE REV. FREDERICK LANG11RIDGE. 

LITTLE TAPERS. 


A Day-Book of Verses. 
BRIDGE, Author of 
Thoughts,” &c. Long 
cover, 18. 


Bv FREDERICK LANG- 
A Cluster of Quiet 
Iflmo, in fancy pajier 


“ We are always glad to meet Mr. Langbrirtge’s 
name on a title-page. He has the art of saying much 
in little, and saying it well. Here are some sevi-nty 
versicles rightly named in tho title, for, indeed they 
give a clear and gentle light ."—The Spectator. 


Published at 50, Paternoster Row, London. 
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A SELECTION OF 

Wells Gardner, Darton & Co/s 

PUBLICATIONS. 


The Century Dictionary. 


THE LAW OF FAITH. By the Rev. William 

BRIGHT, D.D., Canon of Chnst Church, Oxford, Regius Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History. Crown 8vo, c oth boards, 6s. [2nd Edition. 

“ A very valuable theological work.Every page is the outcome of a richly 

stored mind, and a reader will hud that any single theme is so treated as to 
suggest many fruitful topics for studious thought. It is not at all a book to be 

reart hurriedly; it deserves, and will more than repay, steady attention. 

Dr. Bright s style also mav be specially commended to young men who desire 
to lea.ii how to measure their words. He is not only theologically exact, but 
ho is also signally successful in attaining to that literary charm of selecting the 
veiy wcrd which expresses the writer's thought.”— Guardian. 

THE CLOSED DOOR. Instructions and Medita- 

tions (riven at various Retreats and Qoiet Days. By the Right Rev. W. 
WALBHaM HOW, D.D. First Bishop of Wakefield. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, os. 

11 An example of the best spiritual life of the Church of England." 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. Guardian. 

PASTOR in PAROGHIA. With the Appendix. 

Foap. 8vo. cloth circuit, red edges, 3s. fid.; leather limp, nZ: calf limp 
antique, 10s. ed. Also morocco plain, and best flexible morocco, red 
under gold edges, 12a. 6d. [2«A Edition. 

THE PRAYER-BOOK: its History, Language, and 

Contents. By the Bev. EVAN DANIEL, M.A., Vicar of Horsham. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 8s. [ 18 <A Edition. 

AIDS to the STUDY of the BOOKS of SAMUEL. 

By the Rev. EDWIN HOBSON, M.A., Principal of St, Katharine’s College, 
Tottenham. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2 vols., Is. 0d. each: or 1 vol. com¬ 
plete, with Map, 2s. 6d. 

“ No difficulty is left unexplained, and the contents of the book are admirably 
summarised. — The Schoolmaster. 

THE TEACHER’S GRADUAL. Lessons on the 

Church Catechism. By the Rev. LOUIS STOKES, M.A., late Assistant 
Diocesan Inspector for London. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

“ There is no better work published.”— Church Times. ^ *** °*’ 

“ Teachers will find it most useful.”— Saturday Review. 

“ He has made the Catechism as clear as words can make it.”— Guardian. 


SWEETHEART TRAVELLERS. By S. R. Crockett. 

With numerous Illustrations by Gordon Browne, R.I., and W. H. C. 
Groome. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt tops, 6s. [3rd Edition. 
“Had anyone ever been disinclined to believe in Mr. Crockett’s genius, he 
must have recaDted and repented in Backcloth and ashes after enjoying ' Sweet¬ 
heart Travellers.’ It is the rarest cf all rarities, and veritably a chud’s book 
for children, as well as for women and men.”— Times. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

THE SURPRISING ADVENTURES of Sir TOADY 

LION, with those of General NAPOLEON SMITH. With numerous 
Illustrations by Gordon Browne, R.I. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
gilt tops, 6s. 

“When we say it is one of the most delightful stories about children we have 
ever read we are still short of the mark .”—Daily Chronicle. 


STORIES from the FAERIE QUEENS. By M&ry 

MACLEOD. With Introduction by Professor HALES. Drawings by 
A. G. Walker, Sculptor. Large crown 8vo, art linen boards, gilt tops, 6s. 
“ Without exception the most admirable book of the kind which we have 
seen. The tales themselves from Spenser’s inimitable allegory are daintily and 
vividly told, and the glamour of the old romance rests on each picturesque 

passing page.The book is beautifully produced, and ought to satisfy 

the most fastidious and exacting taste .”—Leeds Mercury, 

NATIONAL RHYMES of the NURSERY. With 

Preface by GEORGE 8AINTSBURY. Pictures by Gordon Browne, R.I. 
Large crown 8vo, art linen boards, gilt top, 6e., printed on superfine 
paper, with title in red and black. 

“ Tne prettiest and most complete collection of this kind that we have seen.** 

Westminster Gazette. 

‘ It is impossible to praise the volume too highly .’*—Black and White. 

LITTLE CHRISTIAN’S PILGRIMAGE. By Helen 

L. TAYLOR. The Story of the “Pilgrim’s Progress” Simply Told. 
With numerous Illustrations by H. J. A. Miles. Crown 8vo, elegantly 
bound in cloth, full gilt, 2s. 6d. 

“ Should meet with a hearty welcome.” - Church Times. 

“ The child public will enjoy this book.”— Guardian. 

THE WATCHERS on the LONGSHIPS. A Tale of 

Cornwall in the Last Century. By JAMES F. COBB. Illustrated by 
Davidson Knowles. Crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 3s. 6d 

_[23rd Edition. 


STORIES TOLD to a CHILD. By Jean Ingelow. 

Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. Gd. 

“‘Stories Told to a Child’ is one of the classics of children’s books, and 
surely Miss Ingelow never did better work than those little stories, which seem 
to be perfection from whatever point we regard them.”— Spectator. 

London : 3, Paternoster Buildings, E.C.; and 44, Victoria Sr., S.W. 


Issued by 


Money paid for a book which is not used after it is bought is 
worse than waste. A useless book occupies useful space, accumu¬ 
lates dust, and is an eyesore to its possessor, who never looks at its 
covers without wishing be had his money back. 

The Century Dictionary is a book that people use every day in 
the week. The dust never has a chance to settle on it. It does not 
take up any space on the bookshelves, for a convenient stand has 
been designed for its accommodation, so compact that it will fit 
into a corner of the smallest room. The Century Dictionary is so 
cheap a book, at the present price, that the mau who buys it now 
will always remember with pleasure that its purchase was 

A BARGAIN. 

He will be glad, too, that he bought it before the price had 
bpen increased, as it will be in a short time. A limited edition is 
offered at a minimum price in order that this great word-book and 
fact-book may receive, as quickly as possible, the beet of all 
advertisements—the commendation of people who have bought it 
and used it. At the price established by the publishers, the 
Century Dictionary could never have attained a broad popularity, 
for it was too ooetly a work for the more modest sort of libraries. 
The Times inaugurates its issue of the work by distributing the 
first impression at 

A SEDUCTION OF 


45 PER CENT. 


from this regular price. By sacrificing the profit which would 
have aocrued from the sale, at an ordinary price, of a few 
thousand copies, a book can in this manner be more directly, and 
more quickly, presented to pubiio attention tnan by any ether 
means. In the case of the Century Dictionary this introductory 
sale is nearly finished. A great number of letters from pleased 
purchasers have been received and published by The Times. The 
persons who wrote these letters have talked to their friends about 
the book. 

A broad and lasting demand has been established ; the limited 
edition is nearly exhausted; and tbe provisional price must soon 
give way to a price more closely in accordnnce with the usual 
oourse of bookselling. Meantime, it is still possible for the reader 
to lake advantage of the opportunity. 

It is of interest, in this connection, to note that more than half 
the purchasers of The Times reprint of the Encylopajdia 
Britannica failed to act upon just, such an intimation as this. 
More than 9,000 waited until after the price of the Encyclopedia 
had been increased, paying, at last, more money for precisely the 
same article. The best way to avoid such a mischance in the case 
of the Century Dictionary is to order the book to-day. A pre¬ 
liminary payment of but one guinea is tbe only outlay to 1)6 made 
in order to secure a oopy of the limited edition at the introductory 
price, but ihe order should be sent without loss of time. 


The CENTURY DICTIONARY 


since it is at once an encyclopaedia of words and a concise hand¬ 
book of facts, may be said to yield more different kinds of 
information than any other work of reference in the world. It is 
a new work on a new plan-giving, for the first time, every form 
of spelling, pronunciation, and usage known, whether English, 
American, Australian, provincial or colhxjuial. It consists of 
eight handsome volume-, 7,000 larce quarto pages, 000,000 
definitions, 7,000 illustrations, 300,000 quotations, and the 
editorial cost, alore, of the work was more than £ 200 , 000 . 

The CENTURY DICTIONARY 


is issued by The Tin.es upon the plan of Monthly Payments of 
One Guinea each, which proved so successful in the case of 'Ihe 
Times Repunt of the Encyclopa-dia Britannica. Only one of 
these payments need be made before the volumes are delivered. 
The limited edition which is now on Bale is offered at a reduction 
i f 45 per cent, from the publishers’ price. Specimen pages. Order 
Forms, and full information may be obtained, gratis and post free, 
upon application to tbe MANAGER of THE TIMES , Printing 
House Square, London, E.C. Copies of the Dictionary in the 
various styles of binding may be examined at the OFFICE 
of THE TIMES ; at the Advertising Agency of Messrs. 
STREET & CO., 164, Piccadilly ; or at the establishment of Messrs. 
CHAPPELL & CO., Pianoforte Manufacturers, 60, New Bond 
Street. At any of these three addresses orders may be booked. 
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An Edition do Luxe of the Works of the 
late 

lip G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE. 

ID IT ED BY THE 

Rt. Hon. SIR HERBERT MAXWELL, 
Bart., M.P. 

Demy 8vo, gilt tops. 

The volumes are printed from new type on hand-made 
paper, specially manufactured for this edition, and 
handsomely bound in buckram with gilt topB. 
Coloured Frontispiece on Japanese Vellum and other 
Full-Page Illustrations by well-known Artists. 


Volume IX.—BLACK BUT COMELY. Illustrated by 
H. M. Brock. [A'ouj Ready. 

„ X.—THE BROOKES OF BRIDLEMERE. 

Illustrated by Fred Roe. [Shortly. 

ALREADY PUBLISHED. 

Volume l.—RIDING RECOLLECTIONS. Illus¬ 
trated by Hugh Thomson. 

„ II.—KATERFELTO. Illustrated by G. H. 

Jalland. 

„ Ilt.-UNCLE JOHN. 1 llustrated by E. Cald¬ 
well and II. M. Brock. 

IV.—MARKET HARBOROUGH. Illustrated 
by Hugh Thomson. 

„ V.—CONTRABAND. Illustrated by Ber¬ 

nard Partridge. 

; , VI.—M OR N. Illustrated by C. E. Brock. 

„ VII.-TILBURY NO-GO. Illustrated by E. 
Caldwell. 

„ Vi 11.-SONGS AND VERSES and BONES 
AND I. Illustrated by H. M. Brock. 


WITH SAMPSON THROUGH the 

WAR. Bv W. A. M. GOODE. An Account of 
the Naval Operations ot' the North Atlantic 
Squadron during the Spanish War or 1898. With 
chapters specially contributed by Rea'’-Admiral 
Sampson, U.S.N., Capt. It. D. Evans U.B.N.,and 
Commander C. C. Todd, U.S.N. With Portraits 
of Naval Officers, Illustrations and Maps. Demy 
8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

THE IMPERIAL RUSSIAN NAVY 

By FRED T. JANE, Author of " All the World's 
Fighting Ships** (Naval Annual), “The Torpedo 
in Peace and War,” Inventor of the Jane Naval 
War Game (Naval Kriegspiel), Ac., &c. With 
150 Illustrations from Sketches and Drawings by 
the Author and from Photographs, [In Prep. 

The Latest Addition to Naval Literature. 

A New and Important Work on Torpedoes. 

THE TOKPEDO in PEACE and 

WAR. Bv FRED T. JANE, Author of “ Blake of 
the Rattlesnake ,” “All the World’* Fighting 
Ships,” Inventor of the Jane Naval War Game, 
&c. With about 30 Full-Page and a great many 
smaller Illustrations, the greater part of which 
are reproductions of Sketches made at Sea on 
board Torpedo Craft by the Author. Oblong 
folio, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. 

An Important New and Revised Edition with 
Illustrations. 

THE CARLSBAD TREATMENT, 

and How to Cnrry It Out Anywhere. Bv LOUIS 
TARLKTON YOUNG, M.D. A valuable book of 
Reference for Doctors ami Patients. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, e». 

A Book for the Sportsman and Traveller. 

A SUMMER in HIGH ASIA. A 

Summer Ramble through Baltistan and Ladakh. 
By Capt. F. E. S. ADAIR (late Killc Brigade), 
Author of “Sport in Ladakh.” With a Chupter 
on Central Asian Trade by Capt. S. H. Godfrey, 
late British Joint Commissioner at Leh. Illus¬ 
trated by a series of beautiful Photographs and 
Drawings taken on the spot, and a Map of the 
route. Medium 8vo, cloth extra, 1'Js. Gd. net. 

BLAKE of the “RATTLESNAKE.” 

Or, the Man who saved England. A Story of 
Torpedo Warfare in LSI)—.. By FRED T. J ANE. 
Illustrated by the Author. Large crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 

THE CAPTAIN of the “MARY 

ROSE.’* By W. LAIRI) CLOWES, Author of 
“Tne Navai Pocket Book.’* Illustrated by the 
Chevalier de Martino and Fred T. Jane. Seventh 
Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“ The most notablobook of the season.”— Standard. 

THE CITY of GOLD. By Edward 

MARKWICK. Illustrated by H. PilTard. Large 
i rowu 8vo, 3-. fid. 


W. THACKER A CO., 2, Creed Lane, E.C. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN'S LIST. 

SOCIALISM: IT8 STRENGTH AND ITS WEAKNESS. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 

SOCIALISM. By GUSTAVE LE BON, Author of “The 
CrJwd,"Ac. Cloti. 18s. 

“The work is siugul&rly lucid and well systematised ; and it 
forms a ral-’ahle contribution to the oritlcal literature of its 
subject. "Sc uUnnan. 

A NEW CLIMBING BOOK. 

THE CLIMBS OF NOR- 

MAN-NERUDA. Edited, and with an Account of his Last 
climb, by MAY NORMAN-NERUDA. Profusely illus¬ 
trated and with Portraits. Cloth, 21s. 


THE CHILDREN’S STUDY. -New Volume. 

CANADA. By Jean Forsyth, 

Author of “The Making of Miry," Ac. (Just out. 

Prevtotts Volumes in the Series. 

SCOTLAND By Mrs. Olikhant.-IRELAND. Fdited by 
It. Barry O'Brien - ENGLAN 1>. By France* E. Cooke.— 
GERMANY. By Kate Frkiligrath Kkoerer. —OLD TALES 
FROM GREECE. By Alice Zimmers —FRANCE. By Mary 
R ow Mci.t.. — ROME. By Mart Foan.—SPAIN. By Leonard 
Williams. 

_With Frontispiece. Cloth, 2g 6 d. each._ 


UNWIN’S GREEN CLOTH LIBRARY. 

Just Published. 

r.T THE AUTHOR OF - MOONLIGHT,” "SUSANNAH,"Ac. 

THE PATTEN EXPERI- 

MENT. By MARY E. MANN. Cloth, 6s. 

Some other Recent Volumes in this Library. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "THE OUTLAW8 OF THE 
MARCHES,” Ae. 

THE PERILS of JOSEPH- 

1NE. By LORD ERNEST HAMILTON. Cloth, 6s. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “PRISONERS OF CONSCIENCE." 

I, THOU, AND THE 

OTHER ONE. By AMELIA E. BARR. Cloth. 8s. 

BY TUS AUTHOR OF ** BY REEF AND PALM," Ac. 

RIDAN THE DEVIL. By 

LOUIS BECKE. Cloth, 6s. _ 

A NEW “SOCIETY” NOVEL. 

ELUCIDATION. By a. 

<Jl T ARRY. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 8s. 

This book deals with a popular ora*5 of modern society—the 
search into futurity by maaus of necromancy. The writer here 
»how9 that a c irtaiu measure of success Attends such searches. 

A NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 

WANTED, A HERO. By 

JENNER TAYLO R. Cr own 8vo,_cloth, 6s. 


FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A LONDON SOLICITOR. 

THE HISTORY OF A 

KISS. As Told to and Reported by ANDREW REID 
__ COWAN. Crown 8vo, doth, 5s 

A FAIR IMPERIALIST: 

a Novel. By V. J. LEATHERDALE. Crown 8vo, cloth,fls. 
Nihilist plots, duels, de cripti >ns of scenery, and aooount* of 
gambling, both in private and at Monte Carl\ form the 
material* of which this story, whioh is a very exciting one, ta 

■!<>m posed. _______ 


LIFE AND BOOKS. By 

F. F. LEIGHTON. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt, Bs. 

A volume of essays dealing with oextain phases of Art and 
Literature. There is included among them a short study of 
Machiavelli's “ Dlscorai," and also au estimate of Lessing. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “HOW TO BE HAPPY THOUGTl 
MARRIED.” 

DOUBT AND FAITH. By 

the Rev. E. J. HARDY, M.A. Being the DonePan Lec¬ 
tures f-»r 1898-9 With supplementary Chapters. Cloth. 6s. 

FROM THE NOTE BOOK OF A CLERGYMAN. 

A DAY IN MY CLERICAL 

LIFE. By the Rev. R. E. VEAGH. Cloth.fi*. 

In this l*ook we have a detailed account of one week-day in 
the life of a conscientious Anglican Vicar. The subject is 
treat«1 from a humorous standi*oiot, but none the less the 
writer's intention is evidently serious, and his remarks on such 
matters us visitinc. rending the liturgy, Ac., may well commend 
themselves to the gravest. Several characters appear in this 
drama of a day. as for example, the Vicar’s wife, with au 
amusing account of how she beeame a "society woman"; his 
•laughter, his curate, his deaconess, his churchwardens, and 
others. 


“THE BUILDERS OF GREATER BRITAIN.” 

NEW VOLUME. 

ADMIRAL PHILLIP: the 

Founding of New Smith Wales. By LOUIS BECKE and 
WALTER JEFFERY. Joint Authors of “The Mutineer," 
Ac. W ith Photogravure Frontispiece. Cloth. 5s. 

NEW VOLUME In the “OVERSEAS LIBRARY.” 

A CORNER OF ASIA. By 

HUGH CLIFFORD. 

This volume nisplays the immense knowledge which Mr. 
Cliflbril, as an English official. jwmse«ses of the Malay, and tells 
u* more authoritatively about him than do the works of any 
other writer. 

Previous Volumes in this Scries. 

THE WELL SINKERS. By Ethel Oi ism.-IN GUIANA 
WILDS. By James Koi.way, —THE CAPTAIN OF THE 
LOCUSTS. By A. Wernkr.-THE IPANE. By R. B. Oun- 
kingiiamk Graham. 

Price, paper, Is. 6*1. each; cloth, 2s. each. 

London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 

11, Patemoattr Buildings, E.C. 


MACMILLAN & CO’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


To be published on Friday, October 6. 

RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW VOLUME. 

STALKY & CO. 

Extra crown 8vo, red cloth, gilt top, 6a. 

NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ** MORRICE 
BUCKLER.” 

MIRANDA OP 
THE BALCONY. 

By A. E. W. MASON. 

Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6a. 

A STRIKING HISTORICAL NOVEL OF REVO¬ 
LUTIONARY DAYS. 

130th Thousand, in England and America. 

RICHARD CARVEL. 

By WINSTON CHURCHILL 

Crown 8vo, 0s. 

Pall Mall Gasette.—" There are some splendidly Btirrlug 
scene* ” 

Speaker.— * We have not read a bettor book tor many a day 
than ‘ Richard Carvel.’" 

Guirdian.—" The book is one we can warmly recommend to 
readers who like to have their historical memories freshened 
by fiction." 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 

Price la—OCTOBER NUMBER contains :- 

1. 8AVROLA (a Military and Political Romance). By Wix- 
sr-'K Si’kncku Churchill. Chapters XV.—XVII. 

2. THE COUNTRY PARSON of 171)9 and 1899. By T. E. 
Kkiihkl. 

3. ANOTHER CHEL8EA MANUSCRIPT. Edited by 
Ronald McNkill 

4. THE NEAREST VILLAGE to the NORTH POLE. By 
A. M. Brick. 

5. A bULLlFANT. By Henry Fielding. 

0 . IN the DAYS of the RED TERROR. 

7. THE SENTIMENTALISTS. By Garxett Smith. 

8 . THE STORY of the SECOND-LIEUTENANT. By C,. 
Stanley Ellis. 

9. FROM the UPPER SHELF. 

10. SOME PASSAGES in the LIFE of the LATE JOHN 
HOLDER. By Ernest G. Henham. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 

Price Is.— Content, for OCTOBER — 

1. OUTSIDERS. By John Atscouoii. (Conclusion.) 

2. 650 KILOMETRES in a VICTORIA. 

3. MEES8. 

4. MY FATHER AS I REMEMBER HIM. 
fl. THE DINNER and the DUCHESS. 

0. A SKETCH from MEMORY. 

7. SWEET SIMPLICITY. 

8 . REMINI8CENCE8 of OLD HASTINGS. 

8 . DONNA TERESA. By F. M. Pkard (Conclusion.) 

10. OLD COLLEGE CU8TOM8 at OXFORD. 

Also Ready, Volume CAT//., May to Auguit. Price 5t. 8 d. 


Now Ready.—Price is. 

THE ARGOSY. 

Contents for OCTOBER 

1. THE TOWER GARDENS. Chapters XXXVI.-XXXVIII 

Illustrated. 

2. OF MAGIC RINGS. By D. Sampson. 

3. DEACONESS CHRIEMHILD’S ROMANCE By Svdnkv 

C. Ghikr. 

4 . THE BALLAD of the HARPER and the KING’S HORSE 

By John Large. 

5. THREE NOTABLE LADIES By Jan Wink. 

6 . RAGAZ and the BATHS of PFAl'FERS. By Charles W. 

Wood. F.R.G.8. Illustrated. 

7. THE LADY-KILLER, By Hylda M. Rohins. 

8 . FATEFUL DAYS. 

9. BY SICILIAN SEAS. By C. E C. Wkioall. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 

Illustrated.—Price la 4i.—Annual Subscription, post free, 16s. 

The OCTOBER NUMBER contains:— 

JOHN MORLEY. A Study. By a Mkmmer ok Parliament. 
Witli Portrait. 

THE STREETS of PEKING. By Eliza Rvhamah Scidmork. 
With Picture* by Harry Feun ami W. II. Drake, from 
Photographs. 

IN FASCINATING CAIRO. By Frederic C. Penkield. 

W»th Pictures by Pai l Pimi.iitoteai \. und Photographs. 
SAILING ALONE ABOUND the WOltLD- 

II. A Rouch Time in the Strait of Magellan. By Captain 
Joshua Suhtm. 

And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest 


ST. NICHOLAS. 

Illustrated.—Price Is.—Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 

The OCTOBER NUMBER contains:— 

TRINITY BELLS. Serial. (Conclusion.) By Amelia E. 

Barr. Illustrated by Charles M. Relvea. 

HOW B COMPANY BROKE THE Sl’RlKE. Storv. By 
Henry Holcomii Bennett. Dhi-trated by v\ . V. Cahill. 
THE TEARS of PRINCESS PRUNELLA. Fairy Story. By 
Evei.vn Shari*. Illustrated by Fanny Y. Cory. 

And numerous other Stories for the Young. 


1 MACMILLAN A CO., Ltd., London. 
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The Literary Week. 

The issue of the Academy for next week will consist of 
a double number, and will include a supplement containing 
a classified list, extending over many pages, of all the new 
books and new editions announced for publication during 
the forthcoming season. 


The latest news of Mr. Grant Allen is more encouraging. 
Though still in an extremely precarious condition, he is 
suffering much less pain and is himself confident of 
recovery. The doctors are still unable precisely to 
describe his complaint. 


’Tis an ill wind-. The action of the Times, which 

made it impossible for Lord Rosebery’s Appreciations and 
Addresses to be sold any more in this country, has enabled 
the book to be advertised in America as “ Suppressed in 
England.” 


From the new Stevenson letters in Scribner's. To Mr. 

Charles Baxter: 

I shall have a fine book of travels, I feel sure; and 
will tell you more of the South Seas after very few months 
than any other writer has done - except Herman Melville, 
perhaps, who is a howling cheese. 

To Mr. William Archer: 

The voyage has agreed well with all; it has had its 
pains, ana its extraordinary pleasures; nothing in the 
world can equal the excitement of the first time you cast 
anchor in some bay of a tropical island, and the boats 
begin to surround you, and the tattooed people swarm 
aboard. 

To Mr. James Payn: 

It is a good thing to be a good man, whether deaf or 
whether dumb; and of all our fellow-craftsmen (whom 
yet they count a jealous race), I never knew one but gave 
you the name of honesty and kindness : come to think of 
it gravely, this is better than the finest hearirg. 


A well-known character has just passed away in the 
person of Mrs. Baker, of Anne Hathaway’s cottage, at 
Shottery, Stratford-on-Avon. Mrs. Baker, who claimed 
to be descended from Mrs. William Shakespeare, through 
Susan Hathaway, Anne’s niece, had lived in the cottage for 
more than eighty years, so that there is no visitor to the 
famous shrine now living who has not seen her. To 
thousands of Americans Mrs. Baker must have stood as 
the typical old English countrywoman. Some years ago 
the trustees of Shakespeare's birthplace bought the cottage 
and established Mrs. Baker there as caretaker. Among 
the articles which were also purchased was the great 
bedstead in the upper room. Shakespeare’s chair, how¬ 
ever, left Shottery for Hampstead, where it became the 
property of Miss Crump. On Miss Crump’s death it 
passed to America. 


Since the early part of the year Mr. Anderson Graham 
has acted as Special Commissioner on Agriculture for the 


Morning Post, and will shortly publish the result of his 
investigations with Messrs. Jarrold & Son under the 
title of The Revival of English Agriculture. During the 
same period he has performed the arduous task of shaping 
and editing the book of chess which has been expected 
from Mr. Blackburn, English champion for the last forty 
years. Messrs. Longmans hope to issue the book early 
next month. It will contain a biography of Mr. Blackburn. 


Mr. Wedmore has been selecting, for early publication 
by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, a number of the con¬ 
tributions on artistic and literary subjects which he has 
made during many years past to various Reviews and to 
the Standard. The title of this volume is to be On Boobs 
and Arts. 


One of the most amusing misconceptions which we 
remember occurred in a recent Daily Chronicle, the whole 
mistake turning upon the two meanings of the word plant. 
This is the Chronicle's paragraph : 

The Pope takes great interest in an electric plant, to 
which he has given the name of “ Ofticina Electrics 
Vatican* Alessandro Volta,” in honour of Volta. A few 
days ago his Holiness made a special inspection of these 
plants, and the employees of the Vatican gardens were 
presented to him by the chief. 

A comic draughtsman should certainly commemorate the 
scene. The picture might hang at Kew. 


The sudden increase of thefts from London free libraries 
is another argument against the “ free access ” system, the 
libraries where this is adopted having suffered most. 
Clerkenwell, St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Hornsey, the 
Cripplegate Institute, the Bishopsgate Street Institute, 
have all lost books. The theory is, however, not that 
thieves are growing more numerous, but that one thief 
has become more active. From the circumstance that no 
attempt has been made to sell any of the books in question, 
all of which are marked in several places, it is supposed 
that the thief is amassing a library of his own. 


Free access will not, we imagine, be adopted at Man¬ 
chester when, next week, that city becomes the possessor 
of the famous Althorp Library, presented to it by Mrs. 
Rylands, the widow of the late John Rylands. The edifice 
in Deansgate which Mrs. Rylands has built to hold; he 
Althorp books is now ready, and formal presentation 
to be made on October 6. The Spencers, including the 
Earl Spencer from whom Mrs. Rylands bought the 
collection in 1892 for a quarter of a million pounds, 
amassed the books on generous principles. The Althorp 
Library comprises 80,000 volumes, including fifty Caxtons. 
Henceforward Manchester takes its place among the shrines 
of bibliophile and bibliomane. 


An instance of American Democratic prejudice occurs in 
the title by which one of Mr. Anthony Hope’s novels is 
known in that country. Here, it is Mr. Witt's Widow ; 
there, Witt's Widow. 
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The generous action of another benefactor has. just 
extricated the people of Olney from an ignoble position. 
The centenary of William Cowper’s death falls next year, 
and it had been proposed that the event should be cele¬ 
brated fittingly, among other plans being the purchase by 
the town of the poet’s house at Olney to preserve as a 
monument of her most illustrious son and England’s 
gentlest poet. Olney, however, did not faE in with the 



WILLIAM COWPER. 


project at aU, and the centenary celebration seemed likely to 
be inadequate until Mr. W. H. CoUingridge, a great Cowper 
enthusiast, made the town a present of the house on the 
condition that the famous parlour shaH be used as a 
Cowper museum. Mr. CoUingridge, who is the owner of 
the City Press, was himself born in Cowper’s house, and 
he has a large coUection of Cowper relics and objects of 
interest which may serve as the museum’s nucleus. His 
action is of more than local interest; the whole nation 
should be glad that Cowper’s memory is thus to be 
honoured. 


A memorial to another English poet has just been 
erected on foreign soE. Last week a tablet to the memory 
of Thomas CampbeU, fixed to the door of the house in 
Boulogne in which he died, was unveEed, the occasion 
being the visit of the British Association to their French 
correlatives. Prof. Lewis CampbeU, writing, as one of 
the few surviving descendants of the poet, to the Times on 
the subject, says: “ Non omnis morietur. His once bright 
fame has been ecUpsed by poets of richer quality and of 
larger volume. But morsels of his work are indestructible, 
and his public-spirited efforts in the cause of human pro¬ 
gress, amongst which those on behalf of a ‘teaching 
University for London ’ seem likely to bear late fruit, wiU 
have to be recorded in any complete review of the century 
now about to close. I shaE never forget the generous 
worls of Robert Browning, who said to me, in speaking of 
him both as a poet and as a critic of poetry, ‘He was a 
great man.’ ” 


The relationship of The Island to No. 5, John Street, its 
se iuel, has led Mr. Richard Whiteing, the author, to take 
in hand the earlier story and revise and augment it. The 
result has now been published by Mr. Grant Richards. 
From Mr. Whiteing’s new preface we take this passage: 

I have ever thought that our modem problems of 
human destiny should bear an emotional setting. All 
spring from the heart, and must return to it for their final 
appeal. Why should the great moving causes which stir 


so much the passion of pity on the one side, the passion of 
the sense of wrong on the other, be shut out of romantic 
literature—Democracy the cause of our age above all '< 
It is to think poorly of fiction to narrow its bounds in any 
such way. We do it wrong, being so majestical. 

They tell me that my Islanders are beginning, to 
degenerate by in-breeding, both in body and in mind. 
Are they quite sure that the evil, in so far as it affects the 
spiritual part, does not lie rather with the observers than 
with the observed ? I once read a French story in which 
it suited the purpose of the hero to feign insanity for a 
while. He accomplished it in the simplest way in the 
world—by leading a perfectly rational life. When he had 
nothing to say he said it, and he never made idle talk. 
When he had eaten his fill, he rose from table. In warm 
weather he laid aside all purely ceremonial clothing. In 
short, he lived according to reason, and he told the truth. 
The doctors agreed that it was an extremely bad case; 
and they had him in a strait-jacket in less than a week. 


Here is the character of the good Economist, from the 
preface to Dr. WiEiam Smart’s Distribution of Income, 
published this week: 

He [the student of economics] becomes less and less 
disposed to dogmatise, knowing very well that a man’s 
development on any side of his subject often stops from 
the time when he comes to a reasoned conclusion about it. 
Hence he becomes known as a silent man who asks ques¬ 
tions, and he incurs very likely the reproach of being a 
blind leader because he wEl not pronounce on such a thing 
as a labour dispute tEl long after the dispute has settled 
itself. He has nothing of the cloud-compelling confidence 
of other scientiSc teachers. By the nature of his subject 
he ought to be—and, I think, generally is—the humblest 
of men, and is indeed only too apt to spend the best years 
of his life in waiting for more light, and meantime throw¬ 
ing cold water on other people’s enthusiasms. If after¬ 
wards he feels any superiority to his students, it is not that 
he knows a little more than they, but that he knows how 
little any one can know of law and order in this many- 
motived work-a-day life of man. 


New light on the Kingsleys is afforded by an inter¬ 
view with “Lucas Malet,” Charles Kingsley’s daughter, 
in the Windsor Magazine. According to the interviewer, 
the author of The Wages of Sin has “ one grave and 
fundamental quarrel with Fate. It turned her out a 
woman, and not a man! She herself is of opinion that 
Nature jumbled things up altogether in the construction 
of her whole family, and distributed male and female 
characteristics at random! ” 


“ I sometimes wonder,” the same lady also remarked, 
“ whether our plots belong to people who have lived 
before us—our ancestors, you know, or something of that 
kind. There’s no such thing as spontaneous generation, 
we know. They must have a beginning. They must 
come from somewhere. How are they suggested to m ? ” 
And here is a piece of sturdy optimism: “Everyone can 
have what he wants in this world if he only wants it hard 
enough, and if he only has the courage to take it when it 
comes. It doesn’t do to hesitate. And if you’re afraid— 
why, it’s aE over with you. Keep your head, and know 
what you want when you see it. That’s where women 
fail as a rule ; they lose their heads and get confused, and 
then the moment goes by and never comes back again. 
Or they’re afraid—there’s a risk attached, and they daren’t 
face it. That’s the mistake. There’s a risk attached to 
every venture, though it’s forgotten afterwards. You 
must face the chance of going to the bottom if you want 
to come to the top! ” 


The ethnological and other Writings of the late George 
Kingsley, Charles Kingsley’s doctor brother, and the father 
of Miss Mary Kingsley, are about to be republished in a 
single volume under the title Notes on Sport and Travel. 
Miss Mary Kingsley wiE contribute an introduction. 
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Almost concurrently with the opening of the new 
Arts and Crafts Exhibition a minor commercial concern, 
with precisely similar ideals, begins its career. Mr. 
Montagu Fordham, the projector, has gathered together a 
number of artistic craftsmen who hold themselves ready 
to take orders for the furnishing and decoration of the 
home. English handiwork only will be employed. Among 
Mr. Fordham’s associates are Mr. Cobden Saunderson and 
Mr. Douglas Cockerell, for hook-binding; Mr. Sidney H. 
Barnsley and Mr. W. R. Lethaby, for furniture; Miss 
May Morris, for embroidery; Mr. Louis Davis and Mr. 
C. M. Gere, for stained glass; Mr. G. P. Bankart, for 
plaster work; and the Birmingham Guild of Handicraft, 
and others, for metal work. The scheme is a good one, 
and it will, we hope, be successful. Mr. Fordham’s shop, 
which is in Maddox-street, opens on Monday. 


Decorative pictorial covers are becoming increasingly 

popular. Certainly, although 
a severe taste may object to 
them, they are an improve¬ 
ment upon the lurid designs 
on the old yellow-backs. 
Although quite out of place 
on the library shelves, the 
new method of indicating 
the nature of the book by 
means of the scene on the 
cover is a useful one; for it 
gives the would-be purchaser 
the keynote of the book in 
advance. Wo reproduce a 
good example of a keynote 
cover — that belonging to 
Nell Gwyn'* Diamond, by 
T. Hooper, published by 
Messrs. A. & C. Black. If 
we are to have pictorial covers for novels this is the 
way to do them. 


Truly, as Father Matthew Russell recently wrote, 
Professor R. Yelverton Tyrrell 
In Latin is brisk as a squirrel. 

Within the covers of a comely book entitled Florilegium 
Latinum the Rev. F. St. John Thackeray and the 
Rev. E. D. Stone have gathered together a number 
of very agreeable and skilful experiments by the gentle¬ 
men who still write Latin verse with ease. The book 
contains many excellent and brilliant versions, but what 
particularly strikes us, on looking it through, is Prof. 
Tyrrell’s extraordinarily agile treatment of Hood’s “Bridge 
of Sighs.” We give the opening lines: 

Irremeaisilis U* da. 
a ! mi sera sortis 
pondere fessa ! 
a! temere mortis 
viam ingressa ! 
tollile facile 
onus tarn bell um, 
onus tarn gracile, 
tamque tenelluiu. 
panni gravatum 

cadaver adstringunt, 
vestes elatum 
ceu funebres cingunt, 
uudam stillantes 
heu! illaetabilcm: 
statis ?—amantes 
ferte amabilem. 

In any form the poem would be sufficiently difficult to 
master, but that both rhyme and metre should be repro¬ 
duced is indeed an achievement. The other translations, 
with the exception of the “Bridge of Sighs,” are only 
of pre-Victorian poems. A second volume, devoted to 
Victorian originals, will follow. 


A little while ago we quoted Miss J. H. Findlater as 
saying that only the part of Scotland between Peebles 
and Galloway had not been appropriated by any kail- 
yarder or other writer. But, according to a critic in the 
Glasgow Evening New », Miss Findlater understated the case 
altogether. He writes: “ The greater part of Scotland is 
yet to be written about. Our Midlands have not yet pro¬ 
duced their novelist; Edinburgh and Glasgow are a field 
untouched in modem literary art. Rural Scotland has 
hitherto monopolised the attention of every ambitious pen¬ 
man, and the cities and towns have been severely left 
alone. It must be because the interests presented in the 
teeming multitudes of a place like Glasgow are so great as 
to be appalling. Here, at all events, is every element of 
great, and moving, and permanent prose literature. Here 
more passions war, intrigue is more startling and profound 
than in Thrums and Drumtochty, pathos is among us in 
its triple essence, comedy and tragedy are in every close. 
It is true that Miss Tytler and Mr. William Black have 
given Glasgow backgrounds to stories, but that is nothing: 
the city we know, of streets, shops, slums, ships, factories, 
grime and grandeur, enterprise and toil, has never been 
fixe motive of a story. Pioneers, oh, pioneers! this is no 
footling little claim; it’s a blessed Bonanza.” 


Mr. Hall Caine’s own dramatic version of The 
Christian is about- to be performed in London. America, 
as our readers will remember, has already had the 
privilege of witnessing it. Mr. Caine states in a 
prefatory note that he has not, strictly speaking, 
dramatised the book. Instead, he has merely “ taken the 
two principal characters of the novel, as well as the motive 
of their relation to each other, and made an independent 
drama of new incidents and fresh surroundings—just as he 
might have taken two characters from history and con¬ 
structed thereon a play which could otherwise have no 
claims to historical truth. The two principal characters of 
this drama,” Mr. Caine continues, “ represent types which 
have been brought into existence by the latter half of the 
nineteenth century—the educated girl who has to fight the 
battle of life in professions which are usually controlled by 
men, and the young clergyman who makes an effort to 
realise, in a literal sense, the precepts of the Sermon on 
the Mount. But the social and religious problems which 
surround the steps of these characters in the novel are not 
dwelt upon in the play, .which is simply a story of love.” 


Some litigation, it is said, is likely to ensue between Mr. 
Hall Caine and Mr. Wilson Barrett before The Christian, 
the drama in which the teaching of the Sermon on the 
Mount is made manifest, has run its course. Another 
forthcoming play, the version by an American adaptor, of 
Lorna Dome, is also to be a subject of contention. Mr. 
Blackmore has made public the statement that the only 
authorised version is that by Mr. Horace Newte. 


Number II. of The Elf: a little book lies before us. 
This freakish publication proceeds from Peartree Cottage, 
Ingrave, Essex, and is the work of Mr. J. J. Guthrie. 
Half a dozen plates (better in design than reproduction), a 
fairy story, an essay, and three poems make up the 
number. One of the poems promises to be a complete 
alphabet on new lines, of which the first eight letters only 
are already given. It runs thus: 

A. was an Ant-hill, and B. was a Boy 
Who came with intention the Ants to annoy ; 

C. the Catastrophe, D. the Distress 
On the face of the boy in a minute or less. 

E. was an Earwig, and F. was the Flower 
That Earwig intended in time to devour, 

G. was the Gardner, and H. was his Heel 
Which tl e mischievous insect was destire 1 to feel. 
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Literary Life, the new American weekly paper of which 
we spoke in our last number, has inaugurated its career 
by inviting its readers to play once more the Academy 
game. The aim of the editor is to select an American 
Academy on the model of that of France—that is to say, to 
consist not merely of literary men, but of the forty most 
capable men in all branches of intellectual achievement. 
To facilitate matters a list to choose from has been drawn 
up, which we reproduce below. We are obliged to con¬ 
fess complete ignorance of many of the names : 

Historians: John Fiske, Eugene Schuyler, Edward 
Eggleston, Hubert Howe Bancroft, John Bach McMaster, 
John Clark Ridpath, James Schouler, H. Yon Holst. 

Essayists: Charles Dudley Warner, Dr. Henry Van 
Dyke, Thomas W. Higginson, Henry M. Alden, Donald G. 
Mitchell, John Burroughs. 

Politicians: Hon. Wm. McKinley, Carl Schurz, Admiral 
George Dewey, Henry Cabot Lodge, Senator George F. 
Hoar, Joseph R. Hawley. 

Philanthropists: Edward Everett Hale, D.D., Andrew 
Carnegie. 

Professors : Hon. Andrew D. White, President Benjamin 
Ide Wheeler, Prof. William James, President Dean C. 
Worcester, President A. T. Hadley of Yale, President 
Daniel C. Gilman, Prof. C. E. Norton, Prof. Wm. Z. 
Ripley. 

Dramatists : Bronson Howard, Augustus Thomas, David 
Belasoo, Clyde Fitch. 

Humorists: Samuel L. Clemens, H. C. Bunner, Robert 
Burdette, Frank R. Stockton, J. C. Harris, Robert Grant. 

Novelists: Henry James, Geo. W. Cable, Miss Wilkins, 
Wm; Dean Howells, Mrs. Deland, Mrs. Burnett, Francis 
Marion Crawford, Mrs. Catherwood, A. S. Hardy, Francis 
Bret Harte, Edgar Fawcett, Lew Wallace, Dr. S. Weir 
Mitchell, Julian Hawthorne. 

Poets : Edmund Clarence Stedman, John J. Piatt, 
Richard Henry Stoddard, R. W. Gilder, Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich, John Hay, Mrs. Howe, W. H. Hayne, James 
Whitcombe Riley, Joaquin Miller, Father Tabb, Celia 
Thaxter. 

Critics : Hamilton W. Mabie, George E. Woodberry. 

Journalists: E. L. Godkin, Whitelaw Reid, Chas. H. 
Taylor, Henry Watterson, Chas. Emory Smith. 

Ecclesiastic: Bishop Potter. 

Lawyer: Joseph H. Choate. 

Sculptor : Augustus St. Gaudens. 

Scientist: Thomas Edison. 

Many comments rise to mind as we read this list. One is 
that Mr. H. C. Bunner died two or three years ago; 
another that the French Academy includes no philan¬ 
thropists, and that even if it did I>r. E. E. Hale’s name 
would come more fittingly with the story-tellers. But it is, 
of course, for the readers of Literary Life to straighten out 
these things. 


Bibliographical. 

A passage in Mr. Melville’s Life of W. M. Thackeray raises 
again a question which has always been of interest to 
lovers of literature and the drama : Did Thackeray col¬ 
laborate with Pierre Tournemine in producing the melo¬ 
drama called “L’Abbaye de Pemarc’h,” which was pro¬ 
duced at the Theiitre Porte St. Antoine, Paris, in 
February, 1840 ? When H. L. Williams published, in 
1884, an English version of this play, he boldly 
ascribed it to the novelist, giving sundry reasons for so 
doing. “L’Abbaye de Pemarc’h” is, however, accessible 
in the original French, and on the title-page we find it 
attributed to MM. Tournemine and “Thackeray ” (without 
initials). That Thackeray was in Paris in 1840 is matter 
of history, and “ L’Abbaye de Pemarc’h ” may have been 
part-product of his pen. Much more likely is it that the 
“Thackeray” of “L’Abbaye was the novelist’s cousin, 
Captain Thomas James Thackeray, who was long resident 
in Paris where he was visited by Planche. This Captain 


Thackeray, we know, dabbled in the drama, having been 
guilty of at least two adaptations from the French—a 
drama called “ The Executioner,” and a farce called “The 
Barber Baron,” which saw the light in London in 1828 and 
1830 respectively. He also collaborated in a comedy called 
“ My Wife or My Place,” produced at the Haymarket in 
1831. In the following year he published a treatise On 
Theatrical Emancipation and the Rights of Dramatic Authors ; 
and, altogether, it seems much more probable that 
“L’Abbaye de Penmarc’h” was written by him than that 
W. M. Thackeray had any hand in it. T. J. Thackeray, 
by the way, does not figure in the Dictionary of National 
Biography. 

I note among the announcements of the Clarendon Press 
new editions of the works of John Gower and of Thomas 
Kyd, of the plays and poems of Robert Greene, and of the 
critical essays of John Dryden. For an edition of the 
complete works of Gower there is obviously room. The 
thing is a desideratum, inasmuch as there is nothing in the 
market now save the reprint of the Confessio Amantie in the 
“ Carisbrooke Library.” Of Gower’s minor works there 
appears to have been no edition since that of the Rox¬ 
burgh Club in 1818. Of Kyd’s works, too, there is no 
available edition. His Spanish Tragedy was lately repro¬ 
duced in dainty guise; and that, and the Cornelia , and the 
Soliman and Perseda, are in the Dodsley collection; but a 
complete edition of Kyd is certainly to be desired. Greene, 
of course, was edited by Dyce in 1831, and, in a sort of 
way, by Robert Bell in 1846; there is also the elaborate 
Grosart edition of 1881-86. Still, there is room for some¬ 
thing less elaborate than Grosart. Greene is a writer of 
whom, for many reasons, the new generation should know 
more than is known by its elders. Which of Dryden’s 
critical essays are to be reproduced I do not know ; 
and upon that everything depends. The Dramatic Poesy 
has been reprinted within the last few decades by Mr. T. 
Arnold, Mr. E. Arber, and Mr. W. H. Low; the Satire 
and the Epic Poetry were republished in 1886, the Satire 
and Translation in 1882 (ed. Yonge). A handy edition of 
all the critical essays would be welcome. 

Minor reprints of which notice is given are those of 
Earle’s Microcosmography, Defoe’s Journal of the Plague, and 
Crabbe’s Borough. Of the first of these we had two repro¬ 
ductions so recently as 1897 (one of them being based on 
the Bliss text of 1811). Then there is the 1868 reprint 
by Mr. Arber. Defoe’s Plague is equally accessible—in 
an edition by Routledge (1893), and in the same firm’s 
“World Library” and “ Universal Library.” The edition 
illustrated by Cruikshank in 1872 (and brought out again 
in 1882) might well be reissued at this juncture. Crabbe’s 
Borough has not been printed separately since 1853. No 
doubt the reprint will justify itself; but one would rather 
have a new complete edition of Crabbe—something more 
obviously for the library and for study than the little book 
included in the “Canterbury Poets.” 

There are two anthologies of English verse of which I 
am glad to see the announcement: I refer to English 
Elegies and The Kings' Lyrics. H my memory serves me, 
both of these have some novelty of idea. The last-named, 
it seems, will cover the reigns of James I. and Charles I. 
Why not that of Charles II. ? Nay, why not give us 
a selection from all the songs inspired by devotion to the 
House of Stuart? In regard to the book of Elegies, I am 
curious to see whether it will, or will not, be brought 
“ down to date,” for, as I need hardly tell my readers, 
among the most touching of English elegies are some of 
those written by Mr. Swinburne—notably that on the 
death of Barry Cornwall. 

Mr. C. B. Feraald has published in book form his adap¬ 
tation of “ The Ghetto,” and it is understood that he is to 
follow it up with the text of his two original plays, “ The 
Cat and the Cherub” and “The Moonlight Blossom.” 
We are further taught to expect from him a book of Stories 
of China Town The Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

The Pigeon-holing of Matthew Arnold. 

Matthew Arnold. By George Saintsbury. (Blackwood.) 

We do not know anything very positive about Prof. 
Saintsbury’s temperament; but a careful reading of his 
Matthew Arnold is enough to convince us that it is not the 
temperament which can deal fairly with Matthew Arnold. 
Mr. Saintsbury, despite his curious tendency to inaccuracy 
and to conclusions based upon insufficient grounds—his 
passion, in a word, for building up a huge general out of 
a minute particular—has the sort of mind which is best 
understood under a figure of pigeon-holes. Prof. Huxley, 
without Mr. Saintsbury’s tendency to inaccuracy, had very 
much the same sort of mind. It is a mind which, if it be 
combined with any considerable thinking powers, can 
make a great impression on the world, and has, indeed, in 
many of its manifestations, made such an impression. We 
have said that Mr. Saintsbury has the pigeon-hole form of 
mind, despite that which appears to be almost his consti¬ 
tutional failing; for here precisely lies the paradox. The 
igeon-hole form of mind tolerates no doubt, has no fears, 
espises all opponents, and possesses scarcely an}- dramatic 
imaginativeness. It is, as a rule, extremely industrious, 
and it derives its name from the fact that it is in the habit 
of collecting any quantity of conclusions and facts, tying 
them up in separate bundles, and, after carefully drying 
and labelling them, putting them away for future use in 
the pigeon-holes of memory. They then become, so to put 
the matter, stock-in-trade. As has been implied, if your 
facts are carefully selected and verified, and if your con¬ 
clusions are impressive and plausible, the pigeon-hole 
mind is a very useful possession indeed. It is the sort of 
mind that gets on in the world. On that side stands Prof. 
Huxley. But what if your facts are picked up here and 
there (chiefly at random), and are then bundled together 
without very careful sorting ? What if your conclusions 
are mostly based on assumptions of by no means acceptable 
or catholic first principles? What if the lack of power 
to sustain close argument brings those conclusions, even 
when the first principle is admitted, into some fallacious 
finish ? The result is that you still are a little awed by 
the dead sort of certitude which invariably distinguishes 
the pigeon-hole mind, but that it is impossible, under the 
influence of a little careful thought, to regard either the 
statements of fact or the cocksure little conclusions with a 
very deepset respect or a very serious sympathy. Need it 
be added that Prof. Saintsbury stands on this side—that 
this is his province in the kingdom of the pigeon-hole 
mind ? Here he is the satrap indeed. 

Now at its very best this sort of temperament would 
have been ignobly inadequate for the expounding of such 
a personality as that of Matthew Arnold. If there was 
one thing with which Arnold had not a shred of sympathy 
it was the method of pigeon-holing applied to any mental 
process whatsoever. Macaulay, just because he was the 
most brilliant, the keenest, the most consummate example 
of this class, provoked him to unreasoning, if not altogether 
unreasonable, indignation. “What has he ever taught 
these times ? ” That was Arnold’s question ; and if you 
granted the underlying premise, you felt that the ques¬ 
tion, from Arnold’s point of view, dismissed Macaulay 
into space. But Mr. Saintsbury, while perceiving, as 
everybody must perceive, Arnold’s point of view, stands 
clear outside any sympathetic understanding of it. With 
amazing stolidity he pulls, on all occasions, out of 
pigeon-hole x, y, or * a set of conclusions which are 
naturally based upon premises which begin by being the 
precise contradictory of Arnold’s premises. Without 
pausing to inquire—that would be a denial of the law— 
mto the nature of either his own or Arnold’s first prin¬ 
ciples, he condemns his man out of hand for the sole 
reason that Arnold’s conclusions are not Mr. Saintsbury’s. 


Let us take one crucial and particular instance which 
demonstrates this point finally and beyond recall. Arnold, 
as we all know, had a peculiar prejudice against the dry and 
undramatic study of history which belongs to our system 
of modem education. “I do not like the course for tire 
History School at all; nothing but read, read, read end¬ 
less histories in English, many of them by quite second- 
rate men; nothing to form the mind as reading really 
great authors forms it, or even to exercise it as learning 
a new language, or mathematics, or one of the natural 
sciences exercises it.” There, on a definite point, was a 
statement made by Arnold and built up through a certain 
train of reasoning which had for its basis a fixed first 
principle by which the theorist chose to regulate the useful¬ 
ness and advantages of this or that kind of mental 
development. Now what does Mr. Saintsbury here ? He 
flies to the pigeon-hole marked h, and takes down a bundle 
which contains this for its ascertained premiss and con¬ 
clusion : “ The study of history is one of extreme 
importance; therefore the man who does not care for the 
history course cannot be regarded seriously as an educator; 
but Mr. Arnold was such a contemner; therefore . . .” 
Mr. Saintsbury does not formulate his conclusions quite 
so definitely as this; but it is enough that he deduces in 
Arnold a “ dislike to history,” declares that to a “ man of 
ideas ” history must be “ an annoying study,” because 
“ the things that ought to happen do not happen, and the 
things that do happen have to be awkwardly explained 
away.” Could anything show more clearly than this how 
hopelessly impossible it is for one of Mr. Saintsbury’s 
temperament ever to understand the springs, the sources 
from which a man like Arnold drew his theory and his 
teaching ? Here the case is narrowed down to a definite 
issue. Arnold’s position is clear; so is Mr. Saintsbury’s; 
but because each position has its own atmosphere of sense 
and significance, it is impossible for one to live in the 
atmosphere of the other. The very essence of the same 
words of the same proposition as used by the two men 
differs with each utterance. For Arnold’s meaning is beset 
by a thousand subtle comparisons, relations and siftings. 
Mr. Saintsbury’s is, we fear, as plain and as bald as a 
geometrical axiom, and leads to conclusions as unprofitable 
as they hit wide of the mark. 

When, then, it comes to a discussion by Mr. Saintsbury of 
Arnold’s religious position, the result is as grotesque as it 
is exasperating. Mr. Saintsbury’s boisterous orthodoxy 
clamours, and grins, and twists in elephantine curves, and 
is throughout magnificently certain of itself. Out come 
the first principles, tumbling one over the other in their 
anxiety to be stated, where to have been stated suffices 
apparently for Mr. Saintsbury’s purpose. “ Not believe in 
hell-fire! ” said the devout believer to the doubter. “ Not 
believe in hell-fire! Why, I know that hell-fire exists.” 
That is the Professor’s attitude. Arnold, with his splendid 
and sincere desire to get at the meaning even of orthodoxy 
—“ Don’t read St. Paul under the influence of a Sunday 
convention; get at the back of his actual, living meaning” 
—that Arnold is placed by Mr. Saintsbury “ In The 
Wilderness ” (the actual title of the chapter devoted to this 
portion of the life). We are not concerned here to defend 
Matthew Arnold’s religious theories; but it is fitting that a 
biographer should be able to understand, by some sort of 
imaginative sympathy, the mental attitude of his subject. 
Mr. Saintsbury may be right, for all we care, in every 
single point of his theory of religion. What we require 
in a book of this kind, however, is some intelligent stating 
of Arnold’s case, some presentment of his actual frame of 
mind, some touching of the fountains from which he drew 
his doctrine, some delineation of cause and effect, as these 
developed in the workings of a rare and subtle spirit. 
We get none of this from Mr. Saintsbury. He frankly 
sees no responsibility other than to take up scattered 
propositions from Arnold’s works and argue, argue, argue, 
for all the world like any hot-gospeller. The futility 
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of the position could not be overstated. In nine cases 
out of ten, even on the mere point of argument, which 
nobody wants and which profits nothing, Mr. Saintsbury is 
baldly and grimly unconvincing. Take one sufficing 
example. “The prophecy of the details of Peter’s 
death,” says Arnold in Literature and Dogma, “ is almost 
certainly an addition after the event, because it is not 
at all in the manner of Jesus.” “Oho!” cries Mr. 
Saintsbury, “and where do you get any knowledge of 
the ‘manner of Jesus’ outside the Gospels?” And 
then (we quote now textually): “ So you must, by the 
inner light, pick and choose out of the very same docu¬ 
ments what, according to your good pleasure, is ‘ in the 
manner of Jesus,’ and then black-mark the rest as being 
not so”—with a great deal more to the same effect. 
That is precisely the case. Did Arnold ever deny that 
he had no knowledge of Jesus outside the Gospels? 
Does he not practically say: “ In the consistent pictures 
the Gospels give, in bulk, of Jesus, the prophecy of 
Peter’s death does not take a natural place?” He may be 
right or he may be wrong; but it is a dear proposition, 
and is scarcely answered by a mere restatement of the 
very grounds on which its conclusion is based. But that 
is Mr. Saintsbury’s way of argument. It is nothing more 
or lees than a long exposition of the fact that Mr. Saints¬ 
bury has no capacity whatever of presenting to you any 
vital picture or even vital impression of the personality of 
Arnold. 

We have left ourselves but scant space in which to 
discuss Mr. Saintsbury’s attitude towards Arnold the 
poet, as distinguished from Arnold the thinker; but 
there is little enough that we could say of profit. There 
are better things to be found, however, in the book when 
we enter this province; but they are none of them very 
illuminative, or even passably striking. Mr. Saintsbury 
leaves no dear and exact impression of what he really 
thinks of Arnold, regarded as a writer of poetry as a 
whole rather than as a writer of separate poems. He 
tells you, taking those poems icriatim, that he likes four 
lines here, but dislikes the two lines immediately follow¬ 
ing; there are three stanzas in one poem, perhaps, of 
high-water mark, and two in the same poem which show 
Arnold at his worst; and so forth, and so forth. That is 
the sort of thing which supplies the argument of page after 
page. A good deal of it may be sound enough; but, 
frankly, we do not very much care if it is, although we can 
quite understand that Mr. Saintsbury was not naturally 
tne man to do the thing according to any other method. 
For here that fatal temperament comes in again. Mr. 
Saintsbury is scholar enough to pick out a couple of lines, 
a stanza or a long poem, and to discuss them all with a 
complacent air of authority. But it is literally the dead 
page, not the living poet’s soul, of Matthew Arnold that he 
chooses for his commentary. You do not leave the book 
with any definite impression of the fulness, the totality of 
the poet’s work. You are only aware, for Mr. Saintsbury 
lets you know it with damnable iteration, that he does most 
cordially admire the famous lines— 

Still nursiDg the unconquerable hope, 

Still clutching the inviolable shade. 

So far as these two lines go, it is certain that Mrs. 
Micawber never will desert Mr. Micawber. 

The biographical element in the book again is extremely 
slight; but Mr. Saintsbury is aware of it and has his 
explanation pat. For the rest, the actual writing, though 
far from satisfactory at all times, is a good deal better, on 
the whole, than the writing to be found in most of the 
recent works published by this hand. Such words as 
“ epistoler ” and “ equivalenced ” still star his pages; 
you come across such a sentence as, “ Despondency is 
a pretty piece of melancholy, and, with a comfortable 
stool, will suit a man well ”; but on the whole, there are 
fewer evidences of Mr. Saintsbury’s slipshod and confused 
manner in his Matthnc Arnold than we had dared to expect. 


Woman. 

Women and Dconomici: A Study of the Economic Rela¬ 
tion between Men and Women as a Factor in Social 
Evolution. By Charlotte Perkins Stetson. (Putnam’s.) 

Quettiom for Women ( and Men). By Honnor Morten. 
With an Introduction by Mrs. Fawcett, LL.D. 
(A. & C. Black.) 

Here are two books written by and about women. There 
is no resemblance in their methods and very little in their 
aim. The one is wholly theoretic, the other almost wholly 
ractical. The one deals with the world’s “ change of 
eart,” the other mainly with certain vulnerable joints in 
our existing social and industrial armour. Mrs. Stetson 
offers us something like a system of sociology; Miss 
Morten shows us where and how the woman who wants to 
be socially helpful can best apply her energies. Her book 
is, in spite of its title, not at all controversial; it contains 
not so much “ questions ” as—if the expression may be 
permitted—“ tips.” Its curious and interesting relation to 
Mrs. Stetson’s longer volume lies in its point of view. 
Mrs. Stetson’s whole aim is to demonstrate: (1) that 
woman has not been an independent economic unit; (2) 
that the whole race has suffered by her dependence; and 
(3) that this dependence is on the way to cease, greatly 
to the gain of the whole world. Miss Morten does not 
talk at all about the independence of women, but almost 
every word of her book rests upon the assumption that 
women are independent. The average English reader, 
naturally hostile to general ideas, will be able to read it 
with perfect comfort; will find in it all sorts of “ practical ” 
facts, and useful instructions as to details of conduct; and 
will, not impossibly, be strengthened unawares in a habit 
not so much of believing women to be independent human 
beings as of acting as though they were. 

But when he turns to Women and Economic! —which, 
on account of its title, he will, no doubt, be slow to 
do—this same average reader will find bimself singu¬ 
larly disconcerted. He will be compelled by un¬ 
answerable arguments to admit that all women used to be, 
and that most women still are, economically dependent 
upon men; that the money they receive is not measured 
by the work they do, but by the wealth of the man 
belonging to them; and that, in short, they are not 
aid by or for their work at all. This position having 
een established, he will be carried on to consider the 
result of such economic dependence. The first result has 
been to make marriage a livelihood for women—a calling 
undertaken, like other callings, largely upon commercial 
considerations. The natural grounds of selection — so 
advantageous to the future development of the race—tend 
to be overridden. The woman seeks not only the desired 
mate, but also the supporter who can provide her with the 
material necessities of life. Another result has been to 
cut off women from the general stream of industrial 
development; to keep them isolated workers, employed in 
comparatively simple, but multifarious, processes, instead 
of sending them out to share the complex co-operative 
processes of some single highly specialised trade. 

The woman who, in her own home, follows a score of 
callings, must, by the nature of things, fail to reach the 
highest excellence in any. Her skill, whatever its degree, 
is acquired, as the earliest workers acquired theirs, by 
practice, by rule of thumb, and each generation has 
to begin the work over again from much the same 
starting-point. Cut off from wide social interests, 
cultivated only on the side of her family affections, 
woman has naturally remained a creature of narrow 
views, and her influence on man has accordingly 
been a narrowing one. A mother who sees nothing 
beyond the family horizon cannot be expected to imbue 
her sons with wide public spirit. If, however, economic 
dependence were the necessary condition of healthy 
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motherhood—if, in other words, the well-being of the race 
demanded it—all these concomitant evils, however dearly 
recognised, would have to be accepted and endured. The 
price might be heavy, but it would have to be paid. 
The question whether this is so is next considered, and 
the conclusion arrived at, that so far from being better 
equipped for maternal functions, the carefully supported 
woman who lives and works in her own home is rather 
less fitted for motherhood than the savage or the peasant; 
while mentally she is rather less competent as an educator 
than the father who has lived in the larger developments 
of the world, or the teacher trained not in the enclosed 
home but outside it. At this point Mrs. Stetson, for the 
first time, seems to overstep the mark a little. That the 
average human mother falls considerably below the 
standard of motherhood conceived by the best and most 
enlightened of her race is unquestionable. But that the 
animals are, in their sphere, muoh more successful may be 
doubted. Few of us who have had animal friends have 
not lost one at least at the birth of offspring. Human 
infantile mortality stands, indeed, sadly high; but what 
of the kittens, the puppies, the young birds, who in a state 
of nature fall victims every year not only to enemies or to 
climatic mischances, but to the neglect or stupidity of their 
mothers ? Hens frequently refuse to feed a second brood, 
and leave the chicks to starve; cats—and the cat is a good 
mother—will hide their young and lose them, or drop 
them from high places, or desert them. "Why, the very 
circumstance that one at a birth suffices to keep the 
human race going, while a reserve is necessary to the 
quadrupeds, shows that the woman manages better. No, 
it cannot be maintained that the human mother is less com¬ 
petent than the mother cat or than the mother hen; what 
cannot be disputed is, that she is much less competent than 
she might be if she were a better developed creature. 

As a housekeeper, in the widest sense of the word, Mrs. 
Stetson finds the dependent woman no more satisfactory 
than as a mother. She points out, as so many other 
writers and speakers have done, the extravagance, the 
waste of labour, and the poor results in the way of comfort 
that attend our present system of housekeeping. Most 
reformers who touch this subject do but preach in the 
wilderness; and the reason why no one marks them is that 
they do not discriminate between the common kitchen and 
the common home. In England, at any rate, the human 
creature as at present developed does not desire to share 
his home with a crowd of fellow creatures, however charm¬ 
ing or cultivated. He desires to have at least one room all 
to himself; and is tempted by no promise of space or 
splendour, or good food or low prices, if these are to be 
bought at the cost of privacy. Mrs. Stetson avoids this 
accustomed confusion of the kitchen and the home. “We 
are not going,” she says, “to lose our homes, nor our 
families, nor any of the sweetness and happiness that go with 
them. But we are going to lose our kitchens, as we have 
lost our laundries and bakeries. The cook-stove will 
follow the loom and wheel, the wool carder and the shears. 
We shall have homes that are places to live in and love in, 
to rest in and play in, to be alone in and to be together in; 
and they will not be confused or de-dassed by admixture 
with any industry whatever.” 

While deploring the dependence of women, and looking 
with eagerness to the day of its total disappearance, Mrs. 
Stetson does not attribute that dependence either to the 
deliberate malice of man or the deliberate folly of woman. 
On the other hand, she sees that it was at one stage useful, 
and perhaps essential, for the race. She perceives that 
man, as the guardian and provider of woman and child, 
had to assume a position and qualities quite undeveloped 
in other male animals, who leave their mate and progeny to 
shift for themselves. “The subjection of woman has in¬ 
volved, to an enormous degree, the matemalising of man. 
Under its bonds he has been forced into new functions 
impossible to male energy alone. He has had to learn to 


love and care for someone besides himself. He has had to 
learn to work, to serve, to become human.” 

There has been another gain to the race which Mrs. 
Stetson does not note. In the upper middle class of this 
country, and perhaps in even neater measure in the 
corresponding class in America, while the brothers become 
early engrossed in the strenuous competition of modern 
commerce, the sisters—whose age of marriage is deferred 
by the fact that the possible husband must first earn 
enough to keep himself and his wife—remain longer at 
school or college, and, when they return home, have leisure 
which they often employ in reading and study. Such 
women are generally better educated than their brothers 
and husbands. They form an artificially leisured class, 
and have turned their leisure to good use. From mothers 
of this group come England’s best and ablest men; and 
from women of this group, married and unmarried, has 
come almost exclusively the movement for more freedom, 
more social activity, more personal life. The existence of 
this class makes possible such a manual as Miss Morten’s, 
with its notes upon college life, upon public work, upon 
women’s settlements, upon nursing and education. Women 
of this class, engaged in all sorts of public work, we see 
around us daily and accept quite contentedly. Nobody 
nowadays is shocked, and the nation is perceptibly the 
rioher. Yet when these changes are formularised and set 
out in general terms many of us will be ready to exclaim 
and deny and to denounce Mrs. Stetson as a dangerous 
and subversive writer. Such dissentients may be reminded 
of Mr. John Morley’s dictum, which, acknowledging that 
women may be regarded either as wives or mothers, or as 
independent human beings, boldly declares that a writer’s 
appreciation of the conditions of human progress may be 
estimated by his attitude in regard to women, abd that the 
writer who thinks of woman rather as wife and mother 
than as an independent person will have comparatively 
mean notions even of wifehood and motherhood. 

If the writer, surely also the reader may be thus esti¬ 
mated, and Mrs. Stetson’s book may be used as a touch¬ 
stone. To-day it will meet with opposition and dispute— 
more or less according as we appreciate more or less truly 
the conditions of human progress. Ten years hence— 
perhaps five years hence—it will be accepted eagerly; 
twenty years hence it will be a mere milestone of history, 
as Mary Wollstonecroft’s jEducation of Daughters is to-day. 
These are the stages through which books must pass 
which contain true analyses of transient societies. But 
the literary historian who, somewhere towards the latter 
half of the twentieth century, in order to write the record 
of woman’s extinct economic dependence, looks up Mrs. 
Stetson’s volume will find, amid phrases grown old-fashioned 
and arguments long since admitted, a sparkle of wit, a 
lucidity of statement, and an admirable spirit of justice and 
allowance, likely even in those improved days to be still 
rare among controversialists. 


A Champion of the Maori. 

A Sketch of the New Zealand War. By Morgan S. Grace, 
C.M.G. (Marshall.) 

Thehb are occasions when the most skilful literary man 
may strive and strive, pile word on word, pursue epithet 
and image, in his endeavour to make his story live, and 
not all his art can overcome a something antipathetic 
which frustrates his every effort. And then the amateur 
may step carelessly into the ring, dash down a few unpre¬ 
meditated sentences, and snatch the laurel by virtue of 
possessing some vivifying essence which stamps his effort 
vital. The book before us is another instance of the success 
of the amateur. The author is a man of action, a politician, 
with a non-literary mind. All he set out to do was to 
recall his adventures in the New Zealand War in the early 
sixties, and thus enable the English reader to learn “ what 
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blundering asses we were and what fine fellows the Maori.” 
There are a score of indications that he wrote his little 
history with a running pen: it is without careful order, 
it is tangential and scrappy; and yet it lives; the thing 
has been done. Mr. Grace, as his title tells us, thought 
that he was writing a mere sketch, a hurried outline; but 
instead the essential details are all here too. What is more, 
the book is in the grandly simple manner, a veritable 
little saga. 

Mr. Grace is an Irishman who, when a young man, 
shipped for Auckland in medical charge of troops. The 
Maori War was beginning when he landed, and, taking 
the place of a brother medical officer who wished to stay 
at home and continue his courtship, he was ordered to 
the front with the 65th. In ah undress staff frockcoat 
he paraded with the regiment. The Brigade-Major, 
mounted on a rough ten-pound animal, picked out the 
dandy stranger. “He rode straight at me, pulled his 
horse on his haunches, swung him a bit to the left, and 
shouted out: ‘ You think yourself a swell, sir. I am 
Brigade-Major Slack. You are going to Taranaki. Tell 
Colonel Gold, sir, he is bitching the whole war. As for 
Colonel Murray, I shall have him broke, sir, I shall have 
him broke.’ He rode off. I smiled, and ranked him a 
shingle short.” The regiment then embarked for New 
Plymouth. It was not long before the young doctor tasted 
war. He describes his first impressions: 

As soon as the Maori saw our object they opened fire. 
Our bugles sounded “ Take cover.” Our men immediately 
fell flat, crept up anyhow to some gorse hedges, and fired 
blindly through the fences at anything or nothing. As I 
lay prone on the ground, clutching absolutely—not figur¬ 
atively—at the blades of grass, the balls ripped up the 
sward around me. I first drew in one leg, then another, 
then tucked in my arm, anon tried to bury my head in my 
shoulders, or my buttock in my back. It was usoless, there 
was no escape. My soul was frozen within me. My 
orderly, Corporal Prince, was lying beside me. I knew 
nothing of his state of mind. The bugle sounded. My 
heart stood still, then the blood bounded back to my 
brain. 

“ What is it, Corporal ? ” 

“ Call for the medical officer, sir.” 

“Malbrouk s’en va-t-en guerre.” 

An electric flash went through my brain. Have you the 
courage to neglect your sacred duty ? Look in the face of 
your comrades with the brand of a coward on your heart ? 
No, no! A thousand times no. I arose, alert and smiling. 
Corporal Prince and I marched with coolness and dignity 
from one end of the line of skirmishers to the other, almost 
the only persons exposed to the fire of the enemy. I looked 
after the wounded without cover and under fire. Now 
that I had something to do my fear was gone. 

And here we return to the author’s original purpose: 
to show what blundering asses we were and what fine 
fellows the Maori; to show also, as he puts it elsewhere, 
that the Maori of that time was “a gentleman, a man 
of superior talent and undoubted courage, who knew more 
about strategy, fortification, defence and attack, than our 
army had learned either at Woolwich or in India.” Not 
that Mr. Grace would belittle England ; “ my sympathies,” 
he says, “ are with the Maori, though my affections are 
all with the British soldier ”—that is how the case stands. 
One of his stories reflects equally charmingly on both his 
friends: 

The chief military duty at that time consisted of outpost 
work. I noticed that the men of the 40th and 12th regi¬ 
ments came in jaded and weary, whilst the soldiers of the 
65th Foot always turned up in the morning fresh and rosy. 
I was much struck with this difference, which was more 
marked in rough, wet weather. The temperaments of the 
men accounted for part of it; but the difference was so 
glaring I determined to inquire into the cause. 

I asked a 65th man for an explanation. He said : “ We 
are on duty to-night. The weather is wet aud cold. Come 
round to our outposts after ‘ grand rounds ’ aud see for 
yourself.” 


I did so. The outposts'had been inspected, all orders 
were given for the nignt. The officer on duty had retired 
within the lines. I crept up and was recognised by the 
men. A soldier near me on sentry called out in a loud, 
drawling voice: “How are you ? ” 

Immediately, long spun out: “ How are you all ? ” [in 
Maori] was heard. 

The soldier replied: “ God save you all.” 

The Maori replied: “ Good, it is the 65th Regiment.” 

The soldier answered: “ Good, it is the Maori.” 

The Maori said: “ Too wet and cold to-night. Let us 
all go to sleep.” 

The soldier replied: ‘ ‘ All right.’ ’ 

Certain it is there was no firing. Each relied on the 
other’s honour. Had there been any change of policy, the 
Maori would assuredly have given full notice. 

Throughout Mr. Grace insists on the sportsmanlike 
character of the Maori. They refrained from surprising 
their enemies on many occasions when massacre was 
almost invited. During one laborious march for the pur¬ 
pose of storming a pa, or stockade, “ the Maori, I think,” 
says Mr. Grace, “ were in the neighbouring scrub smoking 
their pipes and laughing at us. I do not in the least 
wonder they did not fire. First, our men were like a lot 
of children out blackberrying; second, the Maori had 
built three lovely pas and they wanted us to have a look at 
them.” Also, and this is delicious, “they were just as 
anxious to see the big guns in action as we were.” 

One warrior, taken prisoner at the attack on Kaharamea, 
was visited by General Cameron in hospital. Mr. Grace, 
who was in charge, described his career. 

I said: “ General, this is a most extraordinary man. 
He has received two gunshot wounds, his thigh has already 
been amputated, and his arm is in danger; he has had the 
bayonet thrust into his body seven times, and received four 
sabre wounds in the head. Look at him now ; smoking 
his pipe as tranquilly as a baby sucking a bottle.” 

The interpreter interpreted all I had said to the Maori. 
He nodded his head, and smiled in a sweet and gentle 
manner. 

The general's eye moistened, and he became a little pale. 

“In the name of God,” he exclaimed, “why did you 
resist our advance ? Could you not see wo were in over¬ 
whelming force ?” 

The Maori replied: “ What would you have us do ? This 
is our village, these are our plantations. Men are not fit to 
live if not brave enough to defend their own homes.” 

The general looked abashed. “ At any rate,” he said, 
“ I am glad to see you are now well treated. Have yon 
any complaints to make ? ” 

“ No . . .By the way, yes. Whilst I was lying 
wounded on the ground, and after a soldier had given me 
a drink, an officer came up and sabred me.” 

“ That is not according to the usages of war.” 

“ That is a slave’s work.” 

The general turned purple and swore an oath. “ I’ll 
cashier him. Would you know the man ? ” 

“Yes. I was a little flurried, but I would know the 
man.” 

There was a great turmoil in the camp; hot and fevered 
inquiries. Presently a colour-sergeant marched in, hold¬ 
ing a drummer-boy by the ear. The boy was marched up 
opposite the Maori, who continued to smoke and gazed at 
him intently. 

“ Is that the officer? ” 

“ Yes,” said the Maori, “ that is he.” 

The interpreter explained that the youth was a drummer- 
boy, and his sword was only a toy. 

“Do not say any more about it.” quoth the Maori. 
“ Boys must be boys. We train our sous in the same 
way.” 

This man was again taken prisoner. “What?” said 
Mr. Grace, “in arias again?” “Yes,” he said; “what 
would you have a man do ? He must stand by his own 
people.” The man was imprisoned, with some hundred 
and twenty others, in a hulk anchored outside Wellington 
Harbour. One night, during a gale, the waves broke over 
her. This was the Maori’s chance; they slid through 
the porthole, one by one, and swam and drifted to 
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Nghawranga, four miles distant, taking it in turns to 
support their aged chief. Five succumbed, but not the 
one legated hero. This escape was the last episode in the 
war. The Maori, says Mr. Grace, were never conquered; 
they realised that a kingdom in which the white man 
should be subject to themselves w^s impossible, and they 
therefore ceased fighting. 


The Persian Pdet of Wisdom. 

The Gulistan , or Rote-Garden, of. Sadi. Translated by Sir 

Edwin Arnold. (Thomas Burleigh.) 

What is the reason that versions of Eastern poets seldom 
justify to an English reader the great reputation of the 
originals? Sir Edwin Arnold is peculiarly qualified for 
such a task, both by his knowledge of the East and its 
languages, and by bus very considerable achievement as 
an original poet: he has chosen for his experiment one of 
the greatest poets of Persia, a country renowned for poets. 
Yet it is probable that after getting through one of these 
“ Babs,” or gateways, the English reader will turn for 
solace to another Bab, by one W. S. Gilbert. Partly, no 
doubt, it is the insistent obtrusion of certain Eastern 
formula), which produces ultimately an almost ludicrous 
and altogether tedious effect in English. Partly it is that we 
do not relish continual moralities; nor is the apologue, with 
its tagged-on lesson, a favourite form with us. Partly, ako, 
something is due to the forms of verse adopted in render¬ 
ing Eastern poetry. Probably Sir Edwin would say he 
used the metres which had the nearest correspondence 
with those of the original. But a translator should surely 
consider likewise what is the effect of a metre in English; 
and the effect of his metres is to us trivial and unworthy 
of the subject-matter. 

Aye, shikam ! ignoble belly, content thyself with a cake. 
Lest thy better, the manly backbone, with shameful bending 
should break! . 

Such verse is not merely undignified, but perilously akin 
to doggrel. Yet the substance is strong and well-turned, 
worthy of a graver metric form. 

Briefly, the book consists of a series of moral anecdotes 
in prose, the lesson of which is driven home by aphorisms 
in verse. It is full of shrewd reflection, mingled often 
with deep wisdom, and its ethical standard is very high. 
The Bab, or section devoted to Darweeshes, contains the 
loftiest morality, rising often to spirituality of a very 
striking kind, applicable to all religions which profess a 
supernatural and ascetic element. That entitled The Manners 
of Kings has perhaps the most shrewdness. As an example, 
take the anecdote of the cheater of the poor, who was 
warned by a wise man that punishment would follow. 
Being burned out of his house by an accident, he asks 
whence the flames have come. The wise man, being 
present, answers: “ From the fire of the burning hearts of 
the poor they came! ” 

Beware of the smoke that from souls doth part, 

For the flame will burst from the ashes at length ! 

Wrong not too deeply one human heart, 

For a sigh to o’erturn the world hath strength ! 

The stories are always apposite, and show a man of wide 
and varied experience, who has thought deeply on what he 
has seen: for Sadi was an indefatigable traveller. And 
one can understand that many of the aphorisms, in grave 
and deftly-turned verse, would have for a Persian the 
memorability of the aphorisms of Shakespeare or Pope. 
But in English, and in their present form, they will leave 
our native makers of aphorisms secure. 


“ His hand moves always in radiance of 
• Blessing.” 

Bernardino Luini. By G. C. Williamson, Litt.D. “The 
Great Masters in Painting and Sculpture.” (Bell.) 

The new series of “Great Masters” has at least two 
advantages over its predecessor, the “Great Artists,” to 
which reference has already been made in the columns of 
the Academy. One is in the illustrations. Instead of a 
few meagre cuts from engravings, we are treated to a 
liberal number of reproductions from admirable photo¬ 
graphs, many of them taken for the first time for the pur¬ 
pose of the series. In the case of the present volume on 
Luini theso amount to forty, including a photogravure 
frontispiece, and nearly all are excellent. The only excep¬ 
tions are such large compositions as the Lugano “ Pas¬ 
sion,” which cannot possibly be reproduced to good effect 
on so small a scale. In these cases details—such as, for 
instance, the Magdalene figure in the “ Passion”—would 
have been better. The other advantage is in the topographical 
list of all known works by, or ascribed to, the painter dealt 
with. These are something after the fashion of those in 
Mr. Berenson’s well-known volumes; but they are accom¬ 
panied by full descriptions of the composition and colouring 
of a majority of the pictures, for which Mr. Berenson does 
not find room. We are not sure, however, that the text 
of Dr. Williamson’s volume is quite as good as its trim¬ 
mings. In the case of Luini a biography, properly so 
called, is out of the question. Vasari neglects him, and 
the only material available consists of a few dates on the 
pictures, a few traditions, a few documents disinterred 
from archives of the convents where he worked. Properly, 
then, the treatment should resolve itself into a critical 
essay, and with such a name we can hardly dignify the 
series of somewhat disjointed, though occasionally interest¬ 
ing, notes which Dr. Williamson puts before us. There is 
endless description and endless comment, but a whole 
Luini fails to disengage himself. Two types of modern 
art criticism find admirable examples in two quotations 
which Dr. Williamson gives. Mr, Buskin says of Luini: 
“Every touch he lays is eternal; every thought he con¬ 
ceives is beautiful and pure, his hand moves always in 
radiance of blessing; from day to day his life enlarges in , 
power and in peace; it passes away cloudlessly, the starry 
twilight remaining arched far against the night.” And 
Morelli says: “ His forms are round and somewhat heavy, 
the feet usually too long and the hands too broad and 
large, eyes long and narrow, and lips protruding.” Dr. 
Williamson tries to combine the Buskinian and Morellian 
spirits, but in his heart, we take it, he is Morellian. And 
with the utmost respect for Morelli and for his methods, 
we must confess some dismay at the light-hearted fashion 
in which his pupils bandy about, their ascriptions of 
pictures to this artist and that. What, for instance, is the 
value of such a note as this on the “ Heredias’ Daughter” 
at Vienna?—“In the collection of the Grand Duke 
William, and then ascribed to Leonardo. Morelli attri¬ 
buted this to Solario, but we consider it is the work of 
Luini.” No reasons are given, and, indeed, Dr. William¬ 
son too often fails to give reasons for his attributions, 
which thus sink to the level of mere guesses. Moreover, 
he is inconsistent. On one page he tells you that the 
“ La Columbina ” at Dorchester House is a copy; on 
another, speaking of the various versions of the same 
picture, he says: “ The two at St. Petersburg and Dor¬ 
chester House we distinctly assign to Luini.” Finally, and 
worst of all, he makes his attributions from photographs. 
He can never have seen the “La Columbina” at St. 
Petersburg, because he has never been there. We know 
that he has never been there, because he says of the 
St. Sabastian in the same gallery: “We have not seen 
this picture, and cannot, therefore, dogmatise upon its 
origin.” “ Therefore ” is good. 
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Other New Books. 

A Further Study of Othello. By Walker Given. 

This is a somewhat egregious contribution to Shakesperian 
scholarship. Mr. Given, like some other of his country¬ 
men, has the racial antagonism between white and black 
upon his brain, and believes that Shakespeare and the 
Elizabethan audienoes had it too. He tries to find therein 
a totally unnecessary key to the tragedy of Othello. The 
marriage of Othello and Desdemona, he says, was not a 
“ miscegenation ” but a “ non-somatic union.” Othello 
pledged himself before the Senate that this should be so, 
and in those abnormal conditions is to be found the secret 
of his unreasonable and morbid jealousy. This amazing 
theory is expounded at tedious length, and with consider¬ 
able ingenuity in misinterpreting plain English and in 
finding out subtleties where none exist. We have re-read 
the play with Mr. Given’s views in our mind, and are 
assured that there is nothing in them. After all, Shake¬ 
speare was not Ibsen. The difficulties which Mr. Given 
conceives his explanation to wipe away exist only in his 
own imagination, and the evolution of the plot is quite 
intelligible and straightforward without any such motive 
as he suggests. Moreover, the repulsion of sex between 
white man and negro, which doubtless exists, had certainly 
not become self-conscious in the sixteenth century; and 
if it had, it could not have affected the relations of Othello 
and Desdemona, for a Moor is not a negro, as Shakespeare 
probably knew very well. He is, of course, so far as 
physiological relations go, a member of the Caucasian or 
Mediterranean group, and not of the negro group. Mr. 
Given has, therefore, based an offensive superstructure on 
a non-existent foundation. (Kegan Paul.) 

The Tuttlkul'ry Troubles. By W. Carter Platts. 

This, as its title makes clear, is a work of humour, 
Tuttlebury belonging to the same genus of comic name os 
Spoffkins. Mr. Tuttlebury—Erasmus Tuttlebury—who 
has already been made the hero of the Tuttlebury Tales, is 
here shown in various predicaments. He learns the 
bicycle, he endeavours to intimidate a Scotch heifer, he 
visits a fashionable milliner’s, and so forth. Mr. Platts 
seems to us to owe a great deal to the American writer 
who created a sardonic domestic experimentalist and tyrant 
named Spoopendyke, whose merits have never been suffi¬ 
ciently recognised, and of whom Mr. Tuttlebury is but the 
pale reflection. But this fact does not interfere in the 
least with the fun of the present work, which, for such 
festive occasions as smoking concerts, is as well adapted to 
keep the audience merry as anything we have seen for 
some time. There is something in one of Mr. Jerome’s 
volumes very like Mr. Platts’s dedication to his pipe. 
(Digby, Long & Co. 3s. 6d.) 

The Armies of the World. By C. 8. Jerram. 

Under this title Mr. Jerram offers a handy and concise 
guide to the fighting strength of the nations, so that 
anyone spoiling for a battle may easily make his choice of 
an enemy. Information concerning the Transvaal is, of 
course, the most interesting at the present moment. 
According to Mr. Jerram, the country upon which we are 
meditating attack has a war strength of 26,500 burghers, 
14,200 of whom are between eighteen and thirty-five years 
of age. “ The State Artillery is the nucleus of the armed 
forces. It has been re-organised since 1895. It must 
always be ready to march. The corps comprises a colonel, 
109 other officers and N.C.O.s, 226 artillerymen, 28 
apprentice telegraphists, &c. The large number of officers 
is for training purposes. . . . The number of guns is 
only approximately known. It is not less than the 
following:—Six light and six heavy Krupp guns, four 
light and two heavy quick-firing guns, one rifled muzzle¬ 


loading gun, one machine gun.” There are also several 
volunteer corps. The Orange Free State permanent troops 
consist of eighty field artillerymen. The reserve for this 
force consists of 400 men. The number of men liable to 
serve is 20,000. Strategy, says Mr. Jerram in his intro¬ 
duction, is still what it was. “ Oould Caesar return to lead, 
the armies of France or Germany, his aims and objects, 
and the principles underlying those aims and objeots, 
would still be those of the Gallic War.” The arrange¬ 
ment of the book is orderly, and Mr. Jerram has not 
wasted words; but it is, of course, impossible to say to 
what extent his information is accurate. For instance, at 
the present moment the condition of the Transvaal forces 
is certainly very different from that given in the aocount 
which we have quoted. (Lawrence & Bullen.) 

The Sotebiology of the New Testament. 

By Prof. W. Porcher du Bose. 

The new edition of Dr. Du Bose’s Soteriology is dis¬ 
tinguished from that of 1892 mainly by a preface. In 
this is indicated his line of defence against certain critics 
who in the chapter on the human personality of Christ, 
and particularly in the use of the phrase itself, found 
matter of offence. At first sight it would seem to imply the 
severance of Christ into two persons; and Mr. Gladstone, 
while professing himself satisfied that it was used “ with 
no evil intent,” affixed to it a note which may be taken, 
perhaps, as equivalent to the technical “ scandalous.” The 
confessed inadequacy of the words “person” and “sub¬ 
stance ” to the mysteries they are used to enshrine is Dr. 
Du Bose’s principal defence. (Macmillan & Co.) 

The Spirit and the Incarnation. 

By the Rev. W. L. Walker. 

It is not easy— md the attempt savours of audacity— 
in a few lines to summarise and, however superficially, to 
criticise a book that represents the serious thought and 
labour of twenty-fivo years. In these pages is traced the 
ath by which an earnest Scots parson believes himself to 
ave hewn his way back 1 1 orthodox Christianity. We 
say believes himself, because, with the best will in the 
world, we cannot see that he is there. The doctrine of the 
Primitive Church, as formulated by the Council of Nicea 
and ever since accepted by East and West, is that Jesus is 
“ God of God . . . begotten before the ages.” Mr. Walker 
teaches that the Incarnation is a process carried forward 
by the Holy (or ethical) Spirit and consummated in Christ; 
who “had to realise His Divine-human manhood through 
constant receptiveness of and obedience to the Spirit which 
was the Divine principle within Him.” This should mean 
that it is as an Incarnation of the Holy Spirit that He is 
the Son of God; which, with regard to the Divine Persons, 
is absolutely to turn upside down all the traditions of two 
thousand years. 

The full truth of the Incarnation is that God has in 
Christ manifested His life of Sonship in human form, which 
was our life in its truth, and was therefore the “ Son of 
man,” and manifested His life in that human form which, 
divested of the flesh, He retains for ever, and in which we 
see the possibility and behold the image of our own eternal 
life in God. It was the one God and Father in Christ by 
His Holy Spirit, as He is in us all, but in Him organically 
as the result of the whole Divine working in the world to 
that end, and so completely possessed by Him that the 
human was entirely one with the Divine. 

The book is not all as difficult as this; but seeing that the 
author introduces the passage with a phrase that suggests 
a formal summing-up, it seems right to quote it. In its 
class Mr. Walker’s work is of real importance; and it may 
be hoped that out of its learned and thoughtful pages 
many readers for whom the older definitions have lost 
their significance will draw comfort and inspiration. 
(T. & T. Clark.) 
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Fiction. 

The Patroness. By G. M. George. 

(Hutchinson. 6s.) 

This novel might have had for sub-title, “The Story of a 
Lie.” Mr. George, with much real ingenuity, compels an 
uncommonly conscientious heroine to tell a lie : 

Not a little place at Tooting, 

But a country-house with shooting 
And a ring-park, deer-park lie. 

Her behaviour, however, subsequent to the act of lying, 
does not convince. It is difficult to believe that a girl 
would break off her engagement, even to a vicar, because 
she had been driven to confess to him an untruth which 
she had uttered to another person, and which did not in 
the least concern her lover. The circumstances were these. 
Margaret, through the sudden death of her father, became 
atron of a Welsh living. She knew her father’s desires, 
ut, from the highest motives, she ignored these desires, 
and offered the parish to a client of her own, telling Mr. 
Morris, whom her father had favoured, that she did not 
consider him a fit person to have the cure of souls. After¬ 
wards she discovered that her father had written a letter 
offering the living to Mr. Morris, but had expired before 
posting it. Questioned by Morris as to the existence of 
such a document, she deliberately denied it. Here occurred 
the lie. It was a lie large, but entirely unimportant. No 
issue whatever depended upon it. The fact of its unim¬ 
portance mars the book. It makes the book unimportant 
by making its theme trivial. To the world The Patroness 
will not be of the first interest. It is commonplace. It 
is not lifted out of the rut of daily existence as we all 
see it. Individuality is lacking. But the book has 
merit. Mr. George develops a theme with skill, and 
he possesses that mysterious quality usually described 
as a"gift for narrative.” His pictures of the religious 
and social manners of a small town, though they may 
not be inspiring, are beyond doubt faithful and honestly 
realistic. 

The book has another fault: it is too long. The author 
lias yet to learn how to leave out. Here is an example of 
numerous unnecessary things left in : 

In spite of the large congregation, there was a distinct 
want of heartiness in the service, and a comparatively small 
number joined in the responses. Evidently prayer was 
not considered an important part of worship, even praise 
was a mere accessory, to be joined in according to the 
humour or the musical powers of the worshipper. But no 
sooner had the preacher ascended the pulpit steps than 
every face looked animated, and when the short collect 
was finished the people seated themselves afresh as if the 
interest of the day were to begin; figuratively speaking, 
the curtain had been raised; they neither coughed nor 
spat, they were wrapt in eager attention. 

In a quiet and impressive manner the preacher gave out 
the text: “ And they took Absalom, and cast him into 
a great pit in the wood, and laid a very great heap of 
stones upon him.” 

Already in the first lesson for the day he had read 
out the passage in his sonorous bass voice, so there was 
no need to spoil the effect by giving out chapter and 
verse. He simply repeated the tragic words with even 
greater emphasis, and, after a short pause, began: 

“My brethren, this is an age of license, of revolt, of 
lawlessness; we see it on all sides. This spirit of rebellion, 
this chafing against authority, is poisoning our country’s 
blood, is extending itself into every comer of the land, 
affecting every class, robbing of their sacredness the very 
names of father and of mother, destroying the happiness 
of the hearth, desecrating our sanctuaries, undermining 
the stability . . .” 

The sermon continues for pages. This is the second 
instance which we have encountered during the last few 
days of a novelist giving a “ full note ” of a sermon. The 
practice is not one to be encouraged. 


A Name to Conjure With. By John Strange Winter. 

(F. Y. White & Co. 6s.) 

Our acquaintance with the work of Mrs. Stannard is by no 
means complete, but we think we are correct in saying 
that A Name to Conjure With marks a departure in 
her productions. There is throughout the story plain 
evidence of an intention to be truthful and to abandon the 
prettiness of sentimentality. Further, the book is strongly 
imagined, and it is just this imaginative strength—rarest of 
all qualities in fiction and every other art—which, with its 
sincerity, atones in a large measure for the novel’s numerous 
shortcomings. The writing is careless and vulgar, 
and the special pity of this is that Mrs. Stannard has a 
natural gift for good, unaffected, vigorous English. The 
theme is trite, and has been treated over and over again. 
The characters are literary people: our experience of 
“ literary ” novels almost moves us to lay down a rule that 
authors and journalists should never figure in fiction. 
Mrs. Stannard’s heroine is a lady who, from writing tales 
for servants and shop-girls, springs suddenly into fame as 
the author of a really great novel. Mrs. Lessingham (the 
“ name to conjure with ”) and her husband have hitherto 
been poor. Their income is now multiplied, but they 
spend proportionately, and Mr. Lessingham is an invalid, 
and so the famous lady-novelist must continue to work 
hard. One day she comes to a dead stop, takes a glass of 
Green Chartreuse, and proceeds forward with colours 
flying. That is the beginning of the Chartreuse habit. 
The rest of the book is the history of her declension to the 
condition of a secret drunkard, living two lives, presenting 
one face to her husband and the world, and another to 
herself in that study where rows of liqueur bottles lay in a 
locked cupboard. 

Yes, it is very trite, this theme. And Mrs. Stannard is 
sometimes strangely wrong in her details of fact concerning 
the fiscal side of literature. We should like to know, for 
instance, how an author who is content to sell all serial 
rights of a four-thousand word story for thirty-five pounds 
could keep up a household with a wage-list alone of four 
hundred a year. Mrs. Lessingham would have got at 
least sixty or seventy pounds for a story. The specimens 
of reviews and the remarks as to the attitude of the best 
magazines are also, to be frank, absurd. Yet the sheer 
imagination which is brought to bear on the domestic, the 
artistic, and the spiritual existence of this hard-driven 
woman is such that minor faults, whether of taste or of 
accuracy, do not seriously count. The book is, when you 
have cut into the marrow of it, sound, strong, and con¬ 
vincing ; it is convincing even in its “ happy ” conclusion. 


Notes on Novels. 

[These notes on the week’s Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow .] 

Little Novels of Italy. By Maurice Hewlett. 

Five short stories by the author of The Forest Lovers. 
The titles: “ Madonna of the Peach-Tree,” “ Ippolita in 
the Hills,” “The Duchess of Nona,” “Messer Cino and 
the Live Coal,” and “ The Judgment of Borso.” All have 
appeared in periodicals. (Chapman & Hall. 6s.) 

On Trial. By “Zack.” 

The first long novel by the author of Life is Life, re¬ 
printed from Blackwood. A dramatic, tragic love story of 
Devonshire folk. Though this is longer than her previous 
tales, there is no falling off in “ Zack’s ” tenseness. (Black¬ 
wood. 0s.) 

Gillan the Dreamer. By Neil Munho. 

This is the story which the author of John Splendid has 
been contributing to Good Words under the title “ The 
Paymaster’s Boy.” “ What boy’s this ? ” said the General, 
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looking at Gilian with surmising eyes. “ He puts me in 
mind of—of—of—of an old tale somewhere with a sunny 
day in it.” A pretty story, of a poetical, sensitive visionary 
cast among old soldiers. (Isbister. 6s.) 

Even If. By J. Morgan De Groot. 

The sequel to the same author’s story A Lotus Flower. . 
At the end of that work, Hilda, driven from her husband 
Emile by his “ cold intellectuality,” and driven from her 
friend Gerard by his too passionate ardour, disappears to 
start life afresh. This book takes up the story at that 
point. Hilda is found in Stockholm in the first chapter. 
The same wistful, poetical feeling permeates the new book. 
(Blackwood. 6s.) 

Miranda of the Balcony. By A. E. W. Mason. 

A new novel by the author of The Courtship of Morrice. 
Buckler.' Mr. Mason’s crowded narrative has good old- 
fashioned chapter headings. Chapter III., for instance, 
treats of a gentleman with an agreeable countenance, and 
of a woman’s face in a mirror”; Chapter IX., “Shows 
the use which a blind man may make of a dark night ” ; 
Chapter XIX., “ Tells of Chamock’s wanderings in 
Morocco, and of a walnut-wood door.” (Macmillan. 6s.) 

A Corner of the West. By E. H. Fowler. 

Miss Fowler is the sister of the author of A Double 
Thread, and this is her first full-grown novel, although she 
has written stories for children. It is a quiet, pretty, 
sympathetic tale of simple people, with incidental 
" Fowlerisms.” Thus: “Once an acquaintance always 
an acquaintance, like clergymen and mortgages; but I 
thought that acquaintances sometimes grew into friends, 
just as thirty years ago I thought that ponies grew into 
horses.” (Hutchinson. 6s.) 

A Lost Lady of Old Years, By John Buchan. 

Another “auld Highland story,” by the author of 
John Burnet of Burns. Mr. Buchan, in a dedication 
strangely reminiscent of the dedication of Stevenson’s 
Kidnapped , describes his period as “ the bleak side of the 
’45.” Old friends figure in these pages—Lord Lovat and 
Murray of Broughton among them. The lost lady is 
Murray’s wife. (Lane. 6s.) 

A Corner of Asla. By Hugh Clifford. 

A new volume in the Overseas Library. Mr. Clifford’s 
sub-title describes the book as “ Tales and Impressions of 
Men and Things in the Malay Peninsula,” on which his 
books In Court and Kampong and Studies in Brown 
Humanity prove him an authority. “The Death March 
of Kulop Sumbing,” “ The Vigil of Pa’ Tua, the Thief ”— 
these are two of the stories. (Unwin. 2s.) 

The Shadow of the Bear. By Headon Hill. 

“ A man riding a bicycle turned out of the comparative 
seclusion of Curzon-street and steered, in one unfaltering 
curve, into the thick of the Piccadilly traffic. The action 
in itself betokened self-confidence and nerve, and the 
possession of those qualities was further suggested by the 
rider’s clear grey eyes.” That is the beginning, and the 
practised reader knows that the rider is to pass through 
perils unnumbered and come out “ on top.” It is so. The 
Bear is, of courso, Russia. (Pearson. 3s. 6d.) 

The Heiress of the Season. By Sir William Maonay. 

A passage from Sydney Smith serves as the novelist’s 
motto: “ I have got into all my London feelings, which 
come to me immediately I pass Hyde Park Corner. I am 
heartless, selfish, indolent, worldly and frivolous. Pardon 
the vices inevitable in the greatest of cities.” The story 
is of London society to-day. On page 312, Jock and Maud 
forswear for ever horse-couping noblemen, touting honour- 
ables, looting dowagers, and all fiashy acquaintances. 
(Smith, Elder. 6s.) 


The Patten Experiment. By Mary E. Mann. 

“ How does a man and his family live on eleven shillings 
a week ? ” was the question which .the Rev. Eustace Patten 
and his wife Rica and certain other young people set out 
to answer practically by starting the Patten experiment. 
How they succeeded is explained in this pleasant comedy 
by the author of The Cedar Star. (Unwin. 6s.) 

The Red Rag of Ritual. By George Cusack. 

A story for the times. In the first chapter a street 
child and a ritualistic priest confer. “ I should think God 
likes Catholics,” she remarks, “ ’cos they give Him pretty 
things. / should.” “ Being a Catholic isn’t all pretty 
things,” he said; “ there are hard things too.” The child 
becomes the heroine of the book, and prevents the Rev. 
Francis Philmore from going over to Rome. To such as 
are interested in points of ceremony and creed it should 
be fascinating. (Warne. 6s.) 

Sellouts’ Manager. By Mrs. Ormiston Chant. 

Sellctits was a music-hall, and its manager was Mr. 
Paul Blake, gentleman and philanthropist. Mrs. Ormiston 
Chant, whose views on the proper control of music-halls 
are well known, has apparently written this story (just as 
Sir Walter Besant wrote All Sorts and Conditions of Men ) 
to bring the model house of entertainment nearer. A viva¬ 
cious, good-humoured, free-and-easy book. (Richards. 6s.) 

Nell Gwyn’s Diamond. By I. Hooper. 

A story of adventure and peril, by the author of His 
Grace o' th' Gunne and The Minister's Conversion. As to the 
present resting-place of Nell Gwyn’s diamond opinions 
differ. Some say'it is in the possession of the Jesuits; 
some that a shrine in Spain harbours it; a certain V.C. 
declares that it decorates an idol in the Punjaub. In the 
present spirited volume it leads Mr. Aysgarth a very 
entertaining dance. (Black. 6s.) 

The Greatest Gift. By A. W. Marchmont. 

The greatest gift is, of course, “ a woman’s heart; the 
heart of her I loved.” A somewhat melodramatic story, 
with a pretty ending. The part of beneficent disentangler 
is played by the kindly editor of the Middlingham Keening 
News —a new position for the Fourth Estate. (Hutchin¬ 
son. 6s.) 

Under the Sjambok. By G. H. Russell. 

This is timely, for it is a tale of adventure in the Trans¬ 
vaal. “ ‘ Yes, mister,’ said Solomon [after Babijan had 
been shot], ‘ ’e was a good old feller in spite of his black 
skin, so we’ll find a ’ole to put ’im in.’ In less than ton 
minutes an ant-bear hole held all that remained of tho 
once feared and mighty witch-doctor. A big stone was 
rolled across the mouth, and we then descended into the 
valley of the great Letaba river.” (Murray. 6s.) 

A Crimson Crime. By G. Manville Fenn. 

Mr. Fenn is always spirited, brisk, and sensational. All 
his qualities are again in full force here. After the second 
inquest Oliver’s innocence is established, and the wedding 
lends joy to the last page. (Chatto & Windus. 6s.) 

Shams. Anonymous. 

This work, which is dedicated “ to those who might mako 
society a better thing than it is,” supplies a hectic picture of 
the sinfulness of certain artistic London sets. The central 
sinner is Lord Edensor. He talks like this : “Twenty— 
the age of hopes and dreams and possibilities. You can 
adore Beauty in a garret. Not all the silken tissues or 
gorgeous jewels of the East are worth her exquisite 
nudity. ...” and so forth. A silly book. (Greening. 
3s. 6d.) 

TnE Brown Girls. By R. Neisii. 

Thirteen tales and sketches, light and flippant, by th 
author of The Others. (Arrowsmith. Is.) 
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A Forgotten Notable Novel. 

I do not now remember the date oi the appearance of 
My Trivial Life and Misfortune. It was recommended to 
me as a clever book, and I found it a great deal more. 
So lasting was the impression it left upon me that I 
have constantly wondered ever since how it came to have 
no successor. True, Poor Nellie foEowed it, but at such 
an immense intellectual distance that I could with difficulty 
be induced to accept it as a work of the same author. 
The long silence of “A Plain Woman” leads me to 
conclude that she gave us all herself in the striking story 
of her misfortune and trivial life. Sainte-Beuve once said, 
inaccurately, that every woman has a novel in her. 
Neither the average woman nor the average man has any 
such thing. For the most part we are docile sheep, who 
neither perceive where we are going nor whither we have 
gone, nor what we have done, nor what we expect to do. 
The blows of fate feU us; but generaUy we are incapable 
of shaping our experiences in perspective. UnhappEy the 
vast majority nowadays has betaken itself to fiction, and 
we are flooded with cheap and vulgar trash which means 
nothing, introduces us to no character worth knowing, 
does not help us to make new friends as the creative 
fiction of old did, adds no new personality to our museum, 
teUs us no tale we are not ready to forget with the last 
page. 

Jane Austen’s women, George Meredith’s women and 
many of his men, Thackeray’s men and some of his women, 
Dickens’s men, Scott’s men and women, Turgenev’s and 
Balzac’s men and women—all these are persons we know, 
remember, and gladly welcome at any time. Of whose 
creations among the modem novelists, clever and successful 
as they may be, can one say so much ? Stevenson’s style is 
ever a delight, the man himself most charming; but what 
character of serious and lasting value has he given us ? 
He has given us himself athwart his work, and it is 
much ; but he has not added a solid man or woman, unless 
we except Allan Breck, to our gaUery of portraits in 
fiction. 

Now the claim I lay for My Trivial Life and Misfortune 
is precisely the merit of being written upon the plan which 
every reading of new fiction proves to me is the best. I 
cannot predict what the future novelist may hold in store 
for the surprise and deEght of the readers who wiE succeed 
us; but this I do know about the present—the popular 
novelists of the day never introduce us to a single 
character whom we succeed in knowing and under¬ 
standing, we succeed in detesting or loving, like personal 
acquaintances. The present - day popular novelists’ 
sole preoccupation is to write clever things about 
their characters, and as a rule they mistake flippancy, 
vulgarity, and obscurity for cleverness. Instead of making 
us see how the men and women they write about saw, 
their concern is to show us how they see such men and 
women. The result is that we lay down these cheap, 
unworked, and alarmingly popular new novels with a 
feeling of depression and time lost, having learnt nothing, 


having met nobody worth meeting or capable of being 
remembered, not even having enjoyed a temporary dis¬ 
traction. The distinctive notes of the fiction of the 
hour are: vulgarity, an absence of Hterary flavour, and 
a cheap abuse of smart and trivial dialogue. 

Hence the singular individuaEty of such a book as 
My Trivial Life and Misfortune. Here is a book written by 
a lady in the dear old-fashioned sense of the word—a 
woman who looks at life with the eyes of a retiring, weE- 
bred woman. She brings to this inappreciable quaEty— 
that quality which claims sisterhood with the refined and 
gentle outlook of Jane Austen—a keen sense of humour, 
a caustic wit, the rare capacity of finding material for 
observation, and a marveEous art of Eving in the duEest 
and most hopeless surroundings. I do not hesitate to call 
My Trivial Life and Misfortune a great book, a book worthy 
of a modest place on the shelf of our classical novelists. 
For these reasons: it is admirably weE written, as they 
used to write in the days when English literature was 
framed and fashioned; quiet, dignified, not too perfumed 
or dazzling, without a taint of epigram: it is not clever 
writing, it is genuine. How diminishing are those 
deEghtful qualifies in our Hterature—genuineness and 
spontaneity! Unfortunately the author is not an artist, 
and she lacks charm. Hence her book is far too long, 
and is crowded with details by no means essential. Much 
of the conversation—a faithful reproduction of the deadly 
duE conversation of the duE Efe she so admirably por¬ 
trays—might with advantage have been cut down. 

There is none of the eloquence, none of the brilliance, 
the intensity of Charlotte Bronte, none of the deEcate 
wit and enchanting suggestive raiEery and humour 
of Jane Austen, none of the large phEosophy and 
wide observation of George EEot; and yet something of 
these three great women writers enters into a more 
ponderous whole, which oontains so much less genius than 
any of the three. 

But the fact remains that when you have closed the 
book you have made several unforgettable acquaintances, 
mostly, I must admit, of a detestable kind. That the 
writer takes first rank—in the background, if you will, 
but stifi in the first rank—is proven by the fact that we 
learn to loathe the characters she offers for our loathing, 
and to ridicule, as we ridicule Eving persons, those she 
intends us to ridicule. Where wiff you find a more hate¬ 
ful snob than Bigardy-Wrenstone ? She pursues him 
remorselessly, and draws him as only a British author can 
draw that exclusively British genus—the snob. The 
portrait is a triumph of untutored art. And what pungent 
wit and humour go to the buEding up of the figure! No 
iE- temper, no exasperation, but perfect breading and 
a deEcious sense of the ridiculous! As portraits, Aunt 
Jane and the admirable Catherine are quite as good in 
their way—Aunt Jane, in particular, is a masterly delinea¬ 
tion of feminine imbecEity and righteousness. We are 
hardly touched by the tragedy of the poor woman’s 
last years because we are so intensely conscious of her 
exasperating individuaEty. She is so real to us that we 
cannot help a muttered “ serves her right ” when Nemesis 
overtakes ner and she is punished for her disagreeable 
righteousness. Such preaching, Bible-quoting unamiabiEty 
as that of Aunt Jane deserves almost any fate, though one 
would rather that destiny did not wait until a woman grows 
old and feeble to punish her. And how restrained the 
portrait of the admirable Catherine—intriguer, blood¬ 
sucker, hypocrite, pseudo-philanthropist, a creature of 
ferocious, grasping greed! Truly a monument of unlovely 
British vices, committing crime to Bible quotations in the 
name of the Lord. As an exposure of the futiEty of the 
duE domestic martyrdom of women, of the petty absorption 
of their minds and souls in a worthless round of duties, 
of their arid hourly sacrifices, I know nothing more 
striking. 

Hannah Lynch. 
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Two Plays. 

“ The Devil’s Disciple.’’ 

It is, characteristic of the London stage that Mr. George 
Bernard Shaw’s comedy, “ The Devil’s Disciple,” after 
having long since proved its quality by a success in 
America, should be introduced to London at—Kenning- 
ton. None the less credit, however, to Mr. Murray 
Carson for producing it. It is a brilliantly bad 
play. We have sometimes thought that Mr. Shaw 
writes indefensible plays for the mere fighter’s pleasure of 
defending them; and no doubt when the time comes he 
will defend this one as he has defended others. 

The action of “ The Devil’s Disciple ” passes in New 
Hampshire during the American War of Independence, 
1777 . The first act is in the house of the late Timothy 
Dudgeon. There are present the relict; her elder son, 
Richard, a bad man (the Devil’s disciple); her younger son, a 
fool; Essie, a bastard of the dead man’s brother; Anthony 
Anderson (the minister) and his wife, Judith; the lawyer, 
and various relatives. The will is read, and, to the general 
surprise and disgust, Richard the wicked is named heir. 
That is all; but the act is masterly from end to end. The 
right atmosphere is got with firm, simple precision, and 
every character is admirably sketched. The reading of 
the will in extenso is contrived with a resourcefulness and a 
natural aptitude for stagecraft unworthy neither of, Ibsen 
nor of Dumas pere. It is a wonderful will; and one is 
conscious of a desire to have known the testator, who must 
have been very like his son Richard—a kind heart, a 
bitter tongue, and the sworn foe of sentimentality and 
religiosity—a projection, in fact, of “ G. B. S.” 

It is in the second act that Mr. Shaw’s waywardness 
begins. One gradually discovers then that the first act 
has no bearing on the action whatever, except to introduce 
the three leading characters—Richard, and the parson 
and his wife. All this business of the will, these humours 
of conventional mourning, this elaborate picture of the 
Dudgeon family, have nothing to do with the play itself. 
The play starts again. We are at the parson’s. British 
soldiers are about. They find Richard alone with Mrs. 
Anderson, Mr. Anderson having been called to a pastoral 
visit, and taking Richard to be the parson they arrest him. 
Now, arrest is a mere preliminary to death. Richard 
accepts the situation. Mrs. Anderson accepts it, though 
she has professed to loathe the man. And when the 
parson returns he also seemingly accepts it, and departs 
hurriedly, none knows whither. It will be observed that 
the plot is trite. 

Act III. is in three scenes. In the first, Mrs. Anderson, 
who believe s her husband to .be a coward, confesses that 
Richard’s heroism has aroused her love, and Richard 
astutely repulses her. In the second, Richard is tried by 
court-martial and sentenced to death. In the third, 
Richard is within a hundred seconds of being hung when 
the parson arrives at the head of militia powerful enough 
to treat with the English, and Richard is set free. This 
third act is an amazing mixture. The scene between 
Richard and Mrs. Anderson contains, among other good 
things, a tine exposition of Richard’s motives in allowing 
himself to die for the minister; but Mrs. Anderson’s 
sudden love for him, so freely expressed, is quite uncon¬ 
vincing. The court-martial is one of the best scenes in 
the play. The officers, especially General Burgoyne, with 
his “ Let me persuade you to be hanged,” are superb. 
Nevertheless, the court-martial is inexcusable. For it is 
farce, brilliant farce which continually boils over with 
marvellous wit and humour, but still farce, and utterly 
out of harmony with the rest of the play—cast in a different 
mould, composed in a different key. The scene of execu¬ 
tion is feeble. It should have been thrilling, but Mr. 
Shaw was too much occupied with being funny to attend 
to tho dramatic opportunities of the situation. The con¬ 


clusion is just like comic opera, and ope feels the need of 
Offenbach’s strains as the curtain falls. 

To sum up, the first act is comedy of the highest order, 
but it might have been omitted. The second scene of the 
third act is farce of the highest order, but it should be 
rewritten as comedy. The rest of the play is by turns 
weak, sublime, infantile, clever, and incomprehensible. 
Motives are not clearly exposed, and characters are not 
consistent. The parson, for example, is quite a model and 
unexceptionable parson in the first act, but in the second 
he is for ever talking like ,“G. B. S.” “The Devil’s 
Disciple” is the least satisfactory play of Mr. Shaw’s 
which we have read or seen, except “ Widowers’ Houses.” 
It is inferior to “ Arms and the Man ” and to everything 
in Plays, Pleasant and Unpleasant. But it is not a pieoe to 
be ignored. It comprises Mr. Shaw’s worst, and his best 
also. To see the first act and come away is to come away 
with the impression that Mr. Shaw is the dramatist of the 
future. To stay is to feel that he may never be anything 
■ else. 


“ The Moonlight Blossom.” 

If for nothing else, Mr. C. B. Femald’s “ The Moonlight 
Blossom,” produced at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre by 
Mr. Forbes Robertson and Mrs. Patrick Campbell, deserves 
notice because it breaks the terrible circle of insularity in 
which nearly all our plays are enclosed. It gives a new 
atmosphere, awakens a dormant set of sensibilities—like 
Maeterlinck; and therefore we must be grateful, not only 
to Mr. Fernald, but to those who have the courage to 
perform his piece before an audience necessarily uncom¬ 
prehending and apathetic. The production of it is an 
effort in the cause of dramatic art, not an appeal to the 
box-office. But it is by no means a good play. It is not 
even as good a play as we had the right to expect from 
Mr. Fernald. Mr. Fernald wrote “ The Cat and the 
Cherub,” a melodrama clumsy, crude, amateurish, but 
interesting and remarkable. “The Cat and the Cherub” 
was in the best sense dramatic, and it evoked that unmis¬ 
takable frisson in the theatre which only a genuine 
dramatist is capable of evoking. But though it was 
dramatic, it was nothing else. Now, “The Moonlight 
Blossoip ” has several virtues, but it is not dramatic. 
Given the theme, it is neatly enough constructed. The 
dialogue is admirable in its appropriateness, simplicity, 
and real literary beauty; and there is quaint wit in it. 
Bummawashi, the boastful drunkard, says: “I am 
powdered with the dust of maidens’ wings. For me 
women have forsaken their young.” But when we have 
praised the dialogue, and appreciated the charm of the 
decorations and costumes (due to Mr. Alfred Parsons, 
A.R.A.), we have finished with esteem. The basis 
of the plot is feebly melodramatic — not at all, to our 
thinking, distinctively Japanese, but something “Adelphie” 
expressed in terms of Japanese law and custom. Nor 
has Mr. Fernald apparently made any sustained attempt 
to portray the Japanese spirit. No one who has 
spent even a single intimate evening with some of the 
numerous Japanese who come to London to learn 
English applied art and English shipbuilding could be 
for a moment under the illusion that Mr. Fernald had 
given us Japan. “The Moonlight Blossom,” spiritually, 
is no more Japanese than the Japanese umbrellas in 
Regent-street. It is something between East and West— 
as though England and Japan had met on arid Perim and 
manufactured a concoction utterly foreign to both. Pos¬ 
sibly this fact, possibly the fact that the theme is essen¬ 
tially weak and artificial, accounts for the dulness which 
pervades much of the play. There you have it: despite 
its literary charm and the freshness of certain aspects of 
it, “The Moonlight Blossom” is apt to be tedious. All 
that intelligent acting could do was done. 
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Things Seen. 

Parker’s Immortality. 

The cottage garden was an orchard in miniature, and the 
size and bloom of the fruit proclaimed the excellence of 
the stock and the care with which the trees had been 
tended. 

“ Your fruit looks very well,” I remarked to the old 
woman. 

“ Yes, they’re good trees,” she answered, speaking 
eagerly, as gossips will with a stranger to whom all 
their thoughts are new. “ My husband taught me fruit 
farming. He’s been dead eleven years. I shall be seventy- 
nine next March, and I was married fifty years ago. No, 
I’ve never lived anywhere else. We came straight here 
on the day I was married, and my husband planted all 
these trees the same year. My husband was head gardener 
to old Mr. Chesham, the father of the young gentleman 
who’s lodging in the next cottage, so he knew all about 
fruit farming. Sometimes I think I ought to have travelled 
more. I’ve never been further than Hastings. Oh, yes, 
I manage all right. I sell the fruit. It’s good selling 
fruit. There are some ladies in Hastings give me nine 
shillings a bushel for those Blenheim OraDges. And then 
I bake bread for the hoppers. My husband’s mother 
taught me to bake. He persuaded her to stay a week here 
and teach me. My husband was a great one for learning 
and teaching. Then there’s Mr. Chesham—that’s a help 
to me. He always comes here during the hopping season. 
He’s a literary gentleman. He often talks of my husband. 
He says the best part of his writing is the bits about the 
country, and he often says to me: ‘ Mrs. Parker, that’s 
due to your husband. He made me love the country, and 
taught me all I know about it.’ We have long talks in 
the evening, sometimes. Mr. Chesham doesn’t need to 
make any money. When I ask him why he sits writing 
and writing all day, he says because he wants to be 
remembered after he is dead. It may be all very well for 
writing folk to want to do good to people after they are 
dead, but it’s quite enough for me to get through the 
day without thinking what’s going to happen to other 
people after I’m dead and buried. I put my shoulder out 
last winter—fell down them steps- -and that makes me a 
bit slow. I’ve got as much as I can do without thinking 
of who comes after me. Did you see the text hanging on 
the wall of Mr. Chesham’s room. My neice painted it for 
him. I wanted her to choose something from the Bible, 
but Mr. Chesham chose that about leaving a memory 
behind him. Oh, yes! I get along all right. The 
hoppers pay a good price for my bread, and the fruit 
sells well; and there’s Mr. Chesham! My shoulder 
troubles me now and then, but I’ve got along without 
help from anybody since my husband died.” 

• • • • • 

Yet, I think, Parker did not wholly die eleven years 
ago. As I went my way I found myself wondering if, 
somewhere in the shades, he has yet met that poet who 
lived eighteen hundred years ago, the poet who wrote 

Non cmiiH moriar; multaque pars mei 

Vitabit Libitinam. 


Memoirs of the Moment. 

Scotland, more than ever this season, has been the most 
highly favoured of nations by visitors. The Queen and 
her Court are there, and the Prince of Wales, two of his 
daughters, and his son-in-law are there. The Duke and 
Duchess of York and their children are there. So are the 
Duke and Duchess of Connaught and their children, the 


Princess Henry of Battenberg and hers. The Duke of 
Cambridge has been there. Mr. Balfour is, as usual, there. 
Finally, Lord George Hamilton and Lord Selborne, 
addressing Scottish audiences for the Government, are to 
have set-offs in Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and Mr. 
Asquith addressing Scottish audiences on behalf of the 
Opposition. 


The Dysart Trust, which was set up for twenty-one 
years from the death of the present Earl’s grand¬ 
father, came to an end last Saturday, on which day he 
obtained for the first time full control over his Ham 
and other estates. Lord Dysart’s father, who led a merry 
life as Lord Huntingtower, did not live to inherit the 
earldom. In spite of the numerous escapades in which, 
from time to time, he figured publicly, he was a man of 
many excellences of heart. Of his generosity, of a sort, 
there was no doubt; and it has needed the careful manage¬ 
ment of twenty-one years to pull the property round to 
anything like its old prosperity. Lord Dysart is the Lord- 
Lieutenant of the County of Rutland—a distinction he 
owed certainly not to the size of his property in that 
minute county, but to the favour of Mr. Gladstone, who 
had had the pleasure of hailing in the young man a 
convert from Unionism to Home Rule. 


A nice question in ethics is again raised by the arrest 
this week of two sailors charged with having committed 
cannibalism on a raft, after the wreck of their vessel. To 
take life is not always to commit murder, or the soldier and 
the hangman were an extinct species. The community has 
the power of life and death. And what, then, is a com¬ 
munity ? The definition of it is a matter of some verbal 
difficulty if it is so worded as to exclude a company of ship¬ 
wrecked mariners on the high seas. They are isolated 
from the rest of their kind by barriers more decisive than 
those that divide most of the countries of Europe from 
each other. They are their own senate and their own law¬ 
makers. If five men must all die unless one dies to give 
them sustenance; and if all agree and draw lots, and the 
man who draws doom is immolated, how are the survivors 
to be regarded by theologians or by lawgivers ? Doctors of 
divinity differ; and the law temporises. Guilty of murder, 
a jury, not many years ago, found two such hapless 
culprits, at the direction of Lord Coleridge, who, never¬ 
theless, instantly liberated them. 


Mr. Louis Garvin has been saying his good-byes this 
week to the Newcastle Daily Chronicle , prior to his removal 
to London, where he takes up his appointment on the 
Daily Telegraph on November 1 . “A journalist is a kind 
of bat who flits by night, and who loses, as the years go 
by, the friends of the day.” So Mr. Garvin, at a farewell 
dinner in the North the other evening, declared, adding his 
surprise to find, when the parting-time came, that he had 
forfeited so few and kept so many. Refusing to accept 
the praises proper enough to the occasion, Mr. Garvin 
remarked it was sometimes said that this or that article 
was from the pen of this or that person, whereas “ a paper 
—a real paper—is the product, not of an individual, but 
of a corporation.” The members of such a staff, said 
Mr. Garvin, are “ flesh of each other’s flesh, and blood of 
each other’s blood.” In short, a great paper imposes its 
own traditions on receptive minds. Lord Brougham, when 
he wrote a whole number of the Edinburgh Review, did not 
produce a more homogeneous periodical than the Saturday 
Review of the sixties, done by a score of different hands, 
and under an editor who himself did not write a syllable. 
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Correspondence. 

Misconceptions. 

Sie, —Will you allow me apace to endorse every word 
of the masterly article by “ Z ” on “ The Ineligible 
Elegy ” ? Literature has always seemed to me an influence 
that should be vital in any real education. But, in spite 
of floods of talk on various “ systems ” and “ schemes,” 
the ordinary school routine remains singularly lacking in 
either applied psychology, applied sympathy, or applied 
common sense. While this is so, literature, which dies 
with drudgery, must suffer many deaths. Often the actual 
teachers are not to blame, but examiners, head masters, 
and other “people of importance” are still at their old 
work of inhibiting natural growth. 

Surely it is enough only to mention the “ Elegy ” to see 
how apart from all that is boyish the poem is. The very 
word “ elegy ” marks it as such. What has a schoolboy 
to do with elegies ? But I have never found that that 
argument produces any impression. 

The truth is, sir, that, besides psychology, the school¬ 
master often lacks literary appreciation. What is artificial, 
what goes by rule, appeals to those to whom rules are as 
the breath of their nostrils. What is free and noncon¬ 
forming they instinctively feel to be dangerous to scholastic 
rectitude. 

Now, observe, the boy is at the other pole. He hates 
rules, he loves what is unrestrained. Hence an eternal 
antagonism, except in those rare cases where teachers 
never lose their love of freedom. 

But there is a third force noting against school litera¬ 
ture—prudery. We must have a young person literature. 
The great taboo lies on the reading of “ Hamlet,” of Adam 
Bede , of David Copperjield, and I have been criticised for 
giving, as an upper school prize, The Heart of Midlothian. 
For myself, I think that all this fear for the young person 
has the reverse of the intended effect. That opens up 
a wide question. I do not believe in the cleanliness of 
concealment, and I have never found it practically neces¬ 
sary; but, at any rate, the idea of a young person litera¬ 
ture is one barrier to any literature at all. 

Still, when all is said, there remains much unexplained 
perversity in the scholastic selection. Why, for instance, 
choose “ Richard II.,” one of the plays least interesting 
to boys? Why harp on “The Deserted Village,” which 
is as far from personal appeal as is the “ Elegy ” ? Why 
drill pupil teachers in Cowper and in the prosiest pieces of 
his work that can be found ? 1 confess I cannot answer 
these questions. The answers remain among the secrets 
of the scholastic mind. 

What is to be proposed ? It seems so obvious, one would 
have thought, that what is wanted is poetry of action, 
adventure, life. Only with older boys should occasional 
( and short) reflective pieces be introduced. These should 
be varied, for one boy takes to one thing, another to 
another. I have known boys of fifteen really genuinely 
enthusiastic over Ben Jonson’s “Hymn to Diana,” but it 
has the redeeming qualities of shortness and melody. 

All that we need is a little sympathetic psychology, 
a little common sense, a little literary taste, and the freedom 
to apply these endowments. Literature and life will then 
have some organic relationship in the process of growth.— 
I am, Magister. 

September 25, 1899. 


Sir,— Perhaps these two instances of childish miscon¬ 
ception of words may amuse your readers. They are both 
from well-known hymns: 

(1) Can a mother’s tender care 

Cease toward the child she bear ? 


This puzzled me for years. I could never understand 
why a mother should be particularly tender towards a 
bear, even if it was a young one and a “ she ” one. 

(2) When the soft dews of kindly sleep. 

It seems only the other day that I discovered that 
“kindly ” was not the name of a place where “soft Jews ” 
went to sleep.—I am, &c., 

September 25, 1899. Ernley Walrosd. 


Sir, —I have heard the following story told apropos of 
the difficulty to the youthful mind of comprehending Dray’s 
“Elegy.” A master who was superintending a boys’ 
reading-class which was working through the poem asked 
one of his pupils what was the meaning of the line : “ The 
rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep.” The question was 
evidently a poser, and it was some time before the answer 
came : “Four rude old men sleeping in church " ! 

A little girl with whom I am acquainted recently asked 
her mother what a “ consecrated cross-eye bear ” was; the 
explanation of her query being that she had been learning 
(orally) a hymn commencing: “ A consecrated cross I 
bear.”—I am, &c., Ward Muir. 

Liverpool: September 24, 1899. 


Benjamin Jowett and Herbert Spencer. 

Sir, —Mr. McBain is doing good service in calling the 
attention of your readers to the unjustifiable statements of 
the opponents of Herbert Spencer. With regard to the 
definition of “ ancestor-worship ” in Chambers’s New Dic¬ 
tionary, about which a letter appeared a few weeks ago, it 
is to be hoped that in the next edition the word 
“ erroneously ” will be expunged. To say that “ ancestor- 
worship is supposed by Mr. Spencer to be the foundation 
of fill religion ” may be fairly correct: it is for readers of 
Spencer to judge by the evidence he brings forward 
whether this is rightly or “erroneously” supposed; and 
in any case it is not the province of the lexicographer to 
introduce his private opinions in a definition of this sort. 

Mr. McBain’s letter in your issue of September 16 opens 
up wider ground. Dr. Jowett’s allusions to Herbert Spencer 
indicate what the latter himself would probably call a 
strong classical bias, and they bring up once more the 
general question of classical versus scientific education. 
This question has been thoroughly discussed by Mr. 
Spencer in his work on Education, and it is not necessary 
to recapitulate the arguments used by him in support of 
his view that education should be mainly scientific. 

It is not to be wondered at that Jowett should look 
with something like scorn upon Spencer, champion, as he 
is, of such an opposite system of education and an opposite 
school of thought to that which Jowett represented. The 
strong language of Jowett’s allusions to this “ fellow,” fit 
only to be classed among “ repulsive people,” shows 
clearly how an almost exclusively classical education warps 
the mind. In Jowett’s case, the theological bias was also 
greatly in evidence, and the reverence for authority and 
tradition cultivated by classical and theological studies 
combined is sufficient to account for his narrow-minded¬ 
ness, which resulted in his hurling opprobrious epithets at 
the heads of those who differed from him. Spencer’s own 
conduct stands out in great contrast. A man who has 
taken a most prominent part in many controversies, it will 
be said of him that he was always patient under contumely, 
and never returned in kind the contemptuous and con¬ 
temptible language applied to him by many of his 
opponents.—I am, &c., 

W. P. H. 

Norwich: September 25, 1899. 
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“ And Which.” 

Sir, —In a letter headed “And Which,” in your last 
issue, the writer suggests that the word “ and ” is not 
superfluous in such sentences as that instanced by you in 
the Academy of June 24,* and he gives quotations as 
showing good authority for its use. 

But, surely, the sentences he quotes are not similar in 
form to those in question ? 

In Mr. Irving’s quotations “ and ” is used to connect 
qualifications, the first or the first group expressed by 
adjectives, the last by a fuller form, to give impressiveness 
and cadence.—I am, &c., F. A. Allen. 

September 25, 1899. 


Sir, —This “and which” question comes up annually 
with unfailing regularity, and no one—not even Mr. 
Andrew Lang, though he has toyed with it—seems able 
to settle it. May I try to do so ? Thus: 

Many relative sentences (but, of course, not all) are of 
an adjectival nature. Begarded as units, these sentences 
are adjectives in their principal sentences. 

If a substantive is qualified by several adjectives imme¬ 
diately following one another, it is proper to put “ and ” 
before the last adjective. 

Therefore, if a relative sentence is adjectival, and is the 
last of a series of two or more adjectives or adjectival 
clauses, it is proper to put “ and ” before its “ which.” 

Note that, if I am right, your own rule, that “ and ” is 
only permissible when the relative is a reiterated one, is 
not quite broad enough. It would be just as correct to 
write, with Sir Thomas North, 

An army invincible, and which they could not possibly 
withstand, 


Our Prize Competitions. 

Result of No. 1—New Series. 

Last week, the time being ripe, we asked for poems of not more 
than twenty-four lines anticipating the joys of winter. The Rev. 
T. Constable, Huratwood, Baited, has, we think, the best claim to 
the prize for the following spirited lines (in spite of a Shakespearian 
“ howler ” in the third stanza) : 

Old October. 

Hail, old October, bright and ohill, 

First freedman from the summer sun I 
Spice high the bowl, and drink your fill! 

Thank heaven, at last the Bummer’s done! 

Come, friend, my fire is burning bright, 

A fire's no longer out of place, 

How clear it glows I (there’s frost to-night,) 

It looks white winter in the face. 

You’ve been to see “ King John.” You’ve seen 
A noble play : I’m glad you went; 

But what on earth does Shakespeare mean 
By “ winter of our discontent ” ? 

Be mine the Tree that feeds the fire I 
Be mine the sun knows when to set! 

Be mine the months when friends desire 
To tum in here from cold and wet! 

The sentry sun, that glared so long 
O’erhead, deserts his summer post; 

Ay, you may brew it hot and strong : 

“ The joys of winter "—come, a toast! 

Shine on the kangaroo, thou sun I 
Make far New Zealand faint with fear ! 

Don’t hurry back to spoil our fun. 

Thank goodness, old October's here ! 

We quote also three others : 

Winter. 


as to write 

An army which was invincible, and which they could 
not possibly withstand. 

In my opinion, every one of the samples of “and 
which” given by Mr. C. J. Irving is perfectly justifiable. 
The sentence from Her Majesty’s letter, however—“We 
are in the midst of a ministerial crisis, and which I am 
afraid will be followed by others”—is incorrect. No 
adjective immediately precedes the “ and which.” More¬ 
over, the relative sentence is not adjectival at all. It 
comprises a separate statement as to the future, and would 
have been better cast in the form of a separate principal 
sentence—” And I am afraid it will be followed by others.” 

Let me add that an “ and ” before a reiterated “ which ” 
is correct in any case, whether the relative sentence is 
adjectival or not. Thus: “A ministerial crisis which I 
attribute to hidden causes and which I am afraid will be 
followed by others.”—I am, &c., E. A. B. 

September 25, 1899. 


Sir,—T he use of et qui without a preceding qui is not 
only legitimate in French, but it is absolutely necessary in 
the example cited by your correspondent. In 


“ C’est une histoire—pleine de fracas et de furie el qui 
signifie rien ” 

the use of the conjunction is evidently necessary to dis¬ 
tinguish the antecedent of qui, which is clearly histoire and 
not furie. 

It is useful to compare a parallel construction : 


“Une grace un peu manicree et serpentine main qui 
seduisart. ’ ’— Bounjet. 

E. E. J. Glanville. 

Nottingham: Sept. 26, 1899. 


* “ We are in the midst of a ministerial crisis, and which 
I am afraid will be followed by others.” 


Some folks may sigh for summer days, 

To laze and dream among the flowers ; 

Give me old winter’s breezy ways, 

The north wind's sparkling, frosty hours. 

To feel the warm, enkindled blood 
Run circling to my glad heart's core, 

To say with Schiller “ Oh, ’tie good 
To be alive! ” and wish no more. 

To glide along the crispy ice 

With newly sharpened, well-cut skates ; 

Each day to find a new device 
For threes and dainty figure eights. 

And thro’ the woody copse to wend 
Our way, hand joined in hand some night 

When winter stars to Love’s eyes lend 
A newer note, a gladder light. 

Within the fireside's ingle nook, 

So still and quiet as a mouse, 

She knitting, I with pipe and book— 

My favourite, Angel in the House. 

Warmed by the yule-log’s cheerful light, 

Her words of love will seem more tender, 

What memories we’ll weave at night!— 

Four feet upon a brass-bound fender. 

[B. B., Birmingham.] 

The Advent op Winter. 

(With Apologies to Macaulay.) 

Blow, blow, O winds of Autumn ; beat, beat, 0 stormy rain. 

Let loose the floods, strip bare the woods—King Winter comes again. 

Too long we’ve lain in idleness in Summer’s flowery neet, 

But from the north he steppeth forth, shall put our powers to test. 

The stars have felt his frosty breath : the woods have owned his 
Bway ; 

They cast aside their summer pride in glorious disarray. 

Through leafless aisle and ruined choir his challenging trumpets 
ring: 

11 Ho ! far and near the lists are clear: who meets the Northern 
King ! ” 

0 Northern King, oar walls are stout; we make the threshold fast, 

We neither fear thy glittering spear nor wild and stormy blast. 

The winds that prowl and prowl around if they may entrance win— 

Ho! let them prowl, or let them howl, our hearts beat high within. 
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The white enchantment of the enow may hold the world in thrall 
Without; within, fantastic flames go flickering np the wall. 

The magic of romance is ours ; we are stirred to the old unrest, 

And again afire with a strange desire, we follow the wondrous 
quest. 

So all night long we hold the fort, but lo ! at break of day 
At the castle gates the champion waits, and we may not say him 
nay. 

His seal is set on every pane, a challenge fair and free : 

“ Up, up ! arise, and in valiant wise, come buffet a fall with me! ” 

We come, we come, O Northern King ! Loud, loud thy bugles 
blow— 

The wide and glittering heavens above, the wind-swept earth below. 
The joy of battle fills our hearts, and we meet thee face to face 
In the wild delight of a stormy fight and the clash of a steeled 
embraoe. [E. G. H., London.] 

Poems received also from E. W., London : E. H„ Stroud ; 
C. S. M., Tayport; F. B. D., Torquay ; E. C. M. D.. Crediton ; 
N. A., Beckenham; H. G. H., Aldeburgh ; C. F. S., Manchester; 
J. D. A., Ealing ; M. I., Cheltenham ; J. C. J., Chester ; N. P. B., 
Upper Tooting ; F. G. B., West Hartlepool; G. S A.. Ilford ; 
J. F. H„ London (too long for competition) ; and C. C., Newcastle 
(too late). 


Prize Competition' No. 2. 

We offer this week a prize of a guinea for the best English 
quotation suitable to stand as a motto on the title-page of a history 
of the Dreyfus case. 

Bulbs. 

Answers, addressed “Literary Competition, The Academy, 43 
Chancery-lane, W.C.," must reach us not later than the first post 
of Tuesday, October 3. Each answer must be accompanied by 
the coupon to be found in the second column of p. 344 or it can¬ 
not enter into competition. Competitors sending more than one 
attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with a separate 
coupon ; otherwise the first only will be considered. We wish to 
impress on competitors that the task of examining replies is much 
facilitated when one side only of the paper is written upon. It is 
also important that names and addresses should always be given ; 
we cannot consider anonymous answers. 


Books Received. 


Week ending Thursday, September 28. 

THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Farrar (F. W.), Texts Explained..(Longmans) 0/0 

Go wen JH. H.), Church Work in British Columbia.'Longmans) 5,0 

Callow (Rev. C.), Origin and Development of the Creeds .(Elliot Stock) 

Eany Christianity Outside thi Roman Empire. Two Lectures by F. 

Crawford Burkitt.(Cambridge: University Press) 

Staley (Rev. v.), The Ceremonial of the English Church .(Mowbray) 

Matheson (Rev. George), Studies of the Portrait of Christ... (Hodder & Co.) 0/0 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Brain (Belle M.), The Transformation of Hawaii.(Oliphnnt & Co.) 3/0 

Meakin (Budgett), The Moorish Empire .(Swan Sonnensohein) 16/0 

Douglas (Sir George), James Hogg .(Oliphant & Co.) 1/6 

Parker (Joseph), A Preacher’s Life.(Hodder <fe Co.) 6 0 


POETRY AND BELLES LETTRES. 

Leighton (F. F.), Life and Books.(T. Fisher Unwin) 0/0 

Heijermans, jun. (H.), The Ghetto. Adapted by C. B. Fernald. 

~ ,, „ x „ „ (Heinemann) 1/0 

I attinson (J. S.), Far-Ben, or Poems in Many Moods. 

(Swan Sonnenschein) 4/0 

EDUCATIONAL. 

French and Osborn. Elementary Algebra.(Churchill) 4/0 

J>e Vogutf. Caeurs Russes.(Macmillan) 2/6 

Stephen (Katherine), French History for Schools .(Macmillan) 3 6 

r othcrmgham (James), Wordsworth’s Prelude .(Marshall) 1,0 

House (W. H. I).), Greek Iambic Verse.(Cambridge: University Press) 0/0 

Prometheus Bound of ^Eschylus. Edited by H. Rackham. 

~ . (Cambridge: University Press) 2/0 

rerner (Annie G.), The (. hildren s Guide to the French Language. 

„ ,, . (Blackwood) 1/6 

Mercier (A.), Handbook of French Composition.(Blackwood) 16 

Paradise Lost. Edited by T. Page . (Moffat & Co ) 2/0 

Stones from the Northern Sagas. Edited by A. F. Major and E. K. 
Speight.(Marshall] 


SCIENCE. 

Petty (Sir William), Economic Writings. Edited by C. H. Hull. 

(Cambridge: University Press) 

The International Geography. By Soventy Authors. Edited by H. R. Mill. 

(Newnes) 16 0 

Moffat'$ Science Reader IfI. ..(Moffat & Co.} 1 /0 


ART. 


Nicholson (W.), Twelve Portraits.... ...(Heinemaun) 21 0 

Baldry (A. L.), Sir John Millais .(Bell) 7/6 

Stevenson (R. A. M.), Velasquez..(Bell) 6/0 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Smart (William), The Distribution of Income .. 

Bund (W. A.), The Story of Ice. 

Purgatory: a translation from Dante by A. C. Aucbmity 


(Macmillan) 

.....(Newces) 


6/0 

1/0 


De Brnth & Beatty. Over-Pressure . 

The Process Year Book. Ejited by W. Gamble 

Chums. Annual Volume. 

Youna England. Annual Volume. 

Child s Own Magazine. Annual Volume . 

Life s Possibilities. Edited by E. A. D. 

Henty (G. A.), Yule-Tide Yarns . 

Meade (L. T.), Light o’ the Morning . 

Cole (W. E.). Mabel’s Prince Wonderful . 

Haverfleld (E. L.), Nancy’s Fancier .. 

Stuart (Hamisb), Lochs and Loch Fishing. 


(Williams & Norgale) 5 0 

.(Philip A Son) 3/0 

.(Penrose & Co.) 

.(Ca^selh 8/1) 

'Sunday School Union) 6 0 
(Sunday School Union) L0 

. (Mowbrav & Co ) 

.(Longman*) 6/0 

.(Chambers) 6/0 

.(Chambers) 2/6 

.(Chambers) 2/6 

.(Chapman & Hall) 10/0 


NEW EDITIONS. 

Otway (T.), Venice Preserved.(Dent) 

Cicero. De Officii*. Translated by G. B. Gardner .(Methuen) 

Ocnmo (Bernardino), The Tragedy. Edited by O. E. Plumtre 

TJ . , .. (Grant Richards) 

Livingstone (David), Missionary Travels and Researches.(Murray) 


*** New Novels are acknowledged elsewhere. 


2/6 

6/0 

0/0 


Special cloth cases for binding the half-yearly volume of 
the Academy can he supplied for 1«. each . The price of the 
hound half-yearly volume is 8 s. 9d. Communications should he 
addressed to the Publisher, 43, Chancery-lane. 

NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF "POT POURRI FROM 
A SURREY CARDEN.” 

ON OCTOBER 4. LARGE CROWN 8vo, 7s 64. 

MORE POT-POURRI 

FROM A SURREY GARDEN. 

By Mrs. C. W. EARLE, 

Anthor of “ Pot-Pourri from a Surrey Garden.” 


London : SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 

NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 11 THE PRIDE OF LIFE.” 

JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE HEIRESS OF THE SEASON. 

By Sir WM. MAONAY, Bart., 

Author of “ The Fall of a Star," “ The Pride of Life,” &c. 


London : SMITH, ELDER A CO„ 16, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


THE BOOKMAN 

For OCTOBER, 

Beady noxt week. Price Sixpence, begins a new volume, and is a number of 
altogether exceptional interest and importance. It contains New Poems by 

A. 0. SWINBURNE 

AN It 

THEODORE WATTS DUNTON, 

A 

SEPARATE PLATE PORTRAIT, Reproduced in Half-tone Photogravure, of 

DR. RIOHARD GARNETT, O.B. 

(From a photograph specially taken for the Bookman), 

AND 

ALL THE USUAL FEATURES, INCLUDING ARTICLES ON 

THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN INOLESANT,” 

BOMB AUTUMN BOOK-COVERS, 

THE NEW LIBRARY OF FAMOUS LITERATURE, 

•t N it 

REVIEWS OF THE MOST IMPORTANT BOOKS OF THE MONTH BY 

M. H. Bpiolmann, Dr. Hay Fleming, 

Dr. William Wallace, Prof. Macalistcr, T. Klrkup, 
and Joseph Jacobs. 

The number is illustrated by over 30 new portraits of well-known and 
popular Authors. 

London : HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Row, E.C., 

And all Bookseller and Newsagents. 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


READY SHORTLY. 

THE HOLY GOSPELS. 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS FROn THE OLD MASTERS OF THE XIVth, XVth, AND XVIth CENTURIES. 

More than three hundred works, dealing exclusively with the events of our Lord’s life, have been chosen from among the greatest examples of the Italian 
German, Flemish, and French Schools for the subject of these Illustrations. These Pictures, distributed as they are amongst the Churches and Galleiies of the 
civilised world, are here for the first time collected together and presented in proximity to the Sacred Narrative which they were intended to illustrate. Notes 
dealing with the Pictures from the artistic standpoint are contributed by M. EUGENE MUNTZ, Member of the French Institute. The publication includes also a 
Chronological and biographical Table of the Painters whose works are reproduced and a Classified List of the Engravings. The Work contains 881 pages and over 
350 Illustrations, 48 of tneee being separate Plates printed in two tints, Half-bound, paste-grain roan, 17s. fid.; whole-bound, paste-grain roan, 56*. 


PARISH PRIESTS and their PEOPLE in the 

MIDDLE AGES in ENGLAND. By the Rev. E. L. C0TT8, D.D. ; 
With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. fid. 

** Tne book before us is a perfect mine of curious and interesting information, 
and tbe materials are arranged with great skill and judgment. The result is a 1 
graphic picture of the ordinary religious life of medieval England such as, 
for fulness and general accuracy, is to be found nowhere else.”— Guardian, I 
March 8th, 1899. 

“Exactly the sort of l>ook with which every parsonage and every pari-h | 
library in England ought to be furnished.’*— Church Time-, July 14th, 1899. | 

PAPERS and ESSAYS. By the late Rev. George 

WILLIAM GENT, M.A. Edited by the Rev. JOHN HENRY BURN, , 
B.D. With a Memoir by the R { ght Rev. E. B. TALBOT, I).D., Bishop of 
Rochester. Small pest Hvo, cloth boards, 2s. fid. ' 

EARLY OHUROH CLASSICS.—BISHOP SARA- 

PION’S PRAYER-BOOK. An Egyptian Pontifical, about a.d. 350. 
Translated from the Edition of Dr. G. WOBBERMIN, With Introduction 
and Notes. By JOHN WORDSWORTH, D.D., Bishop of Salisbury. 
Small post 8vo, cloth boards, Is. fid. 

EARLY OHUROH CLASSICS— THE EPISTLE of 

8 T. CLEMENT. By the Rev. JOHN A. F. GREGG. Small post Svo, 
cloth boards, Is. 

THE PRAYER-BOOK PSALTER for CHURCH 

and SCHOOL. With Renderings of Difficult Passages from the Revised 
Version, and Short Explanations. By the Rev. ARTHUR CARR, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 

A FIRST BOOK on the BIBLE. By the late 

Bev. Canon GARNIER. Small post hvo, cloth boards, 2s. 

THE FATHERS for ENGLISH READERS — 

CLEMENT of ALEXANDRIA. By tbe Rev. F. R. MONTGOMERY 
HITCHCOCK, B.D. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 8s. 

Sixteen others have already appeared in this Series. 

THE PRIVATE DEVOTIONS of LANCELOT 

ANDREWE8, Bishop of Winchester. Newly Done into English from the 
Recently Discovered Autograph givon by Andrewes to Laud. By the 
Rev. Canon P. G. MEDD, M.A. Bmall post 8vo, cloth boards, is. 

MEDIEVAL OHUROH HISTORY, A SKETCH of. 

By tbe Yen. 8. CHBKTHAM, D.D., Archdeacon of Rochester. Fcap. 
Hvo, cloth boards. Is. Od. 

CONFIRMATION and COMMUNION; or, the 

Royal Priesthood and its Offering. Being Instructions given before and 
sfter Confirmation. By G. H. WHITAKER, M.A. Fcap. 8vo, cloth 
boards, Is. 

HISTORIC CANTERBURY. By the Rev. T. 

NORMAN R0W8ELL. Small post 8vo, limp cloth, fid. 

POPULAR OBJECTIONS to CHRISTIANITY. By 

the Right Rev. A. F. WINNINGTON INGRAM, D.D. Bmall post 8vo, 
limp cloth, fid. 

“THE OORRUPTION which is in the WORLD 

through LUST.” A Sermon Preached in St. Paul's Cathedral on Sundav 
afternoon, February 26tb, 1899, by the Right Rev. A. F. WINNINGTON 
INGRAM, D.D. Small post 8vo, paper cover, Id. 

THE OATHOLIO DOCTRINE of the TRINITY. 

By the late Rev. W. JONES (of Nayland). Small post Hvo, cloth boards, 

Is. Od. 

THE CHURCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

These Publications are issued under the auspices of the Church Historical 
Society , of which the President is the Right Rev. M. Creighton, 1).D., 
Bishop of London. 

XL. THE OANONS of 1571 in ENGLISH and 

LATIN. With Notes by the Rev. WILLIAM E. COLLINS, M.A. 
Small post 8vo, paper cover, Od. 

LVHI. QUEEN ELIZABETH’S DEFENCE of her 

PROCEEDINGS in CHDHCII and STATE. With an Introductory 
Essay on the Northern Rebellion. By the Rev. WILLIAM E. COLLINS, 
M.A. Demy 8vo, paper cover, Od. 

.4 Complete List of the Church Historical Society's Publications may be had 
on application. 


MATTER, ETHER, and MOTION. The Factors 

and Relations of Physical Science. By A. E. DOLBBAR, Ph.D., 
Professor of Pny-ics. Tufts College, U.8.A. English Edition edited by 
Professor ALFRED LODGE. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 

BRITISH BIRDS, SKETCH-BOOK of. By R. 

BOWDLER SHARPE, LL.D.. F.L.8. 272pp.,crown4to. WithColoured 
Illustrations by A. F. and 0. LYDON. Cloth boards, l»s. 

“ Briefly he has produced a most interesting and informing book, which has 
been admirably illustrated.”— Guardian. 

A CHAPTER on BIRDS— RARE BRITISH 

VISITORS. By H. BOWDLER SHARPE, LI..I)., F.L.8. With 18 
beautifully Coloured Plates. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3 p. Hd. 

“The hook is teeming with interesting facts, and should be added to every 
bird-lover’s library as an inexpensive, but thoroughly reliable work.” 

Knowledge. 

THE HISTORY of INDIA. From the Earliest 

Times to tbe Preseot Day. By Captain L. .T. TROTTER. Revised Edition, 
brought up to date. Damy 8vo, cloth boards, Cs. 

THE ROMANCE of SOIENOE.-OUR SEORET 

FRIEND3 and FOES. By PERCY FARADAY FRiNKLtND, Ph.D., 
B.Sc. flfond.), K.R.S. Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with 
several Illustrations. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 

Eleven other Volumes have already appeared in this Series. 

List on application. 

NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS: Budd- 

hism. Being a Sketch of the Life and Teachings of Gautama, the 
Buddha. By T. W. RHYS DAVIDS, Ph.D., LL.D. New and Revised 
Edition, with Map, fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2«. fid. 

TIME FLIES. A Reading Diary. By Christina 

G. ROSSETTI. New Edition. Post 8vo, buckram boards, top edge gilt, 
3s. Od. 

VERSES. By Ohristina G. Rossetti. Reprinted 

from “ Called to be Saints,” “ Time Flies,” and “ The Face of the Deep.’* 
Small post 8v<>, printed in red and black, on hand-made paper, buckram, 
top odge gilt, 3s. Od.; limp roan, 6s.; limp morocco, 7s. Od. 

THE FACE of the DEEP. A Devotional Com- 

mentary on the Apocalypse. By CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI, Author of 
“Time Flies.” Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. fid. 

OHRISTINA GEORGINA ROSSETTI. An 

Appreciation of the late. A Sermon by the Right Rev. B. F. WEST- 
COTT, D.D., D.C.L. With a Preface by the Rev. Prebendary GLEN- 
DINNING NASH, M.A. With a Frontispiece of the Memorial Panels of 
Christ Church, Woburn Square. Small post Svo, paper cover, 4d. 

THREE MARTYRS of the NINETEENTH 

CENTURY. Studies from the lives of Gordon, Livingstone, and 
Patteson. By Mrs. RUNDLE CHARLES. Crown8vo, clothl>oards,3s.fid. 

MARTYRS and SAINTS of the FIRST TWELVE 

CENTURIES. Studies from the lives of the Black-letter Saints of the 
English Calendar. By Mrs. RUNDLE CHARLES. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 5s. 

THE OHUROH OATEOHISM, with NOTES. 

Illustrated by Twelve Coloured Plates and Thirty-six Cuts in the Text. 
With Notes by E. M. New and Revised Edition. Small post 8vo, paper 
boards. Is. 

THE BIBLE in the LIGHT of TO-DAY. By the 

Bev. CHARLES CROSLEGH, D.D. Demy 8vo, cloth boards. 6s. 

OHUROH SERVICES and SERVICE-BOOKS 

BEFORE the REFORMATION. By the Bev. HENRY BARCLAY 
8 WETE, D.D., Litt.D. With Facsimiles of MSS. Crown 8vo, buckram 
boardB, 4a. 

HISTORICAL OHUROH ATLAS. Illustrating the 

History of Eastern and Western Christendom until the Reformation, and 
that of the Anglican Communion until the present day. By EDMUND 
McULURE, M.A. Containing 19 Coloured Maps, besides some 60 Sketch 
Maps in the Text. 4to, cloth boirds, leather back, 16s. 

“ Both the readers of ancient Church history and of modern missiorury 
records will And abundant materials in it for their assistance.”— Guardian. 

** A great deal of labour and sound scholarship has gone to the making 
this Atlas.”— Academy. 


LONDON: NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C.; 43, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 

BRIGHTON: 129, NORTH STREET. 
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CATALOGUES. 

W ILLIAMS A NORGATE, 

IMPORTERS OP FOREIGN BOOKS. 

14. Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. SO. South Predertek St. 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


F' 


CATALOGUES poet free on application. 

OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

promptly aupplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU A CO., IT. SOHO SQUARE. 


JH2f>—“Shirley Deer Parks.” 1M«7—’“Tom Raw the Griffin." 1828 
—“Trials for Adultery.” 7 vol*., 1781—“ Warwickshire Hunt,” 
1837—Freer** “Last Decade,* 2 vols.. Desperate 

Remedies," 3 vols., 1871—** Pair of Blue Eyes,” 3 vols., 1873— 
“Lorna Doene,” 3 vols.. l*to. Rare Books supplied. State 
Wanta.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 

1M PORT ANT.—PRINT IN G AND PUBLISHING. 

XTEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, Ac. 

IN -KING, SELL * RAILTON, limited, high-class 
Printers and Publisher*. 13, Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet 
8treet, E.C., have specially-built Rotary ana other fast Machines 
for printing illustrated or other Publications and specially-built 
Machine* for fast folding and oorering 8, 18, 94, or 89-page 
journals at one operation. 

Advice and aaristanoe given to anyone wishing to oommenoe 
New Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offloes free. Adver¬ 
tising and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone 80131. Telegraph ** Africanism, London.” 


rpHE ADVERTISER wishes to MEET 

A with a GENTLEM \N who would take au interest in the 
development of a well-known PUBLISHING BUSINESS, 
which luit shown itself capable of earning considerable profit. 
An Author or a Book Collector with £2,00o capital preferred.— 
Address “ Rkgis," care of Street A Co., 30, Cornhill, EX’. 


B 


ESTABLISHED 1801. 

IRKBECK BAN 

Southampton Buildings, Chanoery Lane, London. 


TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTERE8T allowed on 
DEPOSITS repayable ou demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the mini¬ 
mum monthly balanoes, when not drawn below £ 100 . 

STOCKS, SHARES, and^ ANNUITIES purchasea and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank reoeives small sums 
on deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £ 1 . 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOR TWO QUINS AS PKK MONTH. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

* HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

FOB FITS SHILLINGS FKB MONTH. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free 
FRANCIS RAVENBCROFT. Manager. 


QWINEY LECTURES on GEOLOGY- 

! O Under the Direction of the TRUSTEES of the BRITISH" 
| MUSEUM. 

A COURSE of TWELVE LECTURES on “THE PLEISTO¬ 
CENE MAMMALIA "will be delivered by R. H.TRAQDAIR. 
M.D.. LL D., F.R.S.. in the LECTURE THEATRE of the 
MUSEUM oi PRACTICAL GEOLOGY. JERMYN STREET, 
S.W. (by permission of the Lords of the Committee of Council 
on Education), on MONDAYS. WEDNESDAYS, and FRI¬ 
DAYS, at 5 p.m., beginning MONDAY. October 2nd, and 
ending Friday, October 27th. Each Lecture will be illustrated 
by means of Lantern Slides and Lime Light. Admission to 
the course free. 

By order of the Truster*, 

E. RAY LANKESTER, Director. 
British Museum (Natural History). 

Cromwell Road, London, 8.W. 

_ ! C^TEPNBY and BOW FOUNDATION. 

The Governors of the above Foundation propose to APPOINT 
a HEADMASTER of their Endowed Boys’School, known as 
the Coopers' Company’s School, and situated in Tredegar 
Square. Bow, E. Candidates for the post must lx* graduates of 
some University m the United Kingdom, *u.l their age must 
not exceed forty-five. It is the iutentiou of the Governors to 
ofTdr a stipeud of £50 a year from endowment, with a capitation 
payment of not less than £1 a year for each pupil in the school. 

The school huildiug is constructed to scoommodste 500 pupils, 
and is provided with specially well-equipped laboratories for 
Chemistry and Physics. The average attendance for the p«st 
I five years has been 512 pupils per term. During the present 
term the numbers amount to about 430. The duties will com¬ 
mence on January l«th, 1900. 

Applications must be sent here on forms which can be 
obtained from the undersigned, not later thau Monday, 
16th October. Personal canvassiLg will be hr Id to disqualify 
any candidate. 

II. P. BOYER, Clerk to the Governors, 
Cooi*ers' llall, 71, r aainghaJl Street, 

London. K.C., 23th Sept, 1899. 

Q UEEN’S COLLEGE (For Ladies) 

43 and 45, HARLEY STREET, W. 

Founded 1848. 

Patron— H.M. the QUEEN. 
pRixtiPAL-The Rev. T. W. SHARPE. M.A., C.B. 
MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS TUESDAY. OCTOBER 3. 
Pupils are received at 14 years of age. 

For particulars apply to Miss Croi dace. Lady Resident, who 
is now at the College to answer personal inquiries. 

Boarders are received by Miss Wood. 41, Harley Street, for 
College and School. 

VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 

rpHE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 

The 2Gth Session of the Department of Scieoop, Techno'ogy, 
and Arts will begin on October 3rd, and the 69th Session of the 
School of Medicine on October 2nd, 1899. 

The Classes prepare for the following Professions : Chemistry. 
Civil. Mechanical, Electrical, and Sanitary Engineering, 
Mining, Textile Industries, Dyeing. Art. Leather Manufacture, 
Agriculture, School Teaching. Law, Medicine, and Surgery. 

University Degrees are also conferred in the Faculties of Arts, 
Science. Law, Medicine, and Surgery. 

Lyddon Hall has been established for Students’ residence. 
Prospectus of any of the above may be had from the 
Registrar. 

T EGTURES in LITERATURE. HISTORY, 

-Li Ac. Special INSTRUCTION in COMPOSITION by 
Correspondence.—Rev. W. Stewart, LL.B., 7, Sitencer Road, 
New Wandsworth, 8.W. 


K, 


T YPE-WRITING promptly and accurately 

done. 10iL per 1,000 words. Samples and references. 
Multi-Copies.—Address, Miss E. M.. 18, Mortimer Crescent, N.W. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 

Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 

Fcap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated. 

THE VALE Of LLANGOLLEN. —With Special Contributions from His Excellency E. J. 

PHELPS, late American Mini* ter; Professor JOHN RU8KIN, LL.D.; ROBERT BROWNING; 
A. W. KINGLAKK, and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

THE NORTH WALES COAST. THE ISLE OP WIGHT. 

BRECON and its BEACONS. THE WYE VALLEY. 

BOSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 

BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 

BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. 

LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR. BETTWSYCOED, and SNOWDON. 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH, and ABERDOVEY. 
BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLECH, CRICC1KTH, and PWLLHELI. 

Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, a Cheltenham. 

LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 

Llangollen: DARLINGTON & CO. 

London; SiHPKur, Marshall, UiMii.ro*, Kent, & Co., Ltd., The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers. 


THE M08T NUTRITIOUS. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 


“THE ACADEMY" 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 

New Series. No. 2. 

All readen attempting this week's 
Competition (described fully on page 
342) must cut out this Coupon 
and enclose it with their reply. 


30 September, 1899 


F. V. WHITE & CO.'S 

LIST. 

In doth, gilt, price 6a. 

Third Edition now ready. 

A NAME TO 

CONJURE WITH. 

By JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 

*•_I* written with all John Strange Wiuter’s well-known 

brightness and vivacity of style.... She 1 a able wheu the occa¬ 
sion require* it to strike a deeper and more lender not st. ’—JJailg 
Telegraph. _ 

In doth, gilt, bevelled boards, price 5s. 

A SAILOR’S BRIDE. 

By GUY BOOTHBY, 

Author of “ Dr. Nikola." 

Illustrated by A. Wallis Mills. 

In clotb, gilt, price 6s. each. 

The Second Edition of 

The BOND of BLACK. 

By WILLIAM LE QUEUX, 

Author of “ The Day of Temptation,” &e. 

RICHARD MARSH’S MOST SUCCESSFUL BOOK. 

IN FULL CRY. 

Second Edition. 

“ Bri«tles with dramatic incidents ."—ltailv Telegraph. 

“Will give much satisfaction.”— The World. 

“ Distinctly a success." - Dailu Chronicle. 

“ Not a dull page in the book. —SI. Jamets Guntie 

ADELINE SERGEANT’S NEW NOVEL. 

BLAKE OF ORIEL. 

By the Author of “ A Valuable Life.” 

F. V. WHITE & CO., 

■ 14, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 

MUDIE’S LIBRARY 

(LIMITED), 

For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST 

ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA 
per annum. 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY Go- — wAl. .rfh.nge of Book* 
at the honeel of Subecrlbeie) from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum. 

N.B.— 1 Two or Throe Friend, may UNITE tn ONE SUB* 
S0BJPT10N, and thna leaaen the Goal of Carriage. 


Town and Village Club* supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis 
and post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 

Now Opfskxd at 

GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 

Bent GratiB and post free to any address. 

The List contains: POPULAR WORKS in 
TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
SCIENCE, and FICTION. Also NEW and SUR¬ 
PLUS Copies of FRKNCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKB. 

30-34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 

241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
I Street, E.C., Lonbon ; 

i And at Barton Arcade, Mahchibt**, 
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HOLDER & STOUGHTON’S RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Th e late HENRY DRUMMOND, 

Th ® Life of Henry Drummond. F.R S E 

w <,B i AD w J i 8MI ni - D 11 ■ LL I> . I'rofessor 

&>!'» re ,V“ d Ex.-gwis. 

Siufclotfe’j. 8 "“" n,h With For- 

biogranhy* Tbf icte.l for thin 

The late Pr. B. W, pale. 

The Life of Dr. R. W. Dale, of Bir¬ 
mingham. Bj his S«. A. \V. W. DALE. M A Fourth 
8v ° vo,u,ni ' "p- ■»>. *uh 

,“£*»« -thin, but congratulation. cr.. r Mr t \V w 
DaU.° u the manner in which he has acoompllshe.1 his task 

mmsmrnm 

Ess r?: y 1 ? tt a f?r d , Addresses. B J the late 

AWW nAi L K* ^5 B . ,rin ' n * h am. Edited by his Son. 
doth. tS” nALL ’ MA - St ‘ COUfl Edition. Crown 8vo. 

are writ e tc » throughout in that strain of 
1 lam. masculine eloquence of which the author was a master * 

Works bv Or. a. w. dale. S/xctaCvr. 

^ a mmh 0f A ,9 ,,p * st f or Common Life. 

Ninth and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo, cloth, as. 6d. 

The Epistle to the Ephesians: Its 

dSh?r,”w!‘ E ‘ l " C ’- TeUtl ‘ Crown »vo. 

Th ?ou^^ le s 0f ^ a ,“ es and other Dis- 

t uUKSLS. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, c!oth. «s. 

The Living Christ and the Four 

t OSPELS. Eighth Edition. Crow □ 8vo,“loth. Is 


Christian Doctrine. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Third Edition, 


impressions of Australia. Crown 8vo, 
Fellowship with Christ. Third Eiition. 

Crown 8vo, doth, (is. 

Nln e Lect u r es on Preaching. Tenth 

Edit on. Crown Svo, cloth, 6« 

Th ?Hu^! i sh T^^. e and the Christian 

vli L KC U. Teeth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

JOSEP H ROWWTmi and ARTH UR 
8HERWELL- - 

Temperance Problem and Social 

»T,?n?, RM ‘ JOSEPH It OWN TRUE. Author of 
W V -J? 1 T C a l ,!i'h Lt S'»l»l.ioo,” 4c., ami AKTIlUlt SHEK- 

is a hook brimful of interesting facts and figures - 

Bov- THOMAS Q. a.r.v "*“» Ve ™ 

Th ® I <.N? h B 0 ^ n ?r. God - and other Ser- 

SisarSiaa; 

Worfco by Pav, J, WAT80N, p.p, 

- Cw SK 0 “.2L the Soprowf uI Way. 

fuU T o h f duU^mpati!} Imlrichim^iSn”” CUrlwU8 iuUrctt - ! 

MtUiodisl Recorder. , 

Fhe Potter’s Wheel. Crown Son, cloth 

SMi.h ' ' ‘ 1 dUw11 ' competing Fifteen Thou! 

u,t.”-arSVSir X ' nmtl ‘ iS Wc '“ rJ - *»»*<*«« 

The Cure of Souls. Yale Lectures on 

Practical Theology. Crown Svo, 6s. 

-h'iSJK-SS »'•?* 

guidu to the young man who* would faiu^cora!' j l !’ Ic 

be to the conception of the ideal minister 

Th e Mind of the Master. Crown s m 

Thuulaud*With Nci FirfVcL-'’ cuu 'P Kt ''^ Eishtcon 
pw'mfu^ ««* l«« •».*.= 


Profetaor O, A. SMITH . 

The Historical Geography of the 

HOLV LAND. By GEOltGE ADAM SMITH, D.I)., 
I rofc w of I [threw and Uhl Testament Exegesis, Free 
c hurch < ..liege Glasgow. With 6 specially prepared 
Maps. Fifth Edition. Eighth Thousand. With Addi¬ 
tions, Corrections, and New Index of scripture Refer- 
ences. Crown 8vo, eloth, 16s. 

“ A very noteworthy contribution to the study of f acred 
Hitscd U|>ou the three indispensable conditions of per¬ 
sonal acquaintance with the land, a study of the exploration*! 

deciphermeut*. especially of the last twenty 
V’,'*! ' t lC ^'^PR’Jnie'it of the results of Biblical criticism 
dunug the same period. The necessity and importance of such 
an uuderbiktug lifed uo demoustr it ion, and the results asset 
22^7 Ur ^m.th-s learned and laborious work will beappre- 
ciateil by all competent scholars. —Time*. vv 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

The Book of the Twelve Prophets, 

commonly jailed! the| Minor In » vole,, crown Svo, 

The Book Of Isaiah. Ia 2 vola. Crown 

t'd. UiAdl.Xre XL°‘to L.XVI 1 " 10 ™ L “> XXX,X 

Profasaor W. M. RAMSAY. 


Fifteenth Edition computing 40,000. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, On. 

CONCERNING 

ISABEL 

CARNABY. 

By ELLEN THORNEYCROPT FOWLER. 

“ Mias Fowler has achieved a success as thoroughly 
, to J ,or readeru as it must ba to herself. 
I he novel of the seaaon ’ will probably ba the 
popular verdict upon this amazingly witty and 
brilliant story/*— Speaker. 


• R. CROCKETT. 


St. Paul the Traveller and the Roman 

CITIZEN. By W. M. RAMSAY, li.CL, LL.D Pro- 
fe«s.>r m Aberdeen University, formerly Fellow of 
L.veter and ofXincoln C dlege, a< d Professor of Classical 
Atchwologjr, Oxford, iourtb Edition. Svo, with Map. 

The Church in the Roman Empire 

nKtint. ,> - 8 Vo 0 ; oio 1 ih lh ,. J , E ' litlon - With M ‘»» « d 

Principal FAIRBAIRM. 


Catholicism—Roman and Anglican. 

Edi'hom'^rewnsre, cluYh. r ™ t a heol ° 8!, '' 4c - Fourth 

v °l ume - the treatment Is throughout 
to til -uglitful and free from narrow p Jlemical Mas.”— Timu. 

Work* by Dr. MARCUS DOD8. 


lone March. By 8. R. Chockbtt. With 

kioharw 

OUT BOOTHBY. 

Dr. Nikola’s Experiment By Goy 

sv’dS^EV ruivFT I th il'h*!rations by 

cl'dh, sa 1J VELL - dsnourl Edition. Crown Svo, 

“Mr. Soothby'B vivaciou story,"—/hiUy Telegraph. 

OeORQC W. CABLE. 


The Book of Genesis. By Rev. Mabcds 

DODM, D.I)., I»rofc*or of Exegitical Theology New 
7 s? 6d? e ’ iidlubursh - Ninth Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth, 

The Gospel of St. John. In 2 vols 

Crown Svo. cloth, 7s. tfd. each. , 

The First Epistle to the Corinthians. 

I ixtli Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7d. 6d. 

Why be a Christian ? And other Ad- 

?.riroi‘s.^I. YoUDg Mt "- Elegantly bound in cloth, 

The Visions of a Prophet. Studies in 

price uTad. TUrd Edllio “' Elegantly bound In cloth, 

Mohammed, Buddha, and Christ 

Ninth Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth, .is. 6d. 

The Prayer that Teaehes to Pray. 

Ninth Edition. Crown Svo, 2 r. tki. " 

Israel’s Iron Age. Sketohea fr. m the 

ilotiMs 0f «i he Jud,iC “- EI « U » h “iti™- b-rown 8VO. 

Erasmus and other Essays. Second 

Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5 j. 

Worm by JAMC8 8TALKEB, M.A., P.P. 

The Trial and Death of Jesus Christ. 

James's?' tl K “Sr. 1 * 1 ' I’luoiou. By 

Crown Svihciuth^.la*’ M ”'- U1J - TUou»i„.f 

imago Christ!: the Example of Jpm .8 

lh l "wi'tilh,n'VM 1 /^.Thousand.- Crown Svo, doll, 
IcitUtl-.'ud, rsMl! “• 'Amisomcly Iwund iu p„,id L i 

The Preacher and his Models. Ya’e 

i“,,'^ 1WCl ‘ l,,g ’ l8 "- S «™‘ E'lilion. Crow,, 


London: II9DDEU & STOUGHTON 


Strong Hearts. By Gjeobgs W. Cable. 

Crown Svo, cloth. 6s. 

Mr. Cable’s book i« full of charm, and all who rt 3 ad it mint 
nf f ° r lt f i*, eep human insight, its tender beauty 

tu 1 * e * CI 4ption, and the sympathetic rragrance which foruu 
Urn environment of iuj enchanting oharacters.” 

Daily Telegraph. 

The Grandissimes: a story of Creohf 

L'fe. AVith an Introductory Note br J. M. B.YRRIE 
Second Edition. Crown Svo. cloth, tfc. ttlLl 

" A delightful story."— 

DAVID LYALU 

David Lyall's Love Story. By the 

U>M#*. r ° f " Tl ‘° I ““ d °' th “ XwL" Crown Svo, gilt 

The Land 0’ the Leal. By David Lyall. 

Third Edition. Crown Svo, gilt top, 6s. 

J. Me BARRIE, 

Margaret Ogilvy. By her Son, J. M. 

BARRIE. With Etched Portrait by Manesse Fifth 
Edition, completing 43,000. Crown Svo, cl“h!^L Fifth 

A rc ifltl ? W In Thru ms. Fifteenth 

Edit on. Crown Svo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 

Auld Licht Idylls. Tenth Edition 

Crown Svo, buckrum, gilt top, 6s. 

My Lady Nicotine. Seventh Eiition 

Crown Svo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 

When a Man s Single: a Tale of Literary 

Iop%j. Tenth Editi0, >- Crown 8 '». buckram, gilt 

IAH MACLAREW. 

Afterwards ; and other Storiet, By Ian 

sU uruS; J hinl Eailio ' 1 - c "“‘ ,leti 'U »'•««>. Crown 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

Rabbi Saunderson. With 12 iiiuetra- 

tions by A. 8. Boyd. Fcap. Svo, cloth, 2s. «J. 

Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush 

SSl2.Ti , U*t.JhJi!' M ‘' Crown Svo, art 

The Days of Au'd Lang Syne. Four h 

L'ii.t™, complvtn.g io.ii, in. Crown svo, art linen, 

Kate Carnegie and those Ministers. 

< roan s.-,., ari linen, eilt top, (is. 


Patornoster Row, L.C. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

UGANDA in REVOLT, and the MACDONALD 

EXPEDITION, 1891. By Lieut-CoL J. R. MACDONALD, R.E. 
Demy 8ro, Illustrated. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY of DEAN MERIVALE. 

With Selections from his Correspondence. Edited by his Daughter, 
JUDITH ANNE ME RIVALB. Demy 8vo, with Portrait, 10e. [Oct. 17 . 

HUBERT HERVEY, STUDENT and Im¬ 
perialist. A Memoir. By the Right Hon. Earl GREY. With 
Portrait and Map. 8vo, 7s. 0d. 

The subject of this Memoir teas a young Cambridge graduate of high aims 
and ideals , who teas killed during the Matabtle war in ths service of the 
British South African Comping. 

PASSAGES in a WANDERING LIFE. By 

THOMAS ARNOLD, M A„ LL.D. Domy 8vo. 

TANGWEERA: a Life among Gentle Savages on 

the Mosqnito Coast of Central America. By C. NAPIER BBLL, M.I.C.E. 
Illustrated from Sketches by the Author. Domy 8vo, 10s. | Oct. 17. 

IN MOORISH CAPTIVITY: an Account of the 

"Tourmaline” Expedition to Bus. By HENRY M. GREY, a Member of 
the Expedition. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 16s. [Oct. 10. 

SKETCHES of SHIPPING and CRAFT all 

ROUND the WORLD. By R. T. PRITCHETT, Marine Painter to the 
R.T.Y.C. With more than 50 Fall-Page Illustrations of varioas Cra f t. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 0d. net. [Oct. 24. 

BRITISH MERCHANT SEAMEN in SAN 

FRANCISCO. By Rev. JAMES FELL. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [Oef. 17. 

FINLAND and the TSARS. By Joseph R. Fisher, 

B.A., Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo, cloth. 

ENGLISH POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY: an 

Exposition and Criticism of the Systems of HOBBE3, LOCKE, BURKE, 
BENTHAM, MILL, and MAINE. By WILLIAM GRAHAM, M.A., 
Professor of Jurisprudence and Political Economy at Queen's College, 
Belfast. 8 yo, 10 b. fld. net. [Oct. 24. 

POEMS of GEORGE GRABBE. Selected and 


Edited by BERNARD HOLLAND, M.A, 
trations. Crown 8vo, 0s. 


With 7 Photogravure Ulua- 
[ Oct. 17. 


POEMS and SONGS of DEGREES. By Robert J. 

GLENCAIRN. Crown 8vo, 5a. net. [Oct. 10. 

ESSENTIALS in RELIGION. Sermons delivered 


in Canterbury Cathedral by the Rev. F. J. 
Canterbury. Crown 8vo, 3s. fld. 


HOLLAND, Canon of 
[Oct. 24. 


With an Introduction by the Very Rev. S. REYNOLDS HOLE, Dean of 
Rochester. 


A Flower From the 

CHRIST LAND. A 
lovely Christmas 
Card, containing a 
single Pressed Flower, 
fld. 


Wild Flowers From 

PALESTINE. Seven¬ 
teen Actual Specimens 
(fathered ana pressed 
in Palestine. With 
Letterpress by H. B. 

GREENE. Cloth ele¬ 
gant, lflmo, 4s. fld. 

ENGLAND in the NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

By C. W. OMAN, Author of “ A History of England,” “The Art of War,” 
Ac. Crown 8vo, 3s. fld. [Oct. 10. 


Pressed Flowers 

from the HOLY 
LAND. Twelve 
Specimens. With 
Letterpress by H. B. 
GREENE. 32mo 
paper, 2s. fld. 


PARIS: a History of the City. 

Author of “ A Life of Danton,” Ac. 


By Hilaire Belloc, 


Three Important New Novels. 


RED POTTAQE. 

by 

Maby OHOLMONDELEY 
[Oct. 21. 


THE COLOSSUS. 

BY 

MORLEY ROBERTS. 

[Oct. 17. 


A WINTER In BERLIN 

BY 

MARIE VON BUNSEN. 

[Oct. 17. 


CONVERSATIONAL OPENINGS and ENDINGS 

Hints for Playing the Game of Small Talk and other Society Pastimes. 
By Mrs. HUGH BBLL. Square 8vo, 2s. fld. [Oct. 21. 

REALLY and TRULY; or, the Century for 

Babes. By Mr. and Mrs. ERNEST AMES, Authors of “Baby Patriots.” 
In brilliant Colours, 3s. fld. [Oct. 31. 

A-MORAL ALPHABET: in Words of from One 

to Eleven Syllables. By H. B. and B. T. B„ Authors of “ The Bad Child’s 
Book of Beasts,” Ac. 3s. fld. [A r ov. fl. 

RUTHLESS RHYMES for HEARTLESS 

HOMES. Veracs by Col. D. STREAMER. Pictures by G. H. Dedi¬ 
cated, by permission, to Mrs. W. H. GRENFELL. 3a. 0d. [Not. 8. 

London: EDWABD ARNOLD, 37, Bedford Street, Strand. 


SWAN SONNENSCHBIN & GO. 

THE MOORISH EMPIRE. By Budgett 

MSAKIN. With 118 fine IUustrationi, 8 M&pi, and 3 Charts. 18a. 

This Important work it now issued. 


STORY of the AUSTRALIAN BUSH- 

HANGERS. By G. E. BOX ALL. 6s. “It is the encyclopaedic history 
anl analysis of bnshranging life, and could not well be more complete. If 
the story is as thorough as an encyclopaedia, it is vastly more interesting, as 
crime and romantic facts always are. . . , Uncommonly well done. It 
amounts to 885 pages of attractive reading.”— Pull Mall Gazette. 


THE PEASANTS WAR in GERMANY, 

1525-1623. By BELFORT BAX. With Coloured Map. 6s. “It is with 
relief that we find Mr. Bax boldly throwing in bis lot with those critics who 
hold that it is an historian’s first duty to tell a story.”— Pali Mall Gazette. 
“Mr. Bax has done his work well. He knows his subject and all its 
original authorities.”— Dailu Chronicle. " There was no popular aocount of 
the Bauemkrieg , and this Mr. Bax has succeeded in giving. An excellent 
map is added.”— Literature. 


LETTERS from LADY JANE COKE to 

HER FRIEND MRS. EYRE at DERBY, 1747-1758. Edited by Mrs. 
BATHBORNE. With Portraits and Facsimiles. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

An entertaining series of letters written, chiefly from London and Windsor, 
by Lady Jane Coke to her friend, Mrs Eyre, at Derby. They are good 
examples of the easy elegance of style of a cultured woman of the period, 
and afford an excellent insight into the social life of the middle of the 
eighteenth oentuiy. Varioas well known people are mentioned in them, 
and amusing accounts are given of the fashions, the news, and the gossip of 
the day. Lady Jane Coke was eldest daughter of 1st Marquis of Wharton, 
and aister of Philip, Duke of Wharton. She married Mr. John Holt, of 
Redgrave, in Suffolk, and secondly Mr. Robert Coke, of Longford, Darby- 
shire, brother of 1st Earl of Leicester. 


ORIGIN and GROWTH, of VILLAGE 

COMMUNITIES in INDIA. By B. H. BADEN-PO WELL, M.A.,C.LK. 
2s. fld. “By far the best popular exposition of the so-called Indian 
commune that has ever been written or is likely to be written in our day.” 

Times 


CURIOSITIES of LIGHT and SIGHT. 

By SHELFORD BID WELL, M.A., LL.B., F.BS. 50 Illustrations. 
2s. fld. “It is a long time since we have met with such an excellent 
example of popular science literature. There is not a doll or obscure page, 
and the numerous experiments are instructive and genuinely easy to 
perform.”— Literature. “ Each subject is presented with freshness of style 
and elucidated by many simple and convincing experiments. The volume 
appeals to scientific as well as popular readers.’'— Nature. 


DANCING in all AGES. With Coloured 

Frontispiece after Watteau, By EDWARD SCOTT. 6s. [This Day. 


ESSAYS on ROBERT BROWNING. By 

MARION LITTLE. 3s. 6d. “ We cannot pay her a higher oompliment 
than by saying her small volnme leaves ua wishing for more.”— Journal of 
Education. *• Will be found very helpful. Rises far above the level of ths 
ordinary commentaries on English classics.”— Pall Mall Gazelle. “ It sets 
forth admirably the greatness and the limitations of the poet.”— Spectator. 
“ Miss little writes with sense and sensibility as well as with insight and 
candour.”— Speaker. 


MR. HENRY GREY'S BOOKS. 

Bach la., doth. 

(1) TROWEL, CHISEL, and BRUSH: a 

Concise Manual of Architecture, Sculpture, and Painting. 

(2) BIRD’S-EYE VIEW of ENGLISH 

LITEBATUSE. 

(3) POCKET ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


FAR BEN, and Other Poems. By J. S. 

PATTIN30N, Author of “ Yorkshire Folk." 4a. (id. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Lim., London. 
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MR. GRANT RICHARDS’S NEW BOOKS. 

Ready* 


IS WAR NOW IMPOS¬ 
SIBLE ? Bv 

SELLOUTS’ MANAGER. By 
THE TRAGEDY. By 


i S Bloch. 

Mrs, Ormision Chant. 
Bernardino Ochino 


61- 

61- 

61- 


On Ootoher IQ. 
THE ISLAND; or, ah ad- 

vesture OF A PERSON OF 
QUAUTY. 

THE EUROPEAN TOUR: 

A GUIDE FOR AMERICANS AND 
COLONIALS. 

PATRIOTISM AND EM¬ 
PIRE. 

REALMS OP GOLD. 


On October 17. 
M°TEAGUE: a tale of ban 

FRANC SCO. 


By 

Richard V/hi>sing. 

61- 

By 

Oront Allen, 

61- 

By 

John M Robertson. 

316 

By 

John Dennis. 

3/6 

By 

Frank Norris. 

61 - 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 

RAO. TAG, and BOBTAIL : A Picture-Book in 

Colours for Children. By Mrs FARMILOB. With Verses by WINIFRl 
Parnell. Picture boards, half-cloth, oblong folio, 6r. 

THE BOOK of SHOPS : A Picture-Book in Colours 

for Children. By FR 4NCI8 D. BEDFORD. With Verses by E. V. 
LUCA8. Picture boards, half-cloth, oblong 4to, 6s. 

HELEN’S BABIES. By John Habberton. With 

Coloured Frontispiece and 60 Illustrations by Eva Roos. Cover design .1 
by Eva Roos. Cloth, imperial 16mo, 6s. 

COOPER’S FIRST TERM : A Story lor Boys. By 

THOMAS COBB. With 8 Full-page Illustrations by Gertrude M. Bradle; 
Cloth extra, gilt edges, cro #n 8vo, Ss. 6d. 

DUMPY BOOKS FOIl CHILDREN.—No. IV. 

THE STORY ol LITTLE BLACK SAilBO. Bj 

HELEN BANNERMAN. With Introduction by E. V. LTJCA8, and 
Coloured Pictures by the Author, 18mo, Is. 6d. 

Ur. RICHARD WHITEING’S 

No. 5, JOHN-STREET, 

HAS NOW HKACIIED ITS 

TWENTY-SECOND THOUSAND 

in its English and Colonial Editions. In America the book is being read cvery- 
wh^ ALREADY FOURTKIi.V THOUSAND COPIES HAVE BEEN SOLD 
THERE. It is the book which, in the wolds of the Vonm ly Pont, ‘-is most 
talked about at the present tune, and will be remembered as the book of the 
season.” But it is also a book for all seasons. “ The thought and wit in it are 
brilliant” ( Daily .Vail). "It is a book of observation ... a book with a 


_ Daily Mail). ’’At is n uuua ua uuwivcaiauu ... a uwa mm » 

message” (Daily News). "It should be read by every thinker ia the kingdom 
-- - , Cuuibtik Mokkav). “8o remarkable a social study” (S(. James's 


(iSTDavid 
Gazette) 


Order it from your Booksellers and from the Libraries. 

Prloe 6s. 

THE POLITICS OF OUR TIME FOR CHILDREN OF ALL AGES. 

THE POLITICAL STRUWWELPETER. 

By HAROLD BEGBIE. 

With Illustrations In Colour by P. Carruthers Qould. 


TENTH THOU8AND. 

Athenceum .—'“Too extremely funny. . . . Better caricature has seldom 
been seen, and among so many excellent burlesques it is difficult to choose the 
beat.” 

• * An EDITION DE LUXE of 260 copies will be ready immediately, 
printed on Japanese Vjlll"a, and round in Vellum, in a Mor.uco Slip Case. 
Each of the 260 Copies so issued will be sionkd by Author and Artist. 

Crown 4to, 21s. m bx .____ 

London: 

GRANT RICHARDS, 9, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


JOHN LANE’S NEW BOOKS. 

READY SHORTLY. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY of SELBORNE. By 

GILBERT WHITE. With upwards of *00 Illustrations by Edmund H. 
New. Edited by GRANT ALLEN. Foap. 4to, buckram, 21a not. 

NEW ALBUM BY C. DANA GIBSON. 

THE EDUCATION of MB. PIPP. Containing 80 

Full-Page Cartoons, Oblong folio, 12 in. by 18 in. Uniform with 
“ Sketches and Cartoons,” &c. 20s. 

POEMS. By Matthew Arnold. With an Intro¬ 
duction by A. C. BENSON, and 70 Illustrations by Henry Ospovat. Crown 
8 vo, 6s. net. 

THE GOLDEN AGE. By Kenneth Grahame. 

Illustrated with 19 Full-Page Drawings by Maxfleld Parrish. 6s. net. 

THE LAND of CONTRASTS. A Briton’s View 

of his American Kin. By JAMES FULLARTON MUIRHEAD, Author 
of Baedeker's Handbooks to Great Britain and United States. 6s. net. 

THE OTHER SIDE of the SUN : Fairy Tales. 

By EVELYN SHARP. With 8 Full-Page Coloured Illustrations by Noliie 
Byrett. 6s. 

LA FONTAINE'S FABLES. With 100 Full-Page 

Illustrations by Percy J. Billinghurst. Uniform with 41 A Hundred 
Fab:es of .'Esop.” Fcap. 4to, 6s. 

PIERRETTE. Fairy Stories. By H. de Vere 

STACPOOLE. With 20 Full-Page Hlustrations by Charles Robinson. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. With upwards of 100 

Illustrations by Herbert Cole. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 

WALTER CRANE’S PICTURE BOOKS. Is. each. 


CINDERELLA. 

VALENTINE and ORSON. 
THE THREE BEARS. 

THIS LITTLE PIG. 

KINO LUOKIEBOVS PARTY. 
THE FORTY THIEVES. 

BLUE BEARD. 


PUSS IN BOOTS- 
MOTHER HUBBARD. 

THE ABSURD ABO. 

THE FAIRY SHIP. 

RED RIDING HOOD. 

JACK and the BEANSTALK. 
THE SLEEPING BEAUTY. 


BABY'S OWN ALPHABET. 

The above can also be had in Five Volumes, bound in cloth; three toy-books 
in each volume, and newly-written Preface by WALTER CRANE. Price 4s. 6d. 
each. 

NEW BOOK BY HELEN MILMAN. 

Uniform with " In the Garden of Peace." 

OUTSIDE the GARDEN. With 35 Illustrations 

by E. H. New. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

THE SUITORS of APRILLE: a Fairy Tale. By 

NORMAN GARSTIN. With 20 Illustrations by Charles Robinson. 
4s. 6d. 

A CHILD’S PRIMER of NATURAL HISTORY. 

By OLIVER HEREFORD. With 25 Illustrations by the Author. 4s. 6d. 

THE DEGAY of SENSIBILITY, and other Essays 

and Sketches. By STEPHEN GWYNN. 6s. net, 

NEW VOLUME OF POEMS BY OWEN SEAMAN. 

Author of “ The Battle of tho Bays.” 

IN CAP and BELLS. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
OSBERN and URSYNE: A Drama in Three Acts. 

By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 3s. 6d. net. 

THE EXPANSION of WESTERN IDEALS and 

the WORLD’S PEACE. By CHARLES WALDSTBIN, Slade Professor 
at Cambridge University. 3s. 6d. 

PAOLO and FRANOESCA: a Play. By Stephen 

PHILLIPS. 3a.6d.net. 

JACK of ALL TRADES : a Book of Nonsense 

Verses. By J. J. BELL. With Illustrations by Charles Robinson. 
Uniform with the “ Now Noah’s Ark.” Fcap. 4to, 3s. 0d- 


JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York. 
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PICTURESQUE 


SANDS & CO.’S 

AUTU MN PUBLICAT IONS. 

TWO IMPORTANT BOOKS. 

FRA GIROLAMO SAVONAROLA: 

A Biographical Study based on Contemporary 
Documents. 

By the Bey. H. LUCAS, S.J. 

Price 7a. fld. net 

" It will be a long time, we take it, before this book ia superseded as the 
standard authority in English on the history of the great Florentine preacher 
of righteousness.”— Athenaeum. 

KASHMIR. 

By Dr. NEVE, F.R.C.S., L.B.O.P. 

With numerous Illustrations by Gioffsoy W. Millais. 

Quarto, price 12s. 6<L [Immediately. 

Mow 6s. Fiction. 

WHEN KNIGHTHOOD was in FLOWER 

By EDWIN CASKODEN. 

Over 00,000 Copies of this Novel have been told In America. 

CHATTEL or WIFE. By Claude Bray. 
THE BEAUTIFUL EVIL. 

By ALEXANDER EAQAR. 

CLADDAGH. 

By T. FITZPATRICK, LL.D. 

GEORGE the THIRD was KING. 

By AMYOT SAGON. 


THE KING of 
WHEN 


Mew 3s. gd . Fiction. 

WINKLES, a WINNER. By “G. G.” 
THE INFATUATION of the COUNTESS. 

By PERCY WHITE, Author of “ Hr. Bailey Martin,” Ac. 

ROSE and CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

By CARLTON DAWE, Author of “ The Mandarin.” 

THE LOST EMERALDS of ZARINTHIA. 

By HENRY BEAUCHAMP. 

THE TOWER of DAGO. , 

By MAUBU3 JOKAI. 

The Imperial Interest Library. 

CHINA. By Harold Gorst. iReady . 

EGYPT. By H. D. Traill. [Immediately. 

SOUTH AFRICA. By H. A. Bryden. 

_ [Immediately. 

INDIA. By W. S. Lilly. . { i m ,lately. 

A Series of Popular Histories of Great Britain's Spheres of influence. 

Each Volnme profaBely Illustrated. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 


The Young Maturallets 9 Library 

Edited by F. Q. AFLALO. 

Vol. I. TYPES of BRITISH ANIMALS. 

By F. G. AFLALO. [Ready. 

Vol. H ANIMALS of AFRICA. 

Bj H. A. BRYDEN. [Shortly. 

Vol HI. TYPES of BRITISH PLANTS. 

By 0. S. COLMAN. [Shortly. 

Vol IV. THE FOOD of ANIMALS. 

By F. G. AFLALO. [Shortly. 

Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo, price 6s. each. 

LONDON: 12, BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND. 


BLACKIE’S 

ILLDSTRATED LATIN SERIES. 

GENERAL EDITOR- 

Prof. p. Y. TYpRElili, liitt.D., 

Examiner to ths Universities of London and Glasgow, &o. 

This New Series, issued under the accomplished editorship of 
Prof. Tyrrell, is dUtinguiohed by several important features 
for the first time introduced into English School Books. 


8 CO pa. —The volumes are intended mainly for the middle forms of schools, 
though the series will also include volumes for junior forms on the one 
hand, i»»»i passmen on the other. Each volume is complete in itself, con¬ 
taining biographical, historical, and (where suitable) critical introductions, 
texts, notes, appendices, specimen translations and hints on translation, 
English exercises, and vocabularies. No references are ss a rule made to 
any particular grammar. 

Introduction.— The great aim is to make the Introduction thoroughly readable 
and interesting. 

Illustrations, most of them drawn specially from the originals, are included, 
so as to laid interest to the text, and familiarise the pupil with the results 
of archaeological research. Maps and plans are also provided. 

Notes— The Notes, b sides explaining simp'y all difficulties in style or allusion, 
aim at interesting the pupil in the subject-matter of the book and in 
literature as such. 

Appendices. —Textual and other criticism beyond the attu nm ents of the 
average middle-form pupil, but useful to the master, is given in Appendices. 

Translations. — Wherever standard literary translations are available a 
specimen is given; this is specially serviceable in the case of poets. In 
other cases hints on translation are given. 

Exercises.— Each of the [rose books contains Exercises for retxanslation, care¬ 
fully oompiled, so as to practise the pupil in the vocabulary and the con¬ 
structions of the text. 

Vocabulary.— Each volume has a complete Vooabul&ry. 

Style.— Particular care is devoted to the get-up of the volumes, which are 
carefully printed and well and tastefully bound. 


V The following volumes are ready or 
In preparation 


HORACE - ODES. 

Edited by STEPHEN GWYNN, 
late Scholar of Brasenose College, 
Oxford. Books I. and II. ready; 
Book HI. in the press: Book IV. 
ready in October. Is. 6d. each. 

CICERO.-The CATI- 

LINE ORATIONS. Edited by 
C. HAINES KEENE, M.A , Pro¬ 
fessor of Greek, Queen's College, 
Cork. 2s. 6d. (The First Oration 
separately, la. 64) [Ready. 

TACITUS. -AGRI- 

cola. Edited by W. C. FLA1I- 
BTEAD WALTERS, M.A., 
formerly of Christ’s College, New 
Zealand. Is. 6d. [ October. 

LIVY.-Books V. and 

VL Edited by W. CECIL LAM¬ 
ING, M.A., Assistant Master in 
Edinburgh Academy, la. 6d. each. 

[ October, 

EUTROPIUS. Books 

L and H. Edited by W. CECIL 
LAMING, M.A [I/tpreparation. 


VIRGIL.—iE KEID HI. 

Edited by F. 8ANDF0RD. M.A.. 
Professor of Latin at Queen's 
College, Galway. [In the press. 

VIRGIL.-GEORGICS 

I. and IL Edited by S. B. 
WINBOLT, M A., Assistant 
Master in Christ’s Hospital. 

[/* preparation. 

S ALLUST.-The 

CATILINE CONSPIRACY. 
Edited by the Rev. W. E. STONE. 
M. A, Assistant Master in Bristol 
Grammar Bchool. 

[In preparation. 

LIVY.—Book I. Edited 

by JOHN BROWN, B.A., Pro¬ 
fessor of Latin in Wellington 
University, New Zealand. 

[In preparation. 

LIVY. - Books XXI. 

and XXH. Edited by G. G. 
LOANE, M.A., Assistant Blaster 
in St. Paul’s 8chool. 

[7* preparation. 


\* A Specimen Copy will be sent poet free on application. 


London: BL1CKIE & SON, Limited, 50, Old Bailey. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S NEW AND FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


Uluatvatod Prom pooluaos from on application, 

SANDRO BOTTICELLI. By Herbert P. Horne. With upwards of 40 Photogravure Plates. Sumptuously 

printed at the Chiswick Press, on English hand-made paper. The Plate* by Mem. Walker & BouUlL Crown folio. 225 copies only. £10 10i. net [/»the puss. 

DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI: an Illustrated Memorial of bis Art and Life. By H. 0. Mabillieb. With 

» Photogravure Plates printed on Japenete vellum and about 2C0 other Uluatratfaia. Small folio. The binding designed by Inumnoe Houaman. « Anet, 

V A few copies will also be lamed for tubeoibere, bound in African leather by Douglas Cockerell. £1010a.net. ^ [Immediately. 

In thin volume nearly every important picture by Roreetti is reproduced, indudtog a large numbwfrwn private ertleoUona ehiah h ave hither to been practically un¬ 
known. The letterpreaa gives a more accurate aocount of Rcasetti’a artistic career and a more complete list of his works than has yet been attempted. 

REMBRANDT VAN RIJN and HIS WORK. By Malcolm Bell. With 8 Photogravare Plates and 

upwards of 60 other Illustrations. Bmill oolombier 8vo. The binding designed by the late Gleeson White. 25s. net. .... , . . . 

•a* In addition to the Life of the Painter, this volume oontains very complete lists of his known works, including his Etchings, with full particulars of date, sue. 
exhibition, *c. 

FRENCH PAINTERS of the 18 th CENTURY. By Lady Dilke. With 12 Photogravure Plates and 64 

Half-tom mmbaiioM; containing a number of Pictures never before reproduced. Limited Large-paper Edition, leap, folio, with extra Illustrations, and the 
Elates on India paper, £8 8s. net. library Edition, imp. Svo, 88a net. 

THE PRE-RAPHAELITE PAINTERS : their Associates and Successors. By Pekcy H. Bate. With 

7 Photo g ra vure Plates and 84 other Illustratiooi. Small oolombier 8vo, £2 9s. net. 

SIR J. E. MILLAIS, Bart., P.R.A.: his Art and Influence. By A. Lys Baldry. Illustrated with 

89 Reproductions in Hatt-tom and t Photogravure Plates. Large post 8vo, 7s. 8d. net. 

SIR HENRY IRVING : a Record and Review. By Charles Hiatt. With upwards of 60 Hlustrations. 

Post 8vo. With binding designed by Gordon Craig. 7s. 8d. net. L y ' 

CITIES and SIGHTS of SPAIN : a Handbook for Travellers. By Mrs. Main, Author of “The High Alps 

in Winter,” 4c. With numerous Illustrations and Maps, Crown 8vo, 6a. net. 

A HISTORY of GOTHIC ART in ENGLAND. By E. S. Prior. With about 800 Illustrations by 

OK C. Horsley. Imperial 8vo, 31s. 6d. net 


[In the press. 


RELIQUES of OLD LONDON, on the Banks of the Thames and in the Suburbs South of the River. 

Drawn in Lithography by T. B. WAY. With Introduction and Descriptive Letterpress by H. B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A. The Edition will be Umltei to 

nnnica r\4 wninn lK/1 mill ho fn. t sin DomV 4t/l 911. Tlpfc. ^ * 


280 copies, of which 160 will be far isle. Demy 4to, 21s. net. 

SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS. Printed at the Chiswick Press. With Borders and Initials by Christopher 

Dean. 16mo, 2s. 0d. net. 

V Uniform with “The Bonnets of John Keats” and Mrs. Browning’s “Sonnets from the Portuguese. __ 


THE CHISWICK SHAKESPEARE. 

Illustrated by BYAM SHAW. With Introductions and Glossaries by JOHN DENNIS. 

Each Volume contains Six Full-Page Illustrations by Mr. Byam Shaw, as well as Head and Tail Pieces. Printed at theJ 
ice Is. 6d. net per Volume, handsomely bound in linen, with gilt decoration; or in limp leather, 2s. net. A few copies, to be sold only in 


price 

Bets, pirated on Japanese vellum, price 5s. net. 
HAMLET. 

THE MERCHANT of VENICE. 


MOW READY. 

AS YOU LIKE IT. 
MACBETH. 


ROMEO and JULIET. [October 16. 


•‘A fascinating little edition .”—Notts and Queries. 


OTHELLO. 

THE TEMPEST. 

KING JOHN. 


THE WINTER’S TALE. [November. | 

Further Volumes at Monthly intervals. 

“ A cheap, very comely, and altogether desirable edition.”— Westminster Gazette. 


[December. 


BELL’S HANDBOOKS OF THE 

GREAT MASTERS IN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 

Edited by O. 0. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 

Aphs. sound in Matter, adequate in Illustration, and artistic in form and workmanahm 
p • •*« inscriptions and Notes. Also a Bibliography and Chronological 


The object of ibis Petiee is to supply Short Biographical ard Critical ^itb 


A list of the Artist's Works in the chief Galleries of Europe will be appent 
Summary of the Pictures. 


With 40 Illustrationa in each Volume end a Photogravure Fronti.pleoe. Post dvo, price net. 
LUINI. By Georgs 0. "Williamson, 

[Heady. 

[Next week. 


BERNARDINO 

litt D. 

VELASQUEZ. By R. A. M. Stevenson. 
ANDREA DEL SARTO. By Mies H. Gcinniss. 


[November 1. 

Further Volumes at Monthly Intervals, 


LUCA SIGNORELLI. By Maud Obuttwell. 
RAPHAEL. By H. Stbachky. 

CORREGGIO. By Selwyn Brinton, M.A. 


[December 1. 

[January 1. 

[February 1. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. New Volumes 

THE PROSE WORKS of JONATHAN SWIFT, D.D. Edited by Temple Scott. With, a Biographical Introduction by 
the Eight Hon W. E. H. LECKY. M.P. To be completed in about Eleven Voiuo es, "own 8vo, Se. 6d. each. vole. L-iv. reauy. 


, Shortly. 
[Shortly. 


' ^VoTv. HjBTbEinA^ANiTpOLnntCAirTRACTS^-ENGLISH^Ealted bV TEMPLE SOOTT. 

Vol. VHLGlILLiVER’S TRAVELS. Edited by G. EAVENSCROFT DENNIS. With the Original Uluetrationaand Maps. ... 

GRAY’S LETTERS. Edited by the Bev. Duncan C. Tovby, M.A., sometime Clark Lecturer at Trinity CoUege, tamw^g . 

CICERO'S LETTERS. A New and Complete Tranalation. By Evelyn S. Shuckburqh, M.A., 

Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. Four vote. 5s. .. a t>k Vnl T 

GASPARY’S HISTORY of ITALIAN LITERATURE. Translated by Hermann Oblsnbr, M.A., iR.D. vo • ( Inmed{aUly . 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. With 80 ILLU8TBATI0N8 
by G. LEON LITTLE, and 8 others. 

*»* A Limited Edition will aim be issued on Large Paper, with 10 
Photogravures and 26 Half-tone Illustrations, price 36*. net. 

A FARMER’S 7EAR. 

Being his Commonplace Book for 1898 

By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 

NEW SERIES OF PROFESSOR VAX HOLLER’S 
RECOLLECTIONS. 

AULD LANG S7NE. 

SECOND SERIES. 

M7 INDIAN FRIENDS. 

By the Right Hon. Profesior F. MAX MULLER. 

8vo, 108. 6d. 

AULD LANS SYNE. First Series. 

With Portrait. 8vo, 10a. 6d. 

Contents :—Musical Recollections —Literary Recollections—Recollections of 
Royalties — Beggars. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

DRAKE AND THE TUDOR NAVY. 

With a History of the Rise of England as a Maritime 
Power. 

By JULIAN S. CORBETT. 

With Portrait, Illustration., and Haps. 2 vols., crown Svo, 16a. 

8vo, 6a. net. 

THE PEASANTS’ RISING AND THE 
LOLLARDS: 

A Collection of Unpublished Documents, forming an 
Appendix to “ England in the Age of Wycliffe.” 

Edited by EDGAR POWELL and G. M. TREVELYAN. 

NEW BOOK BY DEAN FARRAR. 

TEXTS EXPLAINED; 

Or, Helps to Understand the New Testament. 

By F. W. FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S., 

Dean of Canterbury, and Deputy Clerk of the Closet to the Queen. 
Crown 8vo, 63. 


SECOND EDITION. 8vo, 9 b. 

OUTLINES OF 

THEORETICAL CHEMISTRY. 

By LOTH All MEYER, 

Professor of Chemistry in the University of Tubingen. 

Translated by Profs. P. PHILLIPS BEDSON, D.Sc., and 
W. CARLETON WILLIAMS, B.Sc. 


8vo, 14s. 

THE GREAT LAW: 

A Study of Religions Origins and of the Unity 
Underlying Them. 

By WILLIAM WILLIAMSON. 

LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 


Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Ltd. 

THE ENGLISH BOOKMAN'S LIBRARY. 

Edited by A. W. POLLARD. 

VOLUME I. 

ENGLISH EMBROIDERED BOOKBINDINGS. By CYRIL 
DAVENPORT, P.S.A. With Six Plates in Colours and over 
Forty in Black and White. Demy 4to, 10s. 6d. net. [ Immediately. 

THE BRITISH EMPIRE 8ERIES. 

Largo Post Svo, ,6<. per Vol. 

IN FIVE VOLUMES. 

Vol. I. INDIA. I Vol. III. CANADA AND 

I WEST INDIES. 

Vol. II. AFRICA. I Vol. IV. AUSTRALASIA. 

Vol. V. GENERAL. 

[ Vole. I. and II. immediately. 

These five volumes will constitute a survey of ths British Empire by the 
most distlnsnlshed and experienced writers upon Imperial Interests. Every care 
has been taken to avoid the dry-as dust method of statistics, and the article* will 
be found not only complete and minutely informative, but also attractive In 
exposition, genial, and eminently readable. It Is Improbable that so much 
information of so essential a character has ever been brought together into ao 
small a compass, and the volumes will bs found to present a study of the life, 
resources, and future prospects of the British Empire unparalleled for accuracy, 
dignity, and charm. Each volume has explanatory maps, so that no detail is 
omitted that may conduce to a rapid comprehension of the large and fruitful 
topic under discusaion. 

BOOKS ON EGYPT AND CHALDAEA. 

By E. A. WALLIS BUDGE, M.A., Litt.D„ aud L. W. KING, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net per Volume. 

The first Four Volumes will be :— 

Vol. I. EGYPTIAN RELIGION: Egyptian Ideas of the 
Fature Life. 

Vol. II. EGYPTIAN MAGIC. 

Vol.III. EGYPTIAN LANGUAGE: Easy Lessons in 

Egyptian Hieroglyphics. 

Vol. IV. BABYLONIAN RELIGION: Babylonian Religion 

and Mythology. [ Volt. I. and II. immediately. 

To bs followed by others. 

THE RACES OF EUROPE: A Sociological Study. By 

WILLIAM Z. RIPLEY, Ph.D. Aooompauied by a supple¬ 
mentary Bibliography of the Anthropology and Ethnology of 
Europe. Medium 8vo. 2 volg., 18s. net. [Shortly. 

EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS, By the late Prop. VON 
LOMMEL. Translated by Pbof. G. W. MYERS. With 
numerous Illustrations, Figures, and Plans. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 

\ Immediately. 

A SYSTEM OF ETHICS. By F. PAULSEN. Translated by 
FRANK THILLY. Demy 8vo, 18s. net [ Immediately. 

THE BASES OF MYSTIC KNOWLEDGE. By E. RECEJAC. 
Translated from the French by S. C, Upton. Crown 8vo, 
9s. net. 

The Scotsman says: “ Few books upon this subject are so instructive, and this 
carefully executed version forms a valuable addition to the English .literature 
of philosophy." 

A HISTORY OF ROMANTICISM IN ENGLAND IN 

THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By HENRY A. BEERS. 
Crown 8vo, 9s. net. 

The Athenaeum says: " An interesting study in literary evolution," 

FIRST STEPS IN INTERNATIONAL LAW. By Sir 

SHERSTON BAKER, Bart Damy 8vo, 12s. 

The Daily Chronicle rays: “ We commend thla book." 

THE GEOGRAPHY OF MAMMALS. By W. L. SOLATER, 
M.A., F.Z.S., and P, L. SCLATER, M.A., PhD., F.R.S. With 
Fifty Illustrations. Demy Svo, 12s. net. 

The Homing Post says : “ The work is the product of the scientific labour of 
two specialists, than whom there arc no greater authorities on the subject of 
which they write." _ 

INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 

ON BUDS AND STIPULES. By the Right Hon. Sib JOHN 
LUBBOCK, M.P. With Four Coloured Plates and 340 Figures. 
Crown Svo, 5s. 

The Morninq Post says: “ The work treats of its subject in a lucid and com¬ 
prehensive manner.” 

EVOLUTION BY ATROPHY: In Biology and Sociology. 
By JEAN DEMOOR. JEAN MA8SART, and EMILE VAN- 
DERVELDE. With Eighty-four Figures. Crown 8vo, 5e. 

TWO WORKS BY THE ABBE BOLO. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 

THE TRAGEDY OF CALVARY. Crown Svo. 2s. 6d. net. 

THE MORROW OF LIFE. Crown 8vo, 2a. 6d. net. 


London : KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBXER & CO., Ltd., 
Patebnosteb House, Chasing Cboss Road. 
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.A. SELECTION FROM 

MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Rubens: his Life, his Work, and his Time. 

By EMILE MICHEL. Translated by ELIZABETH LEE. With 40 
Coloured Plates, 40 Photogravures, and about 230 Text Illustrations, 2 vols., 
imperial 8vo. £2 2a. net. 

% u An Illustrated Prospectus on application. 

The glorious career of Rubens and the splendour and fecundity of his genius 
combine to make bis name one of the greatest in the history of Art. For English 
readers there is a phase of peculiar interest in his career—his connection -with 
the brief splendours of the Court of Charles I.—and though he is but scantily 
represented in our national collection, he gave a far-reaching gift to the Art of our 
country in the person of his favourite pupil, Vandyck. 

British Contemporary Artists: Seven 

Critical Studies of the Work of Watts, Boonr-Joses, Millais, Leiohton, 
PoYMTsa, Obchardsox, and Alma-Tadema. By COSMO MONKHOU8E 
Profusely Illustrated, 1 voL, royal 8vo, £1 Is net. 

Gainsborough, and his Place in English Art. 

By Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG. A Reprint of 260 Copies. Imperial 4to, 
with 62 Photogravures and 10 Coloured Plates, £6 6s. net 


The Life and Death of Hr. Badman. 

Presented to the World in a Familiar Dialogue between Mr. Wiseman 
and Mr. Attentive. By JOHN BUNYAN, Author of “The Pilgrim’s 
Progress.” 

With 12 Full-page Pictures and 26 Decorative Designs by G. W. RUE AD 
and LOUIS RHBAD, designed to portray the Deadly Sins of the Ungodly 
Mr. Badman’s Journey from this World to Hell. 1 vol., 4to, on imitation 
hand-made paper. 21s. net. Also a Limited Edition of 100 Copies for Great 
Britain on Dutch hand-made paper, 42s. net. 

Twelve Portraits. By William Nicholson. 

Hkb Majesty tick Quekn. H.R.H. Thi Prince op Wales, 8ib Hexbt 
Irving, Mb. Justice Hawkins, Thx Abohbisbop ok Caitkrbury, W. E. 
Gladstone, Madame Sarah Bernhardt, Lord Roberts, Mb. Whistler, 
Mr. Rudtard Kipling, Mb. Cecil Rhodes, and Prince Bismarck. Each 
portrait is lithographed in colours and mounted on cardboard, 16 in. by 
16 Jin Price in Portfolio, 21s. net. [Heady. 

*♦* A few sets of the Plates, printed from the Original Wocdblocks and Hand- 
ooloured by the Artist, £21. 


Ox*itlols: 


The Life and Letters of John Donne 

(Dean of St. Paul’s). Now for the first time Revised and Collected by 
EDMUND GOS3E, Hon. MJL, Trinity College, Cambridge. Hon. LL.D. of 
the University of St. Andrews. With Portraits and Facsimiles. 2 vole., 
24s. net. [Beady. 

Extract prom toe Author’s Preface:— “My object has not been confined 
to the collection of all the documents which I could find which illustrated the 
biography of Donne. I have desired, also, to present a poitrait of him as a man 
and as an author.'’ 

The Transvaal from Within : A Private 

Record of Publio Affairs. By J. PERCY FITZPATRICK. Author of “ The 
Outspan.” 1 vol., 10s. net. » [Just published. 

The author, who was Secretary of the!Johannesburg Reform Committee at the 
time of the Jameson Raid, claims to show for the first tame the whole position and 
attitude of the Uitlanders, with fads and documents which have never yet 
appeared in print. 

The Memoirs of Victor Hugo. With a 

Preface by PAUL MEURICE. Translated by J. W. HARDING. 1 vol, 
8vo. 

These Memoirs date back to 1826, when Hugo witnessed tbe coronation of 
Charles X., at Rheims. They contain characteristic sketches of Thiers, Blanqui, 
Louis Philippe, &o., and descriptions of the stirring soenes in Paris during the 
Revolution of 1848, and the Siege of Paris, and the Commune. 

The Life of William Cotton Oswell. By 

his Son. W. E. OSWELL. Illustrated from Photographs and Drawings by 
H. Macbeth Raeburn. 2 vols , 24s. net. 

The subject of this Memoir was a school-fellow, at Rugby, of the late Dean 
Stanley, the lata Dean Vaughan, and the late Tom Hughes. Endowed with tie 
true nomadic spirit, he made five expeditions into the interior of Africa between 
the years 1844 and 1861. Two of these were made with Dr. Livingstone, who 
plays an important part in the book. Not only has the correspondence between 
the t so men been drawn upon, but Mrs. Livingstone-Bruce has placed her father's 
private Journal at the disposal of the Author. 


fly Father and I. By Comtesse de Poliga. 

1 voL, 6e. 

A most interesting record of an exceptional childhood, rendered additionally 
attractive by the number of celebrated names—Sir Robert Peel, Sir H. Bulwer, 
Lord Lytfcon, and many others-which figure in its pages. 

Innermost Asia. A Record of Travel and 

Sport in the Pamirs. By RALPH P. COBBOLD, late «0th Rifles. With 6 
Maps and 120 Illustrations from Photographs. 1 voL, demy 8vo. 18e. 

In this volume Mr. Cobb old describes bis reoent jouroejs through Kasbgaria 
and the Pamir Begion and into the hitherto unknown Khanates of the Upper 
Oxus. During his explorations, which culminated in his arrest by the Russians, 
Mr Cobbo’d penetrated into regions which have never been visited previously by 
Englishmen. 

Under Queen and Khedive. The Auto- 

biography of an Anglo-Egyptian Official. By Sir WALTER MIEViLLE, 
KC.M.G With Portrait. 1 vol., 8vo. 6s. 

The author of this book is one of that small band of English officials selected 
by Lord Cromer to bring ord*r out of chaos in Egypt. He describes the difficulties 
which he and his colleagues had to surmount—the opposition of the Pashas and 
the virulence of the native press—and shows how light came from darkness in that 
ill-governed land. 

William Shakespeare: A Critical Study. 

By GEORGE BKANDES. Student’s Edition. 1 voL, 10s. net. 

Athene There is no side of his subject which he neglects. It is many 
years since there has been any contribution to Shakespearean literature of such 
importance as this.” 

The Symbolist Movement in Literature. 

By ARTHUR SYMONS. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 

From the Author’s Introduction:— “Without symbolism there can be no 
literature; indeed, nor even language. Symbolism began with the first words 
uttered by the first man as he named every living thing.” 

[lstovioal Series, 

A Series of Flemoirs, Correspondence, and Letters of Noted Persons at the Courts 

of EDROPE in the TIME of LOUIS XIV. Translated and Arranged by KATHERINE PRESCOTT WORMELEY, and Illustrated with over 90 Photogravures. 
8 vols , demy 8vo, £7 7s. net, or separately:— 


ilemoirs of the Due de Saint-Simon on the Times 

of LOUIS IV. and the REGENCY. 4 -col*., £313a. 6d. net. [ Itcndy. 


The Prince de Ligne. His Memoirs, Letters, and Mis- 

cellaneouH Papers. 2 vols., 42a. net. [7n the press. 


The Correspondence of Madame, Princess Palatine, 

Mother of the Regent; of the DUCHE8SE DE BURGOGNE, and of 
MADAME DE MAINTENON. 1 vol., 21s , net [In Olc press. 


By the Abbe de 

[/» the press. 


The Book of Illustrious Ladies. 

BRANTftME. 1 voL, 21s. net. 

tlOXL 

Completion of the Uniform Edition of tho Novels of Turgenev, 

Translated by CONSTANCE GARNETT. 

16 vols., fcap. 8vo, doth 8s. net each; or £2 2 b. net the set. 

The Athenaum.—** Mrs. Garnett deserves the heartiest thanks of her countrymen and countrywomen for putting before them in an English dress the splendid 
creations of the great Russian novelist. Her versions are both faithful and spirited.” 


The Diary of a Superfluous! A Desperate Character. 

MAN. [Ready. | [ November. 

Slac-SlAlllliAg STo 

The Slave: a Romance. By 

ROBERT HI 3HEN8. [ October 14. 

The Lion and the Unicorn, 

and other Stories. By RICHARD HARDING 
DAVIS. Illustrated. 

Chinatown Stories. By C. B. 

FERNALD, Author of “ The Moonlight Blossom.” 


The Jew, and other Stories. 

[ December. 


They That Walk in Dark-1 The Valley of the Great 

NESS. Ghetto Tragedies. By I. /.ANGWILL. SHADOW. By ANNIE E. HOLDS WORTH, 

r. .. Author of ’’The GodsArrive.” 

Folly Corner. By Mrs. ImnnrhinafA 

HENRY DUDENEY, Author of “The Maternity nedllS I III pur LUlidle. 
of Harriott Wicken.” EVELYN DICKINSON. 

Fire. By Gabriele D’An- The Image Breakers. 


NUNZIO. 


GERTRUDE DIX. 


By 

% 


Mr. Helnemann 'm complete llluolratod Announcement Llat will be aent poet free on application. 
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Announcements. 


GILIAN the DREAMER: His Fancy, His Love ! 

and Adventure. A New Scottish Romance. By NEIL MUNBO. Author of 
•* John Splendid," •• The Lost Pibroch," Ac. Large crown 8vo. gilt top, 6a. 
•‘Such careful and masterly work deserves much praise, and Mr. Munro is to 
be congratulated in a aucceaaful and a delightful book Daily Ttleyraph. 


WILLIAM F. MOULTON (late Head Master of 

th* Leys School, Cambridge'. A Memoir. By W. FIDDIAN MOULTON 
With a Chapt-r on Biblical Work and Opinions by JAMES HOPE 
MOULTON. With Portrait, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. [Junt published. 

"An admirable biogruphy of a singularly attractive personality " 

Leeds Mercury. 


LEAVES from the TREE of LIFE. By Rev. 

ALEXANDER McLABEN, D.D , Author of ‘ The Conquering Christ," 
Ac. Crown 8vo. 6s. [In thepress. 


BISHOP JOHN SELW7N. A Memoir. By 

FREDERICK HOW. Author of ‘‘Life of Bishop Walsham How,” Ac. 
With Portrait, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“ To read this life is to love the Bishop Academy. 


PRAYERS, PUBLIC and PRIVATE. By the 

late Archbishop BENSON. Small crown 8vo, cloth, burnished red edges, 
3a. Gd.; limp lambekin, red-gilt idges, 6s. [In a few days. 


THE CHRISTIAN USE of the PSALMS. By 

Bev. Canon T. K. CHEYNE, M.A . D.D., Professor of Interpretation of 
Holy Scripture, Oriel College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 5s. [/« November. 


MESSRS. 0. ARTHUR PEARSON’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


TUNISIA AND THE 

MODERN BARBARY PIRATES. 

With a Chapter on the Vilayet of Tripoli. By HERBERT 
VIVIAN, M.A., Author of “Servia, the Poor Man’s Paradise,** 
Ac. With over 70 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 15s. 

“Mr. Vivian’s originality is not grown less nor his natural exuberance 

abated..Very clear and manv-poloured is the picture of Tunis that rises 

bafore us in these pages.A delightful book of travel.’’— Academy. 

•' Mr. Vivian shows, as in bis book on 8ervia, a pleasant capacity for seizing 
on the salient points of persons and things.his book is eminently enter¬ 

taining throughout ."—Morning Pott. 

*’ The moat attractive book of travels that has appeared for some time.” 

North British Daily Mail. 

ALASKA AND THE KLONDIKE. 

A Journey to the New Eldorado. With Hints to the Traveller 
and Observations on the Pbysioal History and Geology of the 
Gold Regions. By ANGELO HEILPBIN, F.R.G S., Professor 
of Geology at the Academy of Natural Scienoes of Pmladelphia, 
Ac., Author of “Geographical and Geologioal Distribution of 
Animals," Ao. Fully Ulnsi rated from Photographs, and with 
3 Maps. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE FURTHER ADVENTURES 

OF CAPTAIN KETTLE. 

Ry C. J. CUTCLIFFE HYNB. Illustrated by Stanley L. Wood. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, uniform with first volume, 6s. 

HERONFORD. 

By S. R. KEIGHTLEY, Author of “The Silver Cross,” Ac. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


CHEAP EDITION, SIXTH THOUSAND. 

BISHOP WALSHAM HOW. A Memoir. By 

his Son, FREDERICK DOUOL AS HO W. With Facsimiles of Words and 
Music of Jubilee Hymn. Crown 8vo, 6s [Just publish'd. 

"Extremely well done, and altogether a book which none can read without 
profit and enoouiagement.” — Guardian. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. THIRD THOUSAND. 

THE LITERARY STUDY of the BIBLE. By 

Prof. RICHARD G. MOULTON, HA Demy 8vo, ICe. 6d. 

[In October. 

“ A valuable help to the study of the sacred writings. . . . We can heartily 
recommend the book .”—Daily Chronicle. 


AT the ELEVENTH HOUR. A New Novel. 

By DAVID LYALL, Author of The Land o’ the Leal,” &c Crown 8vo, 
£s. 6d. 

“A powerful story.”— Scotsman. 


THE TOUCHSTONE. A New Novel. By Helen 

SHIPTON, Author of “ Tbe Last of the Fenwicks,” &c Crown 8vo 

8b. 6d. [In the prr.su. 


DOCAS, the INDIAN BOY of SANTA CLARA. 

By GENEVE i 8. 8NEDDEN. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
‘2s. ’ In October. 


GLIMPSES of NATURE for LITTLE FOLKS. 

By KATHERINE A. ORIEL. Wi'h numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 

Is. 6d. [Just Published. 


GOOD WORDS VOLUME, 1899. Containing 

NEIL MUNRO’S New Serial. “The Paymaster’* Boy.” Nearly 900 pages 
and 500 Illustrations. Royal 8vo, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. In November. 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE VOLUME, 1899. Con- 

taining DAVID LYALL’S New Story, “The Eleventh Honr.” Nearly 
900 pages and 600 Illustrations. Royal 8vo, gilt edges. 7s 63. 

[In Nor ember. 


Complete Catalogue sent post free on application to 
18BISTER & CO., Ltd., Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


A LEGACY OF HATE. 

By THBO. DOUGLAS, Author of “Behind a Maik,” “ Bride 
Elect," “Carr of Dim«oaur,” Ac. Crown 8vo, doth, 6s. 

THE SHADOW OF THE BEAR. 

By HBADON HILL, Author of “The Zone of Fire,” “The 
Spies of the Wight," Ac. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


MY DEAR SIR! 

By HARRY B. VOGEL, Author of “ A Maori Maid," Ac. 
Crown 8vo, doth, 3s. 6d. 


JOSEPH HATTON’S NEW NOVEL. 

WHEN ROGUES FALL OUT. 

By JOSEPH HATTON, Author of “The Order of the Czar," 
die. With Frontispiece by W. H. Margetson. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 

“ From the opening glimpse of 1 gentlemen of the road * down to the closing: 
chapter, with its vivid account of the last hours of Jack Sheppard, tho story 
teems with excitement .”—Yorkshire Post. 

" Not only has Mr. Hatton given us a thrilling romance of love and crime, 
but ho has succeeded in presenting a vivid picture of Loudon life a century 

ago..Though there is no avoidance of tho picturesque sides of the career of 

famous rogues, the preeariousness of their joys only serves to emphasise the 
lessons in virtue which more prosaic records of crime usually briug out.” 

Sheffield Independent. 

“ The deeds of highwaymen have provided Mr. Hatton with some stinrng 
materials, which he sets before his readers in an engrossing fashion.” 

Observer. 


Over 200,000 Copies of this Book have been Sold In America. 
In England the Sales now exceed 10,000 Copies. 

DAVID HARUM: 

A Story of American Life. 

By EDWARD NOYES WESTCOTT. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Extract from Preface by Forbss H«irxa.ic8.— " The author was able to 
create in * David Harum ’ a character so original, so true, aod so strong, yet 
withal so delightfully quaint and humorous, that we are at once compelled to 
admit that hero is a new and permanent addition to the long list of American 
literary portraits.” 

“ An engaging specimen of current Transatlantic fiction.”— Literature. 


C. ARTHUR PEARSON, Ltd., Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
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.A. SELECTION FROM 

Messrs. HUTCHINSON & CO.’S AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Two Successful Biogrx*apliies. 

By LEWIS MELVILLE. 

The Life of William Makepeace Thackeray. 

With Photogravure Portraits, Facsimile of Handwriting, a id a number of Drawings. In 2 vols. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt and 
gilt top, 32s. [ Second Thousand. 

“ By far the fallest biography at present in existence. The tark which its author has undertaken has been performed with 
notable ability, and with a zeal which reveals itself in the unsparing trouble and inexhaustible research whioh have been applied to 
its fulfilment. Especially excellent is the graphio description of Thackeray's early struggles.”— World. 

By FRANCES GERARD. 

The Romance of, Ludwig II. of Bavaria. 

With 54 Full-Page Port rafts and Illustrations Printed on Plate Paper. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 16s. [Second Thousand. 
“The book is readable from end to end.”— Spectator. 

11 A most interesting narrative. The story is one that the world has real reason to read ."—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“A wonder-stirring book. It is handsomely printed, lavishly illustrated, and has abiding interest.”— Punch. 

Edited by THE COUNTESS VON BOTHMER. 

Sovereign Ladies of Europe. 

With over 150 Illustrations. In large demy 8vo, cloth, riohly gilt, 16s. 

By ROSA N. OAREY. 

Twelve Notable Good Women of the Nineteenth Century. 

With 12 Portraits Printed on Plate Paper. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 

By POPULAR AUTHORS. 

26 Ideal Stories for Girls. 

By ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER, ROSA N. CAREY, L. T. MEADE, EMMA MARSHALL, EVELYN 
EVERETT-GREEN, SARAH DOUDNEY, IDA LEMON, JANE BARLOW, and other. In handsome cloth gilt and gil 
edges. With 32 Illustrations on Plate Paper. 5s. 

40th THOUSAND. 

A Double Thread. 

By ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. In cloth gilt, 6s. 


MEW 61 - 

WINE on the LEES. By J. A. Steuart, 

Author of “ The Minister of State.” 

THE SPLENDID P0R8ENNA. By Mrs. 

HUGH FRASER, Author of “Palladia.” 

THE ENGRAFTED ROSE. By Emma 

BROOKE, Author of “ A Superfluous Woman.” 

COMETH UP. By Tom Gallon, Author of 

“ T*tterley.” 

THE L08T CONTINENT. By Cutliffe 

HYNE, Author of “ The Adventures of Captain Kettle.” 

SHE STANDS ALONE. “ The Story of 

Pilate’ Wife." By MARA ASHTON. 

MY LADY FRIVOL. By Rosa N. Carey. 

W 16 Illustrations by Bertha Newcombe. 

THE GIRL PRIEST. By A. Kevill Davies, 

Author o •* Pbaris 


NOVELS. In Cloth Gilt. 

A CORNER of the WEST. By Edith 

HENRIETTA FOWLER, Author of “ The Young Pretenders.” 

BLADE o’ GRASS. By B. L. Fahjeon, 

Author of ** Great Porter Square.” 

LOOKING GLASS HOURS. By “Rita” 

and “ALIEN.” 

THE FINAL GOAL. By Bessie Dill, 

Author of “ The Story of Bell.” 

PRINCESS FEATHER. By Mrs. Inchbold. 
THE PATRONESS. By G. M. George, 

Author of “ The VaUey of Sorek.” 

IN the YEARS that CAME AFTER. By 

Mrs. FRED REYNOLDS, Author of “ A Tangled Garden.” 

THE GREATEST GIFT. By A. W. March- 

! MONT, Author of " By Right of Sword." 

THE TEMPTATION of OLIVE LATIMER. 

By L. T. MEADE. 


London: HUTCHINSON & CO., Paternoster Row. 
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Messrs. Win. Blackwood & Sons’ GAY & BIRD’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

G. W. STEEVENS’S NEW WORK. 

IN INDIA. By 6. W. Steevens, Author of 

“ With Kitchener to Khartum.” " With the Conquering Turk,” “The Land 
of the Dollar,” “Fgjpt in 1898,” Ac., Ac. With a Map. Crown 8vo, 
6s. [ Ready. 

B. L. STEVENSON. Being a New Volume 

By L. COrE CORNFORD. Crown 
[October 9. 


of “Modern English Writkis.” 
8vo, 2d. 6<L 


CHURCH AND FAITH. Being Essays on 

THU Tk.i rixo ok ths Church ok Emii.anh. By Dr. WACB, De»n 
FaRBAfe. Dr. WEIGHT, Her. R B. B-VKTLETT. Principal DRURY. 
Canon MBYRICK, Prjfeaeor M >ULE. Chanoallor SMITH, MONTAGUE 
BARLOW. Sir RICHARD TEMPLE Bart., E. H. BLAKENEY, and 
J T. T0MLIN80N. With Introduction by the LORD BISHOP OE 
HEREFORD. PoatSvo, 7a 6d net. [This day. 


ON TRIAL. By Zack, Author of “ Life is 


Life.” Crown 8vo, 6a. 


[Ready. 


A HISTOR7 OF WIRELESS TELE 

GRArHY. 1838-1899. Bv J. J. FAHIB. Member of the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers, London, and of the Sodrtl Internationale dee 
Elkctriciens. Paris; Author of “ A History of El-ctric Telegraphy to the 
Year 1837,” &C. With Illustrations Crown 8vo, 6s. [ This day. 


PREHISTORIC SCOTLAND AND ITS 

PLACE IN EUROPEAN CIVILISATION. Bring a Grnkral Intro¬ 
duction to the Countv Bistobikb of Scotlasd.” By ROBERT 
MUNRO, M.A.. M.D.. Author of “Prehistoric Problems,” “The Lake- 
Dwellings of Europe,” &c. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
7s. Gd. net [ This day. 

OUR LADT OF DARKNESS. By Bernard 

CAPES, Author of “The Adventures of the CoLte de la Muette.” “The 
Lake of Wine,” &c. Crown Svo, 6s. [ Ready. 

THE AUGUSTAN AGES. Being a New 

Volume of the “Pp.rjods of European Literature.” By OLIVER 
ELTON, B.A~ Lecturer in English Literature, Owens Oliege. Man¬ 
chester. Crown 8vo, fie. net [October U. 

PRACTICAL NURSING. By Isla Stewart, 

Matron of St. Bartholomew's HospitiJ, London; and HERBERT E. 
CUFF, M D, F.R.C.8., Medicil {superintendent North-Eastern Fever 
Hospital, Tottenham, London. In 2 vols., crown bvo. VoL I. 3s 6d. net. 

1 This day. 

THE DON AND THE UNDERGRADUATE. 

A Tale op St. Hilary College, Oxford. By W. E. W. COLLIN8. 
Crown 8vo, Ga. [ Next week 

CHEAPER EDITION. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND LETTERS OF 

MRS. M. O. W. O LI PH A NT. Arranged and Edited bv Mrs. HARRY 
COGHILL. With Two Portraits. Crown 8vo, 6s [Short’y. 

ABRIDGED EDITION OE KING LA EE'S "CRIMEA." 

THE INVASION OF THE CRIMEA: Its 

Origin, and an Account ok its Progress down to tiik Death of Lord 
Raglan. By A. W. KINGLAKE. Adapted for Military Students. 
Revised by Lieut.-Colonel SirGEORGE SYDENHAM CLARKE, K.C.M.G., 
R.K. Demy Svo, 15i. net. 

REFERENCE ATLAS, containitg 63 Maps and 

PLANS. Folio, bound in cloth, 9s. net. This day. 

SILAS MARNER. By George Eliot. New 

Edition, with Illustrations by Reginald B. Biruh. In 1 vol.. crown 

8 vo, 6s. [Shortly. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 

Edinburgh and London 


ANTISrOITNrOBMBlSrTS. 


PALL 31A LTj GAZETTE —“The daintiest books of the season.” 

DAI LI TEL EG It A PH .—“ One of the prettiest set of booklets which has 
recently exhib’tel the taste ani skill of modern publishers.” 

THE BOOKSELLER (August!.—“The attractions of the aeries only seem, the 
greater the more we see of them.” 

LI TER A TURK —“ We have seldom seen any handy reprint so clearly printed, 
on such excellent paper, and so weil fitted to stand rough wear.” 

DAILY NEWS —“ Among the daintiest little volumes on the book market.” 

BIRMINGHAM POST .—“The artistic production of the little book is aa 
perfect as the idea ia felicitous.” 

SPECTA TOR —“ As pretty aa the first, and we have nothing but commenda¬ 
tion for the aeries ” 

PUNCH. —“ These daintily-bound volumes, a library in themaelves precious to 
the lover of bo^ks ” 

GLOBE. —“ The binding, type, and paper .are once more irreproachable ” 


THE BIBELOTS, 

A Series of Reprints for the Book Lover. 

Edltodby J . POTTER BRISOOE, 

Ohi f Librarim of the Nottingham Pub!in Library. 


Each Volume will contain aboqt 150 pp., 5 by 2J inches 
New Head and Tail Pieces and a Photogravure Portrait embellish 
each Volume. 

The Leather Binding with embossed Design on both C /vers, gilt 
edges, with silk headbands and marker, is a striking feature of 
“The Bibelots”_ 

Vol. I.—Coleridge’s Table-Talk. [Ready. 

„ 11.—Herrick’s Women, Love and Flowers. [Ready. 

„ 111.—Leigh Hunt’s the World of Books. [Ready. 

„ iv. _(]ay’s Trivia and other Poems. [Shortly. 

., V.-The Wisdom of Marcus Aurelius. [Shortly. 

„ VI.—The Shorter Poems of John Keats. [Shortly. 
Published pries 2». 6d. net 

■Ito, pp 106, printed on art paper, and attractively bound, price 5s. 

A Book of Elfin Rhymes. 

By NORdAN. 

With Forty Illustrations in Three Colours by 
CARTON HOOKE FARE. 


Crown 8vo, printed on antique deckle-edge paper, with Pour Photo¬ 
gravure Portraits, Map, and Plans, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d net. 

The Scottish Jacobites, 

And their Songs and Music 

11717/ .1 SUCCINCT ACCOUNT OF THEIR BATTLES. 

By THOMAS NEWBIGGINQ, Author of ‘ Essays 
at Eventide ” 


Small crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. net. 

A STUDY OF 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


By LILIAN WHITING, Author of 
Beautiful.” 


The World 


A CHOICE GIFT BOOK 5s. net. 

The Ancient Mariner. 

By S. T. COLERIDGE. 

Illustrated by HERBERT COLE. 


FULL ANNOUNCEMENT LIST 1VST FREE. 


London : GAY & BIRD, 22, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 

Spcciil Agents for Sale of Publications of Hoi •uhtus, Miitlin, & Co. 
Agency for Amiri an Books. 
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Issued by 

“Gbe Stanbarb 


SPECIMEN TAGES OF THE LIBRARY. 

Tt is difficult, if not impossible, to give an adequate idea of a work that is in 
itself a great libmry by means of a few specimen pages or mere description. 
The Standard will, however, send, p^st paid, to eny address a full Prospectus 
of “The Library of Famous Literature/* together with specimen pages, speci¬ 
men illnstrations, pages from the index, and the like. But those who prefer 
to file their subscriptions at once, and thus take advantage of the special 
prices which are offered in advance of the day of publication, should read care¬ 
fully the next, column. 


THE STANDARD’S INTRODUCTORY OFFER. 

To make the Library thoronghlv known, Th m Standard now offers a limited 
edition at half the regular price. When this edition is exhausted the Library 
will bo sold at a very much higher price than is asked now. But meanwhile The 
Standard’s offer presents an opportunity which those who have to count the 
cost of the things they buy c*n hardly afford to neglect. Upon the prel minary 
payment of Hai.f-a Ouinia, now, the complete set of 20 large volumes will be 
sent as soon as the work is ready. But these prices and urms apply only to such 
orders as are sent in now, in advance of the day of publication. 


ORDER FORM—MONTHLY PAYZIENTS. 

(These special prices apply only to the Introductory Edition; and will 
be withdrawn, without notice, when the Edition Is exhausted.) 

W. n. JACKSON, 

Sbe Stanbarb, - 

33 , St. Bride Street, --— IBB 8. 

LONDON, E.C. 

I enclose herewith HALE A GUINEA, for which piesse send me the 
complete set of 20 Volumes of The Library of Famous Literature, at the 
special advance-of.puhiication ptice, hound in— 


(Strike out three of these.) 

Cloth. Half Persian Calf. Three-Quarter Red Levant. Full Morocco, 

I agree to complete my purchase of the work by- 
IB further payments of 9 - per month (for Cloth). 

'15 ,, '2, - „ ( „ Half Persian Cali .* 

>5 ,, Is/- „ ( „ Three-Quarter Red Levant).* 

15 „ „ 21 - „ ( „ Full Morocco). 

My next payment shall be due upon the despatch of the 20 volumes; and my 
succeeding psyments on the corresponding day of each month thereafter. 
Until such payments are complete. I engage that the volumes, pot being my 
projierty, shall not lie disposed of by pale or otherwise. I further spree that 
if owing to unforeseen circumstances, of which you shell he the judve, the 
volumes cannot lie delivered, the return c.f the deposit of Half-a-Guinea to me 
ehall cancel this agreement. 


1 ORDER FORM.-CASH PAYMENT. 

I (These special prices apply only to the Introductory Edition; and wi 
be withdrawn, without notice, when the Edition Is exhausted.) 

W. n. JACKSON, 

Zbe Stanbarb, 

33 , St. Bride Street, - IBBB. 

LONDON, E.C. 

I enclose Six and a Half Guineas, in fall payment for ' 

The Library of Famous Literature, 

bound in Cloth. Strike 

* I enclose Eight and a Half Guineas, in full payment for mt 

The Library of Famous Literature, 

bo-.nd in Half Persian Calf.* tAr “ 

* I enclose Ten and a Hair Guineas, in foil payment for of 

The Library of Famous Literature, 

bound in Three-Quarter Red Levant.* 

I enclose Fourteen and a Half Guineas, in full peyment for Una - 
The Library of Famous Literature, 

bound In Full florocco. ’ 


Please address the package to Please address the package to 

Tl)« Introductory Edition issold nt tw low n price that the cost of carriage must he The Introductory J-lition i" ^ ^ * 

paid by the suWril,<T. 1 J .---- 

• NOTE ON BINDINGS . The Library is hound in Cloth only in conformity to the usual custom. Wo rheum'els‘ K9 For 

Persian Calf and Three-Quarter Red Levant on account of their durability and handsome appearance, a 1 • • 

Iac. who desire the finest binding", the sumptuous Full Morocco will bo found to meot every requirement._ 


The Introductory Edition issold at so low a price that the cost of carriage must he 
paid by the suhserifxT. 


Twenty Handsome Volumes, comprising the Great Literature of All Times. 


Edited by 

Dr. RICHARD GARNETT, C.B. 


Digitized by V^OOQle 
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JOHN C. NIMMO'S 

NEW BOOKS. 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. F. A. G4SQUET. D.D., O.S.B. IMPORTANT 
TO STUDENTS OF THE REFORMATION PERIOD. 

In I vol., demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 12s. 6d. net. 

THE EVE of the REFORMATION: Studies in 

the Religious Life and Thought of the English People in thn Period 
preceding the Rejection of the Roman Jurisdiction by Henry VIII. By 
FRANCIS AIDAtf GASQUET, D.D., O.S.B. 

Norr 7 -This is not a controversial work, but a study chiefly of the literature. Ac., of the 
peruKl. in order to see what people were doing. saying, and thinking about before the change 
or religion. As touching upon rather new ground, and at the sam' time widening the field 
or view in the Reformation question, it should be of great interest at the present moment 


NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK ON PALESTINE. 

In 1 vol., demv 8vo, cloth, gilt top, with 16 Illustrations reproduced in colours 
in Facsimile of the Original Paintings by the Author, price 12s. 0d. net. 

TWO YEARS in PALESTINE and SYRIA By 

MARGARET THOMA8, Author of “A Scamper through Spain and 
Tangier,” Ac. 

NoTt—This book is being looked forward to with great interest by travellers; so many 
P*°P|® have, in one out-of-the-way comer or another of Europe, Asia. Africa, and Australia, 
met this versatile lady. A Royal Academy sliver medallist, she has hod many pictures •nu 
°f iculpture exhibited in the Roral Academy. This (her new b'Vtkl will b** ilhi'-tnitert 
'T'th sixteen reproductions in colours of her oil paiutiogs. The subjects of those were panned 
®jJJ t * aDt * lh ° ^P 1 " 0 ** 1101 * 0118 are by a new process not as yet employed for book 


AN ARTIST IN SPAIN. 

In 1 vol., super-royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top, with Photogravure Portrait, after the 
Painting by Jan V« tb, and 39 Illustrations, price 12s. 0d. net. 

SPAIN: The Story of a Journey. By Jozef 

ISRAELS. With a Portrait in Photogravure, and 39 Reproductions of 
Drawings by the Author. Translated from the Dutch by ALEXANDER 
TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS. 

Note —The author and illustrator of this book (Jozef Israels) has long been acknowledged 
the moet popular painter of the day. in this, the best sense, that his work claims the admira¬ 
tion not only of the clitics, the coll»ctors. aud the dilettanti, but also of those uncultured 
people who, understanding nothing of painting, having no care for artfsticity or virtuosity, 
cannot fail to be penetrated by the pcetry that fills each of the veteran’s canvases. 

A CHEAPER EDITION, in 2 vols., extra crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, with 
Portrait and 32 Illustrations from contemporary sources, price 12s. net. 

THE REMINISCENCES and RECOLLECTIONS of 

CAPTAIN GRONOW: Being Anoodotes of the Camp, Court, Clubs, and 
Society, 1810-1860. 


In I voL, demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, with 6 Photogravure Portraits and 30 other 
Illustrations from cr ntemporary sources, price 7s. 6d. net. 

WORDS on WELLINGTON. The Duke-Waterloo 

—The Ball. By Sir WILLIAM FRASER, Bart., M.A., Christ Church, 
Oxford. 

V This hook wss published in 1889, and the whole of the edition printed was immediately 
absorbed. The present new edition is illintraPd with photogravure portraits a*.d other 
illustrations reproduced especially for this edition from rare and contempjrary engravings 
selected by Mr. Joseph Grego. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF WORKS BY THE 
AUTHOR OF “MARY POWELL.” 

In crown 8vo, with Illustrations by John Jellicoe, price 6s., cloth elegant, 
gilt top, uniform with preceding volumes. 

THE COLLOQUIES of EDWARD OSBORNE, 

Citizen and C’otL- Worker of London. With Illustrations by John Jcl’i-’oe. 

••• The v./umPN already published in this edition are: “The Household of Sir Thomas 
Mr re, ‘ “ The Maiden and Married Life of Mary 1’owell (atterwuds Mist res* MiInhi) and ill • 
Sequel thereto. Deborah's Diary" “(.'berry aud Violet: a Tale of the Great i'lurue,” aud 
The Old Chelsea Bun-Shop: h Tale of the Lut Century." 


A NEW BOOK FOR SPORTSMEN.-A HISTORY OF STEEPLE CHASING. 

In super-royal 8vo, uniform with “Tt-eQuorn Hunt and its Masters,” Vyner’s 
“Notitia Veuatica.” and Rndcli.?e's ‘‘Noble Science of Fox-Hunt n lt." 
with 12 Illustrations, crietlv drawn by Henry Aiken, and all colon cd by 
hand, also 16 Head and Tail Pieces, drawn by Heory Alketi and others. 
Cloth, gilt top, price 21s. net. 

A HISTORY of STEEPLE CHASING. By William 

C. A. BLEW, M.A , Author of “ The Qtiorn Hunt and its Masters.” 


NEW VOLUME OF POEMS BY VIOLET FANE. 

One vol., small 4to, printed on ArnoM's Hand-made Paper, and bound in half- 
calf, gilt top. 2€0 copies printed for England and America <>n Arnold’s 
Hand-made Paper, each numbered, type distributed, price ><u. «<t. net. 
Uniform with previous volumes by the same Author—viz., “Poems” ami 
“ Under Cross and Crescent.” 

BETWIXT TWO SEAS. Poems and Ballads. 

Written at Constantinople and Thempia. By VIOLET FANE. 


J. M. DENT & CO. 

Some Important Forthcoming Books. 

THE LARGER TEMPLE SHAKESPEARE- Edited 

by ISRAEL GOLLANCZ. With numerou* Photogravure Ir mli.pleoe. ana 
Illustrations in Note* and Glowary. To be completed in 12 volume*, clotn, 

iqua-e crown 8vo, 4*. 8d. net per volume. _ . . , ,,_ 

There i* alio a Largo Paper Edition, limit'd to 175 Copie*, bound In vellam. 
and with numerou* extra Illustration*. The price of Ihtl Edition may t>e 
obtain'd from the Bookseller*. 

LAMB’S ESSAYS of ELIA. Two vol*. With Introd ac¬ 
tion bv AUGUSTINE BIRRSLL, and with numerou. IIlQ.tratlon* in lino by 
C. E. Brock, and with Photogravure Frontiapiece to each volume, bong 
fcap. 8vo, cloth, 7a. Sd. n«t; leather, 8*. 6d. net. 

A WORLD in a GARDEN. By E. Nkbh. With Ulustr*- 

tlons in Photogravure by Mill Jessie Macgregor. 4j.6d.net. 

WOODCUT PORTRAITS of TWELVE ENGLISH 

” MEN of tETTERS of the NINETEENTH CENTURY. By R. BRYDEN. 
With 12 Plate* and Title-p*gy«4one up In canvas portfolio*. 21*. net. 

PICTURESQUE YORKSHIRE- Written by J. 8. 

FLETCHER. ^ With over 500 Illustrations by H. Railton. William Hyde, 
John Fulleylove, R.I., Alfred Parsons, A.R.A., George S. Elgood.R.I.. w. it. 
Rouse, and others. It Is to be completed in 18 Monthly Parts. Small Paper 
and Large Paper. Volume I., containing the first six Parts, now ready. 
Small paper, 7s. 6d. net; Large paper, 17s. 6d. net. 

BEATRICE D'ESTF-, Dachws of Milan, 1475-1497: a 

study of the Renaissance. By JULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. REHRY ADY). 
Illustrated in Photogravure. Medium 8vo, 18* net. 

LEAVES from OUR TUSCAN KITCHEN. By 

Mr*. JANET ROSS. 2*. fld. net. 

A GUIDE to the REFLECTIONS, and MMW- 

ISCENCE3 of BISMARCK. Tranilated from the Getman of Dr. HORST 
KOHL, by CLARA BELL. With a Portrait of BUmarck. Crown 8vo, 
4i. 6d. net. 

THE PRACTICAL STUDY of LANGUAGES. By 

HENRY W. SWEET. Large crown Svo. 

THE WHITE ROBE of CHURCHES of the 

XlTH CENTURY. Some pagei from the Hi.tory of the Bomaneaqu* 
Cathedral ol Glouceater. By the Very Rev. H. D. SPENCE, Dean of 
Glouceater. Large crown 8vo. Illustrated in Photogravure, half-tone and 
line. 

AMERICAN LANDS and LETTERS. By Donald O. 

MITCHELL. Second volume. Demy 8vo, 7*. 8d. net. 

LAMB’S MRS. LEICESTER’S SCHOOL. Witt 20 

Illustrations in 7 Colours by Winifred Green, and BlndlDg Design also by 
Winifred Green. Oblong fcap. 4to, 6s. net. 

GARDENS, ANCIENT and MODERN- By A. Forbbs 

8IEVEKING. With 6 Photogravures and 24 other Illustrations from Picture* 
by G S. Elgood, R.I., Photographs, and other soarcos. Large crown Svo, 
7s. 6d. net. _ _ _ 


THE TEMPLE CLASSICS. 

EARLE’S MICRO COSMOGRAPHY. Together with 

Healy's Translation (1810) of the Char A ..TEES OF THEOPHRASTUS, now 
first reprinted. Edited by W. H D. ROUSE. 

THE LAXDALE SAGA. Now first translated from the 

Icelandic. 

TENNYSON'S IN ME MORI AM. Together with the 

Poetical Remains of Arthur Henry Hallam Edited by the General 
Editor of the Series. 

TENNYSON'S PRINCESS and LYRICAL POEMS. 
TENNYSON’S MAUD and LYRICAL POEMS. 


DANTE’S DIVINE COMEOY. 

The Italian Text, with EnglDh Translation on opposite page, together with 
brief Explanatory Note*, Maps, charts, &:, and Introductory Argument* 
to e ich Canto : — 

PARADISO. Translate! by the Rev. Philip Wickbteed, M.A. 
INFERNO. Text, together with Translation, Notes, and Argu¬ 
ments, by CaRLYLE. Revised by Dr. OELSNER. 

PURGATORIO. Text, together with Translations, by T. 

OKEY. Text revised by Dr. OELSNER; and Arguments by Ihe Rev. 
PHILIP WICKSTEED, M.A. 


THE MASTER MUSICIANS SERIES. 

Edited by F. J. CROWE-ST. With Portraits and Fachimilps of Music and 
other Illustrations in Ph')togravate, half-tone and liue. Square 
fcap. hvo, 3s. Gd. net. 


CHEAP IFaLUSTRATED EDITION, now completed in 24 vols., crown Svo, 
taste f ully bound in green cloth, gilt, iu which binding ony »»f the novels 
may be bought separately, price 3s. 6d. each ; also in special clo h binding, 
flat backs, gilt tops, mpplied in sets on'y of 21 vols., price C4 4s. 

THE LARGE-TYPE BORDER EDITION of the 

WAVERLEY NOVEL8. Edited, with Introductory Essays and Notes to 
each novel (supplementing those of the Author),*hv ANDREW LA Ml. 
With 250 original Illustrations from Drawings and Paintings specially 
executed by eminent Artists. 

••• This is generally conceded to be the bust edition of the AVavcrley novelnot onl.v as 
regards editing and illustrations, hut also iu point of tvpe, printing, aud paper, and is 
complete m twenty-four roluntei instead of twenty-five as iu other editions. 

London ; JOHN C. NIMMO, 14, King William Street, Strand. 


BEETHOVEN. By F. J. Crowfst. 

BACH. By C. F. A. Williams. 

WAGNER. By C. A. Lixory. 

THE SAINTLY LIVES SERIES 

First Volume. Fcap. Svo, -la. 01. net. per vol. 

ELIZABETH PEASE NICHOL. By Anna M. Stoddabt, 

Author of “ John Stuart Bhiclsie : a Biography." 

.1. M. DENT -V CO . ait an! -HO. Bedford Street, W.C 
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WARD, LOCK & CO.’S NEW LIST. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

GUY BOOTHBY’S NEW NOVEL. 

LOVE HADE MANIFEST. 

5S. 

Illustrated by Lucy Kemp-Welch. 

The DAILY TELEGRAPH Buys: 44 A powerful and impressive romance. 
One of those tales of exciting adventure in r.ne * confection' of which Mr. 
Boothby is not excelled by any novelist of the day.” 

The WORLD sa.ys : " By far the best of Mr. Biothby's work we have seen 

as yet; there is the true ling of romance and feeling in it.Would do 

admirably for the stage.” 


GUY BOOTHBY’S POPULAR NOVELS. 


Uniform, crown 8vo, cloth pit, bevelled, 5*. each. 

Profusely Illustrated by Stanley L. Wood and others. 

PHAROS, THE EGYPTIAN. 

“This poweiful novel is weird, wonderful, and fonl-stirring. Mr. Bootlby 
succeeds in making it almost rea», and its marvels and mysteries almost 
credible. There never was in this world so strange and wouderful a lovo sr/^ry, 
and Mr. Guy B< othby’g admirers will probably agree that the most marvellous 
fle ion he has ever produced is * Pharos, the Egyptian.' Scotsman. 

ACROSS the WORLD for a WIFE. 

" Mr. Bonthby*, .lory carries one along like a torrent. It has enough ‘go ‘ 
and romance f. r half a dcaeu novels .”—Chrislim H’crhi. 


LOST OF HATE. 
BUSBIGRAMS. 

THE FASCINATION Of the 
KING. 

DR. NIKOLA. 


THE BEAUTIFUL WHITE 
DEVIL. 

A BID FOR FORTUNE. 

IN STRANGE COMPANY. 
The MARRIAGE of ESTHER. 


WARD, LOCK & CO.’S 

COMPLETE LIBRARY EDITION OF 


G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE’S NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3a. 6d. each volume. 

With Illustrations by John Charlton, G. P. Jacomb-Hood, Lucy Kemp-Welch, 
S. E. Waller, and others. 

The Series is well printed from type specially cast, on Dickinson's best antique 
paper, and neatly and handsomely bound in cloth gilt, with design 
by A. A. Turbayne. 

“ Wbyte-Melville was a born story-teller, whose tales, full of satisfying in¬ 
cident, never flagged. He could not tell a story ill ; and generally he told it so 
well that it was hard to lay the unfinished volume by. Nor should we forget 
the many-aided versatility of the author. To have written equally brilliantly 
of the camp as well as the field, of life in ancient Rome and in the English 
country house, is no small proof of the wide knowledge and fertile imagination 
of the writer.”— Spectator. 

AmoDg the books of which English men and women will never tire are 
those by the late lamented Whyte-Melville, who was at once a society man, a 
keen sportsman, and a novelist with a facile pen. Good judges will, of course 

E rovide themselves with a whole set of the new edition, and a record sale may 
e predicted .”—Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 

“No better set of these favourite novels could be desired, binding, type 
paper, and pictures all being of the best .”—Nottingham Guardian. 


The Volumes now ready are— 


KATERFELTO. 

CERISE. 

SARCHEDON. 

SONGS and VERSES. 
MARKET HARBOROUGH. 
BLACK, but COMELY. 


ROSINE and SISTER LOUISE 
ROY’S WIFE. 

KATE COVENTRY. 

THE GLADIATORS. 

RIDING RECOLLECTIONS. 

[Just ready. 


To be followed at intervals by 

HOLMBY HOUSE. | BROOKES of BRIDLEMERE. 

SATANELLA. 


Others in preparation. Full particulars on application. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

LADY BARBARITY. 6s. 

By J. C. SNAITH. 

Author of “Willow the Kinr," “Mistress Dorothy Marvin,” Ac 
Aw Historicil Uomawcb of the Timk of the Pretewdmrs. 


A REMARKABLE SUCCESS. 

WILLOW THE KING. 6s. 

By J. C. SNAITH, 

Author of “ Fierceheart the Soldier,” “Mistress Dorothy Marvin," Ac. 
With 4 Illustrations by Lucien Davies, R.I. 

The BOOKMAN says: “ * Willow the King ’ is the most cheery and refresh¬ 
ing piece of holiday fiction of many years. It is throughout compact of bright¬ 
ness and pleasant sentiment. 4 Willow the King * is sure of wide popularity." 

* Mr. Snaith has written the best cricket novel I have ever read. The 
heroine is drawn with amazing vigour and vividness. Her wit, her volleying 
repaitee, her humour, are almost incredibly brilliant."— Star. 


SPLENDID NEW 3s. 6d. NOVELS. 

Each crown Svo, cloth gilt, 3s. Cd., Illustrated. 


JAMES COPE. 


By CUTHBERT BARMBY. 

3s. 6d. 


The author of this volume is host known to the public as a contributor of 
short stories to many of fie popular periodicals. “ James Cope,” his first long 
novel, contains enough of exciting adventure and thrilling incident to furnish a 
dozen novelists with material. 


_JANE, Author of “ To Venus in Five Seconds,’ 

THE VIOLET FLAME. 3s. 6d. 


Ac., Ac. 


‘ Mr. H. G. Wells will have to look to his laurels. This tale is quite after his 
i best manner, admirably told ."—Manchester Courier. 


___ B y MAYNE LINDSAY. 

THE VALLEY of SAPPHIRES. 3s. 6d. 

“ There are fine descriptions of scenery, and the story is told with much 
dramatic fervour. We cordially recommend thiB volume.” 

Aberdeen Free Press. 

LAWRENCE L. LYNCH, Author of “ Shadowed by Three,” Ac. 

UNSEEN HAND. 3s. 6d. 

“ The author is well known as one of the few clever writers of intricate 
stories of crime and its detection. The present volume will add to his fame as 
an author of involved plots and a detective of consummate skill.” 

Birmingham Gazette. 

By Mrs. MURRAY HICKSON, Author of “Concerning Teddy," 

44 Shadows of Life,” Ac. 

THE CHRONICLES of TEDDY’S VILLAGE. 


By 

THE 


44 Of thrilling interest. Eminently readable, faultless in taste, graceful in 
form, refreshingly wholesome in thought and tone .”—Daily Telegraph. 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM, Author of 44 As a Man Lives,” Ac. 

A MONK of CRUTA. 3s. 6d. 

44 Mr. Oppenheim excels himself in ‘A Monk of Cruta.’ His latest is his 
greatest work. A high standard of merit is maintained from end to end, and 
there is enough of thrilliog incident to satisfy tbo most exacting.”— Scotsman. 


By A. M. MEADOWS, Author of “ When the Heart is Young,” <fcc. 

OUT FROM THE NIGHT. 3s. 6d. 

44 A good piece of work, distinguished by an intelligent plot, clever dialogue 
and generally good writing.”— Athemeum. 

“There is no lack of sensation in this brightly-written novel, which keeps 
the attention and interest of the reader to the end. As a mystery story it is 
above its fellows .”—Liverpool Mercury. 


By Mrs. COULSON KERNAHAN, 

Author of “ Trowinott of Guys.” 44 Frank Redlaud, Recruit,” Ac. 

THE HOUSE of RIMMON. 3s. 6d. 

“ A powerfully written tale of domestic fiction, which will be read with deep 
interest. Each of the author's characters is lifelike and full of individuality. 
English middle-class society has Dover been more graphically painted. The 
human interest of the tale, allied to the graphic realism of its style, render it a 
really remarkable novel .”—Moming Post. 


By RICHARD MARSH, 

Author of “ The Crime and the Criminal,” “ The Datchet Diamonds,” 

44 The Beetle,” Ac. 

PHILIP BENNION’S DEATH. 3s. 6d. 

“Interests the reader, excites his curiosity, and maintains until the last 
page the puzzling uncertainty as to the solution of the problem which makes 
one so eager to get through to the finish .”—Nottingham Guardian. 

By E. PHIPPS TRAIN, 

Author of “ A Deserter from Philistia,” “ A Social Highwayman," Ac. 

A MARITAL LIABILITY. 3s. 6d. 

44 To tho8e who like the light reading to have a distinct literary flavour we 
can heartily recommend Miss Train’s bunks."— Daily Chronicle. 

By H. ARNOLD NELSON. 

THE ROMANCE of the GREYSTONES. 3s. 6d. 

“There are enough love stories, thrilling adventures, and complicated 
mysteries in this story for half a duzon novels.”— SheXlield Independent. 

“An exceptionally vivacious atul stirring narrative of special interest. It 
proffers a wealth of thrilling incident.”— Daily Telegraph. 


WARD, LOCK & CO., Limited, Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 
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T. & T. CLARK’S LIST. 


DICTIONARY of the BIBLE. 

Edited by JA8. HASTINGS, M.A., D.D. Vols. I., 
II. Now Ready* To be completed in 4 vols.. Im¬ 
perial 8vo. Price, in cloth, 18b. each; or in Half- 
Morocco, 34 b. each. 

Academy.—“ The beet Biblical dictionary which has yet 

The standard authority for Biblical students of 
the present generation* 

THE SPIRIT and the INCARNA- 

TION. In the Lijrbt of Scriptnre, Science, and 
Practical Need. By the Rev. W. L. WALKER. 
Now Ready, 8vo, 9s. 

The Academy says: "Mr. Walker’s work is of real import¬ 
ance, and it may be hoped that out of its learned and thought¬ 
ful pages many readers for whom the older definitions have 
lost their significance will draw comfort and inspiration." 

THE TRIAL of JESUS CHRIST: 

A Legal Monograph. By A. TAYLOR INNES, 
Advocate. With 2 Illustrations. In Post 8vo, 

2s. Gd. 

The Timet says s ** Mr. Innes gives what to most of his 
readers will be who'ly new light and fresh thought*.....This 
volume is n striking example of the value of the critical exami¬ 
nation of historical problems by an accomplished lawyer." 

The Academy says: “The august tragedy, as Mr. Innes 
handles it in the course of his inquiry, is touched with a new 
gleam of realism." 

THE COLLECTION of the FOUR 

GOSPELS, and the GOSPEL ot ST. MATTHEW. 
By Professor F. GODET, D.D., Nencha'el. 
Authorised Translation (New Volume of Dr. 
Godet’s "Introduction to the New Test.’’) 
Ready This Week. 8vo, 6e. net. 

THE RITSOHLIAN THEOLOGY, 

Critical and Constructive : An Exposition and an 
Estimate. By Rev. A. E. GARV1E, M.A. (Oxon.). 
Nearly Ready, 8vo, 10s. «d. 

Mr. Garvie has for a number of years made a special 
study of the Ritschlian Theology, and nis book will form a 
most important contribution to the subject. 

THE THEOLOGY of MODERN 

LITERATURE. By Rev. S. LAW WILSOS, D.D. 
Nearly Ready. Po**t 8vo. 

The Record says: “A curiously interesting lionk is promised 
us by Messrs. T. A T. Clark. In it the Itev. I)r. Law Wilsou, of 
Belfast, is to discuss the theolog* which finds exprovsion in 
modern general literature I)r. Wilson takes a wide survey of 
the field, passing in review most of the representative authors 
of the day, more especially in the field of fiction. This is 
followed by a series of chanters on Emerson, Car'vie, Browning. 
George Eliot. George M'cuonald, J. M. Barrio, Ian Maciaren, 
Mrs. Humphry Ward, Thomas Hardy, and George Meredith.” 

CHRISTIAN CHARACTER: A 

Study in New Testament Morality. By Prof. T. B. 
KILPATRICK, D.D. Crown 8vo, 2a. Gd. 

"The touch is sure, the work solid. The author grips his 
case at once, and puts practical issues clearly and fairly. And 
all is set in a warm Christian atmosphere and spiritual light 
....It is essentially a volume which should be in the hands of 
all preachers and teachers, who will find in it a rich mine." 

Pvritan. 

WHAT SHALL WE THINE of 

CHRISTIANITY? By Prof. W. N. CLARKE, 
D.D., Author of “An Outline of Christian 
Theology." Now Ready, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

" Dr. Clarke’s * Outline of Theology ’ has tmd a reception rarely 
accorded to an American book, and the sale is briskly proceed¬ 
ing. This new little l*»ok is written in the same charming 
simplicity of language."— Expository Times. 

A CRITICAL and EXEGETIOAL 

COMMENTARY on the BOOKS of SAMUEL. 
By Prof. HENRY P. SMITH, D.D. (International 
Critical Commentary.) Post 8vo, 12s. 

THE THEOLOGY of the NEW 

TESTAMENT. By Prof. G. B. STEVENS, D.D. 
(International Theol. Library.) Post 8vo, 12s. 

THEOLOGIA PECTORIS: Outlines 

of Religious Faith and Doctrine, founded on 
Intuition and Experience. By Principal J. M. 
HODGSON, D.D., Edinburgh. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 
“ A book of distinct value. "— thiard tan. 

BEYSCHLAG’S “NEW TESTA- 

MENT THEOLOGY." (Authorised Translation.) 
2 vols., 8vo, price 18s. net. 

WENDT’S “THE TEACHING of 

JESUS." 2 vols., 8vo, price 21s. 

Dr. R. F. Horton refers to Beynchlag’s “ New Testament 
Theology " and Wendt's " Teaching of Jesus "an" two invalu¬ 
able books.” 

SAMUEL DAVIDSON, D.D., LL D. 

Autobiography and Diary (with Accounts of the 
"Davidson Controversy" by J. A. PICTON, 
M.A.). Edited by bis DAUGHTER. With Por¬ 
trait. Now Ready, 8vo, 7s. Gd. 

THE EXPOSITORY TIMES. 

Edited by Rev. JAMES HASTINGS, D.D. Vol. 
X. Now Ready, price 7s. Gd. With Portrait of 
Prof. H. B. SWE I’E. D.D , Cambridge. 

“Altogether, as a magazine which is both popular and 
scholarly, ‘The Expository Times’ is without a rival." 

__ Glns'iow Herald. 

Edinburgh: T. ii T. CL AltK, 83, George Street. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, 

& VO., Ltd. 


CASSELL & COMPANY’S 

FIRST LIST OF 

NEW AND FORTHCOMING VOLUMES. 


Notice.—Mr. FRANK STOCK¬ 
TON'S New Story, “ The 
VIZIER of the TWO-HORNED 
ALEXANDER,” with 21 Full- 
Page Illustrations, Price 6s., 
will be published on Tuesday 
next. 

MEMOIRS and CORRESPOND- 

F.NCE of LYON PLAYFAIR, First Lord Play¬ 
fair of St. Andrews. By Sir WEMYSS REID. 
With 2 Portraits. 21s. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 

Edited by Sir EDWARD J. POYNTER, P.R.A., 

Director of the National Gallery. Illustrating 
every Picture in the National Gallery. In 3 vols., 
4.7 7s. the Set net. 


OUR RARER BRITISH BREED- 

ING BIRDS: their NeBts, Etres, and Summer 
Haunts. By RICHARD KEARTON, F.Z.S. 
With about 70 Ulustiations from Photographs 
taken direct from Nature by C. Kearton. 7s. Gd. 


LI PE of the REV. 0. A. BERRY. 

D.D. By the Rev. J. S. DRUMMOND and 
Mrs. BERRY. With a Rembrandt Photogravure 
Portrait. Gs. 

NEW NOVELS. 

JUBT PUBLISHED. 

A BITTER HERITAGE. 

J. BLOUNDELLE BURTON. 6s. 


By 


THE LITTLE NOVICE. 

KING. 6.. 


By Alix 


READY SHORTLY. 

JENETHA’S VENTURE. By 

Colonel HARCOURT. 6a., 


THE SHIP of STARS. 

(A. T. QUILLER COUCH.) 6a. 


By Q. 


ROXANE. By Louis Creswicke. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 

TREASURE ISLAND. By R. L 

STEVENSON. With nearly BO New and Original 
Illustrations by Wal Paget. Exp essly prepared 
for this Edition. Os. 


STAR-LAND. By Sir Robert Ball, 

LL.D. t F.R.S., F.R.A.S. New and Revised 
Edition, with Rembrandt Frontispiece and 04 
Illustrations in Text. 7s. Gd. 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF MR. STANLEY 
WEYMAN’8 NOVELS. 

The STORY of FRANCIS OLUDDE 

3s. Gd. 

FROM the MEMOIRS of a 

MINISTER of FRANCE. 3a. Gd. 


FAMILIAR WILD. FLOWERS 

By F. E. HULME, F.L.S., F.S.A. Entirely New 
Volume containing 40 Coloured Plates. 

Now ready. 3s. Gd. 

CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltd., London, Paris, 
New York, and Melbourne. 


CH&TT0* WINDDS’ S NEW BOOKS 

MRS. CROKER’S NEW NOVEL. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, tie. 

TERENCE. 

By B. M. CROKER, Author of ■‘Beyond the Pale." 

With 6 Ill ustration, by Sidney Paget __ 

The FIRST LARGE EDITION having been 
exhausted, and the SECOND EDITION axarlg 
so, a THIRD EDITION is now being printed. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, with 8 Illustrations. 6$. 

THE ORANGE GIRL. 

By Sir WALTER BESANT, Author of “ All Sort* and 
Condition* of Men." 

“ Sir Walter Bec&nt is always interesting, but Sir Walter 
Besant on old London is more than interesting. And though 
the London of The Orange Girl’is not so very old—only the 
eighteenth century—yet it is so vastly different from the 
London we know now that It might be of a date many centuries* 
back. The Orange Girl is one Jenny Wilmot.... .She is a 
delightful character, drawn with the charm of Sir Walter 
Besant at hi* best. The story of her life is as full of interest 
and excitement as one could wish »or, and the villains she 
baffled are excellent specimens of their class. It would t>e 
difficult to find more finished rascals than nobus and 
Merridew. Apart from the plot, which is a good one. The 
Orange Girl’ owes a great deal of its charm to the exc-llon. 
word-pictures of last-centurv Londou with which Sir waiter 
hangs his page*."—Black and H'Atf*. 

MRS. MEADE-8 NEW NOVEL. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top. 6s. 

AN ADVENTURESS. By L. T. 

MBADE, Author of “The Voice of the Charmer,- 4c._ 

GEOROE MANVHXE PENN’S NEW NOVEL. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

A CRIMSON CRIME. By George 

MANTILLES FENN, Author of “A Fluttered Dovecote," 

“Mr. Fenn is always spirited, lurid, and se v national. All 
his qualities are again in full force here."— Academy. _ 

A LONDON ANTI^UAIIY’8 NOTE-BOOK. 

On October 12. Crown Hvo, cloth, gilt top, «*. 

LONDON SOUVENIRS. By 

C. W. HECKETHORN, Author of "The Secret Societic. 
of All Ages,” Ac.____ 

OWEN HALL’S NEW NOVEL OF ADVENTURE, 
on October 12. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top. Os. 

EUREKA. By Owen Hall, Author 

_of “The Track of a Storm," Ac. ____ 

SARAH TYTLEK’S NEW NOVEL. 

On October 12. Crown Hvo, cloth, 3a. 6d._ 

A HONEYMOON’S ECLIPSE. 

By SARAH TYTLER, Author of “Mrs. Carmichael’s 

Goddesses," Ac.____ ______ 

THE GAY CITY. 

Small IjviLcloth, gilt top, 6s. 

- DAY 

JDOUARD 
Queue!._ 

FRANK STOCKTONS NEW STORY. 

On October 16. Crown 8vo, cloth, tie. tkl. 

THE YOUNG MASTER of 

HYSON IIALL. By FRANK R. SToCKTON, Author of 
“Rudder Grange." With Illustrations by Virginia H. 

Davisson. ___ 

A NEW EDITION. Crown Hvo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

FOR FREEDOM. By Tighe Hopkins, 

Author or Nell Haffcoden."_____ 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE IRONMASTER." 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

LOVE’S DEPTHS. By Georges Ohnet. 

“ The saintly and persecuted priest is a fine conception, done 
in M. Ohuet’s best and most sympathetic mauner. ’ 

Daily News. 

A NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo, doth, 3s. 6iL 

THE OUTLAW of ICELAND. By Victor 

HUGO. Translated by SIR GILBERT CAMP BE LL. 

MRS. ANNIE EDWARDESS NEW NOVEL. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

A PLASTER SAINT. By Annie 

EDWARDES, Author of *• Ought We to Visit Her? “Ac. 

A NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top. 6a 

SOCIAL ENGLAND UNDER the 

REGENCY. By JOHN ASHTON, Author of “ Social Life 
in the Reign of i^ueen Anne,” “ Florixel’s Folly," Ac. 

With •«> Illustrations. 

“ The second edition of ‘ Social England under tho Regency.* 

by John Ashton, is very welcome.As time goes on such a 

work must be more anl more necessary for the historian of 
polities a» well as of liie and manners. No serious historian 
Ciinld nosrihly study all the newspapers and all tlfe e*rieaturcs 
as wi-ll as the political memoirs and the documents ; but here 
is Mr. Ariiton, who has the papers and the caricatures at his 
fingers’ euds ami makes an extremely amusing as well as a 
very useful book out of them.”— Literature. 

NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS. 

NEW EDITIONS Small demy *vo. cloth, gilt edges. 5*. each. 

BRAVE MEN in ACTION: Thrilling 

Stories of the British flag. By STEPHEN J. McKKNNA 
and John AUGUSTUS O’SHEA. With 8 Illustrations 
by Stanley L. Wood. 

COLONEL THORNDYKE’S SECRET. By 

G. A. I1ENTY. With a Frontispiece by Stanley L. Wood. 

RUJUB, the JUGGLER. By G. A. 

1IENTY. With S Illustration* h\ Stauley L. Wood. 
London: Chat roJc Windvs, lll,St-.Murtiu’HLnne,W.O. 
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The Literary Week. 

Mr. John Morley’s monograph on Oliver Cromwell will 
begin to run serially in the Century in the November 
number. 


A short while ago, as many of our readers know, Mr. 
■Stopford Brooke delivered a course of lectures on Robert 
Browning at University College, London. The lectures 
were regularly attended by upwards of three hundred and 
fifty persons, and were received with such pleasure that a 
movement was at once set on foot for the purpose of 
making provision for the regular delivery of similar 
courses, and at the same time of paying some public tribute 
to Mr. Stopford Brooke. A meeting was held, at which 
the scheme grew into a definite proposal to establish in 
perpetuity at University College a new Lectureship or 
Professorship of Literature or Poetry, to be called by Mr. 
Brooke’s name, to be held by him as long as he is willing, 
and afterwards, subject to the appointment by the trustees of 
the fund, by men who will carry on similar work. This 
scheme has the approval of the Council of University 
College and of the Professor of English Literature there, 
Mr. W. P. Ker. £10,000 is the sum fixed upon to endow 
the chair, and a strong committee has been formed. 
Intending subscribers should communicate with the hon. 
treasurer, Mr. J. Foster Howe, Hoi wood, Grove-park, 
Lee, S.E. The hon. secretaries are: Mr. C. Herbert 
Smith, 2, Garden-court, Temple; and Miss Kate M. Warren, 
45, Clarendon-road, W. 


We give below the names of the six books which during 
the past month have been most popular in America, as 
estimated by the New York Bookman ; and the six 
which have been most popular in England, as deduced 
from replies from booksellers all Over the country. This 
is the English list: 

The King’s Mirror. Anthony Hope. 

Kit Kennedy. S. R. Crockett. 

A Double Thread. E. T. Fowler. 

No. 5, John Street. R. Whiteing. 

The Orange Girl. Sir W. Besant. 

The Solitary Summer. Anon. 

This is the American list: 

( David Harum. E. N. Westcott. 

( Richard Carvel. W. Churchill. 

When Knighthood was in Flower. E. Caskoden. 

No. 5, John Street. R. Whiteing. 

The Market Place. H. Frederic. 

A Gentleman Player. R. N. Stephens. 

Children of the Mist. E. Phillpotts. 


Concerning the above American list we have received 
the following letter from the Macmillan Co., of New York: 
“There is a curious inaccuracy in the summary of the 
best selling books in America which is published in the 
October number of the New York Bookman. Out of the 
twenty-nine towns from which the figures are obtained, 
twenty return as the most popadnr took Rickard Carcel, 


by Winston Churchill; whereas, in the summary of the 
returns, the first place is given to David Harum , which 
stands first in only eight towns. An inaccuracy of this 
kind gives rather a rude shock to the faith which we have 
hitherto placed upon these interesting returns in the New 
York Bookman , which are always watched with no little 
interest.” 


The Life of Christ, on which “Ian Madaren” (the Rev. 
John Watson) has been engaged for some time, is to run 
serially in England in a magazine specially projected for 
it by Sir George Newnes. This is the Home Magazine, a 
periodical for the English Sunday, which will begin in 
December. In America “Ian Maclaren’s” work will be 
printed in MoClure's Magazine. 


The statement that Mr. Rider Haggard has gone to 
British Columbia on a mining expedition is wrong. The 
papers have confused two names. Mr. Rider Haggard 
remains to till his farm, the gentleman who is intent upon 
Alaskan gold being Mr. F. C. D. Haggard, a well-known 
figure on the Stock Exchange. 


Mr. Hall Caine’s reply, which serves as preface for 
the new half-crown edition of The Christian, to the critics 
of that book is spirited and exhaustive. But it is 
not so conclusive as to prevent criticism of itself. Into 
one point, at any rate, we are interested to inquire. Con¬ 
cerning the ambiguous wording of what is perhaps the 
principal scene in the story, where John Storm remains 
under Glory Quayle’s roof (or does not remain), Mr. Hall 
Caine confesses to a mischievous impulse: “When I 
wrote the chapter in question,” he now says, “ I knew it 
would be interpreted according to the moral standard of 
the readers reading it, and that I might properly stand 
aside in silence and watch the self-revelations which 
certain persons were making.” This is a new position for 
the author to occupy. Should fiction be employed for 
such purposes, or should it be straightforward and 
explicit? It may surely be argued that novelists have 
no right to leave any situation as important as this to a 
reader’s whim ; that their duty is to narrate without 
ambiguity. If they use their books to make discoveries 
concerning their readers’ moral calibre, they are not 
.playing the game. 


Henceforward the Speaker is to be the organ of young 
Oxford Liberalism. The final number of the paper on its 
old lines was published on Saturday last. Therein the 
editor, Sir Wemyss Reid, says a farewell word, and lays 
down the control which he has exercised for ten years. 
The new Speaker will be edited by Mr. Philip Carr and 
Mr. J. L. Hammond. Every number will contain signed 
articles on topics of the week, always from the Liberal 
point of view, and frequently will be found articles by 
representative Scottish, Irish, and provincial Liberals, 
and foreign correspondence from well-informed Liberals in 
the capitals of Europe and America. 
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In an interview in tne Daily News Sir Wemyss Reid 
speaks freely and interestingly concerning his long 
journalistic career. We extract a passage: 

“Tell me, Sir Wemyss—you hove known great numbers 
of journalists—have you known any who took up 
their work .without serious convictions, and yet were 
successful ? ” 

“ Never ! ” came the emphatic reply. “ As a matter of 
fact, I can hardly recall a single instance of a journalist 
who wrote merely to order. I knew one man who was 
editor of a Tory paper while privately professing to be a 
Radical; but that was all. He was a failure. The man 
who writes without convictions, or contrary to his own 
views, cannot permanently impose on the public. He is 
sure to be, sooner or later, found out. I believe such men 
are very rare. The old foolish notion of the journalist as a 
hired bravo, who sells his pen to either side, as the soldier 
of fortune sold his sword, is being exploded. No journalist 
with any self-respect, or any sense of honour, would do it. 
For a writer to convince the public he must first himself be 
convinced.’’ 

“ When,” Sir Wemyss Eeid added, “ as a junior reporter, 
I first went forth with pencil and pocket-book, I felt a 
strange glow in the thought that now I had laid hands on 
a lever that moves the conscience of mankind. I think so 
still. Next to the Church, there is nothing bv which you 
can so directly, so widely, and so quickly influence your 
fellow-men as by the Press.” 


According to Mr. Archer’s article on the Drama in this 
week’s World, Mr. Forbes Robertson had the opportunity 
of purchasing from Mr. Alexander the rights in Mr. 
Stephen Phillips’s play, “Paolo and Francesca.” Says Mr. 
Archer: “Here was an experiment worth the making!— 
an experiment in which success meant splendid triumph, 
and even failure would have meant glory. Success, as I 
have admitted, can never be predicted with absolute cer¬ 
tainty : accidents will happen even to the most admirable 
plays; and bad acting, a perverse audience, or stupid 
criticism, might play havoc with Mr. Phillips’s play, as 
with any other. But if a great play has been written in 
our time, this is assuredly it. Not an altogether easy play 
to cast or act, and one which demands for its mounting the 
finest artistic tact and intelligence; but these are not con¬ 
ditions to deter a manager like Mr. Robertson.” What¬ 
ever may be the fate of Mr. Phillips’s tragedy with man¬ 
agers, it will very shortly be in the hands of the reading 
public, or that small section thereof which cares for new 
dramatic poetry. 


More particular criticism of Mr. Phillips is to be found 
in Blackwood from the steady pen of the “ Looker-on,” who 
has been reading Mr. Phillips’s two poems on the Dreyfus 
case. The critic writes: “ So far as these short pieces 
can inform us, Mr. Phillips’s poetic faculty is the full and 
lasting fund that could not be counted upon with certainty 
when he first drew upon it. Both have fine lines—finely 
conceived, finely expressed, and moving with a majesty 
which no other of our younger poets has ever attempted.” 
Certain of these lines are then quoted. But then comes 
the other side of the matter. Mr. Phillips is severely 
reprimanded for encouraging the Almighty with the com¬ 
pliment, “Thou more than Mars”; and also for his 
comparison of Christ with “ a deeply in jured but otherwise 
and in himself ordinary artillery captain.” “ These are 
marvels,” says the “ Looker-on,” “ wliich have no ex¬ 
planation for me. But it deeply concerns Mr. Phillips to 
find one, and to use it for purgation and avoidance.” 


Mu. William Archer has an interesting and informing 
article on' “ The American Language” in the current Pall 
Mall Magazine, wherein he displays a kindness for the racy 
idiom of Transatlantic speech that may stagger less catholic 


minds. But Mr. Archer has always cultivated a rare- 
receptivity for new ideas. Says he: 

It is a sheer pedantry—nay, a misconception of the 
laws which govern language as a living organism—to 
despise pithy and apt colloquialisms, and even slang. In 
order to remain healthy and vigorous, a literary language 
must be rooted in the soil of a copious vernacular, from 
which it can extract and assimilate, by a chemistry peculiar 
to itself, whatever nourishment it requires. It must keep 
in touch with life in the broadest acceptation of the word ; 
and life at certain levels, obeying a psychological law which 
must simply be accepted as one of the conditions of. the 
problem, will always express itself in dialect, provincialism, 
slang. 

Taking, later, two Americanisms as examples of had and 
good, Mr. Archer writes thus soundly : 

My point, then, is that " scientist ” ought to live on its 
merits, “ transpire ” to die on its dements. With regard 
to every neologism we ought first to inquire: “ Does it fill a 
gapDoes it serve a purpose ? ” And if that question be 
answered in the affirmative, we may next consider whether 
it is formed ou a reasonably good analogy and in conso¬ 
nance with the general spirit of the language. ‘ ‘ Truthful, ’ ’ 
for example, is said to be an Americanism, and at one time 
gave offence on that account. It is not only a vast im¬ 
provement on the stilted “veracious,” but one of the 
prettiest and most thoroughly English words in the 
dictionary. 

For American peculiarities of pronunciation Mr. Archer 
has less admiration, but he refrains from condemnation. 

But concerning American slang Mr. Archer is not always 
quite accurate. “ Scrap,” he says, “ in the sense of quarrel 
[and fight], is one of the few exceedingly common American 
expressions which have as yet taken no hold in England.” 
This is not so. The East End of London, at any rate, has 
known what scrapping is for many a day, and has now 
indeed hardly any other word for the ordinary set-to with 
the “ raws.” Mr. Gus Elen, an impersonator of coster life 
whose delineations are valuable for their accuracy, has 
used “ scrap” in his songs for several years. Again, Mr. 
Archer, for examples of the Bowery habit of substituting 
“d”for “t,” refers his readers to two recent books, 
neither of which has yet found an English publisher. He 
might more suitably have sent them to Mr. Stephen 
Crane’s tragic little story, Maggie , which Mr. Heinemann 
issued several years ago, or to later works of the same 
writer. In Maggie Bowery talk is reproduced to perfection. 

The sagacious Mr. Dooley, as Mr. Archer calls him, 
continues, in Monday’s Westminster Gazette, his burlesque- 
account of the Dreyfus trial. The fun grows faster and 
more furious week by week, and our only regret is that to- 
prepare a Gallic equivalent of the Chicago saloon-keeper’s 
Irish is beyond the power of any human translator’s 
intellect. “ ‘While Gin’ral Mercier’s proceedin’ with his 
remarks,’ says the prisidint of the Coort, ‘ call Col. Pat th’ 
Clam, who’s sick an’ can’t come. Swear Gin’ral Billot, 
Gin’ral Boisdeffer, Gin’ral Chammy, an’ th’ former 
mimbers iv th’ Gover’mint.’ ‘I object to their bein’ 
sworn,’ says Matther Blamange. ‘ They must be sw< ra,’ 
says th’ prisidint. ‘How th’ divvle can they perjure 
thimsilves if they ain’t sworn ? ’ ” Again : “ ‘ Who ar-re 
ye, annyhow ? ’ says the prisidint to Matther Blamange. 

‘ I’m the counsel f’r the pris’ner,’ says Matther Blamange. 

‘ Git out,’ says th’ prisidint.” 


The organ of Ruskin Hall, Oxford, promises to be a 
firebrand in the home of spires and lost causes. Young 
Oxford. it is called, and on its first page is a rude woodout- 
representing the University as a gigantic sphinx, and 
Ruskin Hall as a small man with pickaxe and a spade. 
Subsequently we come to a series of pictures of a 
University Don for whom Ruskin Hall feels pity, and 
whom, th- "'ore, it takes in,hand in order to straighten out 
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his deformities “ and make a man of him.” The audacity 
of it! The other drawings, and they are very numerous, 
are all in the same vein: Buskin Hall is the reformer, the 
galvaniser; Oxford the moribund hulk. 


We give this week a portrait of the lady who is publicly 
known as “Lucas MaJet.” Mrs. Harrison began her 
career as a novelist in 1882 with Mrs. Larimer. This was 



“ LUCAS MALET ” (MRS. WILLIAM HARRISON). 


followed in 1885 by Colonel Enderby's Wife, in 1888 by 
A Counsel of Perfection, and then came, in 1891, her most 
powerful work The Wages of Sin. “ Lucas Malet ” works 
slowly, at her own pace, and after The Wages of Sin it was 
five years before The Carissima appeared. Her new story 
is awaited with much interest. 


Mr. Kipling’s new book, Stalky Co., his a prefatory 
poem from which we quote a few sti nzas • 

Western wind and open surge 
Took us from our mothers; 

Flung us on a naked shore 
(Twelve bleak houses by the shore! 

Seven summers by the shore !) 

’Mid two hundred brothers. 

There we met with famous men 
Set in office o’er us; 

And they beat on us with rods— 

Faithfully with many rods— 

Daily beat us on with rods, 

For the love they bore us. 

Out of Egypt unto Troy— 

Over Himalaya— 

Far and sure our bands have gone— 

Hy-Brasil or Babylon, 

Islands of the Southern Bun, 

And cities of Cathaia ! 

And we all praise famous men—• 

Ancients of the College; 

For they taught us common sense— 

Tried to teach us common sense—- 
Truth and God’s Own Common Sense, 

Which is more than knowledge ! 

Scene : A Circulating Library. 

Lady : “ Then you have nothing at all of Thomas Love 
Peacock’s ? ” 

Assistant: “Nothing, madam. Yiu fee, this is only 
a circulating library, and Mr. Peaceck’s works are purely 
literary.” 


The author of certain charming Irish songs and ballads 
which from time to time have been printed in Blackwood, 
Miss “Moira O’Neill,” has collected her poems, which, 
under the title of Songs of the Glen, Messrs. Blackwood are 
about to publish. 


In a leading article in its issue of last Monday, the 
Morning Post takes our contributor “ Z.” to task for his 
attack on Gray’s “ Elegy” as a schoolroom classic. It is, 
however, clear that the writer of the article has not 
studied “Z.’s” argument. Our contributor did not 
“deride the sentiment” of the “Elegy”; he was only 
anxious that it should not be rubbed off in the endless 
iteration of the reading-class. Nor does the writer answer 
“ Z.’s ” objections when he says: “ We know no pleasure, 
in all the pleasures of poetry, equal to that of the expand¬ 
ing appreciation which comes with increasing years. It 
was for this very expansion that “ Z.” pleaded, when he 
pointed out that a play of Shakespeare’s, read in the 
schoolroom, would go with a boy through life, and be 
more and more understood, whereas the “ Elegy,” having 
no root in boyhood, was apt to perish in the tiresome 
usage of the reading-class. 


Incidentally the same writer attributes to Mr. Eden 
Phillpotts the origin of the phrase “ the human boy.” 
Surely Mr. Chadband came first. 


Omarism has led an American gentleman, Mr. Isaac 
Bassett Choate, to an excursion into the FitzGeraldiau 
metre entitled Obeyd, the Camel Driver, which is published 
at the Home Journal office. The pleasing motto of the little 
book is an Arabic proverb running: “The camel driver 
has his thoughts, and the camel—he has his thoughts.” 
Mr. Choate begins with the driver’s thoughts, and then 
adds those of the camel, a most laudable attempt to present 
both sides of the case. 


Meanwhile another American Omarian has arisen 
insisting upon a change in the spelling of the great 
hedonist’s name. “Not Omar,” says he, “but’Umar.” 
“’Umar,” he adds, “is the way in which the immortal 
tentmaker wrote his own name. Moreover, there is no 
letter or sound of ‘ o ’ in the Persian. The accent, or 
stress, is on the last syllable, both of ‘ ’Umar ’ and of 
‘ Khayyam,’ as is the case with all Persian words, with 
perhaps a dozen exceptions. When written ‘ Omar,’ there 
is a noticeable tendency to pronounce the name with the 
first syllable stressed, which is anathema to the real 
student of ‘ ’Umar.’ ” We are now in train to learn who 
are the real students of Omar—that is, “ ’Umar ”—and wh > 
not. It is getting high time for a division of sheep and 
goats. 


Brevity has been more in favour during late years than 
for two centuries. Early Victorian writers were long 
indeed; eighteenth century writers were long; the artists 
in little ended with Herrick and Prior, beginning again 
with our own times. It is Herrick of whom we are distantly 
reminded—the Herrick of the “ Noble Numbers”—by the 
small manual of daily maxims which the Bev. Frederick 
Langbridge has composed under the title Little Tapers 
(B.T.S.). Mr. Langbridge’s manner may be illustrated 
by two or three quotations: 

Sin has a Sin on either Arm. 

Who knocks so loud P—“ A little lonely sin.” 

“ Slip through,” we answer, and all Helljs in. 

“Happy Worm," says th- Eag’e; “ Than cxnst Creep! ” 

God set thy na'u-e in a certain key : ' 

Therein do thou wo>k out the melody. 
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It is the Trifles Matter Most. 

God sends great angels in our gore dismay, 

But little ones go in and out all day. 

A Stout Heart is Halfway There. 

Arouse thy conrage ere it fails and faints: 

God props no Gospel up with siuking saints. 

It would be hard, indeed, to opmpress counsel more closely 
than this. 


Miss Gertrude Ward, Mr. Humphry Ward’s sister, 
the author of the Life of Bishop Smythies, has in the press 
Letters from East Africa, 1895-97. 


A new novel of social life in England, written by Mrs. 
de la Pasture, the author of Deborah of Tod s, will be 
published by Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. next week. 
The title of the new book is Adam Origson. 


Bibliographical. 

Is the preface to his Family Letters and Memoir of Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, Mr. W. M. Rossetti said that if the work 
found favour with the public he should be disposed “to 
rummage ” among his “ ample stock of materials,’’ and 
“produce a number of details” relating not only to his 
brother Gabriel, but also to “ other members or connec¬ 
tions of the family.” The firstfruit of that “ rummaging ” 
was the volume, issued last year, entitled Buskin : Rossetti: 
Pre-Raphaelitism. Included in this were many letters by 
D. G. Rossetti and some extracts from the diary of Ford 
Madox Brown. Now Mr. W. M. Rossetti announces 
auother volume, to be called Prce-Raphaelite Diaries and 
Letters, comprising more letters by D. G. Rossetti and 
(apparently) more extracts from Madox Brown’s diary. 
This method of book-making may be very agreeable to 
Mr. W. M. Rossetti, but it is very irritating to the students 
and admirers of the Preo-Raphaelite group, who, with all 
these fresh “materials” cropping up from time to time, 
must feel mystified. However, Mr. W. M. Rossetti 
promises to print in the forthcoming book his Journal of 
the P.R.B. (to which, it seems, he was a sort of secretary), 
and that will certainly be welcome. 

Messrs. Macmillan are to give circulation in England to 
a collection of Representative English Comedies, put together 
by an American professor (C. M. Cayley). The work will 
be in five volumes, and therefore, oue may hope, tolerably 
comprehensive. It is a little surprising that it should 
have been left to a Transatlantic scholar to perform this 
labour of love; but so it is. We possess literally no 
representative collection of English comedies. It is true 
that, of the five volumes of the British Drama published in 
180-1, two are given up to Comedies, but these begin with 
Jonson and end with Cumberland, making but a meagre 
show. It is greatly to be hoped that Mr. Cayley will start 
with “ Ralph Roister Doister,” and come down to Mr. 
Pinero. It would suffice if, of English comedy-writers 
since Sheridan, he gave specimen scenes only. We are to 
receive also from America a book by another professor on 
The Development of the English Novel ; but this has already 
been done for us by Mr. Walter Raleigh, in a fashion on 
which it will be difficult to improve. 

With reference to the promised anthology entitled The 
Kings' Lyrics — poems of the reigns of James I. and. 
< 'barles I. — I am reminded of the existence in the 
“Canterbury Poets” series of a little collection of Cavalier 
and Courtier Lyrists, edited by Mr. W. H. Dircks. But 
that book has a different scope from that of The Kings' 
Lyrics , covering as it does the ground between the 
accession of Charles I. and the death of Charles II. A 
still earlier selection was The Courtly Poets (1870), for which 
Dr. Hannah was responsible, and which also had a larger 
scheme than that of The Kings' Lyrics. 


Mr. J. R. Tutin, who promises us a Concordance to Omar 
Khayyam , has already done some excellent work in the belle* 
lettres in a modest way. We are indebted to him, for 
instance, for a reprint of the Sacred Poems of Crashaw 
(published originally in 1662). Previously to that (1887) 
he had printed a selection from Crashaw’s verse for private 
circulation. Two years ago he reprinted Christopher 
Smart’s Song to David. He has also edited the poems 
of Burns, the early poems of Wordsworth, and selections 
from Henry Yaughan, Moore, and Keats, and has com¬ 
piled a bibliography of Wordsworth, a Wordsworth Birth¬ 
day Book, and a Shelley Birthday Book. 

Miss Lilian Whiting is to give us a Study of Mrs. 
Browning and a memoir of Miss Kate Field. The latter 
will have the greater freshness. Whether the English 
public is much interested in Miss Field remains to be seen. 
She wrote monographs on Ristori and Fechter, which have 
been circulated over here; and I think her descrip¬ 
tions of Dickens’s Readings have found their way to us. 
But that is about all. A comedietta from her pen is in 
French’s list. 

It is pleasant to note among the books of the near future 
a selection from the verse of Crabbe. It will not be the 
first of its kind, but will be welcome, because Crabbe at 
present is too little known, even to those who study 
literature. Welcome, again, will be the “ Bibelot ” which 
is to be devoted to Gay’s Trivia, and Other Pieces. Gay is 
another writer with whom the general reader is too little 
acquainted. The late Mr. Underhill gave us an excellent 
edition of Gay, but something a little more “popular” was 
wanted and will now be supplied. 

In the department of classic fiction we are to have a 
reprint of Galt’s Ringan Gilhaize; or, the Covenanters —a 
story which cannot be described as hackneyed, seeing 
that it has not been reprinted, apparently—in separate 
form—since 1823. The announced reprint of Vathek will 
also be acceptable, though we had one so recently as five 
years ago (edited by Dr. Garnett, and illustrated withal). 
Beckford’s story was in the “ Minerva Library” (1891), 
and “ Cassell’s National Library ” (1886); so it cannot be 
regarded as inaccessible even to the humblest reader. 

In undertaking a translation of Ibsen’s “Love’s Comedy” 
into English, Mr. C. H. Herford really does supply a “felt 
want.” It comes, however, late in the day. The French 
had a version done for their benefit three years ago. 

There is a lack of originality among literary people in 
the matter of book-titles. Thus, in 1889, there appeared 
a little volume of essays called Rambles in Bookland. 
Some little while after that title was bodily annexed for 
the purposes of a column in a daily paper. Then, in 1893, 
came Mr. C. F. Blackburn’s Rambles in Books ; and now, I 
see, we are to receive from Mr. Joseph Shaylor a publica¬ 
tion entitled Saunterings in Bookland. Yet another in¬ 
stance : two years ago Mr. J. A. Hammerton produced a 
book called the Actor's Art, and now a Mr. Stanley Jones 
presents us with one entitled The Actor and His Art. 

The Collected Poems of Thomas Edward Brown—that is 
to be another of the season’s benefactions. Brown first 
appeared in print as a poet in 1873, but itwas not till 1881 
that he published his first volume— Fo'c'sle Yams. Then . 
came The Doctor, <$v., in 1887, The Manx Witch, Sfc., in 
1889, and Old John, &;e., in 1893. 

Hitherto, Mr. A. B. Walkley has been known in the 
book-world only as the author of some reprinted Playhouse 
Impressions, published in 1892. His forthcoming book, 
Frames of Mind (also contributed originally to the Press), 
will help to exhibit his versatility, which is considerable. 
He is a busier journalist than is generally supposed. 

We are to have a new edition, revised, curtailed here, 
augmented there, of Mr. H. D. Traill’s dialogues, The Neu> 
Lucian. It is surprising to be reminded that these date 
back no further (so far as their book form is concerned) 
than 1884. One thinks of them as older. 

The Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

War is Suicide. 

Ia War note Impotsible ? By I. S. Bloch. (Grant Richards 
6s.) 

This is a translation from the sixth and last volume of 
M. Bloch’s great work on The Future of War, which is 
known to have influenced powerfully the ideas of the Czar 
with regard to the late Peace Conference. From this fact, 
and the further fact that it is prefaced by Mr. W. T. 
Stead, the reader knows what will be the author’s pre- 

r essions. Nevertheless, and in spite of the fact that 
Bloch is simply a Russian banker, not in any way 
a military man, this book is very different from the mass 
of literature issued by peace societies. The original is 
a monumental examination of modem war in all its aspects 
and details; while the volume here selected by Mr. Stead 
for translation sums up the conclusions of the previous 
volumes. The work has received the approval of a council 
of military experts to whom the Czar submitted it for 
investigation, so that we may rely on its general accuracy 
and value, civilian though the writer be. It is no declama¬ 
tion against war; it eschews rhetoric and eloquence. The 
very effectiveness of it lies in its cool scientific spirit of 
inquiry, its logical marshalling of facts and figures. 
Those facts and calmly demonstrated conclusions from fact 
have a remorseless eloquence, a terrible rhetoric. M. 
Bloch, .we think, proves up to the hilt that the great 
European war which we all fear means national suicide for 
all the European peoples. But with' his further and final 
conclusion, that war is therefore impossible, we are less 
ready to agree: it is based upon the assumption that 
nations do not commit suicide. Is he so sure of that? 

The future great war will have no parallel in the past. 
The long wars which followed the French Revolution, and 
ended at Waterloo, had a unity; it was France against 
Europe, and each side fought (so to speak) with its back 
to its own wall. The nearest parallel is the Thirty Years’ 
War, where nation fell on the back of nation, with incon¬ 
clusive victories, marching and countermarching, endless 
prolongation, fire, famine, and devastation, leaving the 
ends of war finally unaccomplished by either of the main 
contestants. But there auxiliary nations drew out of and 
re-entered the struggle at pleasure; here there will be no 
retreat, no cessation for any country, once the enormous 
conflict is begun, except by complete overthrow or exhaus¬ 
tion. It will be a universal and incessant Thirty Years’ 
War, with the added horror of murderous weapons and 
whole peoples set in the battle-field. 

At the first declaration of war, the first sound of the 
tocsin (so to speak), the sanguinary business will begin. 
Before that declaration has died on the ears of Europe, 
over the frontiers will come streams of cavalry: fierce 
riders, Uhlans or Cossacks, eddying through the border¬ 
lands, and throwing off their spray of lances to threaten 
the interior. Telegraphs will be cut, depots and govern¬ 
ment resources generally destroyed or seized; communica¬ 
tions will be interrupted, and mobilisation thwarted in 
every possible way. In the rear of these swarms presently 
the main armies will roll into the country by hundreds of 
thousands, while behind slowly form and surge forward 
reserves in millions. No carefully trained bodies like the 
little English armies of the Soudan or the Afghan border, 
vast numbers of the invaders (as of the defenders) will 
come straight from the fields, the workshop, the desk, the 
counting-house. With a load of eighty pounds on their 
backs they will have to make long marches in all weathers, 
and sleep on the ground, often under the rain. In a 
fortnight, without seeing an enemy or hearing a bullet, 
a hundred thousand soldiers will crowd the hospitals. 
Such is, the calculation of the army doctors. Hardship 
and sickness will do the work among these unseasoned 
men. Leaving this appalling delta behind it, the army 


will emerge upon the enemy. But, further, it will leave 
oh its track a straggle of corpses and wounded from 
bullets that fly invisible as pestilence, fired by hidden 
sharpshooters whose rifles show not a puff of smoke to 
betray their lurking-place. The cavalry of the main armv 
now spread out in patrols to reconnoitre the enemy; but 
they bring back vague reports as to his position an 1 
numbers. The enemy’s skirmishers prevented their getting 
into touch with his main forces. At a distance of half 
a mile the skirmishers’ fire began to empty their saddles. 
The smokeless powder did not suffer them to see where 
the skirmishers were posted; and it was impossible for 
them, exposed on horseback, to stand the deadly rain of 
bullets. Infantry will have to push forward as skirmishers, 
and complete (much less satisfactorily than could b) 
desired) the task of reoonnoitring. During the battle tha: 
follows the cavalry cannot (it is probable) be used. They 
will have to stand back some distance from the firing-iin > 
or every saddle would be emptied. Only in pursuit ca 1 
they again be brought into use. 

The whole battle-field will be visible. No smoke, for 
the powder is smokeless; little sound from rifle fire com¬ 
pared with old battles, for even volley firing cannot bo 
heard beyond a mile. There will be the rattle of one’s 
own rifles, the noise of the great guns, and the clear, 
unimpeded sight of every mau who falls—and they will 
fall in ranks. There can be no better description than 
that which M. Bloch quotes from a French military writer: 

The distance is 16,000 metres from the enemy. The 
artillery is in position, and the command has been passed 
along the batteries to “ give fire.” The enemy’s artilleiy 
replies. Shells tear up the soil and burst; in a short tims 
the crew of every gun has ascertained the distance of the 
enemy. Then every projectile disiharged bursts in the air 
over the heads of the enemy, raining down hundreds of 
fragments and bullets on his position. Men and horses 
are overwhelmed by this rain of lead and iron. Guns 
destroy one another, batteries are mutually annihilated, 
ammunition oases are emptied. Success will be with those 
whose fire does not slacken, fn the midst of this fire the 
battalions will advance. 

Now they are but 2,000 metres away. Already the rifl 1 
bullets whistle round and kill, each not only finding a 
victim, but penetrating files, ricocheting, and striking 
again. Tolley succeeds volley, bullets in great handfuls, 
constant as hail, and swift as lightning, deluge the field 
of battle. The artillery having silenced the enemy is now 
free to deal with the enemy’s battalions. On his infantry, 
however loosely it may be formed, the guns direct thick 
iron rain, and soon in the position of the enemy the earth 
is deluged with blood. 

The firing lines will advance one after the other, 
battalions will march after battalions; finally, the reserves 
will follow. Yet with all this movement in the two armies 
there will be a belt a thousand paces wide, separating them 
as by a neutral territory, swept by the fire of both sides— 
a belt which no living being can stand for a moment. 
The ammunition will be almost exhausted ; millions of 
cartridges, thousands of shells, will cover the soil; but the 
fire will continue until the empty ammunition oases are 
replaced with full; melinite bombs will turn to dust farm¬ 
houses, villages, and hamlets, destroying everything that 
might be used as cover, obstacle, or refuge. 

The moment will approach when half the combatants 
will be mowed down ; dead and wounded will lie in 
parallel rows, separated one from the other by that belt 
of a thousand paces which will be swept by a cross-fire of 
shells which no living being can pass. The battle will 
continue with ferocity; but still that thousand paces un¬ 
changingly separate the foes. 

Who shall have gained the victory ? Neither. 

Thus, as the result of so much bloodshed, it is probable 
that the battle would be indecisive. It would be im¬ 
possible to push home a decisive attack across that zone of 
fire so eloquently described. For armies in future will 
be entrenched. The defenders will rest upon chains of 
fortresses, to which are attached entrenched camps. Even 
the invaders will entrench themselves, as a defence against 
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the terrible hostile fire. Thus, whichever attacks, the war 
will be a series of Plevnas, with incalculably greater 
powers of defence. The assailants will only be able to 
advance on the enemy’s position slowly, digging trenches 
for themselves as they proceed. It may take a whole day 
to arrive, in this manner, within possible striking distance 
of the adversary’s lines. Battles will last for days—some 
venture to say a week. And when an army is beaten, it 
will retreat slowly, throwing up fresh earthworks and 
standing at bay behind them, until it reaches a fresh line 
of fortresses or receives reinforcements: so that it will 
scarcely be possible to turn defeat into rout. Nor will a 
new Sedan be possible. The forces of the nations are too 
nearly equal for one army to surround another; moreover, 
turning operations will be difficult, because with tnagazine- 
rifles and entrenchments a small force can hold a large one 
at bay till it is reinforced, and the attempt to turn the 
flank arrested. Everything points to campaigns long, 
stubborn, sanguinary, and indecisive; the attacker often 
becoming the defender, and the fortunes of war swaying 
ponderously to and fro. 

The chief cause of this is the use of smokeless powder 
(which we have already noticed), and the immense im¬ 
provement both in small arms and artillery. Not only 
can the magazine-gun volley a torrent of bullets with 
inconceivable rapidity, but its carrying power is enor¬ 
mously greater. It will carry two or three miles, and it 
can be used with effect at a mile. It will pierce a file of 
men with a single bullet, and will penetrate a tree, killing 
the man behind it. The old bullet soared in a curve, and 
it needed careful calculation to make it descend on its 
mark. From the modern rifle the bullet flies straight to 
its aim, at an even level above the ground. Therefore, 
without aiming at all, if the rifle be merely laid level, it 
will strike everything between the muzzle of the gun and 
the end of its flight. Yet, at the same time, it is much 
more accurate, and there are greater facilities for correct 
fire with it. 

Artillery is still more destructive. Here is a frightful 
calculation: 

It is estimated that if a body of men advancing to the 
attack had to traverse a distance of a mile and a half 
under the fire of a single battery, they would be exposed 
to 1,450 rounds before they crossed the zone of fire; and 
the bursting of the shells fired by that battery would 
scatter 275,(KM) bullets in fragments over the mile and a 
half across which they would have to march. In 1870 an 
ordinary shell when it burst broke into from nineteen to 
thirty pieces. To-day it bursts into 240. Shrapnel-fire 
in 1870 only scattered thirty-seven death-dealing missiles. 
Now it scatters 840. A bomb weighing about 701b. thirty 
years ago would have burst into forty-two fragments. 
To-day, whe it is charged with peroxylene, it breaks up 
into 1,200 pieces, each of which is hurled with much 
greater velocity than the larger lumps which were scattered 
by a gunpowder explosion. It is estimated that such a 
bomb would effectively destroy all life within a range of 
200 metres of the explosion. 

We need not dwell on the superior accuracy given by 
range-finders, absence of smoke, and other causes. This 
is enough. To cope with the ranks and swathes of 
ghastlily wounded men that will lie in the track of such 
fire what medical means are there ? Really none. Firstly, 
the hospital department is completely inadequate; nor 
could any efforts make it adequate. Secondly, it will not 
be possible to find a safe spot near enough to the battle¬ 
field for the surgeons to do their work. The wounded 
must lie on the field for days —if, as happened at Grave- 
lotte, their own comrades do not build the fallen, dead and 
living together, into a rampart for their own defence. 

In such a war there is death to be gained, but not glory. 
The officers especially, who must expose themselves to 
encourage the men, will fall in appalling proportions. 
Nay, more: every country has bodies of expert shots, 
trained to do nothing but pick off officers. Several 
German und Austrian officers have told M. Bloch that if 


war break out they will, of course, do their duty; but they 
would head their men knowing they would never return. 
With the thoroughly trained officers mostly killed off, 
how are these masses of men (by that time consisting 
mostly of raw reserves) to be handled ? They would 
become military mobs. 

For the nations at home to maintain, feed, and provide 
transport for these immense hosts during a long war 
appears impossible, so vast would the expense be. Not 
only commerce, but the whole industrial and agricultural 
system must be disorganised through the prolonged absence 
in the battle-field of all the able-bodied workers. Ruin, 
financial and industrial, must result. The nations would 
be starving at home while the armies were starving in the 
field. Add (what M. Bloch omits) that, with the hosts of 
dead and wounded covering the battle-fields, or crowded 
into necessarily insanitary hospitals, there will be grave 
danger of widespread pestilence, and the breakdown of 
the whole machinery becomes complete. Finally would 
arise revolution, the infuriated peoples turning on the 
rulers who had betrayed them, with the suffering and 
discontented armies in no mood to lend themselves to 
repression. Nor would England escape. Dependent for 
our trade on the world’s open markets, for our food supply 
on open imports, growing but com enough at home for a 
three months’ provision, our one safely is in the possibility 
of our fleet ensuring the trade routes. And few impartial 
authorities believe in that. Even were it so, the prices of 
convoyed food would rise to famine figures. 

Such is the war of the future drawn by M. Bloch. For 
our part, we think it demonstrably true. War is suicide. 
AVe wish we could believe with the author that there will, 
therefore, be no war. But in France and England these 
facts are not recognised. England still imagines that 
even a disastrous war would be only a bigger Majuba, 
from which she could rally and recover. Now, two nations 
are enough to fire the train. Moreover, the clash of 
ambitions and national passions may drift the rulers into 
the catastrophe. Universal earth - hunger and bitter 
jealousies provide every opening for an irretrievable 
mistake. With so many climbers on the steeps of ambi¬ 
tion, there will some day be a fatal accident; and the first 
nation that slips will drag the others after it into the abyss 
of war. That is a form of virtual suicide possible to 
nations as to men. 


A Nation of Philosophers. 

The Six Systems of Indian Philosophy. By F. Max Muller. 

(Longmans.) 

Auld Lang Syne. By F. Max Muller. Second Series. 

(Longmans.) 

AVe have placed these books together because they are 
the gathering up of the threads, as it were, of the work to 
which Mr. Max Muller has mainly devoted his life. His 
eyes have ever been fixed on the Orient. He has grown 
old in the quest of the meaning of the life and literature 
of ancient India; now he looks back affectionately on 
his labours, culls a fact here, picks a flower there, and 
gossips. The larger of the two volumes is modestly do¬ 
st ri bed as “ some of the notes on the Six Systems of 
Indian Philosophy which have accumulated in my note¬ 
books for many years.” Learned, garrulous, kindly, 
discurfive, combative, full of repetitions, and of a pleasant 
variety, the six hundred pages radiate enthusiasm, and 
proclaim the author’s undying interest in “ the most 
highly gifted races of mankind, and the solutions they 
have proposed for the eternal riddles of the world.” It 
is an old man who speaks through these books. His 
work is done. He puts his spear by, and steps forth from 
the arena with this irreproachable homily on his lips : 
“Scholars who on questions of scholarship differ from 
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"us\ as ?e differ from, them should never be counted as 
personal- enemies.” In Auld Lang Syne (this is the second 
series, and less personal than the first) he gossips about 
his Indian friends, about the Veda, and about himself—an 
excellent subject, for he is an uncommon combination of 
scholar, gossip, gladiator, enthusiast, and sentimentalist. 
India! How the vista opens at the name. A nation 
at for four thousand years has let the material world 
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'batten upon her, and has kept her secret thoughts 
-through all because she knew that those thoughts 
were all that really mattered. “ A society in which 
spiritual interests predominate and throw all material 
interests into the shade, a world of thinkers, a nation 
of philosophers.” She has seen the peoples of antiquity 
rise, flourish, and fall, and still remains suave, mysterious, 
unaffected. 

Indian philosophy is the most abstruse of subjects; 
.Sanskrit names make the eyes ache, and they baffle the 
memory; the attempt to follow the reasoning of a Hindu 
sage is like trying to explain the stages of a kinemato- 
graph to a blind school; and yet the play of Mr. Max 
Muller’s mind, and the humanity that runs through his ex¬ 
position, is such, that as one turns these pages—stumbling, 
grappling — the picture grows, and remains — in broad 
brushwork, if you like—a living and suggestive thing, 
part of one’s intellectual life. 

'*i’he editor of The Sacred Books of the East has never 
visited India: 

The dream of my life to see India face to face has never 
been realised. When I was young enough I had not the 
wherewithal to go there, and when, later in life, I was 
invited again and again by my Indian friends to go there, 
I was too old and too much tied down by duties from 
which there was no escape. Besides, unless I could have 
stayed in India at least two or three years, could have 
learned to speak the languages, and come io know the 
few native scholars still left, it was nothing to me. My 
India was not on the surface, but ’lay many centuries 
behind it. 

But if Mr. Max Mu’.ler has never set foot in India he 
Is there in the spirit to an extent that sometimes has 


embarrassing consequences. A recent mail brought him 
a series of questions, signed by a number of Indian 
gentlemen, with a request for an “early answer.” The 
questions indicate the problems on which the modern 
Indian mind is brooding. A Here are two of them: 

What is your opinion regarding Gol aid the soul ? Is 
the latter a reflection of the former, or is the one quite 
separate from the other ? 

Is the universe eternal and self-abiding, or has it been 
created by some one ? 

The querists, if you please, were cloth merchants. “ They 
probably,” adds Mr. Max Muller, “ expect my answer by 
return of post.” And no doubt, by now, the anxious cloth 
merchants have received some kind of reply. For years of 
poring over Sanskrit texts have not dulled the Professor’s 
kindliness nor deadened Jiis enthusiasm; neither have 
they withered his German'sentiment for romance. 

Does not such a passage)as this rouse in one the desire 
to read on, and learn more about the Eig-veda hymns ? 

Seeing that the Veda was certainly more ancient than 
anything we possessed of Aryan literature elsewhere, 
people jumped to the conclusion that it would bring us 
near to the very beginning of all things, and that we 
should find in the hymns of the Rig-veda the “ very songs 
of the morning stars and the shouts of the sons of God.” 

Or this: 

In India we still see, as it were, the last traces of the. 
primordial surprise at the world. Their earliest thinkers 
seem still to feel strange in it, while Cheeks and Romans 
are thoroughly at home in their little world. . . . The 
Indians, at least their leading thinkers, never cared so in¬ 
tensely for the span of life on earth as the Greeks did. . . . 
Even, while passing through the world their eyes were for 
ever fixed on the Beyond. . . . Their hearts would never 
forget the life that lay behind them, and their minds were 
for ever set on the life that was to come. 

That wistfulness, sad and glad at once, dominates the 
lives of many Westerners also. Apropos, Mr. Max Muller 
prints this touching passage, as a hint to his correspondents 
who clamour for quick replies: 

Life has its limits, every day ha3 its limits, and one hour 
out of the twenty-four might well be left to an old man 
for dreaming, for looking back on the years and friends 
that are gone, and forward to that life to which our stay 
on earth forms, as he thinks, but a short prelude. 

To Sanskrit scholars, to Orientalists, to students of com¬ 
parative religion, the subject of these volumes is, of course, 
familiar. Their interest in them is the academic, or shall 
we say the sporting, interest of fellow-workers in the 
same field who, having already mastered the lie of the 
land, proceed to attack one another over the age of 
the gates, the construction of the roads, the writing on the 
milestones, and the period of the strata. But the world at 
large is not eager for specialist criticism. It is the 
atmosphere, the spirit of a book, that it demands, an 
answer to the questions : “ Have I anything to learn from 
this book ? Is there that in it to stimulate my imagina¬ 
tion and to feed my mind ? ” 

Here in the West we give of our best to material things. 
Our call has ever been to the factory, the market-place, 
the field of battle. In India the spectacle sweeps before 
us of, practically, a whole nation dominated by one 
interest—interest in the great problems of humanity here 
on earth. 

Its kings surrouuded themselves with a court of sages 
rather than of warriors, and the people at large developed 
and strengthened their old taste for religious and philo¬ 
sophical problems that has endured for centuries, and is 
not extinct even at the present time. 

Climatic conditions and the simple morning civilisation 
of ancient India encouraged in that gentle people this 
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habit of reflection and wonder at the miracle of the 
seasons. The struggle for life had not begun; conquest 
did not invite them; they knew nothing of the life of 
great cities; the means of communication between one 
settlement and another were so slight as to make 
journeys prohibitive; like the free animals,their tastes were 
few; devices for killing time had not occurred to them; 
the act of writing was unknown ; such literature as they 
had was mnemonic—“ what was there to do for those who, 
in order to escape from the heat of the tropical sun, had 
taken their abode in the shade of groves or in the caves of 
mountainous valleys, except to meditate on the world in 
which they found themselves placed, they did not know 
how or why ? ” 

Truth is neither young nor old. It is eternal. It 
existed; it exists; it will exist. This the Hindu philo¬ 
sophers have never doubted; any more than they have 
ever doubted that the soul is immortal. To them the 
truth lies hidden in their Bible—the Veda. It is there, 

“ self-luminous, like the sun.” The Veda it ; it needs no 
proof, but it needs explanation; and here, as elsewhere, 
each commentator must offer a new interpretation. 
Hence the mazes of Indian philosophy through which 
Mr. Max Muller and other redoubtable Sanskrit scholars 
have threaded their way. Needless to say, they do not 
always agree; indeed, during the last decade battle¬ 
dore and shuttlecock has been played with Sanskrit 
reputations. Learning and loving-kindness are not inter¬ 
changeable terms. 

The Vedas, as we possess them, are four systematically 
arranged collections of hymns and verses, probably 4,000 
years old ; and the Veda is often used in the sense of these 
four Vedas taken together. It is the oldest book in the 
world; yet till recent times it had never been published. 
The Veda, the Brahmans declared, was the primordial divine 
revelation; that it was not the composition of human 
authors, but the work of Brahman, the Supreme Spirit, 
who had revealed it to seers. A long period of time went 
to its production ; and for hundreds of years, if not 
thousands, it was never reduced to writing. The ancient 
literature of India was entirely mnemonic. Boys had to 
spend years and years of their youth learning by heart 
line after line of certain books, and nothing else. Every 
word, every letter, every accent of the Veda had been 
settled by authority as far back as about the fifth century 
b.c. ; and when, some hundreds of years later, it began 
to be written down, the MSS. were so few and so precious 
that none but a handful of native scholars had ever seen 
them. 

Imagine, then, the sensation in India when Mr. Max 
Muller’s edition of the Big-veda (the first and most 
important of the four collections that form the Veda) was 
suddenly offered for sale in the bookshops of India. Their 
Bible—their venerable Bible—that had never been pub¬ 
lished during the four thousand years of its existence, to 
be translated and sold publicly by a MleiMa—a barbarian! 
But the Brahmans soon acknowledged the great achiev- 
ment, and later, when a second edition became necessary, 
it was the Maharajah of Vizianagram who offered to 
become responsible for the printing bill of £4,000. 

It is, of course, impossible here and now to touch even 
the fringe of the profound and tortuous speculations that 
have resulted in the Six Systems. They share many things 
in common. 

They all promise to teach the nature of the soul, and 
its relation 10 the Godhead or to a Supreme Being. They 
all undertake to supply the means of knowing the nature 
of that Supreme Being, and through that knowledge to 
pave the way to human happiness. They all share the 
conviction that there is suffering in the world which is 
something irregular, has no right to exist, and should 
therefore be removed. 

Of the Six Systems, the first, called the Vedanta, is 
“ clearly the native philosophy of India.” Once a sage 


gave this pithy exposition of the fundamental doctrines of 
the Vedanta system: 

In one half verse I shall tell you what has been taught 
in thousands of volumes: Brahman is true, the wor.d is 
false, the soul is Brahman and nothing else. 

It is something to have so clear a statement. So 
recondite and multifarious are the mental turns and twirls 
of those ancient philosophers, so voluminous are the 
emendations and annotations encrusted on the original 
truth by generations of second-class minds, that after 
turning the pages of this closely packed volume it is 
refreshing to hear even of that ancient reservoir of thought 
to which Mr. Max Muller refers more than once—“ the 
secret springs of the wisdom of Kapila or Buddha Silky a 
Muni.” 

The longer I have studied the various systems the more 
have I become impressed with the truth of the view that 
there is behind the variety of the Six Systems a common 
fund of what may be called national or popular philosophy, 
a large Manasa lake of philosophical thought and language, 
far away in the distant North, and in the distant Past, 
from which each thinker was allowed to draw for his own 
purposes. 

If the present writer were asked to formulate a brief 
synopsis of the explanation of the riddle of life that 
these ancient Hindu seers evolved, he would adventure 
on something of this kind : 

The world, as we know it, is Phenomenal. 

Brahman, God, from whom we come, alone is Real. 

The aim of our lives should be to blot out the Pheno¬ 
menal, to recover the Real, to return to God, to regain 
God-consciousness. This can only be done by destroying 
that universal Nescience which causes suffering and makes 
us mistake the Phenomenal for the Real. 

The soul never dies. 

By the law of Karman every thought thought, every 
deed done, good or evil, continues through the ages, and 
bears fruit. 

The reason of suffering is Nescience, non-discrimination, 
false knowledge—the effect, by the law of Karman, of 
thoughts thought, or deeds done, if not in this, then in 
former lives. 

Must the effect of these thoughts and deeds go on for 
ever ? Cannot the cycle of lives aad deaths be stopped ? 
Cannot freedom ever be attained ? Yes! By Knowledge. 
By Knowledge of the Self within. By reconciling that self 
with the Divine. 

Karman will cease to work only when Freedom has 
been gained. Then all will be well. Struggles will be over. 
The individual’s humanity will be taken back into the God¬ 
head, 

not to put on a new nature, but to recover his old and 
true nature—in fact, to become what, in spite of the 
dreams and fancies of life, he has always been. 

It is surely astounding [adds Mr. Max Muller] that such 
a system as the Ved&nta should have been slowly elaborated 
by the indefatigable and intrepid thinkers of India 
thousands of years ago, a system that even now makes us 
giddy, as in mounting the last steps of the swaying spire 
of an ancient Gothic cathedral. None of our philosophers, 
not excepting Heraclitus, Plato, Kant, or Hegel, has ven¬ 
tured to erect such a spire, never frightened by storms or 
lightnings. Stone follows on stone in regular succession 
after once the first step has been made, after once it has 
been clearly seen that in the beginning there can have 
been but One, as there will be but Oue in the end. 

“ A system that makes us giddy.” There, in six words, is 
expressed the effect on the mind of the man or woman 
who, from curiosity, or from the heart’s cry for truth, 
attempts to understand the edifice of Indian philosophy. 
To lift the curtain, to push open the door—that has ever 
been the longing of the nations through all the centuries. 
One can but be thrilled with pity for the human agony 
that has gone to this great quest, that still continues un¬ 
remittingly, and still finds us crying from the housetops- 
to the stars. The Hindu philosophers taught that the- 
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Phenomenal world is a disability that must be overcome 
if we would find the Beal. We in the West accept the 
world as a school for the practice of conduct and the 
development of character, and try to lull ourselves by 
the anodyne of work and good deeds. 

Meanwhile, one reels back from the giddy heights of 
Hindu philosophy to the simplicity, say, of the prophet 
Micah: “What doth the Lord require of thee, but to 
do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
thy God?” Truth is eternal. It is the form only that 
changes. To all creeds the great truth applies: “ Ask and 
ye shall receive.” And to all, also, those words of the 
ancient Hindu seer: 

When God has become really known all fetters fall. 


In Chains at Omdurman. 

A Prisoner of the Khaleefa: Twelve Years’ Captivity at 
Omdurman. By Charles Neufeld. (Chapman & Hall.) 

On April 1, 1887, Charles Neufeld, a German trader, 
left Wadi Haifa with a caravan, intending to trade in the 
Soudan, and from that day until September, 1898, he was 
lost to civilisation. Most of those years he spent in chains 
in the prison at Omdurman, refusing to acknowledge the 
Mahdi’s mission, and suffering tortures which place the 
Khaleefa on the same unenvied pinnacle as that adorned 
by M. Lebon, of the lie du Diable notoriety. But though 
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Charles Neufeld was cut off from the civilised world, many 
reports of him got through to Cairo which gave an im¬ 
pression of him which he is anxious to remove. 

This handsome volume is a book with two purposes. 
One is to describe life at Omdurman under the tyranny of 
the Khaleefa—this is the more important in the eyes of the 
public; the other is to vindicate the author from the 
accusations hurled anonymously at him—this is the more 
important in Mr. Neufeld’s eyes. It was said that he 
betrayed the caravan into the hands of the Dervishes; he 
shows, in a plain, straightforward account, how it was 
betrayed by guides Gabou and Hassan, with the result 
that Mr. Neufeld spent the best part of twelve years in an 
unspeakably filthy prison. It was said that he refused 
the chances given him to .escape from the Soudan; he 
shows how his attempts were frustrated, and how close was 
the watch kept upon him in and out of prison. He was 
accused of marrying a native wife and of becoming 
a Mahdist; he shows that he was the only man who 
refused to give up his religion, and that lie was married 


by the Khaleefa’s order to a native woman much as the 
nuns were married by the same tyrant to Greek merchants. 
Mr. Neufeld’s story bears the stamp of truth and his vindi¬ 
cation appears to be complete, but to the general public 
the story of what went on at Omdurman will be of wider 
interest. 

The account given by Mr. Neufeld of life in the Saier, 
or prison, at Omdurman, is, he assures us, toned down for 
European reading. This it is easy to believe, but even as 
it is the striking passages which are best worth quoting 
are better left to be read in the book itself. Dirt, black¬ 
mail, and the kourbash seem the principal features of 
prison life, and the chapter on “ Prison Justice ” is not 
one to be read by over-sensitive persons. When Neufeld 
was let out of prison it was to help manufacture saltpetre 
for the Khaleefa’s powder magazine, and this, no doubt, 
gave rise to the stoiy that he was making powder to shoot 
English soldiers with. As a matter of fact, the saltpetre 
he made was so bad that the powder-makers were unable 
to use it to any purpose. About two tons of the stuff is 
still lying unused in the stores at Omdurman. Of a more 
valuable derelict at Omdurman—the Khaleefa’s treasure 
—Mr. Neufeld remarks that all good gold and silver 
jewellery, and coins, disappeared during the last fifteen 
years in the Soudan. The Khaleefa was entitled to one- 
fifth of all loot and all property, and he insisted on having 
his share in gold, but though it is impossible to say what 
estimate should be put on the Khaleefa’s buried treasure, 
some idea may be gleaned from an examination of the 
books of the treasury, which were well kept. The few 
millions he buried will no doubt be discovered some day— 
but unofficially. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the book is that 
which describes the battle of Omdurman, from the point of 
view of the prisoner in the Saier at Omdurman. Yague 
hints came dropping in of the advance of the English, who 
crossed the desert with “ iron devils,” otherwise the rail¬ 
way. Then at last came the shells whistling overhead, 
and then all the prisoners in the yard were covered with 
dust and stones. A shell had struck the top of the prison 
wall, ricochetted to the opposite wall, and fallen without 
exploding in the prison of the women. Neufeld went nearly 
mad with joy, and shouted and danced, until the in¬ 
furiated Baggara prisoners would have killed him had not 
the gaoler, Idris es Saier, locked them all up, and left 
Neufeld, to whom he looked to speak a good word for him 
to the English, out in the yard among the sympathisers 
with the Egyptian Government. The flight of the shells 
overhead had, we are told, a most extraordinary effect— 
they appeared to compress the atmosphere, and press it 
down to the earth; the prisoners could actually feel the 
pressure on their bodies, and with some it brought on 
nausea. During the night they could hear the pat, pat, 
pat of at first a few dozen bare feet, until eventually tney 
could tell that thousands were running into the town. The 
refugees gave a striking account of the battle, and how 
the Dervish army had been mown down by the English 
and Egyptian troops; and then at last Idris came, fright¬ 
ened out of his life, to say that a big, tall man, who, he 
was told, was the dreaded Sirdar, had asked for Neufeld. 
The last order that he was to receive and obey in the Saier 
was, “ Neufeld, out you go.” “ It was the Sirdar’s order, 
and half carried by the friendly and strong arms suppor- 
ing me, I obeyed.” 

Mr. Neufeld has his opinion to give on the Sirdar’s 
tactics, andhe expresses himself strongly that LordKitchener 
made one grave error—he gave quarter. He extended to 
a horde of murderers the advantages of civilised warfare, 
“ and the clemency he felt called upon to extend to them 
will cost England the loss of many a gallant life yet.” 
The Sirdar prevented his black troops from exercising the 
lex talionis on the men who had murdered, mutilated, and 
outraged their families in the past, and, in so doing, Mr. 
Neufeld holds that he committed an injustice to the men 
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who had worked so long find so hard to see the Day of 
Retaliation. These words have an added strength from 
the fact that at the moment of their publication comes the 
news that the Khaleefa is collecting another large army in 
the southern Soudan, and that a new expedition will have 
-to be sent against him. 

The last chapter deals)with the death of General Gordon, 
and Mr. Neufeld claims that the version he gives from the 
accounts of eye-witnesses is the only true one. Gordon 
was not stabbed in the back and dragged down the stairs 
of his palace at Khartoum. He died fighting, having 
killed sixteen or seventeen of his assailants with his sword, 
while his left hand was blackened with unbumed powder 
of his at least thrice-emptied revolver. He fought his 
way down the steps with a spear and pistol-shot in his 
■right breast, and, as he breathed his last, “ he turned to 
strike his last assailant, half raised his sword to strike, and 
fell dead with his face to heaven.” So say the natives 
who were present at the last; and as to the esteem in which 
Gordon was held even by the Mahdists, Mr. Neufeld declares 
that he never heard a single word against Gordon during 
-the twelve years he spent in the Soudan, nor did he hear 
one until lm .came among the General’s own flesh and 
blood. • 

There is no. aoubt that Mr. Neufeld was badly treated in 
the stories which, on the evidence of spies, were believed 
against him. ' c His obstinacy led to his being treated by 
the Khaleefa worse than any other of the captives, where¬ 
as, had he allowed himself to be “educated,” he might have 
been one of the trusted councillors of the tyrant. But his 
book is more than a vindication of his conduct in captivity ; 
it is a most valuable addition to the literature of the 
Soudan, and of the dark days when Khartoum was cut off 
from the civilised world by the savagery of the Dervishes. 


Healing Words. 

Faith-Healing and “ Christian Science.” By Alice Feilding. 

(Duckworth.) 

It was in 1896 that Sir Douglas Galton congratulated an 
audience of some three hundred people because, “ in the 
heart of this great and sin-burdened London,” a fitting 
temple had been found for “the Christ-Truth that was 
-come to fulfil the whole law.” The old Jewish synagogue 
in Biyanston-street was the fane alluded to, and from that 
focus the gospel of Mrs. Eddy has been spread abroad. 
Mrs. Feilding, in a spirit of scientific inquiry, has thought 
it worth while to make a serious examination of the claims 
made by the apostles of the new light, and to assay the 
evidences on which they are based. 

Her book is therefore, to describe it very generally, 
concerned with two principal matters : first, with the 
parallels which history offers to the remarkable results 
which are alleged to follow upon the treatment of these 
mystics — the contrasts and the points of similarity; 
secondly, with an examination of the written word, with 
a view to the uncovering of any sound coherent principle 
which may be obscured by its unfamiliar phraseology. 

Of the many historical cases of well-authenticated cures 
wrought by means that, to empirical science, appear 
certainly inefficient, one of the most picturesque is the 
grace believed by many generations to reside in royal 
hands laid upon the scrofulous. Evelyn thus graphically 
describes the operation as it might be witnessed in his 
■own day: 

His Mijeitie sitting under his state in the Banquetting 
House, the Chirurgeons cause the sick to be brought or 
led up to the Throne, where they kneeling, the King 
strokes their faces or cheeks with both his hands at once, 
at which instant a Chaplains in his formalities sayd : 
“He put his hands on them and healed them.” This is 
sayd to everyone in particular. When they have all been 
touched they c jme up againe in the same order ; and the 


other Chaplaine kneeling, and having angel-gold strung 
■ on white ribbon on his arme, delivers them one by one to 

his Majestie, who puts them about the necks of the 
• touched as they passe, whilst the first Chaplaine repeats: 

“ That is the true light who came into the world.” ... 

In the Middle'Ages the Waldenses and Moravians made 
the immediate cure of disease in answer to prayer an 
article of faith; George Fox, the founder of the Society of 
Friends, wrought many cures, according to the testimony 
of his own Journal; the Jumpers, the Shakers, the 
Jerkers, the Mormons, and even the sober Methodists, in 
the days of their first fervour, could allege such Divine 
interpositions. The Pietist movement in Germany, by the 
abundance of its prodigies, carried even the Faculty off its 
feet. Outwardly the methods employed varied; in most 
cases some kind of prayer or exorcism was used. Valentine 
Greatrakes, called the Stroker, an old Cromwellian soldier, 
had it borne in upon him that he could touch efficaciously 
for the Evil. He set aside three days a week for the 
exercise of his faculty. His simple method was to lay his 
hand upon the part affected and to pray : “ God Almighty 
heal thee, for His mercy’s sake.” He had a vast success, 
as bishops testified. Mesmer used wands and darkness 
and frankincense and magnetised trees. If you have 
a sufficiently impressive manner, you may easily cure 
a child’s warts by solemnly disposing a leaf beneath a 
stone and assuring him that within a week the leaf and 
the warts will have vanished away. Such cures, indeed, 
says Dr. Carpenter, are the best established of all. You 
may go further afield and find the like phenomena among 
peoples who have even less in common than Mesmer and 
George Fox. 

But one thing, Mrs. Feilding makes it clear, is common 
to all these manifestations: they follow upon some kind of 
rite, or occur amid circumstances fitted to produce in the 
mind of the patient a strong confidence, and to wind him 
up to a rigid attitude of expectation. How it happens 
that such conditions of mind affect nerves and muscles to 
the point of healing long-established functional disorders, 
to say nothing of organic mischief, it will be the business 
of the dissecting-room and the laboratory to find out, if 
they can; it will provide them with subjects of speculation 
for generations enough. We cannot follow Mrs. Feilding 
into her disquisition on Mental Therapeutics, with all the 
knotted horrors of efferent, afferent, sensori-motor, affero- 
effero, of cortical centres and ideational centres, and 
neuro-physiological interworkings. And we must leave 
on one side, too, the controversies of the Salpetri&re 
school, with Charcot at its head, and the school founded 
by Liebeault at Nancy for the particular study of hypnotic 
phenomena. It is time to get more closely to Mrs. Eddy. 

Christian Science, a Keg to the Scriptures, of which she is 
the author, appeared in 1866, and is now in its 155th 
edition. The moment when the new gospel was launched 
was a propitious one. The American public was ripe for ■ 
a revolt against the prevalent materialism; the inbred 
reverence for the Bible which, if it had temporarily grown 
cold, is none the less a part of the national character (as 
it is of our own), was warming to a second spring; and the 
rush and racket of the people’s incredible activity was 
bearing a copious harvest of nervous disorders. The 
half-educated formed nine-tenths, let us say (and a very 
creditable proportion, as nations go), of the general popula¬ 
tion ; reverent of learning, quite incapable of discriminating 
it from its ape. And Mrs. Eddy, quite as indiscriminating 
as any of them, was admirably equipped, by a nodding 
acquaintance with theology, metaphysics, and science, and 
the gift of a tenacious and resonant memory, to give them 
the thing they longed for. Words were Mrs. Eddy’s 
baques, her magnetic tree, her pomp of court, her royal 
priesthood—words, words, words. Five hundred pages of 
them in her book. To a reader familiar with the sober 
use of metaphysical terms, her explanations and her 
definitions are mere jargon—are the astonishing offspring 
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of a riotous imagination playing, in the light of half* 
grasped notions gathered at a distance from Hegel or 
Berkeley or Spinoza or St. Thomas, upon high-sounding, 
mysterious polysyllables. We must content ourselves with 
quoting almost at random. Here is—would you believe 
it ?—a definition : 

Matter, Mythology, Mortality [synonyms !]; another 
name for mortal mind; illusion; intelligence, substance 
and life in non-intelligence and mortality; life resulting 
in death, and death in life; sensation in the sensationless; 
mind originating in matter; the opposite of Truth; the 
opposite of Spirit; the opposite of God; that of which 
immortal mind takes no oognisance; that which mortal 
mind [already identified with this mysterious trilogy] sees, 
feels, tastes, and smells in belief. 

Mortal mind plays a great part. It designates, we are 
luminously told, “ something th$$ has no real existence ” : 
such things as “passions and appetites, depraved will, 
envy, deceit, hatred, revenge, disease, death.” One conjec¬ 
tures that somebody once told Mrs. Eddy that St. Thomas, 
following St. Augustine, resolved evil into non-entity; not, 
of course, in the sense that it had no existence, but in the 
sense that it is found, upon analysis, to be an absence of 
good: as poverty is defect of wealth, or pride defect of 
sound judgment in the comparison of ourselves with 
our neighbour. A person who can “ define ” God as “ the 
divine principle ” may be depended upon to exemplify most 
of the possible fallacies of deductive logic. Thus we are told 
that “ the metaphysics of Christian Science prove the rule 
by inversion.” “ There is no pain in Truth and [»c. there¬ 
fore, for it is a proof] there is no truth in pain.” She 
regrets that Ontology receives less attention than Physio¬ 
logy, and relates the following improving anecdote : 

It is related that a father, anxious to try such an experi¬ 
ment, plunged his infant babe, only a few hours old, into 
water for several minutes, and repeated this operation 
daily, until the child could remain under water twenty 
minutes, moving and playing without harm, like a fish. 
Parents should remember this, and so learn how to develop 
their children properly on dry land. 

But why on dry land ? And what, in the name of all that 
is mysterious, does Mrs. Eddy suppose Ontology to mean ? 

The author of the Key to the Scriptures has been hailed 
as a teacher “ second only to One.” It was proper, there¬ 
fore, that she should give to her disciples a form of prayer 
and a confession of faith. This is it: 

Our Father and Mother God, all-harmonious, Adorable 
One. 

Thy kingdom is come, 

Good is ever-present and omnipotent. 

Enable us to know—as in Heaven, so in earth— 

God is all in all. 

Give us grace for to-day; feed Thou the famished 
affections ; 

And Divine Love is reflected in love; 

And leaveth us not in temptation, but delivereth us from 
all evil—sin, disease, and death. 

For God is omnipresent Good, Substanoe, Life, Truth, 
Love. 

And here is some part of a prayer proper to a cure of 
dyspepsia. It was composed by an apostle of the cult: 

Holy Reality ! We BELIEVE in Thee that Thou art 
EVERYWHERE present. We really believe it. . . . 
Forgive us our sins in that we have talked this day about our 
backaches, that we have told our neighbours that our food 
hurts us, that we mentioned to a visitor that there was a 
lump in our stomach, that we have wasted our valuable 
time ... in worrying for fear that our stomach would 
grow worse. . . . We know, Father and Mother of us all, 
that there is no such thing as a really diseased stomach 
. . . that the mortal mind is a twist, a distortion, a false 
attitude, the HARMATIA [blessed word!] of thought 
. . . Help us to stoutly affirm, with our hand in Your 
hand, with our eyes fixed on Thee, that we have no 
Dyspepsia . . . that there is no such thing . . . that 
there never will be any such thing. Amen. 


In fine, wbat shall we say of Mrs, Eddy and the swarm 
of rivals and imitators that clusters about her ? That they 
are impostors, charlatans, greedy quacks? God forbid. 
It is within the range of the most moderate charity to 
suppose them honest, pious persons, who, in the midst of 
their extravagancies, act in perfect good faith. It is almost 
certain that from the means they employ excellent results 
have issued; that the squadrons and legions of their 
high-sounding words have very effectively produced the 
atmosphere that, in accordance with laws unknown, has 
set free natural forces by which the mind has been able 
to rectify the misgearings of the bodily organs and to heal 
their sickness. But their theories (if minds so confused 
and undisciplined may rightly be credited with a theory) 
are as loose, as incoherent, as troublous to an inquirer who 
seeks clear vision as dream stuff. 

Mrs. Feilding has done her work well; she is moderate, 
rational, and patient; but one may be permitted to doubt 
whether hers is not to a large extent lost labour. She is 
not likely to persuade the class which the Key to the 
Scriptures is fit to convince, and which does, in fact, in 
many cases profit by its application; and the others, above 
or below it, need no persuasion. 


A Fine Artist. 

Twelve Portraits. By William Nicholson. (Heinemaan.) 

To Mr. William Nicholson belongs the credit of introducing 
a new form of portraiture. We do not mean that he 
reflected thus : “I will give the. public something new, 
something that will startle them into interest,” but that 
within himself was the impulse to see things in a new way 
- -that is, his own way. In a word, consciously or uncon¬ 
sciously we know not, -he turned his back on the past, 



MR. GLADSTONE. BY W. NICHOLSON. 

ignored the schools, and looked with his own eyes. A 
difficult thing : indeed, of such is the kingdom of genius. 
The result is the remarkable series of portraits which have 
been published separately from time to time, and are now 
issued, with some additions, loose and mounted, in a canvas 
portfolio of a pleasant green hue. Mr. Nicholson’s art is 
not caricature, although at first glance it might seem so. 
He just gives us the real man or woman seen in a flash of 
insight, with that characteristic note that distinguishes one 
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man from another and makes an individual of him. He 
uses colour sparingly, but always rightly. His figures are 
alive—when they stand they stand, when they walk they 
walk, and when they sit they art seated. And he 
knows how to mass his blacks. He is no flatterer, this 
observer of the essential; but none of his sitters could 
object to his presentment of them. We doubt if a truer 
portrait of the Queen has ever been done than his simple, 



LORD ROBERTS. BY W. NICHOLSON. 

spacious, dignified drawing. His Mr. Gecil Rhodes is the 
man himself; how few the lines, yet how they tell. There 
is a grim integrity about his Archbishop of Canterbury 
that fascinates and holds the attention. Mark the power 
in the hands, and how the ink-spilled background helps 
the composition. The two examples we give carry the 
reduction in size well, but the inevitable absence of colour 
takes much from them. Tet, even in the small size, 
how personal is the Lord Roberts, how deft the arrange¬ 
ment of the battalion in the plain beneath, how fine 
the sense of distance. And the Mr. Gladstone! Is it 
not the aged, loose-limbed, dignified statesman himself? 
Mr. Nicholson is a fine artist. He works in a simple 
medium, and therein he has won a great reputation. 


The Real “ Ghetto.” 

The Ghetto. A Drama in Four Acts, freely adapted from 
the Dutch of Herman Heijermanns, junior. By Chester 
Bailey Fernald. (Heinemann.) 

In the interests alike of his own reputation and that of his 
author, Mr. C. B. Fernald was well advised in publishing 
his adaptation of The Ghetto. Not that the play, even in 
the form in which we may now read it, is a play of the 
highest significance or value, but it is undeniably more 
worthy of attention than the mutilated version produced 
at the Comedy Theatre. Of the alterations in detail wo 
need not speak here. They are sufficiently glaring to 
strike anyone who has seen the play acted. But there is 
one alteration which affects the entire atmosphere, the 
whole framework, of the piece which it is necessary to 
point out. The Comedy “Ghetto” is dated 1817. The 
real Ghetto is dated “ the present day.” It is easy to 
see how much difference a change of this kind may make 
in a play of the naturalistic school. The Ghetto strikes the 
modem note, it is conceived from the standpoint of to-day, 


its characters use the modem idiom and are in touch with, 
modem ideas. There is a flavour of Herbert Spencer and 
the Higher Criticism about them. Put them back ninety- 
years and they appear ridiculous. Whether this change of 
date was made with Mr. Femald’s consent we do not know, 
but it seems to us to destroy the value of the acted play. 

Turning to the drama itself, as we now see it in print, 
certain merits become clear which were obscured in the 
acted version, though, on the other hand, certain defects 
also become prominent. The character of the young Jew 
Rafael, which was unintelligible in the hands of a melo¬ 
dramatic actor like Mr. Bellew, becomes coherent, or, at 
least, credible, when considered from the realistic stand¬ 
point. Rafael is not a hero commanding the undivided 
sympathy of the crowd. He is merely a rather conceited 
young man of coarse fibre finding himself in a situation 
he has neither the intellect nor the heart to cope with. 
He is married to his father’s Christian servant Rosa. 
As the hero of a melodrama it is his business to proclaim 
the fact to his father and the world and go forth a beggar 
to make his fortune. That is what Mr. Bellew would 
have liked him to do. The real Rafael is fashioned on 
quite other lines. “In a month Hanakoff would have 
played my symphony,” he says. 

Sosa : Would have! Why not, then ? 

Rafael : Why not ? It won’t be possible, Sosa. 

Sosa : It must be possible! Why not ? Why not ? 

Rafael ; Well, because the Symphony isn’t finished, 
and in the time when I thought to finish it I shall be 
working with my hands to keep us from starving. . . . 

Sosa : Safael, you shall not tell your father ! . . . 

And Rafael consents. 

This is not the hero of romance, but the calculating 
and not very intelligent young Jew. Again, the Rafael 
who rebukes his father for sordid commercialism and 
systematic dishonesty while continuing to live on his 
father’s gains and under his father's roof, is scarcely the 
heroic poieur of Mr. Bellew. In a word, Rafael is not a 
sympathetic figure. And the same is true of almost every 
other person in the cast. They are all of them conceived 
in the unsympathetic vein, and the one really considerable 
merit of the author’s which emerges from an examination 
of his play is his courage. His character drawing is 
relentless. He has selected a repulsive environment for his 
drama—a vulgar, sordid world which, for aught we know, 
may not in the least resemble the Jewish quarter of 
Amsterdam. But having chosen it, he selects his characters 
to fit it. And if the result is not a very agreeable play, 
it is undeniably a courageous one. 

It is curious that a dramatist who could boldly select 
a repulsive background for his piece, and fill it with 
repulsive figures, could yet allow himself at times to slip 
from the realistic into the melodramatic mood. The quieter 
scenes of the play are all realistic to the last degree, and 
in a sombre way decidedly effective. But in the more 
emotional moments realism is flung to the winds, and the 
action becomes frankly stagey. Rafael finds two young 
Jews insulting Rosa. From the realistic standpoint this 
is hardly the moment for farcical absurdities; but Mr. 
Fernald (or Mr. Heijermanns, if the fault be his) becomes 
frankly farcical. Rafael’s interview with Rebecca is equally 
untrue to life. At times, notably at the end of Act iii., 
the author’s “ sense of the theatre” seems to be at fault; 
but, indeed, this is the weakest act in the play. One word 
as to the translation. Mr. Fernald was probably right in 
keeping the style down to the conversational level, though 
even here in moments of passion a less pedestrian manner 
' might have been used with advantage ; but he must guard 
against his habit of slipping into blank verse. This is 
excusable, though not always agreeable, in a poetical play 
such as “The Moonlight Blossom”; but a humble 
inhabitant of a ghetto would hardly open a conversation 
with 
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Fiction. 

Gusto. 

Little Novel* of Italy. By Maurice Hewlett. (Chapman 
& Hall. 6s.) 

We have before remarked on Mr. Hewlett’s joy of living— 
bis gusto; and here again, in his new book, it is his first 
characteristic. His gusto is immense, enough for himself 
and all his readers: a gusto that sweeps one into its 
course like a March wind, and carries one with it. At the 
beginning of his first story, “Madonna of the Peach-Trees,” 
is a scene of laundry girls washing clothes by the Ponte 
Navi at Verona. • With what an air Mr. Hewlett presents 
it; with what robust pleasure in the doing! 

Having spat into the water many times, rubbed his 
hands, mopped his head, and' cursed most things under 
heaven and some in it, Master Baklassare found himself 
watching the laundresses on the shore. They were the 
usual shrill, shrewd, and laughing line—the trade seems to 
induce high mirth—and as such no bait for the old merchant 
by ordinary; but just now the sun and breeze together 
made a bright patch of them, set them at a provoking 
flutter. Baldassare, prickly with dust, found them like 
their own cool linen hung out to dance itself dry in the 
wind. Most of all, he noticed Vanna, whom he knew 
well enough, because when she knelt upright she was 
taller and more wayward than the rest, and beoause the 
wind made so plain the pretty figure she had. She was 
very industrious, but no less full of talk ; there seemed so 
much to say! The pauses were frequent in which she 
straightened herself from the hips, and turned to thrust 
chin and voice into the debate. You saw then the sharp 
angle, the fine line of light along that raised chin, the 
charming turn of the neck, her free young shoulders and 
shapely head; also you marked her lively tones of ci and 
si, and how her slaking finger drove them home. The 
wind would catch her yellow hair, sometimes, and wind 
it across her bosom like a scarf; or it streamed sideways 
like a long pennon; or, being caught by a gust from 
below, sprayed out like a cloud of litten gold. Vanna 
always joined in the laugh at her mishap, tossed her 
tresses back, pinned them up (both hands at the business); 
and then, with square shoulders and elbows stiff as rods, 
set to working the dirt out of Don IXrbano's surplice. 
Baldassare brooded, chewing straws. What a .clear colour 
that girl had to be sure ! What a lissom rascal it was ! 

Throughout his work Mr. Hewlett is at this high 
pressure, as though he wrote at sunrise. Hence a 
vinous exhilarating book; a book with the rush and 
merriment of a crisping wave. 

Notable is it also for vivid pictorial effects. Italy is 
the land of colour, and little novels of Italy must have 
colour too. From beneath any illustrator Mr. Hewlett 
has cut away the ground, so living are these written 
pictures; even an illustration in colour would have little 
left to do. Here is Vanna, for instance, in the story from 
which we have quoted, “ Madonna of the Peach-Trees”; 

Giovanna, flower in the face as she was, fit to be nose¬ 
gay on any hearth, posy for any man’s breast, sprang in a 
very lowly soil. Like a blossoming reed she shot up to her 
inches by Adage, and one forgot the muddy bed wondering 
at the slim grace of the shaft with its crown of yellow 
atop. Her hair waved about her like a flag ; she should 
have been planted in a castle; instead, Giovanna the 
stately calm, with her billowing line, staid lips, and oandid 
greyej res, was to be seen on her knees by the green water 
most days of the week. Bare-armed, splashed to the neck, 
bare-headed, out-at heels, she rinsed and pommelled, 
wrung and dipped again, laughed, chattered, flung her 
hair to the wind, her sweat to the water, in line with a 
dozen other women below the Ponte Navi. 

And in landscape the same colouring hand is at work. 
Amiloare and Molly’s journey to Rome, in “The Duchess 
of Nona,” gives the example : 


They made Rome a day or two after . . . ; trailed 
across the bleached marches (with the Sabine Hills like a 
blue hem beyond); caught the sun at Cervetri, and 
entered the dusty town by the Porta Oavallegieri on one 
of those beaten white noons when the shadows look to be 
cut oat of ebony, and the wicked old walls forbidden to 
keep still. The very dust seems alive, quivering and rest¬ 
less under heel. St. Peter’s Church, smothered in rush 
mats, was a-buildiog, the marble blocks had the vivid 
force of lightning; two or three heretic friars were being 
haled by the Ponte Sant’ Angelo to a burning in the 
Vatican. 

But gusto and colour are, after all, only among the 
minor achievements of a novelist. We are glad to have 
them, but other qualities must come first. Knowledge of 
men and a power of convincement are in the van. Mr. 
Hewlett, in this book, is to seek in both. His stories move 
royally in that gay and forceful way of his, charming, 
amusing, stimulating; and there’s an end. They do not 
persuade, they do not satisfy. They remain just enter¬ 
tainment, when we are hoping that the line will be over¬ 
passed and a new scene in the human drama displayed. 
We read them, delight in them, put them down—tales, 
tales! More, the suspicion creeps upon us that a 
whole book of such work is beneath Mr. Hewlett’s 
genius: one story, “The Judgment of Borso” say, just to 
show that in this department of narration he is expert, 
were sufficient; after that he might bend his mind to some¬ 
thing really worthy. For these little novels are superfi¬ 
cial at best, not all their author’s array of resolute words, 
not all his gusto, not all his warm colouring, has altered that. 
Giovanna, Madonna of the peach-trees, pursued from 
Verona by a hooting rabble, and returning mysteriously at 
night to be mistaken for the Blessed Virgin and to kindle 
in the town a blaze of pious fervour; Ippolita, beauty of 
Padua, so beset by lovers and their absurd ceremonies that 
she flies to the hills with the goatherds, and mates with 
the laziest of them ; Molly Lovell, daughter of an English 
wharfinger, in those kissing times which so enraptured 
Erasmus, forced by an overweening husband to offer poison 
to Cresar Borgia and dying of her humanity; Monna 
Selvaggia, beloved of Messer Cino da Pistoja, poet and 
friend of Dante, but loved only as a poetical idea, not as 
a reality; and lastly Bellaroba, slim Venetian and child of 
nature, wed most irregularly to the impudent Angioletto, 
and winning the favour of Idle wise Duke Borso—none of 
these wayward children (for they are little else) do more 
than please us. Neither they nor their lovers ever con¬ 
vince, ever touch us. Mr. Hewlett has yet to learn the art 
of so stating a thing that question seems impossible. At 
present he merely relates, he does not prove. Indeed, in 
all these narratives of real persons there is less persuasive¬ 
ness and illusion of reality than in their author’s con¬ 
fessedly improbable play of Pan and the Young Shepherd, 
which still represents his high-water mark. 

But pleasing these bubbling stories remain, to a degree 
seldom if ever attained by any other living writer: even 
the one or two that end tragically, since, in the absence of 
the proof of which we have spoken, their gloomy issue 
hardly touches us. The impression, as a whole, is 
pleasure unalloyed. Both in variety, in charm, and in 
fun “The Judgment of Borso” comes first—a dainty, 
audacious piece of comedy in Mr. Hewlett’s own vein. If 
Angioletto and his Bellaroba remind the reader over much 
of Prosper le Gai and Isoult la Desirous—well, it is no very 
serious matter. In adhering to a favourite type of puppet 
Mr. Hewlett indulges himself in good company. 

To sum up, Mr. Hewlett is in no need to strive for 
tenderer humour or gayer fancy, for increase of gust> 
or the pictorial gift. These are his in brave profusion. 
But if he is to do the work which we hope to se*- 
from his hand, he must toil hard and continually foi 
a deeper vision of the human heart, and that powe> 
of convincement without which the prettiest story m tin 
world is only pretty. 
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Notes on Novels. 

[These notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow. ] 

A Sailor’s Bride. By Guy Boothby. 

The latest product of Mr. Boothby’s incredible phono¬ 
graph. By way of frontispiece, a sturdy Englishman 
throttles an Asiatio rj with one hand and with the other pre¬ 
vents him from using a gigantic knife. In the end the 
sailor’s bride remarks : “ Was it not at sea, and under the 
most terrible circumstances, that my husband and I learnt 
to love each other ? ” Of course it was. (F. V. White. 5s.) 

Terence. By B. M. Crokbr. 

An Irish novel by a favourite Irish novelist, dedicated 
to the Irish Tourist Development. An old soldier, Patrick 
Ryan, talks sagely in a rich brogue. “I was recom¬ 
mended for the Cross,” he says; “but I’m drawing six¬ 
pence a day instead, and may be it’s better. Sure there’s 
not wan hereabuts that knows a Y.C. when they sees it, 
and I feels in me bones as I surely earned it.” (Chatto 
& Windus. 6s.) 

The Strange Adventures of 

Israel Pendray. By Silas K. Hocking. 

Cornish Methodism. The hero is converted on page 25 
and immediately begins preaching, from which point we 
have his recollections of evangelical work in Cornwall in 
the time of Wesley, with whom the hero works. Smug¬ 
gling and witchcraft and adventure and lovo enter into the 
story, which is laid at St. Ives and Redruth. (Warne & 
Co. 3s. 6d.) 

The Parson and the Fool. By W. Woollam. 

The author in his preface quotes the Standard as saying 
of him that he is “ certainly a writer with that real 
interest in the problems of human character and develop¬ 
ment which is the first of the novelist’s qualifications.” 
The story is a serious study of an unselfish man, never 
quite able, owing to external conditions, to express him¬ 
self, to develop on his own lines. (Downey.) 

The Rival Chiefs. By S. M. Lyne. 

A romance of the Hebrides, opening at the latter end of 
the last century on an island occupied by two branches of 
the Clan Maclean who did not mix and rarely crossed 
the stream that separated their domains. Love and 
legendry, shipwreck and a gathering of the clans, throw 
varying colours on the story. (Aberdeen: Moran & Co. 
3s. 6d.) 

Her Part. By A. N. Mount Rose. 

A pleasant story of village life considered as an epitome 
of town life. This is how the Oaks Mansion, newly 
occupied by the heroine, is rated by the village fathers: 
“ ‘ Whoy, the Hoaks ’as alius bin put in much too low. 
Net for gross you know. £20, whoy, she be a payin’ 
more’n forty, as I ’ear. Well, neow, if you puts it down 
at £50, I says ’as ’ow that will take about a fardin’ in the 
pound off your cottages an’ moine, down i’ Row.’ . . . 
‘Well worth troyin’, James—well worth troyin’, that is,’ 
and straight down went a note.” (Burleigh. 6s.) 

Baby Wilkinson’s V.C., By Lieut.-Col. N. Nswnhaji- 
AND OTHER STORIES. DaVIS. 

Eighteen humorous adventure stories of Indian life. 
One tells how General Bundobast, in “ A Regimental 
Scandal,” sighs for the days when “ soldiers were soldiers.” 
“ * We were as nice a lot of boys ... as the service has 
ever seen. There was Jacky Carr . . . and Bobby Fat¬ 
head, who died of drink at Lucknow ; and Jumpy Jameson, 
who • took to tub-thumping, and died a dean or a devil- 
dodger of some kind or another ; and little Billy Cadogan, 
the most awful little demon on a horse that ever was, and, 
next to Jameson, the most awful devil with the women 


that was ever created; and there was myself ’—and the old 
general drew himself up and winked at Admiral Furbelow, 
who, in return, told him that he was the hottest young 
fellow that the Almighty ever put breath into.” (Downey 
& Co. 6s.) 

An Englishman. By Mary L. Pendkred. 

A long and very full narrative of life in provincial 
England—in Mercia, as the author designates it. The 
“ Englishman ” is of yeoman stock, a good fellow to the 
core, but with an escutcheon on which trade has set her 
alleged smudge. None the less, Mala Lovel, true aristo¬ 
crat, marries him and is happy. A pretty, leisurely, 
wholesome book. (Methuen. 6s.) 

A Fair Imperialist. By Y. J. Leatherdale. 

A rather self-conscious novel of the day. “ I wonder, 
my harmless, necessary Nell,” says Major Carew to his 
daughter, “if you would fetch me the book I ordered 
yesterday?” Do majors thus play with Shakespearian 
phrase? The story, however, is not all affected talk: 
there is incident, too, and some interesting fencing. 
(Unwin. 6s.) 

The Yalley of Sapphires. By Mayne Lindsay. 

Several short stories, mostly Indian, from the magazines. 
The first concerns a valley where the children play with 
sapphires as with pebbles. “It seems an established fact 
that the Valley of Sapphires is not the fruit of a lively 
fancy.” And yet the Klondike is crowded. (Ward, Lock 
& Co. 38. 6d.) 

My Dear Sir. By Harry B. Vogel. 

Dick Dysart thought it would be a grand thing if his 
friend Maillard, who had just written a successful play, 
should marry the lovely daughter of the Duke of Deveron. 
So he induced Maillard to take a tutorship in the ducal 
household, to which he (Dysart) had been appointed. 
“ The one thing of all things for Tiny,” murmured Dick 
to himself, “is a sweet, good wife. The idea is redolent 
of possibilities.” Perhaps, but the book is redolent of im¬ 
possibilities. (Pearsons, Ltd. 3s. 6d.) 

Purple and Fine Linen. By W. Pigott. 

A romance of undergraduates and mystery. In the first 
chapter is a letter in cipher running thus: 

86.5.. 6.7.7.6.5.. 1281329.2. 

7.3.250212.6.2818. .4.. 5.5.128. 

24.. 802.3.18. .282..4.3..8. 

5.02.3.187.8.3.0 

This, we need hardly say, means: 

To-morrow at daybreak. A boat will await. Be 
watchful. Be true. 

Exciting adventures off Scotland follow. (Cassell. 6s.) 

The Stepmother. By Mrs. Alexander. 

Another of Mrs. Alexander’s busy stories of pleasant 
people and love troubles. One of her new characters talks 
like this: “ The extraordinary sympathy with Nature, 
which some people are so proud of, argues a substratum of 
sauvagerie, which puts the arts and sciences hors concours." 
(F. V. White. 6s.) 

Wayfarers All. By Leslie Keith. 

A quiet novel, with chapter titles to this pattern: 
“Walnut Tree Walk,” “Gleams of Sunshine,” “A 
Simple Wedding,” “ Aunt Catherine.” (Jarrold. 6s.) 

The Adventures of a By Beatrice 

Lady Pearl-Broker. Heron-Maxwell. 

A lady pearl-broker is a lady who sells pearls on com¬ 
mission in society, and runs risks of being robbed of 
£20,000 worth of jewellery at a time. This is the story 
of such a lady’s adventures. It is not wanting in excite¬ 
ment. (New Century Press.) 
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A New Lamb Letter. 

By the kindness of Mr. George A. Gutch, I am permitted 
to make public a hitherto-unpublished letter written by 
Charles Lamb to John Matthew Gutch, his friend and 
schoolfellow at Christ’s Hospital. The missive is valuable 
as a further illustration of Lambfe freakish mischief, and in 
adding another to our too slender store of his epistolary 
hoaxes, the best specimen of which is perhaps the letter to 
Manning in China, dated Christmas Day, 1815, with its 
awful list of death’s ravages: “Coleridge is just dead, 
having lived just long enough to close the eyes of 
Wordsworth,” and so forth. The story of the new letter 
seems to be this: At Midsummer, 1800, by invitation of 
his old schoolfellow, John Matthew Gutch, Lamb moved 
with his sister to rooms in a house in Southampton- 
buildings, Chancery-lane (since demolished), where Gutch, 
with his partner Anderson, carried on the business of a 
law stationer. Gutch, who was then twenty-five, was at 
the time courting Miss Wheeley, who became his first 
wife. Miss Wheeley was the daughter of a coachmaker 
at Birmingham, whither Gutch had to travel to pursue his 
suit. Lamb took advantage of one of those visits to make 
the lover exceedingly uncomfortable by means of the 
following letter. It is inscribed on foolscap, the first side 
being closely packed in handwriting which quite suggests 
that some serious matter is afoot. There is no date. Bob, 
who is mentioned at the close, was Bobert Lloyd, the son 
of the Quaker banker of Birmingham, and a correspondent 
of Lamb’s: 

Dear Gutch, — Anderson is not come home, and 
I am almost afraid to tell you what has happen’d, 
lest it should seem to have happen’d by my fault 
in not writing for you home sooner.— 

This morning Henry, the eldest lad, was missing, 
we suppos’d he was only gone out on a morning’s 
stroll, and that he would return, but he did not return 
and we discovered that he had opened your desk before 
he went & I suppose taken all the money he could find, 
for on diligent search I could find none, and on 
opening your Letter to Anderson, which I thought 
necessary to get at the key, I learn that you had a 
good deal of money there. Several people have been 
here after you to day, and the boys seem quite fright¬ 
ened, and do not know what to do. 

In particular, one gentleman wants to have some 
writings finished by Tuesday—For God’s sake set out 
by the first coach. Mary has been crying all day 
about it, and I am now just going to some law 
stationer in the neighbourhood, that the eldest boy 
has recommended, to get him to come and be in the 
house for a day or so, to manage. I cannot think 
what detains Anderson. His sister is quite fright¬ 
ened about him. I am very sorry I did not write 
yesterday, but Henry persuaded me to wait till he 
could ascertain when some job must be done (at the 
furthest) for Mr. Foulkes, and as nothing had occurred 
besides I did not like to disturb your pleasures. I 
now see my error, and shall be heartily ashamed to 
see your 

[That is as far as the letter goes on the first page. We 


then turn over, and find (as Gutch to his immense relief 
found before us) written right across both pages :] 

A Bite!!! 

Anderson is come home, and the wheels of thy business 
are going on as ever. The boy is honest, and I am 
thy Mend. 

And how does the coach-maker’s daughter ? Thou 
art her Phaeton, her Gig, and bet 1 'Sociable. Commend 
me to Bob. C. Lamb. 

Saturday. 

It is a pity that this is the only letter from Lamb to 
Gutch, with the exception of the one printed by Canon 
Ainger, dated April 9, 1810, that has been preserved. But 
all, or nearly all, of his papers were destroyed; with those- 
of Lamb perishing, in all probability, many equally 
characteristic letters of Coleridge. 

E. Y. Lucas. 


“All the Newest Books.” 

By a Quiet Man. 

I desire, as a plain man who loves his books, to exclaim 
a little on the Autumn Season. Have you seen the 
publishers’ lists—yards and yards of announcements? 
Such alluring books, too; such pressing invitations! At 
first I was happy, saying: “This I will read, and. this.” 
But as I went on and on, as each choice was discounted by 
a better, as each vista fell away in a longer perspective, I 
grew dizzy and rebellious. Why this annual Sturbridge 
Fair of new books? Why this combined assault of the 
publishers on the reading Ego, and on all the precious 
loyalties of one’s bookshelves ? For it comes to that: one 
cannot read old books and new when the new come in 
myriads and all stepping together. It were useless to 
complain: this seasonal way of publishing and reading 
books is fixed among us; nor will I presume to lecture 
those who go to the Fair. I go myself. There is no 
resisting the blaze and the din. 

I go, but one feels the disproportion between the huge 
output of even one autumn season and the little heap of 
books that will keep a man happy all his life. Books!—why 
even a few phrases, even tags and snatches of glorious 
verse which a man may write in his pocket-book, or carry 
in his head, are, if they have passed into the blood, 
wealth beyond the dreams of librarians. There was a 
boy at my old school who used to approach me in the 
dormitory with an intense gaze, and deliver himself, in 
a whisper, of the words—“ Black Auster ! ” I thought 
him mad, until he grew more liberal and took me by the 
throat with Macaulay’s verse: 

The furies of thy brother 
With me and mine abide, 

If one of your accursed house 
Upon black Auster ride! 

A few years later we were roasting chestnuts in a garret, 
with London at our feet, and with Horace—Francis’s 
Horace (with all the first lines in Latin)—to savour our 
young pessimism. I hear him rolling out the last verse of 
the Ode to Postumus: 

Then shall your worthier heir discharge 
And set th’ imprison’d casks at large, 

And dye the floor with wine, 

So rich and precious, not the feasts 
Of holy pontiffs cheer their guests 
With liquor more divine. 

It cheered us immensely to talk of “ old Falernian,” and 
drink weak tea, in those days. Well—my friend is the 
truest reader and lover of books that I know, and yet I 
should not meagrely sum up his past and present reading 
if J named only six writers : Macaulay (the Lays), Horace 
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(the Odes), Herrick, Malory, Scott, and Thackeray. To 
him the autumn publishing season is scarcely more than 
the wind that stirs the trees in his garden, “ and they do 
make no noise.” Tet new books reach him, and he can 
praise a hopeful writer or damn a “ boomster ” on as good 
grounds as you shall desire. Few mistakes are made in 
that house—in that house of wise prej udice. It is becom¬ 
ing rare to meet the man of one book. Yet I knew a bank 
clerk, who confided to me that his only poet was—Shen- 
stone. And I knew a tea traveller who, when you lured 
him from politics, would kindle and confess that he had 
read Paradise Lost many times; but I could not find that 
he remembered more than five words of the poem. They 
were in the Sixth Book, in the passage where the Father 
surveys the doubtful battle of the angelic hosts, and com¬ 
mands the Son to end the conflict “ since none but Thou 
can end it.” I can see H-leaning forward in his arm¬ 

chair, all the man tendered and aflame, shaking a monitory 
finger as he cited the tremendous injunction : 

Bring forth all my Wak. 

Then, triumphing and fatigued, he would sink back, 
waving a hand, putting you at a distance, and warning you, 
as it were, not to say “ How grand! ”—since even to agree 
with him were a kind of levity! And once I supped with 
a poet who said to me: “ There are two passages in all 
poetry which I find sovran for a black mood.” “ Repeat 
them.” “ The first is from ‘ Othello ’: 

Not poppy, nor mandragora, 

Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world, 

Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet sleep 
Which thou owedst yesterday.” 

“And the second?” “The second is from Milton— 
you know the lines—Comus is recommending his cup to 
the Lady—none so potent, he tells her, to stir up joy, 

Not that Nepenthes, which the wife of Thone 
In Egypt gave to Jove-born Helena.” 

What is all the hurly-burly of the Book-Mart to such 
moments and such preferences! 

Preferences!—we need the word. Our critics hie up 
and down, saying “ Lo, here! ” and “ Lo, there! ”—but the 
man who only reads what he will, and loves what he reads, 
is apt to prove a good bookman. I looked into Chad¬ 
wick’s Life of Defoe file other day—a fantastic book—and 
was reminded of Lamb’s indictment of Defoe’s Complete 
English Tradesman , which he said he could burn for its 
tendency “ to narrow and degrade the heart.” Not so Mr. 
Chadwick: after enuineratmg all Defoe’s works, not 
omitting the Journal of the Plague and Robinson Crusoe , he 
pronounces the Complete English Tradesman to be Defoe’s 
masterpiece, and second to no work in the English language. 
Foolish ! Well, but that is the way to love books, and all 
such solitary choosings and loyalties have a charm. Their 
genuineness is above suspicion. That is a sweet story 
that Hazlitt tells of Mr. Fearns, the tiger hunter, who 
“ was buried in the woods of Indostan.” He took a whim, 
and wrote a metaphysical book, and put it in his boat, and 
said, as he floated down the Ganges : *• If I live, this will 
live : if I die, it will not be heard of.” When the book 
was printed it fell dead from the Press ; no one wanted it. 
But to the end of his life (he was buried in the woods of 
Indostan) Mr. Fearns used to say, “ There was a sensible 
writer in the Monthly Review who saw the matter in its 
proper light.” 

That man is best fitted to buy new books in a crowd who 
reads old ones in his room. His judgment is encased by 
an atmosphere of memories and preferences through which 
only books of real pretension can win their way. Unhappy 
the man who goes into the book-mart without prejudices 
derived from a few good old books, long loved, and often 
read. With such tests and touchstones about us we may 
welcome the biggest “Autumn Season.” Z. 


Things Seen. 

Renunciation. 

To a valley by the sea — green,. sheltered, secluded— 
came on this day for a picnic a score of shy pupil-teachers 
from a neighbouring training college. It also happened 
that on the same day fourteen seminarists from a 
neighbouring Roman Catholic training college came over 
in a brake to picnic in the green valley. I, who was 
walking by the sea, saw the black-coated, self-conscious 
seminarists arrive; saw them arrange a cloth on the 
sward ; saw them spread their luncheon, tuck the tails of 
their black coats beneath them, and seat themselves, tailor- 
wise, for the repast. Hardly had they begun when a char-4- 
banc containing the young women appeared at the entrance 
of the valley. They too spread a cloth, at a discreet 
distance, and it seemed as if the luncheon parties were to 
proceed sedately and pleasantly, when cries of dismay arose 
from a group of pupil-teachers who were rummaging in the 
char-d-banc! 

The luncheon-basket had been left behind. 

Slowly, dejectedly, those who had been searching for the 
basket joined their companions around the table-cloth— 
spotless, bare, reproachful. Feminine lamentations swept 
through the peaceful valley. The seminarists gazed at 
the woe-begone maidens, and, as they gazed, a common 
thought moved through them, more searching than pity or 
condolence, something of that primordial instinct their 
training and vows had not wholly eradicated — the 
desire of man to comfort the Fair in distress. The impulse 
moved through them; then, as one man, they rose to their 
feet, bowed awkwardly to the young women, and, by 
means of nods and vague pointings, they offered what 
was meant to be an invitation to accept their repast. 
Then they scrambled to their feet and disappeared in a 
long black line over the sunlit sandhill. 


Heroism. 

Five friends—three men and two women—were staying at 
a small unfrequented place on the coast. It was their 
custom to bathe together at noon, but one day, as it 
happened, the bachelor of the party, who, on the analogy 
that among the blind the one-eyed is king, was also the 
best swimmer, was some minutes late at the bathing 
tents. His friends were already in the water. It was a 
temperate day, and before undressing he stood awhile 
on the crest of the shingly beach watching them sporting 
in the shallows of the tide, some fifty yards below. Also 
he saw, some distance out to sea, a black head bobbing 
on the waves. The swimmer was a venturesome distance 
from the shore, and the man thought, with some appre¬ 
hension and not a little annoyance, “ If he calls for help, 
I should have to—to—to save him. Whew! ” 

The thought drummed through his brain while he was 
undressing, troubling him; for, like most of us, he was at 
heart timid; but he had considered the matter and 
decided that should fate ever put him to the ordeal there 
could be but one course—some show of heroism at any 
cost. The obsession passed: soon he was stepping 
out into the sunshine, prepared to run gaily down the 
beach. But, as he came out of the tent, he saw in one 
swift, comprehensive glance, that his friends were no longer 
in the water: they were gathered in a group on the 
shore, gesticulating, beckoning wildly to him. 

He looked out over the waters. The black head bobbing 
on the waves was no longer visible. The thought dinned 
in his head: “It has come, then! ” and he staggered there 
in the sunshine. 

His friends were still gesticulating and beckoning from 
the beach, and for a moment he was angry—angry that 
they should so unanimously, so insistently, relegatq the 
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task to him. But the effort to save this man’s life must be 
made: he must make it. That rushed with his blood. 
Then his eye caught sight of a boat a stone’s-throw away, 
an old boat, swamed in canvas from gunwale to gunwale 
against the winter. Here was a compromise, an honest 
one, for he was not a good swimmer, and there and back 
with a body in tow, why it meant drowning; but here was 
a compromise. He raoed along the shingle, the flints 
cutting his feet, tore and tugged and dragged at the 
canvas till it all lay in shreds on the ground, and then, the 
voices of his friends ringing in his ears, with a supreme 
call on his strength, he ran the old boat down the shelving 
beach, and plunged breathless, bleeding, wild-eyed into 
the midst of his friends. “ What are you doing?’’ they 
cried. “ Doing! doing! ” he shouted, “ he’s drowning! ” 

“ Seals, don’t drown! ” said one. 

“Seals?” 

“ Yes, we shouted to you to come and look at a seal. It 
came quite close to us. Such a dear.” 


The Amateur Critic. 

\F& r iM time to time we receive letters from correspondents in 
praise or disapproval of books new and old. Hitherto we have 
not made these amateur criticisms public, but in future, for 
awhile, beginning with this week, we propose to put a page of the 
Academy at the service of the unprofessional commentator. 
To this page we also invite our readers to contribute remarks 
on striking or curious passages which they may meet with in 
their ordinary reading. No communication, we would point 
out, must exceed 300 words.'] 

A Forgotten Author. 

Miss Hannah Lynch’s graceful and, to me, very welcome 
paper on “ A Forgotten Notable Novel ” recalls to my 
mind an amusing experiment which was once tried by 
Mr. W. E. Henley in the columns of his famous National 
Observer. Instead of the usual batch of trenchant reviews, 
one week the editor declared that, as no books of im¬ 
portance had been published, he would fill up his pages 
with notices of some old ones. Thereupon books by such 
authors as Sir Walter Scott, Disraeli, and Thackeray 
were dealt with in true National Observer style. Now, 
it has occurred to me that when you are more than 
usually beset by the influx of new books, you might afford 
a pleasing contrast to your contemporaries by devoting your 
pages, or some of them, to reviews of a few old books. It 
is true that in the general way reprints of classical works 
get noticed, but in such cases the reviewer—if he calls 
attention to more than the format and print of the edition 
—turns out a very vague style of essay. Surely if Miss 
Lynch’s example were followed, and some of the many 
books of merit that have been allowed too long to lie 
neglected were reviewed, not because they had been 
reprinted, but because they deserved to be known, a 
genuine service would be rendered to the reading public. 
May I mention the name of the Rev. C. R. Maturin, whose 
novels and plays, seventy years ago, were not only 
suggestive to Sir Walter Scott, but undoubtedly influenced 
Victor Hugo and Honore de Balzac, and generally did 
much for the romantic movement in France ? In two of 
his novels, entitled The Wild Irish Boy and Women, 
issued respectively in 1808 and 1818, Maturin gives us 
early and not unsuccessful examples of the psychological 
romance. It would be a profitable undertaking to review 
these books in the light of modern thought. In Melmoth 
the Wanderer, which was re-issued by Messrs. Bentley 
some seven years ago, the public had an opportunity, which 
I fear it did not appreciate, of making the acquaintance 
of one phase of the work of this writer. R. I. 


Charles Wells's Stories. 

A short time ago I chanced, in a second-hand book¬ 
shop, upon a copy of Charles Wells’s very little-known 
Stories after Nature. The volume was neatly bhund, its 
pages of hand-made paper were uncut, and its general air 
of freshness indicated at once that it was no second-hand 
book at all, butof the class that is known as “ remainders.” 
Its title-page gave 18&1 as the date of publication, and 
showed that it was one of a limited edition of four 
hundred numbered copies. I was on the point of return¬ 
ing it to its place when my eye was arrested by the names 
“ Rossetti ” and “ Swinburne ” in the preface. Evidently 
this Charles Wells, whose name was entirely strange to 
me, was not, as I had supposod, one of your fine amateur 
men of letters who literally give the world the laboured 
results of half a lifetime of dainty toying with the pen. 
I paid the shilling demanded and the book became mine. 
My purchase, I found, was a volume of imaginative 
stories, full of the highest poetic feeling, and touched with 
a quaint old-world mannerism • that had an indescribable 
charm. The preface, written by Mr. W. J. Linton, stated 
that the author was the Wells mentioned by Keats in his 
sonnet to a friend who sent him roses, and that the stories 
were first published anonymously in 1822. Their re¬ 
publication, I gathered, was due to just such an accident 
as that which had brought the volume into my possession. 
Mr. Linton had found the book on a bookstall, and he and 
his friends (among them D. G. Rossetti), to whom he 
showed it, immediately perceived its merit. “ Rossetti,” 
he says, “ was minded to illustrate some of the stories,” 
And Mr. Swinburne, who had it from Rossetti, found it 
“ perfect in grace and power, tender and exquisite in choice 
of language, full of a noble and masculine delicacy in feel¬ 
ing and purpose.” And yet with it all, the book is com¬ 
paratively unknown. One can only wonder at the irony 
of fate that has allowed this gem of literature to fade from 
the memory of men. Wilfred F. Groves. 

A Striking Book for Children. 

I do not remember any extended notice in jour own 
columns, or indeed anywhere, of a book which I do not 
hesitate to associate in the closest intimacy on my shelves 
with The Water Babies and Bevis and Mr. Stillman’s Billy and 
Hans. This may seem extravagant praise, but The Story of 
a Bed Deer, by the Hon. W. J. Fortescue, is so admirably 
told, is so full of the most intimate knowledge of nature, 
and presents so perfectly for both great and little children 
the life of the moors and the forests, that the judgment is 
just. Here, in pages which reveal the artist as well as the 
naturalist, is delicately drawn the life history of one of our 
last really wild animals from his baby calfhood up to the 
later years of the proud stagship. Incidentally, also, 
across the story come other wild things—the rabbit, the 
badger, the fox—all touched off with the charm and fancy 
which one too often misses in kindred attempts. Mr. 
Fortescue may not repeat such work as this, but he takes 
his place with Kingsley, Kipling, and Jefferies in that 
rare circle to whom nature has shown some of her 
secrets. 0. E. C, 

The Howling Cheese. 

Will you kindly use your valuable influence to persuade 
a publisher to give us a sixpenny edition of Herman 
Melville ? I am equally tired of hearing this writer 
praised, and of having no opportunity of reading him. 
In your last number Stevenson is at it again : Melville is 
“ a howling cheese ” is his phrase—a howling cheese 
meaning, I take it, a howling swell. I have been reading 
books (with a special leaning towards those of the howling 
cheeses) for many years now, but never has a copy of 
Omoo, or Typee, or anything else of Melville’s, come my 
way. I doubt not that there are various editions, but 
they must be strangely inaccessible. There cannot be one 
at sixpence, which is the new figure. F. W. Moreis. 
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A Great XJndertaking.* 

The World's Literature in Twenty Volumes, 

SoMETansra is to be done at last to relieve the embarrass¬ 
ment of the i m mens%»jmph er of people who want to read 
wisely and widely, but Ire discoura ge d by the extent of the 
field and their inability to choose. Heretofore attempts have 
been made to meet their case, but none of them have taken 
account of the sturdy ambition of the inquirers, whose 
wish it is to survey, and in some degree explore, the entire 
field of literature from the earliest times down to the 
present day. Clearly no “ hundred books ” can give the 
needful point of vantage, or, to vary the metaphor, a 
hundred hand-shakes with the literature of the world are 
not enough. A wider, and a more sympathetic and catholic, 
acquaintance is desired. 

The means to such an acquaintance seems likely to be 
provided in The Library of Famous Literature which the 
Standard is about to issue to all who will avail themselves 
of its enterprise. In twenty large volumes we are offered 
“ the distilled essence of sixty centuries of books.” 

It would be a sorry farce to throw such a collection 
before the public without providing an orderly arrange¬ 
ment of the selections, and some direct critical assistance. 
No such mistake has been made. The control of the 
series has been given to Dr. Richard Garnett, whose 
release from the Chief Librarianship of the British 
Museum is thus turned to the advantage of a wider 
reading public. With him are associated Prof. Brandi, 
of Benin, M. L6on Vallee, Librarian of the Bibliotheque 
Nationale of Paris, and Mr. Donald G. Mitchell, better 
known as “Ik Marvel,” who is responsible for the 
selections from American literature. We have next a 
strong corps of interpreters and critics, who provide in¬ 
troductory studies or essays on such periods and phases 

* The Library of Famous Literature, E Jited by Dr. Richard 
Garnett. 20 vols. (Publishing Offices of the S'andard.) 


of literature as seem to require elucidation. This is nn 
admirable feature of the work, and the list of names given 



DB. GABNETT. 

From the recent picture by the Bon. John Collier. 

inspires every confidence. Thus Mr. Henry James 
sketches the “ Rise of the Novel” to its present position 
and attempts a forecast of its future. That eminent French 
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critic, Ferdinand Brunetiere, writes on “ French Poetry,” 
especially the poetry of the nineteenth century. Maurice 
Maeterlinck writes on the “ Development of the 
Drama since Shakespeare.” Armando Palacio Valdes, 
the Spanish novelist, has something to say on the 
“ Decadence of Modem Literature.” Sir Walter 
Besant discusses “Novels that have made History.” 
Paul Bourget writes upon a topic close to his chosen . 
field, “ The Evolution of Literary Criticism ” at the 
hands of Sainte-Beuve, Taine, and Matthew Arnold. Bret 
Harte, pioneer of the American short story, writes on 
“ The Rise of the Short Story.” Emile Zola contributes 
a militant essay on “ Naturalism and Romanticism”; Dr. 
Edward Dowden on “ The Elizabethan Era and its Influence . 
on English Literature ”; Dean Farrar on “ The Literature 
of Religious Apologia and Criticism ” ; Comte E. Melchior 
de Vogue on “The Great Years of Russian Literature ” ; 
Prof. Pasquale Villari, of Florence, on “ The Renaissance 
and the Beginning of Modern Literature”; Mr. Donald 
G. Mitchell on “ The Greater Literature of the World ” ; 
Dr. Henry Smith Williams on “ The Literature of Science,” 
and Mr. Andrew Lang on “ The Progress of Literature in 
the Nineteenth Century”—all these render service which 
must prove valuable to readers and to serious students. In¬ 
deed, the advance proofs we have seen of many of these 
articles enable us to say that this will be so. 

An important point is, that under each period the reader 
will find not only writings which belong to it in point of 
time, but also any writings which throw light on the 
period, though they may have been written centuries later. 
This is an excellent plan, for most readers like to be guided 
by writers whom they have learned to trust. To take an 
example, under the age of Homer will be found extracts 
from Matthew Arnold’s lectures on translating Homer. 

The result achieved by the application of these principles 
and methods is best judged by taking up a volume of 
The Library at random. Here is Volume IV. It opens 
with Gibbon’s narrative of the capture of Jerusalem, from 
the Decline and Fall. Next we have Edward Fairfax’s 


rondoring of Tasso's account of Godfrey of Boulogno in 
Jerusalem Delivered. Then “Richard and Saladin,” from 
Scott’s Talisman , followed by a humorous interlude from 
Barham’s Ingoldsby Legends-. “A Legend of Palestine 

and-West Kent.” “The Tournament” from Icanhoe 

follows, and is succeeded by a noble passage from the 
“ Nibelungenlied,” introducing a long series of romantic 
compositions. Mr. Lang's translation of Aucassin and 
Nicolete , Mrs. Oliphant’s account of “ The Fourth 
Crusade,” in Makers of Venice, and the Rhythm of Bernard 
de Morlaix lead up to n lecture on “ Village Life in 
England Six Hundred Years Ago,” by Mr. Augustus 
Jessop. Turning the later leaves of this volume we 
find Robin Hood Ballads, passages from Dante’s Inferno, 
and from the Decameron, from Froissart’s Chronicle, from 
Pilpay’s Fables, and from the Memoirs of Philippe de 
Oominee. Even this glance into one volume is enough 
to show that the main object of the work has been steadily 
kept in view. 

In turning to other volumes we notice scores of passages 
—not snippets, but lengthy passages—from works which 
almost every reader has desired at one time or another to 
be acquainted with. The Adventures of Captain John Smith, 
the Virginian pioneer, is a curious and fascinating book, 
but it is not a book which the general reader would be 
likely to purchase. Here he may taste its quality in 
twenty-four goodly pages. Then, again, what reader will 
not be grateful for Captain Alfred T. Mahan’s expert 
account of the Battle of Trafalgar from his Life of Nelson? 
Beckford’s Vathek, of which Byron said “ Rasselas must 
bow before it,” is another work eminently suitable for 
excerpt treatment. 

To sum up, Dr. Garnett, whose association with the 
work inspires confidence, thinks that “ the time seems ripe 
for a reversion to the principle which gave to classical 
literature its glory and its life—the sentiment that the 
highest excellence should be aimed at, and hence for 
a revival of the Greek ideal of an anthology—a ‘ gathering 
of flowers,’ which is, after all, translated into broader 
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scientific language, but Darwin’s formula of the survival 
of the fittest. It is out of this idea that the present work 



SENOR A. P. VALDES. 

has sprung. If the execution corresponds to the idea, if it 
is a true gathering of flowers, it should aid in protecting 
our literature . . . from an entirely novel danger in the 
dependence of the most popular, and therefore the most 
influential, authors upon a wide general public neither 
refined nor intelligent, who now, as dispensers of the 
substantial rewards of literature, occupy the place formerly 
held by the Court, the patron, and the university. Hence 
a, serious apprehension of a general lowering of the 
standard of literature, far more pernicious than any tem¬ 
porary aberration of taste. The evil may be combated 
by anthologies, which, if not themselves unduly tolerant of 
inferior work, may do much good by familiarising the 
reader with what is excellent in the present, and remind¬ 
ing the writer of the conditions on which alone fame may 
be won in the future.” 

The Library of Famous Literature —which, we should 
add, is illustrated throughout in excellent style—makes 
good its claim to be a compact and representative display 
of the literature of the world. 


Paris Letter. 

[From our French Correspondent.) 

Among the many things for which we may still be thank¬ 
ful in the recent great crisis of France is the unexpected 
revelation of fine and noble characters. The heroes of the 
Affaire are now household names all the world over, await¬ 
ing the full honours of posterity. But we were hardly 
prepared for such a wonderful transformation as that of 
the elegant scoffer, M. Anatole France. His delightful 
wit and wisdom, his large and benevolent satire, showed 
him the servant of reason—above prejudices. In the face 
of the dire and wicked imbecility of those in exalted 
places we expected nothing more from Anatole France 
than a contemptuous shrug, an ironical chapter or 
two in his delicious volumes of contemporary history. 
Esterhazy we felt to have been specially fashioned 
for the pen of Anatole France, and so, whein the 
Anneau X Amethysts appeared, the delicate ironist had 
fulfilled our just expectations. But since then how much 
he has surpassed them! The forthcoming volume, con¬ 
cerning M. Bergeret in Paris, will contain pages as 
noble, as elevated and austere, as any written by the 
gravest and most spiritual of writers. Not a hint of 
mockery, not a suspicion of the old adorable perfidy which 
makes up so large a measure of M. France’s charm. The 
gravity and moumfulness of the hour have reformed our 
old rakish friend, and behold him spiritualised, ennobled, 
wearing our common brand of sorrow and humbled 
amazement! He has ceased to laugh at the French 
generals. He remembers that he, too, is French, and 
that, as a Frenchman his heart is torn and bleeding. I 
know of no finer piece of writing, breathing a subdued 
sadness, a pity as deep and noble on behalf of France as 
on behalf of her irreparably wounded victim, than his 
letter from Holland to M. Bergeret after the verdict. A 
little while earlier his beautiful tribute to Colonel Picquart 
had come to us as dew in the desert, but on reading this 
austere, resigned, and solemnly patriotic essay on the 
verdict, we felt that Anatole France had entered a 
brighter sphere than even that of action, and has proved 
the mightier force of an honest pen than a dishonoured 
sword, with its momentary dishonouring victory. 

The mood has passed, and now we find him back in his 
quaint and enchanting humour. The conspiracy has 
roused him out of his mournful meditations, and we have 
a new chapter of contemporary history in one of this 
week’s Figaros. Those who know anything of reactionary 
and Nationalist French society will joyously recognise the 
marvellous accuracy of this sentence, which hits off the 
quality of the modem conspirators to the life: 

Belonging to good society, they were all Nationalists. 
The Baron Wallstein as much as the rest. An Austrian 
Jew, set fleeing by the Viennese Anti-Semites, he had esta¬ 
blished himself in France, where he founded a big Anti- 
Semite newspaper and took refuge in the Church and 
army. M. de Terremonde, small aristocrat and small 
proprietor, showed exactly as much military and clerical 
enthusiasm as was necessary to identify himself with the 
titled society in which he moved. The Gromance had too 
much interest in the re-establishment of the Monarchy not 
to desire it sincerely. Their pecuniary situation was em¬ 
barrassed. Madame de Gromance, pretty, well-made, 
free to act as she liked, could manage; but Gromance, 
who was no longer young, and had reached the age when 
wo need security, comfort, and consideration, sighed for 
better times, and impatiently waited the coming of the 
king. He counted on being named a peer of France by 
PhLlippe restored. He laid claim to an arm-chair in the 
Luxembourg, and placed himself among Meline’s Re¬ 
publicans, whom the king would be obliged to pay. The 
young Lacris.se was president of the Royalist youth of 
the department where the Baronne had lands and the 
Gromance had debts. In front of the little table placed 
under the foliage, in the rose-tinted candle light in which 
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tbe butterflies danced, these five persona were united in 
one thought, happily expressed by Joseph Lacrisse: “ We 
must save Franoe.” 

Oromanoe explains that he had been that day to the 
Senate. Remembering the comfortable velvet seats and 
his desire for one of them, he cries out again in the 
sincerity of his conviction : “ Save France! Let us 
save France!” And this is the risumi of Nationalist 
patriotism. 

The intensity of emotions through which we have been 
living here for the past two years, culminating in the fever 
of suspense, had made the reading of fiction an insipid 
and tasteless occupation. What could the novelists, even 
with the combine; imagination of a dozen of the best, 
offer us to compare with the consuming interest of the 
daily papers ? Life has become too dramatic, too tragic, 
too surprising for the woes and surprises of fiction to enter¬ 
tain us. And so I welcome, as'the opening of the publish¬ 
ing season, an erudite, brightly-written book about the 
“libertines" of France in the seventeenth century, by 
M. Perrens, of the Institute. M. Perrons uses the term 
libertine in its scholarly sense, which means something 
of a freethinker and a freelance. The word gradually 
came to convey what it means to-day, owing first to the 
insane conviction in devout persons that an unbeliever is 
necessarily a rake, and then to the steady demoralisation 
of the libertines. They thought they might as well earn 
and justify their evil reputation. But imagine dubbing 
“ libertine ” an austere puritan because he chose to 
thinV for himself! Though M. Perrons explains that the 
early interpretation of libertinage was incredulity, he 
cannot conceal that the word even then went further 
in its definition, and allied moral with doctrinal im¬ 
putations. M. Perrons justly protests against the 
monstrous abuses of tho school historians. An early 
school prize of mine was the life of the groat Conde, 
wherein the hero of Rocroi was depicted a3 one of the 
most perfect and most glorious of men. Why should boys 
or girls be brought up on such lies ? The great Conde 
was a gallant soldier, but a creature of infamous life, 
without a single redeeming feature except his courage. 
“ One does not deny, one only glides over the enormities,” 
says M. Perrons. “ Should one be constrained to mention 
them, one does so with red-heeled lightness: simple 
venial sins. In veiling paternal nudities, we are aided 
by the distance of time and space: the vices of Socrates 
and Conde do not shock us as do those of our contem¬ 
poraries.” 

M. Perrons is hard on the cults of Victor Cousin, the great 
ladies of the seventeenth century, who were certainly what 
we should describe to-day as “ a very bad lot.” I have not 
space to say more about an extremely interesting and 
closely-packed volume, but I must refer the reader—for the 
play of words would be entirely lost in translation— 
to Marigny’s description of Guillaume de Bautin, one of 
Richelieu’s intimates. As a summary of falseness of 
character it is delicious. 

H. L. 


The modem appreciation of Donne seems to begin with 
Robert Browning, who met with the poems when he was 
still a boy (about 1827), and was greatly influenced by 
them. He put the Mandrake song to music. He quoted 
and praised the Dean so constantly in later years that Miss 
Barrett noticed it early in their acquaintance; “your 
Donne,” she says on several occasions. The stamp of the 
Dean’s peculiar intensity of feeling can be traced in many 
of Browning’s lyrics; his famous “obscurity” is closely 
analogous to Donne’s. Of subsequent instances of the 
influence of Donne on English poetry this is hardly the 
place to speak.— From Mr. Edmund Gosse's ‘ Life and Tetter* 
of Bonne,” published this week. 


Studies in Contemporary Style. 

1.—The Relative Pronoun. 

The public , no lees than the immediate personal friends 
of Mr. Blank Blank will regret to learn that 1 1 has 
been found necessary to perform another operation on his 
eyes, which everybody will join in hoping will completely 
restore his sight to him .-— Tiie Daily Chronicle. 

Another object, scarcely less important, is the overthrow, 
of that military jurisdiction which, as M. de Pressense 
shows, has so black a history in France .— The Daily 
Chronicle. 

The Bill, which was to prove the magnum opus of the 
late Premier's career, which was to place, the relations of 
Great Britain and Ireland upon a basis of permanent 
goodwill and amity, had been fought stage by stage through 
the Lower House.—t The Quarterly Review. 

The last clause in our first quotation illustrates an emor 
that is common in speech and in writing. At first we feel 
which to be placed in the objective by one or another of 
the verbs that follow; but it is not so. The pronoun is 
nominative to will restore. This discovery, however, only 
leads us to perceive the typical error. The predicate mis¬ 
states the writer’s meaning. He has no more than a hope 
that the operation will restore Mr. Blank’s sight; yet, 
when we leave out the subordinate clause intervening 
between the nominative and the predicate, he says 
absolutely that it will. The writer may argue that the 
error is the printer’s. He may say that there should have 
been a comma after which and a comma after hoping. The 
commas would serve only to make the error glaring. 
With the commas in use, the sentence, as we have said, 
would predict absolutely the success of the operation; and 
that would not be what the wnter meant. 

A ready method of finding whether a relative pronoun 
in an involved sentence is in proper relation to the predi¬ 
cate is to read the sentence with the words between the 
pronoun and the predicate left out. This will be perceived 
in an examination of our other excerpt from the Daily 
Chronicle. With as Jf. de Pressenst shows left out, the 
sentence would still be correct. _ 

The truth seems to be that the erring writer suffers from 
the common fallacy that short sentences are bad style. 
He had two facts to express, and should have written two 
sentences. He should have written thus: 

Mr. Blank Blank finds it necessary to have another 
operation on his eyes. The public, as well as his personal 
friends, will hope for its complete success. 

We do not regard that as a particularly graceful state¬ 
ment. All we say is that it is a correct expression of 
the facts with which the writer supplies us. 

The sentence from the Quarterly Review exemplifies an 
error not less common than that of the writer in the Baily 
Chronicle. Observe that the reviewer repeats the relative 
pronoun. The first result is that on the second use the 
pronoun seems relative to career, which is not the case. 
Another result is that the sentence is both ungrammatical 
and ungainly. In such a sentence the copulative con¬ 
junction is intended to connect verbs. It is never intended 
to connect pronouns. Repetition of the relative pronoun, 
therefore, is invariably bad style. The sentence should 
run thus: 

The Bill which was to prove the magnum opus of the late 
Premier's career, by placing the relations of Great Bi itain and 
Ireland upon a basis of permanent goodwill, had been fought 
stage by stage through the Lower House. 

It will be noticed that we have left out the comma after 
Bill. We have done so in order to draw attention to a 
third error in connexion with the relative pronoun. 
Following a usage which was general until the middle of 
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this century, the printer of the , Quarterly Review still in¬ 
clines to put a comma before every relative pronoun. 
Consequently, he destroys the distinction between the 
restrictive relative and the relative absolute, and thus 
deprives writers of a necessary means towards exact 
expression. The author of the sentence that we have 
quoted meant the relative to be restrictive. By using the 
comma the printer made it absolute, and left the sentence 
both inaccurate and limp. 

Certain authorities on grammar say that the true restric¬ 
tive relative is that. They maintain that which and who 
should be used as relative absolutes only. This is the house 
that Jack built is certainly better than This is the house which 
Jack built. It is equally clear that The man that broke the 
bank of Monte Carlo is better than The man who broke the bank. 
Still, we are not willing to go so far as the authorities to 
whom we have alluded. In this writing we have followed 
their precept; but there are many cases in which that 
instead of who or which as the restrictive relative would be 
exceedingly clumsy. We could not well use it, for 
example, in the first line of the Lord’s Prayer. 

E. H. 


Memoirs of the Moment. 

The Earl of Cranbrook, who has just kept his eighty-fifth 
birthday, belongs to a past generation of politicians. He 
follows, however, with close interest each new move in 
that game of politics in which he was once so bold a 
player. Nobody fought a better battle in bygone days 
than Mr. Gathome-Hardy. He belonged, moreover, to a 
type rarer in the Tory party of thirty years ago than it is 
to-day. He was a partner in the Low Moor Iron Works; 
and a Conservative manufacturer was almost as rare at 
that time as a Conservative working-man. The party did 
not want to be aristocratic for ever, and Lord Beaconafield, 
who had witnessed and reckoned with the rise of the manu¬ 
facturing communities, brought Coningsby face to face 
with Mr. G. 0. A. Head, of Stalybridge in fiction, and 
sought out such men in real life for his colleagues in the 
Cabinet. Mr. Gathome-Hardy made a good Home Secre¬ 
tary, a good Secretary of State for India, and a good 
Secretary of State for War. When he rose to defend the 
Established Church in Ireland, he did so with the double 
fervour of a political partisan and of a convinced Church¬ 
man, and his speeches in opposition to Mr. Gladstone’s 
Bill were among the most impassioned ever heard in the 
House of Commons. Of course, his career carried within 
itself the seeds of its own destruction. The “ Manchester 
man ” became the Londoner ; the manufacturer was lost in 
the politician, and the democrat in the aristocrat. 

The Duke of Argyll, in committing Iona to the custody 
of representatives of the Church of Scotland, will be saved 
a slight yearly expenditure on its preservation. Old 
monks and modem elders may not seem an exactly happy 
conjunction ; but Iona has other than religious memories, 
it has its close association with one of the greatest passages 
of English prose : 

Wo were now treading [wrote Dr. Johnson] that illustrious 
island which was once the luminary of the Caledonian 
regions, whence savage clans and roving barbarians derived 
the benefits of knowledge and the blessings of religion. 
To abstract the mind from all local emotion would be 
impossible if it were endeavoured, and would be foolish if 
it were possible. Whatever withdraws us from the power 
of our senses, whatever makes the past, the distant, or the 
future, predominate over the present, advances us in the 
dignity of thinking beings. Far from me and from my 
friends be such frigid philosophy as may conduct us 
indifferent and unmoved over any ground which has been 
dignified by wisdom, bravery, or virtue. The man is little 
to be envied whose patriotism would not gain force on 
the plains of Marathon, or whose piety would not grow 
warmer among the ruins of Iona. 


The name of Mr. Percy Pilcher has to be added 
to the long roll of martyrs who have perished in their 
attempts to increase man’s facilities of locomotion. The 
flying-machine belongs, no doubt, to the twentieth cen¬ 
tury ; the nineteenth, with its own triumphs, needs not to 
snatch at it. Percy Pilcher was an enthusiast literally 
indifferent to his life, so only he could carry further the 
powers of human flight. On Saturday afternoon he was 
surrounded by friends, bidden by Lord and Lady Braye to 
one of their fields near Stanford Hall, to see his ascent on 
his eagle-like craft. The weather was all against him; 
and a more prudent man than Percy Pilcher would have 
abstained from making the attempt. His was fatal good 
nature. He did not like to let people who had come to be 
amused go away bored. So at last he strove to mount, 
and had got about thirty feet high when the gust of wind 
came which dislocated his machine and him. The Hon. 
Everard Feilding, who was one of the first of the horrified 
onlookers to run forward and raise the bruised body of 
his friend, sent a full account of the affair to his brother, 
Lord Denbigh, who is now on duty as Lord-in-W aiting 
at Balmoral, so that the Queen might be fully and 
privately informed, as she always likes to be. Lord 
Braye, who is something of a poet and something of a 
theologian, thinks of raising a Pilcher monument in his 
park, with an inscription which his own pen is particularly 
well fitted to supply. 


Certainly not a tactician is the politician who this week 
declared that the opposition to war in South Africa had 
its origin, not in any love of peace, but in the mere hatred 
of one man, Mr. Chamberlain, who, &c. No panegyric 
which followed could make up to Mr. Chamberlain for the 
thrust unintentionally and clumsily conveyed in such a 
statement; as when Rogers, reproached by a lady for not 
coming to her aid over some trifle, assured her, with 
unconscious cruelty: “I pass my life in defending you.” 


Leo XIII., though not nearly so accessible as Pius IX. 
was to pilgrims and visitors, has, nevertheless, granted 
audiences to a large number of English Protestants even. 
He is first of all ready to put himself out to receive 
French people; then English people; then the peoples 
of Italy, Spain, and others; but Germans last of all. 
The other day, Lady Sophia Palmer, the daughter of the 
late Lord Chancellor Selborne, had a talk with the Pope, 
in which she told him that an uncle of hers, William 
Palmer, long dead, had joined the Roman Catholic 
Church, though she herself remained in “the Anglican 
branch.” Leo XIII. smiled very paternally, and said a 
great many very agreeable things for an English lady 
to hear about ms love for her country and his respect 
for its piety. 


C orrespondence. 

The Translation of u Dante.” 

Sir, —Will you allow me to add a few words to my pro¬ 
test—all too brief, clearly, for comprehension—on Cary’s 
translation ? I was not, assuredly, deprecating Cary’s verses 
because they were “ old.” What could be more exquisite 
than Chaucer’s translation (“ Second Nun’s Tale ”) of a part 
of St. Bernard’s prayer to the Virgin ( Paradiso , Canto 
xxxiii.) ? 

Assembled in thee is magnificence 

With mercy, goodnesse, and with swich pitee 

That thou, that art the 8onne of excellence, 

That only helpest hem that preyen tbee, 

But ofte tyrne of thy benignitee, 

Ful frely, er that men thyn help biseche, 

Thou goost biforn, aud art hir lyves leche. 
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Take, again, Chaucer’s turning of 

Nel ventro tuo si raccese l’amore, 

Per lo cui caldo, nell’ etema pace, 

into 

Withiune the cloistre blisful of thy syJes 
Took marines shap the eternal love and pees, 

and one feels how great our loss is in not having more from 
the same master. 

Nor was I unmindful of Buskin’s criticism, who, 
indeed, first sent me to Cary; but Buskin’s type of mind is 
Dantesque and analytic—two qualities which sufficiently 
explain his only half-concealed dislike for Milton’s gorgeous 
imagery. 

Nor do I agree with Mr. Francis Thompson in thinking 
that the English translators have failed because our poets 
cannot find an equivalent for Dante’s “ ternaries.” No; is 
it not a question of vocabulary rather than metre ? When 
one recalls the Bible, the Elizabethan translation, and, say, 
Morris’s Beowulf, do we not feel that- “ prose ” versions 
may be as impassioned and poetic as any metrical 
rendering, however imitative the music may be of the 
original ? Mr. Francis Thompson’s analysis of what 
English blank verse can do is admirable; but is he not 
t hinkin g merely of Milton’s and Shakespeare’s use of it ? 
But do they exhaust its resources? And now let me 
conclude with one more question : Is it not strange, after 
all, that no one has given us a paraphrase of Dante which 
can take rank with the many other paraphrases in which 
our language is peculiarly rich ?—I am, &c., 

Clapnam: October 3, 1899. F. Kettle. 


The Manifold Sins of the Adverb. 

Sib,—I have noticed of late in certain literary journals 
a very proper attack upon the objectionable habit of using 
the split infinitive. For my part, words fail to adequately 
describe my contempt for tul who indulge in the pernicious 
practice. The great objection to the custom is, of course, 
that the guilty adverb intervenes clumsily and obstructs 
the sense, so that the confused reader fails to get that clear 
grasp of the writer’s thought which he would have obtained 
if the words had flowed in proper sequence. 

But we should be logical, and go further in the matter. 
Is it not, for the same reason, just as objectionable to 
interpose the adverb or adverbial clause between the aux¬ 
iliary and the verb ? For example, “ I will, in case of 
accidents, go.” You will frequently come across instances 
of this. 

The intrusive part of speech is also to be found between 
the noun and the verb, confusing the sense and abusing 
its privileges. Think of “He without mercy struck”! 
An adverb undoubtedly should “ know its place,” which 
is, of course, immediately after the verb. At other times 
this very loose particle strays beyond the object of a 
sentence in a most disorderly way: “ They parted at the 
gate for ever.” You will also find the adverbial clause 
playing this trick again and again. 

Sometimes the adverb begins the sentence, and starts 
“ qualifying the verb ” before the verb itself can be 
guessed at— e.g., “ In the evening I may wish to go to the 
theatre.” Observe the ambiguity of meaning which 
results. Occasionally I have known good writers give way 
thus. 

We have discouraged the verb from allowing its 
auxiliaries to go loose ; and the preposition at the tail of a 
sentence we have also done away with; and if we can only 
pin that wretched piece of grammatical quicksilver to the 
rear of the verb we shall begin to get English composition 
into something like order. 

I hope we shall see in future that every sentence is kept 
neat; and not allow the confusing, disorderly liberty of 
style which so has disgraced .sadly till now the dignity of 
our language.—I am, &c., Simplicity Severe. 


Misconceptions. 

Sir, —May I add one more example to the astonish¬ 
ing list of childish misconceptions? It was in the 
days when the litany formed an inevitable part of the 
Morning Service, and a little boy of my acquaintance, 
unable to read, used to hear, in response to an unin¬ 
telligible drone from the officiating, dfergymaa, the oft- 
repeated and awe-inspiring statement, “We see—such a 
hairus—good Lord! ” Many a scared glance did he cast 
about the little country church, wondering what a 
“ hairus ” might be, and why he could not also see one. 
The sentence was, of course, the Buckinghamshire 
rendering of “ We beseech Thee to hear us, good Lord.”— 
I am, &c., Stella. M. During. 


Sib, —Your contributor to the issue of September 23, on 
“ The Ineligible of the Elegy,” mentioned the case of a 
youth who was puzzled by Gray’s line: 

The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear. 

That hard-worked word “bear,” contrary to its astro¬ 
nomical associations, seems to be given to misleading the 
young. Witness the following story told me at first hand: 

A child, being asked to draw a picture illustrating her 
favourite hymn, exhibited a picture of a fashionable lady 
ministering to a rather shaggy animal. Being asked to 
explain by her teacher, she quoted the lines: 

Can a woman’s tender care 
Cease toward the child she-bear ? 

—I am, &c., C. G. F. 

Cambridge: September 30, 1899. 


Sib, —Eight pupils, whose average age might be seven, 
were asked to write the Lord’s Prayer from memory. Five 
of the eight wrote: “ Lead us not in tutem tation ” 

A friend took her Sunday-school class to the seaside. It 
was a new experience for one scholar, who exclaimed: 
“ Teacher, there’s the sea, but where’s all the tinimies ?” 
(“ The sea, and all that in them is”).—I am, &c, 

Louey C. Jack. 

Edinburgh: September 30, 1899. 


Our Literary Competitions. 

Result of Competition No. 2. 

We asked last week for mottoes suitable to stand on the title-page 
of a history of the Dreyfus ease. A great many suggestions have 
reached ns r the majority of them so ant that the task of fixing 
upon the best has been no light one. We have decided, however, 
that the quotation from Carlyle’s Pait and Pretent, sent in by 
Mr. Ernest Davies, 3, Phene Street, Chelsea, has more to commend 
it than any other, and to Mr. Davies a oheque has therefore been 
sent. This is the passage: 

“ For properly, as many men as there are in a nation who can 
withal see Heaven’s invisible justioe,and know it to be on earth also 
omnipotent, so many men are there who stand between a nation 
and perdition.” 

Among the best of the remainder are these : - 

“ The stake that is to be seoured is of so great an interest, tbat 
all our industry, and all the violences we can suffer in the prosecu¬ 
tion of it are not inconsiderable. This affair is to be done but once, 
and then never any more unto eternal ages .”—Jeremy Taylnr’t 
“ Holy Dying." [G. D., Horley.] 

“Judge : Then did the Judge say to him, Hast thon any more 
to say ? 

Envy : My lord, I could say much more, only I would not be 
tedious to the court. Yet, if need be, when the other gentle¬ 
men have given in their evidence, rather than anything shall be 
wanting that will despatch him, I will enlarge my testimony 
against him. ... 
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Faithful : Hay I apeak a few words in my own defence ? 

Judge : Sirrah I sirrah ! thou deserveat to live no longer, but to 
be slain immediately upon the plaos; yet, that all men may see 
our gentleness towards thee, let us hear what thou, vile runagate, 
hast to say .”—John Banyan, “ The Trial of Faithful .” 

fj. P., Fenton.] 


“ All other wrongs done, patiently I take : 

But touch my honour and the case is changed I ” 

—From the Pope's speech in “!fhe Ring and the Booh" (R. Browning'). 

[M. 0. R, Forest Hill.] 

“ Thou shalt not see me blush, 

Nor change my countenanoe for this arrest: 

A heart unspotted is not easily daunted. 

The purest spring is not so free from mud 
As I am dear from treason.” 

— Shakespeare, “ Henry VL," Part II., Act Hi., Scene 1. 

[E. H., Didsbury.] 


“ France, thou shalt rue thisi treason with tby tears.” 

— Shakespeare, “ Henry VI.," Part I., Act Hi., Scene 2. 

[G. B., Aberdeen] 

“ There is the moral of all human tales : 

’Tis but the same rehearsal of the past, 

First Freedom, and then Glory—When that fails, 
Wealth, Vice, Corruption —Barbarism at last. 

And History, with all her volumes vast, 

Hath but one page.”— Byron. 

[W. J. F., Birmingham.] 

“ If anght against my life 
Thy country sought of thee, it sought unjustly, 

Against the law of nature, law of nations; 

No moro thy country, but an impious crew 
. Of men conspiring to uphold their state 
By worse than hostile deeds, violating the ends 
For which our country is a name so dear.” 

—Samson Agonistcs. [Mrs. J. S,, Glasgow.] 


“ Where other superstitions flourish, political superstitions take 
root ."—Herbert Spencer. 


[H. B., Gartcosh.] 


“ Your deliverance sleepeth not, He that will come is not slack of 
His promise. Wait on for God’s timeous salvation, ask not when or 
how long. I hope He shall lose nothing of you in the furnaoe, but 
dross. Commit your cause in meekness (forgiving your oppressors) 
to God, and your sentence shall come back from Him. laughing.”— 
From a letter by Rev. Samuel Rutherford to William Qltndinning, 
dated from the prison of Aberdeen, July 6, 1637. 

[J. 0. H., Chapelbill.] 

“ As if Justice could be anything but the same ample law 
expounded by natural judges and saviours, 

As if it might be this thing or that thing, according to decisions." 
— Walt Whitman. 

[A. M. P., Lincoln.] 

“ Macduff's Son : What is a traitor? 

Lady Macduff: Why, one that swears and lies. 

Son : There are liars and swearers enough to beat the honest 
men, and hang them up.”—“ Macbeth," Act iv., Scene 2. 

[L. K., Tunbridge Wells.] 


“The compensation for injustice is that in that dark ordeal we 
gather the worthiest around us.”— Geo. Meredith, “ Richard Fevercl." 

[F. M., London.] 


Keplies received also fromT. K., Newcastle; A. C., Stirling 
A. E. T-. London: S. M., Addiscombe; B. B„ Birmingham; 
K. E. B. F., Bath ; E. E. L„ Leicester ; H. J. S., Aberdeen ; A. W. K., 
Straton Wilton ; F. S„ Belfast; M. C., London ; A. H., Shadwell; 
C. J., London ; W. M., Newport; M. B., Aberdeen ; B. J. S., London ; 
H. W. M„ London ; E B., Sour.h Shields; Mrs. E. B., Liverpool (see 
rules); B. 0. A., Bugby; B. F. MeC., Whitby ; C. G„ Brighton ; 

E. S. H.. Bradford ; H. F., London; J. L., Glasgow ; J. D. II., 
Ealing ; E. P.. London ; E. A., Iloyston ; H. P. B., Glasgow ; T. CL 
Buxted; E. M. S., London; C. H. B. K., Blackheath ; H. T. F., 
Norwich ; E. H., Ledbury ; A. H. B., London ; E.C. M. D.,Crediton ; 

F. G. N., North Wales; A. M. C., London ; I. C. K., Hertford; 
C. S. W., Ewell; J. F. H., London; C.T.S., London ; N. P.,London; 
J. E. C., Ealing ; F. H. L., Woking ; C. S.. Oxford ; A. H. C., Lee ; 
H. G. H., Whitby; H. C. C., Wednesbury; Miss G.. Reigate; 
A. M. E., London 1 C. F. M., Bath ; K. J, London ; M. I)., London ; 
E. A., Surbiton. 


Prize Competition No. 3. 

We publish this week a special supplement, containing publishers’ 
announcements for the autumn season. From the lists therein 
printed we ask our readers to pick out what, in their opinion, 
promise to be:— 

(a) The two most interesting biographies. 

(J) The two most interesting works of history. 

(e) The two most interesting works of travel. 

(d) The two most interesting religious works. 

(e) The two most interesting novels. 

(f) The two most interesting books for children. 

To the competitor whose selection most nearly resembles that 
produced by a collation of all replies received a cheque for a guinea 
will be sent. 

Rules. 

Answers, addressed “Literary Competition, The Academy, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post 
of Tuesday, October 10. Each answer must be accompanied by 
the coupon to be found in the first oolumn of p. 388 or it can¬ 
not enter into competition. Competitors sending more than one 
attempt at solution mutt accompany each attempt with a separate 
coupon; otherwise the first only will be considered. We wish to 
impress on competitors that the task of examining replies is much 
facilitated when one side only of the paper is written upon. It is 
also important that names and addresses should always be given: 
we cannot consider anonymous answers. 


Books Received. 

Week ending Thursday, October 5. 

THEOLOGICAL and biblical. 

Palmer (8raythe), Studies on Biblical Subjects. II.—Jacob at Bethel.. net 

Johnson Club Papers. By Various Hands.(Unwin) net 

Sinker (Rev. R.), The Unity of the Book of Isaiah ...(I)eighton, Bell * Co.) 

Cowell (Most Rev. J. E.), I Believe..(Religious Tract Society; 

POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES LETTRE8, &c. 

Bmeaton (Oliphant), English Satires. 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Eock (Paul de) Memoirs ...(Smithers) net 

Warner (George T.), A Brief Survey .(Blackie) 

8tanley (Hiram M.), Physiology for Beginners .(Open Court Co.) 

Atteridge (A. H.). The Wars of the Nineties.(Cassell) 

Fraser (Sir W.), Words on Wellington .(Nimmo) 

Clement (Clara Erakine), Saints in Art .(Nimmo) net 

Fisher (Sydney George), The True Benjamin Franklin...(Lippincott ft Co.) 

Arnold-Forster (Frances), Studies in Church Dedications... net 

Mackennal (Alexander), Homes and Haunts of the Pilgrim Fathers 

< Religious Tract 8ooicty) 
Temple Classics :'Plutarch*s Lives (North’s Translation), Vols. IX. and X. 

each 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Thomas (Margaret), Two Years in PaleBtioe and Syria .(Nimmo) 

Morris (Charles;, Our Island Empire. a Handbook of Cuba, Porto Rico, &c. 

„ „ „ _ _ (Lippincott ft Co.) 

Stevenson (Paul Eve), By Way of Cape Horn .(Lippincott ft Co. i 

Allen (Grant), The European Tour .(Richards) 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


2/r, 

7/6 

2/ 


3/6 

16/0 

i/a 

2/0 

60 

7/0 

5/0 

36/0 


1/6 


... ..(Nisbet) 

Robertson (J. M.), Patriotism and Empire.(Richards) 

Murray (Dr. James A. H.), A New English Dictionary. I-IN. 

(Clarendon Press) 

Jones (J. L.), Jess : Bits of Wayside Gospel.(Macmillan) 

Dalton (Charles), The Blenheim Roll .(Eyre A SpottiBwoode) 

Birch (Reg. B.). Down Durley Road.(Unwin) net 

Leland (Charles G.), Aradia; or, TheGosoel of the Witches.(Nutt) net 

Stewart (Isla), Practical Nursing. Vol. I.(Blackwood) net 

Spence (John), Shetland and Folklore.(Johnson ft Greig) 

Clapton (Edward), The Precious Stones of the Bible...(Simpkin, Marshall» 

Lowerison (Harry), Field and Folklore .(Nutt) 

Peyton (Ellis), Cookery for Two and More.(Russeil & Co.) 

A. E. 8., What Came to Me in the Silence..(Burleigh) 

Hulme (F. E.), Familiar Wild Flowers. Sixth Series..........(Cassell) 

Haggard (H. Rider), A Farmer’s Year.(Longmans) net 

Cross (Wilbur L.), The Development of the English Novel... . (Macmillan) 
EDUCATIONAL, 

Lazaro (Jules), Gems of Modern French Poetry.(Hachette ft Co.) 

JUVENILE. 

Caine (O. V.), In the Year of Waterloo ...(Nisbet) 

Elmslie (Theodora C.), The Pilgrim Child....(Ward Look) 

Broreton (Capt. F. S.), With Snield and Assegai. (BlarkiAi 

Pollard Eliza F.), The King’s Secret..... ..J..’/..(Blackie) 

Coombc (Florence), Boys of the Priory School.(Blackie) 

Harrison (Frederic), Wynport College .//. (BlarkiAi 

Tytler (Sarah), A Loyal Little Maid ...(Blackin) 

Henty (G. A.), Won by the Sword. . (BlarkiAi 

Henty (G. A.), No Surrender. ..V.V.V.V.V.V/.V.V/*Slukiel 

Henty (G. A.), A Roving Commission. *’ (Ri«i / .i t i„\ 

Andrtf (R.), The Nightingale.'.../////..!.!// (Alleni 

Marshall (Emma), A Good-Hearted Girl. . (Cfcamh«r*n 

Molcsworth (Mrs.), The Boys aud I...../../../....(Chambers) 

NEW EDITION8. 

Elliot, M.P. (Hon. A ), The 8tnto of the Church ..(Macmillan) 

Ingraham (Rev. J. H.), The Prince of the House of David ...(Ward Lock) 
Popular Studies in Mj/(holo;/y, Ac. 1. Celtic and Medieval Romance- 

2. Folklore.(Nutt) each 

Fahie (J. J.), A History of Wireless Telegraphy <1*438-1869/ ...(Blackwood) 
Gronow (Captain), Reminiscences and Recollections . (Nimmo) 


6/0 

2/6 

3/6 

6/0 

6/0 

3/6 

3/6 

3/6 

6/0 


2/6 
1/0 
3/6 
7 6 
6/0 


6/0 

3/6 

3/6 

2/6 

6/0 

2,0 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

36 
3 6 


2/0 

3/6 
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Messrs. 



WARNE & CO. 

■ . ' t V » - ■ _ 

Beg to j Announce 


that owing to the great demand that has arisen for 
Mr. SILAS K. HOOKINGS NEW NOVEL 

THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OP 
ISRAEL PENDRAY, 

they were compelled to delay publication until the 
Second Edition had been printed, THE FIRST 
LARGE EDITION BEING SOLD BEFORE PUB- j 
LI CAT I ON. The SECOND EDITION is NEARLY 1 
EXHAUSTED, and a'/. ' . - 4 I 

A THIRD EDITION IS AT PRESS and will be 
ready shortly. 

large crovcn 8vo, cloth* «d. 

The Strange Adventures of 
Israel Pendray. 

Illustrated by A. L. RlfiHAfcJ)*ON. f : 

The scene of the story is laid in Cornw all njnid .ihe early struggles of 
Methodism against the persecutions to whfch-its adherents were subjected at 
the time John Wesley began preaching. In the oouree of the-narration many 
thrilling incidents and legendary stories of the Cornish smugglers and wreckers 
are vividly portrayed. ... 


Ready Shortly. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 9s. 6d. 

A Lost Identity. 

By J. D. HENNESEY. 

r 

A remarkable and weird story. Mr. Henneaey deals with the strange case ! 
of Mark Gunnery, who by tbe sinister occult influence of his* enemy has his 
spirit separated from his sonl and body and enshririod in that of an aged man. . 
The narrative is largely concerned with ttoe. doing* of the dual Mark* and the 
reader’s attention ia held from first to last!. 1 ' ' ’ ' 


MAX O’RELL’8 GREAT WORK. 

CHEAP POPULAR ISSUE. ' 

John Bull & Co. 

By MAX 0*RELL, f . 

Crown 8vo, sewed, picture c^ver, Is. 

" Max O’Roll’s book will be read hero with great interest. Always brilliant, j 
and often shrewd and thoughtful, it will enhance the writer’s reputation-both 
as a satirist and an observer, and rightly appreciated it ought to benefit those 
whom it most severely lashes .”—Daily Telegraph . 


Small crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 

The Art of Thinking. 

By T. SHARPER KNOWLSON. 

Extract prom thi Preface:— 44 A short tim9 ago one of onr most dis¬ 
tinguished statesmen, in giving an address on education, said: 4 What yon 
want to develop in your race is the art of thinking, and thinking is an art 
which stands a very good chance of perishing from amongst us altogether. 
The risks,to which independent thinking is exposed when you como to reckon 
them np are manifold and dangerous. I think the Press, with all its merits, is 

one of the greatest enemies of independent thinking.'.People read a great 

deal more than they used to do—there is more to read—but they think loss.” 


that they have secured the copyright of BLANCHE 
WILLIS HOWARD’S latt icork, to be issued 
, October I; entitled 

Vroni: The Weaver’s Heart’s Dearest. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, fle. 

The sudden and early death of the Author of 44 Guenn ” oame as a shock' to 
the Literary World in the autumn of last year, and in speaking of this sad 
event Literature say * 44 In 4 Guenn ’ Miss Howard revealed a spirit, a brehtb, 
of true romance, akin to, if not actunlly, genius. To fch’S day it remains not 
only a atedfastly popular novel, but par excellence the finest romance of Breton 
life afnd scenery by any English writing novelist.” 


Now Ready. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top f 0s.- 

The Red Rag of Ritual. 

By OEOROE CUSACK. , 

The burning question of the day for alt church-goers is without ^doubt 
44 Ritual,” which, as the hydra-headed monster Hercules was called to combat, 
occurs and re-occurs with a persistency not to be gainsaid. That there is a 
right and wrong on both sides no unbiassed person will deny, and 44 The Red 
Rag of Ritual” tbrows.a clear impartial light on the subject, the whole being 
woven together in the shape of a cleyer, well-writjien novel. 


NEW VOLUME BY CHRISTIAN LYS. 

• Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, g-lt top, 6s. 

The Fortress of Yadasara. 

By CHRISTIAN LYS. 

With 8 Illustrations by LANCELOT SPEED. 

Tbe Scotsman of June 20 says— 44 The story is cleverly written, ami the 
action moves freely and rapidly. There is plenty of excitement and adventure, 
and the marvellous element has the effect of humour, by reason of tbe gonial 
w fy in which the reader’s incredulity is taken for granted and disregarded.” 

THE LIBRARY OF NATURAL HISTORY ROMANCE. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, Os.’pdr volume. 

VOLUME I. 

The Romance of Wild Flowers. 

A Companion to the British Flora. 

By EDWARD STEP, F.L.S. 

With upwards of 200 Original Illustrations. 

The Sunday Times says:— 44 The holiday-maker, with a taste for flowers, 
will find Mr. Step’s romance of the actual more permanently fascinating than 
any work of mere fiction. The author knows well how to impart his stores of 
botanical knowledge in an easy, bright, and informing fashion. Tbe book is 
likely long to roinain a standard work in popular and yet really scientific 
botany.” 


THE POPULAR STANDARD DICTIONARY OF THE DAY. 

NSW EDITION (1893), NOW READY. 

Large crown bvo, cloth gilt, 3s. 0d.; half-bound, 5s.; with Patent Index, 6s. • 
half-calf, 7s. 0d. 

Nuttall’s Standard Dictionary of 
the English Language. 

(The Six Hundred and Twenty-first Thousand.) 

Revised, Extended, and Improved throughout by the 
Rev. JAIIES WOOD. 

100,000 References, with Pronunciations, Etymologies, Definitions, 
Illustrations, Ac. 

Always revised to date, and quoted universally as a leading 
authority. 


A Complete Catalogue may be had Post Free on application from the Publishers. 


London: 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., Chandos House, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C.; 

and New York. 
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-QOME IMPORTANT REMAINDERS 

prom 

W. GLAISHER’S EXTENSIVE STOCK. 


Victoria Edition of the Pickwick Papers, 

containing all the original as well as the rejected plaice, by 
SEYMOUR, BUSS, RHIZ, and LEECH. 2 vola., large Bvo (pnb. 

42e. net) ... .M 6 

Ditto. The same Work, with all the Plates on India 

paper (pnb. Sis. net) .. .U * 

Matthews’ Handbook of Musical History, and 

Bibliography from St. Gregory to the Present Day, with 128 Illustra¬ 
tions. 8vo, cloth (pub. 10g. 6d.). Gravel 5 0 

“ The plan of the boolc is admirably arranged and printed. The work 
can be well recommended to all who desire a musical history, giving full 
information in a concise and accessible form, and whioh is detailed with¬ 
out being diffuse.”— Musical Standard. 

** The author covers the entire ground of his subject from the time of 
St. Gregory to the present day, and serves admirably for those who wish 
to obtain same general idea as to the progress of the art. The facts are 
succinctly set forth, the statements are correct, and the many illustrations 
give the work a distinct value .”—Daily Telegraph. 

VALUABLE COUNTY HISTORY.-ORUEROD'S CHESHIRE. 

Ormerod (G.), History of the County Palatine 

of CHESHIRE, compiled from Original Evidences in Public Offices, 
the Harleian and Cottonian MSS., Parochial Registers, Private Muni¬ 
ments, Unpublished MS., Collections of Successive Cheshire Anti¬ 
quaries, and a Personal 8urvey of every Township in the County, 
incorporated with a Republication of King’s Vale Royal and 
Leycester’s Cheshire Antiquities, containing numerous fine en¬ 
gravings of buildings, views, antiauitiea, arms, Ac., and many 
pedigrees, new and enlarged edition, corrected throughout by 
Thomas Helsby, large paper copies, 3 vols., imperial folio, cloth back, 
uncut edges (£30). 84 0 

Gaiety Chronicles. By John Hollingshead. 8vo, 

cloth (pub. 21s. net) . Constable. 5 6 

“The interest of this record lies in the personality of the author. Looking 
about for a kindred spirit, Mr. Hollingshead finds it in Shakespeare, who 
was one-tenth actor and nine-tenths showman. . . ."—Daily Chronicle. 

“Mr. Hollingshead’s comprehensive,interesting,and entertaining book 
comes exactly at the right time. . . . This well-filled and persuasive 
volume.”—Hotly Telegraph. 

" Open the book at any page, and it 1 b like dipping into a lucky bag. 

There are no blanks. Mr. Hollingshead has succeeded in many things, 
and in these Chronicles he offers as goodly entertainment as he ever 
offered.”— Referee. 

Battye (A. Trevor), Icebound on Kolguev. A 

Chapter in the Exploration of Arctic Europe, with illnstrationa by 
J. T. Nettleehip and Charles Whvmper, largo demy Bvo, cloth (pnb. 

El Is. net) . Constable & Co. S 6 

“ His book will take and keep an authoritative position. ... A 
modest and nngamished picture of plnok and endurance that do honour 
to the English name. Onght to be secure of a welcome from a very large 
number of readers. . . . The story is told in a delightfully simple 
and spontaneous manner. . . . Mr. Trevor-Battye'e simple and 
unaffected narrative enables ns to learn a good deal.”— Times. 

“ A well-told reoord of a very original mt of exploration, with many 
valuable natural history facts, and a life-like desentmm of the hitherto 
neglected nomad race of the Samoyede. The plentiful illustrations, by 
the author himself, Mr. J. T. Nettleehip, and Mr. Charles Whymper, add 
much to the charm of Che book ."—Daily Telegraph. 

Picturesque Australasia: A Delineation by Pea 

and Pencil of the Scenery, the Towns, and the Life of the People 
throughout the Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, Tasmania, and 
the Adjacent Islands, edited by Edward E. Morris, M.A., assisted by 
Eminent Writers in the various Colonies, illustrated by 40 Full-Page 
Engravings and Maps, and upwards of 1,000 Illustrations, 4 vols., 

4to, cloth gilt (pub. £1 10s.) ... . Cassell & Co. 10 6 

In order that the Illustrations should be of the highest auality. 
Artist? were specially commissioned bv the Publishers to travel through 
Australasia to prepare original drawings for the work, and a faithfal 
pictorial record has thus, at great expense, been obtained. 


___ r - y _^ glimpses ■_ 

presented of life at the gold mines, in the bush, and in the interior; the 
charming coast and river scenery: all these make up a pictorial panorama 
so novel and fresh as to come as a surprise to the reader. 

OLD DRAMATISTS^ AND OLD POETS. 

ROUTLEDGE’S ROYAL 8vo EDITIONS. 

OH Jouaon. With a Memoir by Willism Gifford; and Portrait and 

Vignette. In 1 vol., royal 8vo, cloth (pub. 10s. 6d.) . B0 

Beaumont and Fletcher. With Introduction by George Darley; 

and Portraits and Vignettes. In 2 vols., royal 8vo, cloth (pub. 21s.) 9 0 
Massinger and Word. With an Introduction by Hartley Coleridge; 

and Portrait and Vignette. In 1 vol., royal 8vo, cloth (pub. 10s. 6d.) 4 6 
Wjroherloy, Oongreve, Vanbrugh, and Farquhar. With Bio¬ 
graphical and Critical Notices by Leigh Hunt; and Portrait and 

Vignette. In 1 vol., royal 8vo, cloth (pub. 10a. 6d.) . B 0 

•John Webster. With Life and Notes by the Bev. Alexander Dyce. 

In I vol., royal 8vo, cloth (pub. 7a 6d.) .10 

Spenser. With Selected Notes. Life by the Rev. H. J. Todd, M.A. 
Portrait, Vignette, and GloeBanal Index. In 1 vol., royal 8vo, cloth 
(pub. 7s. 8dl).10 

Ohavoer. With Notes and Glossary by Tyrwhitt: and Portrait and 

Vignette. In I vol., royal 8vo, doth (pnb. 7e. Bd.) .4 0 

WILLIAM GLAISHER, Remainder Bookseller, 

266, High Holborn, London. 

Catalogue * poet free on application. 


GREENING'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


A HISTORY OF NURSERY RHYMES. S2BMS1!! 

many yean* research among nursery folklore of all nations, and traces the original and 
poliuoal significance of nursery rhymes from the earliest times. Crown 8to, art olotft, 
gilt, ef, [Ready i» October. 

A Hill inoimr Being Leaves from a Nomad'i Portfolio. Bjr BdRT KENNEDY^ 
MUR JUIKIrle Author of “ Darab*, Wine Cap, “The Wandering Itemenoff, 
ho. A narrative of adventure in all parts of the world. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt^Ba^ 

VATHEK. 

W. 8. Rogers. Crown 8vo, art cloth, gilt, Se. fid. [October. 

RUDYARD KIPLING: THE MAN AND HIS WORK. 

HOOD. Second edition, crown 8vo, buckram, 5s. net [Mote ready. 

WOMAN AND THE WITS. S?i?and E$tSb?a’ VMONKSHOOa Author 

of “ Rudyard KipUa*: The Men end Hie Work,” " My Lady Ruhr," So. Small fro. 

art vellum, gilt extra, gilt edgee, 3s. fid. net Paper boards, rough edges for 

2s fid. net l October. 

RINGAN GILHAIZE ; IntSlueSbfibOKoioE^DOU< h!aB.. TWaS 1 a'USriS 

of Galt’s cleverest and most interesting novel. Crown 8vo, doth 8“t October 

THE EPICUREAN; L7& HANNAFORD. 

Full-page Illustrations by W. Bmart Crown 8vo, art cloth, 3s. fid. 

THE PILLYPINCLE PASTORALS , GRA^L^IlhSSete^bjVl’J^^^in, 

Crown 8to, art oloth, Sa. ed. (ifurl, i« October. 

BACHELOR BALLADS, Sf^ AcSikSS m Areadfj- H WnhFlttj 6 l’ll^rt ^tU.pl h l°T 

John HassilL Crown 8vo, art eloth, 3s. «4. [October. 

NONSENSE NUMBERS AND JOCULAR JINGLES ISMSS 

Book Wlitten by DRUID OKAYL. Ploturad by Walter J. Morgan. *u>, cloth, 
ploture oo.er, 5s. [October. 

A TRIP TO PARADOXIA, p ry^iotme^fSoclalVactand Political Fiction. 

By T. H. 8. ESCOTT, Author of "Pereoaal Force, of the Period,’ 5 Ac. Crown 8vo, art 
oioth, gilt, 6a net (ftow ready. 

SVC UIRVC ne ADIUC With eome Storiee from the B'ack Muaeum. ByR. J. 
OTE-WATS OF CnlMEe POWER BERREY. Profumly Illustrated. Crown 
8TO, doth, ». 6d. UY°» ready. 

(Sarah Bern hi it, Henry Irving. Beerbohm 
Tree, Wileon Barrett, and Forbea RoberUon.) 


SOME FAMOUS HAMLETS. Tna wuam errea. «m ruo™ouw,|*«.r 

By CLEMENT SCOTT. With ai Appreciation of CLEMENT SOOTT. Written hr L. 
ARTHUR GREENING. Portrait, and Hluetmtionn Crown 8ro, cloth g It. M. 8d. 

_ [November. 

NEW FICTION. 

IH lanilTE P1DI A A New Novel. By HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ, Author of 
In MUR It bAKLy. “Quo Vedie,-” Fin, end Sword," Ac. Trandated from the 
original Poli,h by O.S. DE bOISSONli. With a new Portrait of the Author. Flret 
Edition exhausted three days after publication, Second Edition now ready, Cr-wn 8vo, 
art doth, Iu. 6d. 

CU1UC I A Brilliant Sodety Norel. By one of the moet Popular NoveUei; of the Day. 
wll Ain O a Crown 8ro, doth gilt, Sa 8d. 1.Vow read,. 

TUC UVDftPDITC A Reallitic Story of Modern Life in Oxford and London, 
lilt IITrUwllllt. Fifth Edition,with a new I’rcf.oe,now ready. Sixth Edition 
in the Pnee. Crown 8ro, doth, fa ed. 

UICC till cum CUT A Reallitic Study of Modem Life In London. By the 
M Ida MALtVULtn I, Author of •’ The Hypooritc.- Crown 8vo, art cloth. 3a ed. 

IReade Uetotmll 

THE CEHTLEMAN OICCER. lNW^^nk«rSor^ 

- The Bagged Edge," “A Son of Afrioa,” Ac. A New and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo, 
art doth, 3s. fid. I ready. 

A OIDI flC TUC MADTU A Tale of London and Canada. By HELEN 
UlKL Ur I Itll nun in* MIHCITE. Crown 8TO, cloth, fie. [A^wndier. 

A UIDTIIC AC UCPCCCITV A Powerful Novel. By HEBBEBT ADAMS. 
VIK I Ut U» ntwtwwlIT* Crown 8vo, cloth, 6i. [November. 

A Any III TUC UIPUT An Exciting Detective Btoiy. By ARNOLD GOLSU 
vKT In I lit muni. WORTHY. Author of “Hands in the Darkness." 
*• Death and the Woman,” Ac. Crown 8vo, oloth, 6». [Ocfohsr. 

m WEI Dfl UfCI I A Tale of To^iay. By Mrs. ALEC McMILLAN. Anlhor 
TVCInU VVE.LL* of •• The Evolution of Daphne,” “So Runs my Dream,” Ac. 
Crown 8vo, art cloth, 3s. fid. [Ready October 11. 

ZOROASTRO A “ ■?-^ t0rl - C - al CRE8WICK J. THOMP80N. Author 


cloth, 3s. fid. 


of “The Mystery and Romano j of Alchemy," Ac. Crown 8vo, 

[October 11 . 

Amateur Fiend. A Tale By 
‘ ** COUTTS, Author of “ The 
[ October . 

Translated by C. 8. DE SOISSONS from the 
original Polish of Madame ORZESZKO. Crown 
[Karly in October. 


A COMEOY OF TEMPTATION ; T&ISTRAM 

Pottle Papers." Crown 8vo, doth, Ss. fid. 

AN OBSCURE APOSTLE. 

8vo, doth gilt, fis. 

UADI ■ One Woman’s History. A Dramatic Tale. By T. W. SPEIGHT, Author 
MUVIII • of “The Crime in the Wood," Ac. Crown 8vo, doth, 6«. [Early in October. 

THE TRACEOY OF THE LADY PALMIST. longstafV AuH 


4 Weeds and Flowers,” Ac- Crown 8vo, cloth. 2*. fid. 


[October. 


UV I A|\V DIIDV and JOHN BA8ILEON : CHIEF OF POLICE. Two Stories. 
MI LHUT HUDY By G. F. MONKSHOOD. Author of 44 Rudyard Kipling." “The 
Man and His Work," Ac. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2a fid. [Norn ready. 

Cllftfl ie TUC I AUf An Interesting Story. By MARIE M. 8ADLEIB, Author 
OUWn IO I IlC Lfs W ■ of “ An Uncanny Girl,” Ac. Crown 8vo, cloth, fis. 

[ Now ready. 

A CflU flC ACDIPA A Tale of Marvellous Adventure* in Central Africa. By 
OUN Ur mnlUHs ANNA. Comtesse DE BREMONT, Author of “The 
Gentleman Digger," Ac. Crown Pro, cloth, fis. [ Novemb r. 

AOUCO TCI I Ufl TAICC A Novel- By Mrs. ALBERT S. BRADSHAW, 
Aon to ICLL nU lALtO- Author of 44 False Gods." 44 The Oates oi Tempta¬ 
tion,’’ 4 * Wife or 81avs," Ac. Crown 8vo. cloth, fis. 

TUC CUfADn nC CATC A Dramatio Story. By HENRY HERMAN, Author 
«nt oWUKU Ur rAICa ofTheSilverkmg^“Claudiao,” •‘OnefmreUT 

Returns," Ac. Crown 8ro, art cloth, 3s. fid. 


London; 


Complete Catalogue post fret on application. 

GREENING & CO., Lid., 20, Cecil Court. 
Charing Cross Road. 
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WALTER SCOTT’S MR. JOHN LONQ’S 

XjXST. new list. 


THE CONTEMPORARY 8CIENCE 
SERIES. 

Edited by H. HAVELOCK ELU8. 

A EW VOLUMES. 

Crown 8 to, cloth, price fln. With Ulnmrationa. 

THE HISTORY of the EUROPEAN 

FAUNA. By R. F. 8CHABFF, B.Sc., Ph.D., 
F.Z.8. [Now ready. 

Deals with the distribution of animals In Europe, 
and the geological conditions which have effected that 
distribution. The author endeavours to show the 
nature of the various migrations by which the dif¬ 
ferent croupe of animals hare reached Europe, and 
especially Cheat Britain. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, prioe (fa. With about 800 
Illustrations. 

THE &A0E8 of MAN: a Sketch 

of Ethnography and Anthropology. By J. 

DKNIKiR. [Bsadyln Oetobar. 

This important volume attempts to present a sum¬ 
mary of all the facts of anthropology in the light of 
the latest investigations. The first part of the book 
describes the physical and psychic characteristics 
of man throughout the world and in every stage of 
civilisation, while the last part discusses the raoee into 
which mankind may be divided. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, prioe (fa. With Diagrams. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY of RELIGION. 

By Prof. 8TARBUCK, Stanford University, 
California. With an Introduction by Prof. 
WILLIAM JAM88, of Harvard University. 

[Bsady in October. 

The author of this book deals for the first time in a 
scientific (though sympathetic) manner with the 
facts of religious life. He shows that conversion and 
the other stages of religious development may be 
brought into line with the biological facts of life. 
His work is founded on precise information derived 
from a large number of people, and is of special 
interest to teachers and ministers of religion. 

THE SCOTT LIBRARY. 

NEW VOLUMES. 

Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, price Is. fid. per voL 

WALTON’S LIVES. Edited, with 

an Introduction, by CH ARLES BULL DICK. 


RENAN’S ANTICHRIST. Trans- 

lated, with an Introduction, by W. G. HUTCHI¬ 
SON, Translator of “The Life of Jesus” and 
“ Poetry of the Celtic Races.” 

THE CANTERBURY POETS. 

Square 8vo, cut and uucut edges. Is. per vol. Also 
Gravuro ” Edition, in rich art linen binding, each 
volume with Portrait or other Frontispiece in Photo¬ 
gravure, 2s. per volume. 

NEW VOLUME. 

NAVAL SONGS, and other SONGS 

and BALLADS of SEA LIFE. Selected, with 
an Introductory Note, by FRANK BINDER. 

SPECIAL EDITION. Price 6d. Limited to 100,000 
Copies. Medium 8vo, paper oover. 

ESTHER WATERS. By George 

MOORE. 

" As we live the book through again in memory, 
we feel more and more confident that Mr. Moore has 
once for all vindicated his position among the half- 
dozen living novelists of whom the historian of 
English literature will have to take account.” 

Daily Chronicle. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. fid. 

AN AMERICAN CITIZEN. By 

MADELEINE LUCETTE RYLEY, Author of the 
Play running at Duke of York’s Theatre, 41 An 
American Citizen.” 


London : WALTER SCOTT, Limited, 
Paternoster Square. 


NEW FIOTION. 

READY SHORTLY. 

NEW NOVEL by the Author of “ The Adventure* 
of John Johns.” 

THE PROGRESS of PAULINE 

KESSLER By FREDERIC CARREL. In 
specially designed cover, fla, 

HEW NOVEL by the Author of “ Pursued by 
the Law.” 

AN AFRICAN TREASURE. By 

J. MxcLABBN OOBBAN. In specially designed 
cover, 6s. 

NEW NOVEL by the Author of 14 Tuxteria Little 
Maid.” 

THE BREAD of TEARS. By G. B. 

BUBGIN. In specially designed cover, 6s. 

NEW NOVEL by the Anthor of “ DivU-may-Oare.” 

KINS AH: a Daughter of Tangier. 

By MAY OROMMKLIN. In specially designed 
oover, 6s. Frontispiece by Bauber. 

NEW NOVEL to the Anthor of “ Wicked 
Rosamond.” 

CHARMING MISS K7RLE. By 

MINA 8ANDEMAN. In ipeeially designed 
oover, 6s. 

NEW NOVEL by the Anthor of *'A Fair Fraud.” 

A PASSING FANCY. By Mr*. 

LOVETT CAMERON. In specially designed 
cover, 6s. 

NEW NOVEL by the Author of “ Irish HoUdeya.” 

BOFFIN’S FIND: a Story of Aus¬ 
tralian Life. By ROBERT THYNNB. In 
specially designed oover, 6s. 

NEW NOVEL by the Author of “ Cicely Vaughan.” 

WISE in his GENERATION. By 

PHILIP DAVENANT. In specially designed 
cover, fie. 

NEW NOVEL by ISABEL HOWARD. 

WOUNDED PRIDE. In doth 

gilt, 6s. 

NEW NOVEL by the Author of “ The Mystery of 
a Hansom Cab.” 

THE BISHOP’S SE0RET. By 

FERGUS HUME. In striking picture cover, 
Ss. 6d. 

NEW NOVEL by the Author of “Bail Up.” 

PATHS of the DEAD: a Romance 

of To-day. By HUME NI8BBT. In striking 
picture cover, 3s. 6d. With a Frontispiece. 

NEW NOVEL by MARCUS BEAT. 

The LOVE AFFAIRS of a CURATE 

In cloth gilt, Ss. 6<L 


NEW WORKS. 

READY SHORTLY. 

NEW BOOK by CAROLINE GEARBY. 

RURAL LIFE: its Humour and 

Pathoe. By the Author of 44 Three Empresses,” 
&c. In specially designed cover, 6s. 

NEW WORK by the Right Hon. Sir RICHARD 
TEMPLE, Bart. 

THE HOUSE of COMMONS. In 

cloth gilt, 3s. fid. 

A BOOK OF CRITICISM by J. T. GREIN. 

DRAMATIC CRITICISM. In doth 

gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 

London: 

JOHN LONG, 6, Ohando* Street, Strand. 


SOME FORTHCOMING FICTION 

ANNOUNCED BY 

JARROLD & SONS. 

PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 

Ry OR. MAURUS JOKAI. 

“ Th. xraaimt Urine matter of roma ntte bo i aa.’^ 

THE POOR PLUTOCRATS. 

By MAURUS JOKAI. Translated by R. 
NISBET BAIN. With Photogravure. 

“Th. Poor Plutocrat." U one of it. •“^“I'. bort- 
known work. In hi. own oountry, white w«U-rroutea 
Danteh, Dutch, Polish, and Oarman trsnjtetioostustltr 

are In the anther** most characterietto vein. 

A FAMOUS ROMANCE ON THE UFR 
OF MOZART. 

THE TONE KING. 

A Romano* of th* Ufb oF Monart 

ByHBRIBSRT RACE. Trnnslnted byj. E. 
ST. QUINT1N BAB. With floe Photo- 
gravure after JMger’s portrait of Mozart. 

“ The Tone Kins’ telle with cha rml m apnmthr the 
life Italy of Monut, ui tof'ther with the nun 
anthor** romance* on the livee or Beethoven and Weber, 
ha* almost attained the position of a claedc. The dime 
roman oes were recently referred to in the German 
PvUUher* Circular a* 44 formingtogether a 
eycie of inoomwable picture* of the life and work* of 
onr three greatest madden* " Bed dee it* intored to 
mudoal amateurs, the book is notable for 1 ^ descrip¬ 
tions of Continental toenerv and the pretty picture* of 
dghteenth-oentory social ire. 

OYRANO DC UIIMRAO. 

CAPTAIN SATAN. 

Adventure* of Oyrmno do Ropgofoo. 

By LOUIS GALLET. 

Captein Batan form, a nmomx ladxmtm of a mojt 
exeittng ohamotar. with tha rmwwnad Cyrono da Bar. 
gerao and hu “heroic nose for Nero. Throughout the 
work we are brought closely in oon tact JT 1 
a vivid picture of the famous ■wMhbnokler-Do«^|iv<m. 
Apart, however, from this special Interest, the book may 
well rely on its intrindo merits, and the stirring and 
breathless incidents which rapidly miooeed one anottier 
mai n tain the reader** interest at a high pitch of excite¬ 
ment. _ 

BY A NEW POLISH WRITER. 

ANIMA VILIS. 

A Tale of the a root Siberian 

Stoppo. 

By MARIA RODZIBWIOZ. Translated 
by Count S. 0. ns SOI8SON8. 

Anima VUto,' In addition to ito powertnl Jharac- 
Ufflaatioa, purpart. to stro a faithful praaentation of 
sKveria audita life, aod depict, a mod. of oxhtenoa 
which ii Terr different from the prarioni arranaona 1m- 
preesions of Siberia. 


press loos of Siberia. 

MR. FRED. WHIBHAVra NEW ROOK. 

CALLED BACK toTSARLAND 

The Story of a Fertlou# Quoot 
In Ruoola. 

OURTIS YORKE’E LATEST NOVEL. 

JOCELYN ERROL. 

LESLIE KEITH’S NEW NOVEL. 

WAYFARERS ALL. 

A STIRRINO ROMANOS OF THE 
FRENOH IN OANAOA. 

THE GOLDEN DOG. 

By WILLIAM KIRBY. 

Messrs. JARROLD A SONS have in progress 
a limited Edition of a specially interesting 
Illustrated Account of all their Hex Hovels, 
as well at other matter of interest. Intend¬ 
ing Boot-buyers should certainly see this List, 
which will be tent on reoeipt of a poet card. 

London : J A RB OLD 4 SONS, 
10 and II, Warwiok lane, E.0. 
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J. B. IiIPPIflCOIT G01«PA5Y’S 

FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. j 


A MANUAL of COACHING. 

By FAIRMAN ROGERS. 

With numerous Full-Page Plates and Engravings in 
the text. 

Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top (pp. 679), £1 Is. net. 

Tin's elaborate work is more than a Manual; it . 
might with more justice be called an Encyclopedia of , 
Coaching. 


A NEW 

VARIORUM EDITION of 
SHAKESPEARE. 

Edited by HORACE HOWARD FURNESS. 

Vcl. XII., containing “ Much Ado about Nothing.” 
Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 18s. 

“ Every instalment is of great value, and complete 
as regards the play treated.”— Athenceum. 


SALONS COLONIAL and 
REPUBLICAN. 

With numerous Portraits and Miniatures. I 

By ANNE H. WHARTON. 

8vo, buckram, 15s. 

This work will be uniform in nppearance with the 
Farao author’s “ Heirlooms in Miniatures,” which can 
fctill be had, price 15s. : 


THE TRUE WILLIAM 
PENN., 

By SYDNEY GEORGE FISHER. 

Illustrated by 21 Engravings. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. j 

There will be no one-sided hero-worship in this 
volume, no hiding of the qualities which proved him ‘ 
human. It will contain what is now demanded in ’ 
biography—the simple truth and all of it. ; 


PIKE and CUTLASS: 

HERO TALES OF OUR (THE AMERICAN) NAVY. 
Written and Illustrated by 

GEORGE GIBBS. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Contains stories of the deeds of the American Navy 
from the days of 1876 down to the last encounters in 
t!io war with Spain. 


THE LIFE of PRINCE OTTO 
VON BISMARCK. 

By FRANK PRE3TON STEARNS. 

With Photogravure Frontispiece, 8vo, cloth, 16s. 

This is the only complete Life of Bismarck, and the 
boyhood, education, and mature life of the man aro 
told in a fascinating manner. 


MODERN MECHANISM: 

A RESUME OF RECENT PROGRESS IN 
MECHANICAL, PHYSICAL, AND 
ENGINEERING SCIENCE. 

By CHARLES H. COCHRANE. 

With Illustrations. New and Enlarged Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


3S, Southampton Street, Strand, London. 
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NOVELS ON EXTRA THIN INDIA PAPER. 

THE NEW CENTURY LIBRARY 

OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 

Printed on Nelson’s Extra Thin “Royal” India Paper, 

SUITABLE ALIKE FOB 

LIBRARY. KNAPSACK, or RAILWAY. 

THE MOST READABLE, 

THE MOST HANDY, 

THE MOST COMPACT 

PO0KET VOLUMES EVER PUBLISHED. 

Ketch Novel Oompleto In One Volume. 

Art binding, oloth extra, gilt top, 2s. net; or in limp leather, with Photogiavnre 
Frontispiece, 2s. 66. net; leather boards, 3s. net. 

laeued In Monthly Vole. 


THE NEW CENTURY DICKENS. 

1 The Pickwick Papers. [Ready. 1 3 Oliver Twist and Sketches by Boz [ Oct. 

2 Nicholas Nickleby. [Ready. \ 4 Old Curiosity Shop. [Me. 

6 Martin Chuzzlewlt- [Deo. 

THE NEW CENTURY THACKERAY. 

1 Vanity Fair. [Ready. 1 2 Pendennis [Abe. 

Other Volume 1 will follow immediately. 

»„• Though of so smaU and convenient a size (4{ by 0| inches, and but half an inch thick), these 
! Volumes are printed from Long Primer Type, the large size generally used for Library Editions of 
« Standard Fiction. 

FULL PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 

THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 35 and 36, Paternoster Row, London, E.O.; 

- Parkside, Edinburgh ; and New York. 

•* One of the best selling books of the season.”—Vide special report in “ THE BOOKMAN." 

Crown 4to. 380 pages, 15s. 

“LIGHT FROM THE EAST,” 

OR, THE WITNESS OF THE MONUMENTS. 

By Rev. C. J. BALL,' M.A. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF BIBLICAL ARCHEOLOGY. 

Contains over 330 Illustrations (30 Pultks Coloured). 

Professor 8AYCE, LL.D., writes >— 

“ This is a book whioh ought to be in the hands not only of every Oriental archeologist, but of every 
student of the Old Testament Scriptures as well. Nothing like it has ever been published. AH the 
appliances of modem science have been used to make the accurate and beautifully executed illustrations 
as perfect as possible, though the volume in which they are contained is a marvel of cheapness. It is not 
so long ago since such a work, with its sumptuous print and paper, would have cost not fifteen shillings, 
but fifteen pounds.” 


RETAIL OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 

Please write to Publishers for Illustrated List gratis . 

EYRE Sz SE>OTTISWOOr>E, 

Her Majesty’s Printers, 

London-GREAT NEW STREET, FLEET STREET, E.C. New York—7 and 9, WEST 18th STREET. 


An American Transport in the Crimean War. 


By Capt. CODMAN. 

This work is particularly interesting to stndents of naval warfare. 
“Capt. Cod man relates his experiences of an American Chartered Trans¬ 
port in the Crimean War. The Crimean War is the connecting link 
between old and modern methods of warfare.” 

Frontispiece. 198 pp. Price 3s. 6d. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON & CO. 


“A museum in petto." 

Pall Mall (Jaiette. 
“As complete a collection aa 
could hav'e been got together.” 

Athenaum. 

" Full of curious and interest¬ 
ing information.”— Guardian. 


“This sumptuous volume 
ought to And an honoured 
place on the table of every 
student of the Bible.” 

CHURCH TIMES. 
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ELKIN MATHEWS’ 

Announcements and Recent 
Publications. 


DIGBY, LONG & OO.’S 

N XI W BOOKS. 


Lamb and HAZLITT: Farther 

Letters and Records hitherto Unpublished. 
Edited by W. O. HAZLITT. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
net. [Ready end of October. 


HEW HISTORICAL ROMANOS NY W. SHAW. 

ADVENTURES OF ROSALIE STUART. 

By the Author of “ Golden Dreams and Waking Realities,” Ac. Crown 8to, cloth, Bs. 
The Daily Chronicle says: “ This rattling atory.” 

The Literary World nays : “A graphic tale." 


Ueirosn with iBOVl. 

fcHE LAMBS: their Lives, Friends 

and Correspondence. By W. C. HAZLITT. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. [Sscoad Edition. 


MKW NOVIL BY MM. L T. HUM 

THE DESIRE OF MEN: AN IMPOSSIBILITY. 

By the Author of " The Medicine Lady,” Ac. Cloth, 6e. [ Second Edition note ready. 


*HE REALM of FAIRYLAND. 

By W. D. CRAUFCBD. Illustrated by Bdith 
Culvert. Boyal 18mo, Is. 8d. 

[Beady end of October. 


THE MYSTERY OF MONKSWOOD. 

By Mrs. LODGE, Author of “ The Mystery of Bloomsbniy Crescent," “ A Son ot the Gods,” Ac. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. [Second Edition. 

The Daily Telegraph says: “ A graphic and engrossing romanee.” 


VAGRANT VERSES. By Rosa 

MULHOLLAND (Lady Giubsst). With Title 
design by M. Garden. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

[Beady October 18. 


RKW NOVIL BY MRS. LBITH-ADAM*. 

THE PRINCE’S FEATHERS. 

By the Anthor of “Bonnie Kate," " Aooessory after the Fact," Ac. Crown 8vo, oloth, 8s. 

[Shortly. 


AN ALPHABET, with Rhymes and 

Pictures. By ALICE M. HORTON. Imperial 
16mo, Is. 6d. net. [Ready end qf October . 


THE WIND among the REEDS. 

By W. B. YEATS. With Cover design by Althea 
Gyles. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

[Second Edition. 

“The dreams of a poet. ...of a poet who loves the 
twilight better than sunshine, and dim cloud forms 
better than the loveliest ever chiselled out of marb!e, 
or moulded in fleshj what he sings of is the sense of 
mystery in things that haunts and overpowers the 

mind to the exclusion of more human feelings.It 

has the most beautiful cover that we have ever seen 
on any modern bools.."—Spectator. 

“Mr. Yeats is the only one among the younger 
English poets who has the whole poetical tempera¬ 
ment and nothing but the poetical temperament. 

Technically, the verse is far in advance of anything 

he has ever done.It is only gradually that Mr. 

Yeats has learnt to become quite human. Life is the 
last thing he has learnt, and it is life, an extra¬ 
ordinarily intense inner life, that I find in this book 
of lyrics, which may seem also to be one long * hymn 
to intellectual beauty.’ " —Saturday Review. 

“ The theme throughout the whole book is the same 
— an answer to the ‘ sweet everlasting voices,’ the 
response of the passion of the heart to what is beyond 
itself, beauty, love, and what love is but the dim 
vision of.”— Bookman. 


THE ISLAND RAGE. By Henry 

NE WBOLT. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

[Third Thousand. 

Of the Forty Poems in this Volume , twelve appeared 
in “Admirals All,** now in a Sixteenth Edition. 

“ Not without a touch of trepidation did we open 
Mr. Newbolt’s second book of poetry. Could he keep 
up to the high standard of inspiration and accom¬ 
plishment set in his booklet * Admirals All’? There 
had not been wanting critics to predict that Mr. New- 
bolt, like the Admirals of his song, had ‘ said his say,* 
and that nothing more could be expected of him ... 
‘The Island Race/ let us say at once, puts the 
croakers to shame. It contains nothing belter than 
the best things in * Admirals All,’ for tne excellent 
reason that these things were perfect in their kind 

and could not be bettered.Scarcely a poem of the 

whole forty is without its note of metrical charm, its 
memorable line or stanza .’’—Daily Chronicle. 

“ If this new volume does no more than establish 
the reputation won by 4 Admirals All/ it is still an 

achievement.In 'The Death of Admiral Blake’ 

there is real pathos and dignity. The same haunting 
charm is found, with quite another measure in the 
dirge music of 4 Messmates.’ **—Athenaum. 


ROSES and RUE. By Alice For- 

LONG. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

“ There are very exquisite things in this book.” 

Mr. John Davidson, in Speaker . 

44 Full of the truest and purest poetry that has been 
published for many a day .’’—Irish Monthly. 


ANNE JUDGE, SPINSTER. 

By F. W. H0BIN80N, Anthor of “ Grandmother's Money,” A?. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6e. [Shortly. 


A ROMAN MYSTERY. 

By RICHARD BAGOT. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6e. [/net out. 


BEYOND THESE DREAMS. 

By G. BERE8FOBD FITZGERALD, Anthor of “An Odd Career," “The Stigma,” Ac. Crown 
Bra, doth, 6s. [duet out. 


WHERE THE WAYS PART. 

By BERTHA M. M. MINI KEN, Anthor of “An English Wife,” Ac. Cloth, 6a. 

“ A capital book for girls, well written, eimple, and fnll of inddent. It is very handsomely bound, 
and would moke a delightful presentation volume."—Liverpool Courier. 


NEW BOOK BY CL A. MU SO RAVI. 

THE ARCHDEACON’S DAUGHTERS, 

stnd other ■ tori os. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Punch says: “ The book is well worth reading.” 


THE ROMANCE OF NUN’S HOLLOW. 

By RIETTA, Anthor of “ The Rogae's Punishment," Ac. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. Bd. [Jnet out. 


TRESPASSERS WHO WERE PROSECUTED. 

By SADI GRANT, Author of “ A New Woman Subdued," Ac. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

[shortly. 


TEMPEST-TOSSED. 

By M. E. WINCHESTER, Author ot “ Little King Rannie,” Ac. Crown 8ro, doth, 6s. 


GREEK PEASANT STORIES. 

By NEIL WYNN WILLIAMS, Anthor of "The Bayonet that Came Home," “The Green 
Field,” Ac. Crown 8vo, doth, 6e. 


IN THE KING’S FAVOUR. 

By J. E. MCDDOCK. Crown 8vo, doth, 6s. Seoond Edition. 
The Academy aayei “A good historical novel.” 


HER PROMISE TRUE. 

By DORA RUSSELL. Crown 8vo, doth. Be. Seoond Edition. 


IN THE NAME OF LIBERTY. 

By FLORENCE MARRYAT. Cloth, 2s. Bd. (Digby’s Popular Series.) 

The Saturday Eevietc says: “ Is one of Miss Marryat's most rousing stories.” 


NIW BOOK BY W. OARTKR PLATTS. 

THE TUTTLEBURY TROUBLES. 

By the Author ot “The Tuttlebnry Tales,” Ac. Pictorial doth, 3s, Bd. [Second Edition ready. 


London: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street, W 


London : DIGBY, LONG & CO., 18 , Bouverie Street. 
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CATALOGUES. 


w 


IL^IAUS & NOEG.AJ’fij 

IMfOKTfiRS Or rOBEIQN BOOKS, 

14, Henrietta Street, Oovent Gaqton. 20, Sooth Frederick St. 
Edlnborgh.^nd 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 

CATALOGUES poet tree on applieatlon. 


■DAEDEKER’S Sc BADDlELEY’S 

-L> TOURISTS* GUIDE BOOKS. **\ 

New folly detailed CATALOGUE sent poet free qn application ' 

DULAU ft CO., 37, Soho Square, London, W. 


B OOKS WANTED.— 25s. each offered for 

“ Life of John Mytton,‘’18.‘«J-r-Collyua* “Wild Red Deer," 
1862—“old English Squire." 1821—” Progress of r Midshipman, 
1820—'“Shirley Deer Parks." 1S67—“Tom Kaw the Griffin." 1828 
—“Trials for Adultery,” 7 vola, 1781—" Warwickshire Hunt,'.' 
1837—Freer 1 * “‘Last Decade." 2 volg., 1863 Desperate 
Remedies” 3 vols., 1871—‘Pair of Blue Eyes,” 3 voln., 1873— 
“Lorua Doone/’ 3 vols., 1»6U. Rare Books supplied State 
Waute.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSIIOP, BIRMINGHAM. 


IMPORTANT.-PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

“VTEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &c. 

-LT —KING, SELL A RAILTON, Limited, high-claw 


- fast folding and covering. 8, 16, 24, or ffi-PM* 
Journals at one operation. 

Advice and awistance given to anyone wishing to oommenoe 
New Journals. 

Facilities noon the premises for Editorial Offices free. Adver¬ 
tising and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone 65121. Telegraph “ Africanism, London." 


T O BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of 

FREE LIBRARIES -The OCTOBER CATALOGUES 
of Valuable SECOND-HAND WttKKS and NEW RE¬ 
MAINDERS, offered at prices greatly reduced, Are Now 
Ready, and will be sent post free upon application to W. H. 
Smith ft Son. Library Department, 186, Strand, Lmdon. W.C. 


"DQOK BARG A INS.—Cheapest Booksellers 

O in the World. Catalogues free. Books Bought or- 
Exchanged. Out-of-Print Books Supplied. Also rarities. 
Please state want*.— The Holland Co., Book Merchants, 
Birmingham. 

T YPE-WRITING promptly and accurately 

done lUd per IJmhi words. Samples and references. 
Multi-Copies.—Address, Miss E. M.. 18, Mortimer Crescent, NW. 


B 


ESTABLISH ELD 1811. 

IRKBECK BANK, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the mini- 
mum monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT- 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums 
on deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £ 1 . 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOR TWO GUINEAS FKB MONTH. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

- HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

FOB FITS SHILLINGS FSB HO NTH. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free 
FRANCIS RAVEN8CROFT, Manager. 


“THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 

NeW Series. No. 3. 

All reader 1 attempting this week's 
Competition (described fully on page 
382) mutt cut out this Coupon 
and enclose it with their reply. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 


gTEPNEY and JJOW FOUNDATION. 

TiA Governors of the above'*Foundation propose to APPOINT 


. . . -— post must he graduates _. 

seme University in the UntterFTCfcpTlom, and their age must 
not exceed fqrty-ftve. fij* Die intention of the Governors to 
offer a stipend of £50 a year from endowment, with a capitation , 
payment of not less than £1 a year for each pupil in the school. . 

The school building is constructed to acoommodvte 500 pupils ! 
and is provided with specially well-equipped laboratories for 
Cheihlstry and Physics. ‘The average attendance for the pi«t<, 
hve years has been'Skl pupils~per term. During the "preseut 
term the numbers amount to dbout 430. duties will *om- j 

meuce on January 16 th, 1900. , . . ! 

Applications must be sent here on foitns which can be 
obtained from the Undersigned, not later than Monday, i, 
lHth October. Personal eanvasslLg will be h. Id to disqualify : 
any candidate. 

II. P. BOYER, Clerk to the Governors. ■] 

Coopers’ Hall, 71, T oHimjUall Street, 

Londou. E.C., 2ith Sept* J8«J9 % . j| 

MTJDIE’S LIBRARY 

(LIMITED). ' ’ 


BURNS & 0HTES, Ltd., 

' PUBLISHERS, 

finfiltab and foreign ^Booksellers, sc.. 

28, ORCHARD STREET, LONDON, W. 

CATHOLIC LITERATURE. 

Compri&'.ng. Works by Cxedinai.s Wisbmaw, 
Mashing, Nkwman, and Vaughan, Archbishop 
Ullathobnk, Bishop Challoneb, Bishop Hed- 
ley, Father Fabeb. the Jesuit, Bsdkmptobist, 
Benedictine, and Dominican Fathers, T. W. 
Allies, Ladt Fullerton, &c„ Ac. 

PRAYER BOOKS in great variety. 

- All the newest Editions of ^issalsand Breviaries, 
and other Books used in the Office of the Church. 
Kew Classified Catalooue ■ of Standard Catholic 
Books (88 />/,».), and Illustrated Prayer Book 
Catalogue sent post-free. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS for 3 Months, 6 Months, 
and 12 Months 

CAN BE EBTEBED AT ANY DATE. j 


THE BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS 
of the SEASON ARE NOW in 
CIRCULATION, 

Proepeotnses of Terms free on application. 

BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT; 

Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always ON SALE 
(Second Hand). Also a Large Selection of 

BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 

SUITABLE tOU 

BIHTUDA Y AND WEDDING • 
PRESENTS. 


The QRANVILLE SERIES Of SCHOOL 
BOOKS. 

, QApflrrising Reading Books, Reading Sheets, 
flratory Renders. Poetical Riders, Shakespeare 
r Reader, Practical Geometry, Copy Books, &c., &c. 
%* Most of these Series have been adopted by the 
Loudon and other School Boards. 


THE- 

GEOGRAPHICAL 


JOURNAL. 


30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 

241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, K.C., London ; ' 

And at 10-12, Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


Price 2 s.— Contents.— OCTOBER. 
EXPLORATIONS in PATAGONIA. By Dr. Francisco P. 
MorEno. 

A TRIP to the CHINESE SHAN STATES. By Fred. W. 

•Cakky. , .... 

SUBMARINE GULLIE*. IUYER OUTLET*, and FRESH- 
WATER ESCAPES beneath the SEA-LEVEL. By Hkkh \ 
Bikkst. 

THE ANTARCTIC CLIMATE. By Hkxky AwTowsbj. 

WAS AUSTRALIA DISCOVERED in the SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY? By Edw.ahd.Hkawood, M.A. 
OCEANOGRAPHY. By Sir John Mckbay, K.C.B., F.R.S. 
THE MONTHLY RECORD. 

CORRESPONDENCE : The Khotan River. By Capt. II. H. P. 
Deasy. 

GEOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE of the MONTH. 

NUMEROUS MAPS nnd ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Edward Stanford, 26 27, Cockspur Street. Charing Cross, 8 W. 


MONTHLY. 


SIXPENCE. 


THE EXPOSITORY TIMES. 

Edited by 

JAMES HASTINGS, M.A., D.D., 

Editor of the New Bible Dictionary. 

Aqnual Subscription, Six Shillings. 

A New Volume Commences with October Number. 
Edinburgh : T. ft T. CLARK, 38, George Street 


PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS 


TO 


THE ACADEMY.” 


The following have appeared, and the numbers containing some of them, can still be 
obtained; or Complete Sets may be had separately for 3s. 6d.:— 


BEN JONSON. 

JOHN KEATS. 

SIR JOHN SUCKLING. 

TOM HOOD. 

THOMAS GRAY. 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 
THOMAS DE QUIfiCEY. 
LEIGH HUNT. 

LORD MACAULAY. 

ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

8. T. COLERIDGE. 

CHARLES LAMB. 

MICHAEL DRAYTON. 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 
SAMUEL PEPYS. 

EDMUND WALLER. 

WILKIE COLLINS. 


JOHN MILTON. 

WILLIAM COWPER. 

CHARLES DARWIN. 

ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 

HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 
ANDREW MARVELL. 

ROBERT BROWNING. 

THOMAS CARLYLE. 

PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 

CHARLES DICKENS. 

JONATHAN SWIFT. 

; WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 
WILLIAM BLAKE. 

SIR RICHARD STEELE. 

ALEXANDER POPE. 

DOUGLAS JERROLD. 

FRANCIS BACON. 

HENRIK IBSEN. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 

THE ECONOMIC WRITINGS of SIR WILLIAM PETTY, together with the Observations upon the Bills 

of Mortality, more probably by Captain JOHN GRAUNT. Edited by CHARLES H. HULL, Ph.D., Cornell University. 2 vole., demy 8vo, with 
3 Facsimile*, 25a. 

LIFE and REMAINS of the REV. R. H. QUICK. Edited by F. Storr. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

SP ECTA T We know of no b^k which a teacher who wants to do his work thoughtfully and faithfully should more oertainly keep on some handy shelf.” 

ATR RS.EU »f.—" This l>ook will have to be read by all teachers.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE —” There is scaroely a dull paragraph in the whole book of fiOO pages.’ 1 

THE TEACHING of GEOGRAPHY in SWITZERLAND and NORTH ITALY. Being the Report 

presented to the Court of the University W Wales on a Visit to Switzerland and North Italy in 18W, a« Gilchrist Travelling Student, by JOAN BERENICE 
REYNOLDS, B. A., Assistant Mistress m the Cardiff Intermediate School for Girls. Crown 8vo, 2s. 0d. 

CHAPTERS on the AIMS and PRACTICE of TEACHING. Edited by Frederic Spencer, M A, Phil Doc., 

Professor of the French Language and Literature in the University College of North Wales, formerly Chief Master on the Modern Side in the I^ys School, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A PRIMER of FRENCH VER8E for UPPER FORMS. Edited by Frederic Spencer, M.A, PhilDoc. 

Extra fcap. 8vo, 3s. [Prrr Press Series. 

The arrangement of most banks which treat of French prosody suggests that they are designed to teaoh the art of to riling verse. The object of thU Primer is 
less ambitious, being to associate with interesting extracts from the work of numerous French poets such hints a« to the structure of French veree as may tend to 
►eonre correct and intelligent reading of these extracts themselves aud adequate appreciation of the distinctive qualities of French poetry as therein represented. 

DEMONSTRATIONS in GREEK IAMBIC VERSE. By W. H D. Boose, M.A, formerly Fellow of Christ’s 

College, Cambridge, a Master at Rugby 8cbool. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

NOTES on the TRANSLATION of the NEW TESTAMENT: being Otinm Norvicense, Part HI. By the 

late FREDERICK FIELD, M.A., LL D„ formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Reprinted with Additions by the Author. Demy 8vo, 7s. net. 
GUARDIAN This book is well worth buving, and the Cambridge U< iversity Press has done good service to New Testament study by its publication. It is 
valuable as a repertory of learned, scholarly, and independent investigations of the meaning of many hard passages in the text of the Gospels aad Epis les.” 

DICTIONARY of the HAUSA LANGUAGE By the Rev. C. H Robinson, M.A., Trinity College, assisted 

by W. H. BROOKS, B.A , late Hausa Scholar of Christ’s College. Vol. I„ HAUSA-ENGLISH. Demy 8vo, 12s. net. It is expected that the Second Volume 
(English-Hausa) will be published iu 1900. 

EARLY CHRISTIANITY OUTSIDE the ROMAN BJWPIRE: Two Lectures delivered at Trinity College, 

Dublin, by F. C. BURK ITT, M.A, Trinity College, Cambridge. CrowSSyo, 2*. 6d. 

THE STRENGTH of MATERIALS. By J. A Ewing, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Mechanism and Applied 

Mechanics in the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 12s. [Immediately. 

CAMBRIDGE NATURAL SCIENCE MANUALS.—Geological Series. New Volume. 

CRYSTALLOGRAPHY. By W. J. Lewis, M.A., Professor of Mineralogy in the University of Cambridge. 

__ _________ [Immediately. 

CAMBRIDGE SERIES FOR SCHOOLS AND TRAINING COLLEGES. New Volumes. 

General Editor—W. H. WOODWARD, Christ Church, Oxfoid, now the Principal of University (Day) Training College, Liverpool, and Lecturer on 

Education in Victoria University. 

THE MAKING of CHARACTER: some Educational Aspects of Ethics. 

College, Oxford, Professor of Philosophy in University College, Liverpool. 


By John Macdunn, Balliol 

{!» ths prett. 


A SHORT HISTORY of the EXPANSION of the BRITISH EMPIRE. By William H. Woodward. 

[Nearly ready. 

MACAULAY’S ESSAY on MILTON. Edited by J. H. Flather, MA With special references to 

Dr. Johnson's ” Life of Milton.” Is. 0d. 

CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL SERIES.—New Volumes. 

Edited by G. W. PROTHBRO, Litt.D., late Professor of History in the University of Edinburgh. 

A HISTORY of the COLONISATION of AFRICA by ALIEN RACES. By Sir H. H. Johnston, K.C.B., 

H.M. Special Commissioner in Uganda. Crown 8vo, with 8 Maps, 0s. 

THE TIMES .—"This book presents within handy compass an extremely valuable expanded index of African history as a whole.As a toxt-book of African 

►tudy this bcok supplies a want which has been generally felt, and should be in proportion warmly welcomed.” 

HISTORY of SCOTLAND —Vol. I TO the ACCESSION of MARY STEWART. By P. Hume Brown, 

M. A., LL.I)., Author of ” The Life of George Buchanan,” “ The Life of John Knox,” Ac. Crown 8vo, with 7 Maps, 6s. [ Vol. II. in thepreee. 


ATHENAEUM —“ Dr. Hume Brown has been hitherto known as the biographer of Knox and Buchanan; henceforth it should be as the historian of Scotland. 

E* ery page evinces deep research and wide erudition.It is a most inestimable boon to possess at last a history of Scotland, brief, but oonnected, lucid, learned, 

and accurate.” 

VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED IN THE SERIES. 

THE REVOLUTIONARY and NAPOLEONIC ERA, 1789-1815. By J. H. Rose, M.A. Crown 8vo, with 

Maps and Plans, 4s. €d. 

SPAIN, its GREATNESS and DECAY, 1479-1788. By Major Martin Hume. With an Introduction by 

E. ARMSTRONG, M.A. Crown 8vo, with Maps, 6s. 

THE UNION of ITALY, 1815-1895. By W. J. Stillman, L.H.D. (Concordia). Crown 8vo, with 4 Maps, 6s. 
THE UNITED STATES of AMERICA, 1765-1865. By Edward Channing. Crown 8vo, with Maps, 6s. 
THE AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES, from the Foundation to the Year 1893. By E. Jenks, M.A Crown 

8vo, with Maps, 6s. 

IRELAND, 1494-1868. With Two Introductory Chapters. By W. O’Connor Morris. Crown 8vo, with 

Map, Cs. 

OUTLINES of ENGLISH INDUSTRIAL HISTORY. By W. Cunningham, D.D., and E. A. McArthur. 

Crown 8vo, -1«. 

AN ESSAY on WESTERN CIVILISATION. By W. Cunningham, D.D. Crown 8vo, with Maps, 4s. 6d. 

London: C. J. CLAY & SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse. Ave Maria Lane. 
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MR. T. FI SHER UNW IN'S LIST. 

THE FIRST BOOK OF THE JOHNSON CLUB. 

JOHNSON OLUB PAPERS. By Various Hands. 

Copperplate Frontispiece, and fully Illustrated. Cloth, 7s. 6 d. net. 

AmouK-t the Contributor* to this volume ore Dr. G. Bikkhtck Him* Augustine Bibrell, 
Q C.. II. W. M ishibgham. Lioxkl Johnson, G. H. Radkoho, aod o ther*. _ 

THE CLIMBS of NORMAN-NEEUDA Edited, 

and with an Account of his Last Climb, by HAY NORMAN-NERODA. 
Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, 21s. 

“ Every cli mber will deni re to add Mr. Norman-Neru da'* book to hi* library."— Echo. 

LIFE and BOOKS. By F. F. Leighton. Crown 8vo, 

cloth, Rilt, 6s. 

“Mr. Leighton is that rarest of all writers, a real critic—one of the sanest and most 
helplul chapters of criticism which we have read for many along day." 

Liverpool Daily Poet 

’* Is very interesting because of the new setting which it gives to acoepted ideas.” 
__ _ Sheffield Te legraph. _ 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ HOW TO BE HAPPY THOUGH MARRIED.” 

DOUBT and FAITH. By the Rev. E. J. Hardy, M.A. 

Being the Donellan Lectures for 1898-9. With supplementary Chapters. 
Cloth, 6s. _ 

FROM THE NOTE BOOK OF A CLERGYMAN. 

A DAY in my CLERICAL LIFE. By the Rev. R E 

VKAQH. Cloth, 3s. 6d . net. _ 

A NEW NOVEL, by the Author of " Moonlight.” 

THE PATTEN EXPERIMENT. By Mary E. Mann. 

(Unwin’s Green Cloth Library.) 6s. 

** Is a vcritablo oasis of delicious granary In the weary desert of novels with a purpose, 
detective novels and novels of adventure.”— Spectator. 

“‘Susannah' is still probably Mrs, Maou's most substantial performance, but ‘Moon¬ 
light’ and her most recent book, * The Patten Experiment,’ show equal cleverness and even 
an advance in artistic deite ritr.”— Kooknuin. _ 

A NOVEL OF MEDICAL LIFE. 

THE DOCTOR. By H. De Vere Stacpoole. (Unwin’s 

Green Cloth Library.) Cs. 

The Author of “The Rapier” in this new novel takes up an engrossing domestic subject, 
the elderly doctor and the heartless but fascinating young lady who deeply interests him. 
The professional opposition of another medical man also enters into the tale, which has a 
dramatic denouement. 

London : T. FI8HER UNWIN, 11, Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 


SELECTIONS FROM 

ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD’S PUBLICATIONS. 


WORKS BY DR. MACLARBN. 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s. each, post free. 

THE BEATITUDES, and other Sermons. 

“An excellent exposition of the Beatitudes.full of thought and know¬ 

ledge and power.”— British Weekly. 

CHRIST’S “MUSTS,” and other Sermons. 

“Felicitous eiposition, rugged, intense eloquence, and beautiful illustration.” 
„ Word and Work. 

Forcible, clear, gracious, and suggestive.”— Presbyterian. 

THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other Sermons. 

“They show the same wonderful fertility of apt and beautiful illustrations, 
the Kame exquisite use of language, the same direct heart-searching power 
which we are accustomed to find in aJl Dr. Maclaren’s works.” 

Christian World Pulpit. 

THE GOD of the AMEN, and other Sermons. 

“ The several sermons contained in this volume are replete with a keen 
spiritual insight, combined with an aptness of illustration and beauty of diction 
which cannot fail to both impress and charm the reader.’ ’—Methodist Times. 

PAUL’S PRAYERS, and other Sermons. 

“ They are plain eoouKh to be understood by the unlearned, and yet bare 
sufficient richness and cogency to attract tho most cultivated.” 

THE HOLY of HOLIES. A Series of Sermons on the 

14th, 15th, and 10th Chapters of the Gospel by John. 

“No British preacher has unfolded this portion of Scripture in a more 
scholarly style."— North tiritith Daily Mail. 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other Sermons. 

“ Distinguished by the finest scholarship and most exquisite literary finish.” 

__ _ Christian Leader. 

Just Published. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

“THINGS THAT ARE MADE.” Devotional Meditations 

in the Haunts of Nature. By Rev. A. J. BAMFORD, B.A., of Royton. 

The Freeman says: “ Preachers and teachers will And in them many helpful 
suggestions.” 

The Glasgow Herald pays: “They will probably interest and instruct many 
who would an ordinary sermon flee.” 

Now Ready, Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards. Is. 0d., post free. 

THE CHARTER of the CHURCH. Lectures on the Spiri¬ 

tual Principle of Nonconformity. By P. T. FORSYTH, M.A., D.D. 

. ” Explains the position of religions dissent with great force and eloquence.” 

Manchester Guardian. 

Nothing could be more timely than these learned and suirgoBtive lectures.” 

Christian World. 

Twenty-first Thousand. Limp cloth, price 6d., post free. 

OUR PRINCIPLES: a Congregationalist Church Manual. 

By G. B. JOHNSON. 

London : ALEXANDER & 8HEPHEARD, Ltd., 21 and 22, 
Turnival Street, Holboro, W.C. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Vol. VII. (concluding Vol.) in the press. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

A HISTORY of DOGMA. By Dr. Adolph 

HARNACK, Ordinary Professor of Church History in the University, 
and Fellow of the Royal Academy of Science, Berlin. Translated from 
the Third German Edition. Edited by Rev. Professor A. B. BRUCE, D.D. 
•' This valuable work, the translation of which may be justly regarded as 
one of the most important ovents that has happened of recent times to our 
theological literature. We earnestly hope that many of our readers will find it 
possible to procure this and the other works of the Theological Translation 
Library .”—Primitive Methodist Quarterly. 

“No work on Church History in recent times has had the infiuenoe of 
Prof. Harnack’s ' History of Dogma.’ '’-—The Times. 

“.A book which is admitted to be one of the most important theological 

works of the time .”—Daily Sews. 

“The flr«t volume of this great * History of Dogma’ we reviewed wme time 

ago, and it gives us equal pleasure to call attention to this..We take our 

leave of this volume by onoe more calling the attention of our readers to tho 
admirable series of which it forms in itself one of the most important issues.” 

Quarterly Review. 

“ It is needless to expatiate on the value of Harnack’s works tor tnorough 

study no history of Dogma is so full and suggestive as this. Greater praise 
cannot be given to the translation than to say that it is worthy of tno original, 
and that must in justice be said.”— Literature. 

In the press. Sixth Edition, Revised, with 239 Illustrations, a large number of 
which are specially prepared for this edition. 

PRE-HISTORIC TIMES as Illustrated by 

ANCIENT REMAINS and the MANNERS and CUSTOM8 of MODERN 
8AVAGE8. By the Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., 
D.G.L., F.R.S., &c. _ 

Just published. Demy 8vo, cloth, 9s. net. 

A CRITICAL COMMENTARY on the BOOK 

of DANIEL. Designed especially for 8tudents of the English Bible. 
By J. DY'NELEY PRINCE, Ph.D., Professor of Semitic Languages in the 
New York University. 

In the press, to be ready early in October. Demy 8vo. Second Edition, 
Revised and Improved. 

THE FIRST THREE GOSPELS in GREEK 

Arranged To" Parallel Columns. By Rev. COLIN CAMPBELL, D.D., of 
Dundee. _ _ 

Demy 8vo, 460 pp., cloth, 7s. 6d. 

A FREE INQUIRY into the ORIGIN of the 

FOURTH GOSPEL. Written anonymously by a M.A., of CAMBRIDGE. 


Royal 8vo, cloth, 3s. net. 

MEDICAL INDOOR GYMNASTICS; or, 

A 8ystem of Hygiene Exercises for Home Use. To be practised any¬ 
where, without apparatus, or assistance, by young and old of either sex. 
By Dr. D. G. M. SCHRE3ER. 

Just published. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

THE BOOK of BANDER. A Scripture- 

form Story of Past and Present Times. By the Author of " The New 
Koran,” “ The Crucifixion Mystery,” Ac. 

“ There are good things in it."—Literary World. 

“Tho ' Book of Bander’ is a marvellously vivid narrative in Scriptural 

form of the historical progress of the human race.it deserves much pniixo 

.it has a distinct ethical value .”—Westminster Review. 

Just issued. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

PURGATORY. A Translation from Dante 

. in Octosyllabic “ Terza Rime.” By ARTHUR COMPTON AUCHMUTY. 
In the press. 

FARADAY: as Shown by Correspondence. 

Edited by Professor KAHLBAUM, of Basle. 


NEW SERIES. No. 32.-rrics THREE SHILLINGS.—OCTOBER, 1S99. 

MIND: 

A Quarterly Review of Psychology and Philosophy. 

Edited by Dr. G. P. STOUT, 

With tho Co-operation of Professor H. SIDGWICK, Dr. E. CAIRD, Professor 
WARD, and Professor E. B. TITCHENER. 

Contents. — T. Psychological Philosophies. Siiauwokth H. Hodgbox.— II. 
Routine Process. Gustav Stiller. — HI. Philosophical Terminology (II.*. Dr. 
Ferdinand Tonnibs (Translated by Mrs. B. Mom n^ukt). —1 V. The Spatial 
Harmony of Touch and Sight. G. M. Steattow.— V. Kant’s Proof of the Pro- 

S osition, “Mathematical Judgments are One aud All tijntbetical.” Bkucr 
[cEwen. —VI. Critical Notices: C. v. EhreufeU, system der Werttheorie : 
J. 8. Mackenzie. J. P. Durand (I)e Gro$>, Aper^us de Taxinomie Generals: 
B. HosiNquET. H. R. Marshall, Instinct and Reason: R. R. Makktt. H. 
Miinstcrlierg. Psychology and Life : F. C. S. Schiller. —VII. New Books.— 
VIII. Philosophical Periodicals.—IX. Notes: Hegel's Early Studies—A Correo- 
tiou. American Agent for Mind. 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London ; 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh ; 

And 7, Broad Street Oxford. 
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Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OP 
“DIANA TEMPEST.” 

RED POTTAGE. 

By MARY CHOLMONDELEY. 

Cloth, ««. [Beady Oct. »t. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OP 
“A SON OF EMPIRE.” 

THE COLOSSUS. 

By MORLEY ROBERTS. 

Cloth, 6a. [Beady Oct. 17. 


A WINTER IN B2RLIN. 

By MARIE VON BUNSEN. 

Cloth, 5a. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS'. 

HUBERT HERVEY. 

Student and Imperialist. 

A MEMOIR. 

By the Right Hon. EARL GREY, 

Late Administrator of Rhodesia. 

1 vol., demy 8ro, with Photogravure Portrait and 
other Illustrations and a Map, 7s. 6d. 

DAILY NEWS.—** A deeply interesting memoir. 
Men like Hubert Hervey are the salt of the earth. 
They, and not the occasional black sheep on whom a 
certain school of political writers and speakers prefer 
to fasten their gaze, are the true builders of the 
British Empire.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE —“Lord Grey has paid a 
handsome tribute to the memory of a strong and 
interesting personality.** 

MORNING POST.—** At the present hour, when 
all thoughts are turned to the position of British 
power and British citizens in South Africa, the short 
memoir which Earl Grey has compiled and written 
will he read with widespread interest.’* 
SCOTSMAN .—"Earl Grey has done well to write 
this memoir, for though Hubert Hervey’s career was 
short, his life presents much that is worthy of 
admiration and emulation.” 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of DEAN 

MERIVALE. With Selections from his Corre¬ 
spondence. Edited by his Daughter, JUDITH 
ANNE MER1VALE. Demy 8vo, with Portrait. 
10s. 

IN MOORISH CAPTIVITY: an 

Account of the “ Tourmaline ** Expedition to Sus. 
By HENRY M. GREY, a Member of the Expe¬ 
dition. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

TANGWEERA: a Life among 

Gentle Save gee on the Mosquito Coast of Central 
America. By C. NAPIKR HELL, M.I.C.E. Illus¬ 
trated from Sketches by the Author. Domy 8vo, 
10a. [Ocf. 17. 

BRITISH MERCHANT SEA- 

MEN in SAN FRANCISCO. By Rev. JAMES 
FELL. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [Cct. 17. 

ESSENTIALS in RELIGION. 

Sermons delivered in Canterbury Cathedral by 
the Rev. F. J. HOLLAND, Canon of Canterbury. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [Oct. 17. 

ENGLAND in the NINE- 

TEENTH CENTURY. By C. W. OMAN, Author 
of ‘‘A History of England,” “The Art of War," 
&c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

POEMS of GEORGE GRA6BE. 

Selected and Edited by BERNARD HOLLAND, 
M.A. With 7 Photogravure Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, Os. _ [Oct. 17. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 
37, Bedford Street. 


JOHN LANE begs to announce that he will publish on October 24th 

Volume II. of 

THE 

ANGLO-SAXON REVIEW. 

A QUARTERLY MISCELLANY. 


Edited by 

LADY RAHDOLPH SPENCER CHURCHILL. 

Small folio, bound in leather, with a design in gold from an hiatorio binding. Gilt top, price Jle. net. 

OOMVMMV8. 


ON THE BINDING OP THIS VOLUME . 

A MINIATURE MOLOCH. 

The ettrick shepherd . 

MYTH8 OF THE MAGNET . 

SELECTIONS FROM THE LETTERS OF GEOR 

GIANA, DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE. 

A POET'S PRAYER. 

SOME REALITIES OF THE PILGRIM'S PRO 
GRE8S . 


CYRIL DAVENPORT, F.B.A. 

ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 

SIR H. GILZEAN-REID. 

8ILVANUS P. THOMPSON, F.R.8. 

'] EDITED BY THE DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE, 

. STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 

' { JAMES F. FASHAM. 


LA BRUYERB. 

ON CAMEOS, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 

THE MARLBOROUGH GEMS . 

THE ORIENTAL CHARACTER. 

A GARDEN AND A FARM IN NORTH ITALY ... 

RIDET OLYMPUS. 

NATURAL SELECTION IN LITERATURE. 

ANGLING DAYS . 

SIR HENRY IRVING . 

A JOURNEY THROUGH ABYSSINIA . 

THE CASE OF DREYFUS, A JUDICIAL ERROR 

IMPRESSIONS AND OPINIONS . 

NOTES ON THE PORTRAITS. 


THE EARL OF CREWE. 
CYRIL DAVENPORT, F.8.A. 

J. L. GORST. 

ALETHA5A WIBL. 
WILLIAM J. LOCKE. 

W. BROOK ADAMS. 

F. B. MONEY COUTTS. 

L. F. AUSTIN. 

LORD LOVAT. 

S. F. CORNELY. 

LIONEL OUST, F.8.A. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

SEVEN PHOTOGRAVURES AFTER— 

FEDERIGO ZUCCARO. SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. VAN DYCK. 

GORDON CRAIG. ANTONIO MORO. ETC. 


PORTRAIT 

“THE 


SUPPLEMENTS 

TO 

ACADEMY. 1 ’ 


The 


following have appeared, and the numbers containing some of them can still be 
obtained; or Complete Sets may be had separately for 3s. 6d.:— 


BEN JONSON. 

JOHN KEATS. 

SIR JOHN SUCKLING. 

TOM HOOD. 

THOMAS GRAY. 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 
LEIGH HUNT. 

LORD MACAULAY. 

ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

S. T. COLERIDGE. 

CHARLES LAMB. 

MICHAEL DRAYTON. 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 
SAMUEL PEPYS. 

EDMUND WALLER. 

WILKIE COLLINS. 


JOHN MILTON, 
j WILLIAM COWPEB. 

I CHARLES DARWIN. 

ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 

! HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 
I ANDREW MARVELL. 

ROBERT BROWNING. 

THOMAS CARLYLE. 

PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 

CHARLES DICKENS. 

JONATHAN SWIFT. 

WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 
WILLIAM BLAKE. 

SIR RICHARD STEELE. 

ALEXANDER POPE, 
i DOUGLAS JERROLD. 

FRANCIS BACON. 

I HENRIK IBSEN. 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


Rudyard Kipling’s New Book. 

STALKY & CO. 

Extra orown 8vo, red doth, gilt top, 6s. 

NOTICE. — The First Large Edition 
having been exhausted within a 
few diys of publication, a Seoonc 
impression will ready mme- 
diately. 

New Story by the Author of 
“Morrice Buckler.” 

MIRANDA OF 
THE BALCONY. 

By A. E. W. MASON. 

Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6a. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH. —“A bright, engrossing 
book.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—" A story that will 
delight.” 

SPECTATOR.—*' As a story of oxciting incident 
the book is oxcolleut company.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Prom every point of 
view ' Miranda of the Balcony ’ is an excellent novel.” 


8vo, I Os. net. 

PRESENT DAY EGYPT. By 

FREDERIC COURTLAND PENFIKLD, U.8. 
Diplomatic Agent and Consul-General to Egypt, 
1893-97. Illustrated by Paul Philipfotbaux and 
U. Ta i.no r Kbli.v. 


BY ROUNDELL, EARL OF 8ELB0RNE. 

THE CATHOLIC and APOSTOLIC 

CHURCH. Letters to his Son, by ROUNDELL, 
FI R8T EARL of 8ELB0RNE. Globe 8yo, 3s. 6d. 

8yo, 10s. net. 

ROBERT GROSSETESTE, Bishop 

of Lincoln. A Contribution to the Religion*, 
Political, and Intellectual History of the Thir¬ 
teenth Century. By FRANCIS SEYMOUR 
STEVENSON, M.P. 

8vo, 10s. net. 

COLLECTANEA. Essays, Ad- 

dresses, and Revitws. By PERCEVAL M. 
LAI. KENCE, LL.I>.. Judge-President of the High 
Court of Gri(|ua1and, formerly Fellow of Corpus 
Ctiristi College, Cambridge. 

V The Essays deal largely with South African 
(Questions. 


NEW EDITION, REVISED AND CORRECTED. 

ETIENNE DOLET, the Martyr of 

the Renaissance, ] 509-1.>16. A Biography by 
RICHARD COPLEY CHRISTIE, M.A. Pott 
4to, I Os. net. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS 

The New and Cheaper Editions, each Story in 
One Volume, crown 8vo, red cloth, price 2a. t'd.; 
or in green cloth, price 2a., may lie obtained at nl> 
Booksellers’, where a Complete List of the Thirty- 
seven Stories may be seen. 


MACMILLAN A CO., Ltd., London. 


JOHN LANE'S NEW BOOKS. 


READY SHORTLY. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY of 

8ELBORNE. By GILBERT WHITE. With up- 
wards of *00 Illustrations by Edmund H. New. 
Edited by GRANT ALLEN. Foap. 4to, buckram, 
21a net. 

NEW ALBUM BY 0. DANA GIBSON. 

THE EDUCATION of MR. PIPP. 

Containing 80 Full-Page Cartoons. Oblong folio, 
12 in. by 18 in. Uniform with “ Sketches anc 
Cartoons,” Ac. 20s. 

POEMS. By Matthew Arnold 

With an Introduction by A. C. BENSON, and 70 
Illustrations by Henry Ospovat. Crown 8vo, Os. 
net. 

THE GOLDEN AGE. By Kenneth 

GRAHAME. Illustrated with 19 Full-Page Draw¬ 
ings by Maxfleld Parrish, fls. net. 

THE LAND of CONTRASTS. A 

Briton’s View of his American Kin. By JAMES 
FULLARTON MUIRHEAD, Author of Baedeker’s 
Handbooks to Great Britain and United States. 
6s. net. 

THE OTHER SIDE of the SUN : 

Fairy Tales. By EVELYN SHARP. With 8 Full- 
Page Coloured Illustrations by Nellie Syrett. 6s. 

LA FONTAINE’S FABLES. With 

100 Full-Page Illustrations by Percy J. Billing- 
hurst. Uniform with “ A Hundred Fables ui 
rEsop.” Fcap. 4to, 6e. 

PIERRETTE. Fairy Stories. By 

H. de YE RE STACPOOLE. With 20 Full-Page 
Illustrations by Charles Robinson. Crown 8vo, 8s 

GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. With 

upwards of 100 Illustrations by Herbert Cole. 
Large crown 8vo, 6s. 

WALTER CRANE’S PIOTURE 

BOOKS. Is. each. 

Cinderella. Mother Hubbard. 

Valentine and Orson. The Absurd ABC 
The Three Bears. The Fairy Ship. 

This Little Pig. Bed Riding Hood. 

King Luckieboy’s Party. Jack and the Bean- 
The Forty Tbleves. stalk. 

Blue Beard. The Sleeping Beauty. 

Puss In Boots. Baby’s Own Alphabet. 

The above can also he bad in Five Volumes, bound 
in cloth i three toy-books in each volume, and newly- 
written Preface by WALTER CRANE. Price 4e. fld. 
each. 

NEW BOOK BY HELEN MILMAN. 

Uniform with ”In the Garden of Peace.” 

OUTSIDE the GARDEN. With 35 

Illustrations by E. H. New. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

THE SUITORS of APRILLE: a 

Fairy Tale. By NORMAN GAR8TIN. With 20 
Illustrations by Charles Robinson. 4*. 0d. 

A CHILD’S PRIMER of NATURAL 

HISTORY. By OLIVER HERFORD. With 26 
Illustrations by the Author. 4s. 6d. 

THE DECAY of SENSIBILITY, 

and other Essays and Sketches. By STEPHEN 
GWYNN. 6s. not. 

NEW VOLUME OF P0EM8 BY OWEN SEAMAN. 
Author of " The Buttle of tho Bays.” 

IN CAP and BELLS. Fcap. 8vo, 

3b. 0d. not. 

OSBERN and URSYNE A Drama 

in Three \< ts. By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 
3s. (Id. r < 

THE T ! PANSION of WESTERN 

IDT S and the WORLD'S PEACE. By 
CHAuLES WALDSTEIN, Slade Professor at 
Cambridge University. 3s. 6d. 

PAOLO and FRANCESCA: a 

Plav. By STEPHEN PHILLIPS. Ss. 6d. net. 

JACK of ALL TRADES: a Book 

of Nonsense Versos. By J. J. BELL. With 
Illustrations by Charles Robinson. Uniform with 
tho “ New Noah’s Ark.” Fcap. 4to, 3s. (id. 

JOHN LANE, Pabliaher, London and 
New York. 


trow READY. 

Demy 8vo, oloth, 2 vote., price 21s. 

THE 

SOCIAL LIFE of SCOTLAND 

In the 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

By the Bev. H. OBEY GRAHAM. 

NOW READY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, prioe fls. 

RESEARCHES in the 
HISTORY of ECONOMICS. 

By Prof. E. NYS, LL.D. 

Translated by Mrs. N. F. and A. R. DRYHUR8T. 
NOW READY. 

CHEAP ISSUE, in 1 bandy volume, demy 8vo, 
1,232 pp., prioe 16s. net. 

A DICTIONARY 

OF BIRDS. 

By ALFRED NEWTON, M.A., F.R.8., 

Professor of Zoology and Comparative Anatomy in 
the University of Cambridge. 

Assisted by HANS GADOW, F.R.S. With Contribu¬ 
tions from BICHARD LYDEKKEB, B.A., F. B.8., 
CHARLES 8. BOY, M.A., F.B.S., and ROBERT 
W. SHUFELDT, M.D. 

“ The most comprehensive review of the subject of 
ornithology extant, and in it will be found a concise 
summary on most of the important works of ornith¬ 
ology from tho earliest times.”— Nature. 

NOW READY. 

Orown Bvo, doth, prioe fls. 

NELL GWYN’S 

DIAMOND. 

By I. HOOPER, 

Author of “ His Grace o’ tho Gunne,” “A Minister's 
Conversion,” Ac. 

u A stirring novel that will make ‘abifc’ perhaps 
more decided than that achieved by * His Grace o the 
Gunne.’ '—The Literary World. 

NOW READY. 

Orown 8vo, cloth, price 2e. 

QUESTIONS FOR WOMEN 
(AND MEN). 

By HONNOR MORTEN. 

With an Introduction by 
Mrs. HENRY FAWCETT, LL.D. 

“ Miss Morten’s account of women's honourable 
and useful work—lecturing in Wormwood 8ciubbs, 
for instance—is deeply interesting.”— Outlook. 

NOW READY. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, price 21s. 

AFTER BIG GAME IN 

CENTRAL AFRICA. 

Records of a Sportsman from Avgust , 1S04, to 
November , 1S97 , when crossing the Dark 
Continent from the Mnitli of the Zambesi to 
the French Congo. 

With a Map of tho Routo and over Sixty 
Illustrations. 

By EDOUARD FOa, F.R.G.S. 

Translated from the French, with an Introduction, 
By FREDERIC LEES. 

**M. Foa, whose book has just been published, is 
entitled to take rauk with the greatest English 
hunters—Gordon-Camming, 8elous, Kirby, and Sir 
Samuel Baker. The book is fall of exciting adven¬ 
tures and interesting observations on the habits of 
wild animals.”— St. Jantfs’s Gazette. 

A. & C. BLACK, Sobo Square, London, W, 
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The Literary Week. 

Mr. Lecky’s new book, to be published by Messrs. 
Longmans next week, is called The Map of Life : Conduct 
and Character , and therein an attempt is made to answer 
most of the ethical questions which beset the conscientious 
citizen of the world. Mr. Lecky takes as his motto the 
well-known saying of Tocqueville: “ La vie n’est pas un 
plaisir ni une douleur, mais une affaire grave dont nous 
sommes charges, et qu’il faut conduire et terminer 11 notre 
honneur.” On looking through the synopsis of contents 
we note several subjects on which Mr. Lecky’s opinion will 
be peculiarly interesting at this moment. Among these 
are the Jameson Raid, modem Ritualism, and moral com¬ 
promise in war. 


Last week Mr. Kipling rhymed in the Timet on the 
Transvaal crisis, and this week Mr. Swinburne has con¬ 
tributed to the same paper his word on the situation, in the 
form of a rather difficult sonnet with no break between 
octave and sestet. Mr. Kipling, it will be remembered, 
neglected, until the day alter, to declare his poem free 
from copyright in this country, and other editors, bearing 
in mind, perhaps, the strict views on copyright which the 
Times has lately shown itself to cherish, neglected even 
then to take advantage of the offer. Profiting by Mr. 
Kipling’s delay, Mr. Swinburne, on the day of issue, 
labelled his sonnet not copyright. It was quoted to a 
small extent; but a sonnet is not, of course, the way to 
reach the people. The people are reached by ballad or 
song. 


Ma. Swinburne’s sonnet, indeed, would have been 
better unprinted. This is not a time for vilifying our 
enemies in terms of which right-thinking Englishmen 
must feel ashamed. Moreover, as patriotic verse the 
thing is nought. Patriotic verse should be straight, virile, 
and should leap to the understanding. Look at the con¬ 
cluding lines: 

Scarce we hear 

Foul tongues that blacken God’s dishonoured name 
With prayers turned curses and with praise found shame 
Defy the truth whose witness now draws near 
To scourge these dogs, agape with jaws afoam, 

Down out of life. Strike, England, and strike home. 

We ask, are the Boers dogs ? Are their jaws agape with 
foam ? Are they not rather resolute men who have set 
their teeth to defend their country—though mistaken, if 
you like ? Mr. Swinburne’s sonnet is not patriotic poetry; 
it is not poetry of any kind; it is hysteria. 


Mr. Alfred Austin has, so far, written no special poem 
to hit the moment, although his views concerning English 
attempts against Boer oppression are well known. He 
has, however, presented fifty copies of his Songs of Eng¬ 
land for distribution on transports conveying our men to 
Africa. 


Mr. W. H. Mallock has transliterated the Wisdom of 
Lucretius into a poem in the measure of FitzGerald’s Omar 


Khayyam. The poem will appear in the December number 
of Lady Randolph Churchill’s Review. Subsequently, with 
a prefatory essay and a literal translation of the passages 
transformed in the verses, it will be published in a volume. 

We understand that the paper on London in Blackwood't 
Magazine , which has attracted some attention, was from 
Mr. G. S. Street’s pen. 

Mrs. Tyndall’s biography of John Tyndall has again 
been thrown back, and it is now impossible to assign any 
definite time for its appearance. It would have been par¬ 
ticularly interesting to have been able to read the work 
side by side with the Life of Huxley, which is to be ready 
in a few days. 

The false rumour that Mr. Rider Haggard has gone to 
British Columbia to take up some mines there has given 
the ingenious journalist an excellent opening for em¬ 
broidery. As we stated last week, the real traveller is 
another Mr. Haggard altogether. None the less we find 
the following in an American paper just to hand: 

H. Rider Haggard in Canada. 

THE FAMOUS NOVELIST TRAVELLING INCOGNITO. 
Author of King Solomon’s Mines has mining interests in the 
Canadian Northwest that are not myths—Gathering 
material for a mining camp story. 

Vancouver, B.C., Sept. 22.—-Mr. H. Rider Haggard, 
author of King Solomon’s Mines and other works of fiction, 
has been in this city for over a week, and is now at Skag- 
way with Lord Hamilton. The famous English writer is 
travelling incognito, and while here succeeded in keeping 
his identity from becoming generally known. . . The author 
of She has never been in the Canadian north before, and he 
may while there gather material for a work which will 
embody his experiences in the mining camps of British 
Columbia. 

It will be interesting to learn how long it will be before 
this myth is entirely dissipated. 

We are requested to state that the forecast of Mr. 
Stephen Phillips’s Paolo and Francesca which appeared in 
the Daily Mail of Wednesday was unauthorised. The 
quotations, which had been taken from an early draft of 
the tragedy, are no longer representative, and the plot 
was incorrectly given. 

The negotiations which have been long pending for the 
purchase of the St. James's Gazette are now concluded, and 
the paper has passed from the possession of Mr. Steinkopff 
into that of a syndicate. Mr. Hugh Chisholm remains in 
the editorial chair. The St. James's Budget is also to be 
revived, but not again as an illustrated weekly. The old 
battle of the Budgets has indeed ceased. A few years ago 
there were the Pall Mall Budget , the St. James’s Budget , 
and the Westminster Budget , all vieing with each to give 
the best sixpennyworth of picture and article. And now 
the Pall Mall Budget is no more, the Westminster is again 
at threepence, and the St. James’s is to be once again 
without illustrations. Its old editor, Mr. Penderel Brod- 
hurst, returns to his post. 
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The latest of the pocket editions to reach us is, in one 
way at least, the most striking and satisfactory of them 
all. Its name is the “ New Century Library,” its publishers 
Messrs. Nelson & Sons, and the first volume is The Poet- 
humous Paper* of the Pickwick Club, complete. It is in that 
word “ complete ” that the special merit of Messrs. Nelson’s 
edition resides. Hitherto Pickwick has had to be split up 
into two or three volumes, a division which has to a large 
extent neutralised the advantages of compactness which a 
pocket edition should possess. But Messrs. Nelson, by 
using India paper, have been enabled to present a complete 
Pickwick of 845 pages, printed in a large type, in a volume 
half an inch thick, 4J- by 6 inches in superficies, and 
weighing only four ounces. All pedestrians and travellers 
who like to have a book about them should be grateful to 
the makers of India paper. The “New Century ” books are 
to be published month by month, after Dickens coming 
Scott and Thackeray. 


Apropos of pocket editions, we may mention that Messrs. 
Dent’s “ Temple” edition of Scott, in forty-eight volumes, 
is now complete, and their “ Temple ” Dickens, running 
to thirty-two volumes, has been carried as far as it can be 
until the copyrights of the remaining books are exhausted. 


Last Saturday’s Daily News contained a very interesting 
character-sketch of John Hylands, the millionaire whose 
wealth has put Manchester into the possession of the 
Althorp Library, from the pen of Dr. Parker, who knew 
him well. We quote two passages: 

The simplicity of his life had its occasional drawbacks, 
not, indeed, very serious, yet not without comical signifi¬ 
cance. I well remember two public men dining with him, 
and, ^though they were preachers, they really did know 
the difference between real champagne and even the best 
sorts of nettle beer. As they were both eminent ministers, 
I will not credit them with a finer discrimination; it is 
enough that, to my certain knowledge, their palates were 
not absolutely paralysed. Would they take sherry ? Yes. 
Each took a critical sip, and looked at the other. To me, 
as a young teetotaller, the look had some kind of occult 
meaning which a raw countryman could not be expected 
to discern. Would they take claret ? Yes. One mouthful 
was enough. Would they taste the Madeira ? Thanks. 
No. They were not dyspeptic; they were only sensible 
and discerning. All wines were alike to the hospitable 
but abstemious host. So were all tobaccos, for he probably 
hardly knew the difference between golden shag and black 
twist. Had it been otherwise, the John Hylands Library 
might never have been heard of. The world owes nothing 
to gluttons and wine-bibbers. The two critical guests have 
left nothing behind them; John Eylands has left a library 
worthy of his city and the nation. 


Mr. Rylands’s own literary tastes were hardly in accord 
with the purchase of the Spencer books. Says Dr. Parker: 

I remember Mr. Eylands telling me that he had collected 
twenty thousand metrical pieces. The blank books into 
which the hymns were pasted became quite a considerable 
library. Each series was in order, reference being simpli¬ 
fied by copious indices. The other issue was still more re¬ 
markable. On one occasion Mr. Eylands said to me : 
“Just as I can tell almost by a glance at my book how 
many pieces of cloth, and how many yards of ribbon, are 
in my warehouse, so I want to be able to show in the 
easiest possible way exactly and completely what the Bible 
says upon any of its own subjects.” This idea he carried 
out at great expense. His plan was to take the Authorised 
Version just as it stands, and number its paragraphs from 
one up to hundreds. The numbers were in large type. 
The margin of the Bible was very wide, and the numbers 
were set boldly upon it. To accompany the Bible Mr. 
Eylands published a book of subjects, such as Atonement, 
Baptism, Consecration, Festivals, Sacrifices, and the like, 
and under each of these subjects were printed all the 
numbers of paragraphs referring to it. So by keeping the 
Bible and the key side by side the reader could at once 


see everything in the Bible upon any particular subject. 
This was a new form of a concordance of subjects in 
contradistinction to a concordance of words. 

It is a far cry from this ingenious hobby to the “ Mazarin 
Bible ” of 1540-55—one of the chief Althorp treasures, now 
Manchester’s—to the “ Pfister Bible,” to the “ Mentz 
Bible ” of 1462, and all the other priceless specimens which 
John Rylands’s wealth has given to his city. 


We have received from Mr. J. Rochelle Thomas, the 
antiquarian, a circular relating to two oak chests which he 
has recently acquired, and for which, under the belief that 
they were Shakespeare’s, he is asking £400. They were 
bought, it seems, at the sale of the contents of Shake¬ 
speare’s house at Stratford-on-Avon, in 1847, by the late 
Charles Shrewsbury Butler, M.P., and have now passed 
into Mr. Thomas’s hands. The reproduction in this circular 
of the title-page of the 1847 catalogue was a pleasant 
thought. The sale was conducted by the great George 
Robins, for whom, as many good stories go to prove, 
nothing but superlatives existed. If a house had a decent 
garden, it straightway “positively, gentlemen, reeks of 
roses ”; if the song of birds were hemxl thereabouts, “ I can 
assure you, gentlemen, that you can hardly sleep for nightin¬ 
gales.” The present catalogue describes Shakespeare’s 
house as “ the truly heart-stirring relic of a most glorious 
eriod, and of England’s immortal bard ” and “ the most 
onoured monument of the greatest genius that ever 
lived.” This is not Robins at his best, but it will serve. 


“A Rival M.P.” has taken in hand one of the poems 
on “ Winter ” submitted to us for competition a week 
or so ago, and has treated it by a process which may 
be called improvement by elision. This is the poem, 
the suggested omissions being enclosed between square 
brackets, and such new words as the omissions make 
necessary being given in italics: 

Winter. 

Some folks may sigh for summer days, 

To [laze and] droam among the flowers; 

Give me old winter’s breezy ways, 

The north wind’s [sparkling] frosty hours. 

To feel the warm, enkindled blood 

Eun [circling] to my glad heart’s core, 

To say with Schiller “ Oh, ’tis good 
To [be a]live,” and wish no more. 

To glide along the crispy ice 
With newly sharpened, [well-cut] skates; 

Each day to find a new device 

For threes and dainty [figure] eights. 

And thro’ the woody copse to wend, 

[Our way] Hand joined in hand, some night 

When winter stars to Love’s eyes lend 
A newer [note, a] gladder light. 

Within the fireside’s ingle nook, 

As [So still and] quiet as a mouse, 

She knitting, I with pipe and book— 

The [My favourite,] A thjcI in the House. 

Warmed by the yule-log’s cheerful light, 

Her words [of love] will seem more tender, 

What memories we’ll weave at night!— 

Four feet upon a [brass-bound] fender. 

It does not necessarily follow that a poem is better because 
its metre is rendered more brisk. One metre suits one 
subject, one another. But we do not think that in the 
present instance any harm has been done by the emenda¬ 
tions. In his Letters to Fanny Kemble, it may be remembered, 
FitzGerald shows how injurious to a poem of Burns similar 
treatment can be. If any reader can suggest a well-known 
poem which would benefit by a similar process of elision 
we should be interested. 
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The Boys' Own Paper —or the B.O.P., as it is affec¬ 
tionately called—has seen many rivals start up since it 
was first issued, twenty-one years ago; but it has beaten 
them all. And it is now as strong and popular as ever, 
and still under the same editor, Mr. G. A. Hutchinson, 
who prepared the first number. As some celebration of 
the B.O.P .'s majority, a dinner has been arranged at the 
Holborn Restaurant for Tuesday, October 31, when past 
and present contributors, literary and artistic, will be 
present, as well as a number of “ Old Boys.” The price 
of the tickets has been limited to 5s., and to ensure seats 
early application should be made to the Hon. Sec. of the 
Dinner Committee, Mr. W. J. Gordon, Hillside, Thur- 
leigh-road, Balham, S.W. 


Jealous rivals of Mr. Guy Boothby who have hitherto 
been unable to see what there is “ in him,” will find his gifts 
codified carefully in the current Blackwood. Under the 
title “ Fashion in Fiction,” an anonymus critic inquires 
into the success of Mr. Boothby, Mr. Sheldon, and Mr. 
Silas K. Hocking. The writer suggests that their extra¬ 
ordinary vogue is not due to especial merit, but to their 
recognition that, whereas other fashions in fiction are con¬ 
tinually changing, “three have kept a permanent hold 
upon the world’s attention. Detectives, mysticism, and 
theology seem never to pall.” Mr. Boothby adheres to 
detectives and mysticism; Mr. Sheldon and Mr. Hocking 
go in for theology. The result of this article will not, we 
trust, mean that some of the other leaders of fashion in 
fiction will go in for theology too. More tolerable far 
are detectives and mysticism. 


Apeopos of the sedulous supply of the public with 
exactly what the public wants, there is a guileless letter 
in the current Author which should kindle envy in many a 
budding novelist. It runs thus: 

Does it occur to some of the failures who write to you 
that some men make a tolerable income out of fiction 
alone P Personally, I started as a journalist and proved 
myself eminently incompetent. At the present moment if 
I do write an article 1 do it badly, and at the cost of 
prodigious labour. But fiction comes more easily to me, 
and in financial return has already brought me £4,000 
during this current year. I do not live in London, neither 
do I log-roll. I am not conscious of knowing a single 
human being who writes reviews. But I take note of 
what the public wants, and I supply it to the best of my 
ability. In one point I quite agree with your former corre¬ 
spondents, I never consider that I am adequately remune¬ 
rated. I should much prefer £8,000 or £16,000. In fact, 
I could enjoy £32,000. Bnt in the meanwhile £4,000 does 
not seem bad earning (for three-quarters of a year) for a 
man who much prefers (and employs) enjoyment to labour. 

Yachtsman. 

This is truly the golden age for mediocre narrators. 


Me. Dooley, in the Westminster Gazette, on the Bertillon 
system of identifying criminals, is immense: “Ye know 
Bertillon. . . . He’s th’ la-ad that invinted th’ system iv 
detictive wurruk med aisy that they use down in the 
Cinthral polis-station. I mind wanst afther ’twas inthro- 
jooced th’ loot says to Andy Rahan—he’s a sergeant 
now, be hivins—he says, ‘ Go out,’ he says, ‘ an’ fetch 
in Mike McGool, th’ safe robber,’ he says. ‘ Here’s 
his description,’ he says. ‘Eyelashes, eight killomethres 
long; eyes, blue an’ assymethrical; jaw, bituminous; 
measurement, fr’m abaft th’ left ear to base iv maxillory 
glan’s, four hectograms; a r-red scar runnin’ fr’m th’ 
noomogasthric narve to th’ sicond dorsal verteebree,’ he 
says. ’Tis so; I have th’ description at home in th’ cash 
dhrawer.’ Well, Andy come in about six o’clock that 
night lookin’ as though he’d been thryin’ to r-run a fut 
race acrost a pile iv scrap ir’n, an’ says he: ‘ Loot,’ he 
says. ‘I’ve got him,’ he says. ‘I didn’t take th’ 


measure mints,’ he says, ‘ because whin I pulled out th’ 
tape line he rowlod me eighty hectograms down th’ 
sthreet,’ he says. ‘ But ’tis Mike McGool,’ he says. ‘ I 
don’t know anything about his noomogasthric narves,’ he 
says, ‘ but I reco’nized his face,’ he says. ‘ I’ve r-run him 
in fifty times,’ he says.” 


Matjbcs Jokai, the Hungarian patriot, and the author of 
almost oountless vigorous and absorbing romances, has 
been taking the readers of the Magyar journal Nemzet 
into his confidence, much as certain men of note in this 
country have been confiding their histories to Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor. “Every good man,” says Jokai (we quote 
from the translation made by the Morning Pod's Vienna 
correspondent), “is attended by two guardian angels—the 
good angel and the angel of wickedness. The bad angel 
always gives him sound, profitable, worldly-wise advice; 
the good angel urges him on to deeds of Quixotic folly. 
There is a date—March 15, 1848—of vast importance in 
Hungarian history. On the eve of this day I, with a 
whole company of enthusiastic spirits, swore to take my 
part in an effort for freedom for the liberation of Hungary 
from the heavy yoke of Austria. My bad angel told me 
that I was a fool, a visionary, a madman, and urged me to 
take to my heels while there was yet time. My good 
angel, on the contrary, reminded me that I had pledged 
my word of honour, and that I was engaged in a good 
cause. If my bad angel had prevailed I might possibly 
have in after years attained the dizzy eminence of the 
Burgomastership of some obscure provincial town, but I 
should not have become the author of a hundred books, 
while Hungary would not regard that day as one of the 
most glorious in her annals if prudence had outweighed 
goodness.” 


Jokai, who has recently taken a young wife, then 
describes the happiness of his first marriage, although 
there again he had been urged on by the angel of Quixotic 
folly and dissuaded by her worldly-wise sister. The sum 
of it therefore is: “ Be good men and true, rather than 
prudent or worldly-wise.” 

“ Is it ‘ Gilian the Dreamer’ or Neil the Dreamer? ” is the 
question which some readers of Mr. Neil Munro’s new 
story have been asking. As a matter of fact, we believe, 
Gilian is the only fictional character in Mr. Munro’s book. 
All the others had their counterparts in real life, and their 
descendants are still to the fore once deeply interested in the 
tale that so intimately concerns them. Of course, in 
GOian’s there must be much of Mr. Munro’s own early 
imaginings, but the author’s career has shown that he can 
grasp the substance without bothering overmuch about the 
dream. The work on which Mr. Munro is at present 
engaged is in a more romantic style than anything he has 
done. 


Fabulists are many, but only the few are chosen. Mr. 
Crossland’s Literary Parables set many minds at work on 
this piquant form of literature, but we have not been able 
to print their efforts. The fable which follows, by Mr. 
Gautier de Nogent, is more to the point: 

A Complaint. 

There was once a young nobleman who wished to write 
a great work, so. after considering for many nights, he said 
to a Sage: “Give me a subject whereon to write, for I 
would be a great author.” 

“ Go into the world as a poor man, and learn,” said the 
Sage. 

After a year the young man returned, saying: “ I have 
written many chapters, but no one will publish them.” 

Then the Sage replied: * ‘ Go to the publisher as a rich 
man.” 

Many moons went by before the young man came 
again. 
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“ The book is printed and published, but no one will 
read it,” he complained. 

“ Even so,” quoth the Sage; *' I can do no more.” 


“The latest advance puff,” writes a correspondent, “needs 
the author of The Book of Snobs to deal adequately with it. 
‘ Mr. Anthony Hope,’ it runs, in the Bookman , 1 is speaking 
with warm praise of the young Duchess of Sutherland’s 
new novel. She calls it One Hoar and the Next. It is a 
story concerning itself with the East End, and particularly 
with labour agitations.’ This is very ingenious. Success 
and rank, the two gods of the ordinary person, join hands, 
and when the time comes the publisher will reap his 
harvest. Mr. Hall Caine, I expect soon to read, has great 
hopes of the new series of Leaves from a Journal in the 
Highlands which Her Majesty is thinking of issuing.” 


In a recent number we printed an adaptation by Mr. 
Paul Swinburne of Begnier’s epitaph. A correspondent, 
Mr. B, Beverley, offers this alternative version : 

I’ve lived without a single thought, 

Obeying simply as I ought, 

Sweet Nature’s law or whim; 

And so I much astonied be 

That Death has dared to think of me, 

Who never thought of him. 

“I apologise to Eegnier and yourself,” adds Mr. Beverley, 
“ for the introduction of ‘ whim.’ Perhaps you will 
pardon : I am sure Eegnier would.” We cannot be 
behind Eegnier in magnanimity ; we pardon too. 


Undeb the title “ Popular Studies in Mythology, 
Eomance, and Folklore ” Mr. Nutt is issuing a series of 
handy little sixpenny pamphlets which those schoolmasters 
who care to touch on these subjects should find of the 
greatest use. An introduction to Celtic and Mediaeval 
Eomance, by Mr. Alfred Nutt, comes first, and then 
“ Folklore : What is It and What is the Good of It?” by 
Mr. E. S. Hartland, the President of the Folklore Society. 
Among the other numbers arranged for are: “ The 
Fables of iEsop,” by Mr. Joseph Jacobs; “ Ossian, and 
the Literature Connected with his Name,” by Mr. Alfred 
Nutt; “ A Survey of Arthurian Eomance,” by Miss Jessie 
L. Weston ; “ The Fairy Mythology of Shakespeare ” ; 
“ Cuchulinn, the Irish Achilles” ; “The Troubadours and 
Their Times ” ; and “ Wagner and Northern Mythology.” 


Bibliographical. 

The largely increased interest taken in the stage to-day 
is illustrated by the announcement of a book on Barry 
Sullivan and his contemporaries. This is hero-worship 
indeed. That Sir Henry Irving should be about to find 
in Mr. Hiatt yet another biographer is intelligible enough, 
for he is the legitimate successor of Macready and Charles 
Kean. But—Barry Sullivan ! That respectable old-school 
actor is inferior even to Charles Calvert (who has never 
yet been “biographed”) in interest for students of the 
stage. He “created” very few notable parts (among 
them, however, being Valence in “Colombo’s Birthday”), 
and he did nothing whatever for the illustration of Shake¬ 
speare, though it was as an expositor of Shakespeare that 
he was best known. He was essentially a player of the 
second—of even the third—class; and, without prejudging 
the forthcoming work, I venture to think that all the 
biography of Sullivan that is needed was supplied half 
a dozen years ago, when Mr. W. J. Lawrence published a 
little memoir which ran only to a hundred pages. 

During the present season we seem likely to have at least 
as much autobiography as biography. The reminiscences 


of Sir Algernon West, Dean Merivale, and Sir Edward 
Bussell have long been promised. Now come announce¬ 
ments of the autobiographies of Mr. Bobert Buchanan and 
Mr. Kegan Paul. I find that the younger literary men do 
not quite realise that Mr. Buchanan is (as things go nowa¬ 
days) a veteran. He is in his fifty-ninth year. His first 
book (it was of verse) was published more than thirty 
years ago, his first novel about twenty-five years ago. Then 
came a period during which he sought fame and fortune 
as a playwright. Of Mr. Buchanan’s journalistic experi¬ 
ences not much is known, or, if known, recollected. How 
many remember the weekly paper called Light, in which he 
wielded for a time the editorial thunder-bolt ? 

We all expect a good deal from the Memories of Mr. 
Kegan Paid, one of whose distinctions is that he is not 
in the current edition of Who's Who. The man-in-the- 
street knows of Mr. Paul only as a publisher of books. 
The reading world has not yet forgotten that Mr. Paul 
has written books as well as published them— e.g., his 
Biographical Sketches, dating back some fifteen or sixteen 
years; his Faith and Unfaith (and other Essays), now 
more than eight years old; his Confessio Viatoris, now 
nearly eight yeart old; and his little brochure on Miracle, 
published in 1892. He has also translated Huysmans, 
and this year he gave us a volume of poems. Sir Edward 
Bussell, whose That Reminds Me should soon be in our 
hands, has not touched literature at many points. He has 
been an editor in the first plaoe, a dramatic critic in the 
second ; and it is in the latter capacity that he has figured 
as an author. Did he not write and issue a Study of 
Hamlet, inspired by Sir Henry Irving’s royal Dane ? 
Assuredly he was part author of a little book on Ibsen on 
His Merits, and also author of a lecture on Ibsen, pub¬ 
lished some four or five years since. 

There is no end to the ingenuity of the anthologists. 
The very latest instance of it is the promise of a volume of 
Prayersfrom the Poets. I suppose there is nothing you cannot 
pick out of the corpus poetarum if you do but look for it 
long enough. It was only the other day that someone 
compiled a little collection of prayers from the works of 
men of letters. But I fancy (I may be wrong) that these 
were all in prose. Who was it said, “I never pray, but I 
have aspirations all day long ” ? There are more aspira¬ 
tions than set prayers, I suspect, in the world of the belles 
lettres. 

Very welcome will be The Backwater of Life, and Other 
Essays, by the late James Payn. One wishes that that 
gentle humorist had written more in this literary form than 
he did. One recalls with pleasure, not only his two books 
of recollections, but his Private Views and his Holiday 
Tasks, published respectively in the early and the late 
eighties. No doubt he gave up to his weekly notes in the 
Illustrated London News much which would have had 
permanent life and value had it been set forth in the essay 
form. 

Certain of Dr. John Brown’s essays and sketches are to 
be issued, I see, at sixpence apiece, which is all very well; 
but there are many, I believe, who would like to have the 
opportunity of buying all Dr. Brown’s works, in volume 
form, at a reasonable price. Now, I believe the Horee 
Subsccivce are to be acquired only in three volumes and at 
half a guinea (less discount). Could not something cheaper 
be tried? 

Great wits jump. No sooner do we grasp the fact that 
Mrs. Hugh Bell is going to give us a book (formerly a 
pamphlet) on Conversational Openings than we are told to 
expect from another lady, not so well known in the world 
of authorship, a booklet on The Gentle Art of Good Talking. 
The latter will cost but one shilling—a small price for 
instruction in an admittedly useful art. 

The Bookwokm. 
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Reviews. 

Mr. Kipling as Recruiting Sergeant. 

Stalky Co. By Rudyard Kipling. (Macmillan & Co. 6s.) 

Wiikthkr or not Mr. Kipling claims to have set before 
us the whole boy, or only a special acquaintance of his 
own, we do not know; but if Stalky $■ Co., as we half 
suspect, purports to tell the truth where Erie, Dean 
Fairar’s famous story (and Mr. Kipling’s bugbear), only 
romances, we must say at once that it comes short of that 
ambition. The impression of boy life conveyed by Erie is 
not more false than that given by Stalky <$- Co., but the 
two pictures are the poles asunder. Dean Farrar’s weak¬ 
ness for sentiment is quite equalled by Mr. Kipling’s 
infatuation for might. One is as wrong as the other. 
The real boy comes somewhere between the two; you will 
find more of him in Ton Brown and Tom Sawyer than any¬ 
where else. Mr. Kipling for once is caught tripping. In 
his endoavour to recapture his youth he has remembered 
everything but youth’s immaturity. The escapades of 
youth are here, the joy of living, the high spirits; but a 
cleverness beyond all credence has been superimposed. 
The attempt to make forcible dialogue and successful 
strategy has been too much for the author, and fidelity to 
the fact has gone overboard in the interests of the yarn. 
We cannot believe that even at Westward Ho! Mr. 
Kipling’s own school, three boys ever existed with so com¬ 
plete a theory of life, such rapid and accurate powers of 
deduction, such uncanny sagacity, such unwavering dis- 
regard of the feelings of others, and such brutal and un¬ 
flagging wit, as 8talky, M'Turk, and Beetle. Mr. Kipling 
is entitled to idealise his puppets if he likes, and yet we 
have for so long come to look to him for genuine efforts to 
depict people as they are that it is with difficulty that the 
mind is adjusted to this new phase. We shall express the 
matter more clearly, perhaps, by saying that in these 
narratives of the adventures of three boys for the dis¬ 
comfiture of masters or other enemies, ahd the glorification 
of themselves, the thought, the arrangement, and the 
orderly accomplishment are adult, the conditions and 
language—and that only approximately — alone being 
boyish. Now although the child is the father of the man, 
and all the rest of it, there is yet a vast difference between 
a boy’s ways and a man’s ways. Mr. Kipling seems to us 
to have overlooked that difference altogether. 

He has also so overdone the book that it has to be 
pronounced his least satisfactory work. There is a 
piling on of youthful brutality beyond all need, a lack of 
selective skill. Had Stalky §■ Co. been a whole-hearted 
attempt at realism, a genuine effort to portray the boy, we 
should make no such objections. But it is nothing of’ the 
kind: the whole boy, indeed, would no more bear setting 
down in black and white than the whole man. Tfanliapi 
being, then, out of the question, it remains that Mr. Kipling 
might have made a far better book. For the moment his 
instinct for the best stories has left him: he has let in 
a very flood of the second best. “In Ambush” and 
“_A Little Prep.,” the best things here (as good in their 
kind as one could wish), make some of their companions 
appear singularly unnecessary. “An Unsavoury Inter¬ 
lude,” “The Impressionists,” “The Moral Reformers”— 
no one of these is worth the amount of spirit and literary 
power which Mr. Kipling has put into them. “An 
Unsavoury Interlude ” in particular is quite unworthy—a 
story which relates how the three heroes, having been 
accused of neglecting to wash themselves, retaliate by 
hiding a putrid cat in their traducers’ house. Boys 
doubtless do such things, and for an oral yarn the incident 
would serve; but when a man of genius sits down to 
elaborate the affair we feel that he is expending himself 
wantonly. The thing does not matter, is not worth the 
doing, especially by the same hand that gave us the 


beautiful gravity of the Jungle Books. However, to 
balance the less worthy or unworthy chapters there are 
the two that we have named, which are of the first-class of 
boisterous school story. These, though often unnecessarily 
exuberant, justify themselves; and, if we had our way, 
Mr. Kipling’s reputation as a delineator of boy life in a 
military nursery should rest on them alone. We quote 
from “ In Ambush ” the passages describing part of the 
conversation of the three when confined to their dormitory 
for a crime they did not commit: 

“ We’ve got him—got him on the Caudine Toasting- 
fork ! ” said Stalky, after those hints were taken. “ King 
’ll have to prove his charges up to the giddy hilt.” 

“ Too much ticklee, him bust,” Beetle quoted from a 
book of his reading. “ Didn't I say he’d go pop if we lat 
nn bide ? ” 

“No prep., either, O ye incipient drunkards,” said 
M’Turk, “and it’s trig night too. Hullo! Here’s our 
dear friend Foxy. More tortures, Foxibus f ” 

“ I’ve brought you something to eat, young gentlemen,” 
said the Sergeant from behind a crowded tray. Their 
wars had ever been waged without malice, and a suspicion 
floated in Foxy’s mind that boys who allowed themselves 
to be tracked bo easily might, perhaps, hold something in 
reserve. Foxy had served through the Mutiny, when early 
and accurate information was worth much. 

“ I—I noticed you ’adn’t ’ad anything to eat, an’ I 
spoke to Gumbly, an’ he said you wasn’t exactly cut off 
from supplies. So I brought up this. It’s your potted 
’am tin, ain’t it, Mr. Corkran ? ” 

“Why, Foxibus, you’re a brick,’’ said Stalky. “I 
didn’t think you had this much — what’s the word, 
Beetle ? ” 

“ Bowels,” Beetle replied promptly. “ Thank yon, 
Sergeant. That’s young Carter’s potted ham. though.” 

“ There was a C on it. I thought it was Mr. Corkran’s. 
This is a very serious business, young gentlemen. That’s 
what it is. I didn’t know, perhaps, but there might be 
something on your side which you hadn’t said to Mr. 
Sling or Mr. Prout, maybe.” 

“ There is. Heaps, Foxibus.” This from Stalky through 
a full mouth. 

“ Then yon see, if that was the case, it seemed to me 
I might represent it, quiet so to say, to the ’Bad when he 
asks me about it. I’ve got to take ’im the charges to¬ 
night. an’—it looks bad on the face of it.” 

“ ’Trocious bad, Foxy. Twenty-seven cuts in the Gym 
before all the school, and public expulsion. * Wine is a 
mocker, strong drink is ragin’,’ ” quoth Beetle. 

Subsequently they visited the Head: 

“ Good evening,” said he, when the three appeared 
under escort. “I want your undivided attention for a 
few minutes. You’ve known me for five years, and I’ve 
known you for—twenty-five. I think we understand one 
another perfectly. I am now going to pay you a 
tremendous compliment. (The brown one, please, Ser¬ 
geant. Thanks. You needn’t wait.) I’m going to 
execute you without rhyme, Beetle, or reason. I know 
you went to Colonel Dabney’s covers because you were 
invited. I’m not even g ing to send the Sergeant with a 
note to ask if your statement is true, becausH I am con¬ 
vinced that, on this occasion, you have adhered strictly to 
the truth. I know, too, that you were not drinking. 
(You can take off that virtuous expression, M‘Turk, or I 
shall begin to fear you don’t understand me.) There is 
not a flaw in any of your characters. And that is why I 
am going to perpetrate a howling injustice. Your reputa¬ 
tions have been injured, haven’t they ? You have been 
disgraced before the house, haven’t you ? You have a 
peculiarly keen regard for the honour of your house, 
haven’t you P Well, now I am going to lick you.” 

Six apiece was their portion upon that word. 

“And this, I think”—the head replaced the canc, and 
flung the written charge into the waste-paper basket— 
“covers the situation. When you find a variation from 
the normal—this will be useful to you in later life—always 
meet him in an abnormal way.” 

We have used the phrase, boy life in a military nursery, 
because it must be remembered that that is what Mr. 
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Kipling has set out to paint. Stalky Sf Co. is the book of 
empire-makers in the making, a fact which must be kept 
steadily in mind if one is to come through to the last 
page without qualms, or, indeed, come through to the last 
page at all. For empires are not made in accordance with 
the precepts of the fifth chapter of Matthew, or even 
of the ordinary citizen of the world, and empire-makers 
are a kind of boy in whom the softer emotions have 
no place, and in whom any cultivation of the delicacies 
is discouraged. The qualities which are most needed 
on our frontiers are the qualities which Mr. Kipling 
holds up for admiration. It is not so much Young 
England that is represented here as Young Fighting 
England, in whom there cannot be too much of 
quickness of thought and swiftness of decisive action, 
and who is successful only in so far as he is 
also merciless, adamant, and domineering. Courageous, 
too; although, curiously, Mr. Kipling leaves us to 
form our own conclusions as to his heroes’ personal 
valour. Their victories are for the most part victories of 
diplomacy and vicarious blows. Stalky, we know from 
the last story, became a worthy soldier; but at school 
the three despised cricket with all their hearts, avoided 
football except under compulsion, and, so far as their his¬ 
torian informs us, fought no fights. On the other hand 
they once ill-treated a cow (although Mr. Kipling has not 
included the account of the incident in this volume), and in 
the course of curing two bullies of bullying their own 
experiments in that art reached a point of horrible 
atrocity. Hence, although for soldiers this is one of the 
most congenial collections of yams that they are likely 
to get for some time, and for Volunteers and the military- 
minded it is hardly less admirable, for the Czar and 
for peace-loving and all gentle-souled readers it will 
be well nigh impossible. Mr. Kipling, as apostle of 
muscle and aggressive Imperialism, has uttered many 
battle-cries in his time ; but this is his completest incite¬ 
ment to war, his crowning achievement as the supreme 
Recruiting Sergeant. Particularly so, since Stalky Sf Co. 
appeals to the young and plastic mind. Parents must 

S lease themselves as to whether they add the book to the 
oliday library; but we can only say that if it is to 
be read freely by impressionable boys, the sooner the 
curtain is rung down on the farce of Christianity the 
better; for there is hardly a precept of the Sermon on the 
Mount that is not joyously outraged in its pages. 

What the book chiefly needs is some humanising relief. 
Throughout there is the same unerring metallic smart¬ 
ness, with hardly a hint of deeper feelings; the same 
torrent of brilliant slang. And this reminds us that 
besides other reasons for not handing this book to a boy, 
which will occur to every schoolmaster who happens to 
read it, there is also the objection that imitators of Stalky, 
M‘Turk, and Beetle would be a very noxious race. For 
the originals we have admiration, albeit tempered by 
incredulity; but their derivatives will be appalling. 


The Only-Begetter of Impressionism. 

Velasquez. By R. A. M. Stevenson. (George Bell & 
Sons. 5s. net.) 

This cheap edition of Mr. R. A. M. Stevenson’s Velasquez 
is a valuable little work. Mr. Stevenson is known as 
an admirable art critic. His technical knowledge is 
thorough, and his appreciation cultivated. He expresses 
himself in sound, literary English, without unnecessary 
ostentation of the terms of the schools. Yet he is far 
from that much more exasperating class of art critics 
who deal in flourishes of literary eloquence, from which 
nothing definite is to be learned—loose splotches of colour 
without definition. He is, in particular, almost an ideal 
pritic of Velasquez; for, as he confesses, he is an impres¬ 


sionist by temperament. You must, indeed, consequently 
allow for an avowed natural prejudice against what 
he calls decorative aim in painting (he gives unusual 
extension to the term so as to cover even the great 
Venetians); but he is large-mindedly conscious of this, and 
discounts it, endeavouring, so far as may be, to eliminate 
it from his general contusions. To criticise Velasquez, 
assuredly a convinced impressionist is needful. 

Spain is not a land of great ideals, of high spirituality: 
it has not developed the inner consciousness, like Germany; 
nor, like France, consummately cultivated the material 
consciousness. But it is the land where the sense of per¬ 
sonal dignity has reached its loftiest expression. It is the 
land of the Hidalgo. It is the land of Quixote. A grave 
rhetoric characterises much of its literature and its art. 
Most appropriately, for final blossom of its art, it produced 
the founder of the personal style in painting, which we call 
Impressionism. The most modem of modem art has 
found in him its master and exemplar; for being concerned 
nowadays with ourselves, we needed an art which should 
teach us to see ourselves greatly. But the founder remains 
supreme. To go no further, his Spanish dignity gave an 
elevation to his seeing which is lacking in most modern 
impressionists, however masterly otherwise. The revolu¬ 
tion he has worked in England, through such men as 
Whistler and Sargent, is great. It extends to the very- 
teaching of our schools. The stato of things which till 
lately prevailed, the piecemeal working and scrutiny of 
nature, is scathingly described by Mr. 8tevenson: 

Many people must have seen Etaglish painters who went 
out of their way to confuse their eyesight and destroy all 
unity of impression. Some begin a large landscape at the 
top of one comer, and finish it all the way down bit by 
bit. . . . These make a tunnel with their hands to shut out 
everything but the one patch of colour they are matching. 
These hold up white paper to gauge a value; these match 
tints upon a palette-knife held against the hues of nature ; 
these out holes in a card to look through; and these peep 
through their legs, their half-shut eyes, or into a am *11 
black mirror. ... I have often seen men painting sunsets 
who would shade out the sky with a hat or hand that they 
might see what they were pleased to call the true colour of 
the ground. Of course, the grass instantly became 
of quite another colour to what it had been when the sky 
entered the painter’s eyes at the same time. But they 
seemed unaware that they were painting by this process 
two quite different effects in one frame. 

Mr. Ruskin, though aware that colours are altered by 
juxtaposition, is yet responsible for the cardboard device ; 
as that great critic is responsible for many mistaken 
theories and practices. Wherein lay the originality of 
Velasquez? He sought his principle of unity in imitating 
the actual colour-relations of nature, seen and grasped as 
a whole, in their reciprocal interdependence. Whereas the 
painters with whom he may most nearly be compared 
studied things separately, and endeavoured to unify them 
either by a decorative system of colour-harmony and 
harmonies of line, like Rubens and the Venetians ; or by 
chiaroscuro, like Rembrandt. It is in the Prado of Madrid, 
says Mr. Stevenson, that this supremacy of Velasquez can 
best be realised. There alone can his mature work be 
studied in bulk ; and beside it even Rembrandt looks in¬ 
complete. In the Rembrandt group individually realistic 
figures are combined by an artificial harmony of chiaroscuro, 
slurring over the falsity of relative value. In Velasquez 
the group is united by a comprehensive perception of 
colour-values, studied not merely in their reciprocal effect, 
but as modified by the incidence of light on varying planes, 
and under varying conditions of atmospheric perspective. 
For it is obvious that even modelling is not a mere matter 
of light and dark, but a subtly-changing colour-pattern, 
caused by the numerous planes of surface. In the same 
way chiaroscuro and the effects of atmosphere reveal them¬ 
selves by their effects on the value of colour. It is only 
artificially that we separate them, and in Velasquez they 
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are not separated. It is in this command of values that his 
power lies; and in the wonderfully trained gift of eye by 
which, in the most complex groups, he grasped such 
values whole and interdependent—not in carefully studied 
parts, which become false when they are arbitrarily assem¬ 
bled. For this reason, also, he is the first and greatest 
master of atmosphere, with its magical effects on the local 
qualities of colour—the quality which a coloured robe, for 
example, has, viewed merely from the milliner’s standpoint. 

Velasquez, therefore, not merely perceived these things 
most delicately, but perceived them with a single eye. 
And this, as opposed to the study df nature part by part, 
and the necessarily unrelated putting together of those 
parts (brought into a conventional relation by some 
arbitrary device of colour, line, or chiaroscuro), is what we 
understand by Impressionism. It also deserves that name 
because it is peculiarly dependent on the authority of the 
painter’s personal way of sight—since no two tempera¬ 
ments perceive a given ensemble of relations alike. Nor 
must it be supposed that we use the term “ conventional ” 
in aught but a relative sense; that any art can do more 
than approximate to nature. Impressionism is simply a 
less conventional convention. It can become a very in¬ 
tolerable convention in the hands of those who lack the 
authoritative eye which—beyond all other methods of art 
—it exacts, and without which it is unjustified! 

Velasquez himself (it is a point for the young im¬ 
pressionist in a hurry) neither attained this way of art, nor 
acquired the magisterial perfection of eye which made it 
possible, till the close of a crowded artistic life. He began 
by the severe study of nature, like the painters before 
him, and trained himself by successive attention to various 
powers of art, before he learned to combine and eliminate 
—combine all requisite powers, eliminate all aims un¬ 
essential to his end. In the early “Forge of Vulcan” 
Mr. Stevenson finds him a student of modelling, after the 
style of Caravaggio, and relying on a brown medium for 
harmony of tone. In “The Topers” he shows strong 
realism as regards the individual figures, without true 
realism of relation. The bust of the young “Philip IV.” 
has searching, but too rigid, drawing. Then he went to 
Italy, and came back enamoured of the Venetians, of 
Titian, and, above all, Tintoretto. With that began his 
middle period, marked by grand decorative aim ana some¬ 
times a more positive oolour than he afterwards used. 
The “Surrender of Breda” is the masterpiece of this 
period; while in the National Qallery we have the fine 
“Admiral Pulido Pareja.” Only in his third and latest 
period he put forth the great series of works which mark 
the attainment of his mature and impressionist ideal. 

In their possession Madrid is rich, despite Cuba and 
Manila. Take, for example, the splendid “ Las Meninaa,” 
which even in a small - reproduction such as that of Mr. 
Stevenson’s book gives some suggestion of what must be 
the glories of the original. A large, gloomy room in the 
palace, the foreground occupied by the little Infanta and 
her attendants : from the obscurity of the middle distance 
loom the figure of Velasquez himself on the left, and two 
others on the right; at the back a small mirror reflects 
the faces of the King and Queen; while still more remotely 
seen through an open door a courtier is drawing back 
a curtain. The effect produced with this material is superb. 
The foreground illumination is concentrated on the charm¬ 
ing figure of the small Infanta, with wonderful dignity of 
result, yet without false lighting. This may be compared 
with certain modem pictures, where the same effect is 
trickily sought at the expense of all truth in light. The 
eye is led back with marvellous mystery and beauty 
through the successive planes of the dim spaces, till it 
comes to rest on the figure of the courtier—a mere fly on 
the window-pane, but singularly effective in his perspective 
setting. The most delicate atmosphere modulates every¬ 
thing. Nay, here as elsewhere, Mr. Stevenson shows that 
Velasquez employed atmosphere as a portion of the com¬ 


position in a way unknown to the schools before him. 
The heads of the figures are low down, almost on a level, 
yet the canvas towers up above them; that upper space is 
filled with nothing but atmosphere. A darkness dimly 
populous with light engrosses it, producing all the effect 
of loftiest composition. It is not an accident of back¬ 
ground, but an integral portion of the picture. 

More capable of representation on a small scale is the 
full-length of the philosopher “iEsopus.” “The most 
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cleverly handled of all Velasquez’ heads,” says Mr. 
Stevenson, “ it is the one that best supports the legend of 
his swaggering dexterity in flourishing a paint-brush. It 
is a rough impasto woven into a most marvellously ex- 
ressive texture, which is, unfortunately, quite unrepro- 
ucible in illustrations.” But the admirable character of 
the face, nevertheless, remains. Velasquez had no set 
handling. His brush-work alters with the mood and aim 
of the painting, differing with differently placed figures in 
one and the same picture. Let Mr. Stevenson describe a 
totally unlike handling in the little bust of “Philip IV.” 
(Prado, 1080 ): 

It may be noted for the sweet finesse of the modelling, 
the lovely black of the clothes, and a command of colour 
in close ranges so supreme that the local tints of the flesh 
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are preserved, and cannot anywhere be confounded with 
the soft iridescence of the luminous euvelope. One feels 
that it goes beyond human powers in the intimaoy of its 
modelling. It seems to challenge nature in finish, aud 
one almost resents that art and nature should both 
triumph to this extent on the same canvas. 

Hence more than any painter Velasquez can stand the 
terrible test of collective exhibition. There is no same¬ 
ness ; each painting is a fresh intention. Mr. Stevenson 
defends his habit in colour of dealing chiefly with the 
silvery play of light on wonderfully cadenced blacks, and 
his infrequent use of anything like bright colour. Perhaps 
it was not merely temperament. He may have felt that 
nature’s brilliant effects did not lend themselves to subtle 
truth of value. Even Manet attains his results of intense 
light by a convention which is actually false, which relies 
on the fallaciousness of the human eye. 

We cannot follow Mr. Stevenson through his searching 
and admirable analysis of Velasquez’ art in all its nuances 
and problems. No painter involves more discussion of 
vital principles, and Mr. Stevenson handles his task lumin¬ 
ously. The one little objection we have is a tendency to 
excessive illustration from other arts—always dangerous— 
which leads him at times into perilously omniscient 
assertion. 


“ That Old Little Crooked Souldier.” 

The Life and Campaigns of Alexander Leslie , First Earl of 
Leven. By Charles Sanford Terry, M.A. (Longmans, 
Green & Co. 16s.) 

To read this book in conjunction with The Legend of Mon¬ 
trose is to realise what an enormous advantage the novelist 
has over the historian. From a few hints Scott built up 



ALEXANDER LESLIE. 
First Earl of Ltvcn. 


for us the immortal Dugald Dalgetty, the Scottish mer¬ 
cenary of the Thirty Years’ War, with all his faults and 
foibles, good qualities and bad blended into a living 
human boing. It is imagination, but it is more true than 
history. The Major lives with us still. Mr. Terry has the 


same material to work on, but is too faithful and con¬ 
scientious to make the best use of it. In history Leslie is 
but a name. When “ the Solemn League and Covenant ” 
was signed in Greyfriars’ Churchyard, and King Charles in 
a rage swore “I will rather die than yield to these im¬ 
pertinent and damnable demands,’’ there was called to 
take command of the insurgent forces “ ane gentleman of 
base birth, borne in Balveny, who had servit long and 
fortunately in the Germane warris.” He was close on 
threescore years of age, and for thirty years had, like 
Major Dalgetty, fought under Gustavus Adolphus, “ bot,” 
writes BaiUie, “ such was the wisdome and authoritie of 
that old little crooked souldier that all with ane incredible 
submission gave themselves to be guided by him, as if he 
had been Great Solyman.” 

Leslie’s is a promising figure, but it remains waxwork— 
it never breathes the breath of life. Yet Mr. Terry has 
unearthed many romantic suggestions. Leslie may almost 
be said to have been born in the camp. His father was 
captain of the castle of Blair, in Athole; of his mother 
nothing is known, except that she was a “ wench in Ean- 
noch.” Strangely enough, Mr. Hay Fleming has dis¬ 
covered the fact that this libertine captain, many a year 
after, when his son was already one of the veterans of 
Adolphus, “ made an honest woman,” as the Scotch say, 
of the erstwhile frail Rannoch lass. We say strangely, 
because there is but a bare chronicle of the event—it 
might appear natural enough if all the circumstances were 
known. Of the “ little crooked old man ” himself there is 
a half-length painting in Melville House, reproduced here 
as a frontispiece—it shows a portly little sexagenarian, 
almost foppishly got up in lace and ruffles, with pointed 
beard and curled moustache, and a miniature of the great 
Adolphus hanging on his breast; a sombre, quiet-looking 
face, showing little or no outward sign of the ability he 
must have possessed, since he outshone in valour and 
generalship all the crowd of Scottish cavaliers who sought 
their fortunes in Germany during the Thirty Years’ War. 

But he seems to have been a very illiterate man, and he 
who can neither write nor talk will soon fall a prey to 
oblivion. His letters and despatches must have been—as 
it is said he could barely write his own signature—dictated 
to a scribe or secretary; at any rate, they are very feature¬ 
less productions, without a scintilla of originality or specific 
character. Nor is any pithy or memorable saying of 
his reported. The only event that seems ever to have 
developed in him a touch of emotion was the death of his 
great commander. At other times he seems to have kept 
his feelings well in hand. When his wife died he was too 
much engrossed in affairs to attend her funeral, and how 
and where he himself breathed his last remains a 
mystery. 

In truth, Alexander Leslie, first Earl of Leven, was little 
more than a fighting machine, and it is absurd to institute 
any comparison, as was once the fashion, between him and 
his great rival, Oliver Cromwell, who was a statesman as 
well as a soldier. Lord Viscount Moore, probably, was not 
far from the mark when he observed to a couple of his friends 
1 ‘ that the Earle of Leven’s actions made not such a noyse 
in the world as those of Generali Leslie.” Naturally at sixty 
a leader is apt to be more cautious and circumspect than he 
was a score of years before. And from first to last he 
appears to have been grasping and avaricious. He started 
in life at twenty penniless and illegitimate. But fortunes 
could be really picked up in the wars then. In 1640, says 
Mr. Terry, “ a credulous intelligencer valued the clothes he 
went to church in at £2,000 ”—an exaggeration, no doubt; 
yet, even after a large discount has beon made, evidence 
of wealth and ostentation. In 1635 he purchased the 
Barony of Balgoney, in Fife, and the lands of Craigincat 
and East Nisbit, in Berwickshire. About the same time 
he acquired Bogilie from the Boswells of Balmuto, and in 
1650 the estate of Inchmartin, in the Carso of Gowrie. 
Plainly, therefore, he had had his pickings in battle. 
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Numberless are the contemporary allusions to his love of 
plundor. 

We can after all, then, frame some sort of picture of 
this soldier of fortune. Whether he got any further in 
his alphabet than “ g,” or not—and Lord Hailes has pre¬ 
served a witty story to prove the negative—it is certain 
that he was totally destitute of “ book-lear.” That, as the 
parvenu’s manner is, he delighted in outward pomp and 
show would be evident from his portrait, even if the jeers 
of his contemporaries had not been preserved; that he 
could be simple, quiet, and wise in council is equally 
evident from the conciliatory influence he exerted when in 
command of the hitherto discordant Scottish army. 

It remains only to ask what he did—the most important 
question of all. perhaps; though what he was is the more 
interesting. Passing over the years of his service with 
Gustavus, we find that he justified the choice of him as 
a Scottish general by transforming the bands of Covenanters 
from a shapeless conglomeration of bands into a disciplined 
and effective military force. Among an army of zealot 
preachers and enthusiasts he had the advantage to be a 
practical soldier, accustomed to fight when he was com¬ 
manded, and little moved by the cries of faction. At 
Duns he virtually compelled Charles to make a complete 
surrender; and he achieved his end bloodlessly by steady 
generalship. That was in 1639; and in 1640, at a very 
slight expenditure of fighting material at Newburn, he 
forced Conway and Astley to evacuate Newcastle, and gave 
England the Parliament “which so much was looked for, 
from which so much resulted.” In 1644 “ he cleared the 
North of the Royalist garrisons, and both planned and 
shared the victory of Marston Moor,” says Mr. Terry. 
He himself, however, fled before the victory was won; 
“he galloped off the field, nor drew bridle till he reached 
Leeds, ’ ’ relates our author, following Somervillo. Through¬ 
out the difficult crisis of 1645 he continued to hold the 
north with an army ill-clothed, ill-fed, and ill-paid. 

On the whole, then, he may be described as a Dugald 
Dalgetty with the humour left out; a mercenary loyal to 
his paymasters; a crafty, skilful master of war, ready to 
go where he was sent, and to fight when he was bid, but, 
as far as we can see, destitute of any settled policy or 
conviction of his own : a mere machine for carrying out the 
ideas of others. 

Mr. Terry’s labours, however, are not to be wholly 
judged by this centre-piece of his picture. He has brought 
together a vast number of documents that illustrate the 
relationship between England and Scotland at a time when 
they were peculiarly interesting. In that way his book 
is a valuable addition to the literature of knowledge. 


A Scourge for Players. 

The Actor and his Art: Some Considerations of the Present 
Condition of the Stage. By Stanley Jones. (Downey 
& Co. 3s. 6d.) 

Mr. “Stanley Jones” (whoever he may be) has auda¬ 
ciously lifted his stick and smashed the window of the 
enclosed chamber wherein the histrion resides. The free 
and biting wind of frank criticism rushes turtyulently 
through that room from which hitherto even draughts 
have been excluded. Pouf! The very gods are blown 
over, and roll about helpless in this terrible breeze. The 
spectacle amuses; or rather one snatches a somewhat fear¬ 
ful joy from it. But one cannot help feeling sorry for the 
gods ; one can scarcely resist a desire to set them on their 
feet and offer them the old accustomed worship. Such 
treatment of gods is at the least unusual, and—to them— 
surely incomprehensible. The owner of many a name 
mentioned in this witty book must have rubbed his eyes as 
he read, and asked himself whether or no he dreamt. 
And his uncertainty would be natural and proper, for it is 


many years now since the Press entered tacitly into that 
agreement under which, in speaking of things histrionic, 
it always exaggerates praise, and diminishes blame to the 
vanishing point. That agreement, or convention, is one 
of the most curious and sacred “ social contracts ” that 
ever existed—sacred because the most fearless journalists, 
the most powerful newspapers, accept it as binding; 
curious because the Press does everything and gets 
nothing in return. How did it originate ? Why should 
the Press exercise good nature for the pleasure of doing 
so ? Why, if it is lenient to players, should it not 
extend the same leniency to dramatists ? None seems to 
know. The only ascertained fact is, there is no bribery. 
Apropos of this, Mr. Jones quotes the saying of Sir 
Augustus Harris when he was once accused of trying to 
bribe the Press : “ ‘ Bribe the Press ? ’ he said jocularly, 

‘ I wish I could. For ten years I have been trying to 
find the way to do it.’ ” And Mr. Jones adds: “ One 
might as well try to bribe the House of Commons.” 
Which, though it is probably true, makes the matter all 
the more mysterious. Of course there are critics (a band 
tree select) who ignore the widespreading convention of 
kindness. It may be said that Mr. Stanley Jones is 
prominently one of these. His book is a wholesale attack 
on the modern stage, an attack which would be better if 
it were not contemptuous. In the main, without doubt, it 
is well founded, being based on two or three notorious 
truths. No one but a member of the theatrical profession 
would be likely to disagree with it seriously. Indeed, 
there are people who would call it trite and unnecessary— 
a rearrangement of common knowledge. For ourselves, 
we think that it can’t do harm, and may do good—despite 
the statement of the Atheneeum quoted by Mr. Jones, that 
“ actors do not buy books connected with their profession, 
even if they buy books at all.” 

It was inevitable, we suppose, that Mr. Stanley Jones 
should direct the full force of his onslaught against the 
actor-manager. To those who would reform the stage, the 
actor-manager has always fulfilled the function of a red 
rag to a bull. The stage is in a rotten condition, says Mr. 
Jones in effect, and the reason is the actor-manager. The 
argument is that when the actor-manager acts and 
manages, the interests of dramatic and histrionic art are 
made subservient to his personal vanity and predilections : 

The stage suffers in yet another way by the authority 
which the actor-manager exercises over the theatre. He 
regards himself as the principal factor in every piece in 
which he appears, and his choice of plays is thus restricted 
to such works as he finds suitable to his own individual 
peculiarities, or to such as bis ambition (which is onlv a 
polite term for vanity) urges him to produce. Reversing 
the proper process, the common practice is now for an 
actor to adapt a play to himself instead of adapting him¬ 
self to the play. The actor-manager, in nine cases out of 
ten, sits for his portrait. The actor who is his own 
manager is in a position to dictate terms, and the dramatist 
must accept his fate. Thus the elevation of the actor 
often means the degradation of the drama, for the 
dramatist is no longer free to follow his own inclinations, 
but must write, in nine cases out of ten, with an under¬ 
standing of the aspirations and limitations of an actor- 
manager. 

Here follow actual instances of the “ degradation.” And 
this is one. A manager— 

declined a play in which there was too much of the heroine 
with the ingenuous remarks : “ Where do I come in ? I 
don’t intend to produce plays with any woman in the lead¬ 
ing part.” In short, if some disinterested manager cannot 
be induced to change this policy', the heroine’s diminished 
head will presently disappear altogether from the drama. 
Where, indeed, are the actresses 'i 

Where, indeed ? Where are Miss Alma Murray and 
Miss Elizabeth Robins ? And where, except at intervals, 
is Mrs. Patrick Campbell ? 

But, though the actor-manager is indubitably human, 
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it is by no means proved that he is the primal cause of the 
puerility of the English stage. The drama, like every 
other art, flourishes and fades, fades and flourishes. But 
the ebb and flow of a nation’s artistic imagination are not 
controlled by passing vogues in the internal economy of 
the theatre. We happen now to be at the ebb. Perhaps 
the tide has turned; perhaps it hasn’t. In either case 
the existence of the actor - manager won’t affect it— 
no more than Canute influenced another tide. And as 
with the art of drama, so with the art of histrionics. 
If we have only one great actor and two great actresses, 
that is not the fault of the actor-manager. The actor- 
manager has not killed off dramatists of genius or actors 
of genius. Had he done so, their graves would be 
notorious. Where are these suppressed dramatists, and 
these unacted masterpieces? They do not exist. The 
simple unaided fact of their existence would be too much 
for the serried ranks of all the actor-managers. It is a law 
of nature that fine work gets itself heard, in one way or 
another; and quickly too. We know that some of the 
leading London managements are again and again at their 
wit’s end for a play, and we feel sure that in their extremity 
they would be willing to produce even a fine play. There 
never was a time when young dramatists had a better 
chance than to-day. Let a man write even a curtain-raiser 
that succeeds moderately, and within a week he will find 
on his breakfast-table offers from the first managers of the 
West End. He will get cables from America. And what 
is more, he will receive money down for work unoom- 
menced. And this in an era of actor-managers! Further, 
all theatres are not under the sinister sway of the actor- 
manager. What of those others which are free from his 
bane ? Mr. George Edwardes has scarcely advanced the 
cause of art, nor the Messrs. Gatti. Nor was Mr. Comyns 
Carr strikingly successful when he took the Comedy 
Theatre. The plain truth is that no machinery except 
the machinery which includes an actor - manager has 
proved capable of combining popular success with a 
moderate degree of artistic achievement. And let us 
remember that artistic achievement is valuable only in so 
far as it succeeds. Better not to play it at all than to play 
a masterpiece to empty seats. There is no virtue in mere 
performance. That actor-managers have made disinterested 
efforts on behalf of dramatic art is beyond dispute. Mr. 
George Alexander will not soon forget “The Divided Way” 
and “ Guy Domville,” but he need never be ashamed of 
them. Mr. Tree will not soon forget the French pantomime 
play which he produced with “ The Seats of the Mighty ” 
—an exquisite thing foredoomed, as he must have well 
known, to a reception far below zero in its frostiness. 

We do not seek to defend the actor-manager from the 
charges which Mr. Stanley Jones brings against him. We 
only insist that to accuse him of being a serious obstacle 
to file rise of the drama, or a factor in its fall, is to confuse 
minor phenomena with first causes. We cannot but agree 
with Mr. Jones’s strictures against actor-managers and 
actors generally. He says that actors are vain, unbusi¬ 
nesslike, too fond of publicity, and ignorant. As a class, 
they are: it is notorious, but it is de rigueur not to mention 
the fact. Of the ignorance of actors he gives an admirable 
instance, self-confessed by the late Edward Righton : 

“When ‘The Happy Land’ was read to the artists ”—I 
am quoting Mr. Righton’s words—“ few, if any of us, I 
am afraid, saw its real point. . . . Nobody is more ready 
for a genuine guffaw than an actor when he sees the gist 
of a joke, and I think the harshest thing that could be 
said of our want of penetration on that occasion was that 
we were none of us posted up in the politics of the day.” 
We can find nothing harsher to say than that the author 
did not overrate the intelligence of the public in assuming 
them to be better informed than the actors. It is Mr. 
Kighton who suggests, if I do not misunderstand him, 
that the actor does not share the common interest in public 
sffairs. 

Of the actor’s lack of business qualities, of his vanity, 


and of his “ passion for publicity,” nothing needs to be 
said. Anyone who has brushed the fringe of the theatre 
—anyone who has even sat among the “ resting ” players 
in the dress-circle on a first night—must be well aware of 
them, and most people will prefer to be silent about them. 
Mr. Jones, however, gives some extremely funny examples, 
with names and dates. He spares no one. Some of his 
quotations from the Era newspaper, the “ actor’s bible,” 
are delicious, and the remarks of actors to kindly inter¬ 
viewers are not less amusing. 

On the whole, though Mr. Jones is markedly personal, 
he is seldom offensive—or rather he would not be deemed 
offensive by a man of ordinary sensibilities. His wit is 
sometimes very pretty indeed, as when he says of Sir 
Henry Irving that he “is not the man to spoil the ship 
for a thousand-pounds’ worth of tar.” The Actor and Sis 
Art, we repeat, is a wholesale attack; we have touched 
only on parts of it. In our view it is a salutary work, but 
it would have been more salutary if Mr. Jones had sup¬ 
plemented his attack with a reasoned explanation of the 
phenomena involved. 


A Preacher’s Life. 

A Preacher's Life: An Autobiography and an Album. By 

Joseph Parker. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

The author says in his Preface : “ It is impossible for any 
man to write exhaustively even his own biography.” This 
is true, and it is a warning to the reader that he is not to 
expect a full, clear view of the minister of the City Temple. 
Many men do not understand their own lives, their own 
powers and influence; neither are they the best judges of 
the various forces which have contributed to their moral 
and mental development. For such to attempt to write 
their lives would be to court failure. To a certain extent 
Dr. Parker is one of these men. His autobiography by 
no means exhausts the subject, though it has a peculiar 
charm, freshness, and interest as coming from his own 
mind and pen. 

Dr. Parker gives the frame-work of his outer career, and 
not more than a frame-work. He is a “Tyne child,” and 
delights to tell of the place of his birth, and the home in 
which he spent his boyhood. He was born in Hexham, 
“ with its venerable abbey, the hoary church of the parish 
which has outlasted the coming and the going of twelve 
hundred years.” Those who watched over the spiritual 
well-being of the inhabitants were objects of intense in¬ 
terest to him in his boyhood. Strange to say, he was more 
friendly with the Rev. Michael Singleton, the Roman 
Catholic priest, than with the Rev. William Airey, “ a 
large, sleek, well-to-do Protestant, who took the Reforma¬ 
tion stipend quietly and diligently, and literally obeyed 
the Act of Uniformity without an intellectual spasm or 
tremour of misgiving.” 

His parents were not anonymous personages. The 
mother was tender, and had other eyes than those which 
belonged to the body, “ saw visions and dreamt dreams ” ; 
and the father was strong in will, firm in principle, and 
held fast to views of the Supreme Being which no weak 
mind could have entertained. Under the paternal roof 
the public men of the village met in the evenings, when 
discussions took place on the gravest subjects. Religion 
had a firmer hold on the villagers than literature or 
politics, and its problems were examined at solemn con¬ 
sultations. Young Joseph Parker was an eager listener, 
and had his thoughts early turned in the direction of 
sacred themes. The formal education of the boy was 
irregular. He had three teachers, the first of whom “ was, 
as to violence of temper, a fiend, notwithstanding which ” 
the youth made progress in his studies, and became fit to 
be successor to his third schoolmaster. 

I remember the circular, » prospectus iu which I 
announced my succession to my former chief and teacher. 
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I called the school Ebenezer Seminary, though for what 
reason I have no recollection, possibly because the school¬ 
room was attached to the Independent Chapel, and there¬ 
fore was supposed to have abont it an odour of sanctity, 
and be worthy of a Bible name. I offered to teach 
grammar, algebra, Latin, Greek, and book-keeping by 
single and double entry, the prospectus concluding with 
the awe-inspiriog words: “The conductor of Ebenezer 
Seminary does not undertake to supply his pupils with 
brains.” This was frank on the part of a youth who was 
about nineteen years of age, yet the announcement enabled 
him to maintain the attitude of freezing reserve. 

A youth with this spirit could not remain long at the 
task of endeavouring to teach children with or without 
brains. Soon he felt a burning desire to be a preacher. 
This grew with his years, and, as if by inspiration, he 
made the plunge, and became ere he was aware a popular 
preacher on the village green. Dr. Parker tells how he 
went to London when twenty-two years of age, and how he 
was received, trained by, and associated with the Rev. Dr. 
John Campbell, the leader of Congregationalism in those 
days, and one before whom few could stand. In 1853 he 
went to Banbury, then to Manchester in 1858, where he 
had a most successful pastorate, and received and accepted 
a call to London in 1869. What he has accomplished since 
then, first in the Poultry Chapel, and finally in the City 
Temple, is partially known. The author does not deal 
with this large subject, but leaves it for others to relate. 
It will doubtless be told one day, and will be a tale which, 
in some respects, is unrivalled in the history of the Non¬ 
conformist Churches of Britain. 

Much of the value of this work lies in the history of the 
inner side of the author’s life it portrays. The evangelical 
form of religion was the one which commended itself to 
his mind and heart, and in it, from earliest days, he had a 
firm belief. In a thoughtful chapter, Dr. Parker gives 
what he calls “the history of my soul,” in which he 
explains the truths which inspired and sustained his 
ministry during all the years of its course. 

Personally, I have accepted what is known as the evan¬ 
gelical interpretation of the Gospel, because I believe that 
the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, as evangelically 
interpreted, responds to more necessities and supplies 
better motives for service than any other conception of the 
Kingdom of God. 

Though accepting this and making it the main feature 
of his preaching, Dr. Parker is not be ranked with those 
who are frequently termed “ Gospel Preachers.” His 
Gospel takes in all the works, the ways, and the words of 
God. It is revealed in all the facts, dreams, visions, 
songs, prophesies, gospels and epistles of the Bible. Christ 
is to him the explanation of all things, and the Cross 
the fullest revelation of Christ. This faith, we are told, is 
secure, and “ is no more endangered by the enlargement of 
lexicons and grammars than the moral purpose of life is 
impaired by climate, or the supremacy of conscience is 
modified by custom or language." 

Dr. Parker is an Independent of Independents. He has 
never been anything else. If he had been an Episcopalian 
he would have given his bishop no end of trouble, and if 
he had been a Presbyterian he would seldom have been 
absent from the bar of the Synod or Assembly. He has 
much to say concerning the principles of Nonconformity 
and the practice of Nonconformists. It is with a sigh that 
he surveys Dissent in these days, and compares it with what 
it was sixty years ago. 

Nonconformity has now slumberously evolved into milk 
and water, sold in large bottles labelled “ Charity.” What 
wonder that Nonconformity is ameuietic, and tottering on 
its shivering pins ? When I first knew it, Dissent was full 
of purpose, and a force to be reckoned with; now it lives 
too much on statistics and apologies. Once, if so much as 
a beast touched its mountain, it was thrust through with a 
dart. Now Dissent hobnobs with the opposition, and eats 
sandwiches in ecclesiastical picnics amidst the grieved 
solitudes of the Alps .' 


The volume is divided into three sections: the first, 
“ Personal and Pastoral ” ; the second, “ Literary and 
Controversial ”; and the third, “ An Album.” In the last 
section there are “pen-and-ink” sketches of various 
public men, which abound with illustrative anecdotes and 
descriptions. Mr. Gladstone has the place of honour, and 
some interesting glimpses are given of that statesman. 
Here is a little picture: 

When Henry Ward Beecher was my guest, Mr. Glad¬ 
stone, who was then Prime Minister, wrote me a note 
asking that Mr. Beecher and myself would take breakfast 
with him at Downing-street. The illustrious preacher was 
only too glad, as was I myself, to have an opportunity of 
meeting the greatest man of England at close quarter. 
I can never forget the reception which Mr. Gladstone gave 
to his visitors, who mustered in considerable numbers and 
represented considerable variety of religious and political 
opinion. Judging by his manner, one would think that he 
had no experience of care or anxiety or worry of any kind. 
. . . Tet, on the very night of that day he and his Cabinet 
placed their resignation in the hands of the Queen. 

Henry Ward Beecher, Thomas Binney, George GMilan, 
Norman Macleod, and R. W. Dale are in the author’s 
Portrait Gallery. They are sketched by a steady hand 
and a genial heart. The chapter “ An Irreparable Loss,” 
in the first section, is a touching sketch of the author’s 
wife, who was taken from him recently. To many this 
volume will prove a book of deep interest, especially to 
those who desire to understand the workings of this strong 
personality, who for more than half a century has addressed 
thousands of his fellow men on all that concerns their 
character, their life, and their destiny. 


Other New Books. 

James Hogg. By Sib George Douglas. 

We suppose there are still a few English readers who 
read the Noctes Ambrostana and find it amusing, but Sir 
George Douglas points out that the Nodes created and 
perpetuated a very false impression of Hogg. It was a 
curious situation in which Hogg’s rather weak vanity and 
good-humour placed him. Month by month he read in 
Blackwood dialogues in which he was made to utter senti¬ 
ments which were as new to him as to the public. He bore 
each shock for the sake of the notoriety; but we are told 
that Mrs. Hogg, who survived her husband thirty-five 
years, was wont to express a wifely indignation when she 
recalled certain of the Nodes ; and Hogg’s daughter said 
that Wilson’s Ettrick Shepherd was not “ the Shepherd 
his own home knew.” 

As a poet Hogg had more sensitiveness than has been 
credited to him, or than his usual sturdy, easy-going 
nature might suggest. Witness these lines from The 
Queen’s Wake-. 

Unknown to men of sordid heait, 

What joys the poet’s hopes impart; 

Unknown, how his high soul is tom 
By cold neglect, or canting scorn: 

That meteor torch of mental light, 

A breath can quench, or kindle bright. 

Oft has that mind, which braved serene 
The shafts of poverty and pain, 

The Summer toil, the Winter blast, 

Fallen victim to a frown at last. 

Easy the boon he asks of thee; 

O, spare his heart in courtesy ! 

Sir George Douglas has written a very sympathetic 
little biography which brings Hogg before us as he was— 
farmer, poet, and story-writer. Hogg’s most triumphant 
gifts were his ability to invest a Scottish ghost story with 
reality, and in his humorous insight into rustic character. 
This little book is an excellent addition to the “ Famous 
Scots” series. (Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier. Is. 6d.) 
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8ir John Everett Millais: 

His Abt and Influence. By A. L. Baldby. 

We are shortly to have a complete biography of Sir 
John Everett Millais by his son. Meanwhile there is no 
reason why competent critics should not deal with Millais s 
art and influence within smaller compass. Mr. A. L. 
Baldry gives us a great deal of information about Millais’s 



ST. AGNES’S EVE. 

A Drawing by Sir John Mill ait from Tennyson's Poems, 1837. 


long toil as a painter, and he emphasises the fact about 
which there can be least dispute—viz., Millais’s genius 
for drawing. We are told that when, in 1838, the Duke 
of Sussex, presiding at the distribution of prizes by the 
Society of Arts, called for “Mr. Millais,” the company 
were amazed to see a child in a pinafore come shyly for¬ 
ward to receive the silver medal for drawing from the 
antique. A born draughtsman, Millais soon showed that 
he had any amount of intelligence and imagination of a 
healthy English sort. His eye for colour was both correct 
and original, and the virility of the man was never absent 
from his work. 

In short, Millais’s powers were of a splendid order; but 
it is impossible to feel that they were ever co-ordinated by 
a lofty and all-embracing aim, or that they were ever 
marshalled to do the best work of which he was capable. 
The fact is, that Millais was a great, breezy Englishman, 
whose talent was allied to robust health rather than to any 
persuasion of his soul. Ho did his finest work when he 
was most under the discipline and in the company of men 
who did strictly meditate their rather thankless Muse. 
When he broke away, he became everything except a 
great or a lasting force. Mr. Baldry’s treatment of 
Millais’s defection from the Pre-Raphaelites is curious: 
“ When he folt that he had the chance to extend his 
authority beyond the limits of a purely professional agita¬ 
tion, and to touch a larger public than would have been 
within his reach if he had continued only to advocate the 
extreme views that agreed well enough with his early 
enthusiasm, he very wisoly did not waste his opportunity.” 
That is to say, he prepared to paint “ Bubbles.” 

On the whole, Mr. Baldry is on safer ground when 


dealing with Millais’s black-and-white work. This was 
nearly all produced under the Pre-Raphaelite influence. 

It is uniformly strong and careful, and the reproduction 
we give of one of Millais’s illustrations to Tennyson’s 
Poems, done in 1857, is as typical as any. (Bell & Sons. 

7s. fid. net) 

The Abt of Thinking. By T. Shabpeb Knowlson. 

We do not wish to flout Mr. Knowlson. Every one of his 
pages is as modest as we could wish it to be. Still, we 
cannot help wondering why he is not Prime Minister of 
England. He purposes to teach the art of thought to 
anyone who reads his book. That necessarily implies an 
assumption on his part that he himself is a master of 
thought. Why, then, is this the first occasion on which 
we have heard his name ? On any reasonable analogy, 
we are obliged to feel that he should by this time have 
been the peer of Plato and Lord Salisbury. As he is not, 
we have to seek for a reason why; and we find it in his 
book. Here is a sample of his didactic thinking: 

We want men and women of all-round activities who 
will set apart an hour for thought’s own sake, and thus 
fulfil the exhortation of a wise man whose practice it was 
to “sort his thoughts and label them.” Such a habit 
would not only be good in itself: it would increase mental 
efficiency in every department of life. Mme. Swetchine 
says that to have ideas is to gather flowers; to think is to 
weave them into garlands. There could be no happier 
synonym for thinking than the word weaving—a putting 
together of the best products of observation, reading, expe¬ 
rience, and travel, so as to represent a patterned whole, 
representing its design from the weaver’s own mind. We 
have plenty of flowers; we want more garlands. We 
have libraries, books, and newspapers ; we want more 
thinkers. 

Do we, indeed? How are we to treat the brilliant 
creatures when they arrive ? Are we to lay ourselves at 
their patent-leather feet, and say, “ Great pundits, teach 
us, oh, teach us, to think”? How the deuce could they 
obey our imprecation? “Go to,” they would say, if they 
answered us at all—“go to, ye groundlings: we are not 
masters of hedge-schools, nor are we philanthropists of 
any sort: we are sovereigns, some of us, and cabinet 
ministers (the others), and have no time to attend to you.” 
That were the natural and proper answer. A man who 
thinks supremely does not teach the art to others. When 
Mr. Sharper Knowlson becomes the exception to that rule 
we shall listen to him with much regard. We hope that 
by that time he will have perceived that a flower is a thing 
more beautiful than a garland. That is to say, we hope 
he shall have become a thinker. (Waroe. 2s. 6d.) 

Tiie European Tour. By Grant Allen. 

In this volume, with breathless haste and the utmost 
confidence, Mr. Allen instructs American and Colonial 
tourists how to get the best intellectual value from a visit 
to the old country and the Continent. The book is the 
completest piece of literary buttonholing we have ever seen. 
Mr. Allen holds his pupils and talks to them for three 
hundred pages. Nothing but the circumstance that the 
end of the work is reached puts an end to the amazing 
vivacity, vigour, knowledge, and dogmatism of this 
lightning Baedeker—this bovrilised Murray. Do this ; go 
there: avoid this ; on no account do that, says Mr. Allen, 
resorting for emphasis to various typographical devices. 
Here is a specimen passage : 

Formerly Americans at least gave more time to Paris 
and less to London than is now usual. I think the older 
plan was the better one ; the change is mostly due to 
social causes. “Fashionable” Americans who want to 
know marquises spend some months in London; other 
Americans who have too much good sense to desire such 
acquaintances follow their footsteps bv pure habit. But if 
you will take my advice, you will go first to the Continent; 
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yon can then return to London later, should you think it 
worth while. I am not afraid, however, that you will 
think it worth while; on the contrary, when you come to 
see how much there is to learn in France, Belgium, and 
(above all) Italy, you will thank me for having saved you 
from wasting your days in Piccadilly. 

And hero is another: 

Don’t go first to Rome. I regard that point as of so great 
importance that I will even repeat it in all the dignity of 
capitals: Don’t go first to Rome. If you do, you will 
never so well understand Italy. To see Venice before you 
have seen Florence is a serious mistake; to see Rome 
before you have seen Florence is n fatal blunder. 

Mr. Allen is quite aware that his advice is open to criticism. 
At the end of the London chapters he says so; “Let me 
add that in all this I am only pretending to give one man’s 
view ” ; and the confession rather cuts the ground from 
the critic. It is, perhaps, as much as need be said about 
the book—that we find ourselves prepared to take Mr. 
Allen’s advice more often than not. (Richards. 6s.) 


Fiction. 

The Path of a Star. By Sara Jeannette Duncan. 

(Methuen. 6s.) 

Mits. Cotes is apparently no longer satisfied to portray the 
lighter side of life, the humours of travel, and comedy 
almost farcical in the ends of the earth. In The Path of 
a Star she has written a very serious study of Anglo- 
Indian manners. One cannot but admire such determined 
grappling with nature as is displayed on nearly every 
page of this novel. At the same time, the final impression 
which the book leaves is an impression of annoyance. For 
Mrs. Cotes’s seriousness has played havoc with her clear 
fluency. Not only life, but language, must be taken like 
an orange and squeezed dry. She will use no word but 
she will extract the last drop of significance from it. And 
her sentences—let us here change the metaphor—are not 
permitted to shirk. They stagger under their loads of 
meaning and suggestion, and not infrequently is added 
unto them that last straw which breaks the camel’s back. 
The first paragraph in the book is an example of Mrs. 
Cotes at her busiest with the English language. The 
result—there is only one adjective to describe the result: 
it is vicious. Meredithese raised to the » th power would 
not surpass in pain and difficulty some of Mrs Cotes’s 
most conscientious efforts after precision in the conveyance 
of a subtlety. Her feats in wrenching words away from 
their plain sense occasionally reduce one to the silence of 
awe. “ The air was gay with the dimpling of piano notes.” 
In the name of the New English Dictionary, what is this ? 
Only a little further on is; “‘It’s pay,’ she cried, with 
pleasure dimpling about her lips.” One could guess at 
that, but the vision of piano notes by their dimpling adding 
gaiety to the air—it amazes! 

Translate The Path of a Star into English, and you will 
find a carefully-stippled picture of Anglo-Indian life; not 
the laughter of Simla, but the frowns of Calcutta. There 
is a good deal of Indian Salvation Army in the tale. One 
of the heroines is a Salvation lass—Captain Laura Filbert, 
to wit. This portion of the novel appears to us to be the 
best. The minor character of Ensign Sand, a friend of 
the captain’s, is drawn with distinction : 

“What kind of meetiu’ did you have?” asked Mrs. 
Sand. " There- there now; he shall have his bottle, so 
he shall! ” 

“A beautiful meeting. Abraham Lincoln White, the 
Savannah negro, you know, came as a believer for the first 
time, and so did Miss R i/.ario from Whiteaway and Luid- 
law’s. Wo had such a happv time.” 

" What sort of collection ? ” 

Laura opened a knotted handkerchief and counted out 
some copper coius. 


“ Only seven annas three pice ! And you call that a good 
meeting! I don’f. believe you exhorted them to give! ” 

“ Oh, I think I did ! ” Laura returned mechanically. 

“ Seven aunas and three pice! And you know what the 
Commissioner wrote out about our last quarter’s earnings ! 
What did you say ? ” 

“ I said—1 said the collection would now be taken up,” 
Laura faltered. 

“ Oh dear! oh dear! Leopold, stop clawing me! 
Couldn’t you think of anythin’ more tellin’ or more 
touehin’ than that ? Fever or no fever, it does not do for 
me to stay away from the regular meetin’s. One thiug is 
plain— he wasn’t there ! ” 

“Who?” 

“Well, you’ve never told me his name, but I expect 
you’ve got your reasons.” Mrs. Sand’s tone was not arch, 
but slightly resentful. “ I mean the gentleman that 
attends so regular and sits behind, under the window. A 
society man, I should say, to look at him, though the 
officers of this Army are no respecters of persons, and I 
don’t suppose the Lord takes any notice of his clothes.” 

The Path of a Star has earned our respect. It represents 
high endeavour. It is desperately “ meant.” Some of it 
we have really enjoyed. Much of it we have struggled 
with. We hope that in her next novel Mrs. Cotes will be 
a little more lenient towards her native tongue. 


The King's Mirror. By Anthony Hope. 

(Methuen. 6s.) 

In some ways this is Mr. Hope’s pleasantest work. It 
lacks the vivacity of the Dolly Dialogues , the incident and 
momentum of The Prisoner of Zenda , but it has a ripeness, 
a mellowness, a grave and agreeable humour to which 
those books do not pretend. We have an idea, as we read, 
that this, to a degree unapproached by his other stories, 
is Mr. Hope’s own book. There is more of himself in it; 
he values it more highly; it is his David Copperfield, to 
borrow a phrase from Mr. Crockett’s publishers. When 
a clever novelist turns aside from tickling the public, and 
produces his own book, it is almost certain to be good ; and 
Mr. Hope being a very clever novelist, his own book, The 
King's Mirror, is very good indeed. We have read it with 
constant enjoyment and that subcutaneous smile which 
goes with the perusal of the gentle cynicisms of a witty yet 
kindly satirist. For Augustin of Forstadt, the king whose 
autobiography, or “ mirror," is contained in this volume, 
is a figure of singular charm. We cannot quite away 
with memories of Prince Otto as we read him, and yet Mr. 
Hope stands on his own feet throughout, and squarely too. 
The king’s boyhood, his youth, his gallantries, his enforced 
courtship, his friendships, his duel with the Radical 
journalist—all are related with a spirit and a humorous 
intelligence which it would be hard to overpraise. And 
the steps by which the enforced courtship becomes a 
congenial matter are made plain by exquisitely delicate 
touches. The King's Mirror is, so far, its author’s best 
as well as pleasantest work. We expect to find it treasured 
on the bookshelves when the other stories that now stand 
to Mr' Hope’s name are forgotten. It is a genuine con¬ 
tribution to serious fiction and, withal, a book of unflagging 
charm. 


Notes on Novels. 

[ These notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow .] 

Tue Diary of a Superfluous Man. By Ivan Turgenev. 

This is the thirteenth volume in Mrs. Garnett’s translation 
of the Russian novelist. Two more are to follow, both 
made up of his short stories, and the work will be complete 
in December. In addition to the title story, the present 
volume contains : “ A Tour in the Forest,” “ Yakov 

I’asinov,” “Andrei Kolosov,” and “ A Correspondence.” 
(Ileiuomann. .‘is. (id.) 
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The Human Interest. By Violet Hunt. 

Here we have Miss Hunt’s clever observation and un¬ 
failing wit directed to a study of a cultured circle in 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, where we find a solicitor’s wife sighing 
her soul out for the delights of London, and hear Mrs. 
Poynder’s heavy, satisfied voice, saying: “ Give me New¬ 
castle! ” There is also a Newcastle “ po-utt,” who wears 
his hair “nearly as long as po-utts do in London.” 
(Methuen. 6s.) 

Adam Grioson. By Mrs. Henry De La Pasture., 
A long and interesting novel by the author of Delorah 
of Tod 1 1 It is a faithful study of character, and its general 
intention is an effort to work out the effects on family life 
of a mixing of classes by marriage. (Smith, Elder & 
Co. 6s.) 

Princess Feather. By A. C. Inchbold. 

A novel of the school of Thomas Hardy. Not Wessex 
but Sussex is the background. Elizabeth Kemp, waiting- 
maid to Lady Apreece half a century ago, is the heroine, 

“ Princess Feather ” and “ London Pride” being her name 
among the country folk; and the story tells of her luckless 
marriage to Michael Tagg, a masterful blackguard. It is 
a sombre book, introducing, unless we are much mistaken, 
a new writer of power. (Hutchinson. 6s.) 

Daniel Whyte. By A. J. Dawson. 

A long and many-coloured life-story by the author of 
Middle Greynets and Bismillah. Daniel Whyte, who is a 
mere boy at the beginning of the book, after the good old- 
fashioned way, and grown man at the end of it, has a 
roving career—now at sea, now as a journalist, but always, 
in whatever circumstances, grave and self-contained. An 
interesting, mature work. (Methuen. 6s.) 

Lady Barbarity. By J. C. Snaith. 

A “ romantic comedy,” opening in 1746, and told in the 
first person by her ladyship in a very taking style. In the 
first chapter Lady Bab’s father is preparing for death, and 
this is how he breaks the news to his daughter: “ He laid 
his hand upon the Bible. ‘ ’Tis no secret, my dearest Bab, 
that Bobert John, fifth Earl, your papa, never was an 
anchorite. He hath ta’en his fill of pleasure. He hath 
played his hazard, and with a zest both late and early; 
but now the candles sink, you see, and I believe they’ve 
called the carriage.’ Again he laid his hand upon the 
Bible.” (Ward, Lock & Co. 6s.) 

The Two Miss Jeffreys. By David Lyall. 

We have here fifteen short stories, which have only a 
slight connexion. They are full of the tender and 
humorous delineation of Scottish life which has marked 
Mr. Lyall’s other books. (Hodder & Stoughton. 6s.) 

Tricks and Trials. By Christabel Coleridge. 

A quiet country-town story by the author of Waynflete 
and many other novels. On page 223 we read : “ Crispin 
was not unaware that the idea might not be quite un¬ 
welcome to the Greenwoods.” We have wrestled long 
with these negatives, and we have come to the conclusion 
that Crispin was aware that the idea would be welcome at 
the Greenwoods. (Hurst & Blackett. 6s.) 

A Plaster Saint. By Annie Edwards. 

The hero, the Rev. George Gervase, is the plaster saint, 
and we see how his weak and selfish success affected the 
women whom he met in his path. A clever little study of 
character, and thoroughly modern. (Chatto & Windus. 
3s. 6d.) 

The House by the Lock. By Mrs. C. N. Williamson. 

A melodramatic story by a writer who is becoming 
steadily popular among those who like melodramatic 
stories. (Bowden. 6s.) 


Miss Malevolent. Anon. 

This novel, by the author of The Hypocrite, appears to 
be another of the increasing number of stories about real 
people. The author says it is not, but we cannot read his 
description of Guy Waye and believe this denial. It 
palpitates, as the saying is, with actuality, and would seem 
to have been written largely under the influence of The 
Green Carnation. The wit is, however, inferior. “The 
Egyptian Hall,” says Mr. World, “ fascinates me; it 
enters into my life. Ever since I first went there I have 
had two servants—one Masculine and the other Cook.” 
(Greening. 3s. 6d.) 

The Doctor. By H. De Verb Stacpoole. 

The doctor was Dr. Townsend, a character in his way— 
“the most placid old man in the world, with a fearful 
temper.” The story is of him and his niece, Indiana 
Thinville, who wrote a successful and audacious book, 
called Witpt, under the pen name of John Sharpe. The 
doctor kept the book in his dressing-room beside his 
Bible. Mr. Stacpoole’s tale is tragic, an odd mixture of 
real and conventional. (Unwin. 3s. 6d.) 

Miss Marjorie, of Silvermead. By E. Everett-Green. 

This is in every way a novel for young women, by a 
writer well accustomed to supply their needs. Miss 
Marjorie was Miss Marjorie Dacre, Aunt Marjorie, “ the 
most delightful person in the world.” Silvermead is 
also the most delightful place; and then for nearly four 
hundred crowded pages hearts are troubled and set right 
again, in an easy flow of narrative. (Hutchinson. 6s.) 

The Weird Well By Mrs. Alec McMillan. 

“ As the strains of the violins burst upon her ear, every 
dark and gloomy thought fled. In imagination she [Vera 
Polowski] was everything and nothing. She was in turn 
a spirit without a soul; a woman without pain. . . . Vera 
Polowski of stern reality ceased to exist. The Vera of 
musical imagination reigned supreme.” This music was 
not at Bayreuth, nor at Covent Garden; it accompanied 
a three-and-sixpenny dinner at the Criterion. (Greening. 
3s. 6d.) 

Heronford. By S. R. Keightley. 

A romance of the Cassilis of Heronford. Family por¬ 
traits, a family ghost, something of naval life, a secret 
marriage, a confession: such are a few of the elements of 
a picturesque and stirring story. The family scapegrace 
revokes his father to write: “ A Cassilis might be mad, 
ut he always went to the devil like a gentleman. He had 
never heard of any that had been hanged, but it seemed 
that his son was to bring the fashion into the family.” 
(C. A. Pearson, Ltd. 6s.) 

James Cope. By Outhbert Barmby. 

The autobiography of a villainous district attorney. 
“ The fact that I was district attorney at twenty-five will 
be quite sufficient to prove to anyone who knows anything 
of Western American life that I was a very smart young 
man, which is what I want to prove.” He proves it to the 
hilt. We like the scene in which Jimmy reminds the 
judge in a private interview: “We came to make a 
scoop, and you are pledged to it, and dare not contradict 
me.” (Ward, Lock & Co. 3s. 6d.) 

Blade-o’-Guass. By B. L. Farjeon. 

A tale of mean streets, and of two twin girls, Ruth and 
Blade o’ Grass. Blade o’ Grass receives her name from 
her capture of a few growing blades of grass in Stoney- 
alley, when grass was rather scarcer than it is in Holbom. 
How the girls went through life is the story, told in a 
vivid, hackneyed style, which produces everywhere such 
phrases as “ remorseless Time,” “ breathless expectation,” 
&c. (Hutchinson. 6s. 
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Miss Braddon. 

An Enquiry. 

The great public is no fool. It is huge and simple and 
slow in mental processes, like a good-humoured giant; 
easy to please and grateful for diversion. But it has a 
keen sense of its own dignity; it will not be trifled with; 
it resents for ever the tongue in the cheek. When you 
address it you may turn aside your face to hide a smile; 
you may deceive it and continue to deceive it; but sooner 
or later—often sooner—the great mild-eyed public will 
awake to the disrespect. And then there is an end of you, 
for you are ignored. That is the only and sufficient 
punishment: the cut direct. This explains why many 
authors flourish and suddenly fade in the general esteem, 
though their work seems to a critical taste not to have' 
worsened from its original mediocrity: they have been 
found out; the public is not mocked; and even now sundry 
glittering reputations are about to suffer extinction. It 
also explains why those popular authors who have never 
despised the public’s shrewdness and dignity receive so 
great and permanent a reward. Among such authors to¬ 
day the foremost is Miss M. E. Braddon, affectionately 
known in a million homes as the contriver of Lady Audley's 
Secret. Miss Braddon is over sixty, she has written 
over sixty novels, and not once has she deviated 
from the narrow way of literary honesty; not once 
has she, by offering less than her best, presumed upon the 
fame of former successes. She has never been perfunctory, 
never spared her energies nor withheld her talent; she 
has given full measure and flowing over. And, while 
remembering the respect due to her tremendous patron, 
she has not forgotten that due to herself. Here is the 
foundation of her renown, which has been slowly built 
during a career of forty years. We are so accustomed to 
that renown that we may not, without consciously taking 
thought, realise its extent. Consider its universality, its 
uniqueness. It is a fact that there are thousands of 
tolerably educated English people who have never heard 
of Meredith, Hardy, Ibsen, Maeterlinck, Kipling, Barrie, 
Crockett; but you would travel far before you reached the 
zone where the name of Braddon failed of its recognition. 
Miss Braddon is part of England ; she has woven herself 
into it; without her it would be different. This is no 
mere fanciful conceit. She is in the encyclopaedias; she 
ought to be in the dictionaries, a common noun, for she 
stands for something which only schoolboys need ask to be 
defined. 

So much for her position, in the national regard, to-day. 
To state the position is easier than to find the first cause 
of it in her books. Nevertheless that cause should be 
discoverable therein. One naturally turns to Lady Audley’s 
Secret. Though this was not her first book, as is often 
supposed, it was her first, and perhaps her most brilliant, 
success. It appeared in 1862 . Miss Braddon had been 
an acted playwright two years before that date, and she 
had also done novels. Lady Audley's Secret seems old- 
fashioned now. It refers to postillions and chariots, and 
Shoreditch Station (instead of Liverpool-street). The tone 
is often frankly religious. The hero always takes a pint of 


sherry to his dinner. The champagne is Cliquot instead of 
Veuve Cliquot. Despite these marks of time upon its outer 
garment, the essential vitality of the novel is not yet ex¬ 
pended. Clearly it was written with a full pen, and it still 
lives: it is not dust. In 1862 the plot may or may not have 
been original; it has been used a thousand times since. 
But it is a plot admirably adapted for a broad and simple 
sensationalism. Take a young and beautiful woman, 
golden-haired, amiable, exquisitely feminine. Surround 
her with every circumstance of happiness—a wealthy 
middle-aged husband, who worships her innocent simpli¬ 
city ; a fine old English home; the universal adoration of 
dependents. Then lift the edge of the curtain of the past, 
disclosing behind it the monstrous shadow of a crime. 
Slowly raise the curtain and raise it, till the full history 
of this enchanting creature, who at twenty has begun life 
again, stands dreadfully dear. That, save for a couple of 
minor passions, is the whole of Lady Audley’s Secret. In 
two respects the book differs strangely from the usual 
sensational novel. The reader is never stretched on the 
rack of curiosity. “ My lady’s ” guilt, and the nature of 
her secret, are made transparent from the first; nor can 
the reader reasonably doubt that the missing man is safely 
alive somewhere. Again, the ending is not entirely 
happy, and such happiness as occurs is by no means 
insisted upon. The story leaves, indeed, an effect of 
slight melincholy, for, while the reader is ultimately 
compelled to pity Lady Audley, she is not spared from 
a horrible fate. The modem newspaper syndicate, with 
its “finger on the public pulse,” might have accepted 
Lady Audley’s Secret ; but it would certainly have returned 
it to the author for the addition of mystery and a more 
complete final happiness. Why, then, it may be asked, 
did Lady Audley's Secret so abundantly conquer the public ? 
The answer to the question is: Partly by the slow and 
various ingenuity by which the crime is laid bare and the 
criminal convicted, but more by reason of the fulness and 
sincerity of the book’s inspiration. The young author 
meant every line of it intensely, and neither her invention 
nor her vision ever flags. She is fecund, opulent in a 
certain sort of imagination. Indeed, I should hesitate to 
deny to Miss Braddon the title of artist. When, with a 
mind hypersensitised to receive critical impressions, I 
read Lady Audley's Secret, my chief feeling was one of 
surprise at its level excellence, its honesty, its fine disdain 
of trade tricks. And I was astonished, too, at the sound 
vigour of the writing. Miss Braddon might have been a 
notable stylist had she chosen; she has the essence of the 
matter. Not infrequently she strikes the true lyric note: 

“ He will do it,” she said, between her set teeth; “ he 
will do it, unless I get him into a lunatic asylum first; 
or unless-” 

She did not finish the thought in words. She did not 
even think out the sentence ; but some new and unnatural 
pulse in her heart seemed to beat out each separate 
syllable against her will. 

The thought was this: “He will do it, unless some 
strange calamity befalls him and silences him for ever.” 
The red blood flashed up into my lady’s face with as 
sudden and transient a blaze as the flickering flame of 
a fire, and died as suddenly away, leaving her paler than 
winter snow. Her hands, which had before been locked 
convulsively together, fell apart and dropped heavily at 
her sides. She stopped in her rapid pacing to and fro— 
stopped as Lot’s wife may have stopped, after that fatal 
backward glance at the perishing city, with every pulse 
slackening, with every drop of blood congealing in her 
veins in the terrible process that was to transform her 
from a woman into a statue. 

Lady Audley stood still for about five minutes iu that 
strangely statuesque attitude, her head erect, her eyes 
staring straight before her—staring far beyond the narrow 
boundary of her chamber wall, into dark distances of 
visionary horror. 

That is English. Wilkie Collins could not have done 
it; Hugh Conway could not have done it; nor, I dare to 
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say, sundry greater men whom to name in this connexion 
would be to call forth a protest; nor any other living 
sensational writer. Staring far beyond the narrow boundary 
of her chamber wall, into dark distancee of visionary horror! 
It is prose. It has the genuine vital impulse—the impulse 
which created The Duchess of Half, Wuthering Heights, and 
other masterpieces of dread. 

Lady Audley's Secret is in Miss Braddon’s early manner, 
and, though in some ways it remains unsurpassed by later 
work, she has developed in her middle and later periods 
a manner which is at once more elaborately skilful and 
more specially her own. In passing, I will point out that 
novels like Ishmael and London Pride, both historical, and 
of which the interest lies in character rather than event, 
stand apart from the body of her production. They are 
good novels, and more than a proof of versatility, but they 
are scarcely “ Braddon.” A good typical Braddon of the 
later period is Rough Justice, standing fifty-seventh in the 
catalogue of that uniform edition whose picture boards 
ornament the railway stations of three kingdoms. In the 
opening scene of Rough Justice Miss Braddon is precisely 
herself. The half gay, half melancholy bustle of the 
steamer’s departure, and the unexpected joyous meeting 
of Arnold Wentworth and Mary Preeland, both young and 
alert and shrewd and clever and agreeable: these things, 
with the low-voiced hints of forgotten sins which will yet 
demand a penalty, are done with absolute precision of 
touch. Miss Braddon always likes her young characters, 
and she always paints them with a special verve. The 
whole chapter is steeped in the kindliness, sagacity, and 
optimism which mark the author’s temperament, and 
which constitute, apart from technical powers, the secret 
of her popularity. Miss Braddon is of those who have 
seen much, and have learnt charity therefrom. There is 
no narrowness in her. She has a heart which will contain 
the world; and she is aware of her world, she has studied 
it professionally for forty years. All has been fish that 
comes into the net of her memory. She is a Whiteley of 
actualities, and no matter what her story she can connect 
it closely with that which Mrs. Meynell has well called 
the “dailiness” of life. She knows. She knows the 
ways of prosecuting counsel at Bow-street, how lodgers 
bang doors, what game is shot in South Africa and the 
Dutch name of it and the name of the gun, how a ship 
leaves port, and how a guttersheet dies. This is another 
part of her attraction. She can take the morning paper 
and render it back again to the man in the street exqui¬ 
sitely transformed into something more agreeable, more 
gracious, and less disturbing. The man in the street reads 
Rough Justice, and says: “This is life, because I recognise 
the facts.” And he is right in his way. 

Rough Justice is a murder-mystery; Miss Braddon 
knows better now than to disclose her secret at the be¬ 
ginning. The interest of the tale turns on the detection 
of the murderer. At the start, of course, an innocent man 
is accused, but he is acquitted. It may be noted here that 
the concocter of crime-mysteries probably works back¬ 
wards. Construct the actual crime and make it credible 
without being obvious; then construct a contemporaneous 
set of circumstances capable of offering an obvious solu¬ 
tion, and disclose this first. The two chains of event 
need only touch at a single point; and that point is the 
Coincidence. The mystery-monger is entitled to one 
coincidence, not more. Miss Braddon seldom exeoods her 
allowance. Her constructions are full of ingenuity and 
resource. The retirement of the Inspector in Rough Justice 
is a piece of pure inspiration. It is necessary to observe 
particularly that Miss Braddon in her later books com¬ 
municates the feeling of mystery not by means of atmo¬ 
sphere, but by means of contrasted facts plainly stated. 
There is fifty times more sense of mystery and apprehen¬ 
sion in the night-picture of the crime on the cover than 
in the whole of the book itself. Miss Braddon, if I am 
not mistaken, abandoned early the machinery of “atmo¬ 


spheres,” which she used so effectively in Lady Audley's 
Secret. She was doubtless drawn towards facts as she 
grew older. The development must have assisted her 
popularity, for the great public prefers the concrete to 
the vague and suggestive. 

Prosper Merimee said that all the characters of Balzac, 
even the scullions, have genius. Similarly one may say 
that in all Miss Braddon’s characters there is a certain 
quality of comfortableness ; they do not irritate; whatever 
their vagaries, you know that a final appeal to their good 
sense and broad charity will not be in vain : there is some¬ 
thing at the bottom of them. Miss Braddon has a vast 
embracing sympathy. Sin must be punished; the future 
must pay for the past; but, this being granted, let us have 
riches and bright tempers, and eat well and dress well, 
and live in glorious old mansions. The life of the English 
country house, with its luxurious solidity—with what 
unaffected satisfaction she describes it! Miss Braddon 
is human; she represents the best aspect of average 
humanity—that “ ultimate decency ” which resides some¬ 
where in everyone. It is this quality which is the deepest 
root of her success. Probably she would not exchange 
it for the first-rate passionate imagination which she lacks, 
and which might have made her great. 

E. A. B. 


Travestying Herbert Spencer. 

Prof. Ward is looked upon as the rising light of the 
Cambridge School of Psychology, and the publication, 
under the title of Naturalism and Agnosticism (A. & C. Black), 
of the Gifford lectures which he delivered before the Uni¬ 
versity of Aberdeen, has beon regarded in certain quarters 
as a “light to lighten the Gentiles” in the wilderness of 
scientific darkness. People who want a champion to 
buttress up their particular “ism,” are usually satisfied 
with very light doses of fact and argument, and have a 
marked preference for misrepresentation, ridicule, and 
abuse, and Prof. Ward reaches high latitudes as a special 
pleader. That his book should be regarded as a notable 
one and a splendid specimen of Cambridge modes of 
thought, is startling evidence of the strength and vitality 
of the Damnota haereditas of early evolutionary days. The 
Professor states that he has aimed at discussing, in a popular 
way, certain “assumptions of modern science” which 
have led to a more or less tacit rejection of idealistic views 
of the world, for until an idealistic (»>., spiritualistic) 
view of the world can be sustained, any exposition of 
theism is but wasted labour. He accordingly sets himself 
resolutely to the task of getting the “ assumptions of 
science ” out of the way so as to make room for thoism. 
He has much to say about Tyndall, Huxley, and Darwin, 
and other big and honoured names—albeit that he 
strangely misses the point of their teaching. For they 
laboured to make it plain that evolution, as they under¬ 
stood it and taught it, was neither theistic nor anti-theistic, 
and that though it collidod with certain theological theories, 
it was utterly incapable of explaining everything in the 
universe. They merely robbed people of a number of 
bogus shares and falso bank-notes, and Huxley stoutly 
maintained that mechanical and teleological views were 
not, when stripped of certain unnecessary encumbrances, 
mutually exclusive. 

But Mr. Herbert Spencer is the central figure in Prof. 
Ward’s book, and we are clearly given to understand that 
all will be well with theism if only that distinguished 
philosopher can be got out of the way, and safely confined 
to what has been called liis completely deserted “ desert 
island.” Those who travesty Mr. Spencer’s teaching have 
of late had much to say about this “desert island,” but 
Prof, Ward only half believes in its existence, for to him 
the author of Synthetic Philosophy is a veritable “ datum 
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of consciousness,” who, having launched his philosophic 
theory of evolution, cannot now bo dismissed from the 
thoughts of men. 

In assaulting Mr. Spencer’s philosophy Prof. Ward has 
much to say about physics and motaphysics, and he has a 
flourish of theory and parade of phrases which will doubt¬ 
less make an impression on the uninitiated. But he keeps 
the general reader steadily in view, and in order to pre¬ 
serve the unflagging attention of that important individual 
he indulges freely in personalities and question-begging 
epithets. Ilia telling points, or what he considers such, 
all tell in one direction—-namely, that he is a violent 
partisan, and so strongly biassed that his verdict is utterly 
worthless. A few specimens will be sufficient to prompt 
the very pertinent question: “How is it possible for a 
writer who is moved by the feelings implied to present the 
views of an antagonist in a fair manner?” He makes 
much of what he considers utter affectation in Mr. Spencer 
for using in certain instances initial capital letters. He 
makes the following quotation from Mr. Spencer’s First 
Principles , noting in parenthesis his disapproval: “By the 
persistence of Force (capital F) we really mean the persist¬ 
ence of some Power (capital P) which transcends our know¬ 
ledge and conception. The manifestations as recurring in 
ourselves, or outside ourselves, do not persist, but that which 
persists is the Unknown Cause (capitals again) of these 
manifestations.” But surely Prof. Ward is here allowing 
animus to prompt him to enter a very absurd caveat. For 
by condemning the use of capitals in the cases just cited he 
allows us to infer that while “ James Ward ” may fitly be 
honoured with capitals, and while a fictitious character 
like the notorious Bill Sikes may be similarly honoured, it 
is improper that capitals should be used in naming the 
agency of which all things are manifestations. Here an 
initial small letter only is, it seems, appropriate, but in 
suggesting his belief in that appropriateness the Professor 
only too palpably gives himself away. But in his zeal to 
discredit Mr. Spencer Prof. Ward has other weapons in 
store. He quotes a portion of a letter by Darwin to John 
Fiske, in which the author of the Origin states that “ Such 
parts of H. Spencer as I have read with care impress my 
mind with the idea of his inexhaustible wealth of sugges¬ 
tion but never convince me,” and Prof. Ward leaves his 
readers to infer that that was Darwin’s first and last 
verdict about Spencer, than which nothing could be more 
unfair and even untrue. He might have remembered the 
appeal from Philip drunk to Philip sober, and appealed 
from Darwin knowing little to Darwin knowing a great 
deal more. Had he done so he would have come across 
the memorable letter in which, addressing Spencer, Darwin 
states : “ Everyone with eyes to see and ears to hear (the 
number, I fear, are not many) ought to bow the knee to 
you, and I for one do.” 

Then we are told that— 

His [8pencer’s] Synthetic Philosophy is made up of 
Hamiltou’s theory of the Unconditioned, of the physica 
theory of the conservation of energy, of the nebular 
hypothesis of Laplace, and of what used to be called the 
development hypothesis or the doctrine of the transmuta¬ 
tion of species. The Darwinian form of this doctrine came 
too late to be satisfactorily incorporated in his system, 
still Mr. Spencer was not slow to turn it to account so far 
as he could. 

This is simply “ clotted nonsense,” being an old piece of 
fiction with new and startling embellishments, which make 
one despair of “ Cambridge modes of thought.” But then 
fiction is such a useful weapon in controversy, and enables 
one to mount a chair and gesticulate with such marked 
effect that one is not surprised at the liberal use made of 
it by Prof. Ward. 

But the great point in Prof. Ward’s long indictment is 
what ho calls the “ missing two volumes,” for the Pro¬ 
fessor has made the astounding discovery that the two 
volumes which ought to have been the base and bulwark 


of Synthetic Philosophy are wanting, and without them 
the whole fabric falls to the ground as a tissue of 
absurdities. We first hear of this momentous affair in the 
preface, and from the preface onward we are never allowed 
to forget the missing articles, for, like the bordereau in the 
Dreyfus case, everything hangs on them. Says the 
Professor in his preface: “ Mr. Spencer has blandly to 
confess that two volumes of his Synthetic Philosophy are 
missing, the volumes that should connect inorganic and 
biological evolution.” Such a statement simply disfigures 
Prof. Ward’s book, and Cambridge modes of thought must 
be in a bad way when fustian like this requires to be 
resorted to. For the statement implies that Mr. Spencer 
deliberately skipped two volumos because he dared not 
attempt them, than which nothing could be more untrue. 
At the very start, in 1860 , Mr. Spencer stated that the 
application of his “ First Principles ” to inorganic nature 
would be passed over, because his system was too extensive 
without it, and because it was of more importance to 
interpret organic nature. It was thought absurd, and 
even insane, for one man, an invalid, to undertake the 
work mapped out at the beginning; now Prof. Ward 
reproaches Mr. Spencer for not making the scheme quite 
impossible by making it still more extensive. Mr. Spencer 
began his vast system with broken health, and from first 
to last the great question with him was not lack of ability 
to work out his theory all round and adequately elucidate 
it, but the fear, the ever present fear, that his health would 
utterly give way under the strain. But he struggled on, 
and at seventy-six years of age he more than completed 
his system as regards the number of volumes promised, and 
he fully completed it as regards exposition of views. So 
that the Professor’s great discovery never meant anything 
of any consequence at any time, and is utterly meaningless 
now. But the missing two volumes play such a great part 
in Prof. Ward’s indictment that the Professor must be 
allowed to state his charge more fully. He says (vol. i., 
pp. 262-3): 

To be sure, Mr. Spencer tells us, when hard pressed by 
critics, that of the Synthetic Philosophy two volumes are 
missing—the two important volumes on inorganic evolution. 
“The closing chapters of the second of these volumes,” 
he continues, “were it written, would deal with the evolu¬ 
tion of organic matter—the step preceding the evolution 
of living forms. Habitually carrying with me in thought 
the contents of this unwritten chapter, I have, in some 
cases, expressed myself as though the reader had it before 
him, and have thus rendered some of my statements liable 
to misconception.” Surely this is a statement not wanting 
in humour or in pathos! Who is the more to be pitied— 
the sympathetic readers who, through no fault of their 
own, as Mr. Spencer allows, have misunderstood, lacking 
as they have done for thirty-six years these two missing 
volumes of the stereotyped philosophy, or poor Mr. Spencer 
himself, with these unwritten volumes in his teeming brain, 
compelled all that time to see his statements misconstrued? 

To all which the obvious answer is, “ Fiddlesticks! ” 
“ Sympathetic readers ” could not possibly have mis¬ 
understood Mr. Spencer, the misunderstanding being 
entirely on the part of hostile unsympathetic readers—men 
of the Cambridge school of thought, who have always 
pined to see Mr. Spencer dismissed into space. There 
was no waiting till hard pressed by critics to announce 
that two volumes were missing, the scheme of Synthetic 
Philosophy having been mapped out and detailed at the 
very begining. Besides, inorganic evolution is not passed 
over, and there is nothing wanting. For—and this is 
what Prof. Ward altogether ignores— Mr. Spencer has, in 
his writings, told us all that is known about inorganic 
evolution, and, what is more to the point, lie lias told us 
all that need he known about inorganic evolution, for the 
purpose of elucidating his First Principles. He has 
demonstrated what, indeed, needs very little demonstra¬ 
tion, that the earth having boon once in a liquid state 
from excessive heat, there could then have been no living 
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matter upon it; and that, consequently, non-living matter 
must have been turned into living matter in accordance 
with natural laws. And believing firmly in evolutionary 
generation, and not in spontaneous generation, he has 
fully explained how he conceives that, after a period of 
chemical evolution, inorganic became organic matter, and 
was moulded into the simplest types. But Prof. Ward 
is so thoroughly unscientific as to be always thinking 
about the moulding of matter straight away into a Senior 
Wrangler or a Smith Prizeman ; and, of course, Mr. 
Spencer is naturally regarded by him as a mere spinner of 
words and phrases. One smiles at Prof. Ward saying 
that the spectacle of Mr. Spencer carrying in his teeming 
brain the contents of two unwritten volumes is somewhat 
humorous, for the only thing humorous about it is the 
fact that Prof. Ward considers it humorous. For in 
stating that he carried about in his mind the contents of 
an unwritten book Mr. Spencer is simply saying that he 
had thought out his subject; and Prof. Ward would have 
done well to have carried in his mind for some years 
these Gifford Lectures before committing them to book 
form. 

Space does not permit, and indeed it is not necessary for 
me to deal with what Prof. Ward believes to be the heart 
of his book, namely, mind, and the hopelessness of Mr. 
Spencer’s mechanical views to solve that riddle. The 
Professor’s final resting-point is in spiritualistic monism, 
but in working up to his goal he relies much on those 
old bogies “ dead matter, “ blind agnosticism,” and 
“ mechanical necessity.” It is all the old, old story, 
which has become somewhat stale to the thorough-going 
Spencerian, for Mr. Spencer has from first to last made it 
clear that he recognises that the transcendent problem 
which the universe presents is utterly beyond him, and 
that in acknowledging his incompetence to grasp in thought 
the cause of all things he is displaying true humility and 
reverence. His pride is purely mythical. Pride and 
arrogance are more applicable to Prof. Ward and those 
who, like him, profess to know and explain everything. 
But the Professor has in the end a “ bland confession ” of 
his own to make, for, after quoting Mr. Spencer’s reverent 
dictum that the cause of all things is beyond us, and that 
it is strange that men should consider the highest worship 
to lie in assimilating this cause, this object of their worship, 
to themselves, he says: “ For my part I feel that there 
is only too much in religious and theological literature to 
justify this censure.” This is a startling confession for 
such a partisan critic to make, and the subsequent efforts 
made to minimise it and explain it away only emphasise 
the conviction that the author has imperfectly grasped the 
chain of reasoning he professes to demolish. And as he 
fails to grasp the chain of reasoning, he fails also to 
realise that the new methods of explaining instead of 
ridiculing forms of belief, and the larger charity and 
toleration which have supplanted the barren negations of 
bygone days, are largely if not entirely the work of the 
man he so strangely misrepresents and misunderstands— 
Herbert Spencer. 

William C. McBain. 


To Poseidon. 

Concerning Poseidon, a great God, I begin to sing: the 
shaker of the land and of the sea unharvested; God of 
the deep who holdeth Helicon and wide 7Bga>. A double 
meed of honour have the Gods given thee, 0 Shaker of 
the Earth, to be tamer of horses and saviour of ships. 
Hail Prince, thou Girdler of the Earth, thou dark-haired 
God, and with kindly heart, 0 blessed one, do thou befriend 
the mariners. 

From “ Homeric Hymns," translated into Prose by 
Andrew Lang. (George Allen.) 


Things Seen. 

Magnetism. 

Every cranny, eveiy comer of the huge building was filled. 
From arena, from balconies, from galleries eager faces 
peered towards the platform upon which a number of 
black-coated gentlemen sat stiffly. He who was speaking 
had a sonorous voice : his many words rolled through the 
hall and—left us cold. Another followed; the next was 
a statistician. The fourth was genial. The fifth wore 
his learning like a flower. The sixth was minatory, and 
all had their subject pat; they made everything clear— 
but they were dull. 

Through all those unimpassioned words that huge 
audience sat inarticulate, unemotional, sated. And there 
seemed little chance of entertainment, for the hands of the 
clock were drawing near to eleven, and the rain of worthy 
speakers went on—on—on. One by one the people 
trickled out. It seemed as if the evening would pass 
without a single thrill. But when at a quarter-past 
eleven “ the little man ” sprang to his feet shouting “ Stop! ” 
to those who were leaving, and with one comprehensive 
gesture took that great audience into his confidence and 
proceeded to play on them like a musician on an instru¬ 
ment, everything was changed. They gave themselves to 
him. It was as if some great beast had suddenly roused 
itself, crept from its lair, and opened its eyes on life. The 
thousands awoke; they left their seats ; they waved hand¬ 
kerchiefs ; they shouted; speaker and audience became 
one. It was amazing—that transformation from apathy 
to enthusiasm, that sudden, hysterical awakening of sym¬ 
pathy between speaker and hearers. It was enkindling to 
see the handkerchiefs flashing, and to hear the roar of 
approval. 


A Social Experiment. 

Offo8Itb me was seated a lady in black, with a little girl 
daintily dressed in green with a large hat, white gloves on 
her small hands, and white socks reaching half-way up her 
little round legs. Round the bandstand four or five ragged 
but merry children were playing: they were dragging an 
old go-cart of home make about. Presently the litue girl in 
green tugged the lady’s arm several times. Then the lady 
rose and pretended that she wanted to sit on the seat 
nearest which the children were playing. At that moment 
one of them, a little dirty-cheeked girl, was sitting, her 
legs jutting out, on the high seat; she was of the same 
age as the child in green, but was “ carried out in 
rags.” The little patrician went up to her, smiled very 
prettily, and put out her white-gloved hand to the little 
scrub, who took it shyly, not knowing what to do with so 
dainty a thing; but the little lady did not “patronise,” 
and they talked. Then it was evident that a game of 
“ catch ” had been proposed, for the ragged little one ran 
off round the bandstand, with white socks in pursuit. The 
chase was a stem one, but white socks was fleet, and not to 
dishearten the fugitive timed to catch her just on the post. 
Then white socks ran off with rags in chase. White socks 
ran gently at first, but just as her playmate was drawing 
near she spurted like a little hare, eyes sparkling, curls 
blowing. She romped home, and reaching the seat looked 
round panting. The guttersnipe was hopelessly in the 
rear, and her small dirty face was threatening a sob; 
under-lip was trembling, brows were bent. She never 
reached “ home,” but instead, stopped, turned slowly on 
her heel, and, running up to her bigger brother, took hold 
of his hand. So ended the experiment. 
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[From time to time we receive lettert from correepondente in 
praise or disapproval of books new and old. In future , for 
awhile, we propose to put a page of the Academy at the service 
of the unprofessional critic. To this page we also invite our 
readers to contribute remarks on striking or curious passages 
which they may meet with in their ordinary reading. No 
communication, we would point out, must exceed 300 words.] 

Walter Pater. 


Admirers of Walter Pater’s work must, I think, have 
often felt the want of an edition of his books in a con¬ 
venient form. Marius the Epicurean, for instance, would 
make a most delightful holiday companion if it were issued 
in volumes of the size of the “ Golden Treasury ” series. 
I will not say in that series, lest it be thought that I want 
to popularise Mr. Pater; but in its present form, in two 
bulky octavo volumes, it is a formidable addition to one’s 
luggage, more especially to the luggage of the enlightened 
cyclist or walking tourist. But there is a greater need, 
perhaps, of a good selection from his works. Much as 
volumes of selections are abused, it is very convenient to 
have a shelf of such volumes at hand for odd moments of 
reading. One can now put on the shelf prose selections 
from Hazlitt, Landor, Carlyle, Cardinal Newman, Thack¬ 
eray, Matthew Arnold, and Mr. Buskin—what a valuable 
addition would be a selection from the writings of Walter 
Pater! It would be interesting to hear what your reader^ 
have to say on this subject, and to see what extracts they 
would include in such a selection. I should not, for my 
part, care for mere paragraphs and sentences; I would 
ask for a few selected essays, such as: 


“ Da Bellay ” . 

“Rossetti” . 

“ Wordsworth ” . 

“ An Essay on Style ” . 

“A Prince of Court Painters” 
“The Child in the House” ... 

“Cupid and Psyche”. 

“ Marcus Aurelius ”. 

“ The Supper Party ”. 

“A Selection”. 


from Renaissance Studies. 

,, Appreciations. 

»» »» 

»» »> 

,, Imaginary Portraits. 

,, Macmillan’s Magazine. 
„ Marius the Epicurean. 
>» »» »! 

>* »1 >> 

,, Gaston de Latour. 


JoSETH PoETEE. 


“ Like an Angel from a Cloud.” 

In Mr. Gosse’s Life cf Bonne there are some capital pages 
about Donne as a preacher. It was said that he had no 
message “ to clouted shoon ”; but this was in an age when, 
as Mr. Gosse says, “he preached best who with most 
austere isolation rose above the crowd, and remained 
supreme and irreproachable.” Mr. Gosse quotes the 
peroration of Donne’s second Prebend Sermon delivered in 
St. Paul’s on January 29, 1626. This is a superb 
specimen of a kind of preaching which is no longer heard, 
or even attempted. Donne’s subject was the triumph over 
death. This is how he ended: 

As my soul shall not go towards heaven, but go by 
heaven to heaven, to the heaven of heavens, so the true 
joy of a good soul in this world is the very joy of heaven; 
and we go thither, not that being without joy, we might 
have joy infused into us, but that, as Christ says, Our joy 
might be full, perfected, sealed with an everlastingness; 
for, as He promises, That no man shall take our joy from 
us, so neither shall death itself take it away, nor so much as 
interrupt it, or discontinue it, but as in the face of death, 
when he lays hold upon me, and in the face of the devil, 
when he attempts me, I shall see the face of God (for 
everything shall be a glass, to reflect God upon me), so in 
the agonies of death, in the anguish of that dissolution, in 
the sorrows of that valediction, in the ineversibleness of 
that transmigration, I shall have a joy, which shall no 
more evaporate, than myself shall evaporate, a joy, that 
shall pass up, and put on a more glorious garment above, 
and be joy superinvested in glory. Amen. 

H. P. 


Mr. Watson’s Poems. 

Opinions vary as to Mr. Watson’s exact position among 
•our poets; but there can be no doubt his place is a high one. 
To win a place in the foremost rank, a poet must either 
be able to delineate human nature in powerful, vigorous 
dramas, that fascinate the reader on account of the subtle 
analysis contained in them of the emotions and passions; 
or his soul must be ravished by the glory and the beauty 
of the world, and he must be able to express in majestic 
word-music the wonderful delight that he feels in the 
contemplation of nature. 

Mr. Watson's chief claim to greatness consists in the 
fact that he possesses the second of the two gifts I have 
mentioned. He expresses his sense of the sublimity of 
nature in magnificent lyric outbursts of song, such as the 
“Ode in May" and “Hymn to the Sea.” I should like 
to make some quotations here of considerable length, but 
space does not permit for more than this stanza from the 
former poem: 

For of old the sun, our sire, 

Came wooing the mother of men, 

Earth, that was virginal then, 

Vestal fire to his fire. 

Silent her bosom and coy, 

But the strong god sued and pressed ; 

And bora of their starry nuptial joy 
Are all that drink of her breast. 

H. P. Weight. 


“ Robinson Crusoe.” 

The other day, in an hour of unusual leisure, unusually 
vacant, I picked up my boy’s copy of Robinson Crusoe, and 
read and read. I was a boy again. Alas, that it was 
only for an hour, and that since then I have been asking 
myself absurd adult questions about the book! However, 
boys do not read the Academy, and behind their backs I 
would fain jot down a few thoughts. In what does the 
charm of Robinson Crusoe lie ? Surely in a most singular 
and paradoxical economy of the two most necessary in¬ 
gredients of great stories—truth to nature and literary art. 

Defoe’s economy of truth to nature is apparent when we 
consider what the real fate of a man must have been who 
for fifteen years lived alone on a desert island. He might 
adopt Crusoe’s cheerful contrivances at first, but he would 
soon forget human speech, eat grass like Nebuchadnezzar, 
and decline into savagery or madness. Yet his situation 
is represented by Defoe as almost cheerful. As someone 
has said, Crusoe’s long stay on the island produced in him 
only such mental suffering as might be due to a dull 
Sunday in Scotland. Defoe shows a like indifference to 
the artistic possibilities of the story. Charles Dickens 
marvelled that in all its pages there is nothing to make a 
man laugh or cry. If we consider what effects of humour 
or tragedy Dickens himself would have offered, or what a 
pile of philosophy Goethe would have dumped on Crusoe’s 
foreshore, or what spectral and intolerable horrors Poe 
would have raised from that ocean prison, we shall see 
that Defoe’s success—which is unchallenged—was won by 
a narrower set of powers than has gone to the making of 
any piece of fiction comparable to Robinson Crusoe in merit 
and fame. 

Defoe, in fact, brought to his story little more than his 
wonderful circumstantial invention; and he was so little 
of an artist that he did not see that the story ends when 
Crusoe leaves his island and returns to England. But 
the tale thrives on its limitations. Men have cheerfully 
accepted a novel of human contrivance and homely wisdom 
in place of a novel of psychological insight and lofty 
tragedy. As for my boy, he would not barter a single 
passage from the Wreck, for all that a committee of 
novelists could add of poetry, or sentiment, or climax. 

Delta. 
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Memoirs of the Moment. 

Cardinal Richelieu and President Kruger! The asso¬ 
ciation may seem far to seek. Tet President Kruger is, 
by his marriage, actually connected with the great Car¬ 
dinal, whose name, as everyone knows, was Du Plessis. 
Kruger was a young man when he met and married a 
member of the Du Plessis family, the descendant of a 
French surgeon (the near relative of the Cardinal) who 
went to the Cape in the seventeenth century in the 
employment of the Dutch East India Company. An early 
death speedily deprived the President of his first wife, who 
was immediately followed to the grave by her only son. 
A little later he chose a second wife from the same family. 
The second Mrs. Kruger was, in fact, the niece of the first, 
the Dopper creed not disallowing marriages within these 
degrees of consanguinity. It was apropos of this marriage 
that General Joubert, who at one tune had a keen dislike 
of President Kruger, made a jest in his imperfect English. 
The President, he said, was a man of “ double du-plessity.” 
By his second and still reigning wife, the President is the 
father of sixteen children. 


I am not at the moment aware of the first mention of 
“ Dutch courage ” in our literature. Perhaps the phrase 
com es merely from the habit of drinking Hollands, known 
of old among our own soldiers, before going into action. 
But the ironical allusion it has come to have to the courage 
of the Dutch has no place in history. From this week this 
phrase, as an imputer of cowardice to the Dutch, ought, 
one supposes, to be extinct. 


Or Mr. Horatio Tennyson, whose death passes almost 
unnoted, there is little to be said, except that he was 
the youngest of the poet’s company of brothers. His 
life was one of some difficulty from the beginning. He, 
too, had a temperament. When his time at South School 
was over he loitered and moped at Somersby, a good 
subject, as it seemed, for nothing in particular. His 
powers were not deficient, but he never opened a book. 
He read nature pretty well though, and his observation 
of men and women—the few he had met—was so pene¬ 
trating that his brother Alfred begged him to go to his 
friend Tennant at Blackheath; whither he went accord¬ 
ingly. The next thing was that he wanted to enlist. The 
suggestion was a grief to his mother, and the lad was sent 
instead to try his fortune in Tasmania. The story of 
many a younger son in a large family was his—a somewhat 
sad one, where the mother outlives the father and has 
small means. Horatio Tennyson was to have a long life, 
if it was not a very merry one. Religion, as expressed by 
the Oxford Movement, caught him and held him tight. 
He felt the matter too much to be able to talk it over 
without too much heat with the Poet, between whom and 
himself, however, friendly, if intermittent, relations were 
always maintained, as many a visitor to the Poet in his 
later years who met Horatio at Aldworth will remember. 
In earlier days, too, he often visited Farringford. Lady 
Taylor used to tell the story of going into a room there 
one afternoon in dim light, and seeing a figure stretched 
at length upon a sofa. She addressed herself as to the 
Poet, but a correcting voice from the cushions came forth: 
“ I’m Horatio, the most morbid of the Tennysons! ” 


Lady Clifford, whose death took place in Comwall- 
gardens, South Kensington, the other day, and who had 
reached the age of eighty, was a woman of decision. 
When she was Miss Hercy she accepted the suit of Mr. 
Charles Clifford—a tall suitor, by the way, for a girl whose 
height was that of Queen Victoria, whom in later years 


she somewhat resembled otherwise as she drove in the 
Park. Mr. Clifford was the cadet of an ancient Roman 
Catholic family, who, having secured the promise of the 
lady of his choice, decided to seek for fortune in the 
Colonies. To New Zealand he went, with results which 
are pretty well known. His political life there ended in 
hie being Speaker of the House of Representatives; but 
his own private, proudest boast in reference to his New 
Zealand career was that he had imported the first trout 
that were put into New Zealand waters, for the benefit of 
all future generations. 


Befobe his successes in New Zealand as politician and 
as land-owner, young Clifford had a time of suspense, 
during which he wrote home to the lady he had left 
behind him to tell her that he could not ask her to wait 
indefinitely, and to wish her happiness in her freedom. 
He waited her answer with anxiety: the mail came; and 
with it the lady herself. The marriage that at once 
signalised her courage was one of the happiest on record ; 
and Sir Charles Clifford lived for some years to enjoy and 
to spend in London and at a country house in the Mid¬ 
lands the great wealth that came to him from his property 
in New Zealand. He was made a baronet in 1887, and 
was happy in his dignity. Yet it often seemed as if his 
old colonial habits and feelings had a predominant place 
in his affections. The last public meeting at which he 
spoke was oue in connexion with a memorial to Cardinal 
Manning. There was a certain pathos in the old man’s 
references throughout to the Archbishop of Westminster 
as the Archbishop of Wellington, the town of the Roman 
Catholic primacy in New Zealand. 


The enlargement of Hughenden Manor is, no doubt, the 
natural, if not the inevitable, consequence of the marriage 
of Mr. Coningsby Disraeli. Yet one regrets that the 
modesty of the mansion in which the grandiose statesman 
spent Ms happiest hours is lost thereby. He himself, mau 
of contrasts as he was, loved the littleness of the place. 
All the greatness was in the associations, and particularly 
in that visit paid to him there by the Queen—a visit to 
which the greatest houses in Bucks could not aspire. If 
you cannot rival Stowe, and if you must be proud of 
something, you may as well put your pride in the very 
narrowness of your domain. Lord Beaconsfield did this 
with particular success. “ Excuse the vanity of a landed 
proprietor,” he used to say when he showed his few fields 
to men who owned immense territories. Hughenden will 
become more commonplace as it becomes more prosperous. 


“ Gradually the wind freshened and veered until at 
west-south-west it was blowing a strong steady breeze, 
and, with all square-sail set, the old Harrowhy was bowling 
along at a good eight knots for the Channel. Faithful as 
usual, this well-beloved wind to the homeward-bounder 
never relaxed its strenuous push until the changing hue of 
the water, plain for all men to see, told us that we were 
once more on the soundings. Oh, blessed sight, that never 
falls upon the deep-water sailor, the fading away of that 
deep fathomless blue which for so many, many weary 
watches has greeted the eye! Somehow or other, too, 
the green of the Channel of Old England has a different 
tint to any other sea-green. It is not a pretty colour, will 
not for a moment bear comparison with the blazing emerald 
of some tropical shores, but it looks welcome—it says 
home; and even the most homeless and hardened of shell¬ 
backs feels a deep complacency when it greets bis usually 
unobservant eye .”—From Frank T. Bullen's “ The Log of a 
Sea- Waif." 
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Correspondence. 

“ The Howling Cheese.” 

Sib, —Tour correspondent, Mr. F. W. Morris, draws 
attention to E. L. Stevenson’s praise of Herman Melville’s 
works, and deplores the fact of his hooks bein£ strangely 
inaccessible. He suggests a sixpenny edition, which 
possibly might pay some enterprising publisher. Mean¬ 
time, I may say that Types oan hardly be termed “inacces¬ 
sible,” as it is included in an admirable series of books 
called “The Sea Library,” published by W. H. White 
& Co., Ltd., Edinburgh and London. Types was issued 
only last year. The series includes Darwin’s Voyage and 
that rare sea story by George Cupples, The Green Hand. 
The books are beautifully got up, and are excellent value 
at the money, 3s. and 3s. 6 d., according to the bulk of the 
volume. 

May I be allowed to add that the Amateur Critic column 
is a happy thought on the part of the editor, and is sure to 
give pleasure and profit to all your readers ?—I am, &c., 

Glasgow : October 9, 1899. G. Linwood. 


Omar Khayyam. 

Sib, —The statement of an “ American Omarian,” quoted 
in your last issue, that the name “ Omar ” should be 
accented on the last syllable, contains just enough truth 
to be misleading. In the first place, it is by no means 
certain that “ all Persian words ” are accented upon the 
final syllable. According to Dr. Trumpp, who has written 
an exhaustive treatise upon the difficult subject of Persian 
accent, the final stress is confined to parts of Persia; in 
the second place, the name Omar is not Persian, but 
Arabic, and all Arabs accent it upon the first syllable. 
Just as the Parisian pronunciation of a French name would 
be understood by the educated all over Europe, whereas 
if anglicised it would be unintelligible out of our own 
country, and “ bad form ” in that, so this Arabic accentua¬ 
tion of the name Omar will not only pass muster anywhere 
in the East, but will everywhere, even in Persia, be looked 
upon as more refined than the local mispronunciation. As 
to Khayyam, of course the final accent is correct, whether 
in Arabic, Persian, or any other language.—I am, &c., 

James Platt, jun. 

London: October 9, 1899. 


Sir, —In your issue of the 7th inst., in one of the para¬ 
graphs under the head of “ The Literary Week,” you note 
that an American “ Omarian ” would correct the ordinary 
pronunciation of the name “ Omar ” to “ ’Umar.” As 
far as the first syllable is concerned he is right; but there 
is, in fact, no second syllable in the word at all, the name 
really being ’Umr, with no vowel between the “ m ” and 
the “r.” In your suggested division between sheep and 
goats those would certainly be the sheep who said “’Umr,” 
while the goats would be those who called him “ ’Umar.” 
M< reover, it is by no means the case that in almost all 
Peisian words the accent, or stress, is on the second syllable. 
I could give you numberless words in which the contrary 
is the case, the stress depending more than anything else 
on the length (long or short) of the vowels in the syllables 
respectively, but not entirely on that even. For instance, 
in the word shakhsi, “ a certain person,” the accent is on 
the first, although its vowel “ a ” is short and that of the 
seccnd, “1,” is long.—I am, &c., 

A. Eogers ( late Bombay Civil Service). 

Ia ndon: October 10, 1899. 


“The Manifold Uses of the Adverb.” 

Sip, —I am afraid I must incur the contempt of “ Sim¬ 
plicity Severe ” and try and live it down, as I confess 
myself an admirer of the “ Split Infinitive.” I have never 
found aDy of the purists who could give a logical reason 


for splitting the indicative and refusing to split the 
infinitive. 

In my youth I learned in my catechism to say: “ And I 
heartily thank my Heavenly Father.” Why may I not 
now say my catechism taught me to heartily thank, 
&c, &c. ? 

Your correspondent lays down a rule that the proper 
place for the adverb is immediately after the verb. Is it ? 
Let him try to arrange the following well-known line on 
his principle, and allow your readers to judge whether he 
has improved it: 

“ Slowly and sadly we laid him down.” 

Then he talks about the preposition at the end of the 
sentence being abolished; or, as he puts it, “ done away 
with ”! What is with ? 

The fact is, sir, that living languages cannot be tied up 
in the swaddling-clothes of grammatical rules, and 
speakers and writers will put adverbs where they are 
forcible, and that place, in many cases, is certainly not 
immediately after the verb. Does he generally say: “ The 
father struck cruelly his son,” instead of putting the adverb 
before the verb or after the object ? Is he careful to say : 
“ Whence do you come,” instead of “ where do you come 
from ” ? If so, I am sure he must afford to his friends 
considerable amusement.— I am, &c., J. W. K. 


Sib,— “ Simplicity Severe ” writes in this week’s Academy 
that words “ fail to adequately describe ” his contempt for 
all who indulge in the pernicious practice of splitting 
infinitives. 

The words I have quoted contain a split infinitive. 

Is “ Simplicity Severe ” a humorist ?—I am, &c., 

October 9, 1899. Edgab Turner. 

[Mr. Turner is certainly not a humorist if part of the 
equipment of a humorist be to discern humour in others.] 


Misconceptions. 

Sib,—Y et another bear story. My ten-year-old school¬ 
boy, preparing his lessons beside me one winter evening, 
asked what “ lugging ” meant. 

I inquired the context. 

“It’s something bears do in a very cold country 

Mr.-was reading to us about to-day. It was a rather 

queer bit of poetry, and he read it because he said it was 
such a good description of winter.” 

The line that he remembered and thought queerest was: 
When tom-bears lug into the hall. 

Which was what Mr.-had seemed to say, the real line, 

of course, being 

When Tom bears logs into the hall. 

—I am, &c., 

October 9, 1899. J. M. S. M. 


Sib, —Your correspondence on the above has caused my 
thoughts to wing their way back over several decades. In 
imagination, I see myself as a child repeating the words 
of the Lord’s Prayer as I understand them to fall from my 
mother’s lips : “ Our Father, shorten heaven.” I was much 
exercised over this phrase as I grew older, but it was not 
till I could spell out the words in the Prayer Book that I 
learnt differently.—I am, &c., G. A. E. 

October 9, 1899. 


“The Little Panjandrum’s Dodo.” 

Sib, —In the current number of the Academy you give 
Mr. Farrow’s new book, The Little Panjandrum's Dodo , 
as published by the S.P.C.K. 

Will you kindly correct this mistake, as it will be issued 
this week by—Your, &c., Skeffington & Son. 

London : October 9, 1899. 
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Our Prize Competitions. 


Books Received. 


Result of No. 3. 

Last week we printed, by way of supplement, a large number of 
publishers’ announcements of the forthcoming season, and we asked 
our readers to piok from those what, in their opinion, promise to be 
(«) the two most interesting biographies, (4) the two most interest¬ 
ing works of history, (<•) the two most interesting works of travel, 
( d ) the two most interesting religious works, (/■) the two most 
interesting novels, and (/") the two most interesting books for 
children. 

A collation of the replies received show that the consensus of 
opinion is that the two biographies that promise most interest are: 
The Life of Thomas Henry Huxley. By Leonard Huxley. 

The Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson.* Edited by S. Colvin. 
The two historical works that promise most interest are: 

Lord Acton'B General History of Modern Times. 

Mr. Lang's History of Scotland. 

The two works of travel that promise most interest are : 

The Highest Andes. By E. A. FitzGerald. 

In India. By G. W. Steevens. 

The two religious works that promise most interest are : 

The Encyclopaedia Biblica. 

Jowett’s Doctrinal Sermons. 

The two novels that promise most interest are : 

Stalky A Co. By Rudyard Kipling. 

Robert Orange. By John Oliver Hobbes. 

And the two children's books that promise most interest are : 

Mr. Lang’s Red Book of Animal Stories. 

Mr. Walter Crane's Blue Beard’s Picture-Boek. 

One list contains as many as nine of these books, and this 
has been sent in by Mr. David Stott, 2.3, Westbourne-terrace-road, 
W., to whom, therefore, a cheque for a guinea has been sent. Mr. 
Stott’s remaining three selections are Mr. Gosee's Life and Litter* 
of Donne ; Church and Faith : Fjttayx on the Teaching of the Church 
of Fngland ; and Miss Upton’s Golliwogg in War. 

Replies received from : M. A. C., Cambridge ; H. M. H., Clapham ; 
S., Wymering j E. C. R., Leeds; L. A. P., Broomhill; C. A., Glasgow ; 
E. M. C., London ; H. J., London ; R. F. M. H., Whitby ; J. R. M., 
London ; J. H. A., Cambridge ; A. K. M, Dundee; A. S., London ; 
G. E. B., Forest Gate; G. D., Horley; E. V. P., London; A. H., 
Blandford; L. C. J., Edinburgh ; A. M. P., Lincoln ; W. M. S., 
London; E. H., Didsbury ; A. B., Headingley ; H. T., Epsom ; S. C., 
Brighton ; H. A. M., London; C. J. B, Beckenham ; J. L., Broughty 
Ferry ; R. B. T. H. Q., London ; D. E. B., London; J. T. S. K, Man¬ 
chester ; G. A. F., London (3) ; A. E. T . London; G. K. G„ Stoke- 
on-Trent ; C. D. T., Liverpool; L. K. H., Oxford; A. W. P.. Tun¬ 
bridge Wells ; J. B. N„ York ; H. S. U , Chelsfield ; T. C., Buxted ; 
A. W. H., Heaton ; H. G., London ; T. E. J., Ipswich ; A. D„ Maid¬ 
stone ; S. B„ Great Malvern ; D. S., Glasgow; A. G., Forest Hill ; 
A. Y., Blackburn ; J. P., Glasgow ; J. R. 0., Glasgow ; Y. P. S., 
London; E. R. J., Limpefield ; E. B., Liverpool; H. S., London ; 
W. D,, Edinburgh: E. U., London ; B. H. B., Oxford ; J. M. M., 
Glasgow ; A. E. L., Stafford ; J. S. L., Glasgow ; G. R, Aberdeen. 


Competition No. 4. (New Series.) 

“ Urbanns Sylvan,” writing in the October Cornhill of hisadventures 
by the summer sea, describes the poverty of the bookshelves in his 
rooms j and incidentally, referring to country inn libraries generally, 
suggests that the Academy should ask its readers to name the best 
books for an inn to keep. The idea is a good one, and we offer a 
prize of a guinea to the best list of twenty books to stand on the 
shelves of a country inn. In this case we shall ourselves decide as 
to the winner, abandoning judgment by concensus of opinion. 

Rules. 


Week ending Thursday, October 12. 

THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Garrod (Rev. G. W.), First Epistle to the Thessalonians: Analysis and 


Notes .(Macmillan) net 2,6 

Selbome (Earl of). The Catholic and Apostolic Chnrch.(Macmillan) 

Godet (F.), Introduction to the New Testament.(T. A T. Clark) net C/0 

Church and Faith. By Dr. Waco, Dean Farrar, and eleven others 

(Blackwood) net 7/6 

POETRY, Ac. 


Comte (Jules), La Rovne de l’Arfc, Ancien et Modern©. Vol. VT., No. 31. 

(Paris) 

Glencairn (Robert J.), Poems and Songs of Degrees.(Arnold) net 6/0 

Segunde Parts Del Ingentoso Caballero Don Quixote de la Mancha . A Nutt) 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Grey (Earl), Hubert Hervey: a Memoir. (Arnold) 7/6 

Long (W. H.), Naval Yarns .(Gibbings) 6/0 

Nys (Ernest), Researches in the History of Economics.(Black) 6 0 

Fitzpatrick (J. P.), The Transvaal from Within .(Heinemann) 

Powell (Edgar) and Trevelyan (G. M.), The Peasants' Rising and the 

Lollards.... (Longmans) net 8/0 

Graham (H. Grey),Social Life of Scotland in the Eighteenth Century(2 vols.) 

(Black) 21/0 

Gibbs (Philip), Founders of the Empire.(Cassell) 1/8 

Oman (C. W.), England in the Nineteenth Century. 3/6 

Laurence (Perceval M.), Collectanea: Essays, Addresses, and Reviews 

(Macmillan) net 10/0 

Stevenson (F. 8.), Robert Grosseteste.(Macmillan) net 10/0 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Grey (Henry M.), In Moorish Captivity.(Arnold) 16/0 

Bullen (Frank T.), A Log of a Sea-Waif.(8mith, Elder) 8/6 

Peofleld (F.C.). Present-Day Egypt .(Macmillan) net 10/0 

The Guide to South Africa , 1899-1900 .(Sampson Low) 2/6 


EDUCATIONAL. 

Carpenter (G. R.), Elements of Rhetoric and English Composition. 

(The Macmillan Co ) 3/6 


Collignon (Maxime). Manual of Mythology.(Gravel) 7/6 

Faust (Albert B.), Heine’s Prose .(The Macmillan Co.) 3/6 


JUVENILE. 

Elmslie (Theodora), The Little Lady of Lavender. Third Edition 

(Griffith, Farran A Co.) 3/6 

Elmslie (Theodora), Black Pappy.(Griffith, Farran A Co.) S/0 

Ogden (Ruth). His Little Royal Highness.(Griffith, Farran A Co.) 3 6 

Molesworth (Mrs.), The Old Pincushion. (Griffith, Farran & Co.) 3/6 

Henty (G. A.), In Times of Peril .(Griffith, Farran A Co.) 3/0 

Marshall (Emma), Cross Pnrposes .(Griffith, Farran A Co.) 6 0 

Henty (G. A.), Oat on the Pampas .(Griffith, Farran A Co.) s/*t 

Kingston (W. H. G.), Our Soldiers ..(Griffith, Farran A Oo.) 2/6 

Collingwood (Harry), The Castaways.(Griffith, Farran A Co.) 6/0 

St. Leger (Hugh), Shipmates.(Griffith, Farran A Co.) 6/0 

Prince (Val R.), Baby s Biography..(8impkin, Marshall A Co.) 

Detmold (M. and E.), Pictures from Birdland .(Dent) net 6/0 

Cox (Palmer), The Brownies Abroad . .(Unwin) 6,0 

Moore (F.), Patty.(Church of England Temperance Society) 

Hageu (M. 8.), Blot or Blessing ? (Chnrch of England Temperance 8ociety) 

Wallace-Dunlop (M.>, Fairies, Elves, and Flower-Babies.(Duckworth) 3/6 

Charlesworth (M. L.), Ministering Children .(Ward, Lock) 1/0 

Pedley (Ethel C.), Dot and the Kangaroo .(Burleigh) net 3/6 

Fox (S. M.), Verses for Grannie .(Burleigh) net 3 6 

Cook (Jane E.), The Sculptor Caught Napping .net 2/6 

Fairy Tales from Hans Christian Andersen. Translated by Mrs. E. 

Lucas.(Dent) 


S.P.C.K. PUBLICATIONS. 

L&mpin (C. Dudley), Mirango the Man-Eater.—8tacey (W. S.), Isaac 
Letterman’s Daughter.—Macsorley (C. Mary), The Children’s Plan.— 
Lyster (Annette), Nancy’s Portion.—Jackson (Alice F.), A Brave Girl.— 
Macsorley tC. Mary), Rosie’s Friend.—Hellis (Nellie), Blind Robbie.— 
Carlyon (Hope). For Church and King.—Herbert 'M. J.) f Rainy Days — 

E. 8. B., Jack Webster.—Shipton (Helen). A Masterful Man.—Wood 
(F. H.), Talitha’s Weird Vision, and other Tales for Mothers’ Meetings.— 
Clare (Austin), Out of the Net.—Weigall (C. E. C\), An Angel Unawares. 

—Mallandaine (C. E.), Grandfather’s Secret.—Hunt (Violet B.), Egerton’s 
Brother. And many other stories. 

Trotter (Captain L. J.), History of India. Revised Edition .(S.P.C.K.) 6/0 

Gent (Geo. W.), Papers and Essays .(S.P.C.K.) 

Frankland (Percy Faraday),Our Secret Friends and Foes. Fourth Edition 

(S.P.C.K.) 3/0 

Rowsell (Rev. T. N.), Historic Canterbury...(8.P.C.K.) 

Couchman (Mary), Homely Words for Young Servants .(S.P.C.K.) 0 6 

Whitaker (G. H.), Confirmation and Communion .(S.P.C.K ) 1/0 

Davids (T. W. Rhys), Buddhism. Eighteenth Thousand ..(S.P.C.K.) 

Gregg (Rev. John A. F.), The Epistle of St. Clement .(S.P.C.K.) 1/0 


Answers, addressed “Literary Competition, The Academy, 43, 
Chanoery-lane, W.C.,” most reach ns not later than the first post 
of Tuesday, October 17. Each answer must be accompanied by 
the coupon to be found in the third column of p. 440 or it can¬ 
not enter into competition. Competitors sending more than one 
attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with a separate 
oo upon; otherwise the first only will be considered. We wish to 
impress on competitors that the task of examining replies is much 
facilitated when one side only of the paper is written upon. It is 
also important that names and addresses should always be given : 
we cannot consider anonymous answers. 

* Our contributor includes this with biography. But the work 
of biography proper which receives most votes is The Life of Sir 
John Millais. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

('ope (Cyprian), Arabesques.(Smithers) not 14/0 

Morten (Houuor), From a Nurse’s Note-Book.'Scientific Press) 

Dennis (John), Realms of Gold : A Book for Youthful Students of English 

Literature..(Richards) 3/6 

Hand (Rev. J. E.) and Gore < Rev. Charles), Good Citzenship.(Allen) 

Stall (S.), What a Young Husband Ought to Know.(Briggs) net 6d 

Lefebvre (Ernest), Embroidery and Lace. (Grevel) 7 « 

Lily (W. 8.), First Principles in Politics. (Murray) 14/0 

London University Gui<le t 1899-1900 .(Uuiv. Corr. Coll. Press) 

NEW EDITIONS. 

Christie (R. C.), Etienne Dolet: Tho Mart) r of the Renaissance (1508-1646) 

(Macmillan) net 10/0 


* i * New Noveli are acknowledged elsewhere. 
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The Autumn Lists. 

The following Lists of Autumn Announcements were unavoid¬ 
ably omitted from our Supplement last week. 


Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 

Lowell (J. R.), Impressions of Spain . 5/0 

Andrews (8. J.), God’s Revelation of Himself to Men. 7 6 

Bascom (John), Growth of Nationality in the United 

States . 

Farrington (M. V.), Tales of King Arthur and His 

Knights . 3/6 

Hubbard (E.), Little Journeys to the Homes of Eminent 

Painters. 6/0 

Reed (Myrtle), Love-Letters of a Musician. 

Schwartz C Julia A.), Yassar Studies... . 3/6 

Barnes (J.), A Life of Paul Jones. 

Butler (G. H.), History of the Territorial Expansion of the 

United States. 

Blok (Prof. P. J.), History of the People of the Nether¬ 
lands. Vol. II.. 12 6 

Davis (L. D.), Ornamental Shrubs . 13 0 

Woolf (M. A.), Sketches of Lowly Life in a Great City ... 

Hamp (S. F.), The Treasure of Mushroom Rock . 5/0 

Dalton (Capt. Davis), How to Swim . 3 6 


Tyler (Moses C.), A Century of American Statesmen. 

4 vols. 

Wheeler (C. G.), Wood-Working for Beginners. 

Harland (Marion), Literary Hearthstones. Vols. I. & II: 
Charlotte Bronte and William Cowper. Vols. III. &IV: 

Hannah More and John Knox .each 5 0 

Ragozin (Z. A.), Frithjof the Viking and Roland the 

Paladin . 3 6 

Budde (Karl), The Religion of the Hebrews in Pre-Exile 

Days . 6 0 

Brooks (Noah), General Henry Knox . 0 0 

Livingston (W. F.), Israel Putnam . 6/0 

Dana (J. M.), The Wider View: a Search for Truth . 

Lee (Guy C.), Principles of Public Speaking. 

Savage (Minot J.), Life Beyond Death . 

Wilson (T.), The True History of Bluebeard: a Contribu¬ 
tion to Folk-Lore. 

Heroes of the Nations: Bismarck and the New German 
Empire, by J. W. Headlam. — Charlemagne, by 
H. W. C. Davis.—Alexander the Great, by B. I. 

Wheeler ..each 5 0 

Smith (Justin), The Troubadours at Home. 25 0 

Heroes of the Reformation: Desiderius Erasmus, by Ephraim 

Emerton.—Theodore Beza, by H. M. Baird .each 6/0 

Champney (E. W.), Romance of the Feudal Chateaux. 

Powell (Lyman P.), Historic Towns of the Middle States 15 0 

Hunt (G.). The Writings of James Madison.net 21 0 

Harland (Marion), More Colonial Homesteads and Their 

Stories. 12/6 

Hitchcock (Mary E.), Two Women in the Klondike. 12 6 

Benjamin (Park). The U.8. Naval Academy . 

Raymond (George L.), Proportion and Harmony in Life 

and Colour. 

Cragin (Belle 8.), Our Insect Friends and Foes. 7, 6 

Adams (Rev. 8. C.). Nature Studies in Berkshire.net 18 0 

Blanchan (Neltje), Birds that Hunt and are Hunted ...net 10/6 


Messrs. Wells, Gardner, Darton & Co. 

Williams (Rev. Watkin W.), Resources and Responsibilities 

Manning (Cardinal), The Teaching of Christ. 

Hopkins (Ellice), The Power of Womanhood ; or. Mothers 

and Sons. 

Shaylor (Joseph), Saunterings in Bookland and Gleanings 

by the Way . 

Robinson (Rev. F. Douglas), Baptized with His Baptism: 

a Manual for the Sick. 

Ottley (Henry Biokersteth), Christ in the City. 

Adderley (The Rev. Hon. James), Salvation by Jesus. 

Annual Volumes: The Commonwealth. — Goodwill.— 
Mothers in Council.—Sunday Reading for the Young. 
— Chatterbox. — Chatterbox Christmas-Box. — 
Friendly Leaves.—The Prize.—The Young Standard 

Bearer.—Darton's Leading Strings. 

Juvenile. 

Newbott (Henry), Stories from Froissart. 

Nationul Rhymes of the Nursery. Introduction by 
George Saintsbury. Dlustrations by Gordon Browne 


Heddle (Ethel F.), Marget at the Manse. 

Allen fPhoebel, Playing at Botany . 

Allen (Phoebe), Jack and Jill’s Journey . 

A Nobody's Scrap Book. By the Author and Artist of 

“Nonsense” . 

Mitchell (Edmund), Chickabiddy Stories . 

Austin (Stella), Tom the Hero . 

Etc., Etc. 

Fiction. 

Maitland (Alfred L.), I Lived as I Listed . 


Messrs. F. V. White & Co. 

Fiction. 

Winter (John Strange), A Name to Conjure With . 6 0 

Le Queux (William), The Bond of Black. 6 0 

Alexander (Mrs.), The Stepmother . 6/0 

Sergeant (Adeline), Blake of Oriel . 6 0 

Stables (Gordon), Annie o’ the Banks o’ Dee. 6 0 

Griffith (George), Brothers of the Chain. 6,0 

Marryat (Florence!, The Folly of Alison. 6 0 

Meade (Mrs. L. T.), The Wooing of Monica . 6 0 

Riddell (Mrs. J. H.), Fair Abbotsmead . 6 0 

Cleeve (Lucas), Decree Absolute . 6 0 

Boothby (Guy), A Sailor’s Bride. With Illustrations. 5,0 

Mit.ford (Bertram), John Ames, Native Commissioner. 3 6 

Nisbet (Hume), The Revenge of Valerie. 3 6 


Messrs. Williams & Norgate. 

Hari ack (Dr. Adolph), History of Dogma. (Completion.) 

Vol. VII. 

Lubbock (8ir John), Prehistoric Times, as Illustrated by 
Ancient Remains and the Manners of Modern Savages. 

Sixth Edition. 

A Free Inquiry into the Origin of the Fourth Gospel. This 
is written anonymously by a Cambridge man, and the 
object of the author is to set forth the discovery of 
the real author of the Fourth Gospel, which has 
hitherto been erroneously attributed to the Apostle 

John . 

Campbell (Rev. Colin), The First Three Gospels in Greek. 

Second Edition. Arranged in parallel columns. 

Some new Faraday Correspondence is also in the press. 
The great scientist corresponded a good deal with another 
distinguished scientist. Prof. Schoenbein, of Basle. Tbe 
letters which passed between them have been edited by 
Prof. Kahlbaum, also of Basle. 


Messrs. Greening & Co., Ltd. 

In addition to the books given last week, Messrs. Greening A 


Co. announce: 

Green (Percy R.), A History of Nursery Rhymes. 4/0 

Monkshood (G. F.), Woman and the Wits.net 2/6 

Scott (Clement), Some Famous Hamlets. 3/6 


Masterpiece Library: Vathek, by Geo. Beekford. — 
Asmodeus, by Le Sage.—Ringan Gilhaize, by John 
Galt.—Rasselas, by Dr. Johnson.—The Epicurean, by 
Thomas Moore. 

Fiction. 


Orzeszko (Mdme.), An Obscure Apostle . . 6/0 

Bremont (Anna, Comtesse de), A Son of Africa. 6/0 

Speight (T. W.), Mora: One Woman’s History. 6/0 

Milicite (Helen), A Girl of the North : a Tale of London 

and Canada . 0/0 

Bradshaw (Mrs. Albert 8.), Ashes Tell no Tales . 6/0 

Sadleir (Marie M.), Such is the Law . 6/0 

Reade (Compton), Fetters of Fire. A Dramatic Tale. 6/0 

Adams (Herbert), A Virtue of Necessity. 0/0 

Golsworthy (Arnold), A Cry in the Night . 6/0 

Coutts (Tristram), A Comedy of Temptation. 3 6 

M’Millan (Mrs. Alec), The Weird Well . 3 6 

Thompson (Creswick J.), Zoroastro: an Historical 

Romance. . 3 V. 

Hall (Sydney), The Temptation of Edith Watson. 3 0 

Bremont (Anna, Comtesse de). The Gentleman Digger ... 3/6 

Kennedy (Bart.), A Man Adrift.. 0 0 

Juvenile. 

Grayl (Druid), The Pillypingle Pastorals . 3/6 

Grayl (Druid), Nonsense Numbers and Jocular Jingles ... 5 0 

Fitz-Gerald (S. J. A), The Grand Panjandrum. 3/6 
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CATALOGUES. 


W ILLIAMS * NOKGATE, 

IMPORTERS OP rOREIOK BOOKS. 

14, H .nrl.tt* Stmt, Oovant Chtrden. 90, South Fr.d«r1ck St. 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 

CATALOGUES port free on application. 


F 


OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOG UBS on application. 

DULAU * OO.. ST. SOHO SQUARE 


10ND0N LIBRARY, 

JU 8T. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W. 

Patuow— H.R.H. THE PRINCE OP WALES, K.G. 
PaasiDEMT—LESS Id E STEPHEN, Esq. 
ViCE-PaasiDmTS—The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR. M.P., the 
Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON, HERBERT 
SPENCER, Esq.; the Right Hon. W. E. H.LECKY, M.P., 
D.C.L. 

TausTKBs—Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, Right Hon. 
Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., Right Hon. EARL of 
R08EBERY. 

The Library contains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in Various Languages. Subscription, £3 
a year; Life-Membership, according to age. Fifteen Volumes 
are allowed to Country and Ten to Town Members. Reading 
Room Open till half-past 6, CATALOGUE, Fifth Edition, 
3 voli., royal 8vo, price 3Js.; tin Members, 10s. 

C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT. LL.D., 
_ Secretary and Librarian. 


"DOORS WANTED.—25s. each offered for 

J) •* Life of John Mvtton,” 1836—Collyns’ '* Wild Red Deer," 
1862 —"Old English Squire,’ 1821—'* Progress of a Midshipman, 
1820 —"Shirley Deer Parks," 1867—"Tom Raw the Griffin." 1828 
—“Trials for Adultery." 7 vols., 1781—“Warwickshire Hunt.*' 
18-17—Freer‘a “Lost Decade.” 2 vols., 1883-" Desperate 
Remedies,” 3 vols., 1871—** Pair of Blue Eyes," 3 vols., 1873— 
“Lorna Doone," 3 vols.. 1*»«9. Rare Book* supplied State 
Wants.-BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 

IMPORTANT-PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

XTEWSPAPEBS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &c. 

—KING, SELL * RAILTON, Limited, high-olan 
Printers and Publishers, 13, Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet 
Street. E.O., have specially-built Rotary and other fart Machines 
for printing illustrated or other Publications and specially-built 
Machines for fast folding and covering 8, 16, 34, or 19-page 
Journals at one operation. 

Advloe and assistance given to anyone wishing to oommenoe 
New Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices free. Adver¬ 
tising and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone 06131. Telegraph “ Africanism, London." 

rpYPE-WRITING promptly and accurately 
I done. lOd. per 1,000 words. Samples and references. 
Multi-Copies.—Address. MUsE. M..1R. Mortimer Crescent, N W. 


' MTJDIE’S LIBRARY 

I (LIMITED), 

For the CIRCULATION and SAIF of 
all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 

TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA 
per annum. 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for exchange of Books 

at the houses of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEA8 per annum. 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum. 

N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE in ONE SUB¬ 
SCRIPTION, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Proepeetneee and Monthly Lists of books gratis 
and post free. 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 

B irkbeck bank, 

Southampton Buildings, Chanoery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the mini¬ 
mum monthly balance*, when not drawn below £ 100 . 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums 
on deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £ 1 . 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOB TWO OUIHXAS FJCR MONTH. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
roa nvi bhilliros ru month. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free 
FRANCIS RAVEN8CROFT, Manager. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 

Now Offxrxd at 

GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 

Sant Gratia and poet free to any address. 

The List contains: POPULAR WORKS in 
TRAVEL, SPORT. HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
SCIHNOK, and FICTION. Also NEW and SUR¬ 
PLUS Copies of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 

80-84, NEW OXFORD STREET; 

Ml, Brompton Road, S.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., Lomov; 

And at Barton Arcade, Masorssts,. 


A CHARMING GIFT BOOK! 

6a. ( claret roan, gilt, Illustrated. 

LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 

London : Simpkin, Marshall A Go. Llangollen: Darlington & Co. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 

Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 

Fcap. Svo. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated. 

THE VALE Of LLANGOLLEN. —With Special Contributions from HiB Excellency E. J. 
PHELPS, late American Minister’; Professor JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D.; ROBERT BROWNING; 
A. W. KINGLAKE, and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.O.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

THE NORTH WALKS COA8T. THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

BRECON and its BEACONS. THE WYE VALLEY. 

ROSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 

BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 

BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. 

LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, BETTW8YCOED, and SNOWDON. 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH, and ABERDOVEY. 
BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLECH, CRICCIETH, and PWLLHELI. 

Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, a Cheltenham. 

LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 


Is.—THE HOTELS Of the WORLD. A Handbook to the leading hotels throughout 

the world. 


‘‘What would not the intelligent touiiet in Paris or Rome pivc for .uch a guide-book as this, which j 
teaches so much thaL is outside the usual scope of such volumes! ''—The Times. 

" i'ne best Handbook to London ever issued .”—Liverpool Daily Post. 

8ECOND EDITION, ENLARGED, Ss.-flO Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 

LONDON AND ENVIRONS 

By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 

h Uu an additional Index of 4,500 References to all Streets and Places of Interest. \ 

Llangollen: DARLINGTON & CO. I 

London; Simpkiit, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent, & Co., Ltd., The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers, j 


An American Transport 


in the 


Crimean War. 


CHAPTER I. 

The Old and the New Mediterranean Trade - The 
Pioneer Steamship—Arrival at Marseilles—The 
Cholera—Origin of tha Crimean War—French 
Hilarity mcceeded by Disappointment. 

CHAPTER II. 

The Passage to Constantinople—Reminiscences of 
Antiquity—Ashore in the Dardanelles—Disin¬ 
terested Kindness of Suleyman Pasha—Constan¬ 
tinople and its Surroundings—The Passage to 
the Crimea—The Seaports and the Battlegrounds 
—Starvation at the English Camp — French 
Economy and Hospitality. 

CHAPTER III. 

The Mistake of tho Allies in Making their Landing— 
The Commencement of the 8iege and tho Misery 
attending it—Another Passage from Marseilles- 
Narrow Escape from Foundering in a Gale— 
Arrival at Kamiesh — The Monastery of St. 
George. 

CHAPTER IV. 

The American and the French Cuisine— A Trip to the 
Sea of Azof—Contrasted Scenes of Peace and War 
—Vandalism of the Allies at Kertch—Trading 
with a Pasha — The Unsuccessful Attack on 
Sebastopol—Panic at Kamiesh and Balaklava — 
Return to Marseilles—Trip to Algeria. 

CHAPTER V. 

Return Again to the Crimea—Ravages of Disease in 
the Camps—French Transport System compared 
with Ours in the Civil War—The Sisters of Charity 
— The Capture of the Malakoff and Redan—A 
View of the Ruins—Bombproof Female Curiosity. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Entering the Turkish Service—The Turk a Mau of 
his Word—Good Pay and Little Work- Our 
Philosophic Chief Officer-The Pasha's Bedclothes 
—His Friendship—No Use for a Propeller. 

CHAPTER VII. # 

Hafiz Effendi and his Harem. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

Mustapha Pasha Wide Awake—We are Hurried Off to 
Eupatoria—A Rescue in the Black Sea - A British 
Frigate comes to our Aid—Arrival at Eupatoria. 

CHAPTER IX. 

The Blunder of a Briiish General—A Post-Mortem 
held by Mr. Sears and Some of his Religu.us Ideas 
—The End of the War and Comments on its 
Results. 


By Capt. CODMAN. 

Frontispiece. 198 pp. Price 3/. Gd. 


London : 

slMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON k CO. 


“THE ACADEMY" 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 

New Series. No. 4. 

All readers attempting this week’s 
Competition (described fully on page 
438) must cut out this Coupon 
and enclose it with their reply. 


Digitized by V^OOQle 
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THE BEST OF THE WORLD’S LITERATURE IN TWENTY HANDSOME VOLUMES. 


COMPRISES A THOUSAND 

IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 

THE COMPLETE WORK 

OF THE 

BY 

(20 Roya 8 vo Volumes, 10,000 pages) 

WORLD'S MASTERPIECES 


WILL BB SENT FOR 

FROM THE 


Half a Guinea 

DAWN OP LETTERS 

8PEOIAL OFFER 

(In Advanoe of the Day of Publication) REGARDING THE NEW 

PAID NOW 

TO THB PRESENT DAY. 

(SKI SPECIAL OFFER). 


9* 


“LIBRARY OF FAMOUS LITERATURE 

Issued by “The Standard." and Edited by Dr. RICHARD GARNETT, C.B. (late Keeper of Printed Books at the British Museum), 

In sasocistion with (for Prince) M. LEON VALLBB, Librarian of the Bbllotbdqna Nationals, Pabih; (for Germany) Dr. ALOI 8 BRANDL, Prof, of Literature- 
in the Royal University, Bskliit; (for Amerioa) DONALD G. MtTOHEnL (I. Marvel), tee Author of “ Reveries of a Bachelor," Ns# Toss. 


SOME OP THE 

MANY NOTABLE FEATURES 

or THE 

“LIBRARY OF FAMOUS LITERATURE.” 

AW TrarFABAT.XsBZ.BD OOXsXsBOTXOW.—Th* Library of Famous Literature ip 
a collection, unparalleled iu extent oc tue greater literature of the world, from the dawn of 
letters, through Ancient and Medieval times, to the work of living auihora like Kuakin, 
Tolstoi. Mommsen, Hardy, Herbert Spenoer, Ibaen. Mark Twain, Swinburne. and Kipling. 

ITS BDITOB8.—It has been prepared by the moat oompetent hands, by men whose 
life-work has been a development of that keen judgment and critical Insight neoessary for the 
production of such a Libraiy The Editor of the English edition is Dr Richard Harnett. C. R, 
equally known for his fifty years of service in the British Museum and as one of the foremost 
or English scholars. The association of Profeasor Brandi. Professor of Literature in the Royal 
Univenity, Bsrlfn. of M. lfon Valine. Librarian of the famous Bibliothequo Nationals of 
Paris, and of Donald O. Mitchell, of the United States, not to speak of many qualified 
assistants, suffices to *t»mp the work as of the highest authority. 

OOKPLBTB AMD MIW -lt is an absolutely new and original work, the first com¬ 
plete collection of the world's literature published in Great Britain. Its mere extent is 
equalled only by treat work* of reference like the *’ Eocvolopsedia Britannioa " 

WHAT ITS TWBWTT VOLUMaS OOWTAtW.-It* contents are as varied aa 
literature Itself, and its scope conterminous with that of the world of let'em. It includes 
over 300 of the finest poems, over 400 of the best stories, together with the lwst of travel and 
adventure, philosophy aod science, art, wit and humour, letters and journals, religious inodi- 
tation, criticism, ana miscellaneous essays which may be gathered from all the hooks still 
preserved among men. 

OTBl 10,000 ROYAL OCTAVO FAOB8.—The Library comprises over 10,000 
royal octavo pages, of iaige, clear type cast specially for the Library, and restful to the most 
sensitive eyes. 

DBX.IQHTFUI. TO BBAD.-The work is complete in twenty handsome volumes, 
printed upon a paper made especially for this work, presenting a clear, soft, uuglaxcd surface, 
rendering these liooks to light that th-y nur be held with the utmost ease, . , , 

ILLUSTRATIONS THAT ABB IMTEBBS flWO.—The Library is richly 
embellished with nearly 5u0 full-page illustrations and coloured plates, priu'ed separately 
from the text, on heavr enamelled paper. Theee illustrations include portraits of all the 
most famous authors wha ever lived ; a delightful series of pictures of Authors Homes, and 
a still more novel series of Kamo- s Authors in theis Homes, seated by their study tablet, 
amid their books, at work. Bo. too, their haunts are shown, the soenea of memorable passages 
in their book*, and place* celebrated iu literature or In history. 

BABB GOIsOTJBBD PLiTBr.-The coloured plates, nraniog in each volume, 
form one of the most notable features of the Library. They have been gathered from rare 
sources, and oomprise some of the most exquisite specimens of the antique art of book- 
illuroination- .. ... 

A OBBAT LIBBABT XW IT8BLF.-A thousand volumes oould not contain all 
that one may find in the Library of Famous Literature—not many thousand, such as the 
average man or woman would buy. if they set out to purchase a huge library of the world s 
literatuie. All these trea*un-a are here iu the most compact and convenient form, arranged 
in chronological order to show the giaoual development of the human Intellect and the art 
of literature. They have been selected by the most competent hands, men who have spent 
their lives delving in books, aod have here, as it were, brought up from the depths a vast 
treasury of pearls and sunken gold ; masterpieces which are imperishable, others that have 
been forgotten and lost to view in the overwhelming flood whieh threaten* to sweep from the 
library and b x>kah«if all but the ephemeral production of the hour. 

•FEOIMEM FAQ EE* 

It Is difficult. If not impossible, to give an adequate Idea of a work that is in Itself a 
great library, hy menus of a few specimen pages or mere description. ** The Standard will, 
however, send i»ost paid to any m« 1 ir m a full Prospectus of the Library of Famous Litera¬ 
ture, together with specimen panes, specimen illustration-, pages from tne index, and the 
like. But those who prefer to file their subscription* at once, and thus t ike advantage of the 
special prices, which are offered in advance of the day of publication, will find order forms 
below, both for cash payments and on mouthly instalments In oase monthly payments are 
adopted, the subscriber has to sen-l now but Halt a Guinea to secure, as soon as the work 
is ready, the complete set of twenty volumes. 


Orlghtml ImtroWmotlona from 

OELEBRATED MEN OF LETTERS. 


The X.XBB ABT OF FAMOUS LIT■ BATUBB gathers together more than a 
thousand m.isterploces from the great writers of all ages ; It provides au endless store of 
g»od reading—the most interesting portions of all that has boon written sinoe civilisation 
Began. 

In addition to all this, the LIBRARY comprises a series of delightful essays on the 
literature of different epoch- aod different races, written especially for the LIBRARY by 
the most distinguished of livint men of letter*. 

M «. HKNBI JAMBS, the «i*tiuguiahed novelist and critic, sketches Ths Rim of 
the Novi to its present dominating position, and att ropts a forec*st of its probable future. 

DBAH FABBAB, theologian and histonau. author of “The Life of Christ,” aud 
many theological works, writes for the LIBRARY uu The Literature of Religion* Apologia 
and Criticism. 

FMBDItfAWD BBUHBTIBBB. the Editor of the ” Revue dee Deux Mondea,” of 
Paris, aud one of the most eminent critics and historians of France, writes for the 
LIBRARY on French Pcmtry, and -soecially the poetry of the niuet-enth century. 

MAUBIOS MABTBBLtWOK, the famous dramatist, often called ‘ the Belgian 
Shakespeare,” w> it#** for the LIBRARY on The tterelopment of the Drama tine* Shakespeare. 

BBB r 4ABTI, one of the earliest of those who made use of the short *to v. the 
author of “Tales of the Argonauts,” aud many well-known works, writes for the LIBRARY 
on The Rim of the Short Story. 

ABMAHDO PALAOIO TALDBI, the foremost of Spanish novelists, and the 
author of mauy volumes of criticism, writes for the LIBRARY ou The Decadence of Modem 
Literature 

BXB WALTS* BBS AMT. famous as the author of “All Sorts and Conditions of 
Men.” out of wnich sprang the People’s Palace of East Louden, writes for the LIBRARY ou 
the interesting subject, .Yowls Mat Have M«de Hittory. 

FAUX* BOl/ROBT, 'he most celebrated of French critics and novelists, the author of 
many charming volumes of literary criticism, writes upon a topic close to his choseu field. 
The Evolution of Literary Criticism at the hands of Sainte-Beuve, Taine, and Matthew 
Arnold 

BMX f B SOLA, a warrior in letters as he has recently shown himself in publio affairs, 
writes for the LIBRARY a militant essay on tfaturalUm and Romanticism 

DB. BDWAftD DOWDBM, Professor of English Litera'ure io Dublin University, 
erudite scholar and charming essayist, writes for the LIBRARY on The Elizabethan Era 
and it* IvAumce on English Literature. 

PAOFISSOB JOHN PBMTLAMD MAKAFFT, of Dublin University, the 
author of “ The Greek World Under Roman 8way,” “ Greek Life aud Thought-/* “ The Empire 
of the PtolemieV* and numerous other well-known works, writes for the LIBRARY a charm¬ 
ing cause * ie on The Literature of Hittory. 

EDMUND OOSBB. one of the keenest and most delightful of English oritics, the 
author of “ Northern Studies.** “ History of Eighteenth Century Literature,” “ History of 
Modern English Literature.” and several fine volumes of poetry, aud criticism, writes for the 
LIBRARY on What i* Great Poetry - and the appreciation uf it 

OOMTB B. MBLOHIOX DB TOQUE, statesman and oritio, writes for the 
LIBRARY on The Great Year's Russian Literature. 

PBGFBS80& P iSQUALfl VILLARI, of Florence, on- of the most eminent «*f 
Italian historians, writes tor the LIBRARY ou The Renaissance and the Beginning of 
Modem Literature. 

DOM AOD Q. MITOHBLL, known the world over for his delightful volume* 
(written uuder the nom d * plume of “ Ik Marvel ”). “ The Reveries of a Bachelor,” “ Dream 
Life,” and the like, writes for the LIBRARY an essay entitled Concerning the Greater 
Literature of the World. 

DM. HdWBT SMITH WILLIAMS, whose brilliant “History’ of Scienoe in the 
Nineteenth Century” has won him a foremost plaoc among the newer historians, sketches 
for the LIBRARY The Literature of Science. 

AVDBBW LAMQ. historiau and publicist, author of “Comparative Mythology,” and 
an extraordinary variety of othet works, writes for the LIBRARY on The Progress of Litera¬ 
ture *h the Hinefeenth Century. 

THB BDXTOIl OF THB LIBBABT, Dr. Richard Garnett, C.B., whose wide 
stores of learning are at th* command of a graceful pen, contributes a strong and stimula¬ 
tive paper ou The Use and Value of Anthologies. 


_____ . _ _ _____ Those who subscribe uow. In sdvsnos of Publication, msy obtain the Complete Worlr, Twenty Volumes, 

SPECIAL OFFER.-AT a REDUCTION OF 50 PER CENT. FROM THE REGULAR PRICES. 

The entire Twenty Volumes sent, all at one time, upon a preliminary payment of but HAU> A QUINE*. 

ABACI Al. SRIQKS IN ADVANOE OS' THE DAY OF PUBLICATION ONLY._ 


W. n. JACKSO-. ORDER FORn.-CASH PAYnENT. 

XLbe Stanbarb, 

*3, St. Bride Street, LONDON, E.C.1899- 

I enclose S'x and a Half Guineas, in full payment for N 
Tee Library of Famous Literature, 

bound in Cloth. 

* I enclose Eight and a Half Guineas, in full payment for 

Tne Library of Famous Literature, 

bound in Half Persian Calf.* 

* I enclose Ten and a Half Guineas, in fall payment for 

The Library of Famous Literature, 

bound in Three-Quarter Red Levant.* 

I enclose Fourteen and a Half Guineas, in full payment for 

I be Library of Famous Literature, 

bound in Full Horocco. 

Signed .. 

2 Ac. Address .. 

Please address the package to . 

The Introductory Edition i* sold at so low .1 price that the cost of carriage must 
be paid by the subseril*er. 



* NOTE ON BINDINGS.— The Lil irarv is bound in Cloth only in con¬ 
formity to the usual custom. We recommend the bindings in HaIY 
Persian Calf*, and especially the Three-Quarter R'd Levant, on 

account of their durability and handsome appearance and relative cheap¬ 
ness. The Rod Levant is a particularly ricto ruble and artistic form of the 
work. For those who desire the tinec-t bindings, the sumptuous FmII 
Morocco will bo found to meet every requirement. 

•ample* of tho different styles of Binding: of t h e Library may be seen at tho “Standard” Office, and at Mitchell’s RoMM 
Subscription Library, 33, Old Bond Street, where orders may be booked. , 


W. n. JACKSON. ORDER FORM.-nONTHLY PAYHENTS. 

Gbe Stanbarb, 

S 3 , SL Bride Street, LONDON, E.C. 1899 . 

I enclose herewith HALF A GUINEA, for which please send me the 
complete set of 20 Volumes of The Librsry of Famous Literature, at the 
special advance-of-publication price, bound in— 

(Strike out three of these.) 

Cloth. Half Persian Calf. Three-Quarter Red Levant. Full Morocco. 
X agree to complete my purchase of the work by 
16 further payments of 9 h per month (for Cloth). 

*15 „ „ 12/- „ ( „ Half Persian Call 1 .* 

•16 „ „ 16/- „ ( „ Three-Quarter Red Levant).* 

16 „ „ 21 - „ ( ,, Full Morocco). 

My next payment shall be due upon the despatch of the 20 volumes : anil my 
succeeding payments on the corresponding dnv of each month thereafter. 
Until such payments are completed, I engage tlmt the volumes, not being my 
property, shall not l»e disposed of by sale or otherwise. 1 further agree that 
if, owing to unforeseen circumstances, of which you shall be the judge, the 
volumes cannot Ik* delivered, the return of the deposit of Half it Guinea to me 
shall cancel this agreement. 

Signed ... 

2 Ac. Address .. 

Please address the package to . 

The Introductory Editiou is sold at so low m price that tho cost of carriage must be 
paid by the subscriber. 
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TVi#* A raHemv, 


21 October, 1899 . 



HODDER & STOUGHTON'S Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN'S 

NEW WORKS. SELE CTED LI ST. 

The Prof. A. s. .rue.-. QM fa Important Hew Work of Travel and Adventure. 

IN DWARF-LAND AND 

TH a®-c®nt^ modern t1ought W< b?u?|£ PAftllllRAI PniINTRY 1 

ALEX. BALMAIN BRUCE. D.D.. Author of "The llANNItjAL llUUIYlIlT • 

Pro.irt.ntl.1 iml.r of the World.” Ao. unnmuni. 


The 1st* Prof. A. B. Bruce’s QMforti 
Lecture. 

NOW READY.—Crown 8vo, rio'h. 7i. 6d. 

THE MORAL ORDER of the WORLD In 

ANCIENT »nd MODERN THOUGHT. Br the Uto 
ALEX. BALMAIN BRUCE. D.D., Author of "The 
Providential order of the World,” Ac. 

New Work by Dr. Matheson. 

NOW READY.—Crown 8ro, doth. (to. 

STUDIES of the PORTRAIT of CHRIST. 

By the Rev. GEORGE MATHESON, M.A., D.D. 

•* Dr. Matheson write* with distinction and out of experience, 
•nd the charm of such a union is well-nigh resistless to those 
who can claim auy culture of head and of heart.” 

Leeds Mercury. 

By the Same Author. 

THE LADY ECCLESIA: an Autobio- 

graphy. Seooud Edition. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 

” Anything written by Dr. Matheson is sure to be classified 
among ‘ whatsover things are lovely.’ And this ‘Autobio¬ 
graphy ' is no exception to the happy rule... .We have here in 
nine-and-twenty exquisitely written chapters of autobiographic 
cast a portrayal of the earlier history of the Christian Church.” 

Methodist Times. 

Dr. Parker's Autobiography. 

NOW READY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

A PREACHER’S LIFE: an Autoblo- 

eraphy and an Album. By JOSEPH PARKER, D.D.. 
Minister of the City Temple, London. With Portraits and 
Illustrations. 

“To many this volumo will prove a book of deep interest.” 

Academy. 

“ It is a book of uncommon interest, and in those portions 
which relate to Its author’s later life, one of heart-moving 
pathos .Christian World. 

THE CITY TEMPLE PULPIT. Sermons 

by Dr. JOSEPH PARKER. In Volume form. Vol. I. 
now ready, price 3s. 6d. net. Cloth Cases for binding Parts, 
price 6d. net. 

NOW READY.—Crown 8?o, cloth, 6s. 

THE LIFE of ALEXANDER DUFF, D.D. 

By GEORGE SMITH, C.I.E., LL.D. A New One-Volume 
Edition. With Portraits. 

Now Work by tko Author of “ Probable 
Bona” 

NOW READY.—Small 8vo, cloth, 8s. 

HOSES. By Amy Le Feuvre, Author of 

“ Probable Sons,” Ac. With 4 Illustrations by Sydney 
Cowell. 

“ It is a pleasantly written tale.”— Scotsman. 

By the 8ame Author. 

HIS BIG OPPORTUNITY. With Four 

Illustrations by Sydney CowelL Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 
edges, 2 a. 

“A prettily written story.”— Guardian. 

New Work by Dr. H. Olay Trumbull. 

NOW READY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

BORDER LINES In the FIELD of 


“ Dr. Trumbull has written a singularly useful book.... .TMs 
is an admirable book to place iuto the hands of young men who 
are about to face the world and its many allurements.” 

Christian. 

New Work by Dr. Anderson. 

READY on MONDAY.—8vo, cloth, M. 

THE BUDDHA of CHRISTENDOM. By 

Dr. ROBERT ANDERSON, C.B. J 

By the Same Author. 

NOW READY.—Fifth and Cheaper Edition.—Crown 8vo 
cloth. 2 b. 6 d. 

THE SILENCE of GOD. 

’* Dr. Anderson writes forcibly, eloquently, with much know¬ 
ledge of what others think and say, anti with profound con¬ 
viction and confidence.”— Daily News. 

Dr. «J. R. Miller's New Works. 

READY on MONDAY.—In cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 

STRENGTH and BEAUTY. By Rev. 

•J- R - MILLER, D.D. A New Volume of the “Silent 
Times” Senes. 

Dr. Miller's New Booklet. 

UNTO the HILLS. By Rev. J R. Miller, 

P wrapper printed in colours, and Illustrations 

by G. H. Edwards. Is. l-Vearli/ ready. 

New Work by Rev. Dlnedale T. Young. 

READY on MONDAY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

UNFAMILIAR TEXTS. By Rev. Dins- 

DALE T. YOUNG. 

little books on religion. 

NEW VOLUMES NOW READY.—Clolh clcmnt, 

1 #. 6d. each. 

AIDS to BELIEF. By Right Rev. G. A. 

C HAD \> ICK, D.D., Lord Bishop of Derry. 

THE FOUR GOSPELS. By Rev. R. H. 

FISI1EK._ 

London: HODDER k STOOGHTON, 

27, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


A Record of Travel and Discovery 
In Central Africa. 

By ALBERT B. LLOYD. 

With a Preface by Sir JOHN KfiNNAWAY, 

BART. 

With 3 Maps, and over 150 Illustrations. 

Cloth, 21b. net. 

This is the account of an exciting journey across 
Africa from East to West, the last ten weeks being 
made in the autumn of *90. The Great Pygmy 
Forest, and the wonderful hot springs of Ruwenzori lay 
in his route from Uganda to the Atlantic. Mr. Lloyd 
made friends with the Pygmies, and stayed some time 
with them. 

SOME NEW VOLUMES IN UNWIN’S 
CREEN CLOTH LIBRARY. 

THE DOCTOR. By H. De Vere 

STACPOOLE. Cloth. 0e. 

First Reviews. 

“ If the Doctor himself is a creation, then Mr. Stacpoole is as 
great a creator as Thackeray—The I>ook is excellently 
written.”— Scotsman. . , . , , . _ 

“ A very good book, quiet, well-written, and sincerely felt 

Outlook. 

AS OTHERS SEE US. By 

WATSON DYKE, Author of “Craiktrees,” Ac. 
Cloth. 6s. 

Miss Austen was fond of depicting the impulsive girl who 
acted on the spur of the moment and jumped to romantic con¬ 
clusions. Such a character—set as a governess in a typical 
seaside board!ng-school—it the heroine of this novel. She 
becomes the centre of disapproving attention on the paH of her 
employers and their children. But her heroic and well-meant 
audaoity culminates when she makes a public appearance at aD 
itinerant musician’s entertainment. Miss Dyke will Ihj found 
to have made good use of the fun and pathos suggested by her 
plots. 

A NEW NOVEL, by the Author of “Moonlight.” 

THE PATTEN EXPERIMENT. 

By MARY E. MANN. Cloth, 6e. 

“ Is a veritable oasis of delicious greenery in the weary desert 
of novels with a pun>ose, detective novels and novels of ad¬ 
venture.”—Spectator. . 

”* Susannah’ is still probably Mrs. Mann’s most substantial 
performance, but ‘ Moonlight ‘ and her most recent book, 
r The Fatten Experiment,' show equal cleverness and even an 
advance in artistic dexterity.”— Bookman. 

A NEW BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 

THE TREASURE SEEKERS. By 

E. NE8BIT. Fully Illustrated by Gordon 
Browne and Lewis Baumor. In decorated cover, 
cloth, 6s. 

NOTE.—An edition of this book is also published in Unwin’s 

Green Cloth Library at fls. .... . 

In this book we have depicted the life of a family of children 
told by themselves in a candid, ingenuous, and very amusing 
style. On its original appearance in detached form Mrs. Nesbit 
received so many letters from children imploring for ‘‘the 
stories of the Bastable boys and girls in a book,” that it was 
decided to reprint the tale. 

A RACE OF FIGHTING MEN. 

The SHERVINT0NS—SOLDIERS 

of FORTUNE. By KATHLEEN SHERVIN- 
TON. Illustrated. Cloth, 10s. 8d. net. 

This is the lifo-story of three soldier brothers, told as nearly 
as possible in their own words from their letters home. All 
three served in the early wars in South Africa. One of them died 
whilst still young, and of the remaining two one devoted his 
energies to Siadiignscar, and the other to Central America. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ HOW TO BE HAPPY 
THOUGH MARRIED.” 

DOUBT and FAITH. By the Rev. 

E. J. HARDY, M.A. Being tho Donellan Lectures 
for 1898-9. With supplementary Chapters. 
Cloth, 6s. 

FROM THE NOTE BOOK OF A CLERGYMAN. 

A DAY in my CLERICAL LIFE. 

By the Rev. R. E. VEAGH. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

•‘THE BUILDERS OF GREATER BRITAIN.” 

NEW VOLUME. 

ADMIRAL PHILLIP: the Found¬ 
ing of New South Wales. By LOUIS BECKE 
ami WALTER JEFFERY, Joint Authors of 
“ The Mutineer,” &c. With Photogravure Frontis¬ 
piece. Cloth, 5s. 

“It is uot too much to say that Messrs. Becke and Jeffery 
have rendered a .service to the nation by compiling—obviously 
at great pains, iudu-try, and reseatch—this admirable biography 
of Arthur Phillip.*'— Call Mall Gazette. 

London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 

11, Paternoster Buildings, E.O. 


NOW BEADY. 

Dam, 8wo, cloth, 2 vote, prleo 240. 
THE 

SOCIAL LIFE of SCOTLAND 

In tho 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

By the Rev. H. GREY GRAHAM. 

“ We can pay the author of these two volnmos no 
higher compliment than by saying that unless we are 
much mistaken, they will rank as a classic contribu¬ 
tion to the history of Sootland.”— The Daily Chronicle, 
*• His picture of the domestic life and industry, the 
rural economy, the religious customs and theological 
opinions, the superstitious, the laws, and the educa¬ 
tional institutions of the age of our great grandfathers 
is ms vivid in colouring and effective in grouping and 
composition as it is authentic and trustworthy as a 
piece of history.”— The Scotsman. 

NOW READY. 

Crown 8vo ( cloth, prioo 8s- 

RESEARCHES in the 
HISTORY of ECONOMICS. 

By Prof. E. NY3, LL.D. 

Translated by N. F. and A. R. DRYHURST. 
"The volome gives a moet instructive account of 
the origins of eoonomic theory."— The Scotsman. 

NOW BEADY. 

OH MAP I8SUM, In 1 handy volume, 
demy Svo, 1,282 PP-, prleo 160. not. 

A DICTIONARY OF 
BIRDS. 

By ALFRED NEWTON, M.A., F.R.8., 

Professor of Zoology and Comparative Anatomy in 
the University of Cambridge. 

Assisted by HANS GADOW, F.R.8. 

“ The most comprehensive review of the subject of 
ornithology extant, and in it will be found a concise 
summary on most of the important works of ornith¬ 
ology from the earliest times.”— Nature. 

ROW READY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price Bo. 

NELL GWYN’S DIAMOND. 

By I. HOOPER. 

Author of “ His Grace o’ the Gunne,” *‘A Minister’s 
Conversion,” &c. 

“ A stirring novel that will make * a hit ’ perhaps 
more decided than that achieved by ‘ His Grace o’ the 
Gunne.'”— The Literary World. 

NOW READY . 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 

QUESTIONS FOR WOMEN 
(AND MEN). 

By HONNOR MORTEN. 

With an Introduction by 
Mrs. HENRY FAWCETT, LL.D. 

“ This excellent little book.”— St. James*s Budget. 
“All her pages are inspired by moderation and by 
common sense. There is no attempt at exhausting 
any of the subjects treated, but all are dealt with in 
thoughtful and suggestive stylo.”— Globe. 

NOW READY. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, price 21a. 

AFTER BIG GAME IN 
CENTRAL AFRICA. 

Records of a Sportsman from August , 1894, to 
November , 1897 , when crossing the Dark 
Continent from the Mouth of the Zambesi to 
the French Congo. 

With Map and over Sixty Illustrations. 

By EDOUARD FOi, F.R.G.S. 

Translated by FREDERIC LEES. 

“ It is, beyond any possibility of doubt, the 
production, not only of a hard-working explorer 
thoroughly conversant with the toils and dangers of 
the African interior, but of a first-rate sportsman, 
who, without being a butcher, has been extra¬ 
ordinarily successful in the pursuit of the rarer and 

larger of the wild fauna of tho country.This is a 

really excellent sporting book. '—The Saturday Review 

A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London, W. 
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The Literary Week. 

There is, of course, pessimistic talk about the effect of 
the Transvaal War on the reading of new books. We 
believe that the fears expressed in some quarters are 
artificial. Hardly had the Boer ultimatum been 
delivered than there were rumours that important books 
were to be held over indefinitely. Such withdrawals must 
have their effect. The public naturally acquiesces in the 
notion that they do not want to read books in war-time. 
To proclaim a panic is to cause it. But, meanwhile, we hear 
of books being sent out to the Transvaal in large quan¬ 
tities for British officers to read in camp. The moral is 
obvious. True readers are constant to their books. We 
do not go so far as to suggest that they are like the 
bibliophile, who, when he met a man who had just re¬ 
turned from the battlefield of Sedan in 1870, said: 
“That’s very interesting; the first edition of Nonnim 
Marcellus was published at Sedan ” ; but we do hold that 
reading should not be at the mercy of public events. 


W riting in the new North American Review on the pre¬ 
sent literary situation in France, Mr. Henry James refers 
thus to M. Zola, whose Feconditi is already in its forty-seventh 
thousand : “ The great historians are dead—the last of 
them went with Renan; the great critics are dead—the 
last of them went with Taine; the great dramatists are 
dead—the last of them went with Dumas; and of the 
novelists of the striking group originally fathered by the 
Second Empire, Emile Zola is the only one still happily 
erect. ... To arrive—as he has arrived—at the goal he 
began with fixing, M. Zola had to make art his special 
economy—see it steadily and see it whole. He has seen, 
moreover, many things besides; not the individual soul, 
the individual life, perhaps, with any great intimacy— 
never, indeed, with an inspired penetration; but always, 
vividly, its happy mean, or general average, of sense; its 
associated, confounded, scarce discriminate state.” Fccon- 
dite is about to be published in England under the title 
Fruitfulness. 


The project, hinted at in Sir Michael Foster’s presi¬ 
dential address at the British Association meeting in 
September, of an International Science Congress at the 
Paris Exhibition has been taken up by a committee which 
numbers some of the most able men of science in this 
country. Already it has got so far that general and special 
expository lectures, with expert guidance through the 
various departments of the Exhibition, are being arranged 
—these both in French and English—together with ex¬ 
cursions, &c., broadly corresponding to the well-known 
features of a British Association programme. The acting 
secretaries are Profs. Mavor and Geddes, 0 , Old Queen- 
street, S.W., and 9.5, Boulevard St. Michel, Paris. 


The fifteenth edition of Jfen of the Time will be pub¬ 
lished this year. We are reminded that whereas the 
original Men of the Time, in 1852, was a little book of four 
hundred pages, it will run, in its new form, to thirteen 
hundred pages, and contain three thousand three hundred 


and ninety-three biographies. This does not necessarily 
mean that there are more celebrated people to-day than 
there were in 1852. It might equally well mean that the 
standard of efficiency has lowered, or that more people 
are inquisitive about their fellows. 


Mr. Dunne’s forthcoming work, Mr. Dooley in the Hearts 
of His Countrymen, will be found to have a piquant dedica¬ 
tion. Mr. Dunne is an Irishman, and Irishmen have a 
way of hitting back. If certain gentlemen, including a 
baronet of the realm, who pirated the first Dooley book 
find themselves mentioned there, they need not be surprised. 
Mr. Dooley’s articles on the Dreyfus Court Martial will be 
found in the book. “I don’t believe,” said Mr. Dooley 
in Monday’s Westminster Gazette, “ that Cap Dhryfuss wrote 
the bordereau. I believe be was the only man in France 
who didn’t” —a statement in which the philosopher’s 
extravagant humour is crystallised. 


A nefarious project for taking advantage of the absence 
of international copyright has just been exposed by the 
chairman of the Society of Authors. It seems that there 
exists in New York a concern, known as the Associated 
International Press, for trafficking in the early writings of 
Mr. Kipling. The Associated International Press, pre¬ 
suming on Mr. Kipling’s popularity and want of pro¬ 
tection, has collected together eighty-one of his effusions, 
some of them dating back to his boyhood, others belonging 
to his journalistic career in India, and all being such as 
he would not reprint himself, and, without a word to the 
author on the matter, is offering them for serial publication 
in American papers. 


“Romance brought up the 8.15”; and there is more 
than a touch of romance about the Daily Mail's announce¬ 
ment of its War Train, which at a speed of eighty miles an 
hour carries the Daily Mail from London to the North 
every morning via Leicester, Nottingham, Sheffield, and 
Manchester. The line chosen is the Great Central. This 
passage in Messrs. Harmsworth’s circular we particularly 
like: “The train will be known as the Daily Mail War 
Express, and will consist of the fastest railway engine in 
the United Kingdom, and four newspaper vans. The 
most famous living engine-driver will be in charge.” The 
“ most famous living driver,” the “ War Express,” and 
a speed of eighty miles an hour—there’s romance for you. 
The enterprise is noble, although it is not as if Manchester 
and the other towns bave not papers of their own, fed 
plentifully by Reuter and the other agencies. In the old 
war days, when news went by coach, it was news indeed. 


Meanwhile, we may remark that for a long time the 
Manchester Courier —itself an excellent paper, also having 
its own correspondent in the Transvaal—has been reaching 
us by express train. It may easily bo conceived that a 
moment will arrive when London's zeal to inform Man¬ 
chester and Manchester’s to inform London will synchronise. 
Two War Expresses will approach each other at a com¬ 
bined rate of 160 miles an hour and, under pressure of 
journalistic and patriotic fervour, on the same set of rails. 
()n the following morning, what peace ! 
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Mk. William Watson’s letter to the Daily Chronicle, 
on war poetry in general, and Mr. Swinburne’s sonnet in 
particular, contains sound criticism. “ Let us remember,” 
he says, “that the existence of a great theme, not less 
certainly than of a great poet, is one of the indispensable 
antecedent conditions of great poetry. The assassination 
of a State, and the strangling of a people, are not heroical 
themes, and never while this world endures shall they 
evoke one note of noble song. Moreover, in all combats 
between a giant and a stripling the Muse must of necessity 
be at a certain moral disadvantage in the somewhat 
ludicrous task of enheartening the giant. It is the valour 
of David with his sling, and not the arrogant bulk of 
Goliath, that kindles the imagination of poets, and captures 
for ever the sympathies of man.” 

The Tivoli, and not the Times, it has been remarked, is 
the place for patriotic verse. On occasion, however, a 
poet may supply both publics. Mr. Swinburne’s sonnet 
is now being recited night by night at one of the halls of 
variety. 

Within the last few days a memorial monument to 
Helen Faucit (Lady Martin) has been placed in Llantysilio 
Church, in the Vale of Llangollen, where Lady Martin 
died on October 31 of last year. The monument consists 



ALTO-RELIEVO PORTRAIT FROM THE MEMORIAL TO HELEN 
FAUCIT (LADY MARTIN). 


of an alto-relievo, designed by the late J. H. Foley, and 
reproduced in white marble by Mr. J. Hughes, of Dublin. 
On the pedestal on which the alto-relievo rests is the 
following inscription: 

In memory of 

Helena Faucit (Lady Martin), 
who died at Llantysilio 
31st October, 1898. 

“ Her gracious genius belonged to the world. The 
charm of her goodness was for her home and for those 
who loved her.” 

This passage is by Mrs. Richmond Ritchie, and is taken 
from one of her introductions to the biographical edition 
of Thackeray. 

In the Autobiography of Dean Merivale, with selections 
from his correspondence, which his daughter has just 
edited for public circulation, the letter in which the 
historian of Rome alleged that Louis Napoleon’s coup 


(Tetat was borrowed from the History of the Romans is 
again given. This is the letter: 

Charles Merivale to his Sister Louisa. 

Lawford : December 6, 1851. 

I have come, no matter how, into possession of a piece 
of secret history, which will be curious hereafter. It seems 
that when Louis Napoleon saw the first advertisement of 
my vol. iii., he caused one of Spottiswoode’s printers to be 
bribed, and got the sheets read off to him by submarine 
telegraph as fast as they were printed here. As soon as 
he came to the passage in Chapter 4, where Octavius clai m s 
the consulship by means of his army, he formed his plans 
with secrecy and decision. He saw that Cavaiguac was 
just such another pedant as Brutus, and Changarnier a 
blusterer like Cassius. Thiers he remarked was just such 
a liar and spouter as Cicero. And so, with the help of bis 
Agrippa, Araaud, he arranged his coup d'Hat and issued 
his lists of proscription. I hope the Times comes to you 
regularly now; but if not you have only to read my book, 
where the events of the next ten years are compendiously 
related. I expect the young Octavius to buy a thousand 
copies for his regimental libraries, and I hope he will send 
me the Cross of the Legion of Honour for saying that in 
the circumstances of his position I should have done what 
he has done myself. 

Some people have assumed that the Dean was in earnest, 
but he was of course only joking, as his daughter now 
shows. The joke was too good a one to lead to serious 
misapprehension; but no joke is safe. 

Brother Joe. 

[Mr. Kipling has recently joined an Edinburgh Masonic 
Lodge. His style there is Brother Joseph Rudyard 
Kipling.— Daily Papers .] 

I chanced to be at Rottingdean upon a little trip ; 

I met a fellow Mason there and gave the man the grip; 
“What ho,” I said, “my Rudyard!” But his look was 
cold as snow: 

“ My name, you ought to understand,” he said, “ is Brother 
Joe.” 

0 it’s Rudyard this, and Kipling that, with poems, 
tales, and such, 

And Rudyard Kipling is a name that can’t be 
known too much. 

0 it’s Rudyard this, and Kipling that, with any 
writing dodge, 

But it’s Brother Joseph Kipling when he joins a 
blooming Lodge. 

I went into a library to get a book to read, 

The man behind the counter asked: “ What is it, sir, you 
need ? ” 

“ I want,” I said, “the latest thing that Joseph Kipling’s 
done.” 

“ Go on,” he said, “ you’re having me. Joe Kip ? there 
isn’t one! ” 

0 it’s Brother Joe, and Joseph, when insignias are 
out 

And knives and forks are busy and the bottle goes 
about. 

It’s “ Brother Joe from India ” where’er the Masons 
throng, 

But it’s Rudyard Kipling only, when he writes a 
blooming soDg. 

(This poem is not copyright.) 

A good little inexpensive monograph on William Morris, 
which ought to be on sale in the Arts and Crafts Exhibi¬ 
tion, has just been published from the offic e of the Peter¬ 
head Sentinel and the Twentieth Century Press, in London. 
It is entitled William Morris, Master of Many Crafts, and 
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is from the pen of Mr. James Leatham. We quote a 
passage touching Morris’s appearance : 

He has been compared to one of his own Berserkers; 
but I am not sure that any of us has a very clear idea of 
what a Berserker was like. The massive, shaggy head, the 
face strong and well-coloured, and the sailor-like roll of 
the body suggested a skipper ashore while his cargo was 
being discharged; but then no skipper ever wore an 
Inverness cloak, or broad-brimmed felt hat, or carried a 
thick stick, or slung a brown canvas bag over his head 
containing among much else an armoury of pipes, which 
he would lend to any member of the company who had 
left his pipe at home. He had somewhat the look of those 
patriarchal shepherds who come down from the Highlands, 
driving their flocks before them to the cities of the plain, 
and uttering marvels of articulation to their dogs. But 
shepherds do not wear blue serge, nor have they the air 
and gait of this man. In short, it was as diflicult to match 
Morris outwardly as it was to And the exact peer of him 
intellectually and morally. 

A slim sixpenny edition of Rossetti’s ballad, “ The 
White Ship,” has just been issued by Messrs. Ellis & Elvey 
primarily for use in schools. The idea is good. Our only 
criticism is, that the price might as well have been a 
penny. 


Authors can be too modest. Two books by Mr. F. T. 
Bullen have appeared this week— The Log of a Sea Waif 
and The Way they Have in the Nary —and both are dis¬ 
figured by prefaces which carry the art of self-deprecia¬ 
tion to a point which causes the reader positive discomfort. 
“ And now, as I know that there are a great many people 
who do not read prefaces,’ says Mr. Bullen, “ I will close 
mine by humbly commending this 1 autobiography of a 
nobody ’ to that tremendous tribunal, with whom lies the 
verdict of success or failure, and from whose fiat there is 
no appeal—the Public.” If Mr. Bullen could not write 
we should not mind such preambles, but the stuff that 
follows is so good that to find the author on his stomach 
at the outset is particularly annoying. “ Who, then, are 
you,” Mr. Bullen elsewhere conceives his readers asking, 
“that presumes to compete with these master magicians? ” 
The mastor magicians aro “ writers like Kipling, Cutcliffe 
Hyne, Joseph Conrad, and Clark Russell.” 

The lapse of certain Tennyson copyrights has projected a 
number of new editions on the market. Among these are 
two volumes in the “Canterbury Poets” series. The 
text, of course, cannot be printed with the author’s final 
corrections. “ In Memoriam,” for example, cannot be 
given absolutely complete ; but these defects will probably 
hinder few purchasers. 


Tennyson is to inaugurate the new series of English 
classics which Messrs. Methuen & Co. are preparing under 
the title “The Little Library.” The Princess, edited by 
Miss Elizabeth Wordsworth, is to be the first volume. In 
Memoriam , edited by the Rev. H. C. Beeching, will follow, 
and Vanity Fair , edited by Mr. Stephen Gwynn. Each 
volume will have a photogravure frontispiece. 


Those who missed “ Man and His Makers,” the play at 
the Lyceum (and by no means a bad play) which has just 
given place to “ The Sign of the Cross,” missed hearing 
Mr. Wilson Barrett declaim a specimen of “ Occ. verse.” 
The piece of Occ. verse in question, which was referred to 
in the play as having appeared in the Pall Mall Gazette, 
helped the heroine to discover the hero after he had 
“ gone under.” She read it and thrilled. It begins : 

Through the night and the murk the tramp of sorrowful 
feet, 

Heavy and dull on the stones of the pitiless street; 

And some are old and some are broken aud all are weak. 

“Whither, O millions ? Who are you? Say—what do 
you seek ? ” 


“ We are the children of shame, our name is a name of 
scorn, 

Blighted before we had being, and damned before born ; 
Nothing we seek, nowhither we wend, no goal in sight, 

We have no hope, no help, we drift from night into night. 
Cover your smiling faces, veil your arrogant bliss, 

We are the stream that flows to a bottomless abyss.” 

Other information concerning “ Occ. verse ” is to be found 
in the Speaker, where a kindly critic gives rules for 
manufacturing any quantity. 


The Wilton Barrett Birthday Book, try as we will to keep 
pace with all the best literature, has eluded us. It is 
advertised in the Lyceum programme as handsomely 
illustrated, to be had of the attendants. And cheap, too, 
only seven shillings! 


Books written in collaboration are sufficiently common, 
and there arc several instances of a book which, begun by 
one hand, has been finished by another. But the cases of 
books which, begun by one hand and continued by 
another, are finally completed by a third, are in real life 
rare. Dickens resorted to the plan in the Christmas number 
of All the Year Round, but the best specimens are to be 
met with in the regions of burlesque. A serious example, 
however, lies before us in the shape of Cross Purposes, by 
the late Emma Marshall. Mrs. Marshall, it seems, began 
the story, and had progressed as far as Chapter X., when 
she was attacked by the illness which proved fatal. Her 
daughter supplied the next three chapters, and then was 
unable, through illness and grief, to continue, and Miss 
Evelyn Everett-Green then took up the narrative and com¬ 
pleted it. The book is now published by Messrs. Griffith 
& Farran. 


Concerning the late Edward Noyes Westcott, the author 
of David Harum, some stories are told in the New York 
Bookman. One day he was asked which he liked best, 
men or women. “ I rather prefer men,” he said. “ They 
get on together better, and on the whole they’re honester.” 
Asked why they are honester, he replied: “ Because, for 
about six thousand years—that is about the age of the 
world, isn’t it ?—man has been oppressing her, and mild 
deceit is her only means of gaining a point.” Another of 
Westcott’s beliefs was that champagne was “ the only 
true blender of all the warring traits of a roomful of 
people.” “ Never mind what the food is like,” he seems 
to have said; “ so long as the wine is right, the dinner will 
succeed.” Teetotallers must have enjoyed dining there. 


Mark Twain becomes more and more of a sceptical 
social inquirer. In the current Cosmopolitan he subjects 
Christian Science to a caustic examination. There is a 
touch of the true Mark in the opening: 

This last summer, when I was on my way back to 
Vienna from the Appetite Cure in the mountains, I fell 
over a cliff in the twilight and broke some arms and legs 
and one thing or another, and by good luck was found by 
some peasants who had lost an ass, and they carried me to 
the nearest habitation, which was one of those large, low, 
thatch-roofed farmhouses, with apartments in the garret 
for the family, and a cunning little porch under the deep 
gable decorated with boxes of bright-coloured flowers and 
cats; on the ground floor a large and light sitting-room, 
separated from the milch-cattle apartmeut by a partition ; 
and in the front yard rose stately and fine the wealth and 
pride of the house—the manure-pile. That sentence is 
Germanic, and shows that I am acquiring that sort of 
mastery of the art and spirit of the language which enables 
a man to travel all day in one sentence without changing 
cars. 

A Christian Scientist staying near by then visits Lira and 
they talk. Wishing, however, to recover, he calls in the 
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local farrier and is cured. This is the conclusion of the 
matter: 

The horse doctor charged me thirty kreutzera, and I 
paid him—in fact, I doubled it and gave him a shilling. 
Mrs. Fuller bro’ght in an itemised bill for a crate of 
broken bones mended in two hundred and thirty-four 
places—one dollar per fracture. 

“ Nothing exists but Mind ? ” 

■ “Nothing,” she answered. “All else is substanceless, 
all else is imaginary.” 

I gave her an imaginary cheque, and now she is suing 
me for substantial dollars. It looks inconsistent. 


The artists’ studies of the symbolic designs for the 
Daily Chronicle “ Address to Madame Dreyfus ” have been 
prepared by the Guild of Women-Binders, and are on 
view at 61, Charing Cross-road. The designs are by Miss 
Jessie Wilson, the colouring and illuminating by Mrs. 
Frank Karslake, and the binding designed and executed 
by Mrs. Macdonald. 


Bibliographical. 

Everyone hopes that the requisite money will come in 
for the lectureship which is designed to do honour to Mr. 
Stopford Brooke. With the literature of our day Mr. 
Brooke’s name will always be honourably associated. His 
books on our early literature and on Tennyson will live, 
though the latter is rather too bulky for the subject, and 
it will be long, too, before his little Primer (both in tho 
revised a nd in the enlarged versions) ceases to interest tho 
student. His Poems, it is to be feared, have not made a 
very deep impression upon the general public. It is 
curious to think what might have been the lot of Mr. 
Brooke if it had not fallen to him to write the Life of 
Frederick William Robertson. It was that work—which 
came out so long ago as 1865—that brought Mr. Brooke 
to the fore. It led the way to the Theology in the English 
Poets (1874) and the Christ in Modem Life (1881), which, 
with the Primer (1878), established their author’s reputa¬ 
tion both as a thinker and as a critic. 

Excellent is the notion of bringing together into a single 
volume a selection from the sarcasms aimed at the fair sex 
by brutal man. Woman and the Wits should be a readable 
book. At the same time, I fear it will but illustrate and 
emphasise the fact that the wit directed against women has 
always been a little conventional in subject and phrase. 
The wags have been inclined to repeat themselves. I have 
myself made a collection of epigrams on the feminine 
character, and I find them running on few lines. Woman’s 
levity of mind, her fondness for money, her talkativeness, 
her shrewishness, her desire to repair artificially the ravages 
of time—these are the main topics of reproof. Among 
woman’s satirists (in England) have been Herrick, Donne, 
Rochester, Swift, Pope, Prior, Congreve, Allan Ramsay, 
Tom Moore, and so forth; but it is rather a significant 
fact that a great majority of the epigrams aimed at the 
weaker sex are of anonymous authorship. Let it not be 
forgotten, too, that man’s epigrammatic wit has not 
always been employed against woman; it has very often 
been devoted to her praise — from tho days of Ben 
Jonson and Lady l’embroko to those of Sydney Smith 
and Mrs. Airey. 

I presume that the “ Mr. H. S. Edwards” who is about 
to make public Memories of My Time is Mr. H. Suther¬ 
land Edwards, best known, perhaps, to the younger 
generation as a musical critic of acknowledged authority. 
Of the history of music and musicians Mr. Edwards is, m 
truth, a master, as witness his books on Rossini and The 
Lyrical Drama (dating from 1881) and on The Prima Donna 
(now rather more than ten years old). We have to thank 
him, too, for volumes on Idols of the French Stage (1889) 


and Famous First Representations (1886). In all these 
cases Mr. Edwards has built up very readable works on 
the basis of a very genuine erudition. He is one of the 
few specialists who know how to make their speciality 
appetising. He has written on The Romanoffs (1890) and 
Old and New Paris (1893), and is the author of some short 
stories; but I should imagine that his Memories would 
prove to have reference chiefly to people and things 
musical and theatrical. 

In Some Famous Hamlets , Mr. Clement Scott will dis¬ 
course, it appears, of the more important Hamlets of recent 
times—Sir Henry Irving’s, Mr. Wilson Barrett’s, Mr. 
Tree’s, Mr. Forbes Robertson’s. It so happens that, just 
fifteen years ago, Mr. Austin Brereton published a little 
work in which he reviewed Some Famous Hamlets (thus 
anticipating Mr. Scott’s title) from Burbage to Fechter. 
The two books together will make a fairly complete record, 
but a fuller narrative would have been more acceptable. 
Mr. Scott, I note, is to discuss Mme. Bernhardt’s 
Hamlet; why ignore the Hamlets of Salvini, Booth, and 
others, all within living memory ? 

In the pages of a weekly contemporary a correspondent 
has been asking for information about Mr. Bliss Carman, 
the Canadian verse-writer. To the particulars vouchsafed 
him I may add one or two. Thus, Mr. Carman’s Low Tide 
on Grand Pre seems to have been first circulated in England 
in 1893. Three years later that volume was re-issued by 
Mr. Elkin Mathews with two others— Behind the Arras and 
Songs of Fagalondia. Another of Mr. Carman’s publications 
is A Sea Mark: a Threnody for Robert Louis Stevenson, 
which was obtainable over here in July, 1895. 

I see there is to be a new edition, with additions, of 
the little book of verse in which “ Hugh Haliburton ” 
set forth Horace in Homespun. That was a bold experi¬ 
ment, but not unsuccessful, though anyone less approxi¬ 
mate to a Scot than Q. H. F. it is difficult to conceive. 
Very Scottish, indeed, is “ Hugh Haliburton,” whose 
publications have all been Caledonian in subject— For 
Puir Auld Scotland’s Sake (in 1888), In Scottish Fields (in 
1890), Ochill Idylls, and Other Poems (in 1892), and Furth 
in Field (in 1894). 

Rather notable is the persistent popularity of Tom 
Moore’s prose romance, The Epicurean. Very few people, 
apparently, read his poems nowadays; but for The Epi¬ 
curean there has always been a demand. If I remember 
rightly, a sixpenny edition of it was brought out a year 
or two ago; and before that there was an edition at two 
shillings. The reprint which is to be issued shortly is, I 
see, to be illustrated—an excellent excuse for its existence. 

The announcement of a forthcoming volume of poems 
which is to be entitled Rue recalls, by the association of 
ideas, the Rosemary for Remembrance of Mrs. Brotherton. 
In the same way the promise of a book of Bachelor Ballads, 
and Other Lazy Lyrics, brings to mind again the Lazy 
Minstrel of Mr. Ashby Sterry, and makes one wonder why 
that rhymester did not dub himself The Lazy Lyrist. 

Mr. Herbert Morrah, the new editor of The Literary 
Year Book, first came before the reading world as the 
author of a book of ’Varsity verse called In College Groves. 
This was in 1893. Then in 1896 came tho tale called A 
Serious Comedy, followed in 1897 by The Faithful City, and 
in 1898 by The Optimist. A new story was duo from Mr. 
Morrah this year. Why break the record ? 

I have seen it “paragraphed” somewhere that Mr. 
Henry Grey is about to publish a new book containing 
synopses of the plots of certain old English plays. Is this 
really a new book, or is it only a new edition, enlarged 
perhaps, of the little work Mr. Grey issued some ten years 
a^o under the title of Plots of Some of the Most Famous of 
Old English Plays't 

The Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

The Husk of a Novelist. 

The Life of William 'Makepeace Thackeray. By Lewis 
Melville. In 2 vols. (Hutchinson. 32s.) 

Thackbray, for reasons satisfactory to himself, requested 
that no formal biography of him might be written. Mrs. 
Richmond Ritchie, for reasons satisfactory to herself and 
to everyone else, respected her father’s wish. Mr. Lewis 
Melville, for reasons satisfactory to himself, has attempted 
to write a biography. Into the ethics of the question we 
have no desire further to go; but it is obvious that a work 
written in such circumstances labours under grave dis¬ 
advantages. Mr. Melville has naturally had no access to 
confidential documents; he has had to make the best use 
he can of such scraps of information as are public pro¬ 
perty, and to sift the available truth out of a mass of 
gossip and tittle-tattle. To this task he has brought 
enthusiasm and an unwearying industry. Nevertheless, 
one remains unpleasantly conscious throughout that it is 
but the husk and shell of Thackeray that is put before 
one. The Qian remains an inscrutable mask: the one¬ 
ness of inner personality, which should inform with life 
the somewhat enigmatic phenomena of the world’s 
Thackeray, is unrevealed. And of Thackeray, more than 
of most men, this intimate revelation is a thing to be 
desired. He struck his fellows in curiously different ways. 
There were those who loved him; those whom, like Matthew 
Arnold, by no means insensitive to his genius, he repelled. 
Was he at heart a sentimentalist or a cynic ? Did he look 
upon literature as an ideal or as a lucrative profession ? 
Who with authority shall say ? 

It was Thackeray’s misfortune or fault, throughout 
his life, to come in for more than his share of those 
somewhat squalid personal controversies which dog the 
steps of the literary man. He had more than a touch 
of the fighter’s blood in him. Mr. Melville painfully 
gathers the details. He tells us how Thackeray, like 
Tennyson, advised Mr. Bulwer Lytton to “ leave off 
scents for his handkerchief and oil for his hair,” and 
how, like Tennyson, he afterwards became anxious to 
cancel the lampoon. He reprints from the Bookworm 
Thackeray’s letter of protest, written in 1843, against the 
libels of a Mr. Deady Keane in Fraser's Magatine. He 
sets forth the whole history of the Yates-Thackeray affair, 
and the consequent estrangement between Thackeray and 
Dickens, who took Mr. Yates’s part, and the ultimate 
reconciliation of the novelists on the steps of a club. He 
discusses the Times review of The Kickleburys on the 
Rhine, and Thackeray’s reply in “ An Essay on Thunder 
and Small Beer,” and suggests that the rankle of this 
retort must account for the Thunderer’s “ slating ” of 
Esmond, and for the brevity of the obituary notices 
accorded tc Thackeray in the columns of the paper. Well, 
in themselves these trivialities have lost such significance 
as they may have ever possessed. We all think now of 
Bulwer Lytton as Thackeray and Tennyson did then ; the 
Times has had to weather greater storms than that of 
The Kicklelurys on the Rhine. Mr. Deady Keane, whoever 
he was, is more “Deady” than ever; and the feelings 
of a society journalist have ceased to be a matter of 
public concern. But what we should care to know is, how 
Thackeray felt and thought about such things at the time: 
whether they really meant anything to him—touched his 
soul, moulded his character. This is just what intimate 
letters or a private diary might reveal, and what Mr. 
Melville, owing to the conditions under which he writes, 
is precluded from giving us. Heaven defend us, of course, 
from supposing that we are defrauded because Thackeray 
chose to withhold it. 

Obviously there is another way of getting at the inner 
man besides that of documents. A great writer’s soul 


must lie in his books somewhere ; and one day will 
come along the man who will treat Thackeray delicately, 
and, by the subtle alchemy of creative criticism, will 
reconstruct him for us as he was. A critical biography— 
in the absence of an autobiography or an intimate 
biography—that is what is wanted. Does Mr. Melville 
give us this ? Frankly, he does not. There is a good 
deal of what passes for criticism in the book. The second 
volume is largely composed of chapters headed: “Thackeray, 
the Man,” “ Thackeray as Artist,” “ Thackeray, the 
Philosopher,” and the like; but it is of a merit infinitely 
small. Mr. Melville’s criticism is anything but of the 
creative order; there is no glimmer of interpretative 
genius, of inspired portrait-painting, about it. Not to put 
too fine a point upon the judgment, Mr. Melville twaddles. 
A very small sample will suffice: 

It is a painful subject to dwell upon— even for those 
who never knew, or even saw, Thackeray; a picture of 
fearful sadness to conjure up, this dreadful domestic 
affliction. His fortune lost, his talents unrecognised (ex¬ 
cept in a very small circle), his second child dead, his 
beloved wife taken from him, is it marvellous that 
Thackeray was able to see the existence of evil as well as 
of good in the world P The wonder is that he did not 
become a second Swift, lashing the world and himself 
with a savage satire, blaspheming at God, cursing at men, 
sneering at good and evil alike, in some new Oulliver's 
Travels. Instead, however, the great sorrow chastened his 
soul, and made his later writings more sympathetic than 
his earlier; and the only use he made of his great power 
of sarcasm was to chide, nearly always with gentle hand, 
the follies of his fellow-men in the endeavour to show to 
them the path of honour, virtue, goodness, and mercy 
which he himself endeavoured to follow. 

We do not wish to confound Mr. Melville’s work in a 
wholesale condemnation. There are things which he 
could not do, because he had not the opportunity. And 
there are things which he has failed to do, because he has 
not the imagination and literary sense. But the book has 
positive merits all the same. It is a storehouse of data 
for the critic of the future. Mr. Melville appears to have 
read and ransacked everything that has been written about 
Thackeray : and he has taken especial pains, both in the 
text and in a full bibliography, over the somewhat tedious 
task of establishing the sequence and the locality of the 
novelist’s minor writings. 

We have entertained ourselves by putting together some 
of the physical portraits of Thackeray scattered through 
these volumes. This is Carlyle, about the time of the 
appearance of The French Revolution in 1837 : 

I understand there have been many reviews of a mixed 
character. I got one in the Times last week. The writer 
is one Thackeray, a half-monstrous Cornish giant, kind of 
painter, Cambridge man, and Paris newspaper corre¬ 
spondent, who is now writing for his life in London. . . . 
His article is rather like him, and, I suppose, calculated to 
do the book good. 

This is Motley, in 1858: 

I believe you have never seen Thackeray. He has the 
appearance of a colossal infant—smooth, white, shiny, 
ringletty hair, flaxen, alas! with advancing years; a 
roundish face, with a little dab of a nose, upon which it is 
a perpetual wonder how he keeps his spectacles; a sweet, 
but rather piping voice, with something of the childish 
treble about it; and a very tall, slightly stooping figure— 
such are the characteristics of the great snob of England. 
His manner is like that of everyone else in England, 
nothing original, all planed down into perfect uniformity 
with that of his fellow creatures. There was not much 
more distinction in his talk than in his white choker or 
black coat and waistcoat. 

This is Mr. Vizetelly in 1843 : 

A tall, slim individual between thirty and thirty-five 
years of age, with a pleasant, smiling countenance and 
a bridgeless nose, and clad in a dressing-gown of decided 
Parisian cut. 
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And this is Mr. Lester Wallack, the American actor, in 
1856: 

I thought him, with his great height, his spectacles, 
which gave him a very pedantic air, and his chin carried 
in the air, the most pompous, supercilious person I had 
ever met; but I lived to alter that opinion, and in a very 
short time. 

Naturally there are some good stories in the book, for 
Thackeray, whatever else he was, was a fellow of infinite 
jest; but, naturally also, they are mostly “chestnuts.” An 
amusing account is quoted of the first meeting of Thackeray 
and Charlotte Bronte. She had formed an ideal, and 
expected him to live up to it. “Behold, a lion cometh out 
of the north! ” she whispered, as he entered the room. 
“0 Lord!” said Thackeray, when this was repeated to 
him, “ and I’m nothing but a poor devil of an English¬ 
man, ravenous for my dinner! ” She sat opposite to him 
at table: 

“I had,” he says, “ the miserable humiliation of seeing 
her ideal of me disappearing down my own throat, as 
everything went into my mouth and nothing came out of 
it, until, at last, as I took my fifth potato, she leaned 
across, with clasped hands and tears in her eyes, and 
breathed imploringly, ‘ Oh ! Mr. Thackeray! Don’t! ’ ” 

Another story comes from a letter of Thackeray’s to the 
Morning Chronicle, disinterred by Mr. Melville, and printed 
in an appendix. It is of 

an Irish officer, who, having stated that he had seen 
anchovies growing in profusion upon the rocks of Malta, 
called out and shot an Englishman who doubted his state¬ 
ment. As the unhappy Saxon fell, writhing with his 
wound, the Irishman's second remarked : “ Look, Sir 
Lucius, you have made him cut capers.” “ Bedad, it’s 
capers I mane," the gallant and impetuous O’Trigger 
responded. 


Garden, Kitchen, and Farm. 

More Pot-Pourri from a Surrey Garden. By Mrs. Earle. 

(Smith, Elder. 7s. 6d.) 

A Farmer's Year. By H. Eider Haggard. (Longmans. 

7s. 6d.) 

Mbs. Earle’s new book is an attempt to repeat the success 
of her first, the Pot-Pourri from a Surrey Garden. The 
circumstance that she dedicates the sequel to the readers 
of its forerunner is almost an assurance of this success; 
it is as much as to say: “ You can never get on without 
them both.” But it must be stated at once that the new 
work is not the equal of the other. The original Pot- 
Pourri was a deliberate, well-arranged, carefully thought- 
out and carefully written work of good counsel. It 
contained its author’s best, selected from ripe experience. 
We have a suspicion that much that is in the second 
Pot-Pourri was rejected from its predecessor. And the 
sequel is padded to excess, too. A little padding will do, 
but too much is an evil—and a discomfort as well, for it 
has made this book unwieldy. Moreover, Mrs. Earle, 
though her domestic and horticultural counsels are admir¬ 
able, on such matters as literature and travel is no better 
than a host of other writers and is inferior to many. 

We must not be misunderstood. Mrs. Earle’s new book 
is full of agreeable desultory reading, and it has many 
pages of great value. Our objection is, that it is very 
much of a scrap-book, flung together with insufficient 
thought; and we regret to see a lady of such exceptional 
good sense falling in with a fashion which commands that 
a success in literature must be, if possible, immediately 
repeated. Novelists, who are in danger of being left 
stranded if they do not keep with the tide, may be excused; 
but the makers of such books as Pot-Pourri from a Surrey 
Garden can hardly be too leisurely. The breathless desire 
to produce rapidly another four hundred pages of counsel 


and reflection, because the first has “caught on,” should 
be beneath them. 

As an example of the usefulness of More Pot-Pourri we 
may mention that, before we had looked through it for 
ten minutes, two questions which had long needed a reply 
had been answered—one referring to the varnishing of 
plaster casts, and the other to a certain balsam-bearing 
tree, the name of which has long puzzled its owner. One 
has but to open the Index at random in order that some 
idea of Mrs. Earle’s variety may be gathered. Here are 
entries under the letter “ B ”: 

Beef, Boiled, 99. 

Begonias, 161, 180. 

Berenson, on Modern Art, 351, 355. 

Besler, Basil, 93. 

Bible, The Tissot, 162. 

Birds, Feeding in Winter, 144, 145; Eating Buds, 204; 

The Harm and the Good They Do, 282. 

Blackbeetles, To Destroy, 215. 

Blackie, Prof., on Squandered Lives, 367. 

Blake, William, Allusion to, 422. 

Bleeding, for Fever, 223. 

Blight on Carnations, &c., Mixture for Destroying, 353. 

Blinds, Substitutes for, 397. 

Blunt, Mr. Wilfrid, Sonnets on Love by, 414-416. 

Mrs. Earle somewhere states that this is the last book of the 
kind that she intends to write. We suggest, then, that 
when it has had the best of its run, the two series of Pot- 
Pourri should be subjected to analysis, and from them two 
new books should be formed, one confined to the garden 
and the other to the kitchen. Thereby their value as 
manuals would be greatly increased. This would mean 
the loss of such buffer states between the author’s counsels 
as occasional poems from the P. M. G. and funny stories 
gathered in a Surrey chestnut grove ; but the reader 
intent upon good recipes or horticultural advice would not 
grumble, ana the rest hardly matter. 

Mr. Haggard is less of a counsellor than Mrs. Earle. 
His book is described in its sub-title as a farmer’s common¬ 
place book for 1898. That is to say, he does not say, Do 
this, or, Do that; he says, I did this, or, I did that, or, I shall 
not do this again. The reader who also farms must draw 
his own conclusions, towards which Mr. Haggard helps 
him by printing at the end of the book the balance-sheets 
of his two farms. Mr. Haggard has altogether about 
365 acres of land, of which 261 are at Ditchingham, 
where he lives, and 104 at Bedingham, five miles away. 
Part of the land is his own and part he rents at the rate 
of about a pound an acre. During 1898 the Ditchingham 
farm showed a profit of £333 5s. 2d., and that at Beding¬ 
ham of £89 10s. 2d. These sums are, however, subject to 
various charges for interest, rent, &c., which bring the 
actual profit down to £80. And taken in connexion with 
the losses of previous years, the profit is nothing at all. 
None the less, Mr. Haggard believes, in spite of present 
scarcity of labour, foreign competition, and all the rest of 
it, “ with plenty of capital, inexhaustible patience, a real 
love of the thing, and the exercise of about as much 
general intelligence as would be necessary to move an 
army corps up the Nile,” it is still possible to extract from 
land in the Eastern Counties (Mr. Haggard’s farms are in 
Norfolk), provided that labour and other conditions are 
fairly favourable and no great calamity befalls, a moderate 
rent, an interest on the money invested, and a small living 
profit. This is the deliberate opinion of one who has tried, 
and who, we should imagine, is as well fitted to make the 
experiment wisely as anyone need be. 

For the description of Mr. Haggard’s own style of 
farming, and his reasons for it, we must refer readers 
interested in such matters to the book. Personally, we 
value the work less for such information than for the 
healthy open-air feeling that pervades it; the quiet, yet 
living, description of natural things; and the sane English 
personality at the back of all. Mr. Haggard is the 
cultured country gentleman incarnate, although a shade 
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more catholic, perhaps, than most (as when he commends 
the symbolic drawings of Mr. Horton, and Mr. Sime’s 
audacious forecasts of Hades), and perhaps wielding an 
abler pen. His book has the best English soundness, 
good sense, and solidity. It is not another Natural History 
of Sdbome : it lacks the simple charm of that imperishable 
work; and yet we fancy that long life is in store for it. 
Truth is mighty and will prevail: Mr. Haggard pins his 
faith to Truth, and he and that lady may, hand-in-hand, 
walk far into time. 

What the book needs is pruning. Practical and de¬ 
scriptive writing together swell it into nearly five hundred 
pages, with about 350 words to the page. This is terrific. 
Perhaps some day Mr. Haggard will extract all that bears 
strictly on the farm, add to it in the light of later ex¬ 
perience, and make one book of that. This would leave 
for the non-agricultural reader the non-agricultural parts, 
such, for example, as this : 

I suppose that there are not very many people living 
who have known a person who knew Lady Hamilton, but 
as it chances I am one of them. In or about the year 
1804, Mrs. Bolton, who was Nelson’s sister, and her 
husband hired Bradenham, my brother’s house, where I 
was bora, and here Lady Hamilton used to visit them. 
Indeed, there is a large cupboard in the Bed Boom that 
was dedicated to her dresses, whereof the exceeding splen¬ 
dours are still recorded in the traditions of the village. 
At that time a man of the name of Canham, whom I knew 
well in his age, was page boy at the Hall, and more than 
once has he talked to me of Horatio and Lady Hamilton, 
the former of whom he described as a “ white little slip of 
a thing.” I asked him also what Lady Hamilton was Uke. 
“ Oh,” he replied, in the vigorous Norfolk vernacular, “she 
weir a rare fine opstanding . . . she wor.” The missing 
word is scarcely suited to this page polite, but may easily 
be guessed. In effect it is a curious piece of contemporary 
criticism from a source likely to be unprejudiced if out¬ 
spoken. 

And this description of tree-felling: 

When the cutting has gone so deep that the shape of 
the bole approaches to that of a peg-top, the woodmen 
go to the end of the rope and pull upon it. Probably 
tbe tree makes no sign, but, with the exception of 
an occasional slight quiver as though of fear, which 
causes the twigs to tremble to their tips, stands as proud 
and upright as it has stood for the last century or more. 
Thereupon one of the men remarks to his mate that “ she 
wants a chip or two off the hinder side,” and then comes 
another five minutes of quiet and scientific chopping, 
followed by a return to the end of the rope. At about the 
third tug the observer will notice the topmost twigs of the 
timber bend themselves with a sudden curve, not unlike 
that of the top joint of a rod when a trout first takes the 
fly. At the next pull the curve is more sudden, and 
deeper. Now the great tree begins to groan and rock, and 
its boughs, rushing to and fro, to flog the air in wide 
sweeps, but still with a desperate tenacity the thin neck of 
wood and the remaining rope of root keep it from falling. 

“She’s a-coming,” says the head woodman; “now, 
togither, lad, togither.” Two more pulls and the doomed 
tree swings so far that it cannot recover its upright 
position. For a moment it hangs trembling, as though 
making obeisance to its murderers ; then—a swift rush, a 
sound of wood rending and of tough roots flying apart 
with a noise like that of pistol shots, and down it tumbles 
to the earth with a thunderous rattling crash that echoes 
through the wood and dies far away upon the breast of 
the quiet river. 

It is done, and a change has come over the landscape ; 
the space that for generations has been filled with leafy 
branches is now white and empty air. I know of no more 
melancholy sight—indeed, to this day I detest seeing a 
tree felled; it always reminds me of the sudden and 
violent death of a man. I fancy it must be the age of 
timbers that inspires us with this respect and sympathy, 
which we do not feel for a sapling or a flower. 

That is good and true writing, for which there will always 
be readers. Mr. Haggard’s passages in this vein are 
excellently illustrated by agreeably poetical drawings by 


Mr. L6on Little, which add sensibly to the charm of the 
book. 

One little point of criticism. Mr. Haggard, in an in¬ 
teresting account of his visit to the island of Coll, is in 
danger of giving a false impression of the walking powers 
of the gamekeeper there. Prom ten in the morning, he 
tells us, until seven at night this man strides without 
tiring; and then, after leaving the game at the Castle, 
strolls to his house “ a league or so away, has his tea, and 
starts out for a spot several miles in another direction.” 
Now, Coll is only thirteen miles long and from one to 
three wide, and the shooting on it is, we believe, divided. 
This is, however, an absurdly minor matter. 


Ways They Had in the Navy. 

Naval Yams, 1661-1831. Collected and edited by W. H. 

Long. (Gibbings & Co. 6s.) 

This is a book of sailors’ and midshipmen’s letters—real 
documents—written from our old wooden warships when 
the smoke of battle had cleared off. England must have 
many such narratives, fading into illegibility. The sailor’s 
account of a battle is the true complement of the his¬ 
torian’s. One might burrow long among formal records 
of Anson’s fights and find nothing half so illuminating as 
the letter written by a young tar on board the Centurion 
to his brother at Winchester. “ Dear Brother,” he begins, 

“ here comes joy enuff, we have the grate fortune to meet 
the French fleet with 35 sail of Marchant-Men a going to 
Canedee, with 10 Sail of Men of Warr, all ships of the Line. 
Our captane being the Devile of a man run in amongst the 
hole fleet . . . such a Battell never was known in the hole 
World; Shot and Ball flew like hail from the Heavens. 
... In one of the Ships was found thre Milyon of 
Money, in the other about 16 Milyon. If wee have Justice 
done us, we shall have a thousand pound a man. . . . 
Brother, as for the priveteers we have taken a dozen; 
Damm the French: Drink, dear brother, for we dress 
mutton in Clarett.” 

In almost every letter and journal in this collection we 
are on the lower deck; we haul at the ropes, smell the 
powder as it comes up, and hear the talk of the men at 
the guns. If we encounter much that is brutal, and some 
things that cannot be quoted, there is the stamp of truth 
on all. A sailor who fought on the Goliah in the battles 
of the Nile and St. Vincent tells us that the “ disagreeable 
part ” of the work begins after the fight, when for days 
the crews “ have no remission of their toil, repairing the 
rigging and other parts injured in the action.” He gives 
us pictures too. Here is a Turner rudely sketched : 

The Goliah led the van. There was a French frigate 
right in our way. Captain Foley cried : “ Sink that brute; 
what does be there ? ” In a moment she went to the 
bottom, and her crew were seen running into her rigging. 
The sun was just setting as we went into the bay, and a 
red and fiery sun it was. 

A letter written from Trafalgar Bay by a sailor who 
fought on the Royal Sovereign has some excellent touches : 

Honoured Father,— This comes to tell you I am alive 
and hearty except three fingers; but that’s not much ; it 
might have been my head. I told brother Tom I should 
like to see a greadly battle, and I have seen one, and we 
have peppered the Combined rarely; aud for matter of 
that, they fought us pretty tightish for French and Spanish. 
Three of our men are killed, and four more of us are 
winged. . . . We have taken a rare parcel of ships, but 
the wind is so rough we cannot bring them home, else I 
should roll in money. So we are busy smashing ’em, and 
blowing ’em up wholesale. . . . Our dear Admiral Nelson 
is killed! so we have paid pretty sharply for licking ’em. 
I never sat eyes on him, for which I am both sorry an d 
glad; for, to be sure, I should like'to have seen him—but 
then all the men in our ship who have seen him are such 
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10 ft toads, they have done nothing but blast their eyee, 
and cry, ever since he was killed. God bless you! chaps 
that fought like the devil sit down and cry like a wench. 

This is splendid. Excellent, too, is the '‘Journal of a 
Naval Surgeon, 1758-1763.” Mr. Long has wisely printed 
it exactly as it reads in the MS. A surgeon’s eye is 
a keen eye, and a surgeon’s humour is commonly a 
healthy humour, and this surgeon had both. His journal 
is a little gallery of naval portraits and interiors. He 
compares his ship, the Coventry, to a court or a palace that 
is full of petty rivalries and hypocrisies. A newly-appointed 
captain, who had been “ hoisted over the bellies of better 
men,” soon produced envy, hatred, and malice in the gun¬ 
room. The surgeon was rather pleased than otherwise 
to see this popinjay turn coward when a French frigate 
hove in view. The captain’s intention was to run ashore 
to avoid the enemy, but this was opposed with many oaths 
by Mr. Dalrymple, the second lieutenant, a “ plain rough - 
hewen seaman,” who modelled himself on Commodore 
Trunnion, and was so ardent a Scotchman that he would 
yield nothing to other countries, not even that the silver 
mines of Mexico exceeded those of Argyleshire if properly 
worked. The fact that this fine, rugged fellow, who had 
“never bowed at a levee,” deliberately copied Commodore 
Trunnion, is an interesting tribute to the power of the 
pen—of 8mollett’s pen in particular: it suggests a whole 
series of inquiries into cases in which life is true to 
literature. In the surgeon’s gallery we find one Governor 
Johnson, who had a sloop of sixteen guns, and, being a 
literary man, had his cabin filled with books. He had 
even brought out with him a “literary companion and 
tutor ”—to wit, Mr. Campbell, whom the surgeon vaguely 
describes as “ the celebrated author of Lexiphanes and some 
other works.” This man had been toiling for the London 
booksellers thirty years when he went to sea with this 
bookish captain of a man-o’-war. But he soon longed for 
the flesh-pots of Grub-street, and hurried back from the 
Lisbon station in the Bellona. On the way three French 
men-o’-war were encountered, and the unhappy bibliophile 
was bidden to stand on the quarter-deck as the captain’s 
aide-de-camp. In the height of the action his knees 
tottered, and he craved permission to go and assist the 
doctors, whereupon the captain—who had no sympathy 
with authors afloat—told him he might go to a place much 
lower than the cockpit. In the same action a young 
English lady could hardly be restrained from joining in 
the fray: “ she was one of the true Amazonian breed.” 

Of the general life on board a modern man-o’-war this 
eighteenth century surgeon gives us several glimpses. It 
is evident that the naval drawings of Rowlandson do not 
exaggerate the chaos of dissipation which prevailed 
between the decks of a war-ship in the Thames or other 
populous port when a George was on the throne. Once 
when the Magnanime was to be repaired at Plymouth her 
whole crew, consisting of 750 men, was put on board the 
Canterbury and no shore leave given. But the men’s 
wives were allowed to come on board, and they came in 
such force that the purser soon complained of 

a very extraordinary expenditure of beer, more than the 
king’s allowance, which is a gallon a day to each man, 
owing to the great number of females on board, who, 
being mustered by the admiral’s order, amounted to 492, 
who all declared themselves married women, and were 
acknowledged by the sailors as their wives; where or when 
they were married was never inquired, the simple declara¬ 
tion was considered as sufficient to constitute a nautical 
and temporary union, and which was authorised by long 
established custom as practised time immemorial in His 
Majesty’s Navy. 

“ Time immemorial ” has passed, taking the old mad, bad 
customs with it. No longer do Her Majesty’s sailors, 
when paid off, scheme to revenge themselves on any 
officer whose tyranny or strictness they have resented. In 
he old days unpopular lieutenants knew what to do when 


their ship was berthed and unrigged: they vanished. 
When the Coventry paid off, the tyrannical first lieutenant 
travelled post-haste to London; but the gunner’s mate 
and a party of men came up with him in Cheapside, gave 
him a sound drubbing, and rolled him in the kennel. 

Not all the contents of this naval portfolio are as good 
as the Surgeon’s Journal; but the book is a little mine 
of raw material for novelists who deal in frigates and 
“ second-rates.” 


Sidelights on Paul Kruger. 

The Transvaal from Within. By J. P. Fitzpatrick. (Heine- 
mann. 10s. net) 

This is a book that comes just in the nick of time for those 
who wish to know the truth about the Transvaal. Its 
author is South African born, has lived for fifteen years 
among the Boers, and was for a considerable time secretary 
to the Johannesburg Reform Committee. He proves on 
every page that he has a fulness of knowledge out of 
which to compile his chronicle, and yet he is not unconscious 
of the disadvantages under which he labours as a writer 
of history that is still in the making. He frankly poses 
as a champion of the Outlanders, for everyone else, he 
says, has been both heard and judged, while the Outlanders 
have been judged without being heard. Had it not been 
for the prohibition of the Boer Government, the book, 
most of which was written three years ago and has since 
been extensively circulated in private, would have been 
made public in 1896. The reader knows, therefore, what 
to expect. He will find in Mr. Fitzpatrick an able and a 
moderate advocate of the Outlander cause. He will also 
find that much of the contents of the Transvaal from Within 
is of local rather than general interest—as the author 
straightforwardly confesses. 

In such a narrative there are, of course, many lights 
thrown on the complex character of that curious survival 
Paulus Stephanus Johannes Kruger. “ L’12tat e’est moi ” 
is almost as true of the Dopper President as it was of its 
originator, for in matters of external policy and in matters 
which concern the Boers as a party the President has his 
way as surely and as completely as any anointed autocrat. 
That Mr. Kruger has fine stuff in him is shown by his 
answer to an English nobleman, who, in the course of an 
interview, remarked: “My father was a Minister of Eng¬ 
land, and twice Viceroy of Ireland.” The old Dutchman 
answered: “And my father was a shepherd.” Mr. Fitz¬ 
patrick, while unflinchingly and of necessity exposing the 
misdeeds of the “ old Dutchman," is by no means unsym¬ 
pathetic in his estimate of him, as is proved by the follow¬ 
ing passage: 

In the history of South Africa the figure of the grim old 
President will loom large and striking—picturesque, as the 
figure of one who by his character and will made and held 
his people; magnificent, as one who in the face of the 
blackest fortune never wavered from his aim or faltered in 
his effort; who with a courage that seemed, and still 
seems, fatuous, but which may well be oalled heroic, stood 
up against the might of the greatest empire in the world. 
And, it may be pathetic too, as one whose limitations were 
great, one whose training and associations—whose very 
successes—had narrowed, and embittered and hardened 
him; as one who, when the greatness of success was his to 
take and to hold, turned his back on the supreme oppor¬ 
tunity, and used his strength and qualities to fight against 
the spirit of progress, and all that the enlightenment of 
the age pronounces to be fitting and neoessary to good 
government and a healthy state. 

This surely is appreciative enough. Yet it is hard not 
to dilute one’s admiration for the rugged virtues of the 
peasant despot when one reads only a few pages further 
on that Mr. Kruger (in 1877) retained his office for some 
time after he had concerned himself in the Repeal agita- 
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tion, but finally resigned his post on being refused an 
increased remuneration for winch he had repeatedly 
applied. There can be little doubt that had this induce¬ 
ment been forthcoming, he would have remained a loyal 
British subject. No doubt he would have done better to 
imitate the honest consistency of Mr. Joubert, who alone of 
the officials who protested against the annexation ref used to 
take office under the British Government. But no doubt 
Oom Paul was wise in his generation, for between 1886 
and 1899 the salary list of the Transvaal officials has risen 
from £51,831 to £1,216,394. And here is another 
historical fact given by Mr. Fitzpatrick. It relates to the 
year 1884 when a Boer deputation of two visited Europe to 
raise money and try to get the Convention of 1881 
modified: 

Messrs. Kruger and Smit were slaying at the Albemarle 
Hotel, where they found themselves, after some weeks’ 
delay, in the uncomfortable position of being unable to 
pay their hotel bill. In their extremity they applied to 
one Baron Grant (recently deceased), at that time a 
bright particular star in the Stock Exchange firmament. 
Bsron Grant was largely interested in the gold conces¬ 
sions of Lydenburg, and be was willing to assist, but on 
terms. And the quid pro quo which he asked was some 
public assurance of goodwill, protection, and encourage¬ 
ment to British settlers in the Transvaal. Mr. Kruger 
responded on behalf of the Bepublic by publishing in the 
London Press a cordial invitation and welcome and the 
promise of rights and protection to all who would come. 

His hotel bill settled for him, Mr. Kruger went home, 
and how he has since treated those he publicly promised 
protection is long since a matter of history. “ Burghers, 
friends, thieves, murderers, newcomers, and others! ” is 
the elegant opening of an address he delivered not many 
years ago in a mining district. “ Their rights. Yes, 
they’ll get them over my dead body,” was his kindly 
comment on a manifesto published by the National Union 
in 1895. And few will be found to differ from the verdict 
of the old Boer two years earlier, when the Raad, under 
the pressure put on them by the President, rejected the 
petition of 13,000 aliens for an extension of the franchise. 
“Now,” he said, “our country is gone. Nothing can 
settle Ibis but fighting, and there is only one end to the 
fight. Kruger and his Hollanders have taken our 
independence more surely than ever Shepstone did.” 
Surely the Boer patriots of the Transvaal have memories 
so short as only to be equalled by those of their brethren 
in the Free State, otherwise they would not have forgotten 
that it is written in the records of the Free State: 

That on a certain day the President stated in open Baad 
that proof had been obtained of a proposed combined 
attack on the Free State by the Transvaal Boers led by 
Pretorius and Kruger on the one side, and the Basutos 
under Moshesh on the other—a horrible and unnatural 
alliance which was not effected only because Moshesh 
could not trust his professed allies. The Baad thereupon 
publicly gave thanks to the Almighty, who had revealed 
and frustrated this “ hideous complot.” 

That was in 1857 ; but the Boers are a conservative race. 

There are many pleasanter pages in Mr. Fitzpatrick’s 
book than those on which Mr. Kruger has to be men¬ 
tioned. He has handled with skill the mass of complica¬ 
tions which have attended the Outlanders’ struggles to be 
free; and all who desire to know what has led up to the 
extraordinary birth-card the Transvaal President sent us 
on October 10 should read the Transvaal from Within. 


To Apollo. 

Phoebus, to thee the swan sings shrill to the beating of 
his wings, as he lights on the bank of the whirling pools 
of the river Peneus; and to thee with his shrill lyre does 
the sweet-voiced minstrel sing ever, both first and last. 
Even so hail thou, Prince, I beseech thee in my song. 

From Mr. Lang's 11 The Homeric Hymns : A New Translation." 


Catullus of Verona. 

Poems of Catullus. Selected and Edited by H. Y. Mac- 
naghten and A. B. Ramsay. (Duckworth. 2s. 6d.) 

The Story of Catullus. By Hugh Macnaghten. (Duck¬ 
worth. 2s. 6d.) 

Tire Latin poets have many and diverse qualities, but with 
one exception the note of individuality, the “ lyric cry,” 
which we moderns look for before and beyond everything 
in poetry, is lacking. The one exception is, of course, 
Catullus of Verona. Yet another proof of the grip which 
Catullus has upon the hearts of his readers is to be found 
in the two little volumes now before us. They are labours 
of love, not mere exercises in book-making. One is a 
scholarly little edition of “the single Roman poet whom 
no boy has ever wholly failed to appreciate,” in his 
original Latin. This is the work of two Eton masters, 
Mr. H. Y. Macnaghten and Mr. A. B. Ramsay. For the 
other Mr. Macnaghten is alone responsible. It is an 
English narrative or, let us say, reconstruction of the life 
of Catullus, which serves as a thread on which to string 
verse translations of a large number of the poems. Mr. 
Macnaghten hopes that it may be read by 

perhaps even an Eton boy who has read Catullus at school 
and is a little ashamed at having cared so much for any 
part of his work; or the sister of an Eton boy, if I may 
speak out all my dreams, who has read in Tennyson of the 
“ tenderest of Roman poets,” and would learn something 
which her brother refuses to tell of that Catullus “ whose 
dead songster never dies.” 

Catullus, alas! is untranslatable, but “ English ” readers 
may gather from his book a very tolerable idea of what 
manner of man Catullus was and what his song. 

The themes of Catullus are almost entirely personal. 
His own fierce hates and passionate loves are his inspira¬ 
tion. He knew no reticence, and the tragedy of his brief 
life can easily be traced from its reflection in his verse. 
The central figure in that drama is the beautiful and base 
Lesbia, identified plausibly enough with the Clodia whose 
subsequent infamies are revealed to us in one of Cicero’s 
most celebrated speeches. Catullus was a Veronese by 
birth, of good municipal lineage and fortune, tho son 
of a friend of Crosar—Cnosar whom he afterwards so 
whole-heartedly lampooned. Coming to Rome as a lad, 
he fell under the fascination of Clodia, a married woman, 
ten years older than himself. They loved, and with 
Catullus love became lyric. 

You ask how many kisses can fulfil 
Your kisses, Lesbia, or exceed my will. 

As many grains as are of Libyan sand 
By rich Cyrene in the silphium land 
Between Jove’s sultry oracle and where 
Stands ancient Battus’ sacred sepulchre; 

Or many as the stars whose light discovers, 

When night is hushed, the stealthy tryst of lovers : 

So many of your kisses can fulfil 
Love-rapt Catullus or exceed his will, 

Beyond the count of jealous tongues to tell 
Or prying eyes to blight with envious spell. 

For two short years Catullus’ pen was golden, and then 
a shadow fell upon the sun. Clodia proved faithless to 
him, and he learnt by bitter experience the lightness of a 
wanton’s word. 

None else but me, my lady vows ’tis true, 

None else for her though Jove himself should sue; 

She vows, a woman to her lover: grave 
Such words upon the wind and fleeting wave. 

At first he struggled to disguise the truth to himself. 
There were lovers’ quarrels and redintegrations of love. 
A beautiful poem celebrates a momentary return of 
Clodia to her allegiance: 

If that which is the heart’s desire be told 
Unhoped for, it is joy beyond the rest, 

Therefore I count it joy more dear than gold, 

That, love, you turn again and make me blest; 
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You turn, my heart's desire so long denied, 

Unasked, unhoped for. Oh ! the white, bright day ! 
What happiness in all the world beside 
Is like to mine P The rapture who shall say P 

But at last truth could no longer be hidden, and the 
lover’s idealising fervour turned to a fury of revolt. 
Clodia broke from him, only to betray another, and then 
another, until her name became a scandal even in Rome. 
The taunting epigrams of the forsaken Catullus pursued 
her almost literally down the streets of the city. Mr. 
Macnaghten takes pains to point out the parallel between 
the tragedy of Catullus and the tragedy of Shakespeare, 
shadowed out so obscurely in the Sonnets. Like Shake¬ 
speare, Catullus lost his mistress through his friend. At 
an early date he appears to have suspected one Quintius 
of plotting to wreck his happiness, and addressed to him 
a pathetic quatrain: 

If you would have Catullus be your debtor for the light, 
The light of eyes, or if there be a dearer thing than sight, 
Ah! Quintius, spare to rob your friend of one far dearer 
prize 

Than light of eyes, or if there be a dearer light than eyes. 
But the actual traitor was a more intimate friend still’ 
Marcus Caelius Rufus, known as the best dancer in Rome- 
Rufus had but little joy of his prize, for when Clodia had 
in her turn left him, she inspired a rival to bring against 
him a charge of poisoning, and it needed all the eloquence 
of Cicero to secure his acquittal. 

At the moment Catullus lost Clodia through infidelity 
he lost a beloved brother through death. His “ Ave atque 
Yale ” is one of the greatest of threnodies. He turned for 
consolation from the double shock to foreign travel. He 
went with the proctor Memmius to Bithynia, and came 
back in spring refreshed of soul and ready to celebrate the 
beauties of Sirmio, on the Lago di Garda, in one of the few 
Latin poems which show real feeling for nature. Then he 
took to politics, in a literary dilettante sort of way, and 
pursued Ceosar, rapidly becoming the master of Rome, with 
merciless epigrams. This is, perhaps, the only decent one 
among them: 

Not overmuch I care, 

Ceesar, your friend to be; 

You may be dark or fair, 

I never looked to see. 

Ctesar had the magnanimity and the wisdom to overlook 
the epigrams, and to ask the epigrammatist to dinner; 
and, in one of his latest poems, Catullus was in turn 
generous enough to call Cresar “ great.” This poem men¬ 
tioned the conquest of Britain, which took place in 54 b.c., 
and probably it was in the same year that the poet died. 
He was just thirty, an "inheritor of unfulfilled renown.” 

As has been seen, most of his work was intensely lyric 
and personal, but there are two or three pieces of wider 
scope and extreme beauty. There is the famous “ Attis ” ; 
there is an exquisite Ode to Diana, to be sung by alter¬ 
nating choruses of boys and girls ; and there is the great 
Epithalamium, model of so many Epithalamia of the 
Renaissance, written for the wedding of Manlius 
Torquatus and Yinia Aurunculeia. Thus it opens, in the 
graceful lilt of Mr. Macnaghten’s rendering: 

God, of Urania son, 

Haunter of Helicon, 

Who, to the husband’s side 
Snatching a tender bride, 

Hear’st Hymen, Hymen, cried ; 

Thy flowery brows around 
Marjoram sweet be bound, 

Come with the joy aglow, 

Come with the veil we know, 

Yellow shoes, feet of snow. 

Come, on this happy day, 

Singing the marriage lay, 
liaise the song shrill and sweet, 

Wave the pine torch and beat 
Earth with thy frolic feet. 


The Plain Man’s Commentary. 

Texts Explained; or, Helps to Understand the Neu> Testament. 

By F. W. Farrar, Dean of Canterbury. (Longmans. 6s.) 

This volume is neither a treatise nor a history; it is 
not a running commentary either; but a series of occa¬ 
sional notes calling attention to “a large number of 
verses or passages, of which—in matters of varying 
importance—the force, the beauty, the correct reading, the 
exact rendering, or the deep special [spiritual?] signifi¬ 
cance has often been mistaken, overlooked, or altogether 
obliterated.” 

Incidentally he does much to justify, in the eyes of the 
public which resented them, the minute—and at first sight 
arbitrary—changes introduced by the Revisers. To take 
an instance, in the narrative of the herd of swine (that 
gave so much offence to Huxley) there is a slight change 
from the indefinite to the definite article. “The whole 
herd rushed,” we read in the Authorised Version, "vio¬ 
lently down a steep place into the sea. . . .” “ Down the 

steep place ” is the correct rendering of the Revisers; and 
this coincidence reveals itself: 

Near the modem Wady Kherza (a corruption of Gergosa) 
is 11 the steep”—the only spot on the eastern side of the 
lake where the swine could have perished in this way; for 
everywhere else along the coast there is a broad margin of 
level land between the hills and the shore. 

Again, the famous parable of the Sower is introduced by 
the verse: “ Great multitudes were gathered together 
unto him, so that he went into a ship and sat; and 
the whole multitude stood on the shore.” When “ shore ” 
became “ beach,” the multitude of the English gnashed 
its teeth with irritation. Yet 

the word is one of many instances in which exactness 
restores the evidence that we are dealing with the personal 
observation of eye-witnesses; for aigialos means properly a 
beach of shingle, and is here the accurate word for this 
very spot on the shore of the lake. 

An opportunity is missed by both versions in the rendering 
of the verse which Dean Farrar accurately translates: " On 
the last day, the great day of the feast, Jesus was standing 
and cried, saying, If any man thirst . . .” Why this 
abrupt metaphor? The accurate rendering of the im¬ 
perfect tense readily suggests that he was watching the 
doings of the officiants, and here is found the key: 

During the Feast of Tabernacles took place the daily 
ceremony which was known as the Drawing of the Water. 
. . . One of the Levites went each day with a golden ewer 
to the pool of Siloarn, filled it with water, and brought it in 
solemn procession to the priest who was sacrificing on the 
great altar, who emptied it over the altar. The ceremony 
primarily symbolised the gift of water from the rock in 
the wilderness. No such ceremony was enjoined in the 
Law, yet more importance was attached to it in the 
Pharisaic ritual than to any other, and the Rabbis said 
that “ he who had not witnessed the joy at the drawing 
of the water knew not what joy was.” . . . Jesus had 
doubtless been standing and watching the water procession 
when He suddenly cried out to the throng in the Temple : 
‘ ‘ If any man thirst, let him come uuto Me, as said the 
Scripture, and out of his belly shall flow rivers of living 
water.” 

Where questions of opinion or doctrine are concerned, 
Dean Farrar is another man ; and inasmuch as the scope 
of the work is too narrow to allow of anything like 
an adequate presentment of more than one side of any 
question, his comments are apt to irritate a reader who 
recognises that to most matters of controversy there are at 
least two. His manner of treating the famous “Thou art 
Peter ” is an example; the passages relating to the Lord’s 
Supper supply many. But for such as are in general of 
his mind, for a section of the Church of which he is a pillar 
and for the evangelical sects akin to it, his latest volume 
will be a prized addition to the destroyed shelf. 
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Other New Books. 

Lochs and Loch Fishing. By H. Stuart, M.A., LL.B. 
Wk liked the appearance of Mr. Stuart’s book when we 
unfolded it from the wrapper. The subject was attractive, 
and, viewed from the outside, the volume was worthy of 
the theme. Judge, then, of our surprise when the first 
sentence of the preface hit us in the eye. Here is the first 
sentence: 

Mystery, romance, the freedom of the larger heaven, 
these are the possessions of the lake, so long as a tarn 
gleams like a blue jewel set in the swart hills, so long as a 
legend runs, so long as the commoner of air has a heritage. 

Had Mr. Buskin broken out under a pen-name ? That 
was our first thought. We are modest men; and when a 
writing is too steep for us we begin by assuming that it 
must be very grand. On we went, therefore, in much 
deference, and came upon the following: 

Of the mystery the Kelpie is not alone the overlord; he 
shares the kiogdom with many creations of the fancy 
bora of the grey silenoe under ghostly hills, of the crested 
wave, white-gleaming above the dark depths, of the 
ominous calm of the amber-surface fading into the black¬ 
ness of the inner places, home of the demon trout, that 
haunts every lake, retaining its legacy of the Wilderness, 
as an heir of the unknown that may be terrible. 

Let us cite another sentence: 

Their habits, however, diverge with the estuary, while 
their environment, keeping in view the retroactive influ¬ 
ence of life conditions on habits and of habits as qualifying 
through heredity the relative and not the absolute con¬ 
ditions of existence necessary, postulates certain require¬ 
ments for the sea-trout with which the salmon can afford 
to dispense. 

These passages are not exceptional. The whole book is 
written in the same strain. The present writer has often 
fished in the region with which Mr. Stuart deals, and 
would have been glad to find the book worthy of a long 
review and high praise. Mr. Stuart, we daresay, may 
have much knowledge; but his method of expression is 
neither intelligent nor intelligible. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Good Citizenship. Edited by the Eev. J. E. Hand. 

The preface to this book of twenty-three essays is by 
the Bev. Charles Gore, and is an admirably clear piece of 
writing, containing the whole spirit of the essays which 
follow. The book is a plea for a more conscious, a more 
general, and a more thoughtful citizenship—something 
between the “ extreme individualism of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer ” and State Socialism in any form. The average 
Englishman is so practical, says Mr. Gore, that he is very 
apt not to think. “ An Englishman often knows hardly 
anything and thinks about hardly anything except his own 
home, his own business, his own pleasure, and his own 
place of worship.” He does not bother his head about 
politics; he even makes a virtue of his abstention. Whereas 
his abstention is the vice of politics, and the strength of 
narrow and unworthy factions and soulless financial 
interests. 

The intentions of this book are excellent, and its themes, 
Old Age Pensions, Be-Housing, Cottage Homes, Ladies’ 
Settlements, &c., are well chosen. Our only fear is that it 
lacks the attractiveness which such an appeal should have. 
We handle the book gravely, survey it with reverence, but— 
our thoughts travel to the level plains of Brixton, the hill 
country of Islington and Upper Holloway, the marshy 
flats of Lambeth, and the virgin building sites of Ilford and 
Hither Green, and we wonder what chances this book 
has of turning little apathetic householders into social 
zealots. We are sure that a single novel called The 
Citizen, written by a fine—a not too fine—hand, embodying 
the same teaching, would be the right weapon. In these 
days one novelist shall chase a thousand, but twenty-three 


essayists, led by a High Churchman, will appeal mainly 
to those who are already in the vineyard. Unfortunately 
the novel is not written and the Essays are. We wish 
the book well, and we would our faith were stronger. 
(Allen. 6s.) 

By Way of Cape Horn. By Paul Eve Stevenson. 

Strictly speaking, this record of four months in a Yankee 
clipper is not a book at all: it is the material from which 
a book might be made. Mr. Stevenson’s capacity for 
taking careful notes and using his eyes and ears is 
adequate; but that is, of course, not enough: the real 
work comes later. At a loose computation there are some 
136,000 words in this volume, of which 68,000 are 
superfluous. We should advise Mr. Stevenson to read 
Mr. Bullen’s Cruise of the “ Cachalot ,” and, when next he 
takes a voyage, to endeavour to keep to relevance as well 
as that narrative does. This is the best kind of thing we 
get in By Way of Cape Horn : 

But if this fellow is well read, what can be said of old 
Kelly, in the mate’s watch. We pumped together yester¬ 
day afternoon and had much conversation, during which 
he said that he hailed from Charleston, but that his family 
had moved north to Troy when the war broke out, and 
that his parents had brought him up strictly and decently. 
He volunteered no reason for haring turned sailor, but 
branched off into literature, beginning with a pertinent 
quotation from Burns and another from Moore. These led 
him on, and he expressed great admiration for ancient his¬ 
tory, concluding with a well-turned eulogy on Gibbon’s 
Borne, with illustrations for preferring it to any other 
account of that great empire. At first it seems extraordi¬ 
nary to find so intelligent a man before the mast, living a 
beast’s life, and surrounded by men with whom he has but 
little in common. Yet such fellows are by no means un¬ 
common on sea, for one often happens upon a man in a 
Cape Horner’s forecastle whom Nature did not intend 
should be there. 

How different is old Kelly’s conversation from that of 
the mate, especially at dinner and supper, when he shouts 
out his witless jokes ! To-day he burst in with the follow¬ 
ing silly story, and it was totally irrelevant to what we 
were talking about: “ There was a hold feller I knew onct 
that lived in the country, and when ’e saw the telegrapht 
wires put hup past ’is farm, ’e ’ung a pair ’o boots on 
’em to send ’em to ’is son.” At the conclusion of such 
pleasantries his sense of humour is so agitated that he 
seems upon the brink of spasms, and his temporal arteries 
swell out as big as lead-pencils, while he chortles and 
wheezes and gasps like an old tattered bellows. 

The book is homely, veracious stuff, rough and pertinent; 
but it is too little compressed and separated by too much 
weather. However, for readers with infinite diligence it 
may be something of a treasure. (Lippincott.) 

Hubert Hervey. By Earl Grey. 

This is the record of a career moulded by the new 
Imperialistic trend of British foreign policy. “ It is a 
grand thing to die for the expansion of the Empire,” 
wrote Hervey in one of his letters, and he did it. His 
early life and occupations were quiet. On leaving Cam¬ 
bridge he settled with his mother in London, and acted as 
assistant secretary to the Health, Inventions, and Colonial 
Exhibitions held at South Kensington. Society, fishing, 
and travel sped his generous leisure; but Hervey’s heart 
was in a life of adventure. “Instead of which I shall 
probably end my days having never accomplished any¬ 
thing greater than directing envelopes in a temporary iron 
office built by Messrs. Humphreys & Co., the great con¬ 
tractors at Albert Gate.” However, he was permitted to 
spend two years checking transfers in the offices of the 
British South Africa Company, years in which his eyes 
were fastened on South Africa. The death of his mother 
releasing him from filial obligations, Hervey went to 
South Africa, and was given a post in the Law Depart¬ 
ment at Salisbury. The Matabele rising of 1893-1894 
suddenly gave him opportunities for action. He joined 
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Dr. Jameson’s force, and fought at Shangani and Bembesi, 
returning to a better civil post at Salisbury. His letters 
describe African life in a plain, clear way. From Devil’s 
Pass, near Umtali, he writes: 

The whole scene here is very characteristic: wagons, 
oxen, Kaffirs, hush and mountains, donkeys, and a 
tent. ... I have t»ken a few books with me, three plays 
of Shakespeare, a Yirgil, and some selections from Burke. 
You see, all this will bear reading and re-reading, and 
space is a consideration in the veldt. 

In 1896 came the further attempt to dislodge the Matabele 
from the Matoppo Hills, and in leading his men to occupy 
a ridge Hervey was fatally wounded. His career was 
regulated by high motives, and one wishes that the 
“expansion of the Empire” were being effected by more 
men of his stamp. (Arnold. 7s. 6d.) 

Present-Day Egypt. 

By Frederic Courtland Penfield. 

Mr. Penfield is the United States Diplomatic Agent and 
Consul-General to Egypt. This book is what he says it is, 
a “ discursive budget of information and comment.” Its 
illustrations are familiar and inevitable. There are 
temples, and palms, and water-carriers, and dahabiyehs. 
We turn to the chapter on “ Britain’s Position in Egypt.” 
It is, on the whole, complimentary. Egypt has been re¬ 
habilitated by a body of officials not exceeding one 
hundred in number, and: 

England possesses a capacity for conducting colonies 
and rehabilitating run-down countries which amounts 
almost to genius. Overbearing and arrogant as the British 
functionary out of England often appears to be, he must 
be scrupulously honest and generally capable to find a 
place in the perfectly organised machinery guided from 
London. Frenchmen say that Egypt’s restoration to 
prosperity could have been better accomplished by them, 
and some allege that this prosperity is more apparent than 
real, oharging that much is neglected in the desire to make 
a favourable showing in the yearly balance-sheet. But a 
frank investigation of what France does with her own 
dependencies, nearly every one of which is run at a loss, 
gives support to the belief that Egypt is better off under 
British guidance than she could he under that of France. 
No alien power could have done better in Egypt than Great 
Britain has. But her critics claim to recognise scant justi¬ 
fication for Britain’s absorption of the country of the 
Khedive merely because of her ability to do good work 
there, and point to the glaring flaw in her title. 

Mr. Penfield is enthusiastic on the advantages of Egypt as 
a health resort. (Macmillan & Co. 10s. net.) 

Tue Evolution of the English House. 

By Sidney Oldall Addy. 

Each volume of the “Social England” series of 
handbooks, now appearing under the able editorship 
of Mr. Kenelm Cotes, is written by a specialist, and 
traces in detail the history of one or other of the various 
phases of native life in this country. The Evolution of the 
English House, an important branch of the subject, is 
treated by Mr. Addy in a manner at once interesting and 
erudite. The writer traces the development, then, not of 
the lordly mansion, but of the labourer’s humble dwelling, 
from its earliest beginnings. The bay, which, to judge 
from deeds, leases, and other documents, was the unit of 
measurement, was no accidental nor arbitrary standard, but 
such that originated simply in practical convenience. It 
was determined by the average space occupied in stalling 
two yokes of oxen abreast. The pair of “ crutches” lean¬ 
ing together make the pointed outline of the roof; and 
from these “ forks ”—in German gabel —is derived our word 
“gable.” The connexion between the word “threshold ” 
and the threshing-floor is less obvious, until it is realised 
that, in days when the ground floor was, for the most part, 
neither paved nor boarded, the stone doorstep had to do 
service also for threshing purposes. How low a standard 


of comfort prevailed, and for how long a period, is indeed 
astounding. The comparative lateness of the use of 
window-glass is a case in point. Mr. Addy instances 
Hardwick Hall as evidence of the sudden cheapening of 
glass in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Had such 
enormous windows been more general at that time, one 
would be forced to accept the writer’s conclusions, but as 
Hardwick is altogether exceptional, its peculiarity must be 
attributed rather to the caprice and ostentation of the lady 
builder than to economic causes. Another statement of 
tile writer’s must, in the absence of dates to support it, be 
called in question. He declares that the building of houses 
with overhanging upper storeys was a fashion imported 
subsequently into the country from the town where, 
clearly, the object was to provide the utmost amount of 
room within the house, and at the same time to avojd en¬ 
croaching on the roadway without. But surely there is a 
utilitarian motive for this mode of construction both in 
town and country—namely, that, in the absence of gutters 
and pipes, it was highly desirable to carry the rain at such 
a distance away as not to soak down the walls nor sap the 
foundations of the building. 

TnE International Geography. Ed. by H. R. Mill, D.So. 

Geography has taken on so many attractions of late that 
those of us who were nurtured on the dry bones of the 
science barely twenty or thirty years ago can scarcely 
recognise the text-books of to-day as the descendants of 
the compilations of mouldy facts and dreary figures to 
which our youth was doomed. But it has been reserved 
for the seventy authors whom Dr. H. R. Mill has gathered 
round him to produce a volume that surpasses in combined 
interest and usefulness any of its predecessors of which we 
are aware. Someone had the bright idea of inviting an 
acknowledged pundit on each of the chief divisions of the 
world’s surface, and wherever possible a native of the 
country described, to write in the language most easy to 
him a continuous account of his own land. Statistics are 
barred in the body of each narrative, and, instead of 
catching the eye and delaying the mind in mid career, 
they are banished for leisurely reference to the end of the 
chapter. All the contributions have, of course, been 
translated into English under the superintendence of the 
editor. It is a most admirable idea most admirably 
worked out. Rarely has such a bulk of the latest scientific 
research been so attractively decked out. The book is 
equally enjoyable and useful according to the student’s 
desire for a well-written description or for a thoroughly 
up-to-date work of reference. A few of the names will 
illustrate the high standard aimed at and achieved. Mr. 
Bryce tells the tale of the Free State, the Transvaal, and 
Natal. Prof. Grenville Cole, of Dublin, has Ireland 
entrusted to his charge. Prof. Erodi, President of the 
Hungarian Geographical Society, surveys the kingdom of 
the Magyars. Sir Harry Johnston brings our knowledge 
of British West Africa, British Central Africa, and 
Tunisia up to the latest attainable point; and there is a 
good illustration of the book’s thoroughness in the note on 
the change in management of Nigeria, which only hap¬ 
pened some ten weeks ago. Prof. Nansen appropriately 
breaks the ice of our ignorance of the Arctic regions; Mr. 
Selous writes of Southern Rhodesia; Prof. Aitof describes 
Russia; Prof. Bertrand, of Santiago, discourses of Chili; 
Sir George Robertson, of Afghanistan; and Prof. 
Thoroddsen, of Reykjavik, of Iceland. Prof. Davis, of 
Harvard University, gives the historical and political 
geography of the United States at a length and with a 
clearness specially worthy of note. The book is most 
conscientiously indexed, and illustrated by maps that are 
unusually clear and handy in size. It should be in every 
public library and many private collections. Cannot Sir 
George Newnes (whose pet Antarctic is not forgotten) give 
us a companion volume on history on a similar plan ? 
(George Newnes, Ltd.) 
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On Trial. By “ Zack.” 

(William Blackwood & Sons. 6s.) 

It seems impossible that this simple story of Devonshire 
folk should fail to arouse enthusiasm among students of 
good fiction. Its inspiration is so ample, vigorous, and 
fresh, and its execution so masterfully free, that one is 
much tempted to hail it with those superlatives of praise 
which, alas! may not he employed because they are soiled 
by glib and ignoble use. If “ Zack ” is not yet a master, 
she is on the way to become such. She has the magic, 
inexplicable gifts of vision and song, and she has them in 
full. As you read her pages you feel, beneath the surface 
of expression, the strong, easy, leisurely pulse of an 
imagination calmly exulting in its own power. There is 
no question here of “ making the most ” of a talent—of 
piecing it out with ingenuities and painstakings and heavy 
labours. Clearly, “Zack” has much to give, and she 
gives it easily. She is exempt from the cares of im¬ 
aginative poverty. She sees, she feels, she writes, and 
doesn't count the cost. She can afford to be generous. 

On Trial is the history of a coward, a mean and despic¬ 
able coward. Dan Pigott was in the army, but when the 
cull came to active service he bought himself out with 
fifteen pounds sent to him by Phcube, his sweetheart. 
Then he returned to his native village to find Phccbe in 
disgrace. She was in the domestic employ of Dan’s 
uncle, and Mr. Pigott had dismissed her for stealing. 
She had stolen the fifteen pounds, and, though she had 
escaped prosecution, she was ruined for life. Dan had 
excellent intentions, but he had no self-confidence. He 
knew that he was a coward. Asked by his uncle how he 
obtained the money for his discharge, he said that he won 
it on a horse. He was guilty of the infamy of blaming 
Phoebe to himself. Time and again he swore to speak the 
truth out, but he never did. He added idiotic carelessness 
to his cowardice, and lost a letter of Phoebe’s which bore 
his incrimination on the face of it. If his uncle should see 
that letter he would lose the heritage of the farm. The 
letter fell into the hands of one Silas Trustgore, an ostler 
and a hoary, superstitious knave, and Trustgore con¬ 
sistently blackmailed Dan thenceforth. Dan told Phoebe, 
and Phicbe entreated Trustgore’s old sweetheart Anne to 
get the letter. Anne was dying. Trustgore went to see 
her, and she told him that she could not die in peace 
because she heard “ a mort of voices,” and above the rest 
Dan Pigott’s, “the wail of a damned soul . . ., and it 
witnesses continually afore God agin me and agin you.” 

“ Speak for me, Anne; speak for me! ” he pleaded, 
sinking on his knees beside the bed. “ Tull Hun I be 
reckoning to ha’ done wi’ evil ways and repent. Tull Him 
I have put by a tidy bit o’ money, and sha’n’t be unchari¬ 
table to them that goes in need o’ it.” 

“’Ti« dark . . . dark ...” she repeated; “I can’t 
find the gert white throne, and what wud it profit if I 
flung me/.ulf face doun ’pon tap the staps . . . the 
Almightv wudn’t heed while that voice testifies on . . .” 

“ But I’ll be easier wi’ the lad; I’ll no’ ruin him,” Silas 
cried in a terror stricken voice. “ Zee,” he continued, 
fumbling with trembling fingers in the lining of his cap, 
“zee, here be the letter. I ain’t never showed it to 
Varmer Pigott, though I’ve had a mort o’ temptation. 
Take it, Anne, lay it afore the Almighty—the lad can’t 
witness agin me then.” 

He pressed the letter into her hand and her fingers closed 
upon it with the stiff grip of death. Her eyes turned back 
in their sockets, leaving only the white exposed: she 
opened her lips—a curious sound, half gurgle, half rattle, 
forced itself between them, and she fell forward on her 
face—dead. 

He bent over and shook the prostrate form. “Testify, 
testify!” he shrieked. 

She paid no heed to him. 

Then he tried to take the letter from her ; but she would 
neither give it up nor witness for him. 


The uncanny and terrible adventures of the letter do 
not end there, for the “ layer-out,” Sarah Emmett, gets it, 
and, because Phoebe once laughed at her, takes it to 
Farmer Pigott. The episode is dosed with a tragedy. 

The coward’s character is seized and drawn with a per¬ 
fection which is at once relentless and exquisite. You 
have hero realism of the sternest and most delicate. But 
we do not know that the coward is better done than the 
other inhabitants of the village. Phoebe, with her essen¬ 
tial purity and her passionate clinging to this shabby 
figure of a man, is a memorable and beautiful creation. 
Trustgore and Sarah Emmett are two of the gauntest, most 
sinister and forbidding persons that we remember. The 
author has, indeed, brought out with singular force and 
effect the superstitious and graveyard side of the Devon¬ 
shire peasantry. In particular, the prophetical conversa¬ 
tions of Sarah Emmett are to be noticed for their dark and 
suggestive terrors. The whole book is dark, overcast, 
with gleams shooting through it. 

In a novel where style and matter have an equal 
distinction, we have only one fault to find. Call 
it a quasi-fault. To our mind, On Trial is scarcely a 
novel. It is a short story elongated, and elongated a trifle 
too much. Towards the middle of it, one might urge that 
an inevitable climax was not being approached with suffi¬ 
cient directness. The incidents cease for a time to be 
indispensable. Smollett (who was a great man) once 
wrote: “A novel is a large and diffused picture, compre¬ 
hending the characters of life, disposed in groups . . . ”&c. 
We think much of the importance of that phrase “ large 
and diffused.” It seems to us to touch the essence of the 
matter. On Trial is neither large nor diffused. It is an 
episode. Dan loses a letter, and tries to keep it back from 
a certain destination; but it reaches the destination. That 
is all. The mere letter is too continuously prominent. 
You can’t write a novel about the adventures of a letter. 
It is a short story. 

Yet there is enough stuff in this short story for 
half-a-dozen six-shilling novels. Only reviewers know 
how excessively rare is this quality of plenteous in¬ 
spiration, and how delightful the sense of security which 
it induces in those who spend their lives in watching 
fountains trying not to run dry. 


Notes on Novels. 

\The*e note* on the week’* fiction are not neceiiarily final. 

Review* of a lelection will follow .] 

The Slave. By E. S. Hichens. 

An experiment in diablerie by the author of An 
Imaginative Han. The central figure is a beautiful girl 
whose absorbing passion is for jewels, and about her flit a 
diamond merchant, a musician, and other persons of 
latter-day London. In effect the book has something 
of the fantastic weirdness of the Arabian Nights. One 
of the most gruesome burglaries and struggles that we 
remember is to be found in Chapter XXXII. (Heine- 
mann. 6s.) 

The Barbys. By Shan F. Bullock. 

A brisk, genial story of young people in Ireland, by the 
author of Ring o' Rushes. In the first chapter we meet a 
charming ferry girl. “ Her shoulders were broad, her head 
well-poised, and she ran with the freedom and grace of a 
deer. She wore a brown linsey skirt, ... an old, dis¬ 
coloured jacket, . . . and over her hair, which was 
gathered behind into a coarse, black knot, a man’s tweed 
cap.” She rowed like a man and had the brogue of an 
angel. (Harper. 6s.) 
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Pabo the Priest. By S. Bkring-Gould. 

Mr. Baring-Gould’s last book, published a month ago, 
was a collection of short stories of modem Devonshire. 
His new one is an historical tale of Wales in the reign of 
Henry I. It tells of Henry’s attempt to subjugate the 
Welsh clergy, of whom Pabo was one of the mightiest. 
The last chapter deals with the loss of the White Ship. 
(Methuen. 6 s.) 

Wine on the Lees. By J. A. Steuart. 

Mr. Steuart, leaving such subjects as he dealt with in 
his Minister of State, here presents us with a polemic 
against drink. “ I infer,” says one character, “ it’s no 
longer true good wine needs no bush.” “ And you infer 
rightly,” said Mr. MacTor with emphasis, “ God bless my 
soul! it needs a whole forest of bushes—most seductively 
arranged.” Mr. Steuart’s purpose is serious. (Hutchin¬ 
son. 6 s.) 

The Vizier of the Two-Horned Alexander. 

By F. R. Stockton. 

The new fantastic serio-comic story by the author of 
The Lady or the Tiger ? The Vizier, who had the gift of 
everlasting life, eventually became Mr. Crowder, a modern 
American, and meeting Mr. Stockton, told his strange 
story. “ Have you had many wives ? ” Mr. Stockton 
asked him. “ That is a subject,” he replied, “ of which 
I think as little as I can.” (Cassell. 6 s.) 

Resolved to be Rich. By Edward H. Cooper. 

This novel by the author of Mr. Blake of Newmarket is 
well described by its title. And the moral of the story is 
unobtrusively patent on every page—if we may put it so. 
Thus: “ Their love of money becomes gradually absorbed 
into a passion for money-getting, which is not only the 
most unhappy disease upon earth, but nearly always 
brings its victims into difficulties, and thence occasionally 
into gaol, for the simple reason that there is a limit to the 
amount of money which you can get honestly .” At the end of 
the story there is a liberal distribution of sentences of 
penal servitude. (Duckworth & Co. 6 s.) 

Signors of the Night. By Max Pemberton. 

A collection of eight exciting stories “ of Fra Giovanni, 
the Soldier-Monk of Venice, and of others in the * Silent 
City.’ ” The frontispiece represents one gentleman on a 
table, another boring into his chest with an auger, and 
three more standing by. The author’s name is sufficient 
guarantee that the work is sensational. (Pearson. 6 s.) 

Cometodp. By Tom Gallon. 

Comethup is the name of the hero. He received the 
name from a somewhat Dickensian protector when left an 
orphan in the first chapter. At the mother’s grave the 
words “ He cometh up . . . like a flower ” occurred and 
recurred to him ; and wishing that the baby’s name should 
have a memory of the mother in it, he decided on 
“Comethup.” A pretty, sentimental book. (Hutchinson. 6 s.) 

The Treasure Seekers. By E. Nesbit. 

A lady, who is best known for her poetry, here enters 
the lists of historians of child life, and gives us the 
adventures of the Bastable children in search of a fortune. 
Incidentally we meet with a juvenile paper containing this 
anxious request: “ Legal answer wanted. A quantity of 
excellent string is offered if you know whether there 
really is a law passed about not buying gunpowder under 
thirteen.” (Unwin. 6 s.) 

The Emperor’s Candlesticks. By Baroness E. Orczy. 

An exciting story of plots and plotters in Vienna, 
culminating in the sale of the candlesticks in a London 
auction-room. Candlesticks, it seems, can be used not 
only for their original purpose, but as receptacles for 

ecret papers; hence this book. The emperor was Franz 
Joseph I. (Pearson. 3s. 6 d.) 


The Scarlet Woman. By Joseph Hooking. 

A book for Dissenters according to pattern. Ladies 
who pass the collection box and mothers who “ meet ” will 
buzz around it with Protestant tremors. The illustrations 
are also quite the thing. Under one we read: “ Nothing 
seemed impossible to Lancaster.” He is merely carrying 
a live nun down a ladder in the dead of night. (Bowden. 6 s.) 

Paths of the Dead. By Hume Nisbet. 

“She belongs to the tribe of whom the experienced 
Solomon has truly written: ‘ Whose ways are crooked 
and froward is their paths. Her house inclineth unto 
death, and her paths unto the dead.’ ” Her name is Mrs. 
Hyacinthine Hart-Beachcomber. The writer says: “I 
may tell you candidly I never wrote a more interesting 
romance. It has kept me up perfectly engrossed many a 
night when I ought to have been in bed.” (John 
Long. 6 s.) 

A Honeymoon’s Eclipse. By Sarah Tytler. 

The honeymooners were the Rev. Allan Farquharson 
and Tina, his wife, and the eclipse was the result of 
insufficient knowledge of each other. It began in a small 
way, and led to a separation, but at the end of the book 
they are united again. The work has a pleasant under¬ 
current of quiet humour. (Chatto & Windus. 3s. 6 d.) 

Jenetha’s Venture. By Colonel Harcourt. 

A tale of the Indian Mutiny by an Indian soldier. The 
scene is Delhi at the time of the siege, and the heroine is 
one of the Englishwomen in the beleagured city. A 
number of the heroes of the Mutiny are introduced, and 
the story rings with the prowess of British arms. (Cassell 
& Co. 6 s.) 

As Others See Us. By Watson Dyke. 

The first sentence —“ Ask the doctor if he is coming in 
to tea ”—is about as exciting as any other in this story of 
small comings and goings, small scandal and tittle-tattle, 
and local fuss in a seaside place in Lancashire. But the 
chief characters — who are connected with a grammar 
School—are carefully studied. The interest belongs a 
good deal to the musical world. (Unwin. 6s.) 

Eureka. By Owen Hall. 

Another fanciful romance of ancient and new. A band 
of officers travelling in Ceylon come upon a document 
setting forth the adventures of Anaxagoras, a captain under 
Alexander the Great, in India. By its guidance they reach 
a spot still inhabited by the descendants of Anaxagoras 
and his companions, a little tract of ancient Greece flourish¬ 
ing in the middle of the nineteenth century. Love follows. 
(Chatto & Windus. 3s. 6 d.) 

The Final Goal. By Bessie Dill. 

A moral-pathetic story. An old Scottish laird has 
defrauded his wife and son and wasted his opportunities, 
and there are great wrongs to be righted. They are 
righted amid a crash of marriage bells. A pleasant, 
side story, in which the ordinary unexacting novel-reader 
•will immediately become interested. (Hutchinson. 6 s.) 

Elucidation. By A. Quarry. 

There are few things more embarrassing than to find a 
novel described, like this one, as “A Matter-of-fact and 
True Tale.” The game is over then; even the mystery of 
a family grave is dull and ancient as a last year’s news¬ 
paper. (Unwin. 3s. 6 d.) 

Glen Insch. By Mrs. Corhalis. 

A Highland love story laid in a salmon-river glen owned 
by Sir Andrew Maclnsch, a miser, who counts his gold by 
the light of one candle and stints his children. (Moran & 
Co. Is. 6 d.) 
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“ Boy, only Boy." 

“ It’s not brutality," murmured little Hartopp, as 
though answering a question no one had asked. "It’s 
boy; only boy. ’’—Stalky & Co. 

Quite possibly “ boy ” is about to be widely exploited in 
fiction. He seems to be in the air. Through the literary 
press there runs that obscure rumour of him which to the 
initiated may presage a boom. At any moment we might 
receive the announcement that he is formally “dis¬ 
covered”—using the term in the special literary slang 
sense. The only outward and obvious sign of this pro¬ 
bable movement is the almost simultaneous appearance of 
two “ boy ” books, by two leading novelists who have not 
hitherto been over and above addicted to the study of 
schools. We refer, of course, to Mr. Kipling’s Stalky 
Sf Co. and Mr. Eden Phillpott’s The Human Boy. But the 
actual publication of a book is often only the last of a 
series of symptoms. Never forget the magazines. For 
ourselves, we are inclined to go back three years in order 
to find the beginning of “boy.” It was in October, 1896, 
that a story by Mr. Phillpotts, called “ The Piebald Eat,” 
appeared in the Idler. If a “ boy ” movement does set in, 
that particular tale must be deemed the inception of it. 
Perhaps it gained little attention. Nevertheless, it was 
remarkable, for it was a realistic study of “boy,” and of a 
very curious side of “ boy ”" 4 the superstitious side of him. 
Broadly speaking, it may be said with confidence that 
“boy” is not superstitious—he would not understand 
what the word meant—but superstition may occasionally 
seize him unawares, with the strangest results, and Mr. 
Phillpotts has found a case equally convincing and (in a 
subtle sort of way) uncanny. We regard “ The Piebald 
Eat ” as one of the few essentially serious examinations of 
schoolboyish idiosyncrasy yet attempted. Here let us not 
be suspected of imagining that Messrs. Kipling and Phill¬ 
potts invented the schoolboy. We know our Lord Ormont, 
and though boys are not of the essence of it, we put 
the first chapter—that fine fragment—among the sparse 
masterpieces of “ boy.” And we do not forget Tom 
Brown, nor Vice Versd, nor The Kindness of the Celestial. 
Least of all do we forget Tom Sawyer and Hack Finn. But 
of these (the Meredith excepted) every one has been 
written either for the taste of boys, or with a facetious 
intention. We are not aware of a single book chiefly 
about boys previous to 1899 which is soberly aimed at 
adults. There are men who, not having read it in youth, 
can enjoy Tom Brown, but they enjoy it by virtue of the 
boy which is in them; it is not serious fiction. We admit 
that Mr. Phillpotts’s recent book is not, on the whole, 
serious fiction either. Its intention is plainly humorous, 
and truth is stretched to that end. Still, it contains “ The 
Piebald Eat,” and it contains other lapses into the stern¬ 
ness of genuine realism. It is a sign. 

Now Stalky <$f Co., we are convinced, is put forward 
entirely as genuine realism. It may be humorous, but 
that is an accident. It is meant with exactly as much 
sincerity as The Man Who would be King is meant. It is 
Mr. Kipling’s idea of “ boy.” Of that we feel sure : just 
as sure as we feel that Mr. Kipling’s idea of “ boy ” is 


magnificently wrong, superbly and glitteringly untrue. 
The fact is, that in Stalky Co. Mr. Kipling has 

yielded up his secret. And his secret is, that he has 
never ceased to be a boy. When he sat down to write 
Stalky Sf Co. he had not to divest himself of manhood. 
That strange alchemy of the imagination which meta- 
morphosises the artist at the artist’s will was not necessary. 
His extraordinary memory had merely to seize the proud 
visions of the past. The boy had remained, and the 
mature writer was happy to serve the boy by 
unscrupulously glorifying the boy’s ideals. To the devil 
with truth, probability, possibility, justice! To the devil 
with everything that might mar the ancient ideals, con¬ 
structed when the world was not too much with us! And 
so you get the Stalky trio: monsters of ingenuity, resource, 
retort, learning, invincibility, and determination; angels 
of light in that they never once fell away from the rectitude 
of their own codes! They are great, they may arouse 
enthusiasm; but they are not boys. And though they have 
the realism which of right belongs to whatever the artist 
has passionately seen, they have no other realism. 

The case of Mr. Phillpotts is diametrically opposed. In 
him the writer desiring to write is uppermost. Accus¬ 
tomed to regard the universe as “ copy, he comes across 
“boy,” and instinctively says: “Here is material.” He 
approaches “ boy,” and observes it. But he observes from 
the outside. To him “boy ” is not, as with Mr. Kipling, 
something special. It ranges side by side with other 
matters of interest to the novelist—such as the bucolic, the 
marine, the criminal, the senile, the various feminines. 
He holds no brief for a particular sort of boy, nor for any 
boy. He is impartial, aloof, calm. He wants the material 
—only for humour, as it happens—and he gets it. He 
gets it partly from his observation of character, but more 
from his surprising faculty for the invention of illustrative 
incident. In this detail he differs sharply from Mr. 
Kipling, who does not care to invent; witness the 
hackneyed poison-sucking episode which disfigures “A 
Little Prep.” Mr. Kipling, having his incident, will 
embroider it to dazzle; Mr. Phillpotts, having his 
incident, will give it you plain, relying on its freshness 
and his ability to continue inventing. Mr. Phillpotts, 
though he is less forceful, because less interested, is 
certainly nearer to life than Mr. Kipling. You can 
recognise his boys, despite the fact that he frequently 
exaggerates in order to provide fun—fun being avowedly 
his first aim. We wish that he would one day allow the 
author of Children of the Mist to write a book about boys. 
The result might be quite notable, if tales like “ The 
Piebald Eat ” and “ Corkey Minimus” (as to parts of it) 
may be taken as an indication of what that author would 
do if Mr. Phillpotts the humorist would let him. 

“The more I know of boys,” said Prooshian Bates, 

“ the less do I profess myself capable of following their 
moods.” And indeed the first novelist who studies them 
dispassionately and scientifically, as Flaubert studied the 
provincial middle-class woman, may as well, while he is 
about it, devote his whole life to the affair. He will have 
his reward of astonishing discovery in an almost virgin 
field. It will be his part to cast away every theory of 
“ boy,” and begin by collecting and collating facts. That 
many of these facts will appear beyond belief is certain, 
seeing that such meagre, obvious “ boy ’’-lore as is already 
ascertained borders on the incredible. Consider the boy’s 
amazing capacity for chopping up his existence into 
moments—each, as it were, a watertight compartment. 
You may safely work a boy to the verge of death with 
“ extra-tu,” sure that the minute he enters the playground 
he will have forgotten what a book looks like. The 
quality is most precious, but it has its defect, since it 
renders him incapable of “ carrying on ” by his own 
unaided impulse. He would seldom see a thing through. 
This is where Stalky & Co. disclose their unusualness. 
With them, to undertake is to finish, and in the meantime 
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never to forget. Another strange point is, that there is 
nothing hurts a schoolboy’s feelings more than articulate 
adult sympathy. He loathes all “jaw,” but most of all 
he loathes the “ jaw ” of the well-intentioned, sympathetic 
master—such as Mr. Prout. Under continued “ jaw ” the 
schoolboy gets uneasy, and he will end by “chaffing.” 
The relations between Prout and his house constitute, 
perhaps, the truest portion of Stalky &■ Co. On the other 
band, he likes discipline if it be stiff. But (another 
curiosity) the disciplinarian should be genial. The boy 
loves a discreet geniality. When you cane or give lines 
you mustn’t laugh, you mustn’t exhibit the most trifling 
excitement; you must be calmly and coldly genial. Yet 
a third mysterious trait of “ boy ” is his unerring instinct 
for divining all the complicated secret difficulties of those 
who rule him, and taking his advantage therefrom. He 
has never been told, but he knows precisely why an under¬ 
master won't appeal to the Head, and precisely at what 
moment the under-master, choosing the lesser of two evils, 
may be relied on to do violence to his inclination in that 
respect. With what accuracy he will estimate a new master, 
and balancing the new master against the Head, and the 
Head against that Parental Interference which has grown 
so much of late, will create a policy to meet the situation! 

“ Boy ” is always a great statesman. It is his statesman¬ 
ship, coupled with the plethora of unemployed teachers, 
that resolves many schools into a battlefield of diplomacy, 
in which the boys and the Head are pitted against the 
under-masters. Compare Stalky Sf Co. To our mind a 
characteristic stranger than any we have mentioned is the 
attitude of “ boy ” towards ill-health. He can understand 
sickness in a woman, and he can understand it in himself. 
You may sit by his bedside and tell tales (if you are fool 
enough), and he would be grateful were it not that “ boy ” 
never is grateful. But fall “seedy” yourself, and insist 
on your seediness, and he will drop you as a hopeless 
puzzle. He is psychically incapable of believing that a 
grown man can be unwell. Even your death would only 
baffle him. Then there are the relations between boys 
and girls, and between boys’ schools and girls’ schools. 
It is certain that even small boys can “ spoon ” with and 
get passionately fond of small girls. Look at Tom Sawyer. 
More than one critic has said that Tom’s love affairs are 
a mawkish blot on a masterpiece. We think not. We 
have known affairs quite as serious and impassioned in 
real life; but in love there is “boy ” and “ boy.” Schools 
may be divided under three heads: the small private 
school, where girls are usually scorned, and the mere 
presence of a girl causes discomfort; the larger private 
school, where the number of bigger boys induces a more 
tolerant mind and a great deal of innocent flirting, accom¬ 
plished with pride and pleasure at every opportunity; the 
public school, where, to put the thing briefly, the boys 
are men. 

Yes, it is clearly apparent that the serious novelist of 
“boy” will have a task of terrifying difficulty. But 
sooner or later the courageous, enthusiastic man will come 
along. Perhaps, despite the indications of a “ boom,” his 
veritable hour is not yet. Perhaps, nay certainly, the 
ublic is not quite ready to hear the exact truth about its 
eloved schoolboys. The author who published it, say, 
next week, would have a reception compared to which the 
original reception of Ibsen was an ecstatic welcome. But 
time passes, and freedom broadens down, and we arrive 
ultimately at the most distant horizons. Meanwhile, “ boy ” 
will not change ; “ boy ” is changeless. 

I am hungry. I am cold. So much the better. I 
suffer what the people are suffering. Decidedly horse is 
not good for me. Yet I ate some. It gives me the gripes. 
I avenged myself at dessert with the following distich: 

Mon diner m’inquiete et meiue me harcele, 

J’ai mange du cbeval et je souge a la selle. 

Victor Hugo's Memoirs : The Siege of Paris. 


Over-Writing. 

Thu Worshipful Company of Phrase-Makers has become a 
prosperous guild since its formation, some ten years 
ago, under the tuition of a strong and dominant per¬ 
sonality. Writing ill was proscribed, a nucleus was 
formed, and a weekly journal became the Bible of 
the new school. In many respects it was a good 
school, though like all good things it has been overdone. 
If most of our young authors have nothing to say, they 
are agreed as one man to say it curiously. What is 
needed is matter as distinct from manner, brains as 
distinct from taste. And as the deficiency of matter is 
made up one would wish to see the excess of manner 
toned down. This does not mean that when great themes 
arrive style will deteriorate; it means that when great 
themes arrive, style will become sturdy and direct. It 
was ever so. There is an eternal see-saw relation between 
matter and style. Too little matter, too much style, and 
vice vend. But just as a see-saw may come to a stop twixt 
see and saw (boys know the awkward poise that baulks 
enjoyment when the weights are too equal), so in litera¬ 
ture you may find a baffling (but not unhopeful) inertia 
caused by a want of relation between style and matter. 
The matter may be excellent, but the style may hold it in 
dreary thrall. 

To drop metaphors, I find this curious, unprofitable 
poise in a novel I have just laid down; and the fact and 
the details seem worth noting. Mr. Bernard Capes’s 
story, Our Lady of Darkness, is so good in substance that 
one could weep for its sins of style. Mr. Capes gives, and 
takes away. The story is concerned with secondary effects 
of the French Revolution. We see those effects in 
Paris, in London, and in a small village near Liege. The 
human material on which the fitful lightnings play is 
varied and interesting. There is a palsied, be-rouged, 
amorous English peer that Thackeray could not have 
drawn with surer touches: “At no period of his life had 
he so realised his ideal of existence as when, upon his 
seventy-seventh year, he found himself false—inside and 
out—from top to toe.” There is St. Denys, a fatuous 
Flemish squire—political hypocrite and hypocritical lover; 
Theroigne Lambertine—full-blooded village belle and 
Parisian she-devil; the fragile Nicette—village saint and 
murderess; and for hero, Edward Murk perfecting him¬ 
self in hardy English graces of character under our eyes. 
What, then, is wrong with Our Lady of Darkness ? 

Just this: it is over-written. It is fretted and fogged 
by a style that must give the average reader as much 
pause as Gothic lettering. That Mr. Capes is enrolled 
of the Phrase-Makers we knew, but he has run ahead of 
the craft, and is weaving strange fabrics in the wilderness. 
He is nobly infatuated with rare words and exotic 
similes. He justifies Costard’s satire: “Remuneration! 
Oh, that’s the Latin word for three-farthings. . . . 
Remuneration, why, it is a fairer name than French crown. 
I will never buy and sell out of this word.” However, I 
hope to see Mr. Capes sell out of his present style and 
buy literary tact. That is all he needs to be a very fine 
novelist. As it is, he forgets his reader in his subject, 
and is so intent on collecting that he forgets to convey. 
He deposits jewels in your sight and walks off. He does 
not so much write for you as he permits you to see him 
write. This is magnificent, but it is not literature. 

Liege at noon. Edward Murk, aristocrat and strolling 
artist, has surveyed the town from the hills, and is descend¬ 
ing a hill into the market-place: 

At its foot ... he seemed to come upon the actual 
furnace floor of noon —a broad Place that bickered, as it 
were, throughout its length with iridescent embers. These 
were figured in crates of liussian cranberries glowing like 
braziers, in pomegranates’ bleeding fire, in burning globes 
of oranges, in apricots pearly-pink as balls of white-hot 
glass ; and over all, the long looped awnings of olive and 
stone-blue and cinnamon served to the emphasising of 
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such a galaxy of hot dyes as made a core of flame in the 
heart of the blazing city. The close air prickled with a 
multitudinous patter of voices like blisters of fat breaking 
on a grill. 

This is over-written. The intentions are excellent, and so 
are the materials, but there is a want of tact toward the 
reader. The bickering of iridescent embers is a phrase 
that stops and confuses him at the outset. We should 
have been inducted more gently, more gradually, into the 
description, which, however, is still terribly overloaded 
with “ pearly pink balls of white-hot glass ” (objects which 
not one reader in ten thousand can visualise), “hot dyes” 
“ core of flame,” and the amazing simile that recalls a 
kitchen in Gower-street. We are not told in what exact 
expression Edward vented his impatience with these meteo¬ 
rological conditions. Probably he followed a celebrated 
preacher and muttered, “ It’s damned hot ”; all we are 
told is that, “exhaling some little of the breath that 
remained to him in an appropriately volcanic interjection, 
Ned mounted the steps of the church . . . and dived into 
the sequestered obscurity of amber-scented aisles,” where 
(wonderful city!) “ the immediate fall of temperature took 
him by the throat like a shower bath.” 

In this church is a girl, kneeling before a shrine. The 
effect of the light upon her form is described: 

She was very pure and colourless, apart from an 
accidentalism of tinted rays; for over her soft brown 
hair, from which a folded chaperon of white linen had 
slipped backwards, wings of parti-coloured light, entering 
through a stained window, played like butterflies. Lower 
down, the violet haze that slept upon her cheek gave her 
something of a phantasmal character; but her fingers 
were steeped in crimson as if they were bloody. 

The description of this girl’s fingers, “ as if they were 
bloody,” merely shocks the reader, who must turn two 
hundred pages to find that this phrase is symbolical and 
prophetic of Nicette’s crime. But he need turn only thirty 
pages to find Nicette’s fingers treated in another vein: 

She was skimming cream from a broad pan with her 
fingers. The tips of these budded through the white, like 
nibs of rhubarb through melting snow. 

This simile is absolutely bad. It is like producing a 
rabbit from a hat. It is no office of a simile to startle, or 
to exhibit a writer’s cleverness, but graciously to interpret 
one idea by another. And mere resemblance between two 
remote things is no test of the aptness of the simile in 
which these things may be suddenly allied by a literary 
athlete. In fact, the simile which springs from unusual 
information in the author, and presumes it in the reader, 
should be charily used. It would be quite wrong to say 
that it must be never used. To forbid a writer to trawl 
the deeps of speech for new locutions would be absurd. 
Only—he must use tact. When Edward Murk leaves the 
social kitchen of the Landlust Inn at Mericourt and retires 
to his bed we are told : 

In the distance the voices of his late companions droned 
like hornets in a bottle. 

Now this simile is better. Its unexpectedness is not too 
acute, its call on the reader’s knowledge is not exorbitant, 
and to the imagination it is distinctly apt and satisfactory. 
Again, one accepts a simile on page 84. The girls, 
Theroigne Lambertine and Nicette, are talking, each with 
a hot heart, about the Englishman. When Theroigne 
tells Nicette that Murk has left the village for Paris and 
will not return until the spring, the poor girl comes round 
to her “ with a face like hard ivory.” This simile does its 
work without fuss ; it is brief, natural, effective. It is the 
antithesis of one in which Mr. Capes describes the attitude 
of a waitress who is rebuked by Mark for her pertness: 

The girl stood as solid on end as a pocket of hops. 

Here we are back to parlour magic. We are also—by 
implication—twitted with never having been inside an 
oast. 


The truth is, that Mr. Capes cannot—at present—be 
trusted to write quietly about quiet things. He reminds 
me of a player who is excellent in speech and action, but 
retains the amateur’s vice of restlessness when it is his turn 
for silence. It is a fatal thing for one of Mr. Capes’s 
characters to pause or wait in any little act or process. If 
he does so for a moment, Mr. Capes goes into contortions 
of by-play and description where such entertainments are 
not wanted, or are wanted only in moderation. An 
example occurs on page 131, where Murk has returned 
from Paris and again approaches the chateau. 

He stood a minute before passing through the gates. The 
warmth of a windless night still slept in the velvety eyes 
of the roadside flowers. Morning was heaping off its bed- 
linen of glistening clouds. From a chestnut-tree came 
the drowsy drawl of a yellow-hammer. A robin—small, 
fashionable idler of birds—abandoned the problem of a 
fibrous seed and, flickering to a stump, discussed the 
stranger impertinently ana with infinite society relish. 
Only the swifts were alert and busy, flashing, poising, 
diving under the eaves; th ridding Ned’s brain as they 
passed with a receding sound like that made by pebbles 
hopping over ice; seeming, in their flight of warp and 
woof, to be mending the pace set by the loitering day. 
Feeling their activity a rebuke, the visitor passed through 
the open gate. 

There is really nothing in the context to justify this descrip¬ 
tive passage. I say nothing of the allusions to velvety 
eyes and bed-linen, and the simile of pebbles on ice to 
describe the sound of receding swifts on a hot day. 

Again, it is reasonable that when Murk is put to wait 
for his first meal in the “show-kitchen” of the “Land- 
lust,” he should look round on its Flemish interior, and 
that Mr. Capes should tell to us what Murk—an 
artist—saw. The likening of the kitchen to a bright toy 
is good, and we welcome the “polished, dark dresser 
vessels” and the “lidded flagons, and the narrow-necked, 
wood-stoppered, resonant jugs”; but I rise in some 
alarm when I am told that the fireless stove was “a 
shining, cold example of continence.” Next morning 
Murk has to wash in a basin of pie-dish dimensions, so he 
“ fretted out an ablution that was a mere aggravation of 
drought.” This is otiose, as is the sentence : 

He worked out the sum of argument very coolly and 
carefully ; and the result, condensed from many germinant 
postulates, showed itself arithmetically inevitable. 

To do Mr. Capes justice, the last two examples of his 
style are hardly typical. There is usually method in his 
madness. His anxiety to do everything well is beyond 
praise, but it leads him astray. Take even this description 
of a cottage: 

It was sunk in a bosket of evergreens; built of luffer- 
boards that gaped in many places ; and its roof of flaking 
tiles was all sown with buttons of moss. 

Now this is an accurate description. If Mr. Capes had 
spared his readers the unfamiliar word “bosket”—which 
is not at all essential—and had called the roof simply a 
tiled roof, then he (the reader) would have had leisure to 
find in the “luffer-boards” and the “buttons of moss” 
the rightness and inevitability which these words really 
harbour. Mr. Capes is in all things too zealous. He has 
knowledge, and he has words, and he can use both, but he 
forgets that a reader’s receptivity is a pint pot. If he will 
only remember this, he will do. This is a good novel 
spoiled by phrase-making. 

Z. 


January 17 .—The bombardment has been going on for 
three nights and three days without cessation. Little 
Jeanne was cross with me because I would not let her 
play with the works of my watch. All the newspapers 
publish my verses, “ Dans le Cirque.” They may be 
useful. Victor Hugo's Memoirs: Siege of Paris. 
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Dreyfus and the Old Testament 
Hokhmah. 

In a recent number of the Academy we asked for mottoes 
to be printed on the title-page of a history of the Dreyfus 
Case. In that marvellous monument of Hebrew poetry 
and religious philosophy, the Book of Job, there are at 
least two good mottoes for a Dreyfus book. 

With every desire to be both just and generous to 
Captain Dreyfus, one is bound to deny that he is, in any 
reasonable sense of the words, either martyr or confessor— 
he was not called on to die for his faith, or made to suffer 
for the maintenance of any lofty principle. He was a 
victim, a sufferer unjustly at the hands, as appears, of 
wicked and unscrupulous men. If a parallel is to be 
sought from history or literature, the comparison should 
be neither with Admiral Byng nor with Jesus Christ. 
Dreyfus is a (happily living) incarnation of the problem 
that perplexed so many generations of his pious fore¬ 
fathers, the problem of the Hokhmah —why God, their God, 
a just God, should so often let the wicked prosper and 
cause or allow the innocent to suffer. The Book of Job is 
the most impressive presentment of the problem, and, if 
it does not solve it, gives us the last word the Old 
Testament has to say to troubled Jews and Christians. 

One verse (chap, xxxi., ver. 35) has a quite startling 
relevancy, not at first apparent, to the case of Dreyfus, the 
sentence which in the Authorised Version runs: “Oh 
that . . . mine adversary had written a book! ”—a clause 
too often cited as if it might really be the prayer of a 
malignant literary critic seeking a chance of vengeance on 
an enemy who thus gave hostages to fortune. We all 
know that this is one of the many unlucky renderings of 
the A.V. ; but do not always remember that in the 
Be vised Version it reads: “0 that ... I had the indict¬ 
ment mine adversary hath written! ” Might not Dreyfus 
speak so of the Secret Dossier, the real indictment? 

The parallel between Job and Dreyfus is, of course, not 
exact: Dreyfus, for example, seems to have been much 
more fortunate in his wife and friends. Job’s wife may 
or may not have believed him to be an innocent sufferer, 
but her advice was far from encouraging. “ Curse God 
and die” some commentators think meant “Benounce 
this God, and end your misery by suicide”—the very 
thing his wife’s love kept Dreyfus from attempting. The 
Adversary, the Satan, had leave to afflict Job beyond 
endurance first in his property, then in his person, but 
failed to tempt him from duty: even after his wife’s evil 
counsel Job sinned not, neither charged God foolishly. But 
when his three friends, convinced without a scrap of 
evidence that Job must be guilty, exasperated him with 
the pious platitudes he rejected so unceremoniously, the 
patriarch, heretofore really patient, lost temper and 
charged God very vehemently, if not foolishly, upbraiding 
Him with injustice. He not merely insisted, in general 
terms and repeatedly, on his own absolute innocence, his 
perfect life and stainless character (assertions so unlike 
the confessions of a succession of psalmists), but, after 
reciting all the iniquities he had not committed, iniquities 
such as, had he been guilty of them, would have rendered 
him justly liable to some measure of punishment and 
suffering, he confidently demanded to be told what was the 
crime or guilt with which he was charged. 

Verses 35, 36, 37 of chapter xxxi. are thus translated in 
the Bevised Version: 

Oh that I had one to hear me ! 

(Lo, here is my signature, let the Almighty answer me ;) 

And that I had the indictment which mine adversary hath 
written! 

Surely I would carry it upon my shoulder; 

I would bind it unto me as a crown. 

I would declare unto him the number of my steps; 

As a prince would I go near unto him. 


Mr. Montefiore, in the recently published second volume 
of his most admirable Bible for Home Reading, gives, like 
Prof. A. B. Davidson, whom he often follows, a substan¬ 
tially similar rendering (the critical clause being with him 
“Oh that ... I had the charge which mine adversary 
hath written! ”); and he thus interprets, long before the 
trial at Bennes, the purport of Job’s contention: 

Job abruptly implores God to hear him. He has now, 
as it were, handed in his plea and signed it. Let God 
reply. He does not fear God’s charge. Let the indict¬ 
ment be produced. He wants to know it. He would even 
welcome it. In the pride and certainty of his innocence he 
would bind God’B indictment upon his brow, and, crowned 
and garlanded like a prince, he would draw near to God in 
the full confidence of victory. He would seek to conceal 
no incident of his past, not a single one of all his steps in 
the path of life. Thus Job’s last words sound a note of 
triumph. 

Job had sounded a note of triumph in an earlier chapter 
of the book (xix. 25-27), which again admirably expresses 
Captain Dreyfus’ attitude—although again, oddly enough, 
it requires a more accurate translation than that of the 
Jacobean translators to bring out the sense. We shall take, 
first, that of Mr. Montefiore himself, who, thus cautiously 
following Prof. Budde, renders a famous, but admittedly 
difficult and probably corrupt, passage in the Hebrew 
text: 

But I know that my Vindicator liveth ; 

And at the last (?) he shall appear upon the ground; (?) 
And . . . 

And from out my flesh (?) I shall see God, 

Whom I shall see to mine own good, 

And miue eyes shall see him and not as one estranged. (? ?) 

The dots and queries are Mr. Montefiore’s, and indicate 
his unwillingness to force a meaning. But by some little 
emendation of the Hebrew, Prof. Cheyne gets a sense 
which suits the present case almost as well as Job’s: 

But I know that my Avenger lives, 

And that at last he will appear above (my) grave; 

My witness will bring to pass my desire, 

And a curse will take hold of my foes. 

My inner man is consumed with longing, 

For ye say, How (keenly) we will persecute him ! 

Have terror because of the sword, 

For (God’s) anger falls on the unjust. 

This is, of course, the famous and debated passage about 
the Goal, which, in the Authorised Version, begins, “ I 
know that my Bedeemer liveth,” and gets a tolerably com¬ 
plete but wholly unauthorised sense by the interpolation 
of the words tcorrm, body, &c. The Bivised Version keeps 
“ redeemer ” (with a small “ r ”), but gives “ vindicator ” 
as alternative. There seems little doubt that vindicator, 
or avenger, is the true sense ; and it is surely interesting 
to be able, with a good conscience, to envisage M. Zola as, 
for this time at least, fulfilling the function of the Old 
Testament Goel. 

Let us hope that Captain Dreyfus’ ultimate fate, long 
before his death, may justify the fullest confidence he can 
cherish or the Book of Job convey; but that if he should 
not succeed in making his innocence clear as the day to all 
Europe, and secure the complete restoration of his honour 
as soldier and citizen, he may at least enjoy peace, health, 
a good conscience, and such temporal well-being as the 
Epilogue gave to the Man of ITz. 

Silas Marner, too, had to face and endure a baseless and 
shameful charge, an unfair trial, and a cruel and monstrous 
conviction, and, after all, to live it down, how successfully 
and tranquilly, in patient, gentle, loving work for others, 
we must all remember. But even at the end the best his 
kindliest neighbours could say to him was: “ It’s the will 
o’ Them above as a many things should remain dark to us. 

. . . You were hard done by that once, Master Marner, 
and it seems as you’ll never know the rights of it; but 
that doesn’t hinder there being a rights, Master Marner, 
for all it’s dark to you and me.” 
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Studies in Contemporary Style. 


Things Seen. 

Ingratitude. 


II.—Split Phrases. 

As “ J. W. K.” notes in his letter published last week, 
the infinitive is not the only phrase which is split occasion¬ 
ally. Frequently the indicative is treated with similar 
familiarity. It is so this week in a letter by the Poet 
Laureate published in the Times. Here is the sentence: 

Though I cannot in the least agree with you in what you 
much too partially say in your letter of October 6, I feel 
I ought not to neglect the opportunity, however slight it 
may be, of inducing your countrymen to pronounce a fairer 
verdict on the conduct of the English Government, and to 
form a more just estimate of the policy of the English 
people. 

In that sentence the Poet Laureate splits two phrases: 
in the least splits the first; much too partially splits the 
second. Thus, “ J. W. K.” has a considerable authority 
for his theory that he is at liberty to split the indicative 
when the sense of euphony tempts him to do so. Authority, 
however, is one of the elements in judgment about style 
of which it behoves the student to be suspicious. Addison 
is reputed to be a master of English style; but it is 
possible to show that he errs in grammar almost in every 
page. Addison has charm; but charm is one thing, 
and grammar is another. The Poet Laureate has force 
and eloquence; but those are qualities about which the 
grammarian has something to say only when they intoxi¬ 
cate a writer’s sense of syntax. The intoxication is notice¬ 
able in the sentence which has been quoted: in the least 
splits the indicative without adding either to the meaning 
or to the force of the sentence; much too partially, which 
splits the other phrase, denotes an idea which is mis¬ 
placed. The sentence should have begun thus: 

Though I cannot agree with you in what you say, 
too generously, in your letter of October 6, 

Mr. Austin’s rhetoric would not have lost anything if it 
had been put with grammatical propriety. Similarly, 
“ J. W. K.’s ” diction would not lose either in grace or in 
appeal if, instead of saying I heartily thank my Heavenly 
Father, he said I thank my Heavenly Father heartily. 

Here let it be noted that the temptation to split the 
indicative by an adverb usually arises from lack of percep¬ 
tion that the idea which the adverb expresses is useless. 
If “ J. W. K. ” did not thank his Heavenly Father 
heartily, he would not thank Him at all. Frequently 
students of style will discover, on careful analysis, that 
when they have written a sentence in which there is a 
split indicative they have done so, with the Poet Laureate 
and “ J. W. K.,” because they were encumbered by a 
superfluous idea. 

A danger which besets the pen of a writer who splits 
the indicative is exemplified, opportunely, by a note in the 
Fall Mall Gazette : 

We were aware that Her Majesty's Government would, 
in no circumstances, accept the help of native allies. 

As in no circumstances is parenthetical, one is entitled, in 
studying style, to read the sentence with the words left 
out; and then the sentence expresses the opposite of what 
the writer means. 

The split indicative can be justified in poetry; but it is 
not necessary in prose. In prose, however, it is much less 
offensive than the split infinitive. Neither the split indi¬ 
cative nor the split infinitive can be called ungrammatical; 
but each is a violence to the sense of style. Sometimes, 
being unnoticed, the split indicative is less outrageous than 
the other vulgarism, which is as great an outrage in all 
cases as would be the bearing of a man who should wear a 
red necktie at a lady’s evening party. E. H. 


It was in a crowded tramcar in Berlin, about half-past 
five on a winter’s afternoon. Opposite me sat a stout 
woman in a white apron, and next her a thinnish girl 
struggling to keep some eels in a net. 

Suddenly the thinnish girl raised her voice : 

“ What about your daughter, Frau Schmidt ? ” 

The stout woman turned and looked at her curiously. 

“ Are you asking after my daughter?” she asked. 

“ Yes; how is she ? ” 

The other one shrugged her shoulders. “You know 
how ill she was, don’t you ? ” The thin girl nodded. Her 
companion seemed not to have noticed the nod and repeated 
the question: “ You know how ill she was ? ” 

“ Yes, certainly.” 

“ Well, we had the doctor ”—she sat with her hands 
spread upon her ample knees, her round black eyes fixed 
unseeingly upon the window. “He said: ‘Nourishing 

food.’ I said : ‘ You mean-? ’ He said: ‘ Fresh meat 

every day, soup made of meat, eggs, milk.’ ” She ticked 
off the different articles of food with her left hand on her 
right, beginning with the little finger. She paused. 

“ And-? ” drawing out the one word till it sounded 

like a whole sentence. 

“ When she got no better I said to the doctor: ‘ She 

don’t seem to relish her food much.’ ‘He said-? ’’ she 

broke off and gazed slowly and comprehensively at an 
over-dressed Jewess who entered at that moment, rustling 
in silken skirts and flashing light from her earrings as 
she seated herself. The stout woman nudged her neigh¬ 
bour, and they both stared fixedly at the newcomer, lean¬ 
ing forward to obtain a better view of her. 

“And the doctor said-, Frau Schmidt?” queried 

the thin girl. 

“The doctor said: ‘Give your daughter anything she 
likes: chicken, rice, fish, fruit, veal, red wine. And she 
had them all, whatever she liked : chicken, rice, fish, veal, 
fruit, red wine, and — champagne.” Her voice grew 
louder, more emphatic, and at last almost reproachful. 
“And what does my daughter do?” she asked, turning 
square round and facing her neighbour, her hands still 
aloft after again ticking off the viands, the thinnish girl 
agape with expectation. “ What does she do?” the stout 
woman reiterated, answering her own question with a 
resounding slap of her thigh. “ She dies.” 


The Elixir of Youth. 

The innkeeper at Yvoir ushered us, with fatherly 
solicitude, into a long room stifled with the heat of 
stove and lamp. He was an old man, but in his narrow 
eyes, in the infinity of his wrinkles, in all his gestures, 
there was such a quicksilvery animation that every bit of 
him seemed a-twinkle. He served the dishes of pallid 
meat and glowing omelette himself, aided by his son, a 
heavy, stupid-looking young man, with smooth face 
polished a dull brown melting imperceptibly into the 
shaven hair. An open piano stooa at one end of the 
long table, and whenever the young man passed the 
instrument he struck a few discords on the notes. 
My friend was amazed at this aggressive display of 
boorishness, and regarded the young man with undis¬ 
guised indignation. Thereby he was prompted on the 
next occasion to strike with his free hand a harsher clatter 
on the piano. The father, happening to be in the room at 
the same time, stooped over to my friend, and beaming 
with pride and kindliness, whispered “II joue: il est 
eune.” 
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The Amateur Critic. 

[F&OM time to time we receive letters from correspondents in 
praise or disapproval of books new and old. In future, for 
awhile, we propose to put a page of the Academy at the service 
of the unprofessional critic. To this page we also invite our 
readers to contribute remarks on striking or curious passages 
which they may meet with in their ordinary reading. No 
communication, we would point out, must exceed 300 words.~\ 

“ Meliboeus in London.” 

The announcement of a new volume of essays by the 
late Mr. James Payn reminds me of a little collection of 
brightly written sketches of his which was issued as far 
back as 1862, under the title of Meliboeus in London. This 
book is not without an autobiographical interest, for the 
wide and peculiar knowledge it displays of .London could 
only have been gained at first hand. Yet it has never 
been reprinted, and Mr. Payn used to say that its want of 
success was to be attributed to the fact that most of the 
people who would have read it were uncertain as to the 
correct pronunciation of Meliboeus, and consequently afraid 
to ask for it at the libraries. Meliboeus —which was always 
a favourite of its author—is one of his most characteristic 
writings; it is a veritable example of his high spirits, 
and is full of excellent stories which are told in Mr. Payn’s 
own inimitable manner. The account of a country gentle¬ 
man’s visit to see the sights of London in the sixties does 
not in itself suggest any great fund of entertainment, yet 
Mr. Payn handles his subject so adroitly that in reading 
the book one lives for the time with tolerable pleasure in 
that impossible period of history of “ bird’s-nest ” whiskers 
and the crinoline. What better testimony of its merit can 
be needed! Another interesting feature is that the book 
is a very worthy tribute of regard to the author’s master— 
Charles Dickens. It is in no sense an imitation, for Payn’s 
individuality was sufficiently strong to save him from 
playing the “ sedulous ape,” but he was not deterred from 
showing who taught the ’prentice hand its cunning. 


Mr. Watson’s Poems Again. 

I have already indicated in what Mr. Watson’s chief 
claim to greatness consists; but such poems as the “ Ode 
in May” represent only one aspect of his many-sided 
genius. The poet has thought much and thought deeply 
on life’s problems, especially man’s origin and destiny, 
and the source of all things. In many of his poems these 
themes are alluded to; but the two most important are 
“The Hope of the World” and “The Unknown God.” 
Though there is much that many will disagree with in the 
latter poem, all must be struck with its thoughtfulness, 
earnestness, and wonderful melody. 

With what sympathy and insight does he write of his 
brother poets, of whom he claims to be the humble follower 
and remote kinsman: 

But it was mine endeavour so to sing 
As if these lofty ones a moment stooped 
From their still spheres, and undisdainful graced 
My note with audience, nor incurious heard 
Whether, degenerate irredeemably, 

The faltering minstrel shamed his starry kin. 

The reader will call to mind “ Wordsworth’s Grave,” 
“ Shelley’s Centenary,” “ Lachrymal Musarum,” and “ The 
Tomb of Burns”—poems alike worthy of their author and 
their themes. I cannot bring my brief remarks on Mr. 
Watson’s poetry to a close without ref erring to and quoting 
one of his beautiful short lyrics. I feel sure that no lover 
of poetry who has read the following exquisite little ‘ ‘ song ” 


will ever forget it. It is a flawless gem, which ought to 
be printed in every anthology of nineteenth century poetry: 

April, April, 

Laugh thy girlish laughter; 

Then, the moment after, 

Weep thy girlish tears! 

April, that mine ears 
Lise a lover greetest, 

If I tell thee, sweetest, 

All my hopes and fears. 

April, April, 

Laugh tby golden laughter, 

But, the moment after, 

Weep thy golden tears ! 

H. P, Weight. 


London in October. 

The misty beauty of autumn has descended once more 
on London. The past week has given us day after day of 
veiled brightness, tenderest distances in the Strand, and 
golden tracts of space on 'Holbom Viaduct. The leaves 
are dropping at last in Lincoln’s Inn, not torn by bandit 
winds, but falling gently on the grass. How well it is all 
described in Mrs. Marriott Watson’s little poem : 

Here, as the green leaves fade, the gold leaves fall, 

A atrill enchantment widens over all, 

Fainting the streets with vague autumnal dyes 
Like ancient tapestries; 

Touching to fantasy unfelt before 

The motley hoardings’ many-coloured lore ; _ 

With every floating leaf, each sound that sighs, 

Seizing the sense with something subtler yet— 

The deep exhilaration of regret 
For this sweet hour that flies. 


The long, barge-laden stream 

Bears on the roseate haze, the golden gl* am; 

The leaves go hurrying at the light wind’s call 
Ah to some festival. 

While we, half sorrowful, half exultant, too, 

Blown by the old year’s breath to meet the new, 
Stretch forth our hands to greet we know not what 
So fair forever is the unknown lot! 

So strong the glamour of the London street, 

With dim expectancies 

Holding the heart in bondage stormy and sweet. 
Here though the dead leaves flit, 

Doubt shall not hold dominion over it, 

Nor age, nor sorrow, but sensuous sheer delight 
In the blue, lamp-hung night. 

Thine are our hearts, beloved City of Mist, 
Wrapped in thy veils of opal and amethyst, 

Set in thy shrine of lapis-lazuli, 

Dowered with the very language of the sea, 

Lit with a million gems of living fire—• 

London, the goal of many a soul’s desire!_ 

Goddess and sphinx, thou hold’st us safe in thrall 
Here while the dead leaves fall. 


I need not remind Academy readers how well Mr. Henley 
has written of October in London. 


Sigma. 


Improvement by Elision. 

But for your direct invitation I would not have unbur¬ 
dened myself of an elision I have always wanted to see 
made in a very fine poem—Scott’s “ Ballad of Rosabelle.” 
Two or three times he repeats “ lovely Rosabelle,” in my 
judgment making such a blot on a delicate piece of work 
that I wonder he did not himself see his bathos. “ Lovely 
Rosabelle ” is a very feeble collocation of words in itself, 
the more so as the “ belle” contains the lovely, and is not 
so amalgamated with the English as to have lost its 
significance. When occasionally reading the ballad, I 
cannot help omitting the “ lovely ” (even to myself), and 
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in the last line it is to my ear and sense perfectly unen¬ 
durable, especially as you have a fascinating line without 
it. Scott very seldom does a very striking thing in verse : 
here he has done it and spoilt it by one word. 

C. 8 . Oakley. 


Rudyard Kipling. 

Although standing almost alone among the critics, the 
writer in the Academy seems to me to have pronounced a 
true and sound verdict upon Stalky Co. One hopes that 
it is an illusion, and yet the thought comes again and 
again that Mr. Kipling’s later productions are by no means 
equal to the earlier work which made him famous. With 
the gain of vitality has he not lost in a serious degree his 
udmirable art of self-restraint? Compare, for instance, 
these rough, ragged, almost formless sketches of boy life, 
witli their wearying waste of dialogue leading practically 
nowhere, and the crisp, artistic reticence which made 
Plain Tales from the Hills almost perfect models of short 
stories. 

Is it a fancy, too, that Mr. Kipling’s humanity has 
waned ? Where is now the kindly heart-power which one 
found so moving in The Light that Failed ? Despite the 
brilliant technical knowledge displayed in The Lay’s Work, 
one sighed for a little human nature—something more 
spiritually satisfying than the superficial mention of things. 

| Mr. Jamieson forgets “ William the Conqueror.”] Arid 
Stalky, M’Turk, and Beetle strike one as too clever to 
be real, far too heartless to be convincing. Surely no 
boys’ brains ever scintillated like theirs, and no boys’ 
tongues ever framed such unceasing reams of slang! 

Herbert Jamieson. 


D’Annunzio and Mr. Whiteing. 

Of Mr. Bichard Whiteing’s delicate satire, The Island, in 
its original form, we have already recorded our opinion. 
But the author has recently taken it again in hand and 
added two chapters, and Mr. Grant Richards has just 
published the revised edition. The two chapters show how 
the hero and narrator of the story, the Person of Quality, 
attends a soirie of nations, for the especial purpose of 
meeting the Light of the Age, who is, we fear, no one but 
Gabriele D’Annunzio, the Italian novelist. The chief 
of the Symbolists was there, the chief of the Mystics, the 
chief of the Decadents, and so forth. But the Light 
of the Ago tarried, and, while awaiting him, the author 
reflects thus: 

Each group had held the public ear for but a moment, 
baffled by the shortness of the lobe; each saw in the other 
a beaten competitor, or a threatened rival. Yet, from 
their ecstatic allusions to the coming man, it was easy to 
see that each found his account in that representative figure. 
Ho stood for the union of all their dogmas; and, for each 
struggling conventicle, his present vogue was victory con¬ 
firmed or renewed. Each had at least a sixteenth of a 
thirty-second part in him, so his personality might have 
served to illustrate the indivisibility of matter as effec¬ 
tually as a New River share. To the Impassive he was 
preciosity in its flower. To the Symbolists, he stood for 
the furthest conceivable range of vision through a brick 
wall. To the Mystics, he was moonshine in purest ray 
serene. To the Decadents he was scorn and loathing for 
the state of life to which it had pleased God to call the 
majority of his fellow-creatures. To the Devil-worshippers 
he was the epigram of mockery in a new setting. 

At last the Light of the Age comes. This is tho 
passage : 

Alarums and excursions in the antechamber, a gentle 
tumult at the door, a sound of tho friction of silk on silk, 
as the women press forward to form an alley of skirts 
for his advance. The Light of the Age is here. 


A dandy of the dandies. Youth, or its perfect counter¬ 
feit, slimness, and in his make-up a glory of all those 
industrial lords of the bedchamber who furnish the broad¬ 
cloth and the fine linen, or whose business it is to keep a 
moustache for ever curled in Mephistopbclian scorn, 
towards skies which its wearer disdains. For the rest a 
bold eye, a full and sensuous lip, features passably regular, 
and, in the whole air, an ineffable self-complacency only 
to be matched by the plastic abstractions of Eastern 
worship. 

“ Chirr Marquise ” (bending low over her hand), "have 
I offended? The shadow of your eyelids touches the 
bottom of my heart.” 

“ From his last play,” whispered the Bostonian. “ What 
a genius for compliment! ” 

The Marquise. — “ Cher muitre! ” (pardoned for a 
phrase). 

His French was of the trans-Alpine variety. But so 
was Buonaparte's, yet he led a whole nation to whom his 
talk was as that of an organ-grinder. 

The Marquise. —“ Must we congratulate you on your 
election to the Italian Chamber, dear Poet ? But why 
soil your winged feet in that mud of politics ? ” 

“ Yes, because I appealed to them as a poet, not as a 
politician. It was a new candidature, Marquise. I had 
my rustics all to myself, and never a word did I say to 
them on the contemptible questions of the hour. Nothing 
about the bread-tax, believe me. I spoke to them in a 
hall decorated with banners bearing the names of my 
works. I told them of the joys of being, as exemplified 
iu those works. Listen : ‘ Men of my own land, in the 
solemn stillness of the Sabbath afternoon I would place 
in the hands—the gnarled and sunburnt hands of the 
peasant, sitting beneath the oak-tree’s shade, instead of 
a text of Scripture, one of my books.’ Did I say 
well ? ” 

“ Magnificent! ” 

‘‘‘Then’—forgive me if I quote myself—‘his cottage 
of day, his bread and water, the reaping-songs of his 
daughters, all these would appear more sacred in his eyes 
than before.’ ” 

“ Sublime! ” 

“ I claimed before them the absolute superiority of the 
poet.” 

"Ah!” 

“ I taught them that, in the existence of a people, a 
grand manifestation of art is worth more than a treaty of 
alliance or a tributary law.” 

“Oh!” 

The Marquise. —“Dear Master, we understand you. But, 
are you sure that they do ? What if they felt in their 
degraded souls that you were condescending to the cant of 
our time—altruism, pity for the herd ? ” 

The Light. — “ Heaven forbid! Never for one single 
moment. Read my prefaces. What have I ever taught 
them but that power and craft are laws to themselves ! 
A putrician order of soul has no more duties to its in¬ 
feriors than it has to the boast?. A religion of love ! 
an ethic of pity for the weak which is nothing but a 
system of insurance for imbeciles—what have we to do 
with these ? Be strong, be strong ! ” 

Mr. Whiteing’s Island, in its new form, will, we trust, 
find many readers. The popularity of No. 5, John Street 
must have stimulated curiosity in the author’s other work 
to a very considerable extent on both sides of the Atlantic. 


Australia on the War. 

Come my hearties—work will stand— 

Here’s yer Mother calling ; 

Wants us all to lend a hand, 

And go out Cncle-Pauling. 

Catch yer nags and saddle slick ! 

Quick to join the banners ! 

Fulks that treat the farn’ly thick 
Must be taught their manners. 

—From “ A Fam'ly Matter," by Arthur Macquarie, quoted 
in the “ Times." 
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Memoirs of the Moment. 

The Bishop of Bloemfontein has died at the wrong 
moment. The representative of the Anglican Church in a 
diocese that covered the Orange Free State (a name that 
you shall find no more upon the map of South Africa), 
and that included Bechuanaland also and Basutoland to 
hoot, he had a territory twice the size of England and 
Wales under his spiritual rule, and his capital in a city 
now in arms against England. Bishop John Wale Hicks 
had encountered difficulties in the past only to overcome 
them, and his words and acts would have been regarded 
with singular interest by the large number of friends he 
left behind him in England, old fellow students of science 
at London University, of theology at Cambridge, members 
of the Savile Club and the Athemoum, old parishioners of 
his during his twenty or so years of service at Little St. 
Marie’s, Cambridge—a church beloved of Crashaw—and 
fellow-members of the English Church Union. 


It was not so much in the later and ecclesiastical half of 
his life that the Bishop (who has died while still in the 
fifties) made an amazing record. He was known as a man 
of many degrees, and somebody said when he went to his 
South African diocese that, enormous as it was, the 
letters he was entitled to write after his name would 
almost reach across it. As others dread examinations, so 
did he love them. It hardly mattered what the subject 
might be, if he was a possible candidate he was a certain 
one; and never was he known to fail. At the age of 
twenty-one he took his B.A. at London University, 
gaining the prize for chemistry and animal physiology, 
with honours in vegetable physiology and structural 
botany. When he was twenty-two he was also gold 
medallist in anatomy and physiology, and he took the 
B.Se. degree with honours in chemistry, logic, geology, 
and pahcontology. A year later and he had his M.D. 
degree with a first-class, and gold medal in obstetric 
medicine. His M.D. degree and his membership of the 
Royal College of Physicians followed. Then he won a 
foundation scholarship of Sidney Sussex College, Cam¬ 
bridge, where in one year he was a Senior Optime in the 
Mathematical and head of the Natural Science Tripos, 
following this up with a second-class in the Theological 
Tripos. A demonstrator of chemistry in the University, he 
then became a Fellow of Trinity, and, at the age of thirty, 
a candidate—successful, of course—for holy orders. Then 
his great interest and occupation in life was, in a manner, 
gone: he had no more examinations to pass. True, he 
was one of the examinors for the Natural Science Tripos 
in 1873 and 1874, and again in 1879 and 1880; and he 
was examining chaplain to the Bishop of Lincoln from 
1885 to 1892; but that was sport—mere umpireship in 
a contest that did not allow him to compete. A last 
examination before President Steyn might have been his 
fate had he lived; but his luck had exhausted itself, and 
the telegram that told of his death came almost simul¬ 
taneously with that which announced the war as really 
begun. 


The Lord Chief Justice of England, lately a stranger to 
his own bench, paid a brief visit on Tuesday to his rooms 
at the Law Courts—the first since the sittings of tho 
Venezuelan Boundary Commission began in Paris. With 
the finding of that Commission Lord Russell is entirely 
satisfied. It gives to Great Britain, if not so much terri¬ 
tory as she formally claims, yet more than she had more 
than once officially declared her willingness to accept in 
the interests of peace. Lord Russell therefore regards the 
finding of the Commission as another triumph, not for 
arbitration only, but for England also. The opening of 
the Law Courts in a few weeks will find Lord Russell 
back again in his familiar place; but for how long ? The 


place left vacant by the death of Lord Herschell in the 
Alaskan Boundary business has still to be filled. For the 
moment a working boundary has been decided upon, but 
for the moment only. Between the United States and Canada 
and Great Britain a final settlement will have to be made 
without much longer delay; and it is almost equally a 
certainty that Lord Russell of Killowen will have to be 
withdrawn once more from his court to promote our inter¬ 
national cause in Washington. 


Miss Skene, whose equestrianism on the Plains of 
Athens was the admiration of Greeks more than fifty years 
ago, has died in old age at Oxford, after a very brief 
illness, which was not only the last, but also nearly the 
first, of her long life. In her presence Prof. Jowett 
forgot to be cynical; she knew Landor well; also Sir 
Richard Church, under whom Byron sought to serve in 
the Greek war of Independence; but the memory she most 
cherished was that of her friendship with Sir Walter Scott, 
who dedicated to her father a canto of “Marmion,” and 
came to his house for consolation when he found himself a 
ruined man. Taking “ his dearie ” upon his knee, and 
telling her fairy stories, he forgot his gloom and laughed 
out aloud—an experience very similar to that which a 
living poet has recorded in monumental verse. 


Lord Farree lived long enough to be disillusioned 
about many things, including the policy of the Progres¬ 
sives on the London County Council, whose chairman he 
once was. Such modifications of earlier enthusiasm are 
perhaps proper to age, nor are they hindered by the pro¬ 
cesses that turned Mr. Farrer of the Board of Trade into 
Sir Thomas, and Sir Thomas into a peer. In one British 
institution he never lost his pride—that was the Times 
newspaper. Admirer as he was of Cobden, he could not 
share Cobden’s reprobation of that paper, a renouncement 
of it and of its works that had almost the solemnity of a 
rite of religion. When Mr. Ruskin said that the certain 
course of personal deterioration was to be found in living 
in London and reading the Times, Lord Farrer laughed 
that those were the only two things he really cared to do, 
and bold would be the man who should accuse him of 
deterioration. He belonged to a world in which that 
word had no meaning—he and his Board of Trade, which 
was his in fact, and only in name the Ministers’ at its 
head. True, the Times was always kind to Lord Farrer; 
it disagreed, never with him, but only with his opinions. 
Even to these its large type was always at service during 
his life; and to his praises after his death. At Balliol, 
Farrer was the contemporary of the late Mr. Walter and 
Sir George Dasent, a happy conjunction to which he always 
attributed one of the happiest phases of his after life. 


Sir Redvers Bi ller is a general in favour with War 
Correspondents, still uneasy in some quarters, under the 
frowns of General Kitchener at Khartoum. More corre¬ 
spondents altogether have gone out to South Africa than 
have ever been placed in the field by English editors 
before: and of these an increased proportion are them¬ 
selves military men. Mr. Winston Churchill’s work in 
the Morning Post, if it is equal to his Soudan letters, will 
probably establish his fame in this department of special 
reporting; and Lord de la Warr, who has gone out for the 
Globe, has at any rate a name in keeping with his new 
adventures. 


Many persons will remember a work on Charles Dickens 
written by his secretary on his American tour, Mr. Dolby. 
It was, if we are not mistaken, entitled With Charles 
Pickens in America. We regret to say that Mr. Dolby is 
now lying ill in a London hospital. 
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C orrespondence. 

“ Travestying Herbert Spencer.” 

Sir, —In the article entitled “ Travestying Herbert 
Spencer,” which appears in your last issue, the reviewer 
complains that by quoting a portion of a letter from 
Darwin to John Fiske, referring to Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
I have left the readers of Naturalism and Agnosticism “ to 
infer that this was Darwin’s first and last verdict about 
Spencer.” The reviewer further urges that I might have 
appealed “from Darwin knowing little to Darwin knowing 
a great deal more.” So doing, he says, I should have 
come across the “memorable letter in which, addressing 
Spencer, Darwin states: ‘Everyone . . . ought to bow 
the knee to you, and I for one do.’ ” On looking up the 
letters I find that this, which is supposed to emanate from 
“ Darwin knowing much,” is the earner of the two, bearing 
the date June 10,1872. Moreover, the immediate cause of 
the “unbounded admiration” here expressed was merely 
an article by Mr. Spencer in the Contemporary Review reply¬ 
ing to certain strictures of Dr. Martineau on Evolution, a 
case in which Darwin and Mr. Spencer had common ground. 
The letter I quoted, and which your reviewer seems to 
imply came from “ Darwin knowing little,” is dated 
December 8, 1874, and seems, as a matter of fact, to have 
been his “last verdict about Spencer.” Also, this verdict 
was given apropos of Fiske’s Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy, 
which is substantially a presentment of Mr. Spencer’s 
system as a whole.—I am, &c., Jamrs Ward. 

Trin. Coll., Camb.: October 17, 1899. 


The Split Infinitive. 

Sir, —If the contents of this letter have not been antici¬ 
pated by anyone else, may I point out in your columns 
that the reason why it is grammatically inadmissible to 
split an infinitive is twofold: (1) because an infinitive, 
though expressed in our language by two or, in the passive 
mood and past tense, by more than two words, is one in 
principle and intent, as is demonstrated by analogy of the 
Latin—e.g., vivere — “ to live,” and vixisse — “ to have 
lived ”; and (2) because the infinitive is practically substan¬ 
tival, and as such is moreover capable of being governed 
by a preposition, a fact which is instilled into every public 
school boy who, Creek verb card in hand, has to commit 
to memory the quotation: 

For not to have been dipped in Lethe’s stream 
Could save the son of Thetis from to die. 

Here “ to have been dipped ” is but one idea, identical 
with the substantive “ immersion,” in the nominative case; 
while “from to die” is equivalent to “from death,” a 
substantive governed by a preposition. 

To gather together from standard writers any amount of 
instances of a split infinitive does not prove that wrong is 
right, but only that the greatest and best of mortals are 
not exempt from occasional mistakes.—I am, &c., 

October 16, 1899. Aymer Vallance. 


“ David Harum.” 

Sir, —An American is often amused to see the laboured 
attempts recently made in England and America to account 
for the immense popularity of the story called David 
Harum. 

David Harum may not be a very great work—nor do 
I myself so consider it—but it is one of the distressingly 
few books which of late years have managed to hold up 
a true American mirror to true American nature. 

The original “ David ” I did not know in the flesh. 
But his twin brother (in Northern New Jersey) has been 
my trusty and intimate friend for many long moons. 

I am a country Catholic priest, and, like most men of 
my kind, have urgent need of a first-class road-horse. My 


roadsters old David’s twin brother does me the honour to 
buy for me. And you may wager your last dollar that 
the horses so bought are entirely sound in wind and in 
limb. Nor are they, I can assure you, given to the fatal 
habit of stopping before time has been called. 

I have read David Harum with infinite delight. With 
others it may have been otherwise.—I am, &c., 

John Baxter. 

St. Mary’s Hospital, Passaic, New Jersey : 

October 10, 1899. 


Misconceptions. 

Sir, —May I add another to your store of “ misconcep¬ 
tions ” ? I can remember how my young brain used to 
be troubled with the problem: Why could not the rich 
man dip his own finger into the great gulf fixed between 
him and Lazarus ?—I am, &c., 

October 16, 1899. 0. E. H. 


Sir, —I see that none of your correspondents has so far 
touched on the Shorter Catechism as a field with an 
abundant harvest of childish misconceptions. They begin 
with the first question: “What is man’s ehiffend?”— 
chief end would take too much time to say in the system of 
cram-by-rote which has misrepresented education for so 
long. And how a “ ehiffend,” which most of us took for a 
piece of furniture (modelled on chiffonier ), could “ glorify 
God and enjoy Him for ever ” caused us many a sleepless 
night. “ Keasonsannexed ” to the different Command¬ 
ments had a vague existence in the form of some wild 
beast of a striped kind—the x probably linking it to the 3 
of zebra. 

Apart from the humorous, there is a really tragic side to 
this matter. Why stuff a child’s memory with parrot- 
phrases only to be unlearned later with tears over time 
wasted which might have gone to the training of observa¬ 
tion? Was it Aristotle who said: “In a multitude of 
facts is the rout of thought” ?—I am, &c., 

Westminster: October 16, 1899. J. L. Paterson. 


Our Prize Competitions. 

Result of No. 4. 

We asked last week for lists of twenty books suitable to stand on 
tbe shelves of a country inn. The response has been heavy. For 
the most part our contributors have made lists of well-known works 
of some length, a specimen or so of whioh will be fonnd below ; 
but it seems to us an inn library is much better furnished 
with books whose interest is fragmentary. One does not want, at 
an inn, to embark upon long stories, although to dip here and there 
in such stories as one must already have read— Pickwick, for 
example—is agreeable enough. We have decided to award the prize 
to Mr. E. Bond, The Rookery, Eye, Suffolk, for the following list: 

Books Suitable for an Inn. 

Bible. 

Dictionary, English. Annandale. 

Bradshaw's Guide. 

Piokwick Papers. 

Hotels of the World. 

County Directory. 

Local Guide Book (if available). 

Contour Road Book of England. (Gall & Inglis.) 

Fishing and Shooting. (Badminton Library.) 

Atlas of the World. 

Hazlitt's Essays. 

Homes and Haunts of British Poets. Howitt. 

Tennyson’s Poems. 

Whitaker's Almanack. 

The Golden Treasury. Palgrave. 

Hazell's Annual. 

Boswell's Johnson. 

Diary of a Pilgrimage. Jerome. 

An Inland Voyage. R. L. Stevenson. 

Selections from English Prose Writers. 

The list is not perfect, but it ia appropriate. 

Among other suggestions are these : 

The Encyclope dia Britannica, 2 0 vole. |E. H., Ledbury.j 
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The World's Library of Famous Literature. 20 vols. 

[J. D. A., Baling.] 

Walton's Oompleat Angler. 

Soott’s Antiquary. 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 

Johnson’s Diotionary. 

Gilbert White's Selborne. 

Shakespeare. 

Sir Thomas Brown's Urn Burial. 

Meredith's Shaving of Shagpat. 

Matthew Arnold's Selections from Wordsworth. 

Stephen’s Hours in a Library. 

Kipling's Jungle Books. (Either.) 

Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus. 

Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics. 

Thoreau's Walden. 

Green's Short History of England. 

Letters of Junius. 

Efsays of Elia. 

A Volume of Spurgeon's Sermons. 

Wallace's Travels on the Amazon and Rio Negro. 
Swinburne’s Songs before Sunrise. 

[G. S. R, Chelsea, S.W.] 

Shakespeare. 

Tennyson. 

The Golden Treasury. 

Goldsmith's Works. 

Essays of Elia. 

Leach’s Punch Sketches. 

Pickwick Papers. 

David Copperfield. 

The Tramp Abroad. 

Deeds that Won the Empire. 

Collections and Recollections. 

“ W. G.’s " Reoolleotions. 

The Badminton Football. 

Half-hours with the Best Authors. 

Baring Gould's An Old English Home. 

Murray’s (or some good) Guide to the District. 

Kelly’s Directory for the County. 

The Timet (or some good) Atlas. 

Who’s Who. 

Whitaker’s Almanack. 

[A. E. L, Stafford.] 

Replies received also from : G. E. B., Ascot; M. B. C., Egham ; 
N. 8., Stratford-on-Avon ; H. F., London ; J. B. N., York ; A. G., 
Reigate ; F. W. P., Liverpool ; G. S. T., London ; R. H., Carlisle; 
C. M. W., Huddersfield; J. W„ Aberdeen; G. C. P., London; 
M. A. C„ Cambridge ; E. C. M. D., Crediton ; G. A. F., Harlesden ; 
W. M., Newport; J. A. B., Birmingham ; Mrs. F., Richmond: 
E. H., Didsbury ; W. M-M., Glasgow ; C. D. T., Liverpool ; G. W., 
Macclesfield ; D. S., Gla»gow; N. D., London ; E. W., London ; 
K. E. M., Bristol; A. G. I.. Bury Port; T. C., Buxted ; S. B., Great 
Malvern ; C. B., London ; E. S. H., Bradford ; E. G. B.. Liverpool ; 
C. T. S., London ; A. G., London ; M. C., London ; R. F. MoC., 
Whitby ; Miss P„ Walkden; F. H. P.. Maidencombe ; G. E. H„ 
London ; E. M. E, London; D. S., London ; H. T. F., Cambridge; 
A. S., London ; Miss S., Cosham ; E. V. T., Hull ; W. A. T., 
Disley ; M. A., Barnes ; G. E. B., London : R. B. J., London : 
A. E. T., London ; G. R„ Aberdeen ; S. R. J., Merthyr ; Miss C., 
London : S. C., Brighton ; R. B , Chester. 


Competition No. 5. (New Series.) 

We offer a prize of one guinea to the best translation, following 
the original metre and rhyme scheme, of the following poem by 
Heine: 

E.S STEHEN UNBEWEGLICH. 

Es stehen unbewegiich 
Die Sterne in der Hiih' 

Viel tausend Jahr’, und sebauen 
Sich an mit Liebesweh. 

Sie sprechen eine Sprache, 

Die ist so reicb, so schiin : 

Doch keiner der Philologen 
Kann diese Sprache verstebn. 

Jch aber hab’ sie gelernet, 

Und ich vergesse sie nicht; 

Mir diente als Grammatik 
Der Herzallerliebsten Gesicht. 

Rules, 

Answers, addressed “Literary Competition, The Acadeut, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post 
of Tuesday, October 24 . Each answer must be accompanied by 
the coupon to be found in the first column of p. 4<;s or it can¬ 
not enter into competition. Competitors sending more than one 


attempt at solution must aooompany each attempt with a separate 
coupon; otherwise the first only will be considered. We wish to 
impress on competitors that the task of examining replies is much 
facilitated when one side only of the paper is written upon. It is 
also important that names and addresses should always be given ; 
we cannot oonsider anonymous answers. 


Books Received. 


Week ending Thursday, October 19. 

THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Brace (A. Balmain), The Moral Order of the World in Ancient and Modern 

Thought.(Hodder A Stoughton) //O 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

British Empire Series: India.—British Africa .(KeganPaul) each 0/0 

Lees (J. A. - ), Peaks and Pines ...(Longmans) 6^0 

Muirhoad (J. F.), The Land of Contrasts .(Lane) net 0 0 

Bell (C. Napier), Tangweera .(Arnold) 10/0 

Adair (Caot. F. E. 8.), A Summer in High Asia.(Thacker & Co.) net 12/6 

Bunsen (Marie Von), A Winter in Berlin. Trans, by Mrs. Dugdale. 

(Arnold) i/0 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Douglas (W. 8.), Cromwell's Scotch Campaigns.- ...(Stock) 

White (A. Silva), The Expansion of Egypt .(Methuen) net 15/0 

Lane-Poole (Stanley), Rulers of India .(Clarendon Press) 2/6 

Heckothorn (C. W.), London Souvenirs.(Chafcto & Windus) 

Kent (C. B. R.), The Engii-h Radical .(Longmans) 7/8 

Stevenson (F. 8eymour), Robert Grosseteste. (Macmillan) 

Thomsett (R. G.), With the Peshawar Column.(Digby, Long A Co.) 8/6 

Renan Ernest), Antichrist.(8cott) 1/6 

8mith George), Life of Alexander Duff, D.D. (Hodder A Stoughton) C/0 

Mathew (John), Eaglehawk and Crow: a Study of the Australian 

Aborigines .. (Nutt) net 18/0 

Thompson (Rev. R.) and Johnson (Rev. A. N.), British Foreign Missions 

1 (Blaclde) 2 6 


POETRY, Ac. 


Chester (Norley), Songs and 8onneta.(8tock) 

Lenane (J. H.), The Hill of Visions .(Kegan Paul) net 5/0 

Bell (Maria), Songs of Two Homes .(Oliphant) 3/fl 

Lang (Andrew), The Homeric Hymns.(Allen) 7 6 

Elton (Oliver), The Augustan Ages .(Blackwood) net 5/0 

Wager (C. H. A.), The Seege of Troye.(Macmillan) net 5/0 


ART. 


Dilke (Lady), French Painters ..CBell A 8ons) 

Bell (Malcolm), Rembrandt Van Rijn.(Bell A Sons) 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Percival (A. 8.), Optics: A Manual for 8tudents.(Macmillan A Co.) net 10/0 

Reynolds (Joan B.', The Teaching of Geography in Switzerland and North 

Italy ..'Camb. Univ. Press) 

Bidgwick (A.), The .Eneid of Vergil. Book VI. .(Camb. Univ. Press) 

Ooppte (Francois). Contes Choisis.(Macmillan) 2/6 

Carson (Hiram), Introduction to the Prose and Poetical Works of John 

Milton. (Macmillan) net 5 0 

Flathor (J. H.), John Milton : An Essay by Lord Macaulay 

(Camb. Univ. Press' 

Spencer (F.), A Primer of French Verse.(Camb. Univ. Press) 3/0 

JUVENILE. 

Reitz (Hans), Fairy Folk from Far and Near... . 

Marshall (Emma), Cross Purjioses . ’Griffith, Karr an) 

Stockton (Frank), The Vizier of the Two-Horned Alexander.(Cassell) 6 0 

Stacpoole (Henrv de Vere), Pierrette . (Lane) 0/0 

Meade (L. T.), The OddR and the Evens. . (Chambers) 

Stockton (Frank R.), The Young Master of Hyson Hall.(Chattot 3/6 

Farrow (G. E.), The Little Panjandrum’s Dodo.(8keffington' 5 0 

Henty (G. A.), and Others. Peril and Prowess... .(Chambers 5/0 

A Hundred Fables of La Fontaine. Illustrated by J. Billinghurst (Lace) C O 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Hemming (G. W.), Billiards Mathematically Treated.(Macmillan) net 3/6 

Praga (Mrs. A.), Starting Housekeeping .• Chapman A Hall) 2/6 

Morrow iW. C.). Bohemian Paris of To-day....(Cbatto) 

Johnston (J.), Popular Handliook of the British Constitution ...(Burleigh) 0/0 

St. Nicholas. Vol. XXVI.. ..(Century Co.) 8/6 

Cenhiry Illustrated Magazine. Vol. LVIII. (Century Co.) 

The Cambridge University Calendar, 1899-1000 . (Doigh)on,Bell A Co.» net 7<0 
Calendar, University College of North Wales. 1899-1900 .(Cornish) 

NEW EDITIONS. 

Bnnynn (John), Pilgrim’s Progress .(Arnold) net 30/0 

Marriott <E.), Bacon or Shakespeare .’.(Stock) net 1/6 

Walton (Inaak), Lines of Dr. John Donne, Ac.(Scott) 1/6 

Whvte-Melville (G. J.), The Brookes of Brullemere.(Ward, Lock A Co.) 

Holland (Bernard), The Poems of George Crabbe .(Arnold) 0 0 

Tennyson (Alfred. Lord), English Idylls. Lyrics and Poems . (8cott) each 2/0 
The Sonnets of William Shakespeare .. 

New Novels are acknowledged elsewhere. 


Special cloth cases for binding the half-yearly volume of 
the Academy can be supplied for 1*. each. The price of the 
bound half-yearly volume is 8s. 9 d. Communications should be 
addressed to the Publisher , -13, Chancery-lane. 
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Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD’S 

NEW BOOKS. 

HEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“DIANA TEMPEST.” 

BED POTTAGE 

By MARY CHOLMONDELEY. 

Clolb, 6m. [Ready Oct. 24. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND 
BOOKSELLERS'. 

NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“A SON OF EMPIRE.” 

THE COLOSSUS. 

By MORLEY ROBERTS. 

( loth, 6b. 

DAILY NEWS.-** \ flue story, finely written.” 

DA!'- l’ CHRU »/('/,£.-" Those who are interested in Mr. 
■Cecil Rhode* should m.ike a point of reading it promptly, for 
them it will hugely delight." 


A WINTER IN BERLIN. 

A NOVEL. 

By MARIE VON BUNSEN. 

Tranalated by Mrs. 8TRATFOBD DUGDALE. 
Cloth, 5a. 


HUBERT HERVEY. 

Student and Imperialist. 

A MEMOIR. 

By the Right Hon. EARL GREY, 

Late Administrator of Rhodesia. 

1 vol., demy 8vo, with Photogravure Portrait and 
other Illustrations and a Map, 7s. 6d. 

MORNING POST. — “At the preeent hour, when all 
thouuhti are turned to the poeition of British power and 
British citizens in South Africa, the short mem-dr which Karl 
Urey has compiled and written will be read with widespread 
interest." 

DAILY NEWS.—'* A deeply interesting memoir." 

DAILY CHRONICLE .—"Lord Urey has paid a handsome 
tribute to the memory of a strong and interesting personality." 


IN MOORISH CAPTIVITY: an 

Account of the " Tourmaline ” Expedition to 8ns. 
By HENRY M. GREY, a Member of the Expo- 
dition. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

MORNING POST .—" A lively book, straightforward in its 
style, and affording a very graphic impression of the hardshii* 
which the pri oner unquestionably endured at the hands of 
their barbarous captors. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY of DEAN 

MSRI\ ALE. With Selections from his Corre- 
spnmleuco. Edited by his Daughter, JUDITH 
ANNE MERIVALK. Demy bvo, with Portrait, 16s. 

TAN6WEERA: a Life among 

Gentle Savages on the Mosquito Coast of Central 
America. Bv C. NAPIER BELL, M.I.C.E. Illus¬ 
trated from Sketches by the Author. Demy 8vo, 
10s. 

SKETCHES of SHIPPING and 

CRAFT all ROUND the WORLD. By R. T. 
PRITCHETT, Marine Painter to the R.T.Y.O. 
With more than 50 Full-Page Illustrations of 
various Craft. Demy 8vo, 10s. 0d. net. [Oet. 24. 

ENGLISH POLITICAL PHILO- 

SOPHY: an Exposition and Criticism of the 
Systems of HOBBES, LOCKE, BURKE, BEN- 
THAM, MILL, and MAINE. By WILLIAM 
GRAHAM, M.A., Professor of Jurisprudence and 
Political Economy at Queen's College, Belfast. 
8vo, los. 6d. net. [Oct. 24. 

CONVERSATIONAL OPEN- 

INGS and ENDINGS. Hints for Playing the 
Game of Small Talk and other Society Pastimes. 
By Mrs. HUGH BELL. Square 8vo, 2s. 0d. 

ESSENTIALS in RELIGION. 

Sermons delivered in Canterbury Cathedral by 
the Rev. F. J. HOLLAND, Canon of Canterbury. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

POEMS of GEORGE CRABBE. 

Selected and Edited by BERNARD HOLLAND, 
M.A. With 7 Photogravuro Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, Gs. 

London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 

37 , Bedford Street. 


F. Y. WHITE & CO.’S LIST. 

In cloth, gilt, prio* 6s. each. 

THIRD EDITION NOW RBADY. 

A NAME TO CONJURE WITH. 

By JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 

Mr. W. 8. Caine <Pre*ident Briti«h Temperance League) 

write*: “_1 thank you mo*t heartily for having written the 

moit interesting and powerful *tor* on the evil of alcoholic 
stimulant* aince Walter Besant’* ‘Demoniac.* It i* quite 
faultless." 

"* A very remarkable Iwok.”— Lady** Pictorial. 

“The book i* atrongly imagined, sound, ana convincing ” 

Academy. 

" We consider thi* one of the beat books produced so far by 
Mr*. Htannard."— Alhewrum. 

“ Intensely interesting."— Black and While. 

THE 8ECOND EDITION OF 

THE BOND OF BLACK. 

By WILLIAM LE QUEUX, 

Anthor of “The Day of Temptation," Ac. 

“ The fascination of such a book I* undoubted."— Vanity Fair. 
** Frankly sensational."— Saturday Review. 

** As exciting as any lover of the most modern diablcresque 
romance could desire.'— Punch. 


RICHARD MARSH’S MOST SUCCESSFUL BOOK. 

IN FULL CRY. 

■ SECOND EDITION. 

“ Bristles with dramatic incidents .”—Iktily Telegraph. 

“Will give muc|i satisfaction."— The World. 

“ Distinctly a success."— Daily Chronicle. 

* Not a dull i«Age in the book.”— St. Jamee’e Oasetle. 

MRS. ALEXANDER’S NEW NOVEL. 

THE STEPMOTHER. 

By the Author of “ The Wooing o* It.” 
FLORENCE MARRYATS NEW NOVEL. 


PUBLISHED by BLACKIE& SON. 

ENGLISH SATIRES. Selected and 

Edited bvOLI PHANT 8M EATON, M.A. New Volume 
of the “ Warwick Library of Euglish Literature.*’ Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3a fid. 

BRITISH FOREIGN MISSIONS. 

By the Rev. WARDLAW THOMPSON and Rev. A. N. 
JOHNSON, M.A. New Volume of the ‘•Victorian Era 
Series." Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. fid. 

LANDMARKS in ENGLISH IN- 

DU8TRIAL HISTORY. By GEORGE TOWNSEND 
WakNEK, M.A., sometime Fellow of Jesus College. Cam¬ 
bridge, Assistant Muster at Harrow. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
“A volume which, to our mind, easily out-distances all 
competitors. It is eminently workmanlike in form and 
eminently readable in composition. The subjects are clearly 

mapped out and careful >y worked through.We cordially 

recommend Mr. Warner's work."— Oxford Magazine. 

A BRIEF SURVEY of BRITISH 

HISTORY. By G. TOWNSEND WARNER, M.A, With 
Tables, Summaries, Maps, Notes, Ac. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
Is. fid. 

“Mr. Warner tells our ‘island story’ in vigorous and at¬ 
tractive fashion."— St>ectator. 

THE ELEMENTS of ENGLISH 

PR08E. A New Theoretical and Practical Treatise on 
English Composition. By W. A. BROCKINGTON, M.A., 
formerly Lecturer on English at Mason College. Bir- 
mingliam. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. fid. 

“We have seldom met a more useful and practical treatise. 
....We hope the work will hare the wide circulation which it 
deserves ."—Mandueter Courier. 

A PRIMER of HISTORICAL 

FRENCH GRAMMAR. By ERNEST WEEKLEY. M.A.. 
Professor of French at University College, Nottingham. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. fid. 

“An eminently satisfactory historical French grammar." 

Notes and (Queries. 


THE FOLLY OF ALISON. PROGRESSIVE LESSONS in 


By the Author of “ A Rational Marriage,” &c. 
In cloth, gilt, bevelled boards, price 5s. 

A SAILOR’S BRIDE. 

By GUY BOOTHBY, Author of “ Dr. Nikola.” 
Illustrated by A. Wallis Mills. 

“Nobody will read it without enjoying it m —Stole man. 

F. V. WHITE & CO., 

14 , Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 


SCIENCE. A Complete and Valuable Scheme of Experi¬ 
mental Lemons bearing on the Science of Daily Life. By 
A. ABBOTT. M.A., an.l ARTHUR KEY, It.A. With 
Introduction by T. G. ROOPER, II.M.1.8. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. fid. 

“ We do not remember ever to have met a manual for begin¬ 
ner* which shows *o clearly as this volume how the principle* 
of chemistry may be brought to bear in a practical manner on 
the affair* of daily life.”— Speaker. 


London : BLACKIE & 80N, Limited, 
Old Bailey. 


MR. HENTY’S NEW STORIES. 

WON by the SWORD: a Tale of the Thirty Years’ War. 

By G. A. HENTY. With 12 Illustrations by Chables M. Sheldon. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 
olivine edges, 6s. 

A ROVING COMMISSION: or, Through the Black 

INSURRECTION of HAYTI. By G. A. HENTY. With 12 Illustrations by William Rainhy, 
R.I. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s, 

NO SURRENDER! a Tale of the Rising in La Vendee. 

By G. A. HENTY. With 8 Page Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 
olivine edges, 6s. _ 

London : BLACKIE & SON, Limited, Old Bailey. 


Selections from Alexander & Shepheard’s Publications. 

WORKS BY DR. MACLARBN. 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 6a each, poet free. 

THE BEATITUDES, and other Sermons. 

“ An exoellent exposition of the Beatitudes.full of thought and knowledge and power.” 

British Weekly. 

CHRIST’S “MUSTS,” and other Sermons. 

“ Felicitous exposition, rugged, intense eloquence, and beautiful illustration.”— Word and Work. 

THE WEAB1ED CHRIST, and other Sermons. 

“ They show the same wonderful fertility of apt and beautiful illustrations, the same exquisite use of 
language, the same direct heart-searching power which we are accustomed to find in all Dr. Maclaren's 
works .—Ohristian World Pulpit. 

THE 00D of the AMEN, and other Sermons. 

“ The several sermons contained in this volume are replete with a keen spiritual insight, combined 
with an aptness of illustration and beauty of diction which cannot fail to both impress and charm the 
reader."— Methodist Times. 

PAUL’S PRAYEBS, and other Sermons. 

“They are plain enough to be understood by the unlearned, and yet have sufficient richness and 
cogency to attract the most cultivated.”— New York Observer . 

THE HOLY of HOLIES. A Series of Sermons on the 14th, 15th, and 16th 

Chapters of the Gospel by John. 

“ No British preacher has unfolded this portion of Scripture in a more scholarly style.” 

North tsritish Daily Mail • 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other Sermons. 

“ Distinguished by the finest scholarship and mo*t e.vpii-ite literary finish.” — Christian Leader, 

London : ALEXANDER & SUEDUEAUQ, Ltd., 21 and 22, Furuival Street, Holboru, W.C 
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catalogues. 


S OTHEBAN’S PRICE CURRENT 

of LITERATURE. 

MONTHLY LIST OT NEW PURCHASES 

or 

8KC0ND-HAND BOOKS IN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
AND ART. 

No. BOO. just published, for OCTOBER, 

Post free from Hkxrt Both*raw A Co., Booksellers, 

140, Strand. W.C.; and 37, Piceadilly, W. 


ILLIAMS & NOEGATE, 

IMPORTERS OP TORSION BOOKS. 

14, Henrietta Street, Cerent Garden, 90, South Frederick St. 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


W 


CATALOGUES port tm oe appliorttoo. 


B AEDEKER’S & BADDELEY’S 

TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 

New fully detailed CATALOGUE sent poet free on application 

DULAU A CO., 37, Soho Square, Lohdoh, W. 


B OOKS WANTED.— 26 s. e»cb Offered far 

"Life of John Mytton,” 1880—Coll yns’ " Wild Red Deer," 
1882—“Old English Squire." 1821—“ Progress of a Mid*hipman, 
1880—“Shirley Deer Parks,” 1887—“Tom Raw the Griffin." 1828 
—"Trials for Adultery.” 7 vols., 1781—“Warwickshire Hunt," 
1837—Freer'* “Last Decade.” 2 vols., 1883 -** Desperate 
Remedies,” 3 vnl*., 1871—“ Pair of Blue ►’yes,” 3 vols., 1873— 
“ Loma Doone,” 3 vols.. 1«89. Rare Book* sunplled State 
Wants.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP BIRMINGHAM. 


IMPORTANT.-PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

■VTBWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &c. 

IN -KING. SELL A RAILTON, Limited, high-olass 
Printers and Publishers. 18, Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet 
Street, E.C., havespealally-built Rotary and other fast Machine! 
for printing illustrated or other Publications and specially-built 
Machines for fast folding and oovering 8, 16, 94, or 33-page 
Journals at one operation. 

Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to oommenoe 
New Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offloes free. Adver¬ 
tising and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone 60191. Telegraph “ Africanism, London." 


T YPE-WRITING promptly and aoonratelv 

done 10 iL per 1,000 words Samples and references. 
Multl-Copiea.—Address, Miss E. M., 18. Mortimer Creeoent, N W 


TO AUTHOR8.—Publishing under a new and safe system, 
as reoommended by the Authors’ Society.—Pull particulars 
on application. 

■\TR. R. A. EVERETT (late Manager W. 

Thacker A Co.) has COMMENCED BUSINESS on his 
OWN ACCOUNT, and will be glad to hear from Authors with 
MSS. ready. Speciality—Sport, Travel, and Technical Works. 
Twenty years’ business experience. 

42, Essex Street, Strand. W.C. 


MTJDIE’S LIBRARY 

(LIMITED). 


SUBSCRIPTIONS for S Months, 6 Months, 
and 12 Months 

CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 


THE BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS 
of the SEASON ARE NOW in 
CIRCULATION. 

Prospectuses of Terms free on application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 

Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always ON SALE 
(Second Hand). Also a large Selection of 

BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 

SUITABLE TOR 

BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING 
PRESENTS. 


»0 to 84, NEW OXFORD STREET; 

Ml, Brompton Road, B.W.; 48, Queen Viotoria 
Street, E.O., London ; 


Mot Stock’s New Publications. 


In famy 8do. bound in buckram, and printed on pood paper 
with broad margin for iVo/ss, £1 7a 6d. net. 

NOW READY. 

The Mew ( Thirteenth ) Volume of 

BOOK-PRICES CURRENT. 

Being: a Record of the Prloes at whioh Books 
have been sold at Auotlon, the Titles and De¬ 
scriptions In Full, the Catalogue Numbers, the 
Names of the Pure has era, and Speoial Notions 
containing the Prloes for the Season 1890. 

The New Volume contains an introduction in which it recorded 
the characteristics of the sales of 1899. It also furnishes a forecast 
of the tastes of collectors , and of the prices of the future 

" ’ Book-Prices Current ’ is a trustworthy Guide and a refe 
once book of the greatest value.”— Athenaum. 

“The book-lover is a man content with small satisfactions. 
If he cannot afford the volume he oovets, he can at least enjoy 
the delirious delight of reading about it, watohing its value in 
the auction-room, and finding out how much it fetched in the 
past”— SL James s (Jazette. 

Some of the earlier Volumes of “ Book-Prices Current ” are 
out of print, and greatly advanced in price. Information con¬ 
cerning these can be had on application to the Publisher; the 
more recent ones con still be had at the published price. 


NEW VOLUME OF VERSE. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, price 3a 6d. 

80NQ8 and 80NNET8. By 

NORLEY CHESTER. Author of “Dante Vignette*" 
“ Stories from Dante,” Ac. 


In demy 8vo, cloth. Illustrated, price 2s. 6d. 

The STRUCTURE of the BRAIN. 

How to Understand and Cultivate Intellectual Power. By 
ALBERT WIL80N, M.D. With 37 Illustrations. 

“These pages combine scientific precision with popular 
explanation; there is light on anatomy, and counsel for life 
and happiness. Questions of heredity and the treatment of 
crime are considered, so that the book will have attractions for 
varied circles of readers. A series of illustrations simplify the 
subj ect."— Christian. 

Bound in parchment, price Is. 

A NOCTURNE. 

Scknk: A Village Church is a Broad and Pleasant 
Valley or Dartmoor. 

THE WIND—AN ORGAN-THE MUSICIAN. 

By H. N. 


L ITERARY RESEARCH. — A Gentleman, 

experienced in Literary Work, and who has access to the 
British Museum Reading Room, is open to arrange with 
Author or any person requiring assistance in Literary Re¬ 
search, or in seeing Work through the Press. Translations 
undertaken <r^m French, Italian, or Spanish. —Apply, by 
letter, to D. C. Dallas, 151, Strand, London, W.C. 


And 10-12, Barton Arcade, MiNOHiana. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Patemoeter Row, London, E.C. 


PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS 


ESTABLISHED 1801. 


B 


IRKBECK BANK, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 


TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the mini¬ 
mum monthly balanoea, when not drawn below £ 100 . 

8TOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


TO 

“THE ACADEMY.” 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums 
on deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 


The following have appeared, and the numbers containing some of them can still be 
obtained; or Complete Sets may be had separately for 3s. 6d.:— 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A BOUSE 

roa TWO GUINEA* ru MONTH. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

roa FITS SHILLINGS PKR MONTH. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full partioulsm, post free 
FRANCIS RAVEN8CR0FT. Manager. 


“THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 

New Series. No. 5 , 

All readers attempting this week’s 
Competition (described fully on page 
Did) must out out this Coupon 
and enclose it with their reply. 


BEN JONSON. 

JOHN KEATS. 

SIR JOHN SUCKLING. 

TOM HOOD. 

THOMAS GRAY. 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 
LEIGH HUNT. 

LORD MACAULAY. 

ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

S. T. COLERIDGE. 

CHARLES LAMB. 

MICHAEL DRAYTON. 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 
SAMUEL PEPYS. 

EDMUND WALLER. 

WILKIE COLLINS. 


JOHN MILTON. 

WILLIAM COWPER. 

CHARLES DARWIN. 

ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 

HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 
ANDREW MARVELL. 

ROBERT BROWNING. 

THOMAS CARLYLE. 

PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 

CHARLES DICKENS. 

JONATHAN SWIFT. 

WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 
WILLIAM BLAKE. 

SIR RICHARD STEELE. 

ALEXANDER POPE. 

DOUGLAS JERROLD. 

FRANCIS BACON. 

HENRIK IESEN. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


HISTORY AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Second Edition, Revised. 

ROMAN SOCIETY in the LAST CENTURY of the 

WESTERN EMPIRE. Bp SAMUEL DILL, M.A., Profewor of Greek in 
Queen’* College. Belfast. Extra crown 8vo, Me. 6*1. net. 
ortho*.—" We think it ii not too mneh to mj that this ti the beet hook which ha* yet 
• npvared in English on the la tee t phase* of the ancient World in Wee tern Europe.’* 

Literature .—** As a whole the book ie thoroughly tatisfactory. and ie likely to be regarded 
in future es indispensable for the student of thia perixL" 

ARCHEOLOGICAL H ANDBOOK8.—New Volumes. 

Edited by Professor PERCY GARDNER and Profeaeor F. W. KEL8EY. 

THE ROMAN FESTIVALS of the PERIOD of the 

REPUBLIC. An Introduction to the Study of the Religion of the 
Romans. By W. WARDK FOWLER, M.A., Fellow and Sab-Rector of 
Lincoln College, Oxford. Extra crown Mvo, 6a. [Oet. 81. 

A HANDBOOK of GREEK and ROMAN COINS. 

By G. F. HILL, of the Department of Coins and Medals in the British 
Museum. With 16 Collotype Plates. Extia crown 8vo, 9s. [Oct. 81. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

ROBERT GR0S8ETE8TE, BISHOP of LINCOLN. 

A Contribution to the Religions, Political, and Intellectual History of the 
Thirteenth Century. By FRANCIS SEYMOUR STEVENSON, M.P. 
8to, 10s. net. 

Speaker.—“ Mr. Stevenson's book is at least interesting. It is even more instructive, for 
H tolls much about the religions and intellectual history of that age. and it olearly defines 
Gruesetestc's contribution to the progress of humanity." 

SOME ACCOUNT of the MILITARY, POLITICAL, 

•nd SOCIAL LIFE of the Right Hon. JOHN MANNERS, MARQUIB of 
GRANBY. P.C., M.P., D.C.L., Commander-In-Chief of the British Forces, 
Master-General of the Ordnance, Colonel of the Royal Horae Guards, 
Colonel-in-Chief of the Re tri merit of Artillery and Corps of Engineers, and 
Governor of the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. By WALTER 
EVELYN MANNERS. Portrait and Plans. 8vo, 18a. net. 

EDUOATIONAL. 

PASSAGES for GREEK TRANSLATION for 

LOWSR FORMS. By G. H. PEACOCK. M.A., and E. W. W. BELL, 
M.A., Assistant Masters at Eastbourne College. Pott 8vo, Is. 6d. 

[Kluczvtabt Classics. 
Seventh Edition now ready. 

A COURSE of ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL PHYSI- 

OLOGY and HISTOLOGY. By Sir M. FOSTER, K.C.B., and J. N. 
LANGLEY, D.Sc. Seventh Ediiion. Edited by J. N. LANGLEY, D.8c., 
and L. E. SHORE, M.D. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

MACMILLAN’S SCIENCE CLASS-BOOKS. 

NEW VOLUME8. 

Adapted to the South Kenoington SyUabueet. 

ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS. 

By FRANK CASTLE, M.I.M.E., Mechanical Laboratory, Royal College 
of Science, South Kensington. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

MAGNETISM and ELECTRICITY for BEGINNERS 

By H. E. HADLEY. B.Sc. Lond., Associate of Royal College of Science, 
London, Head Master of the Kidderminster School of Science. Globe 
8vo, 2s. 6d. 

BOTANY for BEGINNERS. By Ernest Evans, 

Natural Science Master, Mechanics’ Institute and Technical Schools, 
Burnley. Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

(8ection I.) An Elementary Course of Phvsic* and Chemistry adapted 
to the 8yllabus of the Science and Art Department. By Prof. R. A. 
GREGORY and A. T. SIMMONS, B.Sc. Lond. Globe 8vo, 2s. 0d. 

EXERCISES in PRACTICAL PHYSICS for 

8CHOOL8 of SCIENCE. By R. A. GREGORY, Professor of Astronomy, 
Queen’s College, London, Oxford University Extension Lecturer; and 
A. T. SIMMONS, B.Sc. Lond., Associate of the Royal College of Science, 
London. In Two Parts. Part I., First Year’s Course. Globe 8vo, 2s. 

HEAT, for ADVANCED STUDENTS. By Edwin 

RDSER, A.R.C.Sc. Lond. Globe 8vo, Is. 6d. 

INORGANIC CHEMI8TRY for ADVANCED 

STUDENTS. By Sir HRNRY R08C0E, F.R.S., end Dr. A. HARDEN. 
With 64 Illustrations in the Text. Globe 8vo, 4s. 0d. 

PRACTICAL PLANE and SOLID GEOMETRY for 

ADVANCED STUDENTS, including GRAPHIC STATICS. By J. 
HARRISON, M.I.M.K., Abboo. M.Innt.C.E., end G. A. BAXANDALL, 
Assistant in Mechanics and Mathematics at the Royal College of Science, 
London. Globe 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

CHEMISTRY for ORGANISED SCHOOLS of 

SCIENCE. By 8. PARRISH, B.Sc., A.B.C.S (Lond.), Central Higher 
Grade Schocl, Leeds. With Introduction by D. FORSYTH, D.Sc., 
Principal of the Central Higher Grade School, Leeds. Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


FCTION. 

RUDYARD KIPLING'S NEW VOLUME. 

TWENTY-FIFTH THOUSAND. 

STALKY & CO. 

Extra crown 8vo, red cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

EGERTON OASTLE’8 NEW NOVEL. 

YOUNG APRIL. 

Dlostretad. Crown 8 to, gilt top, 6s. 


New story by the Author of ‘ MORRIOK BUOKLER.’ 

SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 

MIRANDA OF THE BALCONY. 

By A. E. W. MASON. 

Crown 8ro, gilt top, 6a. 

Breaker.— ' A book which U lure of eueoeae, and of e deeerved luooese.* 

Daily Graphic.—"' An excellent etory." 


IBOth THOUSAND IN ENGLAND AND AMEMOA. 

RICHARD CARVEL. 

By WIN8TOM CHURCHILL. 

Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 

Westminster OxuetU “ Mr. Churchill ooiaiu himself excellently in this capital tale of 
his undertakiug. " 

Daily Tslegrapk —“ Full of good things.” 


ROMANOE OF A TURKISH HARIM. 

VALDA HANEM. 

By DAISY HUGH PRYCK, Author of “ Goddess** Three.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

F. MARION ORAWFORD’S NEW NOVEL. 

VIA CRUCIS; a Romance of the Seeond 

Crusade. Crown 8vo, 6s. [In November. 


HENRY WORTHINGTON, Idealist. By Margaret 

8HERWOOD. Crown hvo, 6s. 

Boston Herald.— ’ An an usual It interesting book, and a strong one.” 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 

Sixpenny leeue Now Reeuly. 

HUGH THOMSON’S ILLUSTRATED FAIRY BOOK. 

JACK the GIANT KILLEB. With 16 Fall-Page 

Coloured Illustrations, and 16 Decorated Text Pages by HUGH 
THOMSON. In Coloured Pictorial Wrapper. 

Guardian.-.*'A highly oomic Jack the Giant Killer, with some of the cleverest illustra¬ 
tions we hare seen." 

MRS. MOLESWORTH’S NEW VOLUME. 

Illustrated by Hugh Thomson. 

THIS and THAT: a Tale of Two Times. Crown 

8vo, 4s. 6d. 

BEASTS: Thnmb-nail Studies in Pets. By 

WARDLAW KENNEDY. With nnmeroas Illustrations. Pott 4to, Is. 6il. 

THE BRAVEST of THEM ALL. By Mrs. Edwin 

HOHLER. Illustrated by Ohas. E. Brock. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

[October 31. 

The DRUMMER’S COAT. By the Hon. J. Fortes- 

CUE, Author of " The Story of a Red Deer.” Illustrated by H. M. 
Brock. Pott 4to, 4s. 6d. [November 3. 

The BOOK of PENNY TOYS. Poems and Pictures. 

By MABBL DEARMER, printed in Colours by Edmund Evans. 4to. 6s. 

[N vember 7. 


PHILOSOPHY AND ECONOMICS. 

THE SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY of RODBERTUS. By 

E. C. K. GONNER, M.A., Brunner Profeg-r c p Economic Science at 
University College, Liverpool. 8vo, 7s. 6d. l 4 

NEW WORK BY WILLIAM SMART, M.A. 

THE DISTRIBUTION of INCOME. By William 

SMART, M.A., D.Phil., LL. D., Adam Smith Professor of Political Economy 
in the University of Glasgow. Extra crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

Uandu»tsr Courier.—’’ No epitome of the book will do justice to Dr. Smart’s lucid reason 
log. or convey a proper idea of tfie profundity of his investigation." 


Number I. now ready. A NEW QUARTERLY THEOLOGICAL JOURNAL 

JOURNAL OF THEOLOGICAL STUDIES. 


SUBSCRIPTION , lOt. net per annum, payable in advance; or 8m. net per Number. 


8T. 

by Robxrt Bridges.— THE ACTS o> .uu *. «. v..xxiv. u .u —--—-—-- - - - -- - „ T , T , 

RARLY DATE, by the Rev. R. B. Rackhah.— DOCUMENTS: THE SACRAMENTARY of 8ERAPION of THMUIS. Pnit I., by tho Rev. 1. E. Hhk.htvjav - 
NOTES, by Prof. W. M. Ramsay, the Rev. K. Lake, and C. H. Tvbxku.— REVIEWS.—CHRONICLE of RECENT OLD TESTAMEN1 and PATRI8T1G 
LITERATURE. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 


Digiti: ^, y boogie 
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OLIPHANT, ANDERSON & FERRIER’S LIST. 

FAMOUS JAMES HOGG (the Ettriek Shepherd), with TANNAHILL, 

■ nan www MOTHER WILL, smd THOM. By Sir 6 EOKOE DOUGLAS, Bart., Author 

CPflTC of “ T1 *e Blnokwood Group,” 4c. 

vllv 10 “ A very sympathe'tc biography which bring* Hogg before us m he was—farmer, 

poet, and story-writer.”— Academy. 

SERIES. WILLIAM WALLACE. By Professor Mubisok. 


30 vole, 
published. 

Cloth, Is. 6 d.; 
cloth Rilt, 2 s. ttd. 


KING ROBERT the BRUCE. By Professor Mcjrison. 

The Bookman says: " Mr. Murison's two monographs between them oonstitnte the 
best and most succinct account of the Scottish War of Independence that has yet been 
published.*’ 


SIR THOMAS URQUHART, of Cromartie, 1611-1660 By John 

_WI LCOCK, M.A., B.D.* Ler wick. Large crown 8 vo. with Portrait and Illustrati on*, p ric e 6 s. 

MARIA BILL’S SONGS of TWO HOMES. By Mabia Bell, Author of 

Q«|r|| a “ The Country Ministers Love 8 torv.” Price 3s. «d., sateen cloth, silt top. 

rllCMva “ Marked bya fine simplicityandcLastenessof expression .”—Aberdeen Free P rest. 


THE TRANSFORMATION Of HAWAII. How Fifty Years of Mission Work 

gave a Christian Nation to the World. Tol l for Young People. By HELEN M. BRAIN. Price 
3s. 6 d., with numerous Illustrations. “ Certainly it is a marvellous Kory.”— British Weekly. 


COPYRICHT 

NOVELS. 

28 . each. 

NEW SERIES. 


MADELINE POWER. By A. W. Marchmont. 

“ A very effective and well-writien story.”— Acaiemy. 

A FAIR NORWEGIAN. By Andrew Stewart. 

“ A strange but charming story.”— Liverpool Poet. 

JAMES INWICK, PLOUGHMAN and ELDER. 

P. HAY HUNTER, Author of “John Armiger’s Revenge,” Ac. 


DR. WHYTE’S BIBLE CHARACTERS. Ahithophel to Nehemiah. Com- 

pleting the Old Testament Character*. By ALEXANDER WHYT E, D.D. Post 870 , 3s. 6 d. 

Rimma FORETOKENS of IMMORTALITY. Studies ‘ for the Hour 

BOOKS when the Immortal Hope burns low in the Heart.” By NEWELL DWIGHT 

HILLIS, of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. Cloth, Is. 

B* A MAN’S VALUE to SOCIETY. Studies in Self-culture 

and Character. Price 3a. 0d. 

DR. HILLIS. THE INVESTMENT of INFLUENCE. A Study of Social 

Sympathy and Servioe. Price 3s. 6 d. 

OLIPHANT, ANDEBSON & FERRIER, London and Edinburgh. 


RED POTTAGE. 

A New Novel by MARY CHOLMONDELEY, Author of “ Diana Tempest,” 
is Now Ready at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 6s. 

THE COLOSSUS. 

By MORLEY ROBERTS, Author of “A Son of Empire,” is Now Ready at 
all Libraries and Booksellers’. 6s. 

London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Bedford Street, Strand. 

PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS TO “ THE ACADEMY.” 


The following have appeared, and the numbers containing tome of them can still be 
obtained; or Complete Sets maybe had separately for 3 s. 6d.:— 


BEN JONSON. 

JOHN KEATS. 

SIR JOHN SUCKLING. 

TOM HOOD. 

THOMAS GRAY. 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 
LEIGH HUNT. 

LORD MACAULAY. 

ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

8 . T. COLERIDGE. 

CHARLES LAMB. 

MICHAEL DRAYTON. 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 
SAMUEL PEPYS. 

EDMUND WALLER. 

WILKIE COLLINS. 


JOHN MILTON. 

WILLIAM COWPER. 

CHARLES DARWIN. 

ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 

I HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 
ANDREW MARVELL. 

ROBERT BROWNING. 

THOMAS CARLYLE. 

I PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 

' CHARLES DICKENS, 
i JONATHAN SWIFT. 

! WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 

I WILLIAM BLAKE, 
i SIR RICHARD STEELE. 

: ALEXANDER POPE. 

DOUGLAS JERROLD. 

FRANCIS BACON. 

HENRIK IBSEN. 




THE LEISURE HOUR 
THE LEISURE HOUR 
THE LEISURE HOUR 

1* a Magazine of Literature, Information, and Amusement 
for all who are able to read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest 
that which will inform u well as interest. 

NOVEMBER PART NOW READY. 6d. 

NOVEMBER PARI NOW READY. 6d. 

NOVEMBER PART NOW READY. 6d. 

Among the CONTRIBUTORS to th« LEISURE HOUR 
for Novkmbjcr are 

The EARL of ABERDEEN. Sir WALTER BESANT. 

Sir HENRY CAMPBELL- The Rev. J. W. HORSLEY. 

BANNERMAN. M.P. I The PROCURATOR-FI3GAL* 

The PROVuST of TRINITY of GLASGOW. 

COLLEGE, DUBLIN. FRANK DADD, R.I. 

The HEADMASTER of F. C. TILNtY 
RUGBY SCHOOL. I CHRISTIAN BURKE. 

The HIGH MA8TER of 8T. Right H<*. JAMES BRYCE. 

PAUL’S SCHOOL. D.C.L., M.P. 

The MASTER of DULWICH T. W. OOULDERY. 

COLLEGE. E. RENTOUL E9LER. 

The HEADMASTER of LEYS W. RAINEY. 

SCHOOL, CAMBKI l GE. W. J. GORDON. 

The HEADMA8TERof MILL BEATRICE M. HICKS. 

HILO SCHOOL. HAROLD COPPING. 

The SriPENDIARY MAGIS- MICHAEL A. MORRISON. 
TRATE of the CITY of C0N8TANCE SUTCLIFFE. 
BIRMINGHAM. j E. HARRISON BARKER. 

The Rev. D. L. RITCHIE. ! W. B. NORTHROF. 

ROBERT ANDERSON, E»q., R. A. GREGORY. F.R.A.& 
C.B. J. MUNRO. 

WILLIAM STEVENS. j C. H. IRWIN, M.A. 

THE LEISURE HOUR EISTEDDFOD. 

THE LEISURE HOUR EISTEDDFOD. 

THE LEISURE HOUR EISTEDDFOD. 

50 GUINEAS offered In Prizes for Com- 

petition* in Essays, Chew, Music, Painting, Needlework, 
Ac. See the LEISURE HOUR for November. Now 
Ready. Price 6d. 

SIR WALTER BESANT 
SIR WALTER BESANT 
SIR WALTER BESANT 
SIR WALTER BESANT commences a 

New Serial Story in the LEISURE HOUR for November. - 
Now Ready. Price 6d. 

THE ALABASTER BOX 
THE ALABASTER BOX 
THE ALABASTER BOX 

Sir WALTER BESANTS New Story iu the LEISURE HOUR 
for November. Now Ready. Price 6d. 

Published at 56, Paterwoster Row, Lokdon, 
and sold everywhere. 

BOOKS: WHAT and HOW to READ. 

See the Right Hon. JAMES BRYCE'S P*i>er in the 
LfcISURE HOUR for Novkmhlr. Now Ready. Price Sd. 
Fifty Guinean in Prizes fjr Men and Women 

WIVES, MOTHERS, and MAIDS read 

the LEISURE HOUR for correspondence on all things 
that interest you. New Volume commences iu November. 
Fifty Guineas in Prize* for Music, Chess. Painting, Needle 
work. Ac. 

BETTING 

BETTING 

BETTING 

IMPORTANT STATEMENTS specially 

contributed by the Earl of Aberdeeu—Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, M.P.—'The Provost of Trinity College, Dublin 
- The H tan master of Rugby School—The High Master of 
St. Paul’# Scnool—The Master of Dulwich College—The 
Headmaster of Leys School. Cambridge—The Headmaster 
of Mill Hill School—The Stipendiary Magistrate of the City 
of Birmingham—The Rev. I). L. Ritchie. Newca*tle-on- 
Tyne— Rjliert Anderson. Esq., C.B.—The Rev. J. B. Horalety 
—The Procurator-Fiscal of Glasgow. 

CHESS 

CHESS 

CHESS 

CHESS-PLAYERS. All chess-players 

should obtain the LEISURE HOUR for November. Ten 
Guineas art offered in Prizes for Problem Solving and 
Brilliant (Janies. Now ready. Price Sd. 

Published at *»8, Paternoster Row, Lomeon, 
ami sold everywhere. 
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J. NISBET & 00/8 N EW LIST. 

A HISTORY of ITALIAN UNITY 
1814 - 1871 . 

By BOLTON KINO. M.A. In * vols., demy 870 , with Maps and Plana, 
2 is. net. 

" There ia a breadth of view, a political graap, a remarkably quick and 

shrewd judgment running all through these volnmea.We must pronounce 

.his work of Mr. Bolton King to be the history of the Italian movement. 

laithful. Bound, and just.” — Spectator. 

■'A great success.honestly achieved.”— Daily Chronicle. 

J. H. FRERE and his FRIENDS. 

Letters and Papers from an old Muninunt Boom. Edited by 
Q. FEiSTING. Demy 8 vo, 10s. net. 

" Letters such as these.take us behind the scenes, at one of the most 

interesting periods of our nation’s history.”— Vcottman* 

DANTON: A STUDY, 

By HI LAIRS BELLOC, B.A., late Scholar of Balliol College. 

Demy 8 vo, with Photogravure Portrait, 16s. 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 

IMPORTANT NEW WORK RV TMR AUTHOR OP " DEEDS THAT 
WON THE EMPIRE.” 

In 4 vole., crown 8vo. With Portraits, Facsimiles, and Plana, fir. each. 

HOW ENGLAND SAYED EUROPE: 

The Story of the Great War (1793-1815 
By W. H. FITOHETT, LL.D., 

Author of “ Deeds that Won the Empire,” “ Fight, for the Flag,” Ao. 

VOL. I., PROM THE LOW OOUNTRIES TO EOVPr, 

Will be published on Nov. 4tb, and the remaining Volumes at intervals. 

NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE CRUISE OF THE CACEALOT." 
JUST PUBLISHED. With 8 Full-Page IUuatrationa specially drawn by 
AgTHVB Twidli. Large post 8vo, 8s. fid. 

THE LOO of a SEA WAIF: Being Recollections 

of the First Four Tears of My Sea Life. By FRANK T. BULLEN, 
F.R.Q.S., Author of “ The Oraise of the Cachalot," “ Idylls of the Sea,” 
to. 

Daily Mail.—" The adventures of a cabin boy are told with a simple direct¬ 
ness which now and again persuades you to think of Defoe and ‘ Colonel Jack,' 
while the truth of the log ia evident from drat to last,” 


“ A pieoe of real tragedy, given with admirable restraint and eloquence.” 

Spectator. 

“ We greet Mr. Belloc as a rising star in the world of letters.One is 

amazed at this book coming from so yonng a writer.”— Literature. 


NEW STORIBS. 

IN THE YEAR OF WATERLOO 

A Story for Boys. By O. V. CAINE, Author of “Face to Face with 
Napoleon.” Extra crown 8 vo, 6 s. 

** A rattling good gtory, founded on authentic history.charmingly 

illustrated.”— Uuilook. 

ALL SORTS. ALL SORTS. 

By L. T. MEADE. Extra crown 8 vo, fie. 

“We heartily commend Mr. Meade's charming talc .”—Aberdeen Free Press. 


3. NISBET Jt 00., Ltd., 21, Berners Street, London. 


NOW BEADY. 

THE BOOK OF THE HOUR. 

THE LAST BOER WAR. 

By H. RIDER HAOQARD. 

Paper oover, la. 

THE ENQLMH BOOKMAN’S LIBRARY.—Vol. I. 

Edited by A. W. POLLARD. 

ENGLISH EMBROIDERED BOOKBINDING. By Cyril 

DAVENPORT, F. 8 .A. With 6 Plates in Colours and over 40 in Black 
and White. Demy 4to, 10s. 6 d. net. 

BOOKS ON EGYPT AND CHALD>EA. 

E. A. WALLIS BUDGE, M.A-, Litt.D., D.LiL, Keeper of the Egyptian and 
AfSyrian Antiquities in the British Museum; and L. W. KING, M.A., 
Assistant in the Department of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in the 
British Museum. 

Crown 8 vo, 3s. 6 d. net. 

Vol. I. EGYPTIAN IDEAS of FUTURE LIFE. With 

8 Illustrations. [Note readv 

Vol. II. EGYPTIAN MAGIC. With 20 Illustrations. 

Vol. III. EGYPTIAN LANGUAGE. C * 

Vol. IV. BABYLONIAN RELIGION. tshortiy. 

THE BEACON BIOGRAPHIES. 

Brief Memoirs of Eminent Americans. Edited by M. A. de WOLFF HOWE. 
Imperial 32mo, 2s. fid. net per vol. 

The fMowing volumes are note ready:— 

PHILLIPS BROOKS. By M. A. de Wolff Howe. 
DAVID G. FARRAGUT. By James Barnes. 

ROBERT E. LEE. By W. P. Trent. 

JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL By Edward Everett 

HALL, Jr. 

DANIEL WEBSTER. By Norman Hapgood. 

A VISIT to the RUSSIANS in CENTRAL ASIA. 

By ISABELLE MARY PHIBBS. With many Illustrations and Maps. 
Post 8 vo, 6 s. net. 

NEW VOLUME OF VERSE BY LADY LINDSAY. 

THE APOSTLE of the ARDENNES. By Lady Lindsay. 

Fcap. 8 vo, 3s. 6 d. net. 

London : 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., 
Paternoster House, Charing Cross Road, W.C, 


Ltd., 


Also by Mr. BULLEN. Crown 8 vo, paper cover. Is.: cloth, Is. 6 d. 

THE WAT THEY HAVE in the NAVT. A Day- 

to-Day Reoord of the Recent Naval Manoeuvres. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “POT POURRI FROM A SURREY 
GARDEN.” 

SECOND IMPRESSION. Large crown 8 vo, 7a fid. 

MOEE POT-POURRI from a SURREY GARDEN. 

By Mrs. O. W. EARLE, Author of ** Pot-Pourri from a Surre 3 r Garden.” 
Punch.— ‘‘This second volume has all the charm of the first. It is just the 
friendly chat of a lady who has not only read book*, but knows all about her 
kitchen, and, if possible, more about the garden she loves. On each, soutd 
useful information is pleasantly conveyed .’ 1 

VOL. n. OF MR. ROBERT BRIDGES* COLLECTED WORKS. 

ON NOVEMBER 1st. Small post 8 vo, 0s. 

THE POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT BRIDGES. 

Volume IL Contents:—Shorter Poems; New Poems; Notes, 

REVISED, ENLARGED, AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

ON NOVEMBER 1st. With Frontispiece, large crown 8 vo, 7s, fid, 

COLLECTIONS and RECOLLECTIONS. By “ One 

WHO HAS KEPT a DIARY.” 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “DEBORAH OF TOD'S.” 
JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8 vo, fis. 

ADAM GRIGSON. By Mrs. de la Pasture, Author 

of “ Deborah of Tod’s,” Ac. 


ALL INTERESTED IN SOUTH AFRICA 

SHOULD READ 

JESS: a Story of the Boer War of 1881. By H. 

RIDER HAGGARD. Illustrated and Revised Edition. Crown 8 vo, 3s. 6 (L 
Pall Mall Gazette.—** The story is a capital one, and the interest never 
flags for a moment. The author knows his ground thoroughly, and his vivid 
descriptions of Transvaal soenery, and his clever sketches of the inhabitants, 
are all admirable.’* 

RHODESIA and IIS GOVERNMENT. By H. C. 

THOMSON, Author of •• The Chitral Campaign ** and of " The Outgoing 
Turk.’* With 8 Illustrations and a Map, crown 8 vo, 10s. 6 d. 

Spectator .—'“We do not hesitate to say that, however fully a man thinks 
himself informed on South African affairs, he will do well to study Mr. 
Thomson’s book. Its width of view, its reasonableness, its moderation, and its 
common sense give a high claim upon the attention of all those who have to 
deal with the South African problem.” 


NOVELS BY ANNA HOWARTH. 

JAN: an Afrikander. Second Edition. Crown 

8 vo, 08 . 

PaU Mall Gazette .—“ A most interesting book, full of excellent pictures 
of Afrioan and English life......The influence which the nobler or more civilised 

character has on the savage survivals in ‘ Jan ’ is a masterly study. * 

KATRINA: a Tale of the Karoo. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Guardian.—** Interesting from several points of view—as a mere story, as 
a picture of farming life in South Africa, and, lastly, as a study of tho different 
characteristics of Dutch and English settlers.” 

ALSO, READY THIS DAY. 

SWORD and ASSEGAI Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The story recounts the hardships endured and the hairbreadth escapes 
experienced by the earlv settlers at the Cape during the Kaffir outbreak, and 
the authoress vouohes for the accuracy of the incidents described. 


Loudon ; SMITH, ELDEB & CO., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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LQNGMANSJc JO.'S LI8T. 

NEW BOOK BY MB. LECKY. 

THE MAP of LIFE. 

Oonduet and Character. 

By WILLIAM EDWARD HARTPOLK LECKY. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 


BEESLY’S LIFE of DANTON 

KEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

Crown 8to, 6s. 


NEW BOOK BY THE JOINT AUTHOR OF 
“TBREB IN NORWAY." 

PEAKS and PINES. Another 

Norway Book. By J. A. LEES, Joint Author of 
“Three in Norway,” and “B.C. 1887.’* With 63 
Illustrations from Drawings and Photographs by 
the Author. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

SOUTH AFRICAN REC0LLE0- 

TION8. By FLORENCE PHILLIPS (Mrs. Lionel 
Phillips). With 37 Illustrations from Photographs. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. fld. [ ( > n - Tuesday next. 

•** In thiB book Mrs. Lionel Phillips gives a record 
of her recent experience of life in Johannesburg, and 
also her recollections of the events connected with 
the Jameson Raid. 

MR. BLACKBURNES GAMES at 

CHESS. Selected, Annotated, and Arranged by 
Himnelf. Edited. wi«h a Biotrraphical Sketch and 
a Brief HDr/>ry of Blindfold Chess, by P. ANDtfitt- 
SON GRAHAM. Wilh Portrait. 8vo, 7s 6d. net. 

[On Tuesday next. 

This book will contain about 400 games, repre¬ 
senting not only Mr. Blackhurne’s match and tourna¬ 
ment contests, but those wonderful exhibitions of 
blindfold and simultaneous play wherein he is un¬ 
rivalled, and many specimens of that end-play of 
which he is one of the greatest masters. 

THE PEASANTS’ RISING and 

the LOLLARDS. A Collection of UnpnWished 
Document., for mini? an Appendix to " England in 
the Age of Wjcliffe." Edited by EDGAR 
POWELL and G. M. TREVELYAN. 8vo, 6a. net. 

THE ENGLISH RADICALS: an 

Historical Sketch. By C. B. KOYLANOE-KENT. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 0d. 

HIGHER LIFE for WORKING 

PEOPLE: ita Hindrances Dieonased. An Attempt 
to solve some pressing Social Problems, without 
jninsrioe to Capital or Labour. By W. WALKER 
STEPHENS, Author of "The Life and Writinga 
of Turgot.” Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

NEW FICTION. 

NO SOUL ABOVE MONET. By 

WALTER RAYMOND, Author of “Two Men o’ 
Mendip,” Ac. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

SOME EXPERIENCES of an 

IRISH R.M. By E. 05. SOMERVILLE and 
MARTIN ROSS, Authors of "The Real Char¬ 
lotte," “An Irish Consin," “The Silver Fox,” Ac. 
With si Illustrations by O. <E. Somerville. 
Crown 8vo, Os. 

PROBABLE TALES. Edited by 

W. STEBB1NG. Crown Svo. 4s. 6d. 
Scotsm*".—" The stories are ingenious and inter¬ 
esting, and they make a book which should amuse 
everyone who takes it np." 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

No. 390. OCTOBER, 1899. fls. 

The BLUE and WHITE NILES. I BISMARCK. 
The NOVEMBER METEORS. | CONNKMARA. 
OLD-AGE RELIEF. I The INNS of COURT. 
SOME TENDENCIES of PROSE STYLE. 

The ANGLO-INDIAN NOVELIST. 

The late LORD SKLBORNK as a STATESMAN. 
SAINT VINCENT I)E PAUL. 

GREAT BRITAIN and SOUTH AFRICA. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 

NOVEMBER, 1899.— Price Sixpence.— Contests. 

ONE of OURSELVES. By L. B. Walpord, Author 
of “Mr. Smith,” Ac. Chapters I.-III. 

A GRANDDAUGHTER of LADY MARY WORTLEY 
MONTAGU. By Mrs. Lise. 

DIALOGUE—ASS and SNAKE. By Miss Eva Goai- 

THE* TRAGEDY at LABURNUM VILLA. By Miss 
Ellbn Ada Smith. 

POT-HERBS. By Bov. John Vacohas, M.A. 
PAR80N KELLY. By A. E.W. Mason and Ahdhiw 
Lano. (Concluded.) 

AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Ahdbxw Lano. 


An Edition de Luxe of the Works f the 
ate 

Mtjor G. J. WHYTE-MELYILLE. 

XDITID BT THE 

Ht. Hon. SIR HERBERT MAXWELL, 
Bart., M.P. 

Demy Svo, gilt tops, 10s. 6d. net. 

Phe volumes are printed from new type on band-made 
paper, specially manufactured for this edition, and 
handsomely bound in buckram with gilt tops. 
Coloured Frontispieoe ou Japanese Vellum and other 
lfnli-Page llluatrationa by well-known Artists. 


Volume IX.—BLACK BUT COMELY. Illustrated 
by H. M. Brock. f Now ready. 

„ X.—THE BROOKES OF BRIDLEMERE. 

Illustrated by Fred Roe. [eAorfly. 


ALREADY published. 

Volume I.—RIDING KPCOLLECHONS. Illustrated 
by Hugh Thomson. 

„ II.—KATERFELTO. Illustrated by Q. H. 
Jalland. 

„ III.—UNCLE JOHN. Illustrated by E. Cald¬ 
well and H. M. Brock. 

„ IV.—MARKET HARBOROUGH. Illustrated 
by Hugh Thomson. 

„ V.—CONTSAB'ND. Dlustrated by Bernard 

Partridge. 

„ VI.—M OR N. Illustrated by C. E. Brock. 

„ VII.—TILBURY NO-GO. Illustrated by E. 
Caldwell. 

„ VIII.—SONGS AND VERSES and BONES 
AND I. Illustrated by B. M. Brock. 


A Book for the Sportsman and Traveller. 

A SUMMER in HIGH ASIA. A 

Bummer Ramble through Baltistau and Ladakh. 
By Capt. F. B. S. ADAIR (late Bitie Brigade), 
Author of “ Bport in “ Ladakh.” With a Chapter 
on Central Asian Trade by Capt. B. H. Godfrey, 
late British Joint Commissioner at Leh. Illus¬ 
trated by a series of beautiful Photographs and 
Drawings taken on the spot, and a Map of the 
route. Medium 8vo, doth extra, 12s. Od. net. 

WITH SAMPSON THROUGH the 

WAR. By W. A. M. GOODE. An Acoount of 
the Naval Operations of the North Atlantic 
Squadron during the Bpanish War of 1898. With 
Coapters specially contributed by Rear-Admiral 
Sampson, U.S.N., Capt. It. D. Evans, U.S.N., and 
Commander C. C. Todd, U.B.N, Witn Portraits 
of Naval Officers, Illustrations and Maps. Demy 
Svo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 1 

THE IMPERIAL RUSSIAN NAVY 

By FRED T. JANE, Author of “ All the World's 
Fighting Ships ” (Naval Annual), “ The Torpedo 
in Peace and War.” Inventor of the Jane Naval 
War Game (Naval Kriegspiel), Ac., Ac. With 
150 Illustrations from Sketches and Drawings by 
the Author and from Photographs. Royal Svo, 
cloth, 30s. net. 

THE TORPEDO in PEACE and 

WAR. By FRED T. JANE, Author of “Blake 
of the Rattlesnake ** “ All the World’s Fighting 
Ships/’ Inventor or the Jane Naval War Game, 
Ac. With about 30 Full-Page and a great many 
smaller Illustrations, the greater part of which 
are reproductions of Sketches made at Sea on 
board Torpedo Craft by the Author. Oblong 
folio, cloth gilt, 10s. 0d. 

An Important New and Revised Edition with 
Illustrations. 

THE CARLSBAD TREATMENT. 

and How to Carry It Out Anywhere. By LOUIS 
TARLETON YOUNG, M.D. A valuable book of 
Reference for Doctors and Patients. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 

BLAKE of the “ RATTLESNAKE.’ 

Or, (he Man who Saved England. A Story of 
Torpedo Warfaro in 189—. By FRED T. JANE. 
Illustrated by the Author. Large crown 8vo, 
3a. 6d. 

THE CAPTAIN of the “MARY 

ROSE.” Bv W. LAIRD CLOWES, Author of 
“The Naval Pocket Book." lUnstrated by the 
Chevalier de Martino and Fred T. Jane. Seventh 
Edition. Demy Svo, doth, 6a. 

“ The moat notable book of the aeaaon.”— Standard. 

THE 0ITY of GOLD. By Edward 

MARKWICK. niuatrated by H. Piffard. Large 
crown Svo, 3a. 6d. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
London, New York, and Bombay. 


W. THACKER & CO., 2, Creed Lane, E.0. 


NOW READY. 

VoL I., super-royal 8 vo, prioe, cloth, 20 a. net; 
half-leather, 259. net. 

(TO BB COHPLXTXD IB »OUB VOLDBBS.) 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

BIBLICA: 

A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 

Edited by the Rev. T. K. CHEXNE, M.A., D.D., 

Oriel Professor of tha Interpretation of Holy Soripture 
at Oxford, and formerly Fellow of Batliol College, 
Canon of Rochester; and 

J. SUTHERLAND BLACK, M.A., LL.D„ 

Ass istant Edltir o f th i “ Enoycl optelia Britann’ca '* 
NOW BEADY. 

Damy 8 vo, cloth, 2 vole., prioe 24s. 

THE SOCIAL LIFE OF 
SCOTLAND IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

By the Rev. H. GREY GRAHAM. 

“ Beyond all question they constitute the mo*fc 
readable book dealing comprehensively with Bcolti li 

history that has been published for many years. . 

Thesd two volumes reproduce in a fashion and to an 
extent never before attempted town and country life 
in all its phases as it was lived in Scotland last 
«entnry, and Buch chapters as ‘The Land and the 
People,’ ‘Medical Art and Medical Practic*,’ and 
'Grimes and Punishments’ have all the charm and 
value of historical essays.”— The Speaker. 

“ We can pay the author of these two voluntios no 
higher compliment than by saying that, unless we are 
much mistaken, they will rank as a classic contribu¬ 
tion to the history of Scotland.”— The Daily Chronicle . 

NOW READY. 

In 2 vols., demy 8 vo, cloth, price 183 . net. 

NATURALISM AND 
AGNOSTICISM 

(THE GIFFORD LECTURES). 

Delivered before the University of Aberdeen, in the 
Years 1890-08, 

By JAMES WA.UD, So.D., Hon. LL.D , Edin., 
Professor of Mental Philosophy and Logic in the 
University of Cambridge. 

“A work which docs much to redeem Cambridge as 
a centre of philosophical thought, and which, if we 
mistake not, will prove one of the most important 
contributions to philosophy made in our time in 

England.Indeed, we are unable to think of any 

English work in which so complete a grasp both of 
science and philosophy is shown as in this remarkable 

treatise.If the Gifford bequest had giveu us thia 

work only, its donor would have laid us uuder lasting 
obligations.”— The Spectator. 

“It cannot be doubted that it will have a wide in¬ 
fluence on the higher thought of the country, and may 
even do something to restore to philosophy the promi¬ 
nent place it once occupied in English thought.’ —The 
Athenaum, _ 

NOW READY.] 

Grown 8 vo, doth, prioe 6 a. 

RESEARCHES in the 
HISTORY of ECONOMICS. 

By Prof. E. NYS, LL.D. 

Translated by N. F. and A. R. DRYHURST. 

“A valuable work.”— The Outlook. 

“The volume gives a most instructive account of 
the origins of eco nomic t heory.”— The Scotsman. 

NOW READY. 

Crown 8 vo, cloth, prioe 60 . 

NELL GWYN’S DIAMOND. 

By I. HOOPER, 

Anthor of “ His Grace o’ the Gunne,” “A Minister’s 
Conversion,” Ac. 

“A stirring novel that will make *ahit’ perhaps 
more decided than that achieved by ‘ His Grace o’ the 
Gunne.’ "—Th. Literary World. _ 

NOW READY. 

Crown 8 vo, doth, prioe 2s. 

QUESTIONS FOR WOMEN 
(AND MEN). 

By HON NOR MORTEN. 

With an Introduction by 
Mrs. HENRY FAWCETT, LL.D. 

“A volume of singular interest and exceptional 
force—a volume which we would recommend to all 
whom it conoeras to understand what the French call 
* the question of feminism,’ and that, we take it, means 
all intelligent men and women.”— The Glasgow Herald 

A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London, W, 
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The Literary Week. 

Eisewhebb we speak of the late Mr. Grant Allen, but 
we may here quote the short poem which he printed three 
or four years ago in his Lower Slope». Among the poetry 
of Agnosticism it takes a high place: 

A crowned Caprice is god of this world; 

On bis stony breast are his white wings furled. 

No ear to listen, no eye to see. 

No heart to feel for a man hath he. 

But his pitiless arm is swift to smite; 

And his mute lips utter one word of might; 

’Mid the clash of gentler souls and rougher, 

“ WroDg must thou do, or wrong must suffer.” 

Then grant, oh dumb blind god, at least that we 
Bather the sufferers than the doers be. 

One who knew Mr. Grant Allen as well as any writes to 
us: “The one note of his life I can swear to was his 
absolute sincerity and honesty in all those opinions that 
people have suggested he adopted for the sake of attracting 
attention.” 


Those persons who read two very entertaining and 
vivacious stories The Typewriter Girl and Rosalha, published 
by Messrs. Pearson, and written nominally by Olive Pratt 
Bayner, will have further idea of Mr. Grant Allen’s 
fecundity of invention, for Olive Pratt Bayner and Mr. 
Grant Allen were one and the same. Even professional 
critics were taken in by the pseudonym. One of them 
even went so far aa to urge upon Mr. Grant Bichards, 
his regular publisher (who was in the secret, but did not 
show any signs of it) the value of getting Miss Bayner, 
if possible, to write a story for him. Rosalia, the history 
of a very engaging young Italian variety artiste, is one 
of Mr. Grant Allen’s most brilliant efforts in fiction. 


Mb. John Lame’s appeal against Mr. Justice North’s 
decision in the Walter ( The Times') v. Lane case will be 
heard on Monday. Mr. Lane will be represented bv Mr. 
Augustine Birrell and Mr. Scrutton, the counsel chosen 
by the Publishers’ Association, who have taken up the 
matter. Mr. Birrell’s studies for his recent work on the 
law of copyright have caused him to take the strongest 
interest in the case. 


Owing to a breakdown of health Mr. Pett Bidge has 
been compelled, by doctors’ orders, to give up the work in the 
City which he has hitherto carried on concurrently with the 
production of his stories and sketches. Henceforward he 
will give to writing alone such energy as he is permitted to 
exert. 


Mb. W. D. Howeu.s, after refusing for many years to 
mount the lecture platform, has at last consented, and is 
now beginning a course of fifty lectures in various towns 
in the States. Mr. Howells’s subjects are “ Novels and 
Novel-writing” and “Heroes and Heroines of Fiction,” 


Price Threepence. 

[Registered as a Newspaper.'] 


and he will occasionally interpolate readings from his own 
works. The demand for seats is said to be very great. 
Mr. Cable has also prepared two lectures for the season 
which is now starting, but his subjects are more serious 
and less literary than Mr. Howells’s. One is “ My Vote 
and my Conscience,” and the other “ How to Study the 
Bible.” 


The war has been accused of exercising a prejudicial 
influence on publishers’ activities. The fact that we have 
received this week no fewer than thirty-six new novels 
proves that, so far as stories go, at any rate, the allegation 
is groundless. 


Wrra the issue of the seventh and eighth volumes of 
his great work, Italy and Her Invaders, Dr. Thomas 
Hodgkin sees the completion of a task which has oocupied 
his leisure for twenty-five years. Dr. Hodgkin, like Sir 
John Lubbock and the poet Rogers, is a banker. He is 


nr. THOMAS HODGKrM. 

From a Photograph by Elliot db Fry> 

a member of the firm of Hodgkin, Barnett, Spence, 
Pease & Co., of Newcastle-on-Tyne, and is also a leading 
member of the Society of Friends. His long study of 
ancient warfare thus goes hand-in-hand with a love of 
“ peace in our time.” Dr. Hodgkin has for some years 
been the tenant, under Lord Armstrong, of Bamborough 
Castle, that magnificent Saxon fortress on the iron coast of 
Northumberland, and here, we believe, many pages of his 
reat work have been written. Concurrently with this 
istorv, Dr. Hodgkin has written many papers on theo¬ 
logical and arch ecological subjects. 
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In the new North American Review, Ian Maclaren writes 
of the restless energy of the American people, and inci¬ 
dentally mentions an American friend who spoke to him 
thus concerning the Holy Land: “They may say what 
they like about Jerusalem, but it’s a back number. As I 
am a white man, there’s-not a trolley-car nor a daily news¬ 
paper in the whole place. What Jerusalem wants is a few 
hustlers from the West. I guess they would show the 
oil place a razzle-dazzle.” We have here another instance 
of fact following fiction, for some years before, in The 
Naulahha, Mr. Kipling (or Mr. Woloot Balestier) had made a 
Colorado American remark of India: “They’ve got re¬ 
sources enough. It isn’t as if they had the excuse that the 
country’s poor. It’s a good country. Move the population 
of a lively Colorado town to Ehatore, set up a good local 
paper, organise a board of trade, and let the world know 
what is here, and we’d have a boom in six months that 
would shake the empire. But what’s the use ? They’re 
dead. They’re mummies. They’re wooden images. There 
isn’t enough real, old-fashioned, downright rustle and 
razzle-dazzle, and ‘ git up and git ’ in Gokral Seetaram to 
run a milk-cart.” 

In the same periodical is an article by M. de Blowitz on 
the French Press and the Dreyfus case, set up from cable¬ 
gram. Therein the correspondent of the Time* vividly 
describes the extraordinary license of free speech and false 
speech which is permitted to the Paris journalist. This is 
a ghastly picture of the fate in store for any man who 
takes bis case into a court of law: 

But what is certain is that the Press now has absolute 
impunity, and that nothing can henceforth deprive it of 
this impuuity. Whoever endeavours to escape from it, in 
the tempest it raises, is sure to perish, body and soul. It 
is before the assizes that a person defamed is obliged to 
cite tho journal that attacks him. Nearly always, those 
who have no profession obliging them to undertake the 
struggle, hesitate at the idea of appearing at the assizes. 
Several days before the trial begins, the journal that is 
prosecuted publishes the list of jurymen; and when its 
adversary, already terrified by the solemn surroundings, 
appears in court, it terrifies the jury that is to pronounce 
the verdict. It is very rare for a private person to under¬ 
take such a combat, still more rare to see a judge who 
dares braves a journal to protect a citizen, so that the 
latter, condemned by the acquittal of the journal, leaves 
the court room slandered ana insulted, first of all by the 
journalist, and secondly, dishonoured by the verdict of the 
jury. 

M. be Blowitz’ description of the various papers is 
extremely interesting and informing. He delivers his 
judgments unsparingly, reserving the worst condemnation 
of all for La Croix. Thus: 

I have left, by repugnance rather than by oversight, for 
the end of this study the most abominable, not of French 
journals, but of all the journals published in the French 
language—I mean that poisoned vaseline which is called 
La Croix, and which softly slips under the skin and there 
deposits the virus of hypocrisy, deadly insinuations and 
denunciations. La Croix has at the top of its first page 
the image of Christ crucified; and in each number, in fact, 
it crucifies anew, on its very threshhold, by its abominable 
prose, the gentle Saviour who chased the money-changers 
from the Temple. Each day it Btirred up hatred against 
the unfortunate prisoner at Devil’s Island, and rendered 
suspicious even Die pity which it preached in his favour, 
when the revolt of all hearts had shown the horror of the 
new condemnation. It is an abominable journal, trying 
to supplant all other popular publications, and to dry up 
the pure blood of the French nation. It is an abominable 
journal, and the Catholic Church must be powerfully 
rooted in French hearts to resist such an ally. 

La Croix, however, has just met with a satisfactory reverse, 
for Monsignor Turinaz has not only denounced it for 
certain scurrilous irreverence, but has even appealed to 
Home on the matter. 


An American correspondent informs us that the Poe 
Memorial Association of the University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville, on October 7, unveiled Zolnay’s bust of the 
poet. This ceremony occurred in the library on the fiftieth 
anniversary of Poe’s death. Two meetings were devoted 
to the occasion. In the morning, Dr. C. W. Kent, presi¬ 
dent of the Association, presented the bust, and it was 
officially received by the university. Letters were read 
from fully one hundred literary men and women all over 
the country, and the gathering was a notable one. 

We stated last week that a translation of M. Zola’s 
Fecondite was about to be published under the title 
“ Fruitfulness.” But a hitch has occurred, and possibly 
not for a long time will there be any such book. Mr. E. A. 
Vizetelly, who is M. Zola’s authorised translator, has 
withdrawn from the task of giving the book an English 
form. We quote from the Athenaeum a portion of Mr. 
Vizetelly’s letter on the subject: 

I have not translated Ficonditi because, in my humble 
opinion, an adequate translation of the book is an impossi¬ 
bility. I have studied the French text with great care, 
and hold that, in the present state of English opinion— 
prejudice, hypocrisy, call it what you will—no English 
publisher of repute would care to issue anything approaching 
a verbatim rendering of the book. Such issue, in my 
estimation, would be inevitably followed by controversy 
of the most unpleasant kind, and a prosecution might well 
ensue. So far as I am concerned, there are peremptory 
private reasons why I should do nothing to revive scandal 
such as followed tne publication by my father of certain 
of M. Zola’s former works, notably La Terre. I admired 
La Terre, and I admire Feconditi, which deals, to my 
thinking, in a masterly fashion with a crying evil. But 
although some may argue that English fiction has 
“ moved ” since the days of La Terre, and that certain 
outspokenness, then so universally censured, has now 
largely become permissible, I consider such a degree of 
outspokenness as distinguishes Feconditi to be still far in 
advance of us. At all events, whether that be the case or 
not, I cannot in my position—having given hostages to 
fortune, having been involved in the ruin which overtook 
my father, and having then had to begin my life afresh— 
I cannot undertake, even in the more than doubtful case 
of publishers being willing, to fight, or help to fight, the 
battle which the publication of a faithful English rendering 
of Ficonditi would, in my estimation, entail. 

Mr. Vizetelly wishes it to be clearly understood that 
there has been no quarrel whatever between either M. 
Zola or Messrs. Chatto & Windus and himself. 


The Laureate of the Time»’ advertisement columns, Mrs. 
Oakley, who is also an honorary Vice-President of the 
Navy League, contributed to Saturday’s Times some 
verses for Trafalgar Day. Mrs. Oakley has not mastered 
the technique of poesy, but her sentiments are admirable, 
and she deserves public thanks for a patriotism which 
must be a source of considerable expense to her. It was 
held admirable in Mr. Kipling to take no money for his 
national rallies and to mark them non-copyright, but to 
pay for the publication of patriotic verse is a step farther. 


We have been handed the following letter addressed by 
a working novelist to a private friend: “I shall feel 
greatly obliged if, on receiving this, you will at once call 
together an assembly of the most suitable and skilled 
Englishmen and direct them to supply at once certain 
dangerous deficiencies of the English language. I require 
myself—within the next fortnight—a word to be coined 
like unto the French ‘ on.’ The word ‘ one ’ I reject. I 
also require a concrete opposite for the words ‘friend¬ 
ship’ and ‘friendships.’” Perhaps some of our readors 
will offer suggestions. 
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In her introduction to Jane Eyre, which we notice 
elsewhere, Mrs. Humphry Ward quotes Mr. Bochester’s 
remark, “ Young lady, I am disposed to be gregarious 
and communicative to-night,” as an absurdity. “Not 
even Mr. Rawchester,” she says, “could exceed this. 
Parody has nothing to add.” The misprint is unfortunate, 
for the hero of “ Miss Mix,” in Mr. Bret Harte’s Sen- 
sation Novels, is not Rawchester, but Raw] ester—a name 
of subtle meaning. It will be remembered that, just as 
Miss Mix was beginning her eighth cup of tea, a man 
leaped through the window into the room: 

The crash startled me from my self-control. The house¬ 
keeper bent toward me and whispered: 

“ Don’t be excited. It’s Mr. Raw jester—he prefers to 
come in sometimes in this way. It’s his playfulness, 
ha! ha! ha!” 

“I perceive,” I said calmly. “It’s the unfettered 
impulse of a lofty soul breaking the tyrannising bonds of 
custom,” and I turned toward him. 

He had never once looked at me. He stood with his 
back to the fire, which set off the herculean breadth of his 
shoulders. His face was dark and expressive; his under¬ 
jaw squarely formed, and remarkably heavy. I was struck 
with his remarkable likeness to a Gorilla. 

As he absently tied the poker into hard knots with his 
nervous fingers, I watched him with some interest. 
Suddenly he turned toward me : 

“ Do you think I’m handsome, young woman ? ” 

“Not classically beautiful,” I returned calmly; “but 
you have, if I may so express myself, an abstract manli¬ 
ness—a sincere and wholesome barbarity which, involving 
as it does the naturalness ”—but I stopped, for he yawned 
at that moment—an action whioh singularly developed 
the immense breadth of his lower jaw—and I saw he had 
forgotten me. Presently he turned to the housekeeper: 

“ Leave us.” 

The old woman withdrew with a courtesy. 

Mr. Rawjester deliberately turned his back upon me and 
remained silent for twenty minutes. I drew my shawl the 
more closely around my shoulders and closed my eyes. 

“ You are the governess ? ” at length he said. 

“ I am, sir.” 

“A creature who teaches geography, arithmetic, and 
the use of the globes—ha!—a wretched remnant of femi¬ 
ninity—a skimp pattern of girlhood with a premature 
flavour of tea-leaves and morality. Ugh! ” 

I bowed my head silently. 


Turning over the pages of Mr. Bret Harte’s perfect 
travesties, we come again upon Victor Hugo. Readers of 
the Memoirs of Victor Hugo, which are noticed on another 
page of this number, will know how excellent is this 
passage from the American humorist’s “ Fantine ”: 

Love is a mystery. 

A little friend of mine down in the country, at Auvergne, 
said to me one day: “ Victor, Love is the world—it contains 
everything.” 

She was only sixteen, this sharp-witted little girl, and 
a beautiful blonde. She thought everything of me. 

Fantine was one of those women who do wrong in the 
most virtuous and touching manner. This is a peculiarity 
of French grisettes. 

You are an Englishman, and yon don’t understand. 
Learn, my friend, learn. Come to Paris and improve your 
morals. 

Fantine was the soul of modesty. She always wore 
high-neck dresses. High-neck dresses are a sign of 
modesty. 

Fantine loved Thomolyes. Why ? My God ! What 
are you to do ? It was the fault of her parents, and she 
hadn’t any. How shall you teach her ? You must teach 
the parent if you wish to educate the child. How would 
you become virtuous ? 

Teach your grandmother! 

Mr. Bret Harte’s jeu cF esprit wears wonderfully. 


Mb. Lang’ 8 new volume for children, The Red Book of 
Animal Stories, is dedicated very prettily to Miss Sybil 


Corbet^ the little lady whose Animal Land and SyhxFs 
Garden of Pleasant Delights are already known to curious 
readers. These are Mr. Lang’s verses: 

Sybil, the Beasts we bring to you 
Are not so friendly, not so odd. 

As those that all amazed we view. 

The brutes created by your nod— 

The Wuss, the Azorkon, and the Pod; 

But then our tales are true! 

Fauna of fancy, one and all 
Obey your happy voice, we know; 

A garden zoological 

Is all around, where’er you go. 

Mellys and Hanks walk to and fro, 

And Dids attend your call. 

We have but common wolves and bears, 

Lion and leopard, hawk and hind. 

Tigers and crocodiles and hares: 

But yet they hope you will be kind, 

And mark with sympathetic mind 
These moving tales of theirs. 

Mr. Lang’s preface to his new volume closes thus; 

If this book has any moral at all, it is to be kind to all 
sorts and conditions of animals—that will let you. Most 
girls are ready to do this, but boys used to be apt to be 
unkind to Cats when I was a boy. There is no reason why 
an exception should be made as to Cats, and a boy ought 
to think of this before he throws stones or sets dogs at 
a cat. Now, in London, we often see the little street boys 
making friends with every cat they meet, but this is not 
so common in the country. If anything in this book 
amuses a boy, let him be kind to poor puss, and protect 
her, for the sake of his obedient friend, 

Andrew Lang. 


Me. QurLLEB-CoucH, to whom, by the way, Mr. Shan 
F. Bullock’s new novel is dedicated, has inscribed his latest 
romance, The Ship of Stars, to Mr. Leonard Courtney, 
M.P., in the following letter: 

It is with a peculiar pleasure and, I dare to hope, with 
some appropriateness that I dedicate to you this story of 
the West Country, which claims you with pride. To be 
sure, the places here written of will be found in no map of 
your own or any neighbouring constituency. A visitor 
may discover Nannizabuloe, but only to wonder what has 
become of the lighthouse, or seek along the sand-hills 
without hitting on Tredinnis. Yet much of the tale is 
true in a fashion, even to fact. One or two things which 
happen to Sir Harry Vyell did actually happen to a better 
man, who lived and hunted foxes not a hundred miles 
from the “ model borough ” of Liskeard, and are told of 
him in my friend Mr. W. F. Collier’s memoir of Harry 
Terrell, a bygone Dartmoor hero : a true account of what 
followed the wreck of the Samaritan will be found in a 
chapter of Remembrances by that true poet .and large- 
hearted man, Robert Stephen Hawker. 

But a novel ought to be true to more than fact; and if 
this one come near its aim, no one will need to be told 
why I dedicate it to you. If it do not (and I wish the 
chance could be despised !), its author will yet hold that 
among the names of living Englishmen he could have 
chosen none fitter to be inscribed above a story which in 
the telling has insensibly come to rest upon the two texts, 
“ Lord, make men as towers! ” and “ All towers carry a 
light.” Although for you Heaven has seen fit to darken 
the light, believe me it shines outwards over the waters 
and is a help to men: a guiding light tended by brave 
hands. We pray, sir—we who sail in little boats—for long 
life to the tower and the unfaltering lamp. 

The allusion to the darkening of the light in Mr. 
Courtney’s case is a reference to the unhappy weakness of 
sight from which that gentleman has been suffering. 


The new volume of Adventures of Captain Kettle, the 
Further Adventures of Captain Kettle, to which we shall 
return another week, contains a delightful letter from 
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Mr. CutclifEe Hyne’s fascinating hero to the German 
Emperor. Circumstances led the Kaiser to present the 
captain with his portrait and a watch. The Captain 
returned the watch and with it sent this missive: 

To His Majesty the German Emperor. 

Berlin, 88. Flamingo, 

Germany. Liverpool. 

Sib, 

I am in receipt of watch sent by your agf nt, the German 
ambassador in London, which I return herewith. It is 
not my custom to accept presents from people I don’t 
know, especially if I have talked about them. I have 
talked about you, not liking several things you’ve done, 
especia'ly telegraphing about Dr. Jameson. Sir, you 
should remember that man was down when you sent your 
wire and couldn’t hit back. Some of the things I have 
Baid about German deck hands you needn’t take too much 
notice about. They aren’t so bad as they might be if 
properly handled. But they want handling. Likewise 
learning English. 

My wiie wants to keep your photo, so I send you one of 
hers in return, so there shall be no robbery. She has 
written her name over it, same as yours. 

Yours truly, 

O. Kettle (Master). 

New humorists are always acceptable, and we are 
therefore glad to learn that Messrs. Ward, Lock & Co. 
have secured one. He comes—we almost said, of course— 
from America, his name is Mr. George Horton, and his 
book is called A Fair Brigand. Before publication, how¬ 
ever, in volume form, it will run through the Gentlewoman. 

Concerning a recent review in our columns of the Art 
of Thinking, a book by Mr. Sharper Knowlson, the author 
writes that we erred in stating that his purpose was to 
“ teach the art of thought to anyone.” His aim, on the 
contrary, he informs us, is merely to instruct beginners. 


Another objection to a review comes from Mr. Hamish 
Stuart, the author of loche and loch-Fiehing, which was 
noticed last week. Mr. Stuart complains wholly of our 
attitude to his work. We can only say that we know our 
reviewer to be a good fisherman and a practised man of 
letters; and if he had difficulty in catching Mr. Stuart’s 
meaning, there must be something wrong in Mr. Stuart’s 
style, our examples from which were quite typical. 


Bibliographical. 

The possessors of Mr. Swinburne’s later volumes will, I 
fear, take it as rather unkind of Messrs. Chatto & Windus 
that Rosamund is sent out in a yellow binding with bevelled 
edges. Why was it not allowed to range with its immediate 
predecessors ? There are already signs that the reviewers 
have been dipping into Davenant’s Albovine (published in 
1629), in which the writer dealt, though in a very different 
way, with the subject taken up by Mr. Swinburne. Genest, 
by a curious slip, describes Albovine as a tragedy in prose; 
it is, of course, in verse. There is no record of it ever 
having been acted. 

The gentleman who, greatly daring, wrote recently the 
biography of Mr. Kipling is, it seems, to undertake the 
same thing, for the same series of books, in regard to Mr. 
Swinburne. One does not envy him the task. No living 
writer has more persistently hid himself from the bio¬ 
grapher than Mr. Swinburne, who has never willingly 
been interviewed, and certainly has never permitted him¬ 
self to be photographed at his desk, after the fashion of 
more accommodating men of letters. No doubt an in¬ 
dustrious reader of contemporary memoirs, autobiographies, 
and so forth, could piece together an account of Mr. 
Swinburne which might have attractions for the consumers 
of unconsidered trifles. There are glimpses of the poet in 


many works of this sort, but they would go to the making 
of a very fragmentary narrative. 

La the senes to which I refer Mr. T. Edgar Pemberton 
is to supply the biography of Mr. Bret Harte. To Mr. 
Pemberton we already owe a memoir of Mr. John Hare, 
the actor, and he is said to have written, or to be writing, 
the lives of Mr. and Mrs. Kendal. The monograph on 
Mr. Pinero will be from the pen of Mr. Hamilton Fyffe, 
who has on more than one occasion shown himself specially 
interested in things theatrical. But surely the biography, 
if it was to be done at all, would have been particularly 
safe in the hands of Mr. Malcolm Salaman, who has edited 
and “ introduced ” so many of Mr. Pinero’s plays, and 
quite lately published a sketch of him in his habit as he 
lives at home. 

The announcement that Miss Braddon is to publish 
through Messrs. Downey & Co. reminds one that of late 
years the lady has practically been her own publisher. 
For a long period her books were issued by the firm sof 
W. & B. Maxwell, of which her husband was the head. 
In 1887 Mr. Stephen Blackett published her Like and 
Dislike, but from that date till last year her stories bore 
the imprimatur of Simpkin, Marshall & Co , the great 
distributors. Last year Messrs. Hutchinson were the 
publishers of her In Sigh Places, but with her new book, 
His Darling Sin, there is a return to Messrs. Simpkin, 

A new translation of the Black Tulip of Dumas has been 
undertaken by Mr. Adair Fitzgerald, in spite of the fact 
that a version was put on the market by Messrs. Dent only 
a few years ago. Mr. Fitzgerald’s translation has, how¬ 
ever, the merit of being the cheaper. It should always be 
remembered to the advantage of the stage that it often 
adds to the vogue of literary works. To that extent (and 
to that extent only) the dramatising of novels may be 
defended by the lovers of literature. 

I agree with Mr. G. F. Engel bach: no published book 
should be without a “ gilt top ”—that is to say, no book 
for which permanency is hoped. There are very many 
publications—such as the average six-shilling novel—on 
which gilt tops would obviously be wasted. But when 
publishers do not endow their books with gilt tops they 
imply, practically, that those works are not intended for 
preservation. It would be a good thing, perhaps, to 
make this one of the standards, or assumptions, in book¬ 
reviewing. 

There should be a field for the forthcoming illustrated 
edition of Le Sage’s Asmodeus. It would seem that we 
have not had an "illuminated” translation of the work 
since Mr. Nimmo brought out, in 1881, the version with 
etchings by De Los Bios. 

In giving us an English Life of Benvenuto Cellini, the 
author of The Life of Kenelm Digby (who still elects to 
remain anonymous) will at least be presenting us with 
something which (if I remember aright) we do not possess 
already. There have been, of course, several translations 
of Cellini’s autobiography, the latest and best of which— 
that by J. Addington Symonds—first published in 1888, 
has run through several editions. Those of Nugent (1771) 
and Boscoe (1822) have been quite superseded by Symonds’. 
But a handy and adequate biography of Cellini in English 
is yet to seek, and we can only hope that it will be supplied 
in the forthcoming volume. 

The account of Bobert Browning which Mr. Waugh is 
to contribute to the “ Westminster ” series of biographies 
will be welcome, notwithstanding the existence of the 
monograph by Mr. Sharp in the “ Great Writers” series. 
Since Mr. Sharp wrote, we have had the biography (by 
no means satisfactory) of Mrs. Orr, and, above all, the 
letters of Mr. and Mrs. Browning. Of all these Mr. 
Waugh may be trusted to make good use. We all 
remember how successful he was in Ills Life of Tenny¬ 
son, hampered though he was by the absence of help from 
the poet or his family. 

The Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

The Anatomy of Scotland. 

The Social Life of Scotland in the Eighteenth Century. By 
Henry Grey Graham. 2 vols. (Black. 24s.) 

The social life of England in the eighteenth century is one 
of the most open, legible, and amusing books in the history 
of man. But Scotland ? The change of name is a change 
from light to darkness. What does the average English¬ 
man know of this subject? Almost nothing. Whereas 
the London of Queen Anne’s day is warm, bright, and 
minutely visible, peopled by men whose very wigs and 
snuff-boxes we know, Edinburgh and Glasgow are still 
waiting in outer gloom. How can it be otherwise, since 
the Londoners of that day thought more of a journey to 
Edinburgh than now we do of a run to Omdurman. The 
few who had crossed the Border were eloquent of nothing 
but the hardships they had suffered in a land of bleak 
moors and execrable inns. The Scottish hills were terrible 
to travellers who, with Pope, could shudder at the “ sable 
wastes ” that diversified Windsor Park. The Dumfries¬ 
shire hills were described as “hideous,” and the colour of 
the Highland mountains was “ dismal brown ” or “ dirty 
purple.” Goldsmith said that, in Scotland, “hills and 
rocks intercept every prospect ”; which was like Gold¬ 
smith. Blind to Scotland’s beauty, Englishmen were not 
blind to her defects : her lack of culture and her poverty. 
No wonder they stayed in England. The Union was a 
loveless marriage, the husband vowing to cherish a wife 
whom he had never wooed. 

Still, one thinks of three Englishmen whose visits to 
Scotland in the eighteenth century were embassies of love. 
First, there was Defoe, who went to Edinburgh, as the 
agent of Harley, to promote the nuptials of 1708. Defoe 
had the Union at heart; he was its pamphleteer, diplo¬ 
matist, and historian. Second came Gray, who opened 
blind eyes to the grandeur of the Highlands. “The 
mountains,” he wrote in 1765, “were ecstatic, and ought 
to be visited once a year. None but these monstrous 
children of God know how to join so much beauty with so 
much horror.” The third pioneer was the burly Doctor, 
who in 1773 carried the pageant of his learning to Iona, 
and jeered at most things on the way; yet was he sure 
that he would not have lost the memory of his journey for 
five hundred pounds. It is not irrelevant to add that 
whereas Defoe rode to Edinburgh on horseback, Johnson 
travelled by swift post-chaises. 

On the Scotland thus gingerly trodden and slenderly 
known to Englishmen of the last century Mr. Graham 
lifts the curtain. At once we must pay our tribute to 
the skilful industry with which he has surveyed, col¬ 
lected, and sifted a vast amount of material. We must 
then add that the finished product of his pen is a clear, 
graceful, and deeply interesting work. Opinions will 
differ, perhaps, as to the proportion of space allotted to 
various sections of the subject. We fancy that the sketch 
of the “Progress of Industry and Trade” might have 
been lengthened with advantage. It is a little curious 
that in detailing the rise of the Scottish linen manu¬ 
facturers Mr. Graham gives no credit to Defoe, who 
claimed to have preached the profitableness of the trade 
to his Edinburgh friends, and to have set over a hundred 
families to work. He also introduced new ideas and 
methods into the Coal and Salt trades. Moreover, his 
advocacy of the Union was largely based on his convic¬ 
tion that this drawing together of the two nations would 
immensely benefit Scottish trade. But we mention this 
lightly, and by the way. Mr. Graham’s book is a difficult 
one to criticise; it is a delightful one to explore. Even 
exploration is not easy where the paths are so many. 

Our first glimpses are directed to the country life of 
Scotland in the early days of the Union, when a poor and 


proud gentry were just beginning to drink tea and adorn 
their rooms with wall-paper, and wear linen next the skin. 
Nothing in this portion of Mr. Graham’s work is more 
fascinating than his sketches of an indigent aristocracy. 
Ladies of rank wore homespun or bought country-woven 
material, and ordered stuff gowns from Musselburgh, 
ready made, at the cost of eight shillings each. Their 
husbands went about in homespun, and wore woollen 
shirts, infrequently washed. Drummond of Blair com- 
lained that his son had learned little in his travels abroad 
ut “to cast a sark everyday.” And Mrs. Calderwood, of 
Poynton, wittily remarked that the way to make a young 
man despise all things in the spirit of the old philosophies 
was to send him abroad to despise the Continent and bring 
him back to despise his native land. It was about the 
year 1730 that young Scots bloods and scholiasts, fresh 
from Leyden and Utrecht, began to display Holland shirts, 
red stockings, and velvet cloaks. Nevertheless, the flow of 
fashions remained sluggish in the extreme, and young 
ladies had but one silk gown, which lasted years. In 
1720 there was but one milliner in Edinburgh. Within¬ 
doors girls were brought up under iron discipline. The first 
duty of parents was to dissemble their love to their 
children. Said Lady Strange—making an ordinary tea- 
table boast—“My children from the youngest to the eldest 
loves me and fears me as sinners dread death. My 
look is law.” Such Scottish matrons were admirably 
consistent creatures. They sat bolt upright in straight- 
backed chairs, took snuff with dignity, swore at their 
coachmen, and said improper things with propriety. They 
read the novels of Aphra Behn. But for all this they were 
unimpeachable, and never threw off the discipline they had 
received under “ the Honourable Mrs. Ogilvie, that sister- 
in-law of Lord 8eafield whose boarding-school was the 
pink of feminine perfection.” Did poverty come? These 
starched, stomacnered ladies fought it with equal 
courage and dignity. Lady Lovat sold stays. Lady Bal- 
garran of Balgarran sold threads at fivepence to six 
shillings an ounce. Dowager ladies kept up their state 
with one maid on fourth floors in narrow wynds of Edin¬ 
burgh. The sons of gentlemen were content to deal in 
Tay pearls or measure shalloons at the counter. There 
were innkeepers who quoted Horace, and gentlemen of 
pedigree who bargained away their black cattle to English 
graziers at Crieff Trysts. 

Even in Edinburgh the best families lived in a kind of 
genteel squalor in their high, cramped flats. A high-class 
mansion would have six rooms, including the kitchen and 
the indispensable praying-closet. One servant, or two at 
the most, served a family on 15s. a year and a gown. On 
the long, dirty stairs, countesses, judges, barberB, dancing 
masters, and fish-wives panted up and down, while the 
ladies’ hoops crackled in the dark. A busy, stewing life! 
The city awoke at five in the morning. Breakfast—“ a 
substantial meal of mutton, collops, and fowl, with liba¬ 
tions of ale, sack, claret, or brandy,” tea being used only 
after 1730—was served at eight o’clock. At half-past 
eleven St. Giles’s bells played hymn tunes, and every 
tradesman went to his tavern to take his “meridian”—a 
gill of brandy or a tin of ale. Houses and shops being 
small, bargains were sealed at tavern tables, and the 
prospering tradesman grew rich and drunk by one pro¬ 
cess. The population was packed perpendicularly in the 
lofty flats, so mat the streets always seemed full of people 
in the busy hours. Mr. Graham describes the noonday 
scene: 

. . . There were stately old ladies, with their pattens 
on feet and canes in hand, walking with precision and 
dignity; judges with their wigs on head and hats under 
their arm ; advocates in their gowns on way to the courts 
in Parliament House ; ministers in their blue or gray 
coats, bands, wigs, and three-cornered hats. At the 
Cross (near St. Giles’s) the merchants assembled to transact 
business, and to exchange ne ws and enuff-boxes; while 
physicians, lawyers, and men about town met them as at 
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an open-air club, and joined citizens in the gossip of the 
city. In the town there was a fine camaraderie —the 
friendliness and familiarity of a place where everyone 
knew everybody. 

At night the taverns seethed with ribald festivity, lords 
and judges taking their “ cram o’ tripe, twa three peas, 
and bit lug o’ haddock ” in the dingiest retreats under, or 
far back from, the street. At ten o’clock the tattoo of 
drams in the Canongate warned everyone to go home, but 
obedience to this rule slackened, and magistrates and rouis 
drank into the small hours. 

As time went on, and the formal link with England 
became warm and real, a new set of pleasures came 
between the church and the tavern. Books and plays and 
music straggled into popularity. In 1715 Tony Ashton 
arrived from London and played the comedies of Con¬ 
greve and Wycherley. Twenty years later Allan Ramsay 
built a playhouse in Oarubber’s-close. Ministers met and 
banned the stage as a seminary of vice, though they had 
no word against cock-fighting. Concerts and dancing 
assemblies became more and more frequent, and in the 
mid-century ladies and gentlemen danced solemn minuets 
under the eye of Miss Nicky Murray in the Assembly 
Room in the High-street. Miss Nicky selected partners 
for every one, and waved her fan on the stroke of eleven, 
when the gentlemen took their partners to their fiats, and 
returned to an adjacent tavern to toast the sex until they 
had themselves to be conducted home. At the Cross 
Keys tavern fashionable “ consorts ” were given, and 
lovely ladies listened while lairds fiddled, and “ went 
into raptures as my Lords Colvil and Haddington sat 
down to the harpsichord or the ’cello.” 

The songs of the country, too, were not neglected either 
at these public reunions or tea-parties in the flats, to 
which the sedan-chairs bore their be-hooped, be-powdered 
occupants, when they partook of fare as simple as the 
airs they sang. Without accompaniment, each vocalist in 
turn sang those songs—now plaintive, now merry, sad, 
humorous, or lilting—and many a party was moved to 
tears at charming strains which told of the artificial woes 
of a Strephon or a Chloe, or the humbler griefs and loves 
of a Maggie or Jenny, redolent of the lyre. Cards lost 
their attraction to silk-coated beaux when Scots melodies, 
old and yet ever fresh, were poured forth. It was to suit 
this taste that Allan Ramsay published, in 1724, his Tea- 
Table Miscellany, in which the familiar tunes were retained 
to familiar words, or set to verses which were made more 
clean to suit a more modest age. But in truth, though he 
had lengthened the skirts of the “ high-kilted muse ” to 
fit her for the drawing-room, he had not done enough ; and 
it shows that the period was one which allowed for 
expression and allusions, and wanton themes and words, 
which might well have made the fair singer blush. 

Meanwhile trade increased, books multiplied, and the 
good old Scots vernacular was deemed uncouth in life and 
inconvenient in literature. Judges, divines, and gentlemen 
took lessons, in 1761, in English from Sheridan, the actor, 
who drilled them in accents in Carabber’s-wynd. By 
1773 Johnson was able to say to Boswell: “Sir, your 
pronunciation is not often disagreeable.” 

It is, however, in Mr. Graham’s chapters on “ Religious 
and Ecclesiastical Life ” that we reach the marrow of 
Scotland in the last century. The Presbyterian triumph 
after the landing of William of Orange was complete, and 
Scotland was soon in the grip of the most tyrannical body 
of clergy, elders, and deacons that ever tried to drive a 
nation to heaven through a wicket-gate of doctrine. The 
rigour of church life in the early part of the century is 
awful to contemplate. The preaching was stupendous. 
When Mr. Thomas Boston became minister of Simprin 
he began by preaching a series of sermons on man’s 
natural depravity: these lasted a year. Then he preached 
on Christ as the remedy, for another year; then on the 
application of the remedy, for thirteen months; and, finally, 
on the Four-fold State, he furnished a five years’ course of 
sermons. He once preached a hundred sermons on one 


text, whioh he said “afforded us many a sweet hour 
together.” Sometimes tired nature refused him words and 
ideas, whereat he wept bitterly, saying that his “ frame 
was gone.” With a renewal of strength he would record: 
“This day I had a sweet while in confidence in the Lord, 
grasping the Promise over the belly of felt foolishness.” 
None but fervent preaching was acceptable to the 
people. At the great open-air “ occasions ” two kinds of 
preachers were recognised. There were yuill (ale) ministers 
whose dry and “legal” sermons dispersed the people to 
the ale barrels; ana there were the “ kail-pot ” preachers, 
whose thrilling appeals “ kept their audiences in rapt 
attention till night, all forgetful of the Sabbath kail 
simmering in the pot at home.” Such a preacher was 
Mr. Willison, minister of the Gospel at Dundee, who would 
have his hearers incessantly divert their minds with holy 
things—expelling human nature by door, window, and 
cranny. 

Are you weary of hearing P then recreate yourself with 
prayer. If of that, recreate yourself with singing God’s 
praises. If of that, recreate yourself with meditating. If 
you weary of that, recreate yourself with Christian confer¬ 
ence, repeating sermons, instructing your families. ... If 
you weary of public duties, then go to private; if of these, 
go to secret duties. 

Waxing even more definite and more holily drastic, Mr. 
Willison would continue in a strain which Mr. Graham 
summarises as follows: 

“ How think you to spend a whole eternity in spiritual 
exercises when yon weary so much of" one day ? ” But 
further than all this, there is not an action during that 
day—not a moment, from the instant the Christian awakes 
in the morning, or the birds begin to chirp—when his soul 
may not find occasion for fruitful meditation. As you put 
on your clothes, think of the soul’s nakedness and need of 
the robes of imputed righteousness, and reflect that it is 
God’s wool and flax you wear. As you comb your head 
think of your sins, which are more than the hairs thereon. 
When you sit at supper, think of the joy of supping with 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. In short, there is not a 
minute when the believer may not meditate, pray, and 
break into holy ejaculations till the day ends. Then, as 
you see yourself stripped of clothing, think “Naked came 
I into the world, and naked shall I return,” and let your 
lying down in bed and covering yourself with blankets 
put you in mind of your lying in the cold grave and being 
covered with earth. 

Alik e in their private prayers and their portentous 
sermons, the Presbyterian clergy strove after grace, atone¬ 
ment, “ sweet peace,” and triumphant moods of the soul. 
Righteousness of life, and the sacredness of daily duties, 
were hardly touched upon by these wrestlers before the 
Throne. Righteousness was filthy rags, and to say that a 
man could be saved by any amount of good works was 
“ horrid blasphemy and the result of damnable ignorance.” 
Morality, said one preacher, is “ a desirable thing in its 
proper place, but soul-ruining when allowed to possess the 
place of Christ’s imputed righteousness.” One Presbytery 
went so far as to refuse, in 1717, to license a student until 
he stated: “ I believe that it is not orthodox to say that 
we must forsake our sins in order to come to Christ.” This 
was considered a little too startling, but it was only what 
the people loved to believe. They sinned and wept their 
way to the Throne with equal gusto. That amazing person, 
Lord Grange, and his friends “passed their time in alternate 
scenes of exercises of religion and debauchery, spending 
their days in prayer and pious meditation and their nights 
in lewdness and revelling ” ; and Dr. Carlyle, who tells us 
this, vouches for their sincerity in both moods: “There is 
no doubt of their profligacy, and I have frequently seen 
them drowned in tears during the whole of a sacramental 
day, when, so far as my observation could reach, they 
could have no rational object in acting a part.” But if 
the preachers failed to exhort their flocks to practical 
righteousness, they did not fail to punish sinners. To 
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whistle, or walk on the roads, or pull up a turnip on a 
Fast Day was to incur the pillory. “ Siezers ” and “ com¬ 
purgators ” roamed the streets, spying into houses and 
even into rooms, and terrorising the people into silence 
and a show of prayer. No substantial meal was allowed 
on Sundays until the evening. As for grave offences, the 
punishments were so severe that they encouraged worse 
crimes than those they were devised to correct. Child- 
murder became common in an age when the unlawful 
parents had to stand for fifteen Sundays in sackcloth at 
the church door, bare-legged, in a tub of water, or to take 
their stand on the pillory. These exhibitions became 
something very like a sport. 

It was a source of immense interest and pleasure for the 
congregation to watch the appearance and behaviour of 
their neighbours in disgrace. Smiles, smirks, and whispers 
passed from one to another, as well-known faces appeared 
m the place of iguominy. Young Jacobite lairds came to 
the kirk to enjoy the entertainment, which rendered the 
service less dreary and the Sabbath a delight. 

It was in religion as it was in manners. The middle of 
the century saw the break-up of unnatural austerities, which 
were never effectual because they were never humane. 
No longer did ministers spend hours in detailing the 
torments of hell. No longer was righteousness accounted 
too filthy a rag to be mentioned in the pulpit. Dogmas 
were allowed to sleep and emotion was given a rest. The 
Rev. John Horne wrote a tragedy, and Dr. Jardine 
enjoyed the friendship of David Hume, and Dr. Webster 
“ could join over a magnum of claret on Monday with 
gentlemen of not too correct lives whom he had consigned 
to perdition on Sunday.” In a word, Scotland was coming 
into line with England. Mr. Graham’s monumental work 
is the story of the initial stages of that process. Even now 
Scotland is Scotland, and is but dimly understood by 
thousands of thinkin g Englishmen. The charm of this 
book is that it portrays Scotland as it was, and explains 
Scotland as it is. 


English Satirists. 

English Satires. Edited by Oliphant Smeaton. (Blackie & 
Son. 3s. 6d.) 

This volume of the “ Warwick Library ” is, let it be said 
frankly, a good idea indifferently executed. It was a good 
idea to compile a specimen-volume illustrating the main 
progress of English satire. But the editor has by no 
means shown the judgment which could be wished. His 
introduction, indeed, will serve; though in many respects 
it has a curiously old-fashioned air. We have, for instance, 
the ancient heresy revived that Pope “improved and 
polished” the versification of Dryden. Most modem 
critics have agreed with Leigh Hunt that Pope simply 
narrowed and mechanised it; and that his metre was (as 
has been said) “like a rocking-horse—long end up, short 
end down.” What is more, the great modem poets (who 
ought to know) with Keats at their head, have gone to 
Dryden as their teacher in rhyming heroics, not to Pope. 
Mr. Smeaton relies on Prof. Courthope for the statement. 
The reader can choose between the poets and the Professor. 
We might produce more examples of what we mean; but 
Mr. Smeaton becomes exasperating when we follow him 
into detail. Nor does our quarrel lie with the preface, 
nor yet with the choice of authors, but with the choice of 
selections. Marvel is poorly represented by Nostradamus' 
Prophecy, when the far wittier satire on the Dutch, or that 
on Flecknoe, lay to hand. Dryden again, apart from 
MacFlecknoe, is represented by quite minor work. Pope is 
adequate; but from Swift only extract is given which 
shows him at the height of his powers—the dedication of 
the Tale of a Tub. Addison appears in but one piece, and 
so does Moore, whose brilliant light satire might surely 


have been represented. Canning’s Epistle from Lord 
Boringdon to Earl Granville and Reformation of the Knave of 
Hearts (but inferior work) might have given place to 
more specimens from the Anti-Jacobin ; and of Byron 
only the excerpt from the Vision of Judgment can be con¬ 
sidered a satisfactory example. Praed at Fraed’s best is 
really not represented; Calverley has but a single piece. 
And (though this is a lesser matter) should Browning’s 
Cristina and Lost Leader come under the head of satire 
proper ? 

Satire (though Mr. Smeaton seems to think otherwise) 
in these latter times has fallen on evil days. That it has 
lost its personal virulence is true ; but in doing so it has 
lost its very character as satire. We do not say the 
consequence was necessary; but so it is. It is impossible 
to rank with the literary satire of old the swarms of 
ephemeral “ skits ” which fill the daily and periodical 
press. The increased stringency and severe interpretation 
of the libel laws has killed personal satire. These laws 
are administered by men for the most part ignorant of, 
and indifferent to, the question of literary justification— 
men who would cast Byron in heavy damages, and com¬ 
ment severely on the scurrility of Pope. And this has 
tended to encourage a general thinness of skin in society. 
The old tradition of literary give-and-take is no more. 
We have lost our robustness. The change is ill for satire, 
and not good for society. In old days the man who was 
satirised Mt back—publicly or privately. Though the 
assailant were a Pope, and he the veriest among the 
aborigines of Grub-street—a Dennis or less than Dennis 
(who was really a sturdy specimen of what stood for 
journalism in the eighteenth centuiy)—it mattered not: 
he drew his quill and wrote back at his redoubtable 
adversary. And we know that in his own day he often 
held his ground much more stoutly than appears to 
posterity. Nowadays Dennis would yelp like a dog under 
a cart-wheel; call heaven, earth, and the Law Courts to 
witness his scandalous indignities; vow he would have 
damages if there was a Libel Act in England, and get 
them—from a judge who would talk scathingly about the 
necessity of protecting honest citizens against such un¬ 
justifiable allusions as those of this Mr. Pope, who seemed 
to be a writer of some reputation, and, therefore, all the 
more necessary to be taught that the good name of private 
citizens was sacred in the eyes of the law. When you 
can hardly use the name of Smith in a novel, lest some 
owner of that exclusive patronymic should object to its 
employment, things are getting crowded for the luckless 
satirist. The success of one angry man with a grievance 
encourages others. When you can make the satirist pay 
in pocket, only the man of sense will submit to satire 
without advertising it in an action. And satire does not 
thrive on men of sense; while all the absurdities are 
under the protection of the law. It is not good for private 
manliness that public opinion should encourage this ex¬ 
citable and weak sensibility. 

What a forest of flourishing trees would be thinned out 
from English literature had the Parliamentary Vulcan 
earlier furnished the Law with its awful libel thunderbolts! 
Chaucer and Langland might stand; so might Hall (no 
very biting satirist), and Donne (pungent, clever, with 
metre like a rope all hanks and knots); but from Butler 
downwards they are all inveterate libellists. Who has 
done justice to old Sam Butler, most singular and un¬ 
patterned of satirists? Not Charles II., who neglected 
him, so that no wonder the saturnine wit needed to be 
wound up by wine and lost its brilliance again after 
a bottle or two. Not Mr. Smeaton, who contributes little 
to the criticism of Hudibras beyond the observation that it 
would have been better had it been shorter. Not M. Taine, 
whose Gallic mind sees only a coarse burlesque—bears 
and trulls, and boors and bone-thumpings. Not average 
English opinion, whicli sees only a curious and now highly 
unreadable specimen of obsolete satire, containing some 
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stock-extracts, and, like “ Hamlet,” very fall of quotations. 
Hudibras has paid the penalty for the poor and clumsy 
scheme which doubtless helped its immediate popularity. 
As a narrative, no words of M. Taine can be too bad for it. 
The burlesque incidents are dull and coarse and stupid; 
the Skimmington and the bear and Trulla and the stocks 
and the whackings, all are in the most clownish vein of 
Anglo-Saxon humour. Butler is the dreariest Jack- 
Pudding that ever grinned at a fair; but when he forgets 
his framework, halts in the action, candidly confesses— 
‘‘Story, God bless you! I have none to tell, sir!” and 
pours forth his personal reflections on men, affairs, and 
life; then what a difference ! Then you have not merely 
satire, but the quintessence of a quite peculiar wit. Flash 
follows flash—brief, pregnant, admirably turned; illus¬ 
trated by imagery the most comically apposite in its 
sudden juxtaposition of unexpected ideas, pointed by 
allusions drawn from the widest range of curious reading; 
and it is always Butler who reflects, whether the passage 
be put in the mouth of Hudibras, Whackum, Siarophel, 
the Widow, or whom you please. Written frankly in the 
form of satiric monologues, these witty masterpieces would 
have been better and more enduring. Not all can relish 
them: they are apt to be too subtle for the average palate; 
though he mocks at metaphysics, there was much of 
Donne’s metaphysical turn in Butler; his wit, too, almost 
demands a poet to relish it—it turns so much on analogy 
which, though comic, is really fanciful. You find the same 
thing in Congreve. When he describes two angry and 
breathless fools, “spluttering at one another like two 
roasting apples,” the exquisitely ludicrous image is as 
much a stroke of fancy as if it had been serious. Once 
Congreve turns this power to serious use, and the result is 
charming. “ You are a woman,” his hero says, “ one to 
whom heaven gave beauty when it grafted roses on a briar. 
You are the reflection of heaven in a pond, and he that 
leaps at you is sunk.” A most graceful image! So 
Butler also trips into poetry when he writes of the moon’s 

Mysterious veil, of brightness made, 

That’s both her lustre and her shade. 

Yet by the same exertion of fancy he can produce the 
sitiric epigram, 

Like the world, men’s jobbernoles 

Turn round upon their ears, the poles. 

Or he can say: 

Some have been cudgelled, till they know 

What wood a cudgel’s of by th’ blow ; 

Some kicked, until they can tell whether 

A shoe be Spanish or neat’s leather. 

For the lover of phantastic and subtly ingenious witi 
Hudibras is still a treasury ; to be dipped into like an 
anthology, not to be read through or continuously. 

Only less read, if more talked about, is Dryden, Scott’s 
(or Claud Halcro’s) “ Glorious John,” who passed his life 
in cudgelling others, and was onoe literally cudgelled him¬ 
self. Buckingham, who could, and did, revenge himself 
by a clever satire, might have spared that meaner 
vengeance. Yet, for the few who still love unfashionable 
letters, what a writer! What a careless bravery of 
strength, what a dexterity of touch, like the swashing brush 
of a Rubens! He just pats a verse, and leaves on it the 
dent of his leonine paw. Material seems immaterial to 
this wonderful gift of technique. He could have made a 
decent poem of Bradshaw's Guide ; and what a satire he 
would have made of Kruger, on whom modern writers 
are puffing in the effort to be “ smart”! Pope we know: 
his epigram is more akin to modern methods. But who 
reads Swift? It is the strangest irony of fate, more 
sardonic than Swift’s own, that the grimmest satire of this 
gloomy and terrible master of irony should be chiefly 
known as a fairy tale for children! He had every gift of 
satire save mirth; he was an amazing master of English: 
but modern man finds life too sad that he should add to it 


the reading of Swift. You must take him with antidotes, 
as his own age did: the delightful archness of Addison’s 
finished raillery, the sweet-tempered laughter of Steele. 

Must not one take Byron also with some antidote ? A 
magnificent satirist, who wasted an unfortunate amount of 
time in writing poetry, with him the great line ends. 
Nowise inferior, at his strongest, to the powerful satirists 
of the eighteenth century, he added a peculiarly personal 
quality of reckless dash and mordant mockery. “The 
Vision of Judgment” is well-nigh Satanic in the scathing 
and blasting force of its derision. There is something in 
it, perhaps, caught from Voltaire. It is this heartless 
quality which asks an antidote. He was the first to take 
a delight in persistently satirising the school-girl, the 
“bread-and-butter miss.” Only Byron would have broken 
this butterfly on so cruel a wheel. You may find his 
antidote in Moore, whose serious verse has suffered more 
eclipse than Byron’s own. But his light satiric pieces are 
brilliantly deft in workmanship, with the adroitest natural 
air of artifice; gay and stinging as dragon-flies. Why 
should not satire find a possibility of resurrection in the 
method of these? Formal satire, in all its plenitude of 
rhetorical art, is grown impossible. We will scarce give 
attention to an ode, much les3 to a lengthy piece of didactic 
ridicule. Nor will modem conditions permit Moore’s 
personality. But surely the field of social and political 
satire is still open ? And such glittering arrow-flights of 
polished, easy, daintily-edged and finished banter as his 
were the very thing to take modern taste. Any way, for 
a first-rate light satirist the age waits—with more cutting- 
power, more weight behind the fine edge, than is in Praed, 
or his many successors. 


A Mushroom Metropolis. 

Alaska and the Klondike. By Angelo Heilprin. (Pearsons. 

7s. 6d.) 

The literature of the Klondike grows steadily. A Bret 
Harte the brumal goldfields still await; but novelists and 
poets have already dwelt in their midst, among them Mr. 
Hamlin Garland and Mr. Joaquin Miller (who was frost¬ 
bitten in the service of the Tenth Muse), and geographers, 
experts, and descriptive journalists have spent much ink 
on accounts of their experiences. No better book, how¬ 
ever, has yet been written on the subject than Mr. Angelo 
Heilprin’s. He has come to his task with a fuller idea of 
what the distant stay-at-home reader wants; a more 
curious and catholic pair of eyes; and, what is quite as 
much to the point, a more intelligent or more fortunate 
camera. Hence this book gives us a more comprehen¬ 
sive idea of the Klondike, socially and physically, than 
we have obtained from any other source. Mr. Heilprin, 
who is an American geographer and geologist of con¬ 
siderable reputation, visited Alaska and the Klondike in 
the summer of 1898, from July to October; so that his 
information is but a year old. Since the completion of 
his MS., it is true, the greater part of the business portion 
of Dawson City has been destroyed by fire; but his 
picture of that mushroom metropolis holds good none the 
less. Fire only makes smoke and ashes, it does not alter 
a town’s character. Mr. Heilprin’s Dawson chapters are 
so informing and interesting that we are tempted to 
confine our account of his book to that section of it, 
remarking merely that he offers also valuable hints to 
intending miners, including the laws governing placer 
mining in the Yukon district, and that his photographs 
are of exceptional beauty and are exceptionally well 
reproduced. 

On Mr. Heilprin’s arrival at Dawson in August, 1898, 
he found most of the sixteen thousand inhabitants in the 
streets. “This is not strange, for it must have been 
difficult to resist that soft, warm atmosphere. . . . Never 
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had I experienced anything comparable.” Picking his 
way from plank to plank, laud along the sidewalk to keep 
one free of the pervading and appalling mud, Mr. Heilprin 
sought the Fair View Hotel, the best in the place, offering 
“ all the modern improvements.” There he was shown to 
a room “ elegantly furnished ” with a bed, a washstand 
table of rough wood, a metal basin, and, where the window- 
panes ought to be, a stretch of canvas. Glass, it seems, 
was forgotten by Dawson builders, and may not yet have 
been remembered. The room had no chair and no hooks 
or nails. On inquiring the price, Mr. Heilprin was in¬ 
formed that it was thirty-five dollars a week or six dollars 
and a half a night. Board was twenty-five dollars a week, 
rising to thirty-five before the traveller left, not because 
his appetite was excessive, but because the standard rose 
everywhere. In August, for example, cow’s milk was 
sixty dollars the gallon. 

The leaves of my note book [says Mr. Heilprin] fur¬ 
nish some interesting data relative to the condition of a 
part of the Dawson ‘‘market” duriDg the time of my 
visit: Oranges and lemons, 75 cents apiece (later in the 
season, two or three for 50 cents); apples, 25 cents, or, 
in some places, two for a quarter; potatoes and onions, 
75 cents the pound; batter, $1 the pound; eggs, pre¬ 
sumably fresh, but ordinarily with a stale inheritance, 
$2.50 a dozen; radishes, 75 cents a bunch of five pieoes; 
cabbages, $1 the pound; bread, as has before been stated, 
four to six loaves for a dollar; ordinary beer, a dollar 
a bottle; Bass’s ale, $2.50 a pint; sugar, 30 oents a 
pound; canned tomatoes and meats, 75 cents a can; 
flour, $10 a sack of fifty pounds. . . . Among what 
might with a oertain flavour be properly classed as 
luxuries were a few water-melons, which were disposed 
of for $25 apiece—the last one at a dollar the shoe— 
and a number of cucumbers, which the vendor, with a 
regretful remembrance of the low sale, told me he had 
sold for $5 apiece. He felt oertain that he oould just 
as well have levied to the extent of $6 or $7. Pine¬ 
apples brought but little more than cucumbers, and 
cocoanuts tumbled to $1 the nut. Chickens, which 
earlier in the season had sold for $100 for three, were 
obtainable at $10 apiece. 

These are high rates. Clothes, however, are not so ex¬ 
cessively dear—with the exception of millinery. A Dawson 
milliner told Mr. Heilprin that she had sold a hat trimmed 
with two ostrich feathers for two hundred and eighty 
dollars. 

A better view of the abnormal standard of value is 
perhaps to be gained from the price of the newspapers. 
Dawson has three, all weekly—the Nugget , the Midnight 
Sun, and the Daw ton Miner. The first two are fifty cents, or 
two shillings, each, the other a shilling. American papers 
and magazines, no matter how belated, always command a 
ready sale; while the scenic books of the transcon¬ 
tinental railways, which are gratuitously circulated in 
ordinary places, find ready buyers at fifty cents. Mr. 
Heilprin facsimiles a portion of the Yukon Midnight Sun, 
among the “ Personals ’’ being this pretty paragraph: 

D. H. Hansen, assistant postmaster, has put in a busy 
week. A batch of mails, consisting of 65 bags of papers 
and 35 sacks of letters, came in Wednesday, and with the 
facilities at hand Mr. Hansen is all but swamped. Among 
the matter received was a package of bread, bntter, and 
Limburger cheese addressed to “ Hungry Joe.” The 
clerks have buried it in a cellar, and it will bo dug up 
whenever “ Hungry Joe ” asks for his mail. 

Dawson City has its humours no less than Red Gulch 
and Sandy Bar. Its Bret Harte, when he comes, will find 
much matter ready to his hand. 

But the reading matter most sedulously desired comes, 
of course, through the post; and yet so constant is the 
migration from city to the fields that hundreds of letters 
are not claimed for months and months. Says Mr. 
Heilprin: 

. One of the most interesting lights was to me the 
large number of letters awaiting ownership, which were 


tacked up to the fronts and sides of different buildings, 
in the most publio way petitioning for rapid delivery. 
My first letter in Dawson was obtained by stripping it 
from a door-jamb, but it was three weeks before my 
attention had been directed to it by a friendly discoverer. 
To obtain anything from the post-office was a most 
exhaustive process, and usually required a long wait, 
sometimes of a day, or even of two days, before entry 
oould be obtained into the small room where the sorting, 
distribution, and dispensation of mail matter were being 
effected. Even when finally issued, this matter was 
usually of several weeks’ antiquity of arrival, the sorting 
of tons of substanoe being much beyond the capacity 
of the few official hands that were engaged in the work. 

Yet there are favoured persons who do not need to wait: 

Woman is a privileged character in Dawson. She has 
immediate entree into the depositories of mails, of records, 
and of claims. Others may sit or stand waiting their turn 
for days or more in a row; she walks in by the side door 
with an air of superiority which is as impressive as it is 
refreshing. She files her claim in the Recorder’s office 
with dignity, while her trousered rival, who may have 
staked five days earlier, is still studying the entrance from 
the outside. She reads her mail with smiles and satis¬ 
faction, while others are informed that the sorting will not 
be a fait accompli for still a week or more, or that they 
have already inquired onoe during the same fortnight. 

Mr. Heilprin here refers to the wives and mothers in the 
community. To his remarks on the bona roba, an influential 
person, we must refer the reader to the book. 

As to amusements: Dawson has four theatres or opera 
houses, and many drinking, gambling and dancing saloons. 
The taste of the playgoers is for highly spiced entertain¬ 
ment, but during Mr. Heilprin’s stay a Sunday sacred 
concert was successfully carried through in one of the worst 
dancing halls. It has been stated that the Klondike miner, 
whenpleased with a performer, pelts him with nuggets. 
Mr. Heilprin saw it done only once, and the fortunate 
person on that occasion was an infant phenomenon much 
more in need, thinks the author, of a good smacking. 
Masked balls are held weekly when the dark evenings 
begin. Gambling goes on all day with no attempt at conceal¬ 
ment. The bars are crowded, but Mr. Heilprin saw little 
drunkenness. Swindlers are, he says, surprisingly few. 
Everyone seems to enjoy a feeling of security. Concerning 
Dawson society he has some interesting passages, one only 
of which we have room to quote: 

Much of the better element that might be thought to 
make up society is found, not in Dawson itself, but m the 
outskirts which constitute the gold regions. Many a 
pleasant hour can there be spent discoursing from the 
summits of "dumps,” from the cutting edges of flumes and 
sluice-boxes, or by the babbling brookside, with its banks 
of leaves and flowers. And the conversation need not 
turn, either, on gold, and on "right” and "left limits,” 
upon “bench claims” or “creek claims,” upon "bed¬ 
rock ” or “ rim-rock,” or upon the woes of the Edmonton 
and Stickeen routes; but if you have been astute enough 
to discover in your neighbour or “pardner” the gamut 
of his or her knowledge, it will not be amiss at times to 
direct the conversation in the lines of New Zealand ter¬ 
races, tbe aims and prospects of Polar exploration, of 
Austrian politics, or the virtues of Quo Vadis. 

Here we must stop. Mr. Heilprin’s pages, it will be 
seen, bring Dawson very near. His photographs fill one 
with a desire to visit this wonderful country. 


In condemning the vanity of women, men complain of the 
fire they themselves have kindled.— Lingree. 

A timorous woman often drops into her grave before she 
is done deliberating.—A ddison. 

Some men are different; all women are alike.— Delvau. 

From “ Woman and the Wits ,” Edited by 
G. F. Monkshood. 
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Miss Lucas’s Poems. 

Fugilitei. By Winifred Lucas. (Lane. 5s.) 

The defect in Miss Lucas’s previous volume of poems, 
Units, was a rare defect in feminine verse—an overplus 
of intellect and too little emotional power. At the same 
time, the best pieces of that volume stamped her a poet of 
uncommon and distinctive quality. On opening the present 
book, Fugitives, we looked naturally to see whether there 
was increase in the defective quality. It hardly appeared 
likely, almost seemed to demand a change of nature; and 
yet it does appear to us that Miss Lucas has gained in 
emotional power, to the advantage of her poetry as a whole. 
At least, there are a larger proportion of pieces which have 
the “lift” of feeling. If emotion without intellect makes 
poetry of a low order, intellect without emotion will not 
make poetry at all, therefore we trust that this gain may 
stay and increase with Miss Lucas, for even in this book 
the intellect would often bear more suppling. 

It is a very striking little volume, full of interior beauty. 
The poems are brief—often not above a quatrain—but 
each has a thought behind it, and the thought is rarely 
other than original. For the most part, it is extremely 
subtle, and not always does the author escape the diffi¬ 
culties of condensed expression to which it gives rise. 
But the reader who is not afraid to grapple with thought 
will find here a rich reward. The feeling, too, wherever 
it manifests itself, is of a rare delicacy and fragrance. 
Few will deny the loveliness of “The Balance”: 

Must I endure with nothing to forgive, 

Who did a shade wrong thee ? 

Oh, love ! an instant less than perfect live, 

A little injure me. 

Wound me at last. For once a word of mine 
Tby service did forsake. 

Deal harshly now, lest all of me that’s thine 
Be but the amends I make. 

“Love Heroic” shows the subtlety of Miss Lucas’s 
thought. Here it is: 

Companioned on the path you chose, 

You go the way 
A hero goes. 

His words you say, 

Your deeds he does. 

Though in your love to heaven he rose, 

The way he knows 
Immortal in your life to stay. 

Or take, finally, the beautiful blending of keen intellect 
and tender feeling which Miss Lucas calls “ Approach ” : 

Into my heart you come a thousand ways; 

In multitude you come; 

New selves born freely of the changing days— 

Old selves that seek me confident of home. 

My arms are opening for—I know not whom. 

Oh, life beloved! that many a mood must share, 

Is one too new, 

Or wise to trust me as the old ones do ? 

They come ! they come !—the strange, familiar, dear; 

Unquestioning all—innumerably you. 

From these examples the reader may gather some idea 
of Miss Lucas. A poet of one aspect, grave, intellectual 
(the word will be repeated in any description of Miss 
Lucas), with the rare sweetness of grave natures slanting 
across her poetry, she has a remarkable power of making 
concrete all but abstract conceptions, which sets her by 
herself. Perhaps she has derivations from Mrs. Meynell 
—one catches a reminiscent phrase or cadence here and 
there—but of no other poet does she remind us. As regards 
expression, a want of careful attention to grammatical 
precision, leaving her meaning open to doubt, and an occa¬ 
sional involution of structure (the result of effort at com¬ 
pression) are the chief faults wo complain of in this 
respect. Fugitives is a treasurable littlo volume, and the 
work of a writer of very unique gift. 


Morocco. 

The Moorish Empire. By Budgett Meakin. (Swan 

Sonnenschein & Co. 15s.) 

Morocco, in spite of a good many literary exploring 
expeditions, is still a land full of secret places and bidden 
treasures. Its very atmosphere of mystery is, in facf^ its 
chief attraction, even as was noted by Lancelot Addi: on, 
father of the famous essayist, in his account of Western 
Barbery, written towards the end of the eighteenth century. 
Of late years there has been an increase in the number of 
the pioneers in this half-worked field, and of them Mr. 
Meakin may fairly claim to be as well equipped as any. 
He has spent many years among the Moors, as his father 
did before him. He has expounded their language. He 
has described their land. He has portrayed their life. 
And now, to round off his record, he has compiled their 
history. Here is a sample of Mr. Meakin’s historical 
style from his chapter on “ The Salli Rovers,” those friends 
of our Robinson Crusoe days: 

Beyond a doubt the Moors originally owed nearly all 
they knew of sea warfare to Europeans, from whom at a 
later period they almost exclusively obtained not only 
their arms but also their vessels. Indeed, foreigners were 
often caused to serve as officers on board the pirate vessels 
against their will, as in the case of John Dunton, who, 
when master and pilot of a Salli man-of-war, ran her to 
the Isle of Wight. He was appointed to the Leopard, one 
of the English fleet sent to bombard Salli, It has even 
been asserted by a most competent contemporaneous 
authority—Captain John Smith, the president and planter 
of Virginia, who was as intimate as anyone with that class 
of sailors—that the Moorish pirates were taught their 
trade by the pirates of our own land. 

There is much of interest about these sea-robbers, and 
many a harrowing tale is told of the sufferings and torture 
of European captives. In fact, the Moorish chronicles are 
freely sprinkled with gore from beginning to end. 

But to the general reader the more interesting chapters 
are to be found in the second half of the book, where 
foreign diplomatic relations, Moorish diplomatic images, 
foreign rights and privileges, commercial intercourse and 
foreign protection, and the future of the empire are dis¬ 
cussed. There is encouragement for intending visitors in 
the following: 

At present, although there is always the usual pro¬ 
crastination and shuffling, assaults on Europeans, by 
whomsoever committed, are invariably atoned for, the 
neighbourhood of the occurrence usually being heavily 
fined as well. Consequently the lives and property of 
Europeans are as safe in Morooco, wherever the authority 
of the Sultan is complete, as in any other semi-civilised 
land, although to have a valid claim for damages, foreign 
travellers are supposed to be accompanied by two native 
policemen or makhiznis as guards. Every village at which 
a halt is made provides a guard for the night in its own 
interests, and throughout the lowlands journeys are under¬ 
taken without fear. Something of this state of things is 
doubtless due to the moral quality recognised by ’Abd 
er-KaAmau II., who wrote that the Christians at least 
kept their word, but that the Moors had neither word nor 
faith. And it is the proudest boast of English sojourners 
in Morocco that they have become known as “the people 
of one word.” 

For those curious in such matters there is a series of 
short reviews of previous works on Morocco. Her place 
in fiction is also considered, and Mr. Hall Caine’s Scapegoat 
is described as the only published Moroccan novel worth 
reading, though it presents far too sombre a picture. 
There is a sketch of the newspaper press of the country, 
in which special mention is made of the Times of Morocco. 
It was on the latter journal founded in 1884 that Mr. 
Meakin served the apprenticeship which has expanded 
into authorship, as to the value of which he has no need 
to be unduly diffident. As a chronicler of a little known 
land he proves himself clear in style, critical in the selec¬ 
tion of ms authorities, and withal distinctly readable. 
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Other New Books. 

London Souvenirs. By C. W. Heckethorn. 

Mr. Heckethorn’s book wants the two qualities which 
would make it acceptable: an attractive personal tone and 
a graceful style. As to its tone: Mr. Heckethorn is 
always expressing violent opinions about matters which 
do not fall within his proper view. Thus in writing of the 
Tabard Inn he encloses a large issue within a sentence of 
mere statement: 

An inn which has been rendered famous by Chaucer’s 
rhymed tales—we cannot honestly call them poetry—of 
the Canterbury Pilgrims is the Tabard, in the Borough. 

We do not discuss Mr. Heckethom’s judgment in this 
matter, we merely point out that it is intrusive and dis¬ 
concerting. In “ Curious 8tories of the Stock Exchange,” 
Mr. Heckethorn is not content to tell his curious stories; 
he must describe the Stock Exchange as “a desolation¬ 
spreading upas-tree planted in the mephitic morass of the 
national debt.” In another essay we have a sneer at the 
“ jerky platitudes of a Tennyson, and the jejune prose, cut 
up into measured lines, of a Browning.” Now, Tenny¬ 
son’s poetry is as little jerky as Browning’s “prose” is 
jejune; such by-way criticism is an impertinence. But 
Mr. Heckethorn does not hesitate to trample on our most 
cherished feelings. Thus, in an essay on “The Sublime 
Beefsteakers,” he interpolates a diatribe on chops and 
steaks as a “ relic of barbarism.” 

Steaks done on a gridiron are antediluvian enough, but 
mutton chops diffusing, when undergoing this process, 
throughout the room the stench of a tallow candle just 
blown out, are enough to turn the stomach, not of the 
refined gourmet only, but of the untutored savage. 

If Mr. Heckethorn fails as a critic, he simply does not 
exist as a stylist. His sentences are the most awkward in 
the world. In an essay cn Hampton Court Palace, he 
describes Cardinal Wolsey as 

a most unmitigated villain, on a par with that other 
villain, Henry VHL, whose master, through being his 
pimp, he was for a time, till, in perfect accordance with his 
character, he became his abject slave. 

Again: 

As the bar of the inn frequently was in the yard, the 
noises made by its visitors, and the quarrels they occa¬ 
sionally indulged in, and which often would be settled by 
a fight in the yard, were not calculated to promote sound 
sleep. 

Top-heavy sentences like the following abound: 

Indulgencing in all the superstitious tendencies of 
gamblers, he [Beau Brummel] at one time attributed his 
luck to the finding of a crooked sixpence in the kennel, as 
he was walking with Mr. Raikes, who tells the story, 
through Berkeley-square. 

London is not too well served by authors. Ungainly in¬ 
formation and stale vivacity have had their innings. We 
demand something new and better. (Chatto & Windus.) 

A Picturesque History of 

Yorkshire. Part VII. By J. S. Fletcher. 

Mr. Fletcher’s history now enters on its second volume. 
The prin cipa l neighbourhoods treated in this part are 
those of Wakefield, Huddersfield, and Halifax. Mr. 
Fletcher gives us an interesting account of the Halifax 
Gibbet Law, under which any theft of goods to the value 
of thirteenpence-halfpenny committed within the liberty 
of the forest of Hardwick was summarily punished by 
death—death, moreover, by decapitation. This drastic 
law was made in the interests of the local cloth merchants, 
and the executions were of a very formal character. The 
“ gibbet,” apparently, was neither more nor less than a 
guillotine. The beggars’ saying, “ From Hell, Hull, and 
Halifax deliver us,” is probably connected with these 
executions. Mr. Fletcher quotes an interesting account 
of Halifax from Defoe’s Tour Through England. But the 


year of Defoe’s visit is incorrectly stated as 1727. Defoe’s 
three months’ residence in Halifax occurred in 1712. In 
July of that year he had completed his Review with a 
rather bitter farewell to his readers: “I sometime ago 
summed up the scenes of my life in this distich: 

No man has tasted differing fortunes more, 

And thirteen times I have been rich and poor.” 

Temporarily disgusted with political life, and harassed, it 
may De, by his creditors, who always turned up in his evil 
hours, Defoe may have gone to Halifax for quiet and to 
escape some inappeasable bailiff. He was soon absorbed 
in the study of local trade and customs. As a bankrupt 
merchant he could exult in the prosperity of the cloth- 
makers, who were turning out 100,000 pieces of shalloon 
a year; and as the son of a butcher he could note with 
satisfaction the fine autumn trade in black cattle done in 
Halifax market. He tells us that at this season people 
bought a whole year’s supply of beef for their families— 
buying the live bullocks, which they killed, cut up, and 
salted or smoked. The illustrations to this Fart strike us 
as better—as being more informing—than some which 
Mr. Fletcher has admitted. (J. M. Dent & Co. Is. net.) 

Tanoweera. By C. Napier Bell. 

This book gives a very interesting account of peaceful 
life among the gentle savages of Central America. Though 
written in the author’s old age, it is a record of his youth. 
As a boy Mr. Bell grew up among the Indians and negroes 
of the Mosquito Coast, and frankly enjoyed the wild life of 
rivers, lagoons, and primeval forests. The Mosquito 
Indians are the one race of Central America which is 
essentially maritime. They have few of the bush instincts, 
but they love ships and the sea. Mr. Bell describes them 
as bold, adventurous, and outspoken. Of course they are 
dying out. The diseases and ailments of civilised races, 
combined with a low birth-rate, are surely diminishing 
their numbers. Moreover, since 1856 the English protec¬ 
tion, under which the five fine tribes of Mosquito Indians 
had thriven, was withdrawn, and although a “ reserve ” 
was established in the country, and the rights of the 
Indians otherwise protected, yet under the Spaniards of 
Honduras and Nicaragua the race has declined. Mr. Bell 
concludes his book with the mournful statement that the 
Mosquito Indians “ are worried to death by proselytising 
monks and priests; and every pretext is sought to infringe 
upon their liberty, to bring them under taxation, and force 
them to live in industrial communities; and we know that 
such radical change of habits is fatal to all free people, 
just as it would be fatal to a stag to yoke it to a cart.” 

Mr. Bell’s descriptions of the Indian life are graphic and 
interesting. We quote from his account of the return of the 
Indians from the turtle fisheries in May. By the end of 
that month (the fishing begins in January) “ they begin to 
languish for their wives and children, and turn their 
canoes homeward ” : 

The Indians are not acquainted with the art of kissing, but 
they sniff or smell the skin of the cheeks, which answers 
the same purpose. The little child is lifted in the father’s 
arms, and he buries his nose in its stomach. Hand¬ 
shaking is as common as with us, but I have noticed that 
there is always a tinge of melancholy in the character of 
the Indians, which breaks out where we should expect 
hilarity. Thus, after a long absence, sisters and mothers 
sit down, and throwing a cloth over their heads, with their 
hands clasped on the head of the person who has returned, 
cry over him with their dirge like song. On the part of 
the wives, it is supposed to be improper to show any 
emotion, consequently they take little notice of the husband 
on his return, but confine their attention to others and to 
their duties in the meantime. 

One other touch, and we must leave this interesting book 
to its predestined readers who, we hope, will be many. 
The Mosquito Indian invokes his mother on every occasion 
when we should invoke God. “ Their invocation of their 
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mother is quite as comforting and consoling to them as it 
is to us to invoke God. I never saw anything so touching 
as a young Indian, who died from a wound in the stomach, 
crying with his last breath, ‘ Oh, mother, mother! ’ His 
mother had been dead several years.” (Arnold. 16s.) 


Our Coloured Supplement. 

We publish this week, by arrangement with Mr. John C. 
Nimmo and Mr. Carl Hentschel, two pictures in colour 
which show the application of an improved process of 
colour printing to book illustration. Three colours only 
are used, and the process, elaborated during many years 
by Mr. Hentschel, is necessarily a secret one in its 
details. 

The name “ Colortype ” is applied to this newly-adapted 
process. The engraver’s general procedure is this: The 
object to be illustrated is engraved in sections by 
mechanical process on metal plates, each representing a 
stage in the finished scheme of colour. By limiting the 
plates to the three essential colours, and producing varia¬ 
tions and shades by printing one over the other, as many 
effects are obtained in three printings, at letterpress speed, 
as can be got in eight or ten slow workings on stone; and 
by duplicating the blocks for long runs, the speed may be 
indefinitely increased. It may be confidently predicted 
that coloured illustrations have a more or less immediate 
“ future ” before them. 

The pictures we reproduce are two of many illustrations in 
Miss Margaret Thomas’s new book, Two Years in Palestine 
and Syria. Miss Thomas’s book on Spain and Tangier is 
prized by many readers for its vivid descriptions. In her 
new work she brings the same pictorial gift to bear on 
the Holy Land, again telling us particularly those things 
which we are interested in knowing, and illustrating her 
pages with her own clever brush. The chapter on religious 
ceremonies in Jerusalem contains a circumstantial account 
of the Greek Miracle of the Holy Fire at Easter in the 
Church of the Sepulchre, the wonderful scene which formed 
the subject of Mr. Holman Hunt’s last picture. Here is a 
passage: 

At last a number of priests carrying.banners issued from 
the Cheek Church amid the applause of the multitude, 
and with a rush some men, headed by a priest, took 
possession of a space opposite the hole [whence the fire was 
to come], which had hitherto been kept vacant. These were 
pilgrims from Damascus, who had given the largest sum 
of money to be tho first to light their candles at the Holy 
Fire. At this point sticks and whips were freely used. 
Then a procession of priests joined those carrying the 
banners, and the Greek patriarch himself, in lavishly deco¬ 
rated robes and crown, and looking like a mass of silver and 
gold, appeared; all walked round the Sepulchre three times, 
headed by three gorgeous Eowaeses, and soldiers carrying 
whips. The crowd shouted and sang, and a free fight 
occurred in front of the hole, in which many persons were 
injured. The priests became very nervous, and hurried on 
the procession. 'When the Patriarch arrived opposite the 
door of the Sepulchre for the last time, they hastily unrobed 
him of his gorgeous vestments, and ran off with them, 
while he him6elf rushed quickly into the Sepulchre. In 
a minute or so the bolls burst forth with a triumphant 
clang, the priest nearest the hole thrust a candle into it, 
drew it forth alight, and ran off with it; the crowd rushed 
towards it amid inexpressible confusion , those whose 
candles were burning first handed the light to their friends, 
and passed it on from one to another; strings were let 
down from the balconies with candles to be lighted, 
priests set fire to the whole of the lamps and candles about 
the Sepulchre, and in an incredibly short space of time the 
huge place was filled with blaze and smoke. 

Miss Thomas calls the spectacle a disgrace to the Church 
which allows it. Her book is to be cordially recommended, 
both for its interest and its illustrations. (Nimmo. 
Pis. 6d.) 


Fiction. 

Gilian the Dreamer: his Fancy, his Love, his Adventure. By 
Neil Munro. (Isbister & Co. 6s.) 

While recognising with pleasure that Mr. Munro has 
lavished upon this book the loving care of an artist, and 
that he has a due and rare enough sense of the dignity of 
fiction, we shall permit ourselves to say, with neither 
hesitation nor reservation, that Gilian the Dreamer has 
disappointed us. It is tedious. No worse charge than 
this can be brought against any honestly wrought book; 
nevertheless we bring it—in sorrow. The story is of the 
Highlands, and is largely made up of minute descriptions 
of Highland scenery and manners and peculiarities. 
These matters, to a Highlander—and especially to a High¬ 
lander exiled—may have their charm, set down as they are 
by Mr. Munro with the very opulence of detail. But to 
the “Sassenach” (Mr. Munro’s own word—often employed) 
they lack interest. We do not assert that they cannot be 
interesting; we think they might be; we say merely that 
Mr. Munro has not made them interesting: 

“ I daresay, sir, I daresay,” said Mr. Spencer gravely. 

“ Tou are a most interesting and sensitive people, and I 
find myself often making the most unhappy blunders.” 

“ Interesting is not the word, I think, Mr. Spencer,” 
said General Turner coldly; “ we refuse to be interesting 
to any simple Sassenach.” Then he saw the confusion in 
the innkeeper’s face and laughed. 

The Highlanders are a haughty and exclusive people, 
excessively and proudly provincial, and throughout the 
novel the Sassenach has a feeling that he is only allowed 
to peep on sufferance and as a great favour. Else why 
should the pages be peppered with words which Mr. Munro 
well knows not one reader in a hundred will understand 
—even with veritable Gaelic ? 

But no implied disdain of the general public would 
prevent the general public from enjoying Gilian the 
Dreamer if it contained the elements of enjoyment. It 
does not contain those elements. It fails as a work of art. 
And it fails because, first, Mr. Munro’s theme is exiguous 
and inadequate; second, he is consistently unfortunate in 
the invention of apposite incident; third, he observes too 
much and observes without distinction; fourth (and most 
fatal) there is no sufficient vitalising force of imagination 
at the back of the book. Hidden amid vast hills of descrip¬ 
tion and secondary matter, the rivulet of a theme moves 
sluggishly and vaguely to nowhere in particular. What 
is the idee-mere ? We have read the tale carefully, but we 
do not know. Is Gilian an idiot, or is he only a mild, 
wistful, pathetic ass ? He is one of the two, and it may be 
that Mr. Munro meant him to be the former, and to convey 
to us the strange pathos of his love for Nan and his love 
for nature. We are far from sure of this. That any single 
definite tangible thing except death happens in the whole 
story we deny. We also deny that any character except 
the Paymaster’s sister has genuine fascination or genuine 
strength; and that any description of natural beauties 
sticks in the memory. 

The Patten Experiment. By Mary E. Mann. 

(T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 

Mks. Mann is a serious worker in fiction, a conscientious 
and well-endowed artist making continuous progress book 
by book. The Patten Experiment is excellent, and shows 
that the rate of Mrs. Mann’s improvement is increasing. 
It is not a novel to get enthusiastic about; rather, it 
quietly and thoroughly satisfies. Having read it, you will 
say: “Here is an author who has observation, humour, 
wide sympathy, a steady view, and some philosophy. I 
have enjoyed her book, and it has taught me something.” 
And is not this distinguished praise ? Mrs. Mann deals 
with the lot of the agricultural labourer. He exists, 
smokes, drinks, marries, and brings up five or six children 
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on a total income of eleven shillings a week. Or he is said 
to do this thing. Can he do it? Does he do it? If so, 
how ? Such questions were often asked by the charitable 
Mrs. Boyan, wife of a wealthy landowner and gentleman- 
farmer who accepted the current bourgeois opinion that 
eleven shillings a week, with management, was sufficient for 
the labourer in his station. The Boyans had daughters, 
big and little, one of whom was just married to a very 
earnest curate, Eustace Patten. Eustace decided to put 
himself in the position of the labourer for one week. He 
got together a party consisting of himself, his brother, his 
wife, her nearly adult sister Rosamond, and her two tiny 
sisters. They took a cottage (rent, a shilling), and with 
eleven shillings essayed to live for a week. 

The Patten Experiment is the history of that attempt—a 
history full not only of delightful humour but of pathos. 
The affair was almost a tragedy, but it did succeed—in a 
way. Within the firet forty-eight hours the household was 
brought almost to despair, and took into its confidence its 
kindly next-door neighbour. 

So Mrs. Chaney sniffed at the cheese, weighed the 
pound of butter in her fingers, appraised the other con¬ 
tents of Rioa’s basket. 

“Of course, miss,” she said, “you’ve got your ma to 
fall back on.” But Bica explained that this was by no 
means the case. 

“ Look here,” Rosamond said, “if we die of starvation, 
we’ve got to live on eleven shillings a week, and you’ve 
got to tell us how to do it. Now, how much a meal do 
you reckon to allow each person ? ” 

Mrs. Chaney shook her head. “ If you’re goin’ to 
parcel it out so,” she said, “ you’ll never do it. Try to 
plan the money and you’ll go downright crazy a-findin' 
out it can’t be done. There ain’t no rules, and there can’t 
be. Sometimes you go without this, and sometimes with¬ 
out that. Sometimes you pinch tight here, and sometimes 
’tia there. Times you get into debt when you can’t help 
yourself, till the day comes round when you don’t want so 
much coal, nor yet no candles, and then you pay up-” 

“ Debt,” said Rosamond, pausing in the process of 
wiping the Britannia-metal teaspoons, and with a sudden 
lighting of her face. “ Ah ! ” 

However — though they hungered, though they had 
headaches, though they quarrelled, though they were 
agonised by indigestion—they kept out of debt. The 
lesson of pity which they learnt was cheap at the trifling 
price paid. Moreover, Mrs. Patten’s sister got engaged 
to Mr. Patten’s brother. (The strange courting is admir¬ 
ably done.) Mrs. Mann is conspicuously successful in 
character-drawing, and in portraying the intimate comedy 
of domestic life. But in The Patten Experiment there is 
something of deeper import beneath the surface of events. 
It is a book which will make the most thoughtless think. 


Notes on Novels. 

[ These notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow.'] 

The Ckown of Life. By George Gissing. 

This time it is love, and this is probably the most 
optimistic book Mr. Gissing has written. Through crowds 
of characters, and pages of analysis and description, he 
leads his hero, an idealist, after much tribulation, to 
his heart’s desire. In the love scenes, the rough as well 
as the smooth, Mr. Gissing is at his best. (Methuen. 6s.) 

The Ship of Stars. By A. T. Quiller-Coucii. 

Mr. Quiller-Couch’s new story is a West Country 
romance, in which wo follow the hero from his dreamful 
boyish days to the adventures of his manhood. The story 
is full of tender sentiment and fine action, and we refer 
elsewhere to the author’s dedicatory letter. (Cassell & Co. 
6 s.) 


Red Pottage. By Mary Cholmondelky. 

This is the story, by a novelist whose books come slowly, 
of two women and a man. The women are the closest 
friends, closer than women are usually able to be, and 
much closer than youths allow to be possible. One, Hester, 
is a novelist, the other, Rachel, an heiress. The man is 
worthless, and Rachel discovers it in time. That is the 
main story, but the incidentals are many and interesting, 
and worthy the author of Diana Tempest. A book to be 
read as carefully as it was written. (Arnold. 6s.) 

McTeague. By Frank Norris. 

By the author of that powerful and interesting story 
Shanghaied. Mr. Norris has strength, and he has spared 
us nothing in McTeague, which is a naturalistic story of a 
low stratum of San Franciscan life. It is a grim yarn, but 
there is no denying its power. The chief character, 
McTeague, is a quack dentist, who dies horribly in the 
end. (Richards. 6s.) 

No Soul Above Money. By Walter Raymond 

This is a sombre West Country tragedy by the author of 
Two Men o' Mendip. The central incident is an attack on 
the miser of the book by his daughter’s lover, made at her 
instigation. Money caused the crime. The last chapter 
forms a gloss on Tennyson’s ballad “Rizpah.” The rural 
background to Mr. Raymond’s drama mitigates its grim¬ 
ness. (Longmans. 6s.) 

His Darling Sin. By M. E. Braddon. 

Miss Braddon’s sixty-second novel introduces us at once 
to a young widow of twenty-one who is left with an 
income “ described by her friends and the gossipping 
Press at anything you like between twenty and fifty 
thousand a year.” As she has been brought up “ to do 
without things,” the reader’s interest is at once awakened. 
Later we spy murder. (Simpkin, Marshall. 6s.) 

The Colossus. By Morley Roberts. 

In this book Mr. Roberts departs for a while from yams 
of adventure to give us a study of Mr. Cecil Rhodes. At 
least, when a man is called the Colossus, and is said to be 
the strongest force in Africa, and is found meditating a 
railway from Cape Town to Cairo, we are fain to call him 
Cecil Rhodes even if his name in the book is Eustace 
Loder. Mr. Rhodes’s independence of feminine influence 
is fairly well known, but Mr. Roberts leaves him at the 
end of this work perilously near marriage. (Arnold. 6s.) 

Mr. Jack Hamlin’s Mediation, 

and Other Stories. By Bret Harte. 

Eight Californian stories in the author’s characteristic 
vein. “ When the Waters were Up at Jules’,” “ An 
Esmeralda of Rocky Canon,” and “ The Boom in the 
‘ Calaveras Clarion ’ ” are, perhaps, the three most attrac¬ 
tive of the sub-titles. (Pearson, Ltd. 6s.) 

A Spliced Yarn. By George Cuttles. 

Those who have read that capital sea story, The Green 
Hand, will welcome this aftermath from the pen of George 
Cupples. The present story is full of delightful touches 
of description, and deeper appeals to the sailor that is in 
every Englishman. (Gibbings & Co. 5s.) 

One Hour and the Next. By Millicext Sutherland. 

This is the first appearance of the Duchess of Suther¬ 
land as a novelist. A principal character wishes to see 
* ‘ the gospel of discontent preached from the house-tops to 
the slaves of England,” and the story is largely concerned 
with Socialism and the Labour troubles. (Methuen. 6s.) 
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A Bitter Vengeance. By 3L Douglas King. 

A tragic novel by the author of Father Hilarion and 
The Scripture - Reader of St. Mark's. The principal 
characters are members of a troop of strolling players. 
A touching and picturesque story. (Pearson Ltd. 6s.) 

Young April. By Egebton Castle. 

A romance, reprinted from Temple Bar , by the author of 
The Pride of Jennico. Mr. Castle has an urbane, genial 
way with him. His new hero is the Young Duke of 
Rochester— a nineteenth century peer—and the matter of 
the book is his adventures with the fair. (Macmillan. 6s.) 

The Haunts of Men. By R. W. Chambbes. 

A collection of short stories by one of the most brilliant 
of the younger American novelists. Mr. Chambers, who 
is perhaps best known by his King t'» Yellow, finds his 
tales in battle and in peace, in America and in the Quartier 
Latin. (Bowden. 6s.) 

The Red Rat’s Daughtbb. By Guy Boothby. 

“ Why, my dear fellow, it’s all as plain as daylight now 
that we’ve got the key to the puzzle.” This is on page 
378, and the Red Rat is a convict “ who once defied the 
united police of Europe,” and was sent to Saghalien. 
(Ward, Lock & Co. 5s.) 

The Lord of the Harvest. By M. Beth am-Edwards. 

The title of this novel is founded on an old custom, much 
honoured by Suffolk harvestmen, of electing one of their 
number to be Lord of the Harvest. The lord in this case 
is Elisha Sage, a typical farm labourer, who had carried 
off kettle after kettle at the yearly ploughing match. A 
story of tender and serious interest, with a delightful rural 
background. (Hurst & Blackett. 6s.) 

The Folly of Alison. By Florence Marryat. 

A Society story. “ My creed, Alison, has always been 
this: that, since we are none of us perfection, we have 
no right to expect perfection in others; and that, for 
every fault man and wife commit, the best plea we can 
have here (as it will be the only plea hereafter) is fiat we 
are sorry and repent of it.” (F. V. White. 6s.) 

Valda Hanem. By Daisy Hugh Prycb. 

The “Romance of a Turkish Harem" which has been 
running anonymously through Macmillan'> Magazine. The 
scene is laid in Cairo, and tie story is of the passion of 
Captain Fitzroy for the heroine and of its unhappy issue. 
The pictures of Oriental life are vivid and full of colour. 
(Macmillan. 6s.) 

Vboni. By Blanche Willis Howard. 

A posthumous story by the author of One Summer and 
Guenn. Vroni was a charming girl from the village of 
Hexenfels, between the Danube and the Neckar, and the 
book is a pleasant romance, dashed with humour here and 
sadness there. “ There’s awful foolishtry in God’s brave 
world ” says one of the characters. (Wame. 6s.) 

The Bread of Tears. By G. B. Bdrgin. 

The story is laid in Armenia, among missionaries and 
bandits and muleteers and effendis. Diamonds are stolen, 
and converts are “ purchased.” Part of the action takes 
place in Constantinople. The story is lively and uncommon, 
and is not wanting in serious interest. Mr. Bur gin 
knows the East. (Long. 6s.) 

The Gold Stab Line. 

By L. T. Meade and R. Ecstace. 

These are six stories told by the purser of a Gold Star 
Line vessel: stories of the kind to be found now in all the 
chea per magazines—“ The Jewelled Cobra,” “ The Cypher 
with the Human Key,” “The Sacred Chank,” and so 


forth. “ 1 And how long,’ he continued, ‘ do you suppose 
it had been in the possession of the dead Malay?’” A 
dead Malay is part of the formula of all books of this 
character. (Ward, Look & Co.) 

Ninety North. By Ernest Western. 

Ninety North is not a man’s name: it means ninety 
degrees north, the arctic situation where the romance is 
laid. In that region the narrator lights upon a friendly 
leviathan named Mota, and a new race of beings who 
dwell in the Valley of Life, near the Mountain of the 
Dead, and sacrifice seals to the Great One, or Thunderer. 
The book is illustrated with views of Mota, who is some¬ 
thing between an elephant and a walrus. (Burleigh. 6s.) 

Chattel or Wife? By Claud Bray. 

The question is asked of Maud Ashley, who, though 
loved by two Englishmen, married a Baboo named 
Mowlah Bux, and sank into her grave a broken woman. 
(Sands & Go. 6s.) 

A Lost Identity. By J. D. Hennessey. 

A story for those who like psychological mysteries. 
“Whether a large portion of his story was the raving 
of a madman, or whether ... it was a glimpse into an 
hitherto unexplored avenue of the mysterious tripartite 
nature of man, time will reveal.” (Wame & Co. 3s. 6d.) 

A Roman Mystery. By Richard Baoot. 

“There was the slightest possible inflexion of sarcasm 
in the Cardinal’s voice as he spoke which Helen pretended 
not to perceive.” Modem Rome, intrigue, titled people, 
and Italian tags. (Digby & Long. 6s.) 

The Lost Emeralds of Zarinthia. By H. Beauchamp. 

“ Was I really Harry Holdsworth, who had left London 
on a mission to the Grand Duke of Schleswig-Bohmer- 
hausen ? If so, where was my bag containing the precious 
jewels ? ” (Sands & Co. 3s. 6d.) 

A Legacy of Hate. By Theo. Douglas. 

A love-story that moves through tragedy to a satis¬ 
factory ending, if the marriage of a hero to the daughter 
of his own boyhood’s sweetheart can be called satisfactory. 
(Pearson, Ltd. 6s.) 

Gone to Ground. By G. F. Underhill. 

This is described as a hunting novel, but it tells also of 
love and burglary. (Sands & Co. 3s. 6d.) 

An African Treasure. By J. MacLaren Cobban. 

Nothing of sensation or picturesqueness is wanting to 
this story of treasure hunting in the Great Sahara. (John 
Long. 6s.) 

Greek Peasant Stories. By Neil Wynn Williams. 

Otherwise, “Gleams and Glooms of Grecian Colour.” 
These stories are well conceived and written. (Digby 
Long & Co. 6s.) 

The King of Claddach. By Thomas Fitzpatrick. 

A story of the Cromwellian occupation of Galway in 
1652. Mr. Fitzpatrick mingles extracts from serious 
histories with his romance. (Sands & Co. 6s.) 


In addition to the above we have received The Laird's 
Wooing, by J. Gordon Phillips (Unwin, 6s.); The Pilty¬ 
ping le Pastorals, by Druid Grayl (Greening, 3s. 6d.); The 
Tower of Dago, by Maurus Jokai (Sands, 3s. 6d.); A. 
Mother's Holiday, by John Strange Winter (Ward, Lock 
3s. 6d.); Henry Worthington, Idealist, by Margaret Sher¬ 
wood (The Macmillan Co., 6s.); A Broken Promise, by 
Violet Whyte (Pearson, Ltd., 3s. 6d.). 
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Hugo on Hugo. 

To over-entitling one may object not lean than to over¬ 
writing. In the work which Mr. Heinemann has just 
published, entitled The Memoirs of Victor Hugo, we 
have an example. From The Memoirs of Victor Hugo 



VICTOR HUGO. 

From a Painting by L . Bonnot . 


one expects more than an odd assortment of scraps 
from his note-book, jotted down from time to time as the 
mood took him, jumping from period to period with enor¬ 
mous gaps between. Reminiscences here, moralisings 
there, a chose vue, a conversation with Louis Philippe, a 
mordant anecdote of an actress, a diary kept during the 
siege of Paris—these are not enough to be styled “The 
Memoirs ” of the most picturesque and restlessly vigorous 
intellectual force that this century produced, of a life 
lasting from 1802 until 1885. Over-entitling is perhaps 
among the lesser faults, but it is a fault. 

When the book opens Hugo is twenty-three, already the 
author of Odes et Ballades and Hans I Islands, and now a 
spectator, in company with Nodier, of the coronation of 
Charles X. at Rheims in 1825. We take leave of him in 
1871 when he has still fourteen years of life. Through¬ 
out he is the same, always self-conscious, always in the 
front, always dramatic, always superbly Hugoesque. 


Having said that, we have said practically all that is 
necessary. The scrap-book can then speak for itself. It 
is entertaining almost without cessation through all its 
four hundred pages; but it does not call for “ review.” 

Here is Hugo’s elaborate ironical manner, from the note¬ 
book at Rheims in 1825. He practised it to the end, and 
to the end was ready on occasion to forget it too. He 
is writing of the cathedral: 

One day I gazed down from the top of the tower through 
an embrasure. The entire facade sheered straight below 
me. I perceived in the depth, on top of a long stone sup¬ 
port that extended down the wall directly beneath me to 
the escarpment, so that its form was lost, a sort of round 
basin. Rain-water had collected there and formed a narrow 
mirror at the bottom; there were also a tuft of grass with 
flowers in it, and a swallow’s nest. Thus in a space only 
two feet in diameter were a lake, a garden, and a habita¬ 
tion—a bird’s paradise. As I gazed the swallow was giving 
water to her brood. Round the upper edge of the basin 
were what looked like crenelles, and between these the 
swallow had built her nest. I examined these crenelles. 
They had the form of fleurs-de-lys. The support was a 
statue. This happy little world was the stone crown of an 
old king. And if God were asked : “ Of what use was this 
Lothario, this Philip, this Charles, this Louis, this emperor, 
this king ? ” God peradventure would reply : “ He had this 
statue made and lodged a swallow.” 

The mood reappears later, but without its republicanism, 
when, one day in 1841, Hugo observed through the palisade 
fencing off the site of the old Vaudeville Theatre in the 
Rue de Chartres, which had been destroyed by fire, a little 
daisy growing among the blackened ruins. What a chance 
for the supreme sentimentalist! He rose to it with all his 
batteries in full action. And this is the conclusion of the 
reverie: 

What a labyrinth is destiny, and what mysterious com¬ 
binations there were that led up to the advent of this 
enchanting little yellow sun with its white rays. It 
required a theatre and a conflagration, which are the gaiety 
and the terror of a city, one of the most joyous inventions 
of man, and one of the most terrible visitations of God, 
bursts of laughter for thirty years and whirlwinds of flame 
for thirty hours to produce this Easter daisy, the delight 
of a gnat. 

A session of the Academy in 1850 furnishes this pleasant 
scrap : 

To-day, September 12, the Academy worked at the 
dictionary. Apropos of the word “increase,” this 
example, taken from the works of Mme. de Stael, was 
proposed: 

“ Poverty increases ignorance, and ignorance poverty.” 

Three objections were immediately raised: 

1. Antithesis. 

2. Contemporary writer. 

3. Dangerous thing to say. 

The Academy rejected the example. 

We might ally to this the description of Chateaubriand’s 
wife from a later chapter: 

When his wife died he attended the funeral service and 
returned laughing heartily—which, said Pilorge, was a 
roof that he was of weak mind. “ A proof that he was in 
is right mind! ” affirmed Edouard Bertin. 

Mme. de Chateaubriand’s benevolence was official, which 
did not prevent her from being a shrew at home. She 
founded a hospice—the Marie Thermae Infirmary—visited 
the poor, succoured the sick, superintended creches, gave 
alms, and prayed: at the same time she was harsh towards 
her husband, her relatives, her friends, and her servants, 
and was sour-tempered, stem, prudish, and a back-biter. 
God on high will take these things into account. 

She was ugly, pitted with small-pox, had an enormous 
mouth, little eyes, was insignificant in appearance, and 
acted the grande dame, although she was rather the wife of 
a great man than of a great lord. By birth she was only 
the daughter of a ship-owner of Saint Malo. M. de 
Chateaubriand feared, detested, and cajoled her. 
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It was Chateaubriand who, one mi^ht say, invented Hugo; 
although Hugo was quick to register me patent himself, 
and exploit it to the full. Of Chateaubriand and Mme. 
Kecamier Hugo writes: 

M. de Chateaubriand, at the beginning of 1847, was a 
paralytic; Mme. Recamier was blind. Every day at three 
o’clock M. de Chateaubriand was carried to Mme. 
Recamier’s beside. It was touching and sad. The woman 
who could no longer see Btretched forth her hands 
gropingly towards the man who could no longer feel; their 
hands met, God be praised! Life was dying, but love still 
lived. 


But these are minor matters. Hugo, the friend of 
kings and patron of princes, is the kernel of the book. 
Thus, in 1884, the note-book thus places Louis Philippe 
on record: 

September 5, 1844. 


The King rose, paced to and fro for a few moments, as 
though violently agitated, then came and sat beside me 
and said: 

“Look here, yon made a remark to Villemain that he 
reported to me. You said to him : 

“ ‘The trouble between France and England apropos 
of Tahiti and Pritchard reminds me of a quarrel in a cafe 
between a couple of sub-lieutenants, one of whom has 
looked at the other in a way the latter does not like. A 
duel to the death is the result. But two great nations 
ought not to act like a couple of musketeers. Besides, in 
a duel to the death between two nations like England and 
France, it is civilisation that would be slain.’ 

“ This is really what you said, is it not F ” 

“ Yes, Sire.” 

*• I was greatly struck by your observation, and this very 
evening I reproduced it in a letter to a crowned head, for I 
frequently write all night long. I pass many a night doing 
over again what others have undone. I do not say anything 
about it. So far from being grateful to me they would 
only abuse me for it. Oh ! yes, mine is hard work indeed. 
At my age, with my seventy-one years, I do not get an 
instant of real repose either by day or by night. I am 
always unquiet, and how can it be otherwise when I feel 
that I am the pivot upon which Europe revolves ! ” 


Four years later we find this: 


There entered my drawing-room in the Place Royale one 
morning in March, 1848, a man of medium height, about 
sixty-five or sixty-six years of age, dressed in black, a red 
and blue ribbon in his button-hole, and wearing patent- 
leather boots and white gloves. He was Jerome Napoleon, 
King of Westphalia. 

He had a very gentle voice, a charming though some¬ 
what timid smile, straight hair turning grey, and something 
of the profile of the Emperor. 

He came to thank me for the permission that had been 
accorded to him to return to France, which he attributed 
to me, and begged me to get him appointed Governor of 
the Invalides. He told me that M. Crcmienx, one of the 
members of the Provisional Government, had said to him 
the previous day: 

“ If Victor Hugo asks Lamartine to do it, it will be done. 
Formerly everything depended upon an interview between 
two emperors; now everything depends upon an interview 
between two poets.” 

“ Tell M. Cremieux that it is he who is the poet,” I re¬ 
plied to King Jerome with a smile. 


Between 1850 and the Siege of Paris there is nothing. 
Not a word of Hugo’s exile. But in 1870 he appears 
again on his way from Brussels to Paris. ‘ 1 En route 
I saw in the woods a camp of French soldiers, men 
and horses miDgled. I shouted to them: ‘Long live 
the Army ’; and I wept.” Paris is reached. “ An 
immense crowd awaited me. It was an indescribable 
welcome. I spoke four times. ... I said to the people: 
‘ In one hour you repay me for twenty years of exile.’ ” 
Thenceforward all is triumph. Paris is besieged, but 
Hugo is in Paris: all is well. Yet he had opponents: 
“ September 8.—I am warned that it is proposed to assas¬ 
sinate me. I shrug my shoulders.” . . . “ September 9.— 
The generals are asking me for commands. . . . September 


20.—Nadar came to see me this evening to ask me for 
some letters to put in a balloon which he will send up the 
day after to-morrow. It will carry with it my three 
addresses: To the German*, To Frenchmen, To Parisians." 
And so the game goes on. Hugo is thoroughly happy. 
His Chdtiments are being sold in thousands and recited in 
the theatres; cannon and balloons are named after him ; 
he weeps and exults. On October 9 five delegates from 
the Ninth Arondissement call in the name of the Aron- 
dissement to forbid him to get himself killed. On the day 
after he grants the Minister of Finance “ an audience.” 
On October 21 there is a rumour of the death of Dumas— 
“ a large-hearted man of great talent.” Incidentally we 
learn to what straits the Parisians were reduced for food. 
But Hugo does not suffer: the Directors of the Jardin da* 
Plante» kill elephants and antelopes for him. He drops in 
also little remarks about his grand-daughter Jeanne: 
“Little Jeanne has imagined a way of puffing out her 
cheeks and raising her arms in the air that is adorable.” 
In November Frederick Lemaltre calls, kisses Hugo’s 
hands, and weeps. 

Finally, let us quote this : 

I copy the following from a newspaper: 

“ M. Victor Hugo had manifested the intention to leave 
Paris unarmed, with the artillery battery of the National 
Guard to which his two sons belong. 

“ The 144th Battalion of the National Guard w.nt in a 
body to the poet’s residence in the Avenue Frocbot. Two 
delegates waited upon him. 

“ These honourable citizens went to forbid Victor Hugo 
to carry out his plan, which he had announce! some time 
ago in his Address to the Germans. 

“ ‘ Everybody can fight,’ the deputation told him. ‘ But 
everybody oannot write Les Chdtiments. Stay at home, 
therefore, and take care of a life that is so precious to 
France.’ ” 

I do not remember the number of the battalion. It was 
not the 144th. Here are the terms of the address which 
was read to me by the major of the battalion : 

“The National Guard of Paris forbids Victor Hugo to 
go to the front, inasmuch as everybody can go t • the 
front, whereas Victor Hugo alone can do what Victor Hugo 
does.” 

“ Forbids ” is touching and charming. 

The book, it will be seen, is very readable, very good 
fun, but it is not “ the ” memoirs of Victor Hugo. 


Things Seen. 

At the Free Library on Monday. 

TriE news-room was very full. Workpeople curtailed their 
dinner hour, and even children going home from school 
looked in to see the latest telegrams. Presently in came a 
small boy in sailor suit and muffin cap set well back on his 
head—so small was he that any attempt to read the news¬ 
papers on the high wooden stands was out of the question. 
He paused in the centre of the room, eagerly scanning the 
faces of the many readers as though trying to solve a 
difficult problem. Presently he trotted up to a tall man 
absorbed in the war telegrams. The child pulled him by 
the coat; then in a high whisper—“ Will you lift me up ? 
I wants to see the list for mother! ” 

Every head was turned. The concentrated gaze of all 
the readers focussed upon the tall man as he lifted the 
little lad in his arms. 

The child evidently could road, for his quick light eyes 
followed his stubby little forefinger as it travelled line by 
line down the long broken column of names. We all 
watched him breathlessly. The finger was lifted, he gave 
a little wriggle in the tall man’s arms, exclaiming joyfully, 
“No! ’e ain’t there”—and we felt that “’e” belonged 
to every one of us. “ Mother won’t never buy no paper 
till I bin and looked, for fear ’er should see it suddint- 
like. Thank you, sir! ” 

The tall man put the child down very gently. 
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Mr. Grant Allen. 

Mb. Gbant Allen died on Wednesday, after a long and 
very painful illness, at the age of fifty-one, thus closing 
one of the most interesting careen in modern literature. 
For Mr. Grant Allen was not one author but an epitome 
of authon: his works ranged from An American Millionaire 
to The Evolution of the Idea of God ; from The Typewriter 
Girl (as we explain elsewhere) to Physiological ^Esthetics ; 
from The Woman Who Did to The Encyclopedia Britannica ; 
from Strange Stories to The European Tour. He was a 
busy reviewer; he was for four yean Professor of Logic at 
Queen’s College, Jamaica; he did more to bring Darwin’s 
discoveries to the popular undentanding than anyone has 


them all under the prudent pseudonym of J. Arbuthnot 
Wilson. I do not know that I should have got much 
farther on the downward path which leads to fiction, had 
it not been for the intervention of my good friend the late 
Mr. James Payn. When he undertook the editorship of 
the Comhill, he determined at first to turn it into a 
magazine of stories only, and began to look about him for 
fresh blood to press into the service. Among the writers 
he then secured (I seem to recollect) were Dr. Conan 
Doyle aud Mr. Stanley Weyman. Now, under Mr. Leslie 
Stephen’s editorship, I had been accustomed to contribute 
to the Comhill occasional papers on scientific subjects: 
and one morning, by an odd coincidence, I received two 
notes simultaneously from the new editor. The first of 
them was addressed to me by my real name; in it, Mr. 
Payn courteously bat briefly informed me that he returned 
one such scientific article which I had cent for his 
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done; he wrote charmingly, and always informingly, of the 
open air; he made the fame of Mr. William Watson; he 
was an uncompromising critic of social anomalies; he wrote 
good poetry; he was a tower of strength to the Strand 
Magazine, and he said that if he had his choice he would 
rather sweep a crossing than earn his living by the pen. 

Within the past few days his edition of White’s 
Selbome, a work on European travel, and a newly- 
arranged collection of his best stories have been published. 
The last-named book, Ttcelve Tales, with a Headpiece, a 
Tailpiece, and an Intermezzo, hts an interesting account of 
Mr. Allen’s story-telling career, from which we quote this 
passage: 

I did not regard these my tentative tales in any serious 
baht: and, fearing that they might stand in the way of 
such tittle sci 1 ntific reputation as I possessed,|I published 


consideration, as he had determined in future to exclude 
everything but fiction from the magazine — a decision 
which he afterwards saw reason to rescind. The second 
letter, forwarded through Messrs. Chatto & Windus, was 
addressed to me under my assumed name of J. Arbuthnot 
Wilson, and begged that unknown person to submit to 
Mr. Pavn a few stories “ like your admirable ‘ Mr. 
Obung.’ ”... When a novelist tike Mr. James Payn 
spoke well of my work—nay, more, desired to secure it 
for his practically new magazine—I began to think there 
might really be something in my stories worth following 
up by a more serious effort. 

“The llevorond John Creedy,” which many judges con¬ 
sider Mr. Allen’s masterpiece, occupies a prominent place 
in Twelve Tales. 

We shall return next week to the more intimate and 
less-known side of Mr. Grant Allen’s varied career. 
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Mrs. Humphry Ward on 
Charlotte Bronte. 

Mas. Humphry Ward has written an interesting, if rather 
severe, introduction to Jane Eyre in Messrs. Smith, Elder 
& Co.’s new edition of Charlotte Bronte’s works. It 
is interesting to see what one novelist has to say about 



ROCHESTER AND JANE EYRE. 
From the Picture by P. Walker, A.B.A. 


another novelist, especially when both are women. Mrs. 

Ward puts the faults of Jane Eyre forward first. Thus: 

There never was a plot, which pretented to be a plot, 
of looser texture than that of Jane Eyre, It abounds 
with absurdities and inconsistencies. The critics of Char¬ 
lotte Bronte’s time had no difficulty in pointing them out; 
they lie, indeed, on the surface for all to -see. That such 
incident* should have happened to Jane Eyre in Mr. 
Bochester’s house as did happen, without awakening her 
suspicions ; that the existence of a lunatic should have 
been commonly known to all the servants of the house, 
yet wholly concealed from the governess; that Mr. 
Rochester should have been a man of honour and gener¬ 
osity, a man with whom not only Jane Eyre, but clearly 
the writer herself, is in love, and yet capable of deliberately 
betraying and deceiving a girl of twenty placed in a 
singularly helpless position—these are the fundamental 
puzzles of the story. Mrs. Fairfax is a mystery through¬ 
out. How, knowing what she did, did she not inevitably 
know more ?—what was her real relation to Rochester ?— 
to Jane Eyre? These are questions that no one can 
answer—out of the four comers of the book. The country- 
house party is a tissue of extravagance throughout; tie 
sarcasms and brutalities of the beautiful Miss Ingram are 
no more credible than the manners assumed by the aristo¬ 
cratic Rochester from the beginning towards his ward’s 
governess, or the amazing freedom with which he pours 
into the ears of the same governess—a virtuous girl of 
twenty, who has been no more than a few weeks under his 
roof—the story of his relations with Adt'le’s mother. . . . 
The country-house party is equally far from anything 
known, either to realistic or romantic truth, even to the 
troth as it existed in the days of Jane Eyre's Quarterly 
Reviewer and the Cowan Bridge School. . . . The whole 
scene from beginning to end is a piece of heavy grotesque, 
without either the truth or the fun of good satire. It was 
these pages, of course, and certain others like them in the 
book, that set George Henry Lewes preaching the "mild 
eyes,’’ the “truth,” and “finish” of Miss Austen to the 
new and stormy genius which had produced June Eyre, 
And one may see, perhaps, in Charlotte's soreness, in the 
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very vehemence that she shows under this particular 
criticism, that, secretly, the shaft has gone home. . . . 
As to the other weaknesses of plot and conception, they 
, are very obvious and very simple. The “ arrangements ” 
by which Jane Eyre is led to find a home in the Rivers 
household, and becomes at once her uncle’s heiress and 
the good angel of her newly discovered cousins; the device 
of. the phantom voice that recalls her to Rochester’s side ; 
the fire that destroys the mad wife, and delivers into 
Jane’s hands a subdued and helpless Rochester—all these 
belong to that more mechanical and external sort of plot¬ 
making which the modern novelist of feeling and passion, 
as distinguished from the novelist of adventure, prides 
himself on renouncing. ... In fact, to return to our 
advocatue diaboli, “ Jane Eyre is, on the one side, a rather 
poor novel of incident, planned on the conventional 
pattern, and full of clumsy execution; on another side, it 
is a picture of passion and of ideas, for which, in truth, 
the writer had no sufficient equipment; she moves im¬ 
prisoned, to quote Mr. Leslie Stephen, in * a narrow circle 
of thoughts ’; if you press it, the psychology of the book 
is really childish ; Rochester is absurd; Jane Eyre, in 
spite of the stir that she makes, only half-rea’ised and 
half-conscious.’ ’ 

Having almost endangered the new reader’s appetite for 
Jane Eyre, Mrs. Ward proceeds to tell him how he may 
enjoy the novel: 

The main secret of the charm that clings to Charlotte 
Bronte’s books is, and will always be, the contact wbioh 
they give us with her own fresh, indomitable, surprising 
personality—surprising, above all. In spite of its con¬ 
ventionalities of scheme, Jane Eyre has, in detail, in con¬ 
versation, in the painting of character, that perpetual 
magic of the unexpected which overrides a 1 housand faults, 
and keeps the mood of the reader happy and alert. The 
expedients of the plot may irritate or chill the artistic 
sense; the voice of the story-teller, in its inflections of 
passion, or feeling, or reverie, charms and holds the 
ear almost from first to last. The general plan may be 
commonplace, the ideas even of no great profundity; but 
the book is original. How often in the early scenes of 
childhood or school-life does one instinctively expect the 
conventional solution, the conventional softening, the con¬ 
ventional prettiness or qnaintness, that so many other 
story-tellers of undoubted talent could not have resisted ! 
And it never comes. Hammer-like, the blows of a pas¬ 
sionate realism descend. Jane Eyre, the little helpless 
child, is never comforted; Mrs. Reid, the cruel aunt, is 
never sorry for her cruelties; Bessie, the kind nurse, is 
not very kind, she does not break the impression, she 
satisfies no instinct of poetic compensation, she only just 
makes the story credible, the reader’s assent possible. So, 
at Lowood, Helen Bums is not a suffering angel; there is 
nothing consciously pretty or touching in the wonderful 
picture of her: reality, with its discords, its infinite 
novelties, lends word and magic to the passion of Char¬ 
lotte’s memory of her dead sister; all is varied, living, 
poignant, full of the inexhaustible savour of truth, and 
warm with the fire of the heart. So that at last, when 
pure pathos comes, when Helen sleeps herself to death in 
Jane’s arms, when the struggle is over, and room is made 
for softness, for pity, the mind of the reader yields itself 
wholly, without reserve, to the working of an artist so 
masterful, so self-contained, so rightly frugal as to the 
great words and great emotions of her art. We are in 
the presence of the same kind of power as that which 
drew the death of Bazarov in Fathers and Sons —a power 
which, in the regions covered by the experience of the 
mind behind it, “ nothing common does nor mean,” which 
shrinks from the borrowed and the imitated and the 
insincere as the patriot shrinks from treason. 

Mrs. Ward draws some interesting comparisons and 
contrasts between Charlotte Bronte and George Sand, and 
maintains, with reason, that George Sand’s novels quick¬ 
ened and fertilised the genius of her English sister. It 
was of a French critic, not of any English critic, that 
Charlotte Bronte said, referring to Shirley: “He follows 
Currer Bell through every winding, discerns every point, 
discriminates every shade, proves himself master of the 
subject, and lord of the aim.” 
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The Amateur Critic. 

[F&om time to time we receive letters from correspondents in 
praise or disapproval of looks new and old. In future, for 
awhile, we propose to put a page of the Academy at the service 
of the unprofessional critic. To this page we also invite our 
readers to contribute remarks on striking or curious passages 
which they may meet with in their ordinary reading. No 
communication, we would point out, must exceed 300 words.] 

Good Writing v. Over-writing. 

The article in your last issue on “ Over-writing ” is much 
to my taste. I cannot endure these clever young men 
who think that the way to bring a scene home to the 
reader is to pile opithet upon epithet—the more extra¬ 
vagant the better. Passages that touch the imagination 
and live in the memory are always simple. Pater, Ruskin, 
Matthew Arnold never juggle with words. To make a 
passage “ tell ” the writer must have atmosphere, feeling, 
charm, and the “right” words. My contention maybe 
right or wrong, but I could give you a score of passages 
in support of it. I will give you three, without comment, 
from books I have read during the past week. Each, I 
maintain, conveys an arresting picture, and the effect is 
gained by simple and legitimate means. My first is from 
Mr. G. W. Steevens’s In India : 

After that a group of naked fakirs, powdered white with 
ashes, with long matted hair and mad eyes. Then a door, 
fast closed and seeming to lead nowhither, with a tiny 
wreath of marigolds hung on it. 

My second is from Mr. Conrad’s new story in Blackwood?s 
called “ Lord Jim ” : 

The old training-ship chained to her moorings quivered 
all over, bowing gently head to wind, and with her scanty 
rigging humming in a deep bass the breathless song of 
her youth at sea. 

My third is from Mr. Cutcliffe Hyce’s Further Adventures 
of Captain Kettle: 

The steamer was outside, leakiug steam at an anchorage, 
and sending out dazzling hehograms every time she rolled 
her bleached awnings in the sun. The pilot’s boat, with 
her crew of savages, paddled towards her, down channels 
between the mangrove-planted islands. The water spurned 
up by the paddle blades was the colour of beer. 

These examples may not be great writing, but they do 
their duty. They describe what the writer saw; and the 
reader, in his turn, sees the scene. 

Charles Quabtrrmain. 


Mr. Chamberlain and Tennyson. 

I observe that Mr. Chamberlain, in a recent letter to a 
correspondent who had sympathised with him under the 
attacks upon him which have lately been made, appears in 
the rdle of a Tennyson commentator. “I am afraid,” he 
writes, “ that where I am concerned there will always be 
people who impute the worst motives in regard to my 
actions. Tennyson says, ‘ Every man imputes himself ’— 
that is to say, imputes to others the motives by which he 
knows he would himself be influenced.” Having read 
this, I began to think about it, and quickly saw that Mr. 
Chamberlain was wrong, or, at least, not wholly right. I 
took my own case as an example—and a fair one, for I am 
not abnormal—and I found that my unhappy tendency is 
to impute to others precisely the motives by which I am not 
influenced. Hence it can be argued with equal force that 
persons are quite as ready to impute to others the faults 
which they themselves are not likely to commit. Tenny¬ 
son’s large generalisation can be mot by Butler’s couplet 
about compounding for sins we are inclined to by damning 
those we have no mind to. S. 


*• Eheu Fugaces.” 

“G. 8. ” writes: “I venture to send you a translation 
of the famous 14th Ode of Second Book of Horace, by, I 
believe, a professor of St. Andrews University, now dead. 
To the best of my knowledge it has never been published. 
When Mr. Gladstone was bringing out his metrical trans¬ 
lation of the Roman poet I sent him a copy also, and he 
was pleased to acknowledge the receipt and to say: ‘ I quite 
agree in your view of the translation you have sent me, 
wnich appears to be highly felicitous.’ ” 

How swift the years are gliding past, 

My friend, be pious as you please. 

Wrinkles and age must come at last. 

And death in spite of bended knees. 

Yes, you may slaughter every day 
Three thousand bulls at Pluto’s shrine, 

Nor move the heartless king to stay 
Your fate au hour for all your kine. 

He holds, remember, in his grasp 
Men, bigger men by far than you; 

The Stygian waters firmly clasp 
Their coils around a stronger crew. 

When comes the time all men below 
Must navigate that dismal ditch, 

’Tis not the poor alone who go, 

’Tis also, Postumus, the rich. 

In vain you shun the bloody fight, 

In vain avoid the tempest’s roar, 

And vainly in September’s blight 
Betake you to a healthier shore. 

One scene which must be faced remains, 

Of Acheron, the languid waters, 

Of Sisyphus, the ceaseless pains, 

Of Danaus, the damned daughters. 

These you must visit, and for these 
Resign your lands, your pleasing wife, 

Your household snug, and growing trees, 

The pride and pleasure of your life. 

None but the hated cypress tree 
Will follow then their brief possessor, 

And what a change, alas! shall be 
When things have passed to your successor. 

How quickly will that worthy set 
Your hoarded vintages aflowing, 

And make the rosy pavement wet 
With wine beyond the pontiff’s growing! 


Catullus. 

Having read your review of Mr. MacNaughton’s Story 
of Catullus —winch I had purchased on the day previous — 
it occurs to me that perhaps the enclosed translation of 
“Nil nimiumstudeo,” &c., which I made about a year ago, 
might be of interest. This somewhat cumbrous result of 
much brain-cudgelling may at least serve to mark for 
contrast Mr. MacNaughton’s beautifully facile and effective 
rendering of the same epigram. I append also in con¬ 
nexion with it a little opposition poem which the 
impertinence of Catullus evoked during my labours: 

Catullus ad C-esarem. 

Nor overmuch to meet demand of thine, 

Csesar, I aught incline: 

Nor e’en what man thou art to care a jot— 

Coloured, or white, or what! 

Interpres ad Eundem. 

Joy had been mine to serve thee, let me own, 

Oii iar ! Nor mine to lack 

Some loftier inquisition than alone 
Which wert thou, white or black ! 

E. Knox-Linxon. 
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Memoir^ ol the Moment. 

The immediate increase of mourning in the dress of 
people passing along Fall Mall, tells its own tale of the 
lighting last Friday and Saturday in South Africa. 
The lists of casualties have differed in their wording 
about the wounded. The records of some regiments 
have been made explicit by adding “dangerously,” 
“severely,” and “slightly”; while the mete word 
“ wounded,” leaving vague terrors as to the worst, has been 
in the case of other regiments, in sole use. Accordingly, 
personally-made inquiries of wives, parents, and children 
of officers have been particularly persistent and painful all 
this week—a period of intolerable suspense—especially in 
cases where “wounded” might equally well mean a dis¬ 
located leg or the amputation of two limbs. The officials 
at the War Office have done their best under the trying 
position, and they have been able to point to the case of 
General Symons as showing that, at any rate, no attempt 
has been made at the other end to send flattering bulletins. 
Meanwhile, we do not need to wait for news of the pro¬ 
gress of individuals to know that the officers have on this 
occasion suffered more than ever before—more than in the 
last Indian Frontier expedition even—in proportion to 
their men. That fact is significant. It marks the general 
social upheaval that has taken place sinoe the days of the 
Crimean War, in which the men purposely stood in front 
of their officers to cover them. The order is now reversed, 
and the officers are on their mettle to set the example of 
courage to those whom they now lead in deed as well as in 
name. That, within proper bounds, is as it should be. 
“ The gentlemen of England are the natural leaders of the 
people of England,” as Lord Beaconsfield once observed. 

Nephews of the Lake Poets become almost an extinct 
race with the death of the Eev. Thomas Castle Southey, 
who left his native Cumberland for Warwickshire, where 
he held the vicarage of Newbold Pacey for thirty-five years. 
But he never forgot that he was the nephew of Southey, 
being the son of that brother of the Poet Laureate who 
died at sea, a naval captain fighting against the French. 
Indeed, it was a last tribute to that relationship that set 
the aged clergyman putting into rhymes, both English and 
Latin, only this year, his thoughts “ In the Near Prospect 
of Death” 


Mbs. W. E. Fokster, whose death took place the other 
day rather suddenly at her sister’s, at Malvern, and not in 
the Yorkshire village in which she spent the last secluded 
years of her life, had not any very remarkable immediate 
history of her own; but she had relative interests of a 
commanding kind. She was Dr. Arnold’s daughter, 
Matthew Arnold’s sister, Forster’s wife, and Mrs. Hum¬ 
phry Ward’s aunt. The family calls upon her sympathies 
were, therefore, both large and varied ; nor did she fail in 
her response to them. The gaunt courage of her husband 
when, as Chief Secretary for Ireland, he was compassed 
about by men sworn to take his life, had its counterpart in 
the quietness that was her strength. She began her 
married life with a certain bravery by wedding a member 
of the Society of Friends—an experiment, considered from 
various points of view. The poet who warns the woman 
to ask what her future husband’s religion is, because she 
“ will soon be of the same,” did not take due count of 
feminine forces in matters of feelings, and a matter of 
feeling religion mostly is. Mrs. Forster made a good 
Anglican of her husband ; but the depleted Society of 
Friends, while it crossed his name out of its book of life, 
always maintained a warm feeling, perhaps even a little 
pride, in the memory of the connexion. Dr. Arnold, too, 
was a great hero in those days in that sort of circle; and, 
if the young Bradford manufacturer was not to marry one 


of his own fellow-believers, it would rather see him marry 
Dr. Arnold’s daughter than anybody else. There was one 
man, indeed, who never quite forgave Mr. Forster his 
defection, and that was Mr. Bright. Even when they sat 
in political triumph on the same bench, Bright’s estimate 
of Forster in private life was anything but a cordial one ; 
and even the way Forster sat on that bench—a very un¬ 
gainly way it must be owned—was made a reproach 
against him by the statesman who, nevertheless, adhered 
to the Society which exists to protest against outward 
forms and ceremonies and symbols as signs of inward 
grace. 

Mrs. Forster lived to see her father’s reputation some¬ 
what decline. The High Church Movement, with its 
amazing sweep of everything before it, sensibly modified 
the ideals of parents about their children; more spirituality 
was demanded by religious directors; and Tom Brown has 
become now nearly as idiosyncratic a. personage as Stalky. 
But there was no waning in the fame -of her husband. 
The deviser as well as the passer of the Elementary 
Education Act of 1870 left a greater mark upon his 
century than was made by any of his contemporaries— 
that is beyond controversy ; and his Irish policy, which 
is not beyond controversy, had its enormous temporary 
triumph, of which his wife took full share. The fame of 
her brother Matthew—only separated from her in age by 
a single year—she saw extend and intensify year by 
year, so that the cautious praises of him appearing in the 
Tennyson letters sounded to her a little cold and 
patronising. Her house in turn was a favourite haunt of 
her brother, and when they were absent from each other 
he wrote frequently to “ K.,” as he familiarly called her 
from childhood up, addressing to her, as “ Fausta,” his 
early verses on “Resignation.” 

[Sir Penn Symons determined that his first en¬ 
counter with the Boers should be a British vict ry.— 
Daily Paper .] 

Is Pen more mighty than is Sword ? 

Or sword than goose’s feather ? 

No need for controversial word— 

They’re mightiest now together. 

Correspondence. 

Mr. Bullen’s Depreciatory Prefaces. 

Sib, —Your (on the whole) kindly paragraph tempts me 
to offer just a word or two by way of apologia. It may 
well be that I am, as you say, too modest; and, as that 
failing is not common, it is the more noticeable. 

May I plead in extenuation that, having for thirty-three 
years been accustomed to the remarks that I was “ no good, 
never would be good for anything,” &c., it is by no means 
easy for me to grow accustomed to the wonderful stream 
of kindly words which literary organs of all shades (with 
the sole exception of the Athentcum) have turned upon me 
since the appearance of the Cruise of the Cachalot. I want, 
of course, to believe all the nice things they say, but I am 
constantly haunted by a fear that I am being over-rated. 
And I am in dread also of becoming swell-headed. That 
is no reason why I should rush into the opposite extreme 
and grovel. But, strange as it may appear, I really mean 
what I have said in my preface. I must remember not to 
say it any more.—I am, &c., 

September 23, 1899. F. T. Bhllee. 

[We did not doubt Mr. Bullen’s sincerity. We merely 
wished to point out to him that the time for apologies was 
over. It is for readers to find an author good, not for an 
author to point to his shortcomings.] 
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Mr. Henty’s Books. 

Sib, — I wish to draw attention to a new form of pub¬ 
lishing of which my publishers and myself hare been the 
victims. My arrangements with Messrs. Blackie give 
them a monopoly of my books for boys, but do not include 
bona fid* novels. The copyrights of the latter have, for the 
last twelve years, been sold to Messrs. Tillotson, of Bolton, 
who, after running them as serials in various British and 
other newspapers, have sold the book rights to London 
firms of publishers, who have brought them out either in 
three-volume or, latterly, in one-voiume form, as novels. 
This season, however, three books that have so appeared 
have been again brought out, this time in the form and 
guise of boys’ books. Two of these, Rujul the Juggler and 
Colonel Thomdyke't Secret, are published by Messrs. Chatto 
& Windus, and are got up in tne closest imitation of those 
ublished by Messrs. Blackie. Messrs. Chatto & Windus 
ave, in addition, put them in paper covers of the same 
tint as those issued by Messrs. Blackie, and with the titles 
printed in the shade of ink used by that firm, the imita¬ 
tion being so close that, when placed on a shelf together, 
they are practically identical. They even place them in 
their catalogue among “ New Books for Boys.” 

The third volume is published by Messrs. S. W. Part¬ 
ridge & Co., who bought my book, A Woman of the 
Commune, from Messrs. F. Y. White & Co., after the latter 
had published it as a novel, and have, in spite of my 
protest, altered the title to that of Cuthbert Sorting ton, 
following my name with the author of two boys’ books 
brought out by Messrs. Blackie, thereby conveying the 
impression that it is a new book for boys. My publishers 
naturally complain that I have broken my agreement with 
them, and that the sale of these three books will seriously 
interfere with that of those they have brought out this 
season. Moreover, they are likely to injure my reputation 
as a writer of boys’ books, as, being novels, they contain 
many scenes and episodes which would certainly not have 
found a place in books intended to be read by boys and 
girls. 

As far as I am advised, I have no legal remedy; but 
I think that the public should be warned that in pur¬ 
chasing the volumes as presents for young people, they 
are not buying new books, still less my books for boys.— 
I am, &c., G. A. Hknty. 

33, Lavender-gardens, S.W.: October 23, 1899. 


Travestying Herbert Spencer. 

Sir, —Prof. Ward’s brief rejoinder to my strictures on 
his Naturalism and Agnosticism, which appears in your last 
issue, is to me pleasant and satisfactory reading, for he 
takes exception to only one point in my indictment, and 
leaves it to be inferred that on all tne others I have 
succeeded in palpably hitting the white. Besides, on the 
point which he singles out for notice, Prof. Ward does not 
improve his position, but, quite unwittingly no doubt, 
lends material support to my contention. Permit me in a 
few sentences to deal with the point at issue. 

In my review I found fault with Prof. Ward for quoting 
a portion of a letter from Darwin to John Fiske, ana 
leaving his readers to infer that that was Darwin’s first 
and last verdict about Spencer. As there are several 
verdicts about Spencer in Darwin’s Life and Letters —ver¬ 
dicts of a very different character from the one quoted by 
the Professor—I was, I think, justified in holding that it 
was wrong to single out one and say nothing about the 
rest. But the Professor does not dispute the existence of 
the other verdicts, as, indeed, he cannot, and thus far 
there is no difference between us. I, however, added in 
my review that Prof. Ward ought to have appealed from 
“ Darwin knowing little to Darwin knowing more.” This 
the Professor says he has done, the letter to John Fiske 
being, in his opinion, a verdict on Mr. Spencer’s system as 
a whole, while the letter I quoted merely referred to an 


article by Mr. Spencer on certain strictures by Dr. 
Martineau on evolution—“ a case (to use the Professor’s 
own words) in which Darwin and Mr. Spencer had common 
ground.” 

I must candidly confess to having read that state¬ 
ment with reused eyebrows. In the article in question 
there is only a page or two devoted to rebutting Dr. 
Martineau’s strictures on that particular part of the doc¬ 
trine of Evolution which Darwin had in common with Mr. 
Spencer—namely, the origin of species; while all the rest 
are devoted to a defence of the general doctrine of evolu¬ 
tion at large, with which Darwin had nothing whatever to 
do. So that while writing Mr. Spencer, Darwin was doing 
a great deal more than merely expressing admiration for a 
clever defence of common ground, and I am greatly surprised 
at Prof Ward trying to represent the matter in a totally 
different light. Darwin frankly confesses, in the letter 
which Prof. Ward estimates so highly, that “ Spencer’s 
style is too hard for me,” but when he did get over 
difficulties, and fully understood hard points, as he did in 
the case of the article on Dr. Martineau, he wrote to Mr. 
Spencer in terms of unbounded admiration. When, how¬ 
ever, in his letter to John Fiske, he ventures timidly into 
wider regions, he would, I think, have been the first to 
admit that he was in the state I have designated, “ Darwin 
knowing little.” 

There is not very much in this point, and had it stood 
alone I should not have deemed it worthy of notice ; but 
it does not stand alone, and, therefore, I could not pass it 
over. It is, in fact, one out of many instances in which 
Prof. Ward practises something resembling what Sir 
Henry Maine calls imperfect generalisation—namely, the 
dropping out of sight of a certain number of particular 
facts, and constructing a formula which will embrace the 
remainder. Too frequently the Professor drops out of 
sight certain particular facts, and then gets along to his 
own iutense satisfaction with the remainder. He must, 
therefore, excuse me for having felt obliged to enter a 
vigorous caveat against such a thoroughly partisan method. 
— I am, &c., William 0. McBaih. 

Glasgow: October 23, 1899. 


Renan. 

Sib, —The accent gratuitously bestowed upon the second 
e of the good Bishop of Cambrai’s name is still retained, 
with occasional exceptions, in English type, in spite of 
periodical protests in Notes and Queries and elsewhere. 
M. Henan is similarly endowed, his name being commonly 
pronounced and printed Renan. But while the case of 
Fenelon seems well-nigh hopeless, it is not yet, perhaps, 
too late to save M. Renan’s name from permanent mutila¬ 
tion. From “The Literary Week” of last Saturday’s 
Academy it appears that Mr. Henry James, in an article 
in the North American Review, speaks of Renan (sic) as the 
last of the great historians. The fault may lie with the 
printer of the Review, or it may be that the Academy is 
responsible. In the latter case, my criticism—useful, I 
hope it may prove, although microscopic—will be sure of 
the space I ask.—I am, &c., H. A. 

Barnes, S.W. 

[Mr. James is blameless.] 


Misconceptions. 

Sir, —Reading the recent correspondence on “Miscon¬ 
ceptions,” one cannot help being struck with the familiarity 
shown with the idea of a bear, a familiarity so marked as 
to overcome all consideration of grammar and sense, and 
of the existence of a very common verb employed with the 
same sound in more than one of its tenses, to say nothing 
of an equally common adjective. 

To the stories of the “depths of ocean bear,” the “ child 
she-bear,” and the “ tom-bears lug ” may be added one 
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told by Sir M. E. Grant-Duff, promising, however, that 
the reading of Genesis to the old lady of the story must 
have been from the Revised Version, with which she may 
have been unacquainted. On hearing the list of children 
beginning “ Uz his first-born, and Buz his brother,” and 
ending “these eight did Milcah bear,” she called out: 
“ That can’t be right. How could they milk a bear ? ” 

What is the cause of this familiarity ? Tradition tells us 
that the last wild bear in England made his appearance at 
the battle of Hastings. Tame bears are scarce. Bears 
are no longer baited. The makers of pomatum have 
ceased to announce: “ Another fine bear slaughtered 
to-day.” Yet only a few days ago Punch showed us a 
foreign member of a shooting party climbing up a tree on 
receiving the word, “ Bear to your right ”—a joke that 
would be pointless were the idea too absurd to be enter¬ 
tained by a reasonable foreign visitor. 

The cause, I think, is to be found in the second chapter 
of the Second Book of Kings, where we read of Elisha 
cursing the little children who came to him with disre¬ 
spectful language, and of the two she-bears who thereupon 
tore forty-two of them. This prompt punishmont of 
improper behaviour to a prophet has been the theme of 
much pulpit eloquence; and the proverbial saying, “There 
you are again with your bears,” is said to have been in the 
first instance the exclamation of an attendant on sermons 
who, after being fully instructed on the subject by one 
preacher, was chagrined to find himself shortly afterwards 
addressed to the same effect by another one. The story is 
calculated to make a deep impression on the infant mind, 
an impression which some guardians of infancy, with small 
pretension to being prophets, would be careful not to 
remove.—I am, &c., 

September 23, 1899. W. R. Ll. 


Sih,—T he Elegy is surely no more difficult for children 
than is the Church Catechism. What boy ever saw any 
meaning whatever in “ a means whereby we receive the 
same, and a pledge to assure us thereof ” ? To me, as a child, 
the whole line underscored was a long single word. It 
had a luxurious sound that I liked, but prteterea nihil. 
No language, how simple soever, I think, can escape a 
child’s perversion. One said for years, in repeating the 
“Hail, Mary!” “Blessed art thou, a monk swimming .” 
Another, supposing life was labour, I presume, ended his 
prayers with “ forever endeavour, Amen.” 

The knowledge of literature will grow with the child; 
and when he appreciates what he has learned it is none 
the less welcome for being an old acquaintance.—I am, &c., 
St. Charles’ College, John B. Tabb. 

Ellicott City, Maryport, U.8.A., 

September, 1899. 


An Earlier Version. 

Miss Jane Barlow writes: “ As you mention in to¬ 
day’s Academt Mr. W. H. Mallock’s rendering of part of 
Lucretius into the measure of FitzGerald’s Omar Khayy&m , 
some of your readers might possibly be interested by a few 
quatrains of a version in that metre which I attempted 
several years ago: 

‘ Omni Somno Securius.’ 

(‘ De Rerum Natura,' Lib. iii., w. 894-930.) 

* Now must no more thy dear and gentle spouse 
Greet thee returning to thy gladsome house, 

Nor pretty children run to snatch a kiss, 

Thrilling thine heart with joy no word avows. 

‘ No more must thou, thy loved one’s guard and stay 
In weal abide. Ah, piteous wight,’ (they say) 

‘ In piteous wise of all this sweet life’s bliss 
Bereft thou art by one bale-bringing day.’ 

Nor add thereto: ‘ Yet now endures in thee 
No yearning after these ’; tho’ truth it be 
That, clearly seen in thought, and shown in speech 
From sore dismay and dread the soul should free. 


‘ Thou, soothly, even as now in sleep of death 
Lulled softly liest, thou shalt even so ’ (one saith) 

• To furthest bound that lapsing time may reach 
Rest, quit of every pain that anguishetli. 

* But we fast by thy pyre’s grim funeral bed 
O'er the poor ashes wept uncomforted, 

Nor wept our fill; and never day shall break 
Can soothe our life-long sorrowing for the dead.’ 

Ask of this mourner then: ‘ To easeful sleep, 

If mortal doom but lead, rest calm and deep, 

Ah! what so passing bitter thence can wake, 

That one in dateless woe should pine and weep ? ’ 

This likewise oft men say from sad hearts’ core. 
Wreath-crowned and cup in hand their banquets o’er: 

‘ Brief is the bliss that weakling mortals taste, 

It is, and is not, and must return no more.’ 

As if, forsooth, in death our ohiefest bane 
Shall be that thirst and parching heat again 
Vex us forlorn, or lingers uneffaced 
Our longing after aught; delusion vain. 

Since, mind and body alike in slumber stilled, 

No man to self and life a waxing willed. 

Nor reck we tho’ that sleep should last for aye, 

By any longing after self unthrilled. 

And yet not far from vibrant whirl sense-fraught 
The primal atoms whence our frames be wrought 
Have wandered, when the man casts slumber by. 

And summons back his trance-dispersed thought. 

Death, then, much less, if less than nought there were, 
Can harm us, since its sleep doth widelier bear 
Our scattered elements, and who once hath known 
That chill surcease of life awakeneth ne’er. 

Jane Barlow.” 


Our Prize Competitions. 

Result of No. 5. 

Wh offered a prize last week for the beet translation of Heine’s 
lyrio: 

Es STEHEN UNBEWEGLIOH. 

Es stehen unbeweglich 
Die Sterne in der Hoh’ 

Viel tausend Jahr’, und sohauen 
Sich an mit Liebesweh. 

Sie spreohen eine Spraohe, 

Die ist so reich, so schon; 

Doch keiner der Philologen 
Kann diese Sprache verstehn. 

Ich aber hab’ sie gelernet, 

Und ich vergesse sie nicht; 

Mir diente als Grammatik 
Der Herzallerliebsten Gesioht. 

The best of the very many versions which we have received is the 
following by Miss C. Thomson, Solihull, near Birmingham, to whom 
a cheque for a guinea has been sent: 

Throughout the endless ages 
The steadfast stars above 
Gaze each at each with longing 
And eyes of yearning love. 

They speak a tender language, 

That is so rich, so fair, 

Yet never a philologian 
This language camdeclare. 

But I have studied and know it, 

And ne’er forget its grace. 

For the grammar whenoe I learnt it 
Is my beloved’s face. 

A huge number of competitors have gone astray with the last 
stanza, either inverting Heine's meaning, as in this specimen: 

But I have learned that language, 

Nor will forget it all, 

For by its rules I learn to read 
The dearest face of all; 

or treating the last line as a figurative statement. Borne consider 
it to mean “ Heaven,” some “ the starry skies," and one translator 
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applies it to “ my wife.” These are three of the best of the 
remaining versions: 

Untravelled and unchanging 
The etars in heaven above 
Through all eternity reflect 
The agony of love. 

And though they speak a language 
Of matchless eloquence, 

No dull grammarian may hope 
To learn its acoidenoe. 


Bnt I have solved for ever 
The secret of the skies ; 
My lexicon the lovelight 
In my belovM’a eyes. 


[N. P., London.] 


All motionless, unchanging, 

They stand, the stars above, 

Through myriad years, each gazing 
On each with aohing love. 

They speak a solemn language, 

So beautiful, so grand. 

Yet none of the philologians 
That speech can understand. 

Bat I, but I have learned it, 

Each mood and tense and case, 

The grammar that I studied 
Was my beloved’s face. 

[W. G. F., Southsea.j 

Standing for thousand ages, 

Immovable above, 

The stars behold each other 
With painful longing love. 

They speak in such a language, 

So noble and so rich, 

That no dry philologian 
May understand their speech. 

Yet I full well have learnt it, 

But not from printed books ; 

I found its perfect grammar 
In my belovM’a looks. 

[R. B., Chester.] 

Replies received also from : W. H. P., Norwioh ; A. H. C., London 
C. S„ Willeeden; D. B., London; F. F., Leicester; J. M. J., Tay 
port; M. E. R., Hertford; J. T.. Tunbridge Wells ; G. B. F., London 

C. M. J., Hexham-on-Tyne; C. R. S, Salisbury ; J. D. A., Ealing 

D. O., Chislehurst; T. B.. Cheltenham ; C. C., Newcastle-upon-Tyne 

E. W., London; W. M. B., Leicester ; N. H., London ; E. B., Liver 
pool ; H. L. T., Cheltenham ; J. M. M., Ealing ; B. G, Barnsley 
G. N., Clifton ; A. E. T., London : J. D. W., London ; E. R., Holland 
M. A. C., Cambridge ; K. J., Leeds ; D. T., London: 8, B. N. 
St. Leonard’s-on-Sea ; E. S. Stratford-on-Avon; S. M. D., Bexley 
J. J. E., London; M. E. T., London; G. H., Didsbury; G. W. S. 
London ; C. L. E.. Matlock; E. F. S.. Newcastle-on-Tyne; S. G. C. 
Edinburgh; L. M. L., Stafford ; H. Z. S., Aberdeen; R. F. M. 
Whitby ; A. H. B., Ascot; M. A. W., Brough ; A. A. G., London 
M. B„ Macclesfield; E. M. A., Oxford ; J. B. W., Brighton ; P. R., 
Manchester. 


Competition No. 6. (New Series.) 

On page 491 will be found a letter signed Charles Qusrtermain, 
emphasising the power of simplicity rather than studied elabora¬ 
tion, to convey vivid, swift pictures. We ask for further examples 
of the art, to be drawn from prose writers, offering a prize of a 
guinea to the best which is sent in. No extract should exceed 
sixty words. 

Rules, 

Answers, addressed “Literary Competition, The Academy, 43, 
Chanoery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post 
of Tuesday, October 31. Eaoh answer must be accompanied by 
the coupon to be found in the first column of p. 496 or it can¬ 
not enter into competition. Competitors sending more than one 
attempt at solution must accompany eaoh attempt with a separate 
coupon; otherwise the first only will be considered. We wish to 
impress on competitors that the task of examining replies is much 
facilitated when one side only of the paper is written upon. It is 
also important that names and addresses should always be given : 
we cannot oonsider anonymous answers. 
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S/0 

j/e 

9/0 

7/8 

3/6 

3/6 


3/6 

6/0 

3/6 


1/6 


Books Received. 

Week ending Thursday, October 26. 

THEOLOGICAL AMD BIBLICAL. 

Cheyne (Bev. T. K.) and Black (J. Sutherland), Encyolopasdi* Bihlica. 

Vol. I.: Ato D...„••• •<Black) 

Miles (E. H.), The Teaching of Jesus To-day......-.....(Richards) net 

Anderson (R.), The Buddha of Christendom.(Hodder A Stoughton) 

Robertson (J. N. W. B.), Acte and Decrees of the Synod of Jerusalem. 

(Baker) net 

Gamier (T. P.), A First Book on the Bible.• ; ....(8.P ; C.Kl) 

Wilson (Rev. 8. Law), Tee Theology of Modem Literature ..(T. AT. Clark) 
Garvie (A. E.), The Ritechiian Theory: Critical and Constructive. 

(T. A T. Ciark) 

Bennett (W. H.) and Adeney (W. F.), Biblical Introduction .(Methnen) 

Rod well iG.l, New Testament Greek.tMethnen) 

Benson (Bev. Hugh), Prayers Publio and Private.(Isbiater) 

POETRY, Ac. 

Swinburne (A. C.) ( Rosamund.(Chatto A Windue) 

Fane (Violet), Betwixt Two Seas ..(Nimmoi.net “V® 

Spurr (H. A.), Bachelor Ballade.• (Greening) 8/6 

Gayley (C. M.) and Soott (Fred. N.), Introduction to the Methods ana 

Materials of Literary Critioism . ..(Ginn A Co.) 5/6 

England (H. G.), Shots at Random.(Ogtlvie Publishing Co.) 

Dowden (Edward i. The Works of Shakespeare: Hamlet.t Methnen) 

Maxwell (Major-Gen. Patrick), Minna von Barohelm ...(University Prsssi 

Lindsay (Ladv), The Apostle of the Aroennes ..(Kegsn Paul) net 

Gerard (W.),Dolcino: A Tragedy ...( Kogan Paul) 

Bhakeeveare’t Platt: Tht Tempeet , Romto and Juliet. Illustrated by 
By am Shaw .(Bell) each, net 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Hodgkin (Thomae), Italy and Her Invaders. Vole. VII. *"4™^ pre8e) u/0 

Knackfuss (H.), Van Dyck .(Gravel A Co.) 

Shervinton (Kathleen), The 8hervintona: Soldiers of Fortune ... (Unwin) 10/8 

Festing (Gabrielis), John Hookham Frere .....(Nmbet) 

Harris (J. Rendel), Life of Francis Willism Croesley.v 1 . ,}? 

Merivale (Judith A.), Autobiography of Dean Merivale .. (Arnold 16/0 

Willcock (John), Sir Thomas Urquhart... . (OUphant, Anderson A Femer) 6/0 

Byrnes (N. S.L English Hiernry.. Arnold 2/6 

The Roman ijmpreeeee. Vol. II. .(Walpole Press) 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Lloyd (A. B.), In Dwarf Land and Cannibal Country .......(Unwin) net 80/0 

Axon (W. E. A.), Echoes of Bygone Lancashire .(Andrews A Co.) 7/6 

Webb (E. J.), Africa as Seen by its Explorers.(Arnold) 2/0 

SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Tait (P. C.), Newton’s Laws of Motion .. (Black) net 1/6 

Graham <W.). English Political Philosophy .. ..(Arnold) net 12,0 

TM (Ch.), The Pathology of the Emotions .(University Prase) 15/0 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Kron (R.), German Daily Life.(Dent) net 

JUVENILE. 

Everett-Green (E.), The Heir o_f_ Haaoombe Hall ...(Nelson) 

Johnston ~ * ** " 

Brooks (( 

Whistler ---. .. ,,- , 

Home (Andrew), Tne Fellow who Won .(Nelson) 

Everett-Green (E.), Priscilla.(N®lson) 

Molesworth (Mrs.), The Grim House.—(J 1 f bet . ) 

Avery (Harold), Mobsley’s Mohicans.^elsoni 3/8 

Ellis (G. 8.), In Red Indian Trails. 26 

Fenn (G. F.), Ned Leger .( S, E, ,C *T'I a,* 

Charlton (Gertrude), Excellent Jane .„.(8ands) J® 

Farmiloe (Edith), Hag, Tag, and Bobtail ., 8 ) 

Havens (H.). A Vanished Nation .(Nelson) 6/0 

Pollard (E. F.), A Daughter of France..(Ne son) 6/0 

Macdonald (M. P.), Trefoil .<£ el80 ?, 

Ellis (E. 8.), Uncrowning a King . V VI 

Edwardson (E.), The Courteous Knight.? nn ) 3 ' 0 

Gardiner (Linda), 8ilvia in Flowerland .(Seeley) 

Ellis (E. 8.), Two Boys in Wyoming..^Cassell) Z/B 


t-Green (E.), The Heir of Hasoombe Hall ...(Nelson) 

on (W.), Tom Graham, V.C.(JJ 1 ’ l80 ^) 

i (G. 8.), The Master of the Strong Hearts.(Cassell) 

er (Charles W ), Havelock the Dane.(Nelson) 


2/6 


5/0 

3/6 

2/6 

3/6 

3/6 

3/6 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mteville (Sir Walter), Under Queen and Khedive..(Heinemann) 

Monkshood (G. F.), Woman and the Wits .(Greening & Co.) 

Green (Percy B.), A History of Nursery Rhymes ....(Greening) 

Slater (J. H.), Book Prices Current .. ............ 

Marholm (Laura), The Psycholocry of Woman .(Hichams) 

Ward (Agnes G.), The Burden of a Week .;*-"(8.P.C.K.> 

Aflalo (F. G.), Types of British Animals .(Sands & Co.) 

Russell (W. C.), The Ship. Her Story.(Chatto & Windus) 

Pritchett (R. T.), Shipping and t'raft all Round the World.(Arno d) 10/6 

Bey (A. F. J.), A Dictionary of English Homonyms.(Kegan Paul) 

Witts • F.), The “ F. B. Meyer” Birthday Book.(Sunday School Union) 1/6 

Selons (E.), Tommy Smith's Animals .. (Methuen) 2/6 

Morris (William), Some Hints on Pattern Designing....... 

The New Penny Magazine: 1809.(Cassell) 2/6 

The Quiver - ..(.Cassell) 


3/8 

4/0 

6/0 

6,0 


NEW EDITIONS. 

Hubberton (John). Helen’s Babies.(Richards) 6/0 

Paradise Lost. Illustrated by Gustave Dor£ .( ( assell) 21/0 

Swift (Jonathan), Gulliver’s Travels ... ...(John Lane) 6/0 

Morier (James), The Adventures of Hajji Baba of Ispahan 

(Gresham Publishing Co.) 3/0 

New Novels are acknowledged elsewhere. 

Special cloth cases for binding the half-yearly volume of 
the Academy can be supplied for 1«. each . The price of the 
bound half-yearly volume is 8 s. 9 d. Communications should be 
addressed to the Publisher , 43, Chancery-lane. 
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CATALOGUED. 

W ILLIAMS A NORGATE, 

IMPORTS R8 OR TORSION BOOKS. 

14, Hivlitta Street, Covent Garden, SO, Booth Frederick Bt. 
Edinburgh, mod 7, Brood Street, Oxford. 

CATALOGUES poet free oa application. 

TfK)REIGN BOOKS and PERIODICAL 

**■ * promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU ft 00.. ST. BOHO SQUARE. 

"DOOK8 WANTED.— 25a. each offered fir 

** Ufa of John M7ttnn,”183S—Collyns’ “ Wild Red Deer," 
W®—,, Old English 8quW" 1821—** Progress of a Midshipman. 
M»— Shirley Deer Parks," 1867—“Tom Raw the Griffin." 1828 
—“Trials for Adultery," 7 vols., 1781—“ Warwickshire Hunt.’ 
1&J7—Jrr®*!^ 8 “ Last Decade." 2 rols.. 1863—“ Desperate 

Remedies, 3 vola., 1871—“ Pair of Blue Eyes,” 3 vols., 1873— 
Lorna Doone,” 3 rols., 1««9. Rare Book* supplied. State 
Wants.—BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP BIRMINGHAM. 

IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

VTEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, Ac. 

IJN -KING, SELL k RAILTON, Limited, high-class 
Publishers. 18, Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet 
Street, E.O., hare specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines 
for printing illustrated or other Publica t i on s and sped ally-built 
M a chine s for fast folding and covering 8, 18, 94, or n-page 
Journals at one operation. 

Adrioe and a s sistan oe given to anyone wishing to oommenoe 
Hew Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offloes free. Adver¬ 
tising and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone 6BIH. Telegraph “ Africanism, London." 
'T'YPE-WRITING promptly and accnratelv 

lOd. per 1,000 words. Samples and references. 
Multi-Copies.—Adaress, Miss E. M.. 18 . Mortimer Crescent, N.W. 

f ITERARY RESEARCH. — A Gentleman, 

• x P«rienoed in Literary Work, and who has aooess to the 
British Museum Reading Room, is open to arrange with 
Author or any person requiring assistance in Literary Re- 
■e^oh, or in seeing Work through the Press. Translation■ 
French, Italian, or Spanish. — Apply, by 
letter, to D. C. Dallas, 151 , Strand, London, W.C. 

“DOOK BARGAINS.—Cheapest Booksellers 

J-T in the World. Catalogues free. Books Bought or 
Exchanged Out-of-Print Books Supplied. Also Rarities 
Please state Wants.— The Holland Co.. Book Merchants 
.Birmingham. 


ESTABLISHED 1M1. 

B ibkbeox bank, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 

0E 5 T - INTEREST allow*! an 
DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 

TWO par CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on tba mini¬ 
mum monthly boUnooo, when not drown Mow £ 100 . 

STOCKS, SHARES, nnd ANNUITIES pnrohoooa ond (old. 
SAVINGS DEPAR TMEN T 

Tor tbaoneourueinant of Thrift the Bankremirea email ram, 
on dopoelt and allows Intareat monthly on each oompletod jEl, 

BIBKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOE TWO GCINKAS MR MONTH. 

BIBKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OP LAND 

FOB FIT* SHILLINGS FKH MONTH. 

The BIBKBECK ALMANACK, with full particular.. poet free 
PR ANCIS RATENSCROFT. Maua.tr. 


“THE ACADEMY** 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 

New Series. No. 6. 

All readers attempting this week's 
Competition (described fully on page 
495) must cut out this Coupon 
and enclose it with their reply. 


A THOROUGHLY capable MANAGER 

.. for the BOOK DEPARTMENT of a large 

r u BL1SHING H0U8E. Must understand the business from 
A to Z. Good salary and prospects.—Address, C. A. P., Office 
of this paper. 

TT'NGLISH LFCTORSHIP'at the UN1VER- ! 

-Hi SITY of UPS ALA. 

The ENGLISH LECTORSHIP will become VACANT on the 
1st of January, 1900. 


S CAUF1CATION8.— The Lector must be born of English parents 
have received a liberal English education. He should 
speak educated Southern English, without any provincial 
aooent. Knowledge of Swedish not required, but preference 
given to candidate possessing some knowledge of a Scandinavian 
language or German. Some previous practice in teaching 
English necessary. Age about 28 to 30. Unmarried. 

Duties.— Public lessons six hours weekly during the two 
terms (middle of January to end of May, and 1st of September 
to middle of December;. Private lessons when required by 
students. Practical instruction in Pronunciation, Conversa¬ 
tion. Reading, and Translation into English. With regard to 
his public courses, the Lector is bound to take the advice of the 
Professor of German and English. 

Emoluments. - 2 .W 0 kronor (-=£110) a year, paid quarterly. 
Three of the weekly public lessons paid extra at a fixed low 
rate by the pupils attending. Private lessons, of oourse, paid 
extra. The Lector may reckon on earning altogether about 
3.000 kronor a year, or more, depending on his own exertions. 
Cost of living in Upsala about 1*0 kronor a month. Travelling 
expenses not allowed. 

Engagement. -The Lector will he engaged for two years 
(1900 and 1901). Appointment may be renewed for some years 
more, in case of mutual satisfaction ; but it is hereby expressly 
stated that the Lectorsbip cannot be held for life. Applioants 
requested to send in name, statements, and testimonials to 
Professor Axel Erdmann, Upsala, Sweden, before the 1st of 
Deoember next. 


UNIVERSITY 


ADELAIDE. 


PROFESSORSHIP OP MODERN BISTORT AND 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 

APPLICATIONS for the aboye PROFESSORSHIP will bo 
reoeiTed at the Office of the Aoekt-Gewkeal for Sooth 
Accthalia, 1 , Crreby Square, BJlhopogate Street Within, not 
later than the Ant day of jPeoemhor next. Salary £wo a year. 


f Deoember next. Salary £600 a year. 


Duties commence on Tuesday. 3rd April, 1900. Particulars of 
tenure and duties may be obtained at the Aocnt-Gxneral’s 
Office. 


MUDIB’S LIBRARY 

(LIMITED), 

Tor the CIRCULATION mi SALT of 
all the BEST 

' ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 

| SPANISH, >ad RUSSIAN BOOKS. 

TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA 
p«r annum. 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for woeklv exohuce of Books 
at the honeee of Subscriber.) from TWO GUINEAfgper annum. 

OOUNTBT SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum. 

NJ—Two or Three Friendi may UNITE In ONE SUB¬ 
SCRIPTION, and thus lemon tho Coot of OarTiage. . - 

Town and Village CMt supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Proupaotnaea and Monthly Liata of Book* gratia 
and poet free. 

SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 

Now OyvixxD a* 

GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 

A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 

Sent Gratia and poet free to any address. 

The List oontainai POPULAR WORKS in 
TRAVEL, SPORT. HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY. 
SCIENCE, and FICTION. Also NEW and SUR¬ 
PLUS Copies of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN. 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 

80-84, NEW OXFORD STREET; 

Ml, Brompton Road, S.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., London; 

And at Barton Arcade, MawoKxsTi*. 


W M. VOYNICH bar OPENED an I Crown 8vo, Illustrated, price 2a. 8d„ post free. 

• OFFICE at 1, SOHO SQUARE, W, where he ha, CONVICTED OF HEROISM. A Tale Of 

ON VIEW ! John Penrv. Martvr. 1560—1593. Rv RURRurt 


ON VIEW 

A COLLECTION of XVth and XVIth CENTURY 
BOOKS, 

EARLY AMERICANA, Ac. 

The LI8T of UNKNOWN and LOST BOOKS is in 
Preparation. 

Office Hours; 10 -1 and 2-8. 


» nwaaeAF wa AAUUVAUBta XX A 4 UD U 1 

John Penrv, Martyr, 1559—1593. By HERBERT 
M. WHITE, B.A. Illustrated by Frank H. 
Simpson. 

1 “Excellent, unusual grasp of events, nobility of 
ideal, vividness, and mice ot style.’* 

Rev. Archibald Duff, D.D. 

ALEXANDER * SHEPHEARD, Limited. 
II A 22. Fumival Street, Holbora, London, K.C. 


A CHARMING GIFT BOOK! 

«*.. claret roan, gilt, nioatrated. 

LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 

London i Simpkin, Marshall A Co. Llangollen: Darlington & Co. 

DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 

Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 

Fcap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. THn. tr »tod. 

THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN •—With Special Contributions from His Exoellency E J 

LL.D.; ROBERT BROwW; 


TH B E No1& H U WA ££ H £nYsS OBJtST - £ HB CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

FTHE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

nORB°TIKTi»OM THE WYE VALLEY. 

ROSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW, THE HKVFRV vattifv 

BRir,HTnv I ‘fe?H??Ai??OT S L and w *6TON.8UPER-MARE iLET ‘ 
t T^nnnS?' HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. 

A rfdvb mwvnn yj RBYB ’ BANGOR, BETTWSYCOED, and 8NOWDON. 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH and itivd nnvnrv 
BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLECH, CRICCIETH and PWLLHET T * 
MALVERN, HlfREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER, A CHELTENHAM. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of Mlb-WALEB. 


* S * ^thf WORLD. A Handbook to the leading hotels throughout 

teach^wf much’that \* outside 1 t^^usind’seope 1 oFsuchVolumes! Timw* 

“ The best Handbook to London ever issued .’*—Liverpool Daily Post . 

SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED, 6s.—80 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 

LONDON AND ENVIEONS 

By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 

With an additional Index of 4,500 References to all Streets and Places of Interest. 
Llangollen: DARLINGTON & CO. 

London: Sntrkis, Marshall, Hamiltox, Rest, A Co.. Ltd., Tho Railway Bookstalls, and all Bookeellera. 
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MESSRS. 0. ARTHUR PEARSON’S LIST. 


READY ON NOVEMBER f>. 

A MAID of tbe MOOR. By Mrs. M. E. 

8 TBVEN 8 ON, Author of " The Romance of a Grouse Moor,’* 4c. Crown 
8 vo, cloth, price fls. 

THE RED MEN of the DUSK By John 

FINNEMORE, Author of “ The Custom of the Country,” Ac. Illustrated 
by Lawson Wood. Crown 8 vo, cloth, price 6 e. 

CUPID’S PUPIL8. From Courtship to 

Honeymoon. By One who has Assisted at Te" Thousand Three Hundred 
Marriages and Given Away Eleven Hundred and Twenty Brides. 
Crown 8 vo, cloth, price 3s. Cd. 

This book is not a work of fiction, drawn from the imagination, but a record 
of realities that passed under the notice of the writer. Few persons have been 
favoured with such ample opportunities of witnessing the peculiar eccentricities 
imported into the marriage ceremony and its accessories by nervous and 
unlettered individuals. The vasaries of those about to enter the holy bonds 
furnish both amusing and interesting reading. 


Over 310,000 copies of this Book have been sold. 

DAVID HARUM. A Story of American 

Ltfe. By EDWARD NOYES WESTOOTT. Crown 8 vo, cloth, price 6 s. 


TBE BOOK OF THE YEAR. 

THE FURTHER ADVENTURE8 of CAP - 

TAIM KET TLE. By C. J. CCTCLIFFE HYNE. Illustrated by Stanley 
L. Wood. Crown 8 vo, cloth, uniform with First Volume, price is. 

" This delightful volume is likely to be not only one of the most read, but 
also one of the most talked of works of fiction issued during the autumn season. 
Unlike some fictional heroes whose names have became world-renowned. 
Captain Kettle’s personality does not entirely dwarf those in his immediate 
vicinity; other characters there are to be found connected with his life history 
who are quite worth making acquaintance with.”— World. 

"Never has a hero won the heart of the public so spontaneously as this fire- 
eating little sailor whose name has become as familiar and as typical as 

Dickens’s Captain Cuttle.Those who have read his early adventures will 

need no recommendation to follow his further carver; those who have not, we 
strongly advise to repair the omission at once. What Lord Kitchener is in 
history, Captain Kettle is in fiction—the man of the year.” 

Birmingham Daily Qamette. 

WHEN ROGUE8 FALL OUT. By Joseph 

HATTON. Author of " By Order of the Czar,” Ac. With Frontispiece 
by W. H. Margeuon. Crown 8 vo, cloth, Cs. 

" A graphic picture of certain aspects of life in Old London, and an exciting 
aoconnt or the adventures of a gentleman of fortune whose personality has 
fascinated thousands of readers s'nce the story of his exploits was published 
for the first time. Mr. Hattou holds us to his pages with his quiok change of 
incident .”—Daily Telegraph. 

"Not only has Mr. Hatton given us a thrilling romance of love and crime, 
but he has succeeded in presenting a vivid picture of London life a century 

ago.Though there is no avoidance of the picturesque sides of the career of 

famous rogues, the precariousness of their joys onl,y serves to emphasise the 
lessons in virtue which more prosaic records of crime usually bring out.” 

_ Sheffield Independent. 

HERONFORD. By 8. R. Keightley, Author 

^"^T^^ThT^dver Cross,” Ac. Crown 8 vo, cloth, price 6 s. 

" Those who care to unravel a tangled skein of family interest, with twists 
and turns of crime, love, and passion, will here find something to their liking. 
The action takes place both on land and sea, and Dr. S. R. Keightley proves as 
competent to describe a fight on ocean as a ghost hunt in the great grey house 
of Heronford. Several of the characters are powerfully drawn, and become 
wonderfully human ; but it is in action and colour-effects that Dr. Keightley 
shows the master hand, and he gives here some work as fine as any that has 
appeared since Stevenson Dundee Advertiser. 


8IGNOR8 of the NIGHT. By Max 

PEMBKRTON, Author of "The Phantom Army,” "Queen ot the 
Jesters,” Ac. Illustrated by Harold Piffard. Crown 8 vo, cloth, price 6 s. 

“ The book gives a vivid picture of Venice at the dawn of tie eighteenth 
century. The scenes are full of colour, and remind us of the wonderful paint¬ 
ings of Gentile Bellini in the Accademia. Every one who has seen Venice, and 
every one who longs to see it, will delight in Mr. Pemberton’s stories.” 

_ British Weekly. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

MR. JACK HAMLIB8 MEDIATION, 

and other Stories. By BRET HARTE, Author of " Stories in Light and 
Shadow,” “ Tales of tie Pacific Slop 6 ,” AC. Crown 8 vo, cloth, price 6 s. 

A BITTER VINTAGE. By K. Douglas 

KING, Author of "The Scripture Reader of St. Mark’s,” "Father 
Hilarion,” Ac. Crown 8 vo, cloth, price 6 s. 

A BROKEN PR0MI8E, By Violet Whyte, 

Crown 8 vo, cloth, price 3s. 6 d. 


C. ARTHUR PEARSON, Ltd., Henrietta Street, W.C. 


Messrs, fin. Blackwood & Sons’ 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW WORK BY Q. W. STEEVENS. 

8EC0ND EDITION. NOW READY. 

IN INDIA. By G. W. Steevens, Author of 

" With Kitchener to Khartum,” “ With the Conquering Turk,” " The Land 
of the Dollar,” " Egypt in 1888,” Ac. with a Map. Crown 8vo, 0s. 
"To read this book is a liberal education in one of the most interesting and 
least-known portions of our Empire.”— .S’*. Jamefs Gasette. 

“ Reveals India and our methods of government there to the British elector 
with a completeness that has never before been equall-d”»— Gaily Mail. 

" As throwing a glowing, yet piercing light on life in the East, the book comes 
nearer to the level of * Eothen * than anything my B&ronite can at the moment 
recall.”— Punch. _ 

ZACK’S NEW NOty EL. 

SECOND EDITION. NOW REkOY, 

ON TRIAL. By Zack, Author of “ Life is 

Ufa” Crown 8vo, 6a. 

“ Is something more than remarkable.We have not retd for a long time any 

piece of proee fiction which impressed us so muoh .”—Pall Mall Gazette. * 

" One of those rare stories that stand apart from their fellows..Tragic yet 

simple, true and yet not harsh, Z&ck’s story moves inevitably towards the final 
page.”— Outlook. __ 

EDITED BY PROFE830R 8AINT8BURY. 

PERIODS OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE. 

A Continuous and Complete History of the Subject. 

NOW READY. 

THE AUGUSTAN AGES. By Oliver Elton, B.A., Lecturer 

in English Literature, Owens College, Manchester. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

"A book of first-hand knowledge, and of first-rate critical ability..Mr. 

Oliver Elton writes with the precision of intimacy, and with an admirable lucidity 
which makes it a pleasure to learn from him .”—Manchester Courif. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIES. 

THE DON AND THE UNDERGRADUATE. 

A Tale of 8t. Hilary's Colleoi, Oxford. By W. E. W. COLLINS. 
Crown 8 vo, 6 s. 


CHEAPER EDITION. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND LETTERS OF 

Mil 3 . M. O. W. OLTPHhNT. Arranged and Edited by Hn. HARRY 
COQHILL. 'With Two Portrait*. Crown 8 vo, 6 a. 

“ Replete with absorbing and individual interest.The fascinating letters 

arc rioh in pleasant episodes of a suceeaaf ol career and in matters of literary and 
domestic interest.”— Timet. 

“ One of the most interesting, es well ss one of the saddest, of literary bio¬ 
graphies.Her reminiscences are full of lively anecdotes and graphic sketches.” 

_ Daily Sews. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 

SILAS MARNER. By George Eliot. 

With Illustrations by Rf.oixj.ld Bibcb. Handsomely bound, with gilt 
edges, crown 8re, 6s. 


THIS DAY 18 PUBLISHED. 

CHRIST THE PROTESTANT, and other 

SiRuoxs. By HKLY HUTCHINSON ALMOND H.A.Oxon, Hon. LL D. 
Glasgow, Hesd Master of Loretto School. Crown Svo. 6 s. 


PREHISTORIC SCOTLAND AND ITS 

PLACE IN EUROPEAN CIVILISATION. Baixo * Grxsrjl I»tro- 
diction to the "County Histobifs of Scotland.” By ROBERT 
MUNRO, M.A., M.D., Author of "Prehistrric Piobleme,” "The Lake- 
Dwellings of Europe,” Ac. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8 vo, 
7a 6 d. net 

"A striking example of masterly synthesis, founded on patient analysis and 

collation.Well supplied as it is with judiciously chosen illustrations, I)r. 

Munro’s latest volume will command the close attention of many readers, and 
amply sustain his reputation as a cautious antiquary and attractive writer.” 

_ Morning Pest. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 

No. 1009.-NOVEMBER, 1899.—2a. Od. 

Some Maxims of Nakoleom, by Lt.-Col. G. F. R. Henderson.—T he Fab 
Islands, by John Buchan.— Byron : to 1816, by G. 8. Street— On Service in the 
Uganda Protectorate, by Captain Neill Malcolm, D. 8 .O.— Lord Jim, by Joseph 
Conrad.—A New Carriage on an Old Road, by Major Arthur Griffiths —A 
8outh-8ka Arcady, by Mrs. A. 8. Boyd.— A Siberian Adventure.—The New 
Australian Commonwealth and the Privy Council, by Hon. H. G. l’aisons, 
M L.C.— Under the Beard ok Buchanan.—The Looker-on.— The Transvaal 
Twenty Years Ago, by General Sir Henry Brackenburv, K.C.B., K.C.B.I. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 

Edinburgh and London. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO/S NEW BOOKS. 


IMPORTANT NSW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF DEED8 THAT WON THE EMPIRE.** 

In 1 vols., crown 8vo. With Portrait#, Facsimiles, and Plana. 6s. each. 

HOW ENGLAND SAVED EUROPE: 

The Story of the Great War (1793-1815). By W. H. FITCHETT, LL.D., 

Author of “ Deeds that Won the Empire,” “ Fights for the Flag,** &c. 

VOL. r.. FROM THE LOW COUNTRIES TO EQVPT, 

Is PUBLISHED TO-DAY, and the remaining Volumes will be issued at intervals 

NEW WORK FOR JUVENILES BY HIS HONOUR JUDGE PARRY. 

PUBLISHED TO-DAY— Small 4to, 0«., with Illustrations by Athelhtan Rusdhh. 

THE SCARLET HERRING, And Other Stories. 

By His Honour Judge EDWARD ABBOTT PARRY, 

Author of “ Katawampus: its Treatment and Cure,” “ Butter-Scotia.” 

*,* Also an Edition of 50 Copies, printed on Japanese vellum and bound in white vellum, price 21s. net. 
Each copy signed by the Author and numbered. 

VOL. II. OF MR. ROBERT BRIDGES* COLLECTED WORKS. JUST PUBLISHED.—Small post 8vo, 6s. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BRIDGES. 

Volume II. Ccntents .—Shorter Pcems; New Poems; Notes. 


REVISED, ENLARGED, AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

JU8T PUBLISHED.—With Frontispiece, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

COLLECTIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS 


By “ONE WHO HAS KEPT A DIARY.” 


NEW 8IX-SHILUNG NOVELS. 

ADAM GRI6S0N By Mrs. DE LA PA8TURB,^Author of “Deborah of 


SWORD AND ASSEGAI. 


By ANNA HOWARTH, Author of ‘‘Jan: sn 
Afrikander,” “ Katrina ; a Tale of the Karoo,” Ac. 


“A tale of thrilling adventure told in simple, clear, and vigorous English: the characters and the 
incidents are made real: the interest of the reader is seized at the beginning and held to the end of the 
book.”— Scots* an. _ 


LoDdon : SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


EDWARD FITZGERALD’S 

RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 

With the Original Persian Sources Collated from his own MSS. and literally Translated by 

EDWARD HERON-ALLEN. 

Boyal 8vo, xviii and 164 pp., bound in Persian green cloth and gold, 7s fid. [1899. 

The object w th which this volume was compiled was to set at rest, once and for ever, the vexed 
question or how far Edward FitzGerald's incomparable poem may be regarded os a translation of the 
Persian originals, how far as an adaptation, and how tar as an original work. 

The whole of the deEnitivo (fifth) edition of FitzGerald's poem is included in the present volume, and 
also the stray quatrains that appeared in the Introduction and Notes to that poem, and those which 
appeared in tke earlier editions of the poem and which have since been eliminated. Throu«hout the 
volume these appear on the left-hand pages, tte right-hand pages being occupied by the Persian text of the 
original quatrains that inspired FitzGerald, together with a purely literal, line-for-line translation and 
t eference8 to the known texts in which they occur in identical or more or less varied forms. 


VEDDER’S ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS OF THE 

RUBAIYAT of OMAR KHAYYAM, the Astronomer Poet 

of Persia. Rendered into English Verse by EDWARD FITZGERALD. With an Accompaniment 
of Drawings by EL1HU VEDDER. The original folio edition, scarce, £0 0s. 

[Boston, Mass., 1894. 

- The same designs, reduced, 4to, 53 superb Photo-lithographs of Mr. Vedder’s wonderful 

Designs, and 8 leaves of Printed Text, boards, £2 2s. [Boston : Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., 1880. 

RUBAIYAT of OMAR KHAYYAM, the Astronomer Poet 

of Persia. Rendered into English Verso by EDWARD FITZGERALD. With Accompaniment of 
Drawings by ELIHU VEDDhR. Post 8vo, done up in an elegant fancy cloth binding, adapting 
the Volume as a choice Gift-Book, 2ls. [Boston, 1894. 

Vedder’s lovely Drawings are admirably reproduced in this cheap handy edition. Added to this 
edition is a Biographical Sketch by M. Kerney, 01 pp. 

EDWARD FITZGERALD'S LETTERS and LITERARY 

RKMAINS. Edited hy W. ALOIS WRIGIIT, M.A., Vice-Muster of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
3 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, hi 3s. [lssil. 

*,* Catalogues of rare and valuable Books for six penny stamps. 


BERNARD QUARITCH, 15 Piccadilly. London. 


New Novel by the Author of “ Diana Tempest.” 

Red Pottage By MARY T'’ 0NU,:LCT ' 

SPECTATOR.— ‘ This brilliant and exhilarating noeel, by far the most exciting and 
original of the present season." 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“For completeness and finish, for giiiet excellence, Miss 
Cholinontleley's booh must go right to the front of contemporary literature." 


Elliot Stock’s Nev Publications. 


In demy 8vo, cloth, price 8*. 6(L 

THE BRIT/8H EMPIRE and 


ALLIANCES; or. Britain 1 ! Duty to her Colon [wand her 
Subject Race*. By THEOPHILUS E. 8. 8CHOLES. 
M.D-. Brux., Licentiate of the Royal Colleges of Physicians 
and Surgeon6, Edinburgh. 


In demy 8vo, cloth, with Diagram!, price 7a. 6d. 

THE MY8TERY of the AGES. 

By Rev. B. N. 8WITZER. M.A. 

Thla work draws special attention to the literal aid© of 
Biblical Interpretation. The various Dispensations planned 
by God for the benefit of the human race are reviewed-namolT. 
the Patriarchal, the Mosaic, the Christian and the Millennial, 
the last being consider, d in the light of Prophecy, and the 
answer of humanity to those several callings of God. is 
examined. 


CHEAP EDITION. 

In demy 8vo, handsomely printed and bound in doth, 
price 5t. 

CROMWELL'S SCOTCH CAM- 

PAIGNS (1650-1651). .Dj, th« 4 LightJtaforaatfgtt 


PAIGNS (1650-1651). In the Light of hew Inform* 
gleaned from manv Authorities hitherto neglectea. 
WILLIAM 8. DOUGLAS, M.A. 

** Every page shows tokens of painful industry.”— AiMentnem. 

“ Mr. Douglas has added a mwt valuable book to theJM gg r 
ture of the Great Relndlion. ami must receive 
of praise for it. He possesses an admirable knowledge or tne 
topography of the Lowlands.”— Literature. 

A very notable niece of hi.torlo.1 work, and well worth 


Bound in parchment, price la. 

A NOCTURNE. 

Scxxk: A Village Chunch iw a Broad axd Plkasawt 
Vallkt op Dartmoor. 

TUS WIND—AN ORGAN—THE MUSICIAN. 

By H. N. 


In fooUoap Bvo, p»per oovor, prioe 6d. 

A DIALOGUE on the ARTIST'S 

IKfcJSk SKW : i ro S^ 8po “-" 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row. London, E.C. 


F. V. WHITE & C0.’S LIST. 


A 


In clotb, gilt, prioe 6s. eaoh. 

THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


NAME TO CONJURE WITH. 


By JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 

Mr W. 8. Caine (Preaident British Temperance League) 
writes : ....l thaDk you most heartily for having written the 

most interesting and powerful story on the evil of alcoholic 
stimulants since Walter Itesant's ‘Demoniac. It is quit© 

JL*?ry remarkable book.”— Ladift Pictorial. 

“The book is strongly imagined, sound, ana convincing 

Academy. 

“ We consider this one of tho best books produced so far by 
Mrs. 8tannard."—At5e«/v«m. , 

- Intensely interesting. "-Black and Whde. 


THE THIRD EDITION OF 

THE BOND OF BLACK. 

By WILLIAM LE QUEUX, 

Author of “ The Day of Temptation,” Ac. 

•• Thu bwciuatiou of luch n book i. undoubted."— Vanity Fair 
•' frankly »ua.tioiul.~— Saturday ficoieio. 

“ As exciting a* auv lover ot the most modern diablcresqu© 
romance could desire.’ — Punch. 


MRS. ALEXANDER S NEW NOVEL. 

THE STEPMOTHER. 


By the Author of “ The Wooing o’ It.’* 


FLORENCE MARRYATS NEW NOVEL. 

THE FOLLY OF ALISON. 

By the Author of “ A Rational Marriage,** Ac. 

In cloth, gilt, bevelled boards, price 5s. 

A SAILOR’S BRIDE. 


New Novel by the Author of “ A Son of Empire.” 

The Colossus By M0RLE :, R0BERT5 ' 

PALL MALL OA/.ET1E.—“ Bey nil a'l doubt ‘The Colossus'—bright, diver, and 
always entertaining—is an excellent piece of work." 

London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Bedford Street, Strand. 


By G D Y B O O T H B Y, 

Author of “ Dr. Nikola.” 

Illustrated by A. Wallis Mills. 

Punch say* : “ No more fascinating modern romance, replete 
with stirring adventures by sea and laud, than ‘A Sailor’-* 

Bride.’. ..Highly recommended by the Baron de B-W-.** 

** ’ A Sailors Bride’ will appeal at ouce and irresistibly to a 
very considerable ctu-.nti:U."-Glt.be. 

“ Nobody will read it without enjoying it-"— Scjtsman. 

F. V. WHITE Sc CO., 

14, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
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WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO.’S LIST. 


M'.KEINEMAM'S HEW BOOKS 


THE NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF "ADMIRALS ALL.” 

STORIES from FROISSART. By Henry Newbolt. Ulus- 

timted by Gordon Brownr. Printed on superfine paper, cloth boards, gilt top, 6ft. 

NATIONAL RHYMES of the NURSERY. Second Edition. 

Now Ready. With Introduction by GEORGE 8AINTSBURY. Numerous Illustrations by Goedo* 
Beowee. Printed on snperflne paper, oloth hoards, 8s. 

This New Edition is enriched with additional Rhymes and Original Illustrations. 

“ The prettiest and most complete collection published.”— Weztmimttr Gazette. 


RUBENS. 

His Life, his Work, and his Time. 

By KMILE MICHEL. 

Translated by ELIZABETH LEE. 

With 40 Coloured Plates, 40 Photogravures, and 272 
Text Illustrations. 

2 vols., imperial 8vo, £2 2s. net. 

An Illustrated Prospectus will be forwarded 
on application. 


WONDERS of the BIRD WORLD. By Dr. R. Bowdler 

SHARPE. With numerous Illustrations by A. T. Elwks. 

“ Those wbo peruse his book—an easy and delightful taak—will find themselves more impressed with 
each suooeeding chapter by the mystery and tbs marvels of bird-life, whether as displayed in structure, 
plumage, nests, pairing habits, migratory instincts, mimicry, protective reeemblanoe and colouring, or 
geographical range and distribution. These and other aspects of birds and their ways reoeive vivid 
description and delineation from Dr. 8harpe and from Mr. Elwes, and much solid information is conveyed 
by them in the most attractive form.’*— Scotsman. 

SWEETHEART TRAVELLERS. A Child’s Book for 

Children, for Women, and for Men. By 8. R. CROCKETT. With numerous Illustrations by 
Gordon Beowxi, R L, and W. H. C. Groove. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt tops, 6s. 

[Tk£ra Edition. 

*' Had anyone ever been disinclined to believed in Mr. Crockott’s genius, he must nave recauted and 
repented in sackcloth and ashes after enjoying 4 Sweetheart Travellers.’ It is the rarest of all rarities, 
and veritably a child’s book for children, as well as for women and for men.”— Times. 

44 Mr. Crockett most be credited with one of the most pronounoed successes of the seftBon.”— World. 

44 One of the daintiest and moat charming of gift-books.”— Scotsman. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

THE SURPRISING ADVENTURES of SIR TOADY LION, 

with thiwc of GENERAL NAPOLEON SMITH. With numerous inattention, by Gomoir Btowjrx, 
R.I. Lwge crown Bvo, cloth boards, gilt top, as. 

“ When we ray it is one of the moet delightful atoriee about children we hare ever read we are still 
short of the mirk .—Daily Chronicle. 

“ In this excellent book for children, which the elders will enjoy, Mr. Crockett comae right away from 

kailyard into a kingdom of obstreperous fancy, and is purely, delightfully funny, and not too Scotch. 

Mr. Gordon Browne’s illustrations are as good a treat as the story.”— World. 


STORIES from the FAERIE QUEENE. By Mary Macleod. 

With Introduction by Professor HALES. Drawings by A. G. Walker, Bculptor. Large crown 8vo, 
art linen boards, gilt top, fls. 

“ Without exception tbe most admirable book of tbe kind which we hare seen. The tales themselves 
from Spenser's inimitable allegory are daintily and vividly told, and the glamour of the old romance rests 

on each picturesque passing page.The book is beautifully produoed, and onght to satisfy the most 

fastidious And exacting taste.”—Leeds Mercury. 

A THRILLING ROMANCE BY A NEW WRITER. 

I LIVED as I LISTED. By Alfred L. Maitland. With 

Etched Title and Frontiepiece from a design by A. G. Wai.xir. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 

BY THE POPULAR AUTHOR OF ‘‘THREE GIRL8 IN A FLAT,” 41 A HAUNTED TOWN,” Ac. 

MABGET at the MANSE. By Ethel F. Heddle. With 

Illustrations and Cover designed by Gordon Browne. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 

THREE GIRLS in a FLAT. By Ethel F. Heddle. Ulus- 

trated by Gordon Browns, R.I. [ Second Edition. 

A HAUNTED TOWN. By Ethel F. Heddle. With Ulus- 

trations and Cover deeign by Gordon Browns, R.I. Large crown 8vo, oloth boards. 

“ Lovers of 8t. Andrews will welcome this story, and as there is & great multitude scattered all over 
Ihe world, ihe book ought to have the success which it certainly deserves. Miss Heddle is especially clever 
in weaving old history into the framework of & modern love-story. She knows the past of St. Andrews, 
and one can hear the footsteps of Queens and Cardinals still echoing among its haunted ruins, and in the old- 

wo»ld gardens behind the houses of South Street It is a beautiful book, and one on which the reviewer 

is tempted to linger. No sea town has a richer or more precious literature of its own than St. Andrews, 
and there are pelages in this book well worthy to be placed beside the descriptions of Andrew Lang and 
Mis. Oliphant.”— British Weekly. 

SAUNTERINGS in BOOKLAND with GLEANINGS by 

the WAY. Gathered by JOSEPH SHAYLOR. Fcap. 8vo, 8e. 8d., printed on laid paper extra 
cloth boards, gilt top, with Frontispiece of ” The Reader” after a picture by Meissonier. Red and 
Black Title-Page. 

A NOBODY’S SCRAP BOOK. Beautifully printed in 

colour from Sketches by the Author and Artist of 41 Nonsense.” Folio illustrated paper, boards, 
8s. 8d. 

THE POWER of WOMANHOOD, or MOTHERS and SONS. 

A Book for Parents and those in Loco Parentis. By ELLICE HOPKINS. Clown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 3s. 6d. 

CHICKABIDDY STORIES. By Edmund Mitchell Author 

of “Towards the Eternal Sr.ows,” 44 The Ttrople of Death,” Ac. Illustrated by Nosmajt H. 
Hardy. 16mo, fancy cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

TALITHA CUMI. A Letter to Laura, Sister of Dick. By 

JAMES ADDERLEY, Author of 44 The Ntw Floreat.” Fcap. 8vo, title and cover in red and black, 
sewed, Is. 

London: 3, Paternoster Buildings, E.C., and 44, Victoria Street, S.W. 


The MEMOIRS of VICTOR HUGO. 


With • Prefao. bv PAUL liEDRICK. TnuulaUd bjr 
JOHN W. HARDING. 1 voL, crown 8vo, 10 s. net. 


Standard —‘‘ There 1§ nutter In abundance to give toope to 
the genius of the writer, aud in none of hia literary efforts nave 
his rare and varied gifts been employed with better effect. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of JOHN 

DONNE (De»n of SL Paul’*! Now for tbe first time 
Revised and Collected by EDMUND G088B. Hon. M.A. 
Trinity Coll., Cambridge, Hon LL.D. of the University 
of St Andrews. With Portraits and Facsimiles. 2 vols., 
94s. net. 


Turns —“As might have been expected, the critical remarks 
with which the whole hook is Interspersed, and the concluding 
chapter which estimates the influence of Donne upon su)*e- 
quent English literature, are very inte If gent and acoun- 

B lished. Tbe book is an honest attempt to bring back into the 
ght a very Important and very interesting figure * 


The TRANSVAAL from WITHIN: 
A Private Record of Public Affairs. 

By J. ’PERCY FITZPATRICK. Author of “ The Outspan." 

1 sol., IQs. net. [Tenth Thousand. 
Lord Rosehest at Bath.—“If von wish to read a history of 
the internal economy of the Transvaal, you shonld procure 
‘ The Transvaal from Within,’ a hook which seems to me to 
bear on every page and in every sentence the mark of truth, 
and whioh gives you wholesale and In detail an extraordinary 
and, I think I may say, an appalling record of the subjection to 
whioh the Government of the Transvaal redooed our fellow- 
countrymen there." 

UNDER QUEEN and KHEDIVE : 

the Autobiography of an Anglo-Egyptian Official. By Sir 
WALTER MIEVTLLE, K.C.M.G. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 
Obssrver —“ Full of interest, being written in an attractively 
simple and straightforward manner." 


TWELVE PORTRAITS. By 

WILLIAM NICHOLSON. Her Majesty the Queen, 
H.R.H. the Prinee of Wales Sir Henry Irving. Mr. Justice 
Hawkins, the Archbishop of Canterbury, W. E. Gladstone, 
Madame Harah Bernhardt, Lord Roberts, Mr. Whi»tler, Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling, Mr Cecil Rhodes, and PriDce Bismarck. 
Each Portrait is lithographed in Colours, and mounted on 
oardboard, is in. by 16) in., ready for framiog. Price in 
portfolio, 21s. net. 

••• A few Sets of the Plates, printed from the Original Wood¬ 
blocks and Hand Coloured by the Artist, £21. 


Pall Mail Qasette " In every portrait, withou* exception, 
Mr. Nicholson proves himself a genius: indubitably a cieator 
with a technical skill which is marvellous." 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THEY that WALK in DARKNESS. 

Ghetto Tragedies. By I. ZANGWILL. 

ACTIVE SERVICE. By 8tephen 

CRANE. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

PICTURES of WAR. Comprising 

“The Red Badge of Courage " and "The Little Regiment." 
Mr. G. WYsnu am, M.P., on *‘The Red Badge of Courage" 
“You may shut the book, but you still see the battle-flags, tbe 
men dropping, the captain shot. The book leaves such 
indelible traces as are left by the actual experience of war. 
Mr. Crane has written a story which is certain to last" 

THE SLAVE: a Romance. By 

ROBERT IIICHENS. 

Speaker.— ' Will add very much to Mr. Hichens’a reputation. 
It has distinction and style. It tells an extremely interesting 
story, and is full of entertaining episode." 

THE LION and the UNICORN. 

And other Stories. By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. 
Illustrated. [A^os. 10. 

MAMMON and 00. By E. F. 

BENSON, Author of “ Dodo." [Second Impression. 

Daily Telegraph.—" Bright, piquant, and entertaining from 
beginning to end ; full of humorous sayings and witty things." 


POPULAR EDITION OF HALL OAINE'8 
GREAT NOVEL. 

THE CHRISTIAN. 

With a Preface written by the Author for this Edition. I vol., 
paper outers, 2s. <kl. 

• • MR. HEIN EM ANN'S ILLUSTRATED 
AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENT LIST will be 
sent post free on application . 

London : 

\\ M. HE1NEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 
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CHATTO&VINDUS, PUBLISHERS 


ROSAMUND, Queen of the Lombards. 

By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 

Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 8s. 

“ I think that there can be no donbt that ‘ Rosamund ’ must 
be counted among the best work Mr. Swinburne has given us. 

_It is striking, not merely as poetry, not merely for the 

many strong and beautiful lines which oome so naturally to the 
tragic lips that speak them, but striking with its own proper 
excellence, that of drama. The figures and the action have a 
reality rare in the poetic drama." 

Rickard Le Galukmme, in the Star. 


THE SHIP : HER STORY. By W. Clark 

RUSSELL. With 60 Illustrations by H. C. Sepping* 
Wright . S mall 4to, cloth, g ilt top, 6a _ 

MRS. DUNBAR’S SECRET. By Alan 

ST. AUBYN, Author of “A Fellow of Trinity.” Crowu 
8 vo. cloth, gilt top. 6s. 


FOURTH EDITION OF 

SIR WALTER BESANTS GREAT LONDON NOVEL, 

THE ORANGE GIRL. By Sir Walter 

BESANT. Grown 8vo, cloth, with 8 Illustrations. 6s. 

‘ The Orange Girl ’ is a delightful heroine, and the atmo¬ 
sphere surrounding her full of adventure and interest—She is 

a most fascinating creature.The story is written with all 

its author’s verve and power."— Vanity Fair. • 

" It would be difficult to find anything to say about 8ir 
Walter Besant's new and picturesque eighteenth - century 
romance which has not been said before about many of its pre¬ 
decessors. His admirers may at any rate feel confident that 
• The Orange Girl * shows little or uo falling away from the 

standard of this writer’s more recent works.-Mr. Pegram’s 

illustrations are decidedly pretty.’*— Queen. 

"Jenny is one of those characters who take hold of ns at once 
and inspire the reverence which perfect womanhood alone com¬ 
mands._Taking the story as a whole, it is rarely that we 

come across one that gives so little opening for criticism, or one 
that so completely captures the interest and sympathy of the 
reader.”— Literary World. ___ 

TERENCE. By B. M. Croker. Crown 8vo, 

cloth, with 6 Illustrations, 6s. 

** A spirited and romantic love-story. The pleasant Irish 
foU, with their brogue, their good nature, their unfailing wit, 
help to give charm and humour to a story that will satisfy 
the many admirers of Mrs. Croker’s Irish tales.”— Daily Newt. 

“ * Terenoe* is delightful. It is full of Irish humour_The 

tiook is frankly human and droll. Mrs. Croker's hand has 
assuredly not lost its cunning."— Leeds Mercury. 

‘‘The tiook is so fresh, the dialogue so witty and amusing, 
that it is impossible to lay down the story without finishing it. 
Mrs. Croker has seldom done better work."— Daily Mail. 


BOHEMIAN PARIS of TO-DAY. By 

W. C MORROW. With 106 Illustrations by EDOUARD 
CUCUEL. Small 8vo, cloth, gilt top. 6s._ 


BRAVE MEN in ACTION: Thrilling 

Stories of tbe British Flag. By 8. J. McKENNA and 
J. A. O'SHEA. With 8 Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. 
_Small 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, As._ 


LONDON SOUVENIRS: an Antiquary’: 

Note-Book. By C. W. HECKETHORN. Crown 8v, 
cloth, gilt top, 6s. __ 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 

A CRIMSON CRIME. By Geo. ManvlUe 

FENN. Author of “This Man’s Wife.” SECOND 
EDITION. 

AN ADVENTURESS. By L. T. Meade, 

Author of “ In an Iron Grip.” 

EUREKA. By Owen Hall, Author of 

*’ The Track of a Storm.” 

“An exceedingly engrossing romanoe .GlatQOw Herald. 

UNDER FALSE PRETENCES. By 

ADELINE 8ERGEANT. Author of “Dr. Endicott’i Ex¬ 
periment,” &o. THIRD EDITION. 

_** A really fascinating novel."— Academy. _ 


New Three-and-Sixpenny Novels. 

A HONEYMOON’S ECLIPSE. By BarNi 

TYTI.ER. 


” Worthy of the high praise which has so often bten given to 
its writer. — Vanity Fair. 

LOVE’S DEPTHS. By Georges Ohnet. 
Translated by F. ROTH WELL. 

A PLASTER SAINT. By Annie Edwardoi. 


OUTLAW of ICELAND. By Victor Hugo. 
THE YOUNG MA8TER of HV80N HALL. 

§ By FRANK STOCKTON. With Illustrations. 

“Has some of the attractiveness of the immortal ‘Tom 
Sawyer' — A good story, and well told."— Speaker. 


DICK DONO VAX'S Xew Book, TALES Of 
TERROR, will be ready on Nov. Sth. Crown 
8ro, cloth, 3s. Od. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 

One Shilling Monthly —Contents for NOVEMBER. 
PETER on MATRIMONY. By Peni.ky Rkyd. 

FRENCH POETRY in the NINETEENTH CENTURY. By 
Ferdinand Bhunktikrk. 

THE STORY of the SHOE. By F G. Waiters. 

THE PELOPID.E PAPERS. By G. H. Powell. 

THE SELLERS of BOOKS. By Edward Tcuniull. 
JRNKIN40N and th** SLAVER. Bv Harold Bind. -.ss. 

WYOIdFEE'S LUTTERWORTH. By G. Clark n Ncttall, 

the" NINE TIDES of SRON-NA-BOGHAR. By N.oki. 

Toi'R'M'r. 

EXMOUTll'd BOMBARDMENT of ALGIERS. By Waiter 

W OOD. 

CANZONETS. By M. A. Oi rtois 

BLVIVAE, of tliu SNaLIKH “MASQUE.- By 8n.VA.rs 

Lrman. 

London: CHAi-ro&WiSDiH, 111, St-Martin’s Lane, W.( 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

Price 21*. 

MEMOIRS 

AND 

CORRESPONDENCE 

OP 

LYON PLAYFAIR. 

(First Lord Playfair of St. Andrews.) 

By Sir WEMYSS REID, 

With 2 Portraits. 

Demy 8vo, 500 pages. 

The Times says“ Those who best knew Lord 
Playfair will be moat satisfied with this interesting, 
kindly, and appreciative memoir. In its pages he is 
depicted as many-sided, versatile, high-minded, 
possessed of great administrative ability, full of tact, 
an admirably counsellor, and charming raconteur, a 
friend prized by the highest and greatest in the land; 
a sharer in important State affairs.” 

CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltd., London, Paris, 
New York, and Melbourne, 


IMPORTANT NEW NOVELS. 


NOTICE.—The first Important Work by 
a New Writer of great promise is 
ROXANE, by LOUIS CRES- 
WICEE. Just published, price 6s. 


NOW READY, price 6s. 

THE VIZIER OF 

THE TWO-HORNED 

ALEXANDER. 

By FRANK STOCKTON. With 21 Fall- 
Page Illustrations. 

“ Half fanciful, half humorous, and wholly 
pleasing."— Globe. 


NOTICE.—Q’s New Novel, THE 
8HIP OF STARS, just pub¬ 
lished, price 6s., is already reprinting 
to meet the large demand. 

“Fiction of the rarest and most distinguished 
quality.”— Speaker . 


NOW READY, price 0s. 

JENETHA’S VENTURE. By 

Colonel HARCOURT. 

11 Admirably told, and a capital story.”— Scotsman. 


NOTICE.—Mr. JOHN BLOUN- 
DELLE-BURTON 1 S New Novel, 

A BITTER HERITAGE, 

price 6s., has already been reprinted. 

“ A story that will enhance its author’s high re¬ 
putation."—AVry and Arms Illustrated. 


JUST PUBLISHED, price 0s. 

THE LITTLE NOVICE. By 

ALIX KING. 

“Her novel is so very charming. Simple bnt 
delightfully told .”—Daily News. 

CASSELL A COMPANY, Ltd., London, Paris, 
New York, and Melbourne, 


THE LATEST DICTIONARY OP THR BIBLE 

VOL. I.—A to D-NOW READY. 
Saper-royal 8vo, doth, price 20s. net; 
half-leather, price 25s. net. 

(TO Bl COUPLITXD IV FOU1 VOLCHXS.) 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

BIBLICA: 

A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 

Edited by the Rev. T. K. CHEYNE, M.A., D D. 

Oriel Professor of the Interpretation of Holy Scripture 
at Oxford, and formerly Fellow of Balliol College, 
Canon of Rochester; and 

J. SUTHERLAND BLACK, M.A., LL.D., 

Assistant Editor of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica." 

Special Terms offered for Sets till November 30th. 
Prospectus , with particulars , on application. 

NOW READY. 

Demy 8vo, doth, 2 vds., price 24s. 

THE SOCIAL LIFE OF 
SCOTLAND IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

By the Rev. H. GREY GRAHAM. 

'* Beyond all question they constitute the most 
readable book dealing comprehensively with Scotti-b 

history that has been published for many years.. 

These two volumes reproduce in a fashion and to an 
extent never before attempted town and country life 
in all its phases as it was lived in Scotland laat 
century, and such chapters as ‘The Land and the 
People,’ ‘Medical Art and Medical Practice,* and 
‘Crimes and Punishments’ have all the charm and 
value of historical essays.”— The Speaker. 

“ We can pay the author of these two volumes no 
higher compliment than by saying that, unless we are 
much mistaken, they will rank as a classic contribu¬ 
tion to the history of Scotland.”— The Daily Chronicle . 

NOW READY. 

In 2 vols., demy 8vo, doth, prioe 18s. net. 

NATURALISM AND 
AGNOSTICISM 

(THE GIFFORD LECTURES). 

Delivered before the University of Aberdeen, in the 
Years 1896-08, 

By JAMES WARD, So.D., Hon. LL.D, Edin. f 

Professor of Mental Philosophy and Logic in the 
University of Cambridge. 

“A work which dres much to redeem Cambridae as 
a centre of philosophical thought, and which, if we 
mistake not, will prove one of the most important 
contributions to philosophy made in our time in 

England.Indeed, we are unable to think of any 

English work in which so complete a grasp both of 
science and philosophy is shown as in this remarkable 

troaiii-e.If the Gifford bequest had given ns tbia 

work only, its donor would have laid ub under last in# 
obligations.”— The Spectator. 

“ It cannot be doubted that it will have a wide in¬ 
fluence on the higher thought of the country, and may 
even do something to restore to philosophy the promi¬ 
nent place it once occupied in English thought.”— The 
Athenaeum. 


NOW READY. 

Crown 8vo, doth, prioe 6a. 

RESEARCHES in the 
HISTORY of ECONOMICS. 

By Prof. E. NYS, LL.D. 

Translated by N. F. and A. R. DRYUUHST. 

“ The growth of commercial and indnetrial Kurone 
the lwgiimings of free labour and free trade, the 
development of our modem system of money an.i 
banking, and the institulion of modem commercial 
law and of the modem systems of mercantile anrt 
commercial warfare for economical supremacy, which 
has lasted right up to the present day—theso are dealt 
with in the spirit of the philosophic historian in a 
manner that must certainly be suggestive and helpful I o 
the student of economics.” - The Newcastle Citron tele. 

NOW BEADY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price Is. 6d. net. 

NEWTON’S 

LAWS OF MOTION. 

By Prof. P. G. TAIT, M.A., fieo. R.S.O., 

Author of “Light,” “ Propcrt lea of Matter” 

_ and ” Dynamics.” 

NEW EDITION. 

Now ready. Crown 8vo, doth, prioe 8s 6d 

QUIET RESTING PLACES, 

And other Sermons. 

By the late 

ALEXANDER RALEIGH, D.D. (Canon! nry), 
A. St C. BLACK, Soho Square, London, W. 
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The Literary Week. 

The Daily Telegraph has seen fit to protest, in no 
measured terms, against a decree which prevents its corre¬ 
spondent at the seat of war from sending home messages of 
more than a few words at a time. When we contrast the 
masterly directness, clearness, and conciseness of Sir George 
White’s despatch to the War Office concerning the calamity 
of the week, with the conflicting and vague reports of some 
of the numerous special correspondents, we cannot but feel 
that the interests of Englishmen at home might be better 
served if only the official telegrams were printed in the 
papers. We do not want the special correspondent to lose 
his occupation; we want him to be there, for his keen eye 
and picturesque pen are of the highest value when the 
story of the campaign comes to be written. But for that 
story we can wait. For all practical purposes, such despatches 
as Sir George White’s models of good writing are enough. 

Since our last number three poems on the war, signed 
by honoured names, have been made public. Dr. 
Alexander, the Archbishop of Armagh, contributed to the 
Times a copy of stately verses embodying the argument 
that “the ascending earthquake dust of battle frames 
God’s pictures in the skies.” It is an assurance of which 
many persons were in need. Mr. Alfred Austin, the Poet 
Laureate, is less admirable in some heroic couplets of 
comment upon England’s fortitude under her reverse. 
The sentiments are correct, but they come two days late. 
An elaboration of a fact of this kind should follow imme¬ 
diately upon the disaster calling it forth. The poem by 
Mr. Kipling, which, we are delighted to see, is bringing 
such large sums to the Reservists’ Fund, was called “ The 
Absent-Minded Beggar,” and is in the poet’s Barrack 
Room manner. It deals with Mr. Thomas Atkins’s prone- 
ness to leave his wife unprovided for. “The Aosent- 
Minded Beggar ” is probably destined to live long. 

The Proprietor of the Academy has offered to the Daily 
Mail, in aid of the wives and children of British soldiers in 
South Africa, the sum of One Hundred Guineas for the 
original manuscript of Mr. Kipling’s poem, “ The Absent- 
Minded Beggar ” ; and the sum of Fifty Guineas for the 
original drawing by Mr. W. Caton Woodville of “ Tommy.” 
As everyone knows, the manuscript of Mr. Kipling’s poem 
is offered by the Daily Mail to the highest bidder—the 
proceeds to go to the Lord Mayor’s fund. 

Notwithstanding the depression alleged to be per¬ 
ceptible in the publishing business, the date fixed for the 
appearance of The Life and Letters of Sir John Millais is 
November 7, and The Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson will 
be published on the 13th. Both these are books of a 
kind which, had there been any real depression, would 
certainly have been held over. Messrs. Methuen are 
issuing also a special limited edition of the Millais 
biography, containing twenty-two photogravure plates, 
printed on India paper, with duplicates of the same. 


From the concluding instalment of R. L. Stevenson's 
Letters in Scribner’s. To a young gentleman of the United 
States : 

Whatever you do, read something else besides novels and 
newspapers ; the first are good enough when they are 
good; tile second, at their best, are worth nothing. 

To Mr. Henley, concerning his Book of Verses : 

I did not guess you were so great a magician; these are 
new tunes, this is an undertone of the true Apollo ; these 
are not verse, they are poetry—inventions, creations, in 
language 

To Mr. J. M. Barrie, concerning A Window in Thrums: 

Jess is beyond my frontier line; I could not touch her 
skirt; I have no such glamour of twilight on my pen. I 
am a capable artist; but it begins to look to me as if you 
were a man of genius. Take care of yourself for my sake. 
It’s a devilish hard thing for a man who writes so many 
novels as I do, that I should get so few to read. And I 
can read yours and I love them. 

The fifth season of the Elizabethan Stage Society 
begins next week with a performance of Shakespeare’s 
“ Richard H.” 

In his preface to the new edition of The Playactress and 
Mad Sir Uchtred of the Hills Mr. Crockett stands out as 
one who can tell a good story against himself, and tell it 
well. Thus: 

“ Do you know Clashdaan Y ” said a friend of mine to a 
Galloway “herd” on the hills above the head of the Glen 
of Trool. 

“ Ay, brawly do I ken Clashdaan,” was the reply; “ it’s 
juist a terrible place for sheep smoorin’ arnang the suaw, 
and if there’s a storm onywhere arnang the hills, the 
lichtnin’ is sure to strike on Clashdaan.” 

“But,” said my friend, thinking of “Sir Uchtred,” 
“ have you read Mr. Crockett’s story about it ? ” 

“ Na,” said the shepherd, turning away, as if the 
subject were a painful one, “ and mair nor that, I’m no 
gaun to read it either! If it gangs on like this, there will 
no be an auld runt of moss aik nor a bit rock by the road¬ 
side, but the craitur wull hae made up some lee aboot it! 
If ye ken the man, could ye no gie him a bit hint to try 
some ither pairt o’ the world an’ gie Minnigaff a rest ! I’m 
fair deeved wi’ fowk askin’ questions aboot this an’ that 
in his buiks! And the crawlin’ blasties never shut a gate 
ahint them, and think nocht o’ knockin’ a slap in a march- 
dyke that they may get through to look at some wee bit 
dub wi’ a wheen sheep’s banes intil’t that he caa’s a 
Murder Hole! ” 

A curious departure in publishing has been made by 
Mr. Edward Arnold. He sends us two volumes illus¬ 
trating the flora of Palestine— Wild Flowers from Palestine 
and Pressed Flowers from the Holy Land —each of which is 
illustrated by dried specimens of actual flowers. Turning 
the pages, we notice two sprigs of mignonette, which the 
author, the Rev. Harvey B. Greene, ventures to associate 
with the hyssop of the Bible. “ Purge me with mignon¬ 
ette and I shall be clean” has an odd ring. The lily 
of the field shown here is a rich crimson; but for beauty 
there is nothing to excel the white Madonna flower. 
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Mr. John Morlbt’s monograph on Oliver Cromwell 
begins in the November number of the Century. From 
the brief prologue with which the work opens—wherein, 
incidentally, we learn that Mr. Morley considers Prof. 
Goldwin Smith one of the most brilliant of living political 
critics—we quote the concluding sentences: 

It is hard to deny that wherever force was useless Crom¬ 
well failed; or that his example would often lead in what 
modern opinion firmly judges to be false directions; or 
that it is in Milton and Bunyan, rather than in Cromwell, 
that we seek what was deepest, loftiest, and most abiding 
in Puritanism: we look to its apostles rather than its 
soldier. Yet Oliver’s largeness of aim, his freedom of 
spirit, and that energy that comes of a free spirit; the 
presence of a burning light in his mind, though the light 
to our later times may have grown dim ; his good faith, 
his valour, his constancy, have stamped his name, in spite 
of some exasperated acts that it is pure sophistry to justify, 
upon the imagination of men over all the vast area of the 
civilised world where the English tongue prevails. 

The greatest names in history are those who, in a full 
career and amid the turbid extremities of political action, 
have yet touched closest and at most points the wide, ever- 
s tan ding problems of the world, and the things in which 
men’s interest never dies. Of this rare company Cromwell 
was surely one. 

And here are a few other quotations from the essay: 

His [Charles the First’s] fault—and no statesman can 
have a worse—was that he never saw things as they were. 
He had taste, imagination, logic, but he was a dreamer, 
an idealist, and a theoriser, in which there might have 
been good rather than evil, if only his dreams, theories, 
and ideals had not been out of relation with the hard 
duties of a day of storm. He was gifted with a fine taste 
for pictures, and he had an unaffected passion for good 
literature. When he was a captive he devoted hours daily 
not only to Bishop Andrewes and the Ecclesiastical Polity 
of Hooker, but to Tasso, Ariosto, the Faerie Queene, and, 
above all, to Shakespeare. 

He [Charles I.] had one ardent and constant sentiment, 
his devotion to the Queen. What a strange irony of the 
stars it was that threw the fortunes of a great kingdom at 
a deciding hour into the hands of a pedant of five-and- 
twenty and a foreign schoolgirl! France saw something 
like it a century later : Louis XYI. and Marie Antoinette, 
the Austrian, were neither of them twenty when they were 
called to regulate the fire-floods of the volcano. 

To impose broad views upon the narrow is one of the 
things that a party-leader exists for. 


The American Academy of forty immortals which 
Literary Life is electing by public vote has now reached 
the following state. Historians: John Fiske, John 
Bach McMaster, Edward Eggleston, and A. T. Mahan. 
Essayists: T. W. Higginson and John Burroughs. 
Publicists: Theodore Roosevelt, George Dewey, and 
President McKinley. Philanthropist: Andrew Carnegie. 
Educators: Andrew D. White, David Starr Jordan, Ben¬ 
jamin Ide Wheeler, and Charles W. Eliot. Dramatists: 
Bronson Howard and David Belasco. Humorists: Mark 
Twain and either Joel Chandler Harris or Frank R. Stock- 
ton. Novelists: W. D. Howells, Mary Wilkins, S. Weir 
Mitchell, and F. Hopkinson Smith. Poets: E. C. Stedman, 
R. H. Stoddard, Joaquin Miller, and J. W. Riley. Critics: 
Hamilton W. Mabie and Brandes Matthews. Journalists : 
E. L. Godkin, Charles Emory Smith, and Whitelaw Reid. 
Ecclesiastic: Bishop Potter. Lawyers : Joseph H. 
Choate and William M. Ewarts. Scientists : Thomas A. 
Edison and Nikola Tesla. Painters: William M. Chase, 
John W. Alexander and Elihu Yedder. Sculptors: 
Augustus St. Gaudens and Frederick McMonnies. We 
cannot commend the discretion of the voters who have 
produced this Academy. The absence of the names of 
Charles Eliot Norton, William James, Bret Harte, Henry 
James, T. B. Aldrich, and John 8. Sargent (who gets 
2 votes to Mr. Chase’s 22) is a sufficient sign of mis- 
guidedness. But the final figures have yet to come. 


Among the grave absurdities in Mr. Stockton’s new 
book, The Vizier of the Two - Homed Alexander, is a 
whimsical parallel drawn between Maria Edgeworth and 
Nebuchadnezzar. The hero of the book, having acquired 
the secret of immortality during the time of Abraham, 
saw many famous personages during his protracted career, 
and happened to attend both the Babylonish king and 
the Irish novelist in the capacity of gardener. One after¬ 
noon, standing by his gardener, Nebuchadnezzar made 
use of precisely the same words which, twenty-four cen¬ 
turies later, under similar conditions, were made by Maria 
Edgeworth. They also had the same meditative expression 
of the eyes. This is amusing fooling, but the boot is not 
altogether worthy of its author. 


An article in the Quarterly Review on Anglo-Indian 
novels reminds us that one of the earliest works of this 
character was by William Arnold, that brother of Matthew 
Arnold’s whose death was the inspiration of the beautiful 
poem "A Southern Night.” The novel, now forgotten, 
was entitled Odkfield, and was published in 1853. The 
story, says the Quarterly reviewer, was remarkable for the 
autobiographic description, too austere and censorious, of 
life in Indian cantonments, or during an Indian campaign, 
before the great Mutiny swept away the old sepoy army of 
Bengal. It represents the impression made upon a young 
Oxonian, of high culture and serious religious feeling, by 
the unmannerly and sometimes vicious dissipation of the 
officers’ mess in an ill-managed regiment stationed up the 
country. 


Not long ago The Political Struwwelpeter arrived to 
blend politics with fun, and now comes The Nonsense Blue- 
Book, published from the office of the London Letter, the 
paper in which its contents first appeared. The Nonsense 
Blue - Book applies to current events the poetical and 
pictorial methods of Edward Lear. The author has caught 
the trick very cleverly, and some of the drawings and 
verses are very happy. Others are less so. For instance, 
in the lines—“There was a Bombastic Old Boer, Who 
thirsted for somebody’s gore; So he said: ‘ Let us kick 
Women, children, and sick: That is safer than going to 
war,’ ” there is neither truth nor point. 


In the current number of the Dome may be found a 
little paper by Mr. W. B. Yeats, entitled “ Dust hath 
Closed Helen’s Eye,” which shows that master of musical, 
wistful prose at his best. Therein he quotes an easy 
translation of an Irish folk-poem by Raftery, made in 
praise of the beautiful Mary Hynes, who died some sixty 
years ago in county Galway. As to how much of Mr. 
Yeats’s story is true and how much exquisite fable we are 
not in a position to say. Perhaps he imagined it all. 
This is the end of Raftery’s poem : 

What is the worth of greatness till you have the light 
Of the flower of the branch that is by your side S’ 

There is no good to deny it or to try and hide it. 

She is the sun in the heavens who wounded my heart. 

There was no part of Ireland I did not travel, 

From the rivers to the tops of the mountains, 

To the edge of Lough Greine, whose mouth is hidden, 

And I saw no beauty but was behind hers. 

Her hair was shining and her brows were shining too; 

Her face was like herself, her mouth pleasant and sweet. 
She is the pride, and I give her the branch, 

She is the shining flower of Baile-laoi. 

It is Mary Hynes, the calm and easy woman, 

Has beauty in her mind and in her face. 

If a hundred clerks were gathered together, 

They could not write down a half of her ways. 

A man on the shore of Kinvora, who is too young to 
remember Mary Hynes, said: “ Everybody says there is 
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no one at all to be seen now so handsome, it is said she 
had beautiful hair the colour of gold. She was poor, but 
her clothes every day were the same as Sunday, she had 
such neatness. And if she went to any kind of a meeting, 
they would all be killing one another for a sight of her, 
and there were a great many in love with her, but she 
died young. It is said that no one that has a song made 
about them will ever live long.” 


Wh have already drawn attention to the prosaic idio¬ 
syncrasies of the entertaining writer who has taken the 
pseudonym “Israfel.” In the same number of the Dome 
he brings his freakish imagination to bear on Chopin. We 
make two extracts. This is one: “ Through the cool white 
medium of the piano he produced tone colours of infinite 
variety and intensity, of a quite jewelled brilliancy—clear, 
sharp, and delicate. His chaste devotion to the piano kept 
him of necessity narrow and limited of resource in regard 
to effect, but he left no recess of the piano’s possibilities 
unexplored; he was the Nansen of the arctic, glittering 
piano.” And this the other: “ Chopin’s motto is the 
dreamer’s motto : ‘ Jam yesterday and jam to-morrow, but 
never jam to-day. And especially jam yesterday! ’ ” 


The late Charles Reade’s Peg Woffington has now 
received the treatment hitherto kept for works of far 
gentler writers, such as Miss Austen and Oliver Goldsmith, 
Mrs. Gaskell and Sir Riehard Steele—that is to say, the 
story has been illustrated by Mr. Hugh Thomson, supplied 
with a charming preface by Mr. Austin Dobson, and is 
served up by Mr. George Allen as a dainty Christmas 
book. It makes a very pretty one. For the most part 
Mr. Dobson’s preface is concerned with Margaret 
Woffington, concerning whom he, of course, knows every¬ 
thing. Glancing through the book we come again on the 
table of Triplet’s Facts and Triplet’s Fiction. Thus: 


Triplet’s Facts. 

A farthing dip is on the 
table. 

It wants snuffing. 

He jumped up, and 
snuffed it with his 
fingers. Burned his 
fingers, and swore a 
little. 

There are still too many no 


Triplet’s Fiction. 

A solitary candle cast its pale 
gleams around. 

Its elongated wick betrayed an 
owner steeped in oblivion. 

He rose languidly, and 
trimmed it with an instru¬ 
ment that he had by his 
side for that purpose, and 
muttered asilentejaculation. 

ists of the Triplet school. 


Mr. Georoe Allen, the publisher of the new edition of 
Peg Woffington, sends us a letter addressed to Charles 
Reade, c'o Mr. George Allen, Charing Cross-road, which 
he has just received, asking that a firm of press-cutting 
agents may have the pleasure of supplying him with 
notices of his book. Whether such ignorance is real, or 
is assumed for purposes of advertisement, we cannot make 
up our mind. 


The Butterfly, in its new form, has now reached the 
substantial condition of a first annual volume. We cannot 
give it very high praise, for though much cleverness has 
gone to its making, that cleverness is often misguided. 
Many of the drawings here are deft and high-spirited, but 
they should never have left the portfolio. They illustrate, 
indeed, a modem tendency to hurl before the public eye 
experiments as well as real works. Once it was left 
for executors or chiffoniers to make public an artist’s 
or author’s tentative efforts. Mr. Sime has a strong 
individuality and much power of hand, but he has 
recently done better work, we think, than appears in this 
volume. The letterpress is only second-rate. 

Mr. Hardy’s novels are now being clad by Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers in a cheaper dress at half-a-crown, 


the first volume being Far from the Madding Crowd. The 
same type and page arrangement as in the handsome six- 
shilling edition have been adopted, but the paper is 
slightly inferior, the frontispiece is missing, and the 
binding is less attractive. The new edition should find 
many owners. 


In Comhill for November will be found a posthumous 
paper by the late James Payn which has, although we 
presume it to be new, a very familiar air. Possibly Mr. 
Payn, who often had something to say on this subject— 
“An Editor and Some Contributors”—repeated himself 
now and then. We quote some general reflections on 
editors and contributors: 

The best editor is he who makes fewest mistakes. After 
all, though naturally the successful contributors excite 
greater interest, the less successful ones arouse more 
sympathy—if, at least, they have any merit in them. A 
dullard is out of place in literature, and should be cour¬ 
teously but firmly discouraged—here and there they make 
a hit—an “ outer,” never a “ bull’s eye ’’—and they think 
fame and fortune are within measurable distance, but they 
never see either. 

Their pleadings would move a heart of adamant, but 
not an editor’s. The reason is—and let all would-be 
contributors lay it to heart—that his magazine is not his 
own, but his proprietor’s; he must be just before he is 
generous, because if otherwise he will be giving away 
other people’s money—a very expensive sort of charity. 

Mr. Payn’s posthumous volume of essays, The Backwater 
of Life, is about to appear, with a preface by Mr. Leslie 
Stephen. 


One of the first of the almanacks for 1900 which has 
reached us is “The Alice in Wonderland Calendar,” issued 
by Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode. Every month is fur¬ 
nished with one of Sir John Tenniel’s drawings printed in 
colour. In nurseries where they want to know what day 
of the month it is nothing could be better. 


A curious enterprise now in full working order is the 
production of the Twentieth Century New Testament. This 
is an attempt to translate the original Greek into vivid, 
modern English. As the aim is essentially practical, not 
artistic or literary, we are not disposed to critioise the 
results obtained in the rendering of the Gospels, which is 
now complete. It is interesting to learn that the trans¬ 
lators, who desire for the present to remain anonymous, 
are twenty University graduates. The} - have no pecuniary 
interest in the undertaking. 


Some years ago, Mr. W. T. Stead, finding that quite a 
number of people were simultaneously cherishing this idea 
of a modem New Testament, put them into communication 
with one another through the Review of Reviews. This led 
to the formation of the present Translation Company, but 
Mr. Stead himself has now no connexion with the work. 


The Literary Tear Book for 1900 seems likely to be a 
better and more representative work than any of its pre¬ 
decessors. Mr. Herbert Morrah, the new editor, has 
obtained a series of articles dealing with the books of 1899 
from well-known critics, including Mr. Henley, Mr. Lang, 
Mr. Quiller-Couch, Mr. G. W. E. Russell, M.P., and Mr. 
Joseph Jacobs. The rest of the book will be mainly in¬ 
formation concerning the practical side of literature. 


Elsewhere in this number will be found an article on 
the Russian novelist Turgenev, wherein Turgenev’s opinion 
of Tolstoy is given. In a very interesting book, How 
Count L. N. Tolstoy Lius and Works, to which we shall 
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return, a remark of Tolstoy’s concerning Turgenev is 
recorded. 8aid the philosopher-novelist: 

Some people wonder at Socrates who died and did not 
care to flee from prison. But is it not better to die con¬ 
sciously in fulfilment of one’s duty than unexpectedly 
from some stupid bacteria ? And I have always been 
surprised that so clever a man as Turgeneff should hear 
himself as he did toward death. He was awfully afraid 
of death. Is it even incomprehensible that he was not 
afraid to be afraid of death ? And that darkness of reason 
was really astonishing in him! He and Prince D. D. 
Urusoff used to discuss religion, and Turgeneff used to 
dispute and dispute, and all of a sudden he would no 
longer be able to control himself, and would cover up his 
ears, and, pretending that he had forgotten UrusofFs 
name, would shout, “ I won’t listen any longer to that 
Prince Trubetzkoy.” 

And L. N. Tolstoy mimicked Turgeneff s voice until one 
would have thought the man was there in person. 


Bibliographical. 

Naturally a good deal has been said, during the last few 
days, about the late Miss Florence Marryat and her 
voluminous output as a novelist. Not so much has been 
remarked concerning her connexion with the stage, with 
which she was associated both as writer and as actress. I 
myself have seen her in Gilbert-Sullivan opera, though 
when and where I cannot now remember : it was “ a-many 
years ago.” The parts, I fancy, were Lady Sangazure in 
“The Sorcerer” and Lady Jane in “Patience.” Miss 
Marryat had a physical presence which suited both those 
rdles. Her writing for the theatre was done, I think, 
mainly in collaboration, and included an adaptation of her 
own story, Her World Against a Lie. It does not seem to 
be generally known that she had a daughter who in¬ 
herited some of her ability both as a novelist and as an 
actress. This lady—Miss Eva Ross-Church—have I also 
seen upon the “ boards,” and very promising she seemed. 
I believe she pre-deceased her mother, who, by the way, 
wrote a preface to Miss Ross-Church’s work called An 
Actress's Love-Story, published in 1888. Miss Marryat 
utilised her knowledge of the stage in several of her 
fictions—notably in My Sister the Actress, Facing the Foot¬ 
lights, and Peeress and Player. 

Miss Marryat turned out, for a long time past, about 
three stories a year. Miss Dora Russell, for whom a sub¬ 
scription is being raised, has been a fertile fictionist, though 
not so fertile, perhaps, as her sister-novelist. I find that 
in 1894 she published three tales, but they may not have 
been of the full-blown six-shilling order. I am not well 
acquainted with her work, but I believe she had, and has, a 
very large public, not only at the circulating libraries, but 
among newspaper readers; she has been much in demand 
as a “ serialist.” The titles of her stories all suggest matter 
which would appeal effectively to the fiction-lover. The 
Broken Seal, The Track of the Storm, The Secret of the River, 
A Bitter Birthright , The Last Signal, A Great Temptation 
(recalling, rather. Charles Reade’s Terrible Temptation), The 
Hidden Chain, The Drift of Fate —these are all taking 
phrases. Her latest volume, apparently, was The Fatal 
Past, brought out three years ago. All writing people will 
sympathise with Miss Russell in her enforced rest from 
labour with the pen. 

The fact that the Rev. Alfred J. Church is seventy years 
old sheds light upon the other fact that he is about to give 
us his autobiography. He has had a busy life in the 
threefold capacity of teacher, clergyman, and writer, and 
must have much to say that cannot fail to be interesting. 
He has been one of the most indefatigable book-makers of 
our time. Very little has come amiss to him. He is best 
known, no doubt, as the populariser of ancient history and 
literature and as a producer of tales for boys—these last 


being mainly on classical bases, though Mr. Church did 
pen a tale of Old English life which he called With the 
King at Oxford. Homer, Virgil, Livy, Herodotus, Lucian, 
Aristophanes, and many other classics were laid under 
contribution by him in various ways. But he also pro¬ 
duced books on Carthage, the Rome of Cicero, and Early 
Britain; he showed in Isis and Ramesis, Summer Day* on 
the Thames, and The Laureate's Country a feeling for nature 
as well as literature; and then we all remember the Horcc 
Tennysoniana. He called his book of stories from Lucian 
The Greek Gulliver —the very name which Mr. Wynne 
Wilson, it will be seen, has bestowed upon his forthcoming 
translation of Lucian’s Vera Historia. 

The popularity of the late Rev. H. C. Adams as a writer 
of tales for the young was retained practically to the last. 
So lately as 1895 he published Fighting His Way and 
School and University, which were preceded in 1893 by In 
the Fifteen. There were new editions of his Hairbreadth 
Escapes in 1893, and of three of his stories in 1891. It is 
worth noting at this moment that he wrote a book on 
Perils in the Transvaal and Zululand (1887), and I may add 
that his Cyclopedia of Sacred Poetical Quotations is ad¬ 
mittedly a useful work of reference. He was sometimes 
confused with Mr. H. G. Adams, though the two writers 
wrought in different fields. 

The announcement of An Introduction {to ?] and Com¬ 
mentary on Tennyson's “ In Memoriam," from the pen of 
Prof. A. C. Bradley, reminds one of the fascination which 
the poem has always had for the expounders and the 
commentators. Was not Robertson of Brighton the first 
to present us with an Analysis of the work ? Was that 
not followed by a Key to it, constructed by Dr. Gatty ? 
And was not that, again, followed by a Companion to the 
poem, furnished by Mrs. E. R. Chapman? Lastly—one 
dare not say “finally”—there was the “study” which 
Mr. Joseph Jacobs made, and which he published some 
seven years ago under the title of Tennyson and “ In 
Memoriam.'' One would not have thought that the work 
required all this wealth of explanation. 

I note that Messrs. Macmillan are about to add Little 
Dorrit to their edition, necessarily incomplete, of Dickens’s 
works. This edition is especially endeared to me by its 
handiness, and by the presence in it of the younger Charles 
Dickens’s biographical and bibliographical introductions, 
which I cannot but think suggested the introductions 
written by Mrs. Ritchie for her father’s books. In 1892 
Messrs. Macmillan reproduced Bamaby Rudge, The Christ¬ 
mas Books, Dombey and Son, Martin Chuvdewit, Nicholas 
Niekleby, Oliver Twist, Pickwick, and the Sketches by Boz, 
all prefaced by the author’s son; and then, under the 
same auspices, came, in 1893, the American Notes, and, last 
year, The Old Curiosity Shop and Master Humphrey's Clock . 

Yet another anthology! This time it is to consist of 
naval verse and other rhythmic matter relating to the sea. 
It is to figure in the “ Canterbury Poets ” series, from 
which I deduce that it will not in any way clash with a 
little volume already existing in that series, Sea Music - 
Poems and Passages Descriptive of the Sea. This came out 
in 1887 ; and so did a handsome book called Sea Song and 
River Rhyme, which included a stirring new poem by My. 
Swinburne. In the following year came Songs of the 
Wares. I take it that the forthcoming collection will 
consist mainly of songs of “ life on the ocean wave,” not 
devoting much space (if any) to the mere praise or de¬ 
scription of the sea. 

Mr. Wilson Barrett is quite distinguishing himself as a 
producer of prose fiction. He began by turning his play, 
“The Sign of the Cross,” into a romance ; then, with the 
help of Mr. Robert Hichens, he “ novelized ” another of 
his dramas, “The Daughters of Babylon.” Now he is 
announced as part author, with Mr. Elwyn Barron, of a 
story entitled In Old New York, which will be published 
soon. 

Tjie Bookworm. 
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Mr. Gosse’s Life of Donne. 

Life and Letters of John Donne. For the First Time 
Revised and Collected by Edmund Gosse. 2 Vols. 
(Heinemann. 24s.) 

A Lira of Donne was needed which should (as Mr. Gosse 
says) be more than a mere tinkering of Izaak Walton; 
and we are thankful to Mr. Gosse for giving it us. It has 
become possible by the full collection we possess of 



JOHN DONNE. 

from a Draining bg O. Clint, A.S.A. 

Donne’s letters; and already Dr. Jessopp had given us an 
excellent little study of him as a theologian. The present 
volumes, indeed, were originally planned in conjunction 
with Dr. Jessopp ; but Dr. Jessopp’s distaste for Donne’s 
poetry made collaboration difficult! and ultimately he made 
over to Mr. Gosse the entire task and all his own materials. 
So Mr. Gosse tells us in his Preface; and the years of 
study which he has given to the making of these volumes 
have been worthily expended. The result is a book 
written with love and devotion, full of various literary and 
ersonal interest, and marked by unfailing appreciation, 
n particular, his wide range of literary sympathy pecu¬ 
liarly fits him to point out both the derivations and the 
originality of Donne, most learned yet independent of 
writers. 

A brilliant and unique figure is Donne. A Protestant 
Bishop, of stubborn Catholic stock; an amatory poet, full 
of mysticism and scholasticism; a wit, a courtier, a man of 
the world; to the last shrinking from the ecclesiastical 
state with the reluctant avoidance of a Thomas a-Becket, 
yet ultimately the most famous of preachers and a volu¬ 
minous theological writer; beginning with verse not doubt¬ 
fully licentious, and ending with a death of ascetic piety. 
He, like Chaucer and Milton, was among the illustrious 
London-born. His father was a Catholic, of doubly 
Catholic lineage ; and it was not till after his Oxford days 
and his mother’s death that Donne renounced his ancestral 
faith. For a time, as Mr. Gosse acutely reasons, he pro¬ 


bably was indifferent to any fixed creed. But at Oxford 
he had doubtless imbibed his attraction towards mysticism. 
Mr. Gosse shows that the writings of the Spanish mystics 
were in the ascendant at the University. They had been 
introduced there by Luis Yives, tutor to Katharine of 
Arragon, and Professor of Humanities at Oxford. Francis 
Meres (well known to students of Shakespeare) had trans¬ 
lated Fray Luis de Granada. And it was the age of St. 
Teresa and St. John of the Cross. 

Yet Donne’s first poems were the reverse of what such 
influences might beget—they were satires, and among the 
very earliest of English satireB, in the formal sense of the 
word. It was 159.3, and he was then twenty; yet he was 
a satirist before Hall, and after the languid attempt of 
Lodge. Already he was himself, and utterly unlike the 
Spensers, Daniels, and the rest who furnished models for 
the young Shakespeare about this date. Mr. Gosse’s 
investigation as to the derivation of the satires therefore 
becomes of extreme interest. He shows that, probably 
owing to the authority exerted by the lectures of Casaubon 
at Geneva, Persius was the special model of the earlier 
English satirists. Moreover, it was Persius peculiarly 
understood. Crabbed neBS both of style and metre were 
supposed to be leading features of the old Roman poet, 
and therefore essential features of satire itself. It was 
accordingly of deliberate endeavour that Donne darkened 
his language and knotted his versification. The point is 
valuable, for these characters more or less clung to Donne 
ever afterwards. If you examine their extreme form in 
the satires, they depend on two things : violent ellipsis as 
regards sentence - structure; violent elision and wilful 
accentuation as regards metre. The unusual accentuation 
is sometimes found to be highly expressive, when you con¬ 
sider it; sometimes is purely wanton and defiant. The 
like traits disturb the reader, in less persistent measure, 
throughout Donne’s best work; yet when he is not bent on 
being too clever, he can show verse as sinewily knit, as 
hannonious, or as melodious as anything in his great pre¬ 
decessors or contemporaries. Mr. Gosse has done good 
service in pointing out what (apart from temperament) is 
probably the source of this mannerism, and that it was 
deliberately introduced as a protest against “the rosy 
Elizabethan sweetness.” To this he soon added the use of 
imagery drawn from familiar, technical, or scholastic 
sources. The result is a style quite personal to himself, 
which his brilliant vogue at Court was powerless to alter. 
On the contrary, he became himself the leader of a school 
destined to overrun the whole field of seventeenth century 
poetry. 

Donne’s verse, as Mr. Gosse truly says, differs from 
most Elizabethan verse in being strongly personal. He 
anticipated the modern habit of making his poetry a record 
of his own feelings and experience. We nave in it the 
express image of a lawless, curious, headstrong youth, 
trying all life, searching all knowledge, experimenting in 
all pleasure. He was a rake, if you can call a man a rake 
who is a master of law, a proficient in theology. He was a 
student, if you can call a man a student when he is a kind 
of strong and self-contained Sydney Carton who combined 
hard living and high thinking. You have the forcible 
turbulent mind in the strongly knit turbid verse, with its 
restless activity of fancy, its directness of feeling con¬ 
trasting with the strangeness of expression. But with all 
its intellectual brilliancy, Donne’s poetry was hard, until 
a legitimate love affair came to inform it with depth and 
height of feeling. 

Of course, he fell in love in a forbidden quarter; and yet 
more of course he pursued the affair to marriage through 
every obstacle. It was at once the making and marring 
of Donne. Morally and poetically it was the best thing 
which could have happened to him; but it was the ruin 
of his fortune. At this time the able and ambitious young 
lawyer was secretary to the Lord Keeper Egerton, with 
brilliant prospects and a host of debts. The lady with 
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whom he fell in love was Anne More, niece to Lady’ 
Egerton, and daughter of Sir George More of Losely, 
Chancellor of the Garter and Lieutenant of the Tower. 
The affair was discovered and prohibited; but after a 
period of separation the lovers contracted a clandestine 
marriage. Sir George More was furious. He threw 
Donne into prison; he procured his dismissal from the 
Lord Keeper’s service, and got a Special Commission 
appointed to examine the validity of the marriage. By 
tactful submission, and the intercession of ladies of high 
rank, who were taken with the young secretary, Sir George 
More was at last brought round. Donne was set free from 
prison, and Sir George asked the Keeper to take him back 
as secretary; but Egerton, who had dismissed Donne very 
unwillingly, could not chop and change to suit a choleric 
father-in-law. He replied, with regret for what had been, 
done, that it was not for “ his place and credit to dis¬ 
charge and readmit servants at the request of passionate* 
petitioners.” 

From this time Donne’s secular prospects were at an 
end. Only as an ecclesiastic could he get any advance¬ 
ment under James I.; 
yet he held out. 
against the necessity 
as long as possible. 
When every resource 
had been tried, and 
hope exhausted, then 
alone did he take 
the irrevocable step 
which put an end to 
his lay ambitions, 
and led to the Dean¬ 
ery of St. Paul’s. 
But once the step 
was taken, he threw 
himself into his new 
duties with charac¬ 
teristic concentration. 
Thenceforth we have 
a new Donne. Not 
only does there arise 
Donne the great 
preacher, which might 
be a merely outward 
change. His life 
grows steadily more 
asoetic; his prose 
gives curious and 
brilliant testimony to 
his new preoccupa¬ 
tions ; and, above 
all, his poetry (with 
Donne ever the sin¬ 
cere index of the soul) 
becomes surcharged 
with profound reli¬ 
giousness. The ser¬ 
mons and prose- 
writings of this later 
period are little read 
nowadays; even Mr. 
Gosse finds their 
admixture of scholas¬ 
ticism intolerable, and 
that you must dis¬ 
encumber them from 
it to enjoy them. 
But minds which love 
tiie monument to uonne in St. caul's intellectual subtlety 
cathedral. will find them a de¬ 

lightful exercise, and 
may even swallow the scholasticism. His mind retained 
its power to the very last. < >n his death-bed, emaciated 


by wearing sickness, he wrote a poem as strong and. 
characteristic as ever he wrote. Those closing days 
remind one of the mystics whom he loved, with a 
toueh of fantastic personality which is his own, and not 
altogether pleasing. The story of his memorial in St. 
Paul’s is well known, but it will bear retelling. When 
he was asked, in his last illness, to sit for it, he consented, 
but on condition that it should be done in his own way. 
Old Walton tells what followed: 

Dr. Donne sent for a carver to make for him in wood the 
figure of an urn . . . and to bring with it a board of the 
just height of his body. These being got, then without 
delay a choice painter was got to be in readiness to draw 
his picture, which was taken as folio weth. Several char¬ 
coal fires being first made in his large study, he brought 
with him into the place his winding-sheet in his hand, and 
having put off all his clothes, had this sheet put on him, 
and so tied with knots at his head and feet, and his hands 
so placed as dead bodies are usually fitted, to be shrouded 
and put into their coffin or grave. Upon this urn he then 
stood, with his eyes shut, aud with so much of the sheet 
turned aside as might show his lean, pale, and deathlike 
face, which was purposely turned towards the east, from 
whence he expected the second coming of his and our 
Saviour Jesus. In this posture he was drawn at his juat 
height; and when the picture was fully finished, he caused 
it to be set by his bedside, where it continued and became 
his hourly object till his death. 

So Donne was Donne to the last. 

His poetry, long forgotten, has in our days again become 
an influence with poets and students, if not with general 
readers. In spite of the faults already noted, in spite of 
its perverse ingenuities, it has at its best a strength of ex¬ 
pression, a close-knit structure, a felicity of balance, a subtle 
perception of analogy, and a personal sincerity, which appeal 
irresistibly to strong minds. And now and again he breaks 
into a directness of powerfully-felt utterance which reminds 
one of the very greatest Elizabethans. How Shake¬ 
spearean is this opening of one little poem: 

So, go, break off this last lamenting kiss, 

Which sucks two souls, and vapours both away; 

Turn, thou ghost, that way, and let me turn this, 

And let ourselves benight our happiest day. 

Once, in the Epithalamium on the marriage of Princess 
Elizabeth with the Elector Palatine, he has an outburst of 
such fresh and open song as shows he might have been 
great in a more natural style than he adopted : 

Hail, Bishop Valentine, whose day this is ; 

All the air is thy diocese, 

And all the chirping choristers 
And other birds are thy parishioners : 

Thou marriest every year 
The lyric lark, and the grave whispering dove, 

The sparrow that neglects his life for love, 

The household bird with the red stomacher; 

Thou niak’st the blackbird speed as soon 
As doth the goldfinch or the halcyon ; 

The husband-cock looks out, and straight is sped, 

And meets his wife, who brings her feather-bed ; 

This day more cheerfully than ever shine ; 

This day, which might inflame thyself, old Valentine ! 

That is exquisite, and might have been written yesterday. 
One can well understand that Browning was attracted by 
so kindred a mind ; though personally we do not see the 
resemblance in style which Mr. Gosse detects between the 
two. 

Mr. Gosse is to be thanked for a Life which should 
become classical. The copious correspondence which he 
prints would alone make the book invaluable: though we 
do not find Donne a very attractive or stimulating letter- 
writer. And the background is presented with such skill, 
events, writings, and comments are so artistically inter¬ 
woven, with so much charm of manner, as to make these 
two volumes fascinating reading. 
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A Primer on Compromise. 

The Map of Life. By W. E. H. Lecky. (Longmans & 

Co. 10s. 6d.) 

We have not found a single page of Mr. Lecky’s book 
tedious; once or twice our pace slackened a little in the 
chapter on Marriage, but Mr. Lecky’s style has so many 
alluring qualities that we never felt the slightest incli¬ 
nation to abandon the reading when thought gave out, 
or was trivial. Besides, no one knows better than the 
historian of the Eighteenth Century how to hold the mean 
between too much detail and too little, so that he compels 
and sustains attention with an easy-forcibleness quite 
apart from the subject-matter or the ideas. But style is 
not everything, and in a book of this kind the purely 
literary charm cannot be allowed to weigh with us m our 
tinal estimate of its value. Mr. Lecky’s style to-day is 
what it was thirty years ago—his first two books dealing 
with rationalism and morals were published respectively 
in 1865 and 1869—only mellower and not quite so robust. 
To some, writing becomes by practice a mechanical exer¬ 
cise, and long after mental senescence has set in the power 
of expression may remain intact; therefore we waive the 
question of style. 

The real worth of The Map of Life lies in its giving us 
briefly—too briefly, we think—the Philosophy of Compro¬ 
mise as understood by Mr. Lecky. We would willingly 
have spared the moralisings on success, time, and happiness 
for a fuller treatment of this subject. Instead of being 
a treatise, it is a primer—a quite admirable primer, it is 
true, but our desire has been whetted for a more complete 
survey of the field. 

It is remarkable how early in life the historian of the 
eighteenth century attained his intellectual zenith. This 
book merely summarises the teaching which is scattered 
up and down the author’s other volumes; what is new is the 
illustrative matter. We do not say this in depreciation; 
but it is surely rather unusual that a mind of Mr. Lecky’s 
complexion, which considers each question of conduct or 
policy on its merits, should not, by the enforced mental 
activity which this habit necessitates, have strengthened 
with his years, and culminated late. Mr. Lecky shows 
himself in all his works so anxious to discover the truth, 
that he cannot fail to evoke sympathy even from those 
with whose ideals he has nothing in common. In this 
review we refer mainly to those parts of his book which 
have some bearing on compromise. 

Let us begin with a very difficult subject—war. It 
must be confessed that on this topic Mr. Lecky is not very 
satisfactory, although no one could be more alive than he 
to the horrors which accompany and follow international 
conflict: 

In modern times the danger lies less in the intrigues of 
statesmen than in deeply-seated international jealousies 
and antipathies, in sudden volcanic outbursts of popular 
passion. After 1,800 years’ profession of the creed of 
peace, Christendom is an armed camp. Never, or hardly 
ever, in times of peace had the mere preparations of war 
absorbed so large a proportion of its population and 
resources; and very seldom has so large an amount of its 
ability been mainly employed in inventing and in per¬ 
fecting instruments of destruction. Those who will look 
on the world without illusion will be compelled to admit 
that the chief guarantees for its peace are to be found 
much less in moral than in purely selfish motives. The 
financial embarrassments of the great nations, their pro¬ 
found distrust of one another, the vast cost of modem 
war, the gigantic commercial disasters it inevitably en¬ 
tails, the extreme uncertainty of its issue, the utter ruin 
that may follow defeat—these are the real influences that 
restrain the tiger passions and the avaricious cravings of 
mankind. 

Again, he writes: “War undertaken without necessity, 
or at least without serious justification, is according to all 
sound ethics the gravest of crimes.” Now these two 


typical passages are sufficient for our purpose. Mr. Lecky, 
it will be observed, does not tell us when war is justifiable, 
and what are the principles of “ all sound ethics ” which 
show it to be “the gravest of crimes” if entered upon 
“ without necessity.” Is it not strange that an author who 
is the supreme authority on the century in which we went 
to war with France for the possession, as Mr. Seeley 
proves in The Expansion of England , of the markets of the 
world should put us off in this way ? He might have 
given us the results of his thinking on the question of 
arbitration and international law, or he might have investi¬ 
gated the relation between international and individual 
ethics. And, seeing that the relations between foreign 
policy and trade are admitted by all to be very close, are 
we not justified in asking Mr. Lecky to give us guidance ? 

Let us turn to Mr. Lecky’s treatment of purely domestic 
and economic questions. It is, of course, well known that 
the author of Democracy and Liberty is of the opinion that 
the tendency of modem legislation is to shift the responsi¬ 
bility from the individual to the State, to confiscate private 
property, to make light of contracts, to curtail seriously 
individual liberty, and, generally, to bring about the under¬ 
mining of all those institutions which are our pride and 
the earnest of our continuance as a great nation. And in 
this indictment he does not stand alone. Mr. Herbert 
Spencer has told us that the triumph of collectivism means 
the return of a military despotism and the necessary with¬ 
drawal of all social rights. Other recent critics, like 
M. Gustave Le Bon and Mr. Mallock, take up the parable. 
While admitting that these writers are doing democratic 
nations good service in pointing out tendencies in national 
life which are clearly inimical to national well-being, we 
cannot help observing that it has yet to be proved that the 
vices of modem 8tates can be directly or indirectly traced 
to the increased activity of restrictive legislation: and, 
further, how few realise the power of the minority to make 
its protests effective. An example will suffice: vaccination 
is now non-compulsory simply through the efforts made by 
a very small minority. 

Mr. Lecky repeats the hoary fallacy that sanitary science, 
in saving the weak, who will grow up and propagate, is 
not an unmixed good. Clearly the answer to this is 
that the same science which saves the weak from death 
will save others from a low vitality. 

The Land Act of 1880 is anathema to Mr. Lecky 
because it empowered the Land Commissioners to tear up 
a valid contract and substitute for it another less favour¬ 
able to the tenant. Suppose it could be proved that the 
tenants benefited out of all proportion to the loss incurred 
by the landlords, would not this be an application of the 
principle of compromise to which our author is committed ? 
Perhaps this is a case in which compromise under no 
circumstances is permissible. Well, then, we ask, Why ? 
Mr. Lecky views with alarm the growing tendency of the 
State to interfere in the relations between employers and 
employes, although he admits that one of the gravest 
dangers threatening our political life is the multiplication 
of fortunes realised by shareholders and others, who have 
no practical control over or interest in those from whom 
their fortunes are derived. Are we to infer that Mr. 
Lecky would be favourable to any legislation which 
should attempt to increase the responsibilities of the 
rich? 

On Temperance we read that “ not many men who have 
had any practical experience in the management of men 
would advocate a complete suppression of the drink trade, 
and still fewer would put it on the basis of complete free 
trade, altogether exempt from special legislative restric¬ 
tions.” This is very sane, as is also the advice that 
politicians must put on restrictions, provided that they 
are supported by a genuine public opinion. This is 
wise compromise, and we find ourselves in complete agree¬ 
ment with Mr. Lecky in approving of compulsory educa¬ 
tion and in severely restricting child labour even against the 
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wishes of the parent. The theory that in the 8tato taking 
upon itself the responsibility which rightly should rest on 
the parent it ie doing more harm than good may be 
answered in the words of a well-known economist: “ We 
do not hesitate to apply compulsion whenever we are quite 
satisfied that a body of persons exists who can pronounce 
authoritatively as to what is good for humanity at large.” 
We believe that Mr. Lecky would readily subscribe to this 
principle. 

The business of politicians and of citizens is to make 
themselves acquainted with “ expert ” evidence in some 
province of economics and to do their best to create 
opinion, and to promote, when the time is ripe for it, 
legislation, in the nope that the unconvinced minority will 
be brought to see that the majority was right. We continu¬ 
ally forget that the law sometimes acts as a schoolmaster 
leading us to morality. Mr. Lecky’s analysis of “ party ” 
ethics, and the relation of the individual member to his 
party and to his constituency, most prove very instruc¬ 
tive to those who are just beginning to feel after these 
things. His opinions with respect to Maynooth College 
are well known. He concludes a most lucid exposition of 
the considerations which should weigh with statesmen 
in words which carry conviction: 

Slowly and very reluctantly governments in England 
have come to recognise the fact that the trend of Catholic 
opinion in Ireland is as clearly in the direction of denomi- 
natiooalism as the trend of Nonconformist English opinion 
is in the direction of nndenominationalism, and that it is 
impossible to carry on the education of a priest-ridden 
Catholic party on the same lines as a Protestant one. 
Primary education has become almost absolutely denomi¬ 
national, and, directly or indirectly, a crowd of endow¬ 
ments are given to exclusively Catholic institutions. On 
each grounds many who entertain the strongest antipathy 
to the priestly control of higher education are prepared to 
advocate an increased endowment of some university or 
college which is distinctly sacerdotal, while strenuously 
upholding side by side with it the undenominational institu¬ 
tions which they believe to be incomparably better, and 
which are at present resorted to not only by ail Protestants, 
but also by a not inconsiderable body of Irish Catholics. 

The fact is, we cannot help supporting institutions the 
aim of which may be wholly alien to all the principles 
which we hold very dear; accordingly, a wise people and 
a wise government will continually watch over the interests 
of the minority. We have not referred to Mr. Lecky’s 
teaching relative to the Church of England; but we might 
say that he is much opposed to the Ritualist practices, 
which if allowed to spread will, he thinks, alter its whole 
character, and bring about a speedy disestablishment. 

The last chapter in the book is a very beautiful essay 
on Christian stoicism: 

Vague notions, however, of a dim, twilight, shadowy 
world, where the ghosts of the dead lived a faint and 
joyless existence, and from whence they sometimes re¬ 
turned to haunt the living in their dreams, were widely 
spread through the popular imaginations, and it was as 
the extinction of all superstitious fears that the school of 
Lucretius and I’liny welcomed the belief that all things 
ended with death: “Post mortem nihil est, ipsaque mors 
nihil.” Nor is it by any means certain that even in the 
school of Plato the thought of another life had a great and 
operative influence on minds and characters. Death was 
chi. fly represented as rest; as the close of a banquet; as 
the uuiversal law of nature which befalls all living beings, 
though the immense majority encounter it at an earlier 
period than man. It was thought of simply as sleep— 
dreamless, undisturbed sleep—the final release from all the 
sorrows, sufferings, anxieties, and labours and longings of 
life. 

An admirable book, and its closing words are as kindly 
and placid as a windless autumn night. 


Gentlemen of England. 

Tkt Rtminiteencta and Recollection* of Captain Gram** . 

1810-1860. New edition. 2 vole. 'John C. Nimmo. 12s., 

Ax a time when English officers axe to-day walking 
Piccadilly, careful of their cravats and nice about their 
boots, and to-morrow are being buried under the sopping 
grass of the Veldt, one returns to Captain Gronow’s pages 
with emotion. For this is the book of dandy heroes, and 
this is the book of elegance and blood. Captain Gronow 
was himself “ one of the prettiest dandy officers of pound 
Albion, and for yean his miniature portrait was secretly 
carried about by a greet princess who was madly in love 
with him. And sometimes when a fashionable beauty- was 
passing he was observed carelessly opening the red morocco 
case in which he found again the souvenirs of Lis youth 
and his successes; then he sighed and shat it again.” He 
was so given to sucking the top of his gold-headed cane 
that it was made a wager that he slept in this attitude. 
Yet Gronow was a soldier to the finger-tips. Not 
Brummel’s ties, not Alvanley’s wit, not Byron’s talk, not 
Catalina’s songs, not Wattier’s dinners could detain him 
from the wars. When Wellington was at Brussels in 
1815, and Gronow found himself left in gloriously in 
London with the 2nd Battalion of the Guards, his soul rose 
above parades and discipline. He begged a friend to 
intercede for him to Sir Thomas Picton, who was going to 
Brussels with his aidet-de-camp. Picton said that the 
“lad” might come with him if he could obtain leave. 
Gronow had neither leave nor money for his outfit. He 
went to Cox and Greenwood, the military bankers, and 
borrowed £200. Then he took this inadequate sum to a 
gambling-house in St. James’s-square and won £600 
in an evening. Having purchased two superb horses at 
Tattersall’s and all his paraphernalia, he embarked for 
Ostend. Even now he had not obtained leave, bat he 
calculated that he could see the great battle and return in 
time to mount guard at St. James’s. 

The party sailed from Ramsgate, and arrived at their 
destination the same evening. The great Picton at once 
began a flirtation with a pretty waiting-maid in the Ostend 
hotel. A day or two later they were all breakfasting at 
Brussels when Picton was summoned by the Duke of 
Wellington, who was in the park “ walking with Fitzroy 
Somerset and the Duke of Wellington.” A little later 
Gronow, whose position was entirely anomalous, was advised 
to look up his own regiment. He did so, and the officers 
received him with shouts of “ What the deuce brought you 
here ? Why are you not with your battalion in London ? 
Get off your horse, and explain how you came here! ” 
But it was no time for snubbing a young man. The 
measured boom of artillery was heard, and the immortal 
British squares were forming. Napoleon’s white horse 
oould be descried through field-glasses. The whole of the 
British infantry lay down when the French artillery began 
work—three hundred guns. Gronow, fresh from London 
and the gambling - table, saw it all. The scenes he 
describes are familiar; yet this man about town writes 
thrilling words: 

About 4 p.m. the enemy’s artillery in front of us ceased 
firing all of a sudden, and we saw large masses of cavalry 
advance. Not a man present who survived could have 
forgotten in after life the awful grandeur of that charge. 
You perceived at a distance what appeared to be an over¬ 
whelming, long, moving line, which, ever advancing, 
glittered like a stormy wave of the sea when it catches the 
sunlight. On came the mounted host until they got near 
enough, while the very earth seemed to vibrate beneath 
their thundering tramp. One might suppose that nothing 
could have resisted the shock of this terrible moving mass. 
They were the famous cuirassiers, almost all old soldiers, 
who had distinguished themselves on most of the battle¬ 
fields of Europe. In an almost incredibly short period 
they were within twenty yards of us, shouting Vive 
I’Empereur ! 
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No need to tell how the British bayonets received that 
onset; but in another part of his book Captain Ghronow has 
a touch which startles the reader. He says: “I shall 
never forget the strange noise our bullets made against 
the breastplates of Kellermann’s and Milhaud’s cuirassiers. 

. . . I can only compare it with a somewhat homely simile, 
to the noise of a violent hailstorm beating - upon panes of 
glass.” How the dandy officers shone and died that day! 
There was the Earl of March, afterwards Duke of Bich- 
mond, who had recovered from a lung wound just in time 
to be at Waterloo, whence he returned to marry the most 
beautiful girl of the day; there was Colonel Colquitt, who 
picked up a live shell and flung it far; there was Chambers, 
who was killed by a bullet as he was in the act of receiving 
the sword of a French officer; there was Somerville Burges, 
who was a Guardsman at seventeen, and when his leg was 
amputated hopped on the other to the ambulance cart; 
there was Captain Percival of the 1st Guards, who had his 
jaws shot away; there was Captain Curzon, son of Lord 
Scaredale, who died while Lord March was bringing him 
a surgeon; there was Sir William Ponsonby, who headed 
charge after charge, and then sank in a bog and was 
killed. 

The distance between Bond-street and a battlefield 
was frequently very short in those days. In the Peninsula, 
especially, the gaieties of the bivouacs adumbrated the 
gaieties of the West End. Even Wellington kept his pack 
of hounds and wore the colours of the Hatfield hunt. 
Dandies like the Hon. W. Dawson spread wondrous 
banquets in the midst of war’s alarms. Gronow gives us 
a pen picture of this most elegant warrior: 

He was surrounded by muleteers, with whom he was 
bargaining to provide carriage for innumerable hampers 
of wine, liqueurs, hams, potted meat, and other good 
things whioh he had brought from England. He was a 
particularly gentlemanly and amiable man, much beloved 
by the regiment; no one was so hospitable or lived so 
magnificently. His cooks were the best in the army, and 
he, besides, had a host of servants of all nations—Spaniards, 
French, Portuguese, Italians—who were employed in 
scouring the country for provisions. Lord Wellington 
once honoured him with his company; and, on entering 
the ensign’s tent, found him alone at table, with a dinner 
fit for a king, his plate and linen iu good keeping, and his 
wines perfect. Lord Wellington was accompanied on this 
oocasion by Sir Edward Pakenham and Colonel du Burgh, 
afterwards Lord Downes. It fell to my lot to partake of 
his princely hospitality, and dine with him at his quarters, 
a farmhouse in a village on the Bidassoa, and I never saw 
a better dinner put upon the table. 

The keen desire of these men of dress and wealth to see 
white-hot war is shown by a story Gronow tells of the 
10th Hussars. This regiment was officered exclusively by 
men belonging to the first families of Great Britain. At 
the battle of Orthes these officers implored their colonel 
(Quinton) to allow them to charge the French cavalry in 
hand to hand encounter. Quinton, who knew his 
business, refused. Whereupon all the officers of the 
regiment signed a round robin by which they bound 
themselves never again to speak to their colonel. It 
ended in a court of inquiry, in which the colonel was 
exonerated of blame, and the too ardent aristocrats 
were forced to exchange into other regiments. It is 
characteristic of those days that, after weltering through 
the blood of Spanish battlefields, the Guards, having 
entered France, were “all very anxious to taste the Bordeaux 
wines.” It was on the way to Bordeaux, at Bayonne, 
that the officers of the Grenadier Guards distinguished 
themselves by going into action holding umbrellas over 
their heads. Wellington, who saw the extraordinary 
spectacle, was highly incensed, and sent Arthur Hill at a 
gallop to say : “ Ijord Wellington does not approve of the 
use of umbrellas during the enemy’s firing, and will not 
allow ‘ the gentlemen’s sons ’ [the name given by the 
army to the Grenadier Guards] to make themselves 


ridiculous in the eyes of the army.” This incident 
lends much point to a remark that Wellington 
made long after, that he had always found his dandy 
officers the bravest of the brave. Yet a story follows 
which neatly distinguishes the luxury of the field from 
that of London. When the British forces were retiring 
from Burgos, Colonel Freemantle was sent by Lord 
Wellington to find quarters for himself and his staff. 
After galloping over miles of waste, the officers could find 
nothing but a peasant’s hut. A good fire was kindled, 
and Freemantle hurried back to announce his luck. On 
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his return he found that an officer had usurped the hut 
and was standing with his back to the fire, whistling 
in his contentment. He flatly refused to vacate his 
quarter for the Duke, or for Old Nick himself; but the 
threat of a court-martial brought him to his senses, and 
he surrendered the poor accommodation. When. Free¬ 
mantle told this afterwards to Beau Brummel, sitting at 
White’s Club, that worthy replied: “ Freemantle, if I had 
been in your place, I should have rung the bell and 
desired the servants to kick the fellow downstairs.” 
Yet Ghronow, a dandy no less than a soldier, can 
write very sympathetically of Brummel; indeed, he 
loves to tell us about the beaux, the gamblers, the 
opera-dancers, the flaneurs, and eccentrics of bygone 
days. His book is as much a collection of bric-d-brac 
as a display of war trophies. But it is just the ever- 
recurring boom of cannon in the midst of gaiety, and 
the blend of luxury and extravagance with the finest 
qualities of the soldier that makes Gh-onow’s miscellany a 
veritable book. We could have tossed his pages into a 
spray of the lightest anecdote, of puns and repartees and 
cooking receipts and scandals and fashions of dress and 
equipage. Let our reproduction of one of the fine illustra¬ 
tions represent the best of Gronow’s peace pages. Our 
treatment of his book has been influenced by the 
events of the moment, and we seal it with an anecdote. 
Describing the march of the British army from Torras 
Yedras to the Bidassoa Gronow tells us how Frank 
Bussell, “the pride of Woburn Abbey,” behaved in the 
battle of the Pyrenees. Of the noblest birth, and of the 
finest courage, Bussell surpassed his own colonel in leader¬ 
ship, and, with the colours of the 7th Fusiliers grasped in 
his hand, he mounted a wall and cheered the British on. 
Wellington saw him there, and next day, when Bussell’s 
conduct was fully described to him, exclaimed: “Ah. 
there’s nothing like blood.” 
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Children’s Books.—I. 

Already, although it is but the first week in November, 
and although the purpose of the children’s book is to 
serve as a Christmas present, our shelves are loaded with 
this class of literature. We make a first effort this week to 
cope with this mass, beginning with the volume which was 
selected from the autumn announcements by our Prize 
Competitors as that which promised most interest—Mr. 
Andrew Lang’s Red Booh of Animal Stories (Longmans). 

This is Mr. Lang’s eleventh Christmas budget, to say 
nothing of his own fairy tales; and it is one of the best 
of an excellent series. Of the dedication—to Miss Sybil 
Corbet—we have spoken elsewhere, and also of the con¬ 
clusion of the preface. The stories themselves are, of 
course, the thing. We have but one complaint against 
them, and that is, that Mr. Lang’s own pen is not more 
evident. He contributes but one anecdote, which tells 
how one Pincher, of Scotland, believed that he saw the 
ghost of a dog he had vanquished. Pincher’s tail went 
but once between his legs, and he loved sacred music. 
The book is a most agreeable medley. Mr. Lang mis¬ 
names a classic when he speaks of “ A Bad Boy’s Book of 
Beasts ” ; it is “ The Bad Child’s Book of Beasts.” The 
Red Booh of Animal Stories has many pictures, and costs 
six shillings. 

To the grown-up reader new translations of Hans 
Andersen are unpardonable. Only one version will he 
permit, and that is, of course, the one from which the 
matchless stories first came to him. For most people Mrs. 
Pauli’s edition is the one. It is not perfect: the “ Metal 
Pig,” for example, is but a poor way of describing the 
Bronze Boar of Florence; and yet to anyone who was 
brought up on Mrs. Pauli there is an almost offensive 
affectation about calling that good creature by any more 
dignified name. Again, “ Big Claus and Little Claus” is 
to the Paullian the only possible title of one of the best 
stories overwritten: and “ Great Claus and Little Claus,” as 
Mrs. E. Lucas has it in her new edition of Hans Andersen's 
Fairy Tales, just published (Dent. 5s.), sounds utterly 
wrong. None the less, for little readers who are coming 
to the Danish wizard for the first time this book is excellent. 
The best stories are here, and the type is large. 

Last Christmas a new illustrator made his appearance in 
the person of Mr. Percy J. Billinghurst, with an edition 
of iEsop’s Fables. This year the same artist gives us 
A Hundred Fables of La Fontaine (Lane. 6s.), and therein 
repeats his success. To have the two books is perhaps to 
know too much of Mr. Billinghurst’s limitations; but 
children are not troubled by these things. What a child 
likes is a book of pictures of animals, and that is what 
Mr. Billinghurst gives him. The donkey, perhaps, is 
a shade too prominent in the present work; but that is the 
fault of the fabulist, who without the ass would often 
have been utterly gravelled for matter. One of Mr. 
Billinghurst’s best pieces of work is on p. 165 ; one of his 
worst on p. 129, where he depicts a shadow that could not 
possibly have been thrown by the substance in question. 
But, as we have said, the nursery is careless of technique, 
and Mr. Billinghurst’s century of lions and monkeys, dogs 
and asses, rats and cats, should please it immensely. 

Mrs. Edith Farmiloe’s nursery book for 1899 comes into 
direct competition with Mr. Phil May’s Gutter Snipes, save 
that it is coloured. Rag, Tag , and Bobtail (Richards. 6s.) 
is the title, and the theme thoreof is the life of the poor 
children of London. Mrs. Farmiloe could hardly have 
had a subject better suited to her quaint impressionistic 
manner, and a very attractive little company of raga¬ 
muffins is the result. The ideal illustrator for children 
gives us more drama than we find here, but bright colour 
atones for much and there are many vivid patches in this 
book. Whether or not it was well for Miss Winifred 
Parnell, who writes accompanying verses, to drop into the 


vernacular of the streets, it is for parents to decide. 
Personally we are a little doubtful. 

It is several years since Mr. Palmer Cox invented his 
Brownies, but their charm is still fresh and the knowledge 
that a new Brownie volume is ready will be received with 
enthusiasm. In The Brownies Abroad (Unwin. 6s.) a 
variant upon Brownies Around the World is offered. We 
see them at Waterloo, at Killamey, on Vesuvius, at the 
Zoo, at Flodden Field, and at sea. To what extent the 
descriptive verses are read we do not know, but they strike 
the critic as being rather stodgy. The pictures are pro¬ 
bably the real attraction, and they remain as clever and 
spirited as ever. The pleasure of identifying Mr. Cox’s 
types never palls. 

Not since Mr. Linley Sambourne illustrated Water 
Babies have more winsome naked cherubs been seen than 
those in Fairies, Fives, and Flower Babies (Duckworth. 
3s. 6d.), by Miss Wallace-Dunlop. It is a book of charm¬ 
ing fancies exquisitely translated into line by an accom¬ 
plished pencil. A pleasant narrative has been written 
round the pictures by Mrs. Rivett-Camac. Another in¬ 
teresting illustrated book is Pictures from Bird Land (Dent. 
5s. net), by M. and E. Detmold. M. and E. Detmold are 
the twin brothers, now aged fifteen, of whose artistic pre¬ 
cocity people have talked in studios for some years past, 
and certainly their draughtmanship and sense of colour 
are very extraordinary. The brothers seem to be equally 
gifted. In this volume they present some two dozen birds, 
familiar and unfamiliar, deooratively rather than realisti¬ 
cally treated. The colouring is both sombre and rich, and 
is very restful and satisfying. If children appreciate it 
less than their parents do, no one need mind. Another new 
picture-book with some novelty is The Sculptor Caught 
Napping (Dent. 2s. 6d.), a collection of nursery rhymes 
illustrated in silhouette and in inverted silhouette, or white 
on black, by Jane E. Cook. There is a freshness about 
this method, although it is partially a return to an old 
one, that should commend it to children. 


Other New Books. 

The Climbs of Norman-Ne ruda. 

Edited by May Norman-Neroda. 

This book is the fitting epitaph—for the most part 
written by himself—of a hardy climber who, it will be 
remembered, met his death last autumn in the full vigour 
of early manhood, on a mountain he may be said to 
have made his own. Mr. Norman-Neruda was fortunate 
in having a wife who shared all his enthusiasm and a 
large part of his achievements. She was with him on 
his last fatal climb, and in the first chapter of her 
book gives a pathetic account of the accident which 
closed his career. The other chapters are from her hus¬ 
band’s hand, and deal with some of his most notable 
ascents—chiefly in the Dolomites—and with such general 
matters as “ The Alps out of Season,” “ Mountaineering 
without Guides,” and “ The Technical Difficulties of 
Rock-Climbing.” Much of the book has already appeared 
in print—in the Alpine Journal and elsewhere; the rest 
has been taken from “journals and note-books without 
any pretence at literary form.” No doubt Mr. Neruda— 
as he himself says—was “far more at home with the 
wielding of an ice-axe than with the use of the pen,” and 
yet his more technical chapters will supply valuable 
material for some future history of mountaineering, while 
the less technical passages are at times vivid and enthral¬ 
ling. There is an account, for instance, of a night adven¬ 
ture with Mrs. Neruda on the Cimon della Pala that almost 
recalls another hand. What Travels Robert Louis 
Stevenson might have given us if only the Cevennes had 
inspired him to try ice and snow. Besides being a daunt¬ 
less climber, Mr. Neruda had a keen aesthetic sense, and 
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seems seldom to have come down from his mountains 
without a goodly store of notes on sun and cloud and 
other atmospheric effects. 

With one exception, the illustrations are poor. And the 
exception, far from excusing the others, does but condemn 
them, for it is drawn from a similar source, and owes its 
superiority entirely to a superior process. If one half of 
the whole had been sacrificed, and the other half treated 
like Signor Vittorio Bella’s Antelao, the hook, dealing as it 
does with a comparatively unfamiliar district, would have 
been even more acceptable. Thero are misprints not a 
few in this otherwise well-printed book, including the 
persistent spelling of “ Oesterreich ”—except in the Intro¬ 
duction—with an initial C. 

Soldiers of the Queen. By Horace Wyndham. 

We found much excellence in Mr. Wyndham’s book 
The Queen’s Service, In this volume we have the same 
sort of information about the British soldier’s life, conveyed 
in a more dramatic form. In a series of sketches we are 
introduced to the Recruiting Department, the Barracks, 
the Canteen, the Sergeants’ Ball, Kit Inspection, the Draft 
for India, and many other features of Tommy Atkins’s 
varied lot. We have a spirited account of the reveille and 
the hasty and exiguous ablutions which follow under the 
eye of the drill-sergeant: 

Time presses, and consequently toilets have to be 
hurriedly performed. The man who objects to making 
use of the same muddy liquid that has done duty for less 
than three others is deemed unduly fastidious. 

“ Now then,” sharply exclaims an impatient warrior to 
a recruit who is endeavouring to procure a fresh supply of 
water, “don’t make a meal of it—this ain’t no perishin’ 
swimmin’-bath, you know. Just buck up, and let some¬ 
one else have a go at the basin if it aiu’t good enough for 
you! ” 

Thus adjured, the bowl is quickly surrendered to a less 
critically-minded comrade. Plunging his head into the 
strange composition before him, the new arrival quickly 
withdraws it, and then hastily rushes back to his barrack- 
room. 

Then comes the parade before breakfast. The drill- 
corporal is desirous to “ shake the beggars up,” and this 
is how he does it: 

“ Now then. Number Seven,” he continues, “ we’ll make 
another start—that is, if you’ve quite finished feelin’ if 
your back hair happens to be on straight this morning. 
It’s you I’m talking to—third man from the left of the 
front rank. I haven’t the pleasure of knowin’ your name, 
but I expect to be writin’ it down for an hour’s extra duty, 
pretty soon. Now then—look to your front—squad, 
’tchun ! left, dress! Turn your eyes to the left—without 
squinting like Chinese dummies—if you can. Stand up in 
the ranks, too, like soldiers; not like a measley row of 
lop-sided, spindle-shanked, Cockney shop-boys! Stick 
your chests out, and put your stuimnicks somewhere out 
of sight altogether. There’s ’arf of you with figures like 
bags of potatoes. Strike me crimson if I ever saw such a 
mob ! Hi! you in the centre—the ginger-headed man, I 
mean—don’t grin like that —this ain’t no perishin’ beauty 
competition—not by no manner of means.” 

This is the roughest side of the life of a well-behaved 
private in barracks. Mr. Wyndham’s pages are full of 
pleasant things and amusing stories. He tells, for in¬ 
stance, how a certain army chaplain liked to see his soldier 
congregation behave with as much military precision in 
church as on parade. He was not satisfied with the way 
the choir turned to the east at the beginning of the Creed, 
so he went to the sergeant-major for advice. The sergeant- 
major said he would assist him, and accompanied him to 
the chapel, where a choir practice was being conducted. 
Here he surveyed the choir with a professional eye, and 
harangued them as follows: “ Choir—’shon I When the 
reverend gent starts on ‘Hi believe ’—stand steady! 
Remember, these worJs is merely a caution. Whon lie 


gets on to ‘ Gord-the-Father,’ however, I want to see you 
draw back the toe of the right foot, place it against the 
’ollow of the left ’eel, and turn smartly round in the 
required direction. Now then—one, two, three—Steady! ” 
An admirable little book for soldiers, ex-soldiers, and 
would-be soldiers. (Sands & Co.) 

A Spliced Yarn. By George CurPLES. 

This is a book of the sea—call it novel, narrative, or 
sketch. Mr. Cupples’s story The Green Hand was an 
admirable sea-yarn, and in these “ Strands from the 
Life Cable of Bill Bullen,” to quote the sub-title, we have 
some delightful writing. Bill has returned from his last 
voyage, and is yarning to his friends. He tells how the 
old frigate came tumbling home, and how he took his 
farewell of the sea: 

When we were paid off at Spithead, an’ I’d got my 
traps ashore at Piymouth-point, I turns in to snooze out 
the three watches for once; but three shipmates hauled me 
out at eight bells of the middle watch, to drink success to 
the cruise on shore. So the first thing next day, I hired a 
donkey, and went over to the Reach, in sight of Spithead 
and the sea, just to give the old brine-tub a parting hail. 
The spring-tide was coming in full, and a seventy-four and 
a frigate standing out under all sail, an’ everything looked 
so brisk and fresh in the offing, while the beach behind and 
the town was so dirty-like and smoky, that a sort of terror 
came over me at the idee of being wiled out once more. 
So I gave a long look at the craft and the sea-line, an’, 
thinks I, it doesn’t signify, old salt-and-blue, here I am 
out of your law; mother ’arth shall haye my bones yet, an’ 
not need a shot to sink them. It’s my last sight of blue 
water; I’ll never more hear the ripple alongside in the 
hammock, nor hand canvas on a yard. I own it seemed 
melancholy-like, as if I’d remembered every messmate and 
shipmate I ever sailed with. The tide had almost floated 
the beast off ground as he stood, and, when we wore round 
to make the port again, I could ha’ fancied the sea was 
comiug after me, hand-over-hand, it broke with such a 
splash under the creature’s counter. There it was, too, 
looking through the end of every street in the town, like 
some great eye watching you; an’ I didn’t feel easy in my 
mind till the coach I got aboard of dropped it under the 
hills, and we bearing right away into the green land. 

That is good. And right well does little Bill draw the 
old man’s portrait: 

I never knew a man who loved the sea from the bottom 
of his heart, with all its hardships and stirring perils, as 
he did ; the whole Btory about his being wearied and long¬ 
ing for the land was, I fancy, a sudden whim he took into 
his head after a three years’ cruise. In a few months he 
got restless, knocked off his little jobs, and, between his 
long spells at the pipe, the only thing which seemed to give 
him any satisfaction was telling stories about the sea to 
everyone whom he could get hold of, doing anything which 
could remind him of it, or reading books of old voyages. 
He and I built a whole fleet of ships of every rig, from a 
frigate to a cutter, over at the carpenter’s; which we 
floated on the pond when we had cleared it of ducks ; and 
in six months’ time I knew every rope, sail, and evolution, 
almost as well as I do now, and could box the compass like 
a pilot’s boy. 

The book is capitally illustrated by Mr. Frank Brangwyn, 
and it is one to keep as well as to read. (Gibbings & 
Co. 08 .) 

The Siege of Troy. By C. H. A. Wager, Ph.D. 

This is a study in the roman of Troy which the Middle 
Ages based, not upon Homer, but upon the late Latin 
writers, Dares Phrygius and Dictys Cretensis. The par¬ 
ticular text edited by Prof. Wager is that of a fourteenth 
century version of no groat merit. It has, moreover, 
been previously printed, and the MS. here used is not the 
best of the three in existence. But it gives Prof. Wager 
opportunity for a careful and useful summary of the cycle 
as a whole, and the importance in it of the Roman de Troie 
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of Benoit de Sainte-More. Tbe subject is not negligible 
by students of English literature, because from Benoit and 
the rest are derived, in part directly, in part through the 
medium of Boocaccio’s Filottrato , both the Troilu* and 
Cryseyde of Chaucer, and the Troilu* and Crettida of 
Shakespeare. (Macmillan.) 


Fiction. 

Danul Whyte. By A. J. Dawson. 

(Methuen & Co. 6s.) 

In a somewhat ornamental and self-conscious dedication 
Mr. Dawson says this book “ is the best thing I have 
made.” It is. It is .a very good book. We regard it as 
that one book which, as someone said, every man has it 
in him to write. We do not mean that Mr. Dawson will 
not write another book as good or better. But this is Am 
book. He calls it a biography; no doubt much of it is 
autobiography. The life of Daniel Whyte as an apprentice 
on the sailing-ship Qlenrae, and many of his subsequent 
adventures in Australia, must surely have been ex¬ 
perienced by Mr. Dawson in person. Despite literary 
affectations, he can write : 

He learned how fine a thing it was to pace at midnight 
the poop of a four-masted ship under full sail, flying before 
a steady gale on her quarter, her lee rail no more than 
a foot above the foam, her water-ways running, her back¬ 
stays singing a fierce chant, aud her sheets so near to 
sundering that they oould hold no moisture in their many- 
plaited white strands. Wheel full and bye, and weather 
leeches throbbing strongly, like the little muscles in a 
wrestler’s loins; every other inch of the sail’s acres strained 
to the immovable hither side of bursting point. 

A faint panting shudder thrills the ship, ten ton 
of green water roars over her weather-bow and races aft 
and leeward, fighting past scupper-holes; the man at the 
wheel, teeth on lip, gains half a spoke more in his mastery 
of the grinding rudder. “ Steadee, as she goes! ” murmurs 
the second mate beside him; and the great ship’s smooth 
stride goes on as before, like a horse taking fallen trees 
in his gallop. 

Tbe latter part of the book, dealing with Daniel’s senti¬ 
mental experiences, is the least satisfactory, though his 
first wife—the amiable, silly, superstitious little Margy— 
is drawn with direct and convincing skill. It is Mrs. 
Denton, the femme de trente an*, the guardian angel, the 
sister of mercy, the marvel of insight, delicacy, and love, 
in whom we cannot believe; she is exquisite but 
incredible, and at bottom she is merely a very old conven¬ 
tion highly elaborated. 

But, on the whole, Daniel Whyte is a work of which 
Mr. Dawson, always strenuous and eager, may be 
proud. We have referred to his literary affectations, 
and they must not be passed over in silence. Why 
does he in various ways imitate Mr. Kipling? In 
verse headings to chapters, for example ? His verses are 
the merest echo, and not in the least illuminative to the 
story. Mr. Kipling is frequently in the mind of Mr. 
Dawson, to the great discomfort of the reader. Passages 
like the following are an irritation : 

Now a man does not voluntarily expose himself, nor to 
his dearest comrade, his mistress, or his wife. Wherefore, 
when circumstances and a man’s state of mind do so 
combine as to strip him, it is not good that his nakedness 
should be made public. But its out-working, the upshot 
of it, in this case belongs to the story of Daniel Whyte. 
That is why it is shown in this place. 

Lastly, Mr. Dawson is addicted to annoying eccentricities 
of phrase: among these are “adown,” “wot of,” “on 
a day,” “because that,” “put a period upon” (for “put 
an end to ”). He writes at the conclusion of his novel 
the word “ Selah.” It is time that Mr. Dawson put away 
childish things, especially as he is, with emphasis, a man. 


A Lott Lady of Old Year*. By John Buchan. 

(John Lane.) 

We must say at once that this book hqs many merits. 
Mr. Buchan writes with a keen appreciation of the value 
of words ; he has a style which is vigorous and in¬ 
vigorating, if a thought too imitative of a greater romancist; 
and a descriptive power which casts around us the atmo¬ 
sphere— or what we suppose was the atmosphere—of 
Scotland during the ’45 Rebellion. But it is the business 
of the story-writer to tell a story; and here Mr. Buchan 
breaks down. His plot, when it is not vague, is inade¬ 
quate. It is not enough that Mr. Francis Birkenshaw 
should ride perilously through the Highlands, tumble 
down precipices, talk on matters of high politics with Lord 
Lovat, and stand beside that shifty nobleman on Tower 
Hill; we must know why he did all this, and sympathise 
with his motive. He does it for the sake of Mrs. Murray, 
the beautiful wife of Secretary Murray, concerning whose 
reputation tongues wagged not without reason. Now, 
until the book is nearing its end we get only a glimpse 
or two of the lady, and—it is entirely the fault of the 
author—we do not care two straws about Mrs. Murray. 
We only wonder at her amazing folly in sending on a 
delicate and important political ussion a young stranger 
whom she had caught in a mean act and slashed across 
the face with her nding-whip. Resting on so feeble a 
foundation, the story is naturally ill-built and ill-balanced. 
But a story, unlike an egg, may be good iu parts. Mr. 
Buchan gives a quite unforgettable sketch of the rush 
and turmoil in the narrow streets and the taverns of 
Edinburgh during the Jacobite rising, and his portrait of 
Lord Lovat, the vain, shifty, clever, treacherous old noble¬ 
man who yet made so good an end on the scaffold, is 
excellent. On the evening before his execution Francis 
Birkenshaw finds him carousing with his kin in a chamber 
of the Tower, “ making as merry as if it were an ale-house 
in Inverness.” 

Then he fell into a long strain of moralising after his 
fashion, but the near approach of death gave a flavour to 
his words which exalted them almost to wisdom. “ See, 
Mr. Birkenshaw,” he said simply, “ ye are a young man 
and may take a word of counsel. I have, maybe, made a 
hash of my life, for I was ower wild and headstrong, and 
maybe ower given to the sins of the flesh. But after all I 
have had my sport out o’ life. I have had my fingers in 
every pie that’s been making, and, faith, I have created 
some sort of a steer in the world. And that would ever be 
my counsel to young blood—to gang forrit, set the world 
in a bleeze if ye can, and if ye get your hair singit as I’ve 
got mine, ye need never care for the sake of the graund 
spectacle.” 

He took out his watch and considered. “ Twelve hours 
more in this middenstead of a world,” he said, speaking loud 
to all. ‘‘Now mind ye, Shamus Fraser,” and he turned 
to one of his friends, “ Ye hear the last injunction of your 
chief. Ye will have my body buiied in the Kirk of Kirk - 
hill, for there lie all the generations of Lovat, and I’ve put 
a note in my will by which I leave bountith to all the 
pipers frae John o’ Oroats to Edinburgh to play before my 
body. Lord, it will be a braw music, and I wish I could 
be there to hear it. But it’s like that the Government will 
not allow it,” he said sadly. 

Finally, we would counsel Mr. Buchan, when he is plan¬ 
ning out his next novel, to give more pains to the planning 
and setting of his underlying motives. This is not perhaps 
the most difficult part of the story-teller’s task ; but it is a 
necessary one. It is a pity to build a fair structure on an 
insecure foundation. 

We speak of Mr. Buchan’s next novel; but we hope 
that he will be in no haste to produce it. Mr. Buchan (it 
is written in Who'* Who ) was born in 1875. He has 
written history, poetry, criticism, and fiction. Yet a 
young author must assimilate life as well as portray it. 
It would be a good rule for young writers not to produce 
a creative work oftener than once in three years. 
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Notes on Novels. ' A 

[Th#tt notet on the wttk't Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a telection will follow. ~\ 

Active Service. By Stephen Crane. 

This is a novel with the Turco-Greek war for its pivot. 
Mr. Crane has already dealt with that campaign, which he 
witnessed as a special correspondent, in his fine story 
“ Death and the Guild.” He has here more room to work 
in. (Heinemann. 6s.) 

The Splendid Porsenna. By Mrs. Hugh Fraser. 

Mrs. Hugh Fraser has travelled much, and her pen turns 
from books of travel to travel-fiction with ease. Here we 
are in Rome among Italian and English characters. 
(Hutchinson. 6s.) 

The Watchers. By A. E. W. Mason. 

A new story by the author of Miranda of the Balcony , 
in Arrowimith’s Bristol L brary, which began with Called 
Back. It opens at the south end of Burleigh-street, Strand, 
on July 15, 1758. Thereafter is mystery and romance, such 
as Mr. Mason knows well how to compound. (Arrow- 
smith. Is.) 

Some Experiences of an By E. CE. Somerville 

Irish R.M. and Martin Ross. 

These stories, by the joint authors of that clever story, 
The Silver Fox, are racy and well-written pictures of Irish 
life as seen by a resident magistrate. Sport and horse¬ 
dealing receive their full share of attention. (Longmans, 
Green & Co. 6s.) 

Called Back to Tsar-Land. By Frep .Whishaw. 

Tsar-land, of course, is Russia, a country which Mr. 
Whishaw explores often in his fiction. “ I was, I 
remember, playing in a cricket match at Lord’s when the 
telegram arrived—the telegram which came near trans¬ 
forming my existence, and which was, indeed, the raison 
d’etre of the narative now about to be made public.” 
This narrative is the usual thing—politics, strategy, plot, 
counter-plot, and Borofsky. (Jarrold. 6s.) 

Sword and Assegai. By Anna Howarth. 

In the preface, dated Cajie Colony, August, 1899, we 
are told that almost every incident in this book is true, 
down to the smallest details. The title, perhaps, gives 
too sanguinary a notion of the work, which is descriptive 
of Cape life in peace as well as in unrest. Jan: an 
Afrikander, by the same author, will be remembered. 
(Smith, Elder. 6s.) 

A Man Adrift. By Bart Kennedy. 

The rough-and-ready, unvarnished, straightforward, 
narrative of a rover about the world, living from hand to 
mouth, getting down on his luck, running strange risks, 
meeting picturesque wastrels. “ They talk of the cloven 
hoof of wickedness, but I tell you it is as nothing compared 
with the iron heel of organised charity.” (Greening. 6s.) 

The Don and the 

Undergraduate. By W. E. W. Collins. 

A pleasant love-story, flavoured with the usual Oxford 
ingredients. (Blackwood. 6s.) 

CnARMiNG Miss Kyrle. By Mina Sandeman. 

Miss Kyrle and her widow mother are both young, and 
they advise each other about their love affairs. How 


typical of a vast class of novels is a passage like this: “I 
ought to be thoroughly ashamed of myself, but the imp of 
mischief was at my heels, prodding me on to play you a 
trick, dear Lady Kyrle! I came up softly behind you on 
the grass— I confess it was exceedingly ‘ low form.’ The 
worthy Straker told me I should find you in the grounds, 
and I was shrewd enough to guess the direction in which 
you had wended your steps. I am aware of your partiality 
to the setting sun.” Thus spake man to woman never. 
And yet this is a readable society novel. (John Long. 6s.) 

A Passing Fancy. By Mrs. Lovett Cameron. 

Another widow heroine. “The love of power is the 
rock upon which hundreds of women make shipwreck of 
their lives." Two such shipwrecks are accounted for in 
this story, which deals with an antagonism between a 
widow and a young girl in the contest for a man’s love. 
Our sympathies are with the widow. A distinctly readable 
story. (John Long. 6s.) 

Beyond These Dreams. By G. Beresford Fitzgerald. 

A third widow! Old Weller’s advice to Sam is thrown 
away on novelists this week. The Baroness Steinitz is the 
rather indigent widow of a millionaire, whose will had 
proved disappointing. The Baroness is only twenty-six, 
and handsome. Her fortunes and those of her daughter 
Sara make the story, which contains some smartly-drawn 
pictures of village society. (Digby, Long & Co. 6s.) 

An Obscure Apostle. By Mme. Orzeszko. 

A translation, by 0. S. de Soissons, of a novel by the 
Polish Georges Sand. “ Eliza Orzeszko,” said Henryk 
Sienkiewicz, “ still holds the sceptre as a novelist.” This 
story, which has the passionate seriousness and length 
common to Polish fiction, deals with Polish Jewry. (Green¬ 
ing. 6s.) 

The White Queen. By Russell Garnier. 

Another story of Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, the 
hero of When Knighthood was in Flower. The tale opens 
in 1514, and the White Queen is Mary Tudor. (Harper. 6s.) 

Roxane. By Louis Creswicke. 

A busy romance of East and West. “ Seatoun hurried 
off, hired a caique, and was rowed alongside the Sea Star 
in time to find Geoffrey Wykeham in the act of returning 
from his dinner at the Embassy.” Politics and love blend 
in the book, which has the saddest of endings. (Cassell. 6s.) 

Mrs. Dunbar’s, Secret. By Alan St. Aubyn. 

Mr. St. Aubyn’s fourteenth novel deals with family 
troubles and mysteries, through which we see Mrs Dunbar 
and her lovely daughter rise from poverty to affluence. 
The Times' Agony Column sets things in motion, and the 
reader’s interest is held. (Chatto & Windus. 6s.) 

Mr. Boyton. By W. D. Hayes. 

Mr. Boyton agonises the world by making a corner in 
pork. His pig-fortresses in Chicago are stormed by the 
people, who fall when they touch the walls, every inch of 
which is a death-dealing electric battery. With his 
profits Mr. Boyton buys Poland, and fights the armies of 
Germany with electric volts. Some people like this sort of 
thing. (Simpkin, Marshall.) 

The Golden Day. By William Kirby. 

A very long romance of Canada at the time of the 
decline of French power and the capture of Quebec by the 
English. The author has spared no pains, and his local 
colour and historical detail are good. (Jarrold. 6s.) 
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Ivan Turgenev. 

An Enquiry. 

I. 

The approaching completion of an English version, in 
fifteen volumes, of the “Works” of Ivan Turgenev, 
translated by Mrs. Constance Garnett, introduced by 
Mr. Edward Garnett, and published by Mr. William 
Heinemann, deserves more than that passing and per- 



IVAN TURGENEV. 


functory notice which is usually accorded to such 
achievements. The decade now drawing to a close has 
been rather remarkable for newly translated and worthily 
produced editions of great foreign novelists. We have had 
Dumas, Balzac, Victor Hugo, Bjdmson, and d’Annunzio. 
And we have had Turgenev. But the case of the author 
of Virgin Soil differs from the rest. Dumas, Balzac, 
Hugo—these are names which have a very definite 
meaning to the public. Bjdmson, too, is renowned among 
us, and already the youthful d’Annunzio hns raised a 
general curiosity. Translations of any of these men could 
be sure in advance of at least a moderate acceptance ; in 
some instances the acceptance has amounted to enthusiasm. 
The late Sergius Stepniak, in his introduction to the 
English translation of Smoke (18U-1), said that Turgenev, 
“ during the last fifteen years of his life, won for himself 
the reading public, first in France, then in Germany and 
America, and finally in England.” The statement is 
certainly not correct as regards England and America, 


and it is only true in a very limited sense of France 
and Germany. Except in Russia, Turgenev has not even 
to-day captured the “ reading public.” He haa every¬ 
where captured the men of letters; but these constitute 
only a fraction of “the reading public.” Men of letters 
who happen to have genius do not write for men of letters. 
They write, as Wagner was proud to say he composed, 
for the ordinary person. From the Russian magazines 
Turgenev used to receive £24 a “ leaf ” for serial rights. 
Stevenson never got as much, and Mr. Kipling has 
not greatly surpassed the figure. When genius com¬ 
mands such a price, it is fame; it is to “capture the 
reading public.” Compare this vogue with the condition 
of affairs in England, and in France, the ultimate home 
of Turgenev’s adoption. It is extremely improbable that 
any of his novels has reached a sale of ten thousand 
copies even in France. As for England, I do not hesitate 
to say that half-a-dozen years ago Turgenev was barely a 
name to our “reading public.” It was Tolstoi who had 
made the capture. The more honour, and a very special 
esteem, therefore, to Mrs. Garnett and her colleagues in 
this undertaking of an approximately complete Turgenev 
in English. They have worthily laboured, they have 
courageously accepted risks, with a single eye to the cause 
of art. And, whatever the immediate result, they aro to 
be vehemently congratulated upon their work. The format 
is admirable ; considering the price, it is wonderful. Mr. 
Garnett’s introductory essays contain much subtle and just 
appreciation. A complete ignorance of the Russian language 
prevents me from measuring the excellence of the transla¬ 
tion. But decidedly it has the air of being faithful; it is 
good English, and quite apart and aloof from the ruck 
of translations. Stepniak, who should be an authority, 
said it was “as near an approach to the elegance and 
poetry of the original ” as any he had encountered. 
Certainly, the samo scholarship and the same enormous 
pains have not before been brought to an English render¬ 
ing of Turgenev. It would be unfair to match it with 
the French translation, in fourteen volumes, published by 
Hetzel, Charpentier, and Hachette. The most eminent 
of his contemporaries were glad to help Turgenev in that 
translation; parts of it he did with his own hand, and 
every volume had the incomparable advantage of his 
minute revision. No other novelist was ever translated 
with such literary pomp. But, circumstance for circum¬ 
stance, our English edition will hold its own. We have 
the right to boast of it. Possibly, as volume of it 
succeeded volume, with but scant expression of gratitude 
from either Press or public, those who had it in hand may 
have been a little discouraged and set back. They may 
have imagined that their efforts were thankless; in part 
wasted. Not so. What they have done they have done; 
and it was always good in the sight of the few whose 
unspoken applause is above the sound of trumpets. 

II. 

Any attempt to examine the relations between Turgenev 
and his Western publics must suffer at its very inception 
by the fact that in neither French nor English is there a 
proper biography of the man; a full account of his life, 
his opinions, and his methods. The Vicomte E. M. de 
Vogiie’s essay prefixed to the (Hitt ree Dernicres is masterly, 
but it is only an essay. Renan’s funeral oration, included 
in the same volume, is a majestic and lovely tribute, but 
it is only a discourse. For the rest, there are Deline’s 
Tourguenejf Inconnu, fragmentary and mediocre; Pav- 
lonsky’s Souvenirs sur Tourguenejf, said to be very unre¬ 
liable ; the volume of letters, useful as far as it goes, 
edited by Halperine-Kaminsky under the title Tourguenejf' 
ami his French Circle ; and critical studies by Paul Bourget 
and Ernest Dupuy. Strangely enough, Turgenev’s own 
Souvenirs Litttraires are not obtainable in French. At 
some future date Mrs. Garnett might well crown her work 
by adding to it a translation of these Souvenirs. Such 
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extracts therefrom as may be found here and there are of 
the highest interest and value. 

The most important event in Turgenev’s career was, of 
course, his self-exile from Russia. He was bom in 1818. 
Russia is a place of sorrow for artists and thinkers to-day ; 
it was more sorrowful then. You will get many glimpses 
of it in A Sportsman’s Sketches, First Love, and other tales. 

If his mother had been sympathetic, it is conceivable that 
he might have stayed at home. But Turgenev’s mother is 
already notorious. The Vieomte de Vogiie points out that 
in Turgenev’s novels all the mothers are either wicked or 
grotesque. We learn from the Journal of Mme. Turgenev’s 
adopted daughter that when Ivan took home his first book 
—Faracha (1841)—“ the tiny blue-covered volume lay 
about mamma’s room ; it was never mentioned.” A little 
incident touching this adopted daughter shows at once 
what manner of woman Mme. Turgenev was, and what 
the times were. The girl had fallen ill, and a serf- 
physician was ordered to attend her. “Remember,” said 
the terrible mistress, “if you don’t cure her—Siberia.” 
Then there was the mighty censor, whose antics, performed 
apparently out of pure love of the ridiculous, are almost 
incredible. Turgenev wrote: “The young girl was a 
flower.” In the interests of law and order, the censor 
altered this to: “ The young lady resembled a splendid 
rose.” One can sympathise with an author’s desire to put 
a thousand miles between himself and the mere physical 
presence of that official. But indeed authors have never 
been recognised of the powers in Russia. Turgenev told 
Edmond de Goncourt that at a dinner given by Count 
Orloff to celebrate the emancipation of the serfs, he was 
placed forty-seventh, after the despised priest. To catch 
the full beauty of this anecdote it is necessary to remember 
that Turgenev was then of European renown ; that he was 
an intimate friend of the host, and that his books had 
helped to bring about the emancipation. It was from such 
a land that Turgenev fled. He explains the flight thus: 

For myself, I can say that I felt very keenly the dis¬ 
advantages of this wrenching-away from my native soil, 
of this violent rupture of all the bonds which held me to 
the land of my youth; but there was nothing else to be 
done. That existence, that environment, and in particular 
that sphere to which I belonged—the sphere of country 
landowners and of serfdom—offered me no inducement to 
stay. On the contrary, nearly everything I saw around 
me awoke in me a feeling of disquiet, of revolt—to be 
frank, of disgust. I could not hesitate long. Either I 
must wholly submit, and follow the common groove, the 
beaten path, or I must deracinate myself at a single stroke, 
and get away from everyone and everything, even at the 
risk of losing many things dear to my heart. I chose the 
latter course. I plunged head first into the “ German 
Ocean ” ; it purified and regenerated me; and when at 
length I emerged from its waters, I found myself an 
Occidental, and an Occidental I have always remained. 

(“ Voilil le qros mot Idche," comments de Vogiie—“ Occi¬ 
dental .”) 

It seems convincing—yet I am conscious of a desire to 
cry for more light upon the temperamental causes of 
Turgenev’s exile. Other great Russian authors suffered 
infinitely more than he; but they stayed. And they 
stayed because, in spite of all, Russia was still Russia to 
them. Did Turgenev unconsciously anticipate Ibsen, and 
was it the artist in him demanding equanimity in order to 
create that drove him out of his own country ? Or was 
his departure due simply to a revolt of outraged senti¬ 
ments ? In the latter case our estimate of the man would 
be somewhat lowered. Whatever the truth of the matter, 
it appears to me quite possible that the disadvantages of 
his exile outweighed the advantages. This voluntary 
banishment certainly intensified that pervading melancholy 
and that inflexible reserve which have operated against 
the popularity of his novels among Western readers. To 
some extent it even interfered with his productiveness. 
Of Paris he once said: “ It is impossible for me to work 


here.” During the whole of his maturity he was a 
wanderer, without a hearth. He led a life of restaurants. 
He had acquaintances with whom he was on very familiar 
terms, and who liked and admired him immensely—the 
Viardots, Flaubert, de Goncourt, Daudet, and doubtless 
others in Germany and England—but had this pseudo- 
Occidental a single veritable friend outside Russia ? Did 
he ever, in spite of his marvellous conversational powers, 
so freely exercised, ever fully reveal himself to his “ French 
circle ” ? For myself, I suspect not. He was lonely, this 
man to whom all the most exalted doors in western Europe 
were open. He continually regretted his original sacrifice. 
For ever haunted by obscure racial longings, he retired 
within himself and became a mystery. As with many 
talkative men, his secret thoughts were his own. 

What, other than Russia, were the things that lay next 
his heart ? There was sport, we know. At the age of 
fifty-five he speaks, in a letter to Flaubert, of “my bound¬ 
less passion for sport, the only pleasure which is left to me.” 
He had made a definite appointment to meet Flaubert at 
Croisset; but “a very pleasant fellow, called Bullock” 
(who “possessed the finest partridge shooting in the whole 
of England”), had invited him to go and “kill moun¬ 
tains of partridges ” ; and though he would probably 
not be able to accept the invitation, there was a possibility 
of his doing so; therefore Flaubert must kindly postpone 
the appointment, on the chance. “There is something 
shocking,” he observes, “in an old greybeard like myself 
crossing the sea twice in order to pour a lot of lead into a 
lot of partridges.” As a sportsman Turgenev certainly 
had the large grandiose manner of Dumas p'ere. He must 
have been the sort of sportsman to whom keepers, so prone 
to scoff, pay the homage of their sincere respect. He 
resembled Dumas, too, though one might easily not have 
suspected it, on another point: an intense predilection for 
the feminine. This man who was never married remarked 
at Flaubert’s dinner-table, when Flaubert and de Goncourt 
were contesting the importance of love to an author, that 
his existence was “ saturated with femininity” : 

With me, neither books nor anything whatever in the 
world could take the place of woman. How can I make 
that plain to you ‘r I find it is only love which produces 
a certain expansion of the being, that nothing else gives 
. . . eh “ Listen ! When quite a young man I once had 
a mistress, a miller’s girl in the neighbourhood of St. 
Petersburg, whom I used to see when out hunting. She 
was charming, very fair, with a flash of the eye rather 
common among us. She would accept nothing from me. 
But one day she said to me: “You must give me a present.” 

“ What is it you want ? ” 

“ Bring me some scented soap from St. Petersburg.” 

I brought her the soap. She took it, disappeared, came 
back blushing, and murmured, offering me her hands, 
delicately scented: 

“ Kiss my hands—like you kiss the hands of ladies in 
drawing rooms at St. Petersburg.” 

I threw myself on my knees—and, you know, that was the 
finest moment of my life. 

We owe this histoire to the de Goncourt Journal, which 
from 1872 to 1883 is full of references to Turgenev. 
Some of the best things in that famous but untranslatable 
collection of curios were gathered from Turgenev. But 
even the all-embracing Journal, to which nothing came 
amiss, is silent or nearly so on the supreme question: 
Turgenev’s methods of work and the origin and growth of 
that consummate skill which places him in one respect 
above all other novelists. Guns and women: he would 
discuss these. What of writing, and those intimate details 
about actual pen-work which, as in the case of Stevenson, 
must always fascinate the admirers of a great literary 
artist? In eleven years Turgenev seems to have men¬ 
tioned this matter to de Goncourt only once. Here is the 
passage: 

“ In order to work I must have winter, a frost such as we 
have in Russia, an astringent cold, the trees all covered 
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with crystals, then. . , . Bat I work still better in 
aatamn, you know; on days when there is no wind, no 
wind at all, and the ground is elastic and the air has a taste 
of wine. My place- -it is a little wooden house with a 
garden full of yellow acacias—we have no white acacia. 
I11 the autumn the earth is covered with pods, which 
crackle when you tread on them, and the air is filled with 
mocking-birds . . . yes, shrikes. In there, all alone. ...” 

Turgeneff did not finish, but a contraction of the hands 
closed over his chest told us of the joy and intoxication of 
the brain which he experienced in that little corner of old 
Russia. 

There is not much substance in this. A solitary passage 
in Pavlonsky’s Souvenirs is rather better: 

I have various plans in my head [said Turgenev], but 
I can do nothing; and the saddest part of it is that work 
is no longer a joy to me. Once I liked to work as one 
likes to caress a woman. I experienced a veritable pleasure 
in dreaming over a work or correcting it. When I was 
writing I wanted no society. I isolated myself on my 
estates. There I had a little room in the outbuildings, 
something like a peasant's cabin, furnished only with a 
deal table and a chair; and there I used to work fairly well 
for months at a time. Often I would carry on literary 
make-believes with great zest. When I was writing 
Fathers and Children I kept Bazarov’s diary. If I read 
a new book, if I met an interesting man, if there occurred 
any important political or social event, I always described 
the thing in the diary from Bazarov’s point of view. The 
result was a large and very curious volume. Unfortunately, 
I have lost it. Someone borrowed it to read and never 
returned it. 

This is interesting, but it is like a crumb to the 
ravenous. The man must inevitably have had a passion 
for technique and all the thousand and one niceties of 
form. He must have spent years in the sedulous cultiva¬ 
tion of the craftsman in himself. The author of a miracle 
like On the Eve may be born, but he is also made. In the 
matter of condensation alone Turgenev was unique among 
the great literary artificers. He could say more in a 
chapter of two thousand words than any other novelist 
that ever lived. What he accomplishes again and again 
in a book of sixty thousand words, Tolstoi could not have 
accomplished under a quarter of a million. His genius 
for choosing the essential and discarding everything else, 
was simply unparalleled. What Ibsen did for European 
drama, Turgenev did for European fiction: he uttered the 
last word of pure artistry. And it is precisely of his life 
as a practical working novelist that we know nothing, or 
next to nothing. 

Our information about his literary opinions is scarcely 
less meagre, and may be set out in a few lines. It is 
strange that Turgenev, whose work marks him as a hater 
of exaggeration in any form, was an enthusiastic admirer 
of Dickens. He put Dickens above Balzac, and was never 
tired in his praise. He did not care for the author of Eugenie 
Grandet. “ Balzac,” he is stated to have remarked, “ is an 
ethnographer, not an artist.” It is absurd, but there is 
criticism in it. Turgenev’s reported adverse dicta about 
his contemporaries—Flaubert, Daudet, de Goneourt—are 
probably in the main apocryphal. That his critical ideals 
remained fluid to the end is proved by his appreciation 
of de Maupassant. La Maison Tellier enchanted him. 
Among his own books he preferred First Love, of which 
he said his father was the hero. He considered that A 
Sportsman's Sketches, with certain exceptions, showed him 
at his weakest. There is a diversity of view as to the 
order of excellence in his novels. Mr. Edward Garnett 
would possibly put On the Eve first, and I could not dis¬ 
agree with him. The Vicomte de Vogiie unhesitatingly 
gives the palm to A House of Gentlefolk. Certainly the 
epilogue to that book and the love scene in Chapter 
XXXIV. are unforgettable art. Yet, when I reflect upon 
the mass of Turgenev’s work, not these, but the sketch 
entitled “Byezhin Prairie,” in A Sports/nan’s Sketches, 
stands out most prominent. The picture of the pony-boys 


by their watch-fire discussing ghosts—their artless talk, 
the effect and mystery of night, the ultimate dawn and 

sunrise.when a thing is supreme there is nothing 

to be said. 

m. 

It seems to me that the e are three reasons why Turgenev, 
despite the unaffected and zealous support everywhere 
extended to him by men of letters, should have failed to 
grip the public as Tolstoi and even Dostoievsky have 
gripped it. The first is, that as an artist he has hardly a 
fault; in particular, he never showed the least inclination to 
either flamboyance or vulgarity. He was always restrained 
and refined. Now the public may, and generally does, 
admire a great artist. But it begins (and sometimes ends) 
by admiring him for the wrong things. Shakespeare is 
more highly regarded for his philosophy than for his 
poetry, as the applause at any performance of “ Hamlet ” 
will prove. Balzac conquers by that untamed exuberance 
and those crude effects of melodrama which are the least 
valuable parts of him. And it is natural that people who 
concern themselves with art only in their leisure moments, 
demanding from it nothing but a temporary distraction, 
should prefer the obvious to the recondite, and should 
walk regardless of beauty unless it forces itself upon 
their attention by means of exaggerations and advertise¬ 
ment. The public wants to be struck, hit squarely in the 
face; then it will take notioe. Most of the great artists, 
by chance or design, have performed that feat. But 
Turgenev happens not to have done so. Look through all 
his work, and 1 doubt if you will find a scene which in the 
theatrical sense could be called “ powerful.” There is no 
appeal by force to the soul; no straining, no grandilo¬ 
quence, no distortion; nothing but the flawless chastity of 
perfect art. His best books are like an antique statue, 
and their beauty, instead of delivering a blow, steals 
towards you and mildly penetrates the frame. As well 
expect the public to admire the Venus de Milo as to 
admire On the Eve. Refinement is mistaken for coldness, 
and restraint for mediocrity. And so it will ever be. 

Yet Turgenev, it may be said, is popular in Russia— 
why not also in the West? This brings me to the second 
point. A work of art will sometimes triumph for reasons 
neither artistic nor inartistic, but by means of the moral 
ideas upon which it happens to be founded. Every work 
of art must have a moral basis, and Turgenev’s novels 
have a moral basis beyond the ordinary. They are the 
muffled but supreme utterance of a nation’s secret desire. 
But what is that to the West ? The West cannot feel 
what Russia feels—cannot even intellectually comprehend 
the profound surge of emotion which barely agitates the 
surface of that giant’s life. It is nothing to the West, for 
instance, that ‘ ‘ the chief figure of On the Eve, Elena, 
foreshadows and stands for the rise of young Russia in 
the sixties ” ; but it is everything to Russia, with her ears 
sensitive to catch the least echo of her own scarce- 
whispered aspirations. The proportion of readers who 
appreciate the artistic significance of Turgenev is as small 
in Russia as in France and England; but every literate 
east of the Baltic can, and does, grasp his moral signifi¬ 
cance. Here lies the difference between Turgenev and 
Tolstoi. Apart from his fiery vehemence, which compels 
attention, Tolstoi has the advantage over Turgenev in the 
race for popularity, because the moral basis of his work is 
less exclusively Russian, and nearer the universal. The 
inner meaning of Anna Karenina is plain to every country. 
The lessons of War and Peace need no searching. The 
Kreutzer Sonata would apply itself as well to Salt Lake 
City as to Moscow. Tolstoi speaks to humanity, Turgenev 
to Russia. But for all that Tolstoi is the lesser artist. 

The third reason against Turgenev’s general acceptance 
in the West is that Russia has something about her of the 
Orient, and that Turgenev had the Oriental melancholy 
and other attributes intensified to a special degree. Far 
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from being completely occidentalised, as he imagined, the 
tinge and texture of his mind never abated their original 
quality. Oriental he was born, and (unlike Tolstoi, again) 
Oriental he remained. Though he preached an evangel, it 
was not an evangel of revolt and attack; rather an evangel 
of vague and quiescent hope, with dreamy eyes upon the 
furthest future. “ Russian writers,” says the Vicomte de 
Vogue, “ by reason as much of the circumstances in which 
they are placed as by the particular turn of their genius, 
do not openly attack; they neither argue nor declaim; they 
depict without arriving at a conclusion, and appeal more 
to pity than to anger.” It is just the qualities of melan¬ 
choly, inoondusiveneae, and patient inactive faith which 
do not commend themselves to the Western mind, com¬ 
paratively so strenuous, eager, and restive under abuses. 
We can neither understand nor sympathise with this policy 
of waiting and meditation. With us, to think is to act, 
and to act is to fight. When Uvar Ivanovitch answers the 
question: “Will there be men among ns?” by “ flourish¬ 
ing his fingers and fixing his enigmatical stare into the far 
distance,” we chafe, we get angry. We feel the need of a 
watchword and a battle-cry. The true Russian does not. 

From such deep-seated causes Turgenev’s novels fail— 
at any rate, partially—in their moral suasion over the 
Western mind. Absolute resignation we could compre¬ 
hend, and open rebellion we oould approve; but a sad, 
uneasy something between the two leaves us cold and 
puzzled. Turgenev, I fancy, was aware of the racial 
defect, and aware also- that Tolstoi had it not. Perhaps 
it was this knowledge which caused him to send across 
Europe to Tolstoi that pathetic and moving document. 

“ Very dear L6on Nikolaievitch,” the missive ran,—“ It 
is a long time since I wrote to you. I was then, and I am 
now, on mv deathbed. I cannot recover; there is no longer 
the least chance of it. I am writing to you expressly to tell 
you how happy I have been to be ycur contemporary, and 
to make you a last urgent prayer. My friend, return to 
literary work. This gift has come to you from there 
whence everything comes to us. Ah! how happy I should 
be if I oould know that you would listen to my prayer! 
. . . My friend, great writer of our Russian land, hear 
my prayer. Let me know if this letter reaches you. I 
clasp you for the last time to my heart—you and all 
yours. ... I can write no more. ... I am tired.” 

E. A. B. 


Things Seen. 

1.30, October 31st, 1899. 

At half-past one, when I stepped out into the street, the 
calamity met me. It was sudden as lightning. Some¬ 
thing terrible had happened. The air was charged with 
awe. Anxiety, grief, horror, anger, stood plain on every 
face, and there facing me was the big, black-lettered 
lacard: “ Great Disaster — British Column Captured 
y Boers.” The staring announcement provoked no 
comment, no interchange of views. Men struggled for 
the papers, read the news, then stood rigid, aghast, gazing 
at the placard: “ British Column Captured by the Boers.” 
It was inconceivable. But there, in the autumn sunshine, 
flared the placards, a dozen of them, varying in wording, 
but all crying the calamity: “ Two Thousand Shot or Taken 
Prisoners.” Everywhere the same sight met me. Every¬ 
body held a paper. Some read as they walked, others 
stopped in doorways; but on every face was the same 
amazement, as if to say—“ The incredible has happened.” 
We kept the thing to ourselves, that was the strange part 
of it. Talk would come later; but the first shock, like all 
great shocks, was individual, personal, incommunicable. 
1 went into a restaurant to lunch. Outside stood a group 
of a dozen men — silent, tight-lipped, gazing at the 


E lacards. Within, the customary babble of talk was 
ushed. The place was thronged, but every man was 
silent, reading a paper propped before him, food neglected. 
I read, too—read this: 

A xnr OF ROYAL IRISH FUSILIERS EMPLOYED AS 
HOSPITAL ORDERLY CAME IN UNDER FLAG OF TRUCE 
WITH A LETTER FROM THE SURVIVORS OF THE COLUMN 
AND ASKED FOR ASSISTANCE TO BURY THE DEAD. 

Flag of truce—letter—survivors—to bury the dead. The 
woms stabbed. They swam before the eyes. For a 
moment I felt the futility of going on with the minor 
affairs of life. Before this calamity all else seemed 
trivial. . . . Then somebody said to the waiter: “ Baked 
apple-dumpling, please ”; and in another column of the 
paper my eye caught the announcements of new books : 
Shall I Slay My Brother Boer ? and Christian Mysticism: 
being the Bampton Lecture for 1899 . Demy 8 co. . . . 


The Note of Love. 

A moment ago, as I sat at my window watching the 
cheerless darkness fill the cold, eerie square, a little child— 
a ragged, pinched mite—went by, wailing with a thin, 
most lamentable cry, and by a strange freak my mind sped 
from the city and its chill to a scene in the far Highlands. 

I had worked with the shepherds separating the ewes 
from their lambs, and now sat upon a knoll close by 
watching and listening. The bereaved ewes straggled 
over the heather—a spectacle pitiable and forlorn. Not 
a head went down to nibble, and the sad brown eyes 
of the beasts sought vacantly for the stolen lambs that 
were penned in the fank. The solemn immensity of the 
Highland scene was vibrant with innumerable sorrows— 
an untiring, tearless, poignant lamentation; it was like 
human despair past thought, pain past all assuaging. 
At the edge individual “meh-mehing” was distinguishable 
in long pathetic quavers, but from the heart of the flock 
the sound was as an organ’s, resonant and loftily passionate. 

At last the shepherds were driving home their flocks of 
stricken mothers, and, past where I stood, went to their 
accustomed ground—a doleful lot of blackfaces. The 
stolid shepherd stalked behind; the collies yelped, gal- 
lopped “ oot bye wide” and “backed in ahint”; and, 
despite the menace of the dogs, the ewes made reluctant 
progress. Ever they turned their sad, speckled faces to 
the fank, and “mehed” a dismal mourning with mouths 
gauntly open. Thus, with persistent looking back, and 
wailing from dry, sore hearts, they stood till the barking 
collies at their noses forced them on again. 

I watched the flock till it passed from view, and, ere 
the sound of it had died away, a mincing, eager crunching 
on the bridle-path beside me called my attention. It was 
a weak, sickly-like, black-faced lammie trotting on the 
gravel. Its mouth gaped with panting, and every few 
yards it stopped to cry a long, thin, trembling cry. 

I suppose it was the likeness of the baby’s and the 
laminins cries, the unerring note of love, that associated 
in my mind just now the city and the hillside. 


A Scripture Lesson. 

The first question asked was, “What was the Bible 
originally written in ? ” 

“ Ink,” was the prompt reply. 

We then listened for some moments to a catalogue of 
our follies, the idiocy of boyhood, and so forth. At last 
we resumed. 

“ Tell them,” the master said to the head boy of the 
class, “ what the Bible was written in.” 

“Blood,” sounded forth through the room. 

Our Scripture lesson ended there for the time, and with 
a magnificent injustice the whole class was made to suffer 
for those two answers. 
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The Amateur Critic, 

[From time to time we receive letters from correspondents in 
praise or disapproval of books new and old. In future, for 
awhile, we propose to put a page of the Academy at the service 
of the unprofessional critic. To this page we also invite our 
readers to contribute remarks on striking ■ or curious passages 
which they may meet with in their ordinary reading. No 
communication, we would point out, must exceed 300 words .] 

Defoe on the Boer War. 

Probably very few readers of the Academy know Defoe’s 
poem “ The Spanish Descent,” published when the 
nation was agitated by the failure of Sir George Rooke 
to bombard Cadiz. Therein Defoe gently ridiculed the 
undue expectations of victory that had been formed, and 
pointed out that the reverse was of a temporary kind. 
Although the circumstances were so different from those 
which have occurred this week in South Africa, yet many 
of Defoe’s lines seem curiously applicable to the present 
moment. May I show this ? 

Long had this Nation been amus’d in vain 
With Posts from Portugal and News from 8j>aiii. 

With Ormond's Conquests, and the Fleets success, 

And Favours from the Moore at Maccaness. 

The learned Mob bought Compasses and Scales, 

And every Barber knew the Pay of Cities, 

Show’d us the Army here, and there the Fleet, 

Here the Troops Land, and there the Foes Retreat. . . . 
But still they counted Spoils without the Cost, 

And still the News esme faster than the Post. . . . 

And now the Farce is Acting o’er again, 

The meaning of our Mischiefs to explain; 

The Learned Mob O'er-read, in Arms and Law, 

The Cause of their Miscarriages foresaw. 

Tell us the Loytering Minutes were Mispent 
Too long a going, and too few that went. 

Exalt the Catalonian Garrison, 

The new made Works, the Platform and the Town : 

Tell us it was impossible to Land, 

And all their Batteries sunk into the Sand. . . . 

The disproportion^ Force they Banter too, 

The Ships too many, and the Men too few. . . . 

From hence thro’ France the Welcome Tidings fly, 

To mock his ancient Sire with mushroom Joy. 

Raptures possess the ambitious Heads of France, 

And Golden Hopes their new Designs advance. 

Now they Consult to Crush the World ageu, 

And talk of rifling Christendom for Men. . . . 

In vain great Princes mighty Things Invent, 

While Heaven retains the Power to prevent. 

He that to General Mischief makes pretence, 

Should first know how to Conquer Providence. . . , 
Disaster swells the Blood, and Spleen the Face; 

And ripens them for glorious Things apace. . . . 

Life’s the best Gift that Nature can bestow; 

The first that we receive, the last which we forego : 

And he that’s vainly Prodigal of Blood, 

Forfeits his Sense to do his Cause no good. 

All Desperation’s the Effect of Fear; 

('oarage is Temper, Valour can't despair. . . . 

I may add that Sir George Rooke captured some rich 
galleons shortly after he had retired from Cadiz, and turned 
the public disappointment into calm jubilation. 

W. 


Mr. Murray Gilchrist’s Earlier Work. 

Literature has many surprises, and one of the most 
pleasant is the chance discovery of an unknown, if not 
unsuspected, faculty in one of our heroes. If, as it is to 
be feared, the earlier stories of Mr. R. Murray Gilchrist 
are but little known, then there are not a few who have a 
great pleasure in store for them. There are some, indeed, 
who have carefully followed his work since the publication 
of Passion the Plaything in 1890, and who week by 


week scanned the columns of the National Observer for 
those weird creations which occasionally appeared above 
his name. Rut it is to be regretted that Frangipanni 
and The Stone Dragon, and Other Stories, are the delight 
of only such a limited few. In the last-named of 
these hooks one is sometimes reminded of Poe, though. 
Poe never paid much heed to finish; and finish, with atten¬ 
tion to detail, is one of Mr, Gilchrist’s happiest qualities. 
Like Poe’s, his stories are often without clue as to date or 
locality, but one does not seek to know when or where 
the events occurred; for if, it is a tale of witchcraft or 
sorcery it becomes a reality in that land of nowhere. 
When he gives a date he does something more by adapting 
his style to that of the, period (which never seems later 
than 1800, though it is as often in the seventeenth century), 
and he brings one into contact with the time by a dozen 
ingenious devices, such as the mention of a book just 
published, or the allusion to an obsolete custom or an 
article of ancient dress. What could he more admirable 
than the beginning of “The Writings of Althea Swarth- 
moor,” one of the most remarkable pieces in the volume : 

A portrait of Althea Swarthmoor hangs in the library of 
the House with Eleven Staircases. She is depicted (by 
Kneller’s brush) as a tall, thin woman of about thirty, 
somewhat sallow in the matter of complexion, and with 
deerhound eyes. Her crisp black hair is drawn plainly 
from an admirably arched brow, and there is a perplexed 
look about her lips. 

This single example must suffice, but it will serve to 
show how the author takes one by the hand at once, how 
he fixes the date with Kneller’s name, and suggests in the 
House with Eleven Staircases a tale of unhappy love of the 
woman with the “ deerhound eyes.” 

E. Rogers. 


“ No. 5 John Street.” 

What is the subtle secret that counts for success in a 
novel? What induces the public to clamour for one 
especial book to the exclusion of so many others ? W T hy 
has No. 5 John Street been the record selling book of the 
year ? There.can be only one answer to these questions, 
is the exclamation that rings in my ears. The merit of a 
book proclaims its popularity, and its abounding merit 
takes the public by storm. 

In my humble estimate of a book which has had such a 
remarkable success, I must deny its remarkable merits; as 
a novel I cannot even grant it ordinary excellence. In the 
first place, its story neither enchants nor enchains ; there is 
no unity of design in it; it hangs loosely, like a thread¬ 
bare coat, on a peg of socialistic theories. It is uneven, 
disjointed, and disappointing. It neither enlivens nor 
harrows, and the tragedy which ends it cannot enlist 
sympathy or strike awe. The scenes of the novel may be 
tinged with probability. There may he houses which 
partially resemble No. 5 John Street; but the people 
who inhabit it can have no existence in the realms of fact. 
And although these are drawn with a bold distinctness 
and vivid colouring, their lives and actions lack impressive¬ 
ness and interest. A master hand might have woven a 
strong, harmonious story about these characters: Mr. 
Whiteing has only lodged them in his hook and left them 
there to wander about without purpose or method. 

This hook is one of those novels with a purpose ; a 
purpose to denounce ills, to rail at social inequalities 
and to awaken sympathy for thoso who labour under 
cruel and hard conditions. These diffuse interpola¬ 
tions may he useful and praiseworthy, but when they 
cloud a novel to choke its interest, I must unhesitatingly 
assert that the matter is in its wrong place. No. 5 John 
Street may appeal to students of social subjects, but it is 
certainly a most uninteresting and dispiriting novel. 

Isidore G. Ascher. 
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Memoirs of the Moment. 

Cornwall has given very few generals to the British 
Army. It is curious, therefore, that the first victim 
general of the campaign comes from that county— 
the county that is, in other respects, more closely con¬ 
nected than any other in England with the Transvaal. 
Hatt, the home of the Symons family, is well known to 
many a Cornish miner who, balked of tin in his own 
country, has gone to the gold and diamond workings in 
South Africa. In the garden of the old house at Hatt 
General Symons used to be at his happiest, pottering in 
shirt-sleeves among his plants, which he loved to loiter 
among, regarding them affectionately with his solitary eye. 
Hatt is only a few miles over the border of Devon, the 
county of Sir Redvers Buller, who had to hear the bad 
news of the death of Symons when he landed on Tuesday 
at Cape Town. 


Whin the names of the fallen in South Africa are scanned 
from day to day, many an eve stays its descent of the news 
column when it comes to the end of the list of officers. 
Yet the more inquisitive or interested will discover among 
the dead in the ranks the names of families of position 
and importance. Take one case. The name of Trooper 
Hubert Joseph Wolseley appears in the final list of the 
dead at Elands Laagte. This mere trooper, whose portrait 
appears in no paper and of whom no line of obituary notice 
has been elsewhere written, was a kinsman of the Com- 
mander-in-Ohief of the British Army. His father, Mr. 
Edward Wolseley, is the younger brother of Sir Charles 
Wolseley, of a long line of baronets. Young Wolseley 
was destined for the Navy, but asthma defeated hu 
ambition. He “ went into the city ”; but the Stock 
Exchange wearied his heart, which was all the while in 
the hunting-field or on the athletic sports ground. 


South Africa seemed an opening. Young Wolseley, 
tall almost beyond his strength, went to Johannesburg and 
took a post in connexion with the mines, which he relin¬ 
quished two or three months ago, believing war inevitable. 
Then there came talk of peace, and the young man’s spirit 
was stirred; he wrote home desponding of his country. 
Then war came; whereupon he penned a letter of high 
spirits at the prospect of fighting among the Imperial 
Light Horse; which, in fact, he aid at Elands Laagte. 
His name was not returned among the dead at first, for his 
body was not found until six days after the fight; and only 
this week did his parents, in their Surrey home, hear for 
certain of their heavy loss. 


The Marquis Townshend was a man of many philan¬ 
thropic ambitions. Very different were they from those 
of his brother-in-law, Sir Redvers Buller, who would find, 
when he landed at Cape Town, a cable announcing also 
his wife’s loss of her brother. The Marquis Townshend 
was a supporter of People’s Open Spaces, and an opponent 
of public-houses. Once he started a newspaper to 
Hatter his projects; but it was the saddest of his 
experiences. The public did not buy the paper; and the 
dismissal of its editor led to an action against Lord 
Townshend, which Lord Townshend lost, but which 
established a precedent for dismissed editors in their 
demands for a “ notice ” of several months as “ a custom 
of the trade.” 


Miss Florence Marrtat, who has died in Bayswater 
this week, bore a name that has been adored by succes¬ 
sive generations of schoolboys. Captain Marryat, R.N., 
C.B. (his titles are lost in his fame as a story-teller), had a 
large family; and his daughter Florence was only sixteen, 
and therefore much too young, when she became the wife 


of Captain Ross Church. When nursing her children 
through a fever she wrote her first novel—her first of 
some seventy novels! That they had a certain vogue their 
number suggests; that half their names are all known to 
any single individual it would be rash to aver. 


Miss Marrtat, who became in course of time Mrs. 
Francis Lean, had a turn for mental speculation. 
Spiritualism became her hobby; and the working-out, if 
that is the word, of religious problems her pastime. She 
adopted the Roman Catholic religion—which made her 
friends smilingly revert for the moment to her old name 
of Mrs. 11 R. Church.” Her life was not an altogether 
tranquil one. Perhaps her activities were rather forced 
upon her by circumstances than undertaken with a light 
heart—her recitations and play-writings and play-actings, 
her lectures, her entertainments, and the aforesaid seventy 
novels. This, at least, shall be her epitaph—she was a 
brave and a busy woman, as became her father’s 
daughter. 


The Bath of Anatey, Austen, Fielding, and Dickens 
had its tribute from Lord Rosebery the other day. Other 
literary associations crowd the memory; but one that is 
perhaps unfamiliar to Lord Rosebery attaches to the name 
of Walter Savage Landor. From Bath it was that Landor 
wrote to Dr. Parr a letter that puts the case of author 
vertut critic exactly as an author might most wish to see it. 
The Anti-Jacobin had attacked a poem of Landor’s, and 
Landor, the man of quarrels, who yet wrote: “ I strove 
with none, for none was worth my strife,” tells Dr. Parr 
in one sentence that if he discovers the critic it will be at 
the expense of the oritic’s skin, but adds in the next that 
he lets such insults pass. “ Who,” says he, “ would stop 
a cloud that overshadows his garden ? The cloud is tran¬ 
sitory ; the garden blooms. Thank God, I have a mind 
more alive to kindness than to contumely. The statue of 
Memnon is insensible to the sands that blow against it, 
but answers in a tender tone to the first touches of the 
sun.” And then he turns to what is, after all, a real 
trouble, “ now much more painful and more lasting ”—the 
death of a friend: 

Poor lamb! poor lamb! Poor little Elizabeth and 
her divine mother! What hours have I passed with this 
virtuous oouple, never, never, to return. In vain have I 
tried every species of amusement. Her image rises up 
everywhere before me. Did she not treat me as a brother P 
Did she ever call me by more than one name P The sound 
of Walter was the sweetest of sounds. 


Rarely can 'an author read with equanimity a hostile 
notice of his book. But Mr. Hichens, without a pang, 
one imagines, can read a depreciation in an important 
daily paper beginning: “ About The Slave our opinion 
is quite clear. Neither plot, nor style, nor feeling delight 
us one jot” Neither is one of two, not three; it is, 
moreover, disjunctive, and will not take a plural verb. 
This explanation of our grammatic criticism seems, at any 
rate, needed by the writer of the notice. 


From an interesting article on his friend the late Grant 
Allen, which Mr. Lang contributes to the Daily Newt, we 
take this passage: “ As an instance of his kind temper, I 
remember that he showed me proof-sheets of a novel in 
which I appeared as the villain. The personal portrait 
(apart from my series of heartless crimes) was flattering, 
but recognisable ; and, at my request (for it could only 
cause gossip), the villain was altered out of all possibility 
of recognition. ‘The body is yours,’ he said, ‘but the 

soul is the black soul of-.’ The soul appeared to me 

to be that of the common miscreant of romance. However, 
Mr. Allen took very considerable trouble to make the body 
unrecognisable.” 
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Studies in Contemporary Style. 

III.—The Gaudy Manner. 

Mr. Kruger himself cannot be a victim of any such 
delusions , nor yet his brother President at Bloemfontein, 
who has so rashly taken up his cause .— The Daily Tele¬ 
graph. 

There is a doable negative in this sentence; but that is 
not the error to which we would draw attention. The 
typical error lies in the phrase his brother President. 
“Brother” is used as an adjective; the word, therefore, 
in a scrutiny of the phrase, may be left out; and then we 
have his President. Now, Mr. Steyn is not Mr. Kruger’s 
president, and thus the possessive pronoun is absurd. 

The same reasoning applies to a phrase in another 
newspaper: Lord Salisbury and his colleague statesmen. The 
writer means “ Lord Salisbury and his colleagues.” The 
statesmen are not the property of the Prime Minister. 

This is so clear that the typical error of this week may 
not seem worth discussing; but it is desirable to consider 
the matter. Often a breach of grammar springs from an 
intellectual frailty. It does in the cases which have been 
cited. Euphony and resonance are sometimes qualities 
pleasant in themselves; but when they are achieved at the 
cost of accuracy they are not more attractive than the 
inharmonious gauds with which yokels are bedecked at 
fairs. The writers in the Daily Telegraph seem to have the 
utmost difficulty in stating a fact plainly. They must 
needs, as it were, put it into a kaleidoscope, and make it 
appear to be something more than it is. Even as Mr. 
Steyn is not merely President of the Orange Free State, 
but also a brother of Mr. Kruger, so a man who has been 
fishing in the Thames, or elsewhere, is a “ piscator,” or 
“ a disciple of Old Isaac,” or “ an individual who pursues 
the contemplative cult." Any fox-hunter whom there is 
occasion to mention is “a Nimrod”; and the twelfth of 
August begins “ The Carnival of St. Grouse.” Still, the 
people of England seem to consider the style of the Daily 
Telegraph very fine indeed. E. H. 


Correspondence. 

An Author’s Complaint. 

Sir, —Before purchasing the copyright of A Woman of 
the Commune from Messrs. F. V. White & Co. we specially 
approached them with reference to a change in the title, 
and it was only on the understanding that they on their 
part had no reason to anticipate the author would object 
to such change that we concluded our negotiations with 
them. The original title was not suitable for our class of 
readers, and for that reason, and not to make the book 
appear as new, we stipulated for its alteration. We have 
not to our knowledge received from or heard anything of 
a protest from Mr. Henty on this matter prior to seeing his 
allusion to the same in the letter from him you published. 

As to the titles of two books by Mr. Henty following his 
name on our title-page, these were simply inserted in the 
same manner that we usually insert the titles of one or 
more books, previously issued by an author, when pub¬ 
lishing another work by the same writer.—We are, &c., 

S. W. Partridge & Co. 


Sir, —Mr. Henty’s letter on what tricks may be played 
under an author’s name leads me to mention a grievance 
of my own as to a book now beyond my control. Some 
time ago I sold the copyright of it to a publishing con¬ 
cern mown as the Sunday School Union. Last season, 
without my knowledge, it was brought out under another 
title, with an alteration of the preface and the omission of 
one chapter, both of which passages involved the old title, 
the evident intention being to make this pass for a new 
book. As soon as I found out that a book was selling 


under a title chosen without even the courtesy of consult¬ 
ing the author, I protested—in vain. I am informed by 
publishers that sum passing off of old books for new ones 
is quite contrary to the custom of the trade, and by 
lawyers that I might succeed in restraining such tampering 
with my work. I trust, at least, it will be understood 
how I am no party to a trick which seems a bad lesson 
for Sunday-schools.— I am, &c., A. R. Hope. 


Miss Braddon’s Publishers. 

Sir, —Our attention has been called to a paragraph in 
last week’s Academy in which allusion is made to an 
announcement that, for the future, “ Miss Braddon is to 
publish through Messrs. Downey & Co.” As this announce¬ 
ment appears likely to mislead both “ the trade ” and the 
public, we shall be obliged if you will allow us space to 
state, on the authority of Miss Braddon herself, that she 
has not the smallest intention of publishing her novels 
through the agency of any other house than our own. 

On our advice, and following the example set by other 
popular authors and well-known publishers, Miss Braddon 
has arranged for the issue in sixpenny reprints of certain 
of her novels through Messrs. Downey & Co. These six¬ 
penny issues are, of course, a thing apart from all the 
ordinary and more expensive editions 01 Miss Braddon’s 
works, which now bear, and which will continue to bear, 
“ the imprimatur ” of your obedient servants, 

Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., Ltd. 


Lane v. Walter. 

Sir, —A paragraph appeared in the Academy of October 
28 stating mat the Publishers’ Association had “ taken up 
the matter of Mr. Lane’s appeal in the case of Walter v. 
Lane,” and that “ Mr. Augustine Birrell and Mr. Scrutton 
were the counsel chosen by the Publishers’ Association.” 

Will you kindly allow me to state, on behalf of the 
Association, that this information is inaccurate in both 
particulars. The Association rendered Mr. Lane some 
assistance in obtaining counsel’s opinion, but beyond this 
they have taken no part in the matter.—I am, &c., 

The Publishers’ Association, Wm. Poulten, 

Stationers’ Hall, London, E.C. Secretary. 


The Dragon-Fly and the Reviewer. 

Sir, — In his interesting article entitled “English 
Satirists ” your reviewer says Moore’s satiric pieces are 
“gay and stinging as dragon-flies.” It is a charming 
simile, but incorrect. Dragon-flies do not sting, they bite, 
and that pretty sharply, with beautiful, powerful jaws. 
I venture to think your reviewer could still keep his 
simile and yet give the dragon-fly his due.—I am, &e., 

E. Catharine Allen. 


A Protest. 

Sir, —I am obliged to your reviewer of my London 
Souvenirs for quoting—though with a view to censure— 
some of the passages of my book I particularly wish to 
impress on the public. But what mischievous goblin led 
him to read (on page 114) “ indulgencing ” for what I 
wrote—viz., “indulging,” and thus justify him in saying 
that my sentences were “ top-heavy ”—whatever that may 
mean? As this is a matter of fact and not of opinion, 
will you kindly publish my protest against the charge of 
coining so barbarous a word as “ indulgencing ” ?—I 
am, &c., C. W. Heckethorn. 

[“Indulgencing” was a misprint. The word appeared 
in the proof as “ indulgency,” and was corrected; but 
error triumphed. Mr. Heckethorn, of course, wrote 
“ indulging.” The top-heaviness of tbe sentence remains.] 
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Split Phrases. 

Sir,—£. H. has been good enough to refer in his second 
article on “ Contemporary Style ” to my letter on the 
“manifold uses of the Adverb,” and I thank him for his 
courteous remarks. 

I am very glad to have elicited from him the admission 
that neither split infinitives nor split indicatives are un¬ 
grammatical : this is a point gained, because, as you will 
see by the letter of Mr. Aymer Yallance, on p. 465, that 
writer tries (unsuccessfully, in my opinion) to show that a 
split infinitive is ungrammatical. 

The accusation now is that both the “ splits ” are 
vulgarisms and do violence to the sense of style. This at 
once brings up the questions: What is a vulgarism ? and 
Who is the judge of style? I assume that E. H. means 
by a vulgarism an expression used commonly by the lower, 
or at least the less educated, part of Society, and rarely, 
if ever, by educated people or good writers. Well, then, 
let us put the matter to the test and confine ourselves for 
the present to the lesser vulgarism. 

My illustration “ I heartily thank ” was taken from the 
Prayer Book, and I think the compilers of that Book 
would not be considered vulgar even in our own day. 
Yet they use “we earnestly repent” and a number of 
similar expressions. I took at random a page in each of 
the following works: Mill’s Logic, Newman’s Apologia, 
Macaulay’s Essays, each author being in his way a master 
of style, and I found split indicatives as follows : Mill, 6; 
Newman, 4; Macaulay, 2. In half a column of a Timet' 
leader I found six, and from your own contributions in the 
number of October 21, I gathered hastily the following: 

“ to be widely exploited ” (infinitive) page 457 
“ is nobly infatuated ” I 

“ does not so much write ” f ” 

“ he not merely insisted ” \ 4fin 

“ he confidently demanded ” i ” 

and nine more I had marked on page 464. Now, in the 
face of these examples, is it wise to insist upon calling the 
splitting of the indicative either vulgar or bad style? 
The fact is, both speakers and writers find that there 
is a distinct advantage to be gained by such an arrange¬ 
ment of the words in a sentence, and insensibly, in spite of 
the purists and pedants, the practice is spreading. It was 
my intention to give the reason for the spread of the 
practice, but this letter has gone beyond the space which 
you may care to allot to this subject: if, however, you will 
allow me in a future number to revert to it, I shall be 
glad to give the reason.—I am, &c., 

Coatham: October 23, 1899. J. W. K. 


Our Prize Competitions. 

Result of No. 6.—New Series. 

This competition has proved so interesting that we are repeating 
it. with a certain modification, as the terms of No. 7 will show. 
We asked for passages of not more than sixty words from English 
prose-writers employing the power of simplicity rather than studied 
elaboration to convey swift, vivid pictures. The difficulty of 
judging has been considerable. For long we were divided between 
this passage from Mr. Kipling’s Many Invention*, sent by Mr. 
E. Bond, Tee Rookery, Eye, Suffolk : 

When the sea-mist veils all, St, Ceoiiia turns a hooded head to the 
sea and sings a song of two words onoe every minute. From the 
land that song resembles the bellowing of a brazen bull; but off 
shore they understand, and the steamers grunt gratefully in answer. 

and this from Vanity Fair, sent by Miss C. Lucas, Xetherfield, 
Upper Tooting : 

No more firing was heard at Brussels—the pursuit rolled miles 
away. Darkness came down on the field and city : and Amelia was 
praying for George, who was lying on his face, dead, with a bullet 
through his heart. 


After mnoh consideration, we have deoided to give the prise to 
Mr. Bond, because fine thongh the Thackeray extraot is, it is less 
in keeping with the terms of the competition. To Mr. Bond a 
cheque for a guinea has, therefore, been sent. 

From the others we pick out these ; 

Geirmund went down clattering from the Hill and stood with his 
oompany. But a man came forth from the other side of the ring, 
and clomb the Hill: he was a redhaired man, rather big, olad in a 
skin coat, and bearing a bow in his hand and a quiver of arrows at 
his back, and a little axe.— From William Morris's “ The Ilmue 
of the Wolfing*." 

[T. B. R., Dulwloh.] 

On shore I could see the glow of the great oamp fire burning 
warmly through the shore-side trees. Someone was singing a dull, 
old, droning sailor’s song, with a droop and a quaver at the end of 
every verse, and seemingly no end to it at all but the patience of 
the singer.— From Robert Louit Steventon's “ Treamre Island." 

[Mrs. W. H. P., Alton.] 

A team of her own horses stopped to drink at a pond on the 
other side of the way. She watched them flouncing into the pool, 
drinking, tossing up their heads, drinking again, the water dribbling 
from their lips in silver shreads. There was another flonnce, and 
they came out of the pond, and turned baok again towards the 
farm.— From Thermal Hardy's “ Far from the Madding Croird." 

[A. E., Oxford.] 

The altar, save for the five flames of burning inoense, was bare : 
no ornament, no flower was upon it: only the pure light ascending 
from the corners and from the midst of the altar glowed upon the 
simple, white beauty of the marble, the silver doors of the taber¬ 
nacle, and the great alabaster reredos.— From Vincent Brown's 
“ Two in Captivity." [G. D., Horley.] 

Best of all was to continue to creep up the long Grand Rue to 
the gate of the haute trille, and, passing beneath it, mount to the 
quaint and crooked rampart, with its rows of trees, its quiet 
corners and friendly benches where old women in snch white 
frilled caps and such long gold earrings Bat and knitted or snoozed. 
—From Henry James's “ What Maisie Knew.” 

[M. I., London.] 

Haifa has left off being a fortress and a garrison ; to-day it is all 
workshop and railway terminus. To-day it makes war not with 
bayonets, but with rivets and spindle-glands. Railways run along 
every dusty street, and trains and trucks clank np and down till 
Haifa looks for all the world like Chicago in a turban.— From 
G. lU. Steeven*’* “ With Kitchener to Khartoum." 

[A. R., London.] 

A roomy painted cottage, embowered in fruit trees and forest 
trees, evergreens and honeysuckles; rising many-coloured from 
amid shaven grass-plots, flowers struggling in through the very 
windows ; under its long projecting eaves nothing but garden tools 
in methodic piles (to screen them from rain), and seats where, 
especially on summer nights, a king might have wished to sit and 
smoke, and call it his .—From Carlyle's “ Sartor Resartns." 

[J. A. S. B., Edinburgh.] 

I cannot call it colour, it was conflagration. Purple, and crimson, 
and scarlet, like the curtains of God's Tabernacle, the rejoicing trees 
sank into the valley in showers of light, every separate leaf quiver¬ 
ing with buoyant and burning life ; each, as it turned to reflect, or 
to transmit the sunbeam, first a torch and then an emerald.— From 
Ruthin's “ Modern Painters'' 

[A. D., Shrewsbury.] 

Setting Venice, where the faint-red Doge’s palaoe was like the 
fading of another sunset north-westward of the glory along the 
hills. Venice dropped lower and lower, breasting the waters, until 
it was a thin line in air. The lice was broken and ran in dots, 
with here and there a pillar standing on opal sky. At last the top¬ 
most campanile sank.— From G. Meredith's “ Beauchamp’s Career." 

[E. T. P., Streatham.] 

A light breeze, brisk and fresh, blew the land clear; only little 
patches of the morning mist hung torn and ragged about the furze- 
bushes. The forest was still densely veiled, but the sun was up, 
the larks afloat; the rains of over-night crisped and Bparkled on 
the grass : there was promise of great weather.— From Maurice 
Hewlett's “ The Forest Lovers.” 

[C. E. H., Richmond.] 

A drove of fishes, painted like the rainbow and billed like parrots, 
hovered up in the shadow of the schooner, and passed clear of it, 
and glinted in the submarine sun. They were beautiful, like birds, 
and their silent passage impressed him like a strain of soDg.— 
From Robert Louis Stevenson’s “ Ebb-tide'' 

[Mrs. R. M., Glendevon.] 

The water from its prolonged agitation is beaten, not into mere 
creaming foam, but into masses of accumulated yeast, which hang 
in ropes and wreaths from wave to wave, and where one curls over 
to break, form a festpon like a drapery from its edge.— From “ The 
Ruthin Reader." [R. C., Richmond.] 
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Sown at the Forte Bonge the Hnaaan entered at a trot, trumpeter* 
Bounding the regimental march, while the crowd broke into frantio 
cheering, and tear-choked voioee bleeaed them, and tear-stained faces 
were raised to the hard, bright sky, burnished with a fiercer radianoe 
where the sun hung over the smoking Meudon woods, like a disk of 
polished copper.— From R. If”. Chambers'! 1 Athet of Empire .” 

[N. S, Stratford-on-Avon.] 

Replies received also from: H. H., Birmingham ; H. W. F., Cork; 
G. W., London j G. R., Aberdeen; J. A. 0 ., Duddingston ; C. F. S., 
Manchester; B. G., Barnsley; 8. A.. Stoke-on-Trent; J. L., Glas¬ 
gow ; G. M. P., Birmingham ; S. 0 ., Nottingham ; G. B. F., London ; 
T. B., Cheltenham; J. S. A., Ealing; A. D., Shrewsbury ; M. F., 
Northampton; W. 8., Carmunnock ; A. T. G., Malvern; E. B., 
Liverpool ; E. C. A , Norwioh ; L. 0 . J., Edinburgh; W. W. P., Man; 
oheeter. 

Competition No. 7 (New Series). 

No. 7 is an extension of No. 6. We offer a prise of a guinea to 
the contributor sending us the best pictorial passage, not exceeding 
eight lines, from an English poet. 

Bulk. 

Answers, addressed “Literary Competition, The Academy, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.," must reach us not later than the first post 
of Tuesday, November 7. Each answer must be accompanied by 
the ooupon to be found in the first column of p. 524 or it can¬ 
not enter into competition. Competitors sending more than one 
attempt at solution must accompany eaoh attempt with a separate 
ooupon; otherwise the first only will be considered. We wish to 
impress on competitors that the task of examining replies is much 
facilitated when one side only of the paper is written upon. It is 
also important that names and addresses should always be given : 
we cannot oonsider anonymous answers. 


Books Received. 

Week ending Thursday, November 2. 

THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Bern* (P. C.), A Fro. Inquiry into the Origin of the ^O^Norgete) 7/S 

Simpson (W.), The Jonah Legend.. .......(Blobardsj 7/6 

Kuijper (Prof. A.). Calvinism: Six Stone-lectures.(T. & T. Clark) 4/0 

rrr Phvist and fha Trntb i Wil HftmH k. Nnnratfi^ 2 'fl 


Kennedy (W.l. Beasts i Thumb-Nail Studies in Pets 

Botnney (A. IL), Little Village Folk .(BhmMe) 

Wotton (Mabel B.), The Little Brown*. 

Bills (B. 8.1. Two Boys in Wyoming.....(Cassell) 

Gardiner (L.), Sylvia in Flowerland.(Seeley A Co.) 

Woodward (Alice B.), The Oat and the Mouse.(Blaokte) 

Fallon (Bara W. M.1. Animal Alphabet Book. (Allen) 2/6 

Barker (L. Allen), Wee Folk, Good Folk.(Dnokworth) net 6/0 

Preston (Harriet W.l, Tales of Languedoo.(Macmillan) 

The Arabian Nights Entertainments.(Newnes) 15/0 

Ames (Mrs. B-hKeally and Trnly.-(Arnold) 

Park (O. M.), A Book of Birds .^. 

Bay (J. 0.), Danish Fairy and Folk Tales.(Harper A Bros.) 6/0 

Bpettigne (Jane H.), A Pair of Them. 

Adams (Kllinor D.). A Queen Among Girls.(Blaejde) S/6 

Chappell (Jennie), Mignonne. or Miss Patricia’s Pet.(Blackie) 2/0 

Marohant (Bessie), The Girl Captives... (Blackie) 8/6 

Stables (Gordon), Kidnapped by Cannibals.(Blackie) S/6 

Mookler (Geraldine), Tbe Four Miss Whittingtons .(Blaokie) 6/0 

Metcalfe (W. O.J. AU Hands on Deck.(Blackie) S/6 

Ulyeeee, or de Rougemont of Troy .(Methnen) 

In Doort and Out .(Blackie) 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Jackson (N. L.), Association Football... (Newnes) 

Graham P. A.), Mr. Blackbume's Games at Chess. (Longmans) net 7/8 

Davenport (OvriK EngliBh Embroidered Bookbindings...(Kegan Paul) net 10/6 
Gearey (C.). Rural Life.;;L Lon fft ) 

Haalnok (Paul N.), Mounting and Framing Piotnrea......(Cassell) 1.0 

Caillard (Emma M.), Law and Freedom .(Niebet) net 3/8 

Williams (B. C.), The Case for Protection ..(Richards) 

Bell (Mrs. Hugh), Conversational Openings and Endings.. (Arnold) 2/6 

Davidson (Randall T.), Charge to the Clergy of the Diooese of Winchester 

(Macmillan) net 2/6 

The Sunday Magazine, 1899.(Iabistor) 

Good Wordt, 1899 ... 

Peril• and Patriotism .(Oasaeu) 

NEW EDITIONS. 

Almond (H. H.), Christ the Protestant..(Blaokwood) 6/0 

Herbert (George), The Temple.••••■. ; - ■ —••• ■ (Seeley A Co.) S/6 

Moore (C. H.), Development and Character of Gothic Architecture 

(Macmillan) net 18,0 

Foster (M.) and Langley (J. N.), A Course of Elementary Practical 

Phvsiologv and Histology.(Macmillan) 7/6 

Galt (John -, Ringan Gilhaise. . ■—■■■ ...(Greening) 5/0 

Morier (James), The Adventures of Hajji Baba of Ispahan 

(dresham Publishing ( o.) net S/6 

De Morgan (A.), Elementary Illustrations of the Differential and Integral 
Calculus .. (Kegan Paul) 

New Novels are acknowledged elsewhere. 

Announcements. 

Messrs. Methuen will publish in a few days the Italian 
text of Dante’s Divine Comedy. This edition is founded on 
Witte’s minor edition, the text of which has been carefully 
revised by Mr. Paget Toynbee, and it will form a volume of a 
new series of classics wnich Messrs. Methuen are publishing 
under the title of “Methuen’s Standard Library.” This Library 
will contain many masterpieces of literature, and each book 
will he edited with the greatest care by competent scholars. 
As a rule, the volumes will contain introductions and foot¬ 
notes, with long notes in the form of appendices. Prof. Bury’s 
edition of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Homan Empire, the 
seventh and last volume of which is almost ready, forms the 
first work of the Standard Library. 

Special cloth cases for binding the half-yearly volume of 
the Academy can be supplied for 1*. each. The price of the 
bound half-yearly volume is 8». 9 d. Communications should be 
addressed to the Publisher, 43, Chancery-lane. 

J. W. ARROWSMITH’S LIST. 

ARROWSMITH-S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL, H. 

THE WATCHER8. By A. E. W. Mason, Author of 

A "The Court,hip ol Morrloe Buckler." "The Philanderer," "Miranda of the 
Balcony,” 4c. 

THE BROWN GIRLS and Other Sketches. By 

1. R. NEI8H, Author of “The Others—by One of Them,” 4c., 4c. Fcap. 8vo, 

^" e \*ery lively and entertaining .”—Covnty Gentlsman. ** Thesei little ■t°riei Hght ftD< * 
humorou", and should afford excellent entertainment for an idle hour. —Wtoum Morning 
A tics. *' Very amusing and well done.”—TA« Wukly DUi>atch. 

CIOR THE SAKE OF THE DUCHESSE. A Page from 

r the Life of Vicomte de Champlonuet. By 8. WALKEY. Crown 8ro, 109 pp., 

8 '" The* rto”'i. full of effective and eidtlog tableau, . . . and la told within direotoeas and 
enae whioh make It, complication, simple and it, tragic situations keen —Pall Mall wom we. 

/^i ARAMELLA. A Story of the Lotus Eaters Up to Date. 

O By GEORGE PROCTOR IiAWTREY. Crown 8vo, 1/0 pp.. Six Shilling* 

" Caramella is )u,t delightful ... It i, exquiiito fooling. Deter degenerating into the 
merely practical.” Punch. 


Mariya (H. J.), For Christ and the Troth .(Williams A Norgate) 2/6 

POETRY, CRITICISM, AND BELLES LETTERS. 

Mnlholland (Rosal, Vavrant Verses.■■■• ■ (Mathews) 

Fry (R. T.\ Giovanni Bellini .(Unicom Press j 6/0 

Clowes (W. L.), Eclogues ..(Sampson Low) 

Matheson (Annie). Selected Poems, Old end New.(Frowde) 2/6 

Herringham (Christiana J.), The Book of the Art of Cennino Cennini. 

From the Italian .(Allen) net 8/0 

Godley (A. D.), Lj ra Frivola .. (Methnen) 2/6 

Oninneee (5.). Andrea Del Sarto. (Bell & Sons) 

Morris (W.), Some Hint* on Pattern Designing . 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Churchill (Winston S.), Tbe River War: an Historical Acoonnt of the 

Recononeet of the Soudan.(Longmans) 36/0 

Gaeqnet IF. A.), The Eve of the Reformation .(Nimmo) 

Reid (Wentvas), Memoirs and Correspondence of Lord Playfair ... (Cassell) 21/0 

Haggard IH. Rider), The Last Boer War..(Kegan Paul) 1,0 

Manners (W. K.) t Some Account of the Military, Political, and Social Life 

of the Rt. Hon. John Manners, Marquis of Grsnby. (Macmillan) net 18/0 

Mackay (Thomas), A History of tbe English Poor Law. Vol. III. 

(King A Son) 21/0 

Fowler (W. Wards), The Roman Festivals of the Period of the Republic 

(Macmillan) 8/0 

Bathbose (Mrs. A.I, Letters from Lady Jane Coke to her Friend Mrs. Eyre 

at Derby, 1747-1768 .(Sonnenschein) 7/6 

Newbigging (Thomas), The Scottish Jacobites .(Gay A Bird) 3/6 

Millingen (A. Van), Byzantine Constantinople . (Manny) net 21/0 

Martello Tower,” At School end at 8ea.(Murray) 18,0 

An Officer,” Soudnn Campaign. 1806—1899.(Chapman A Halil 10/6 

Dill iS.). Roman Society in the Last Century of the Western Empire 

(Macmillan) net 8,6 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Phibbs (J. M.l, A Visit to tbe Rnsriaus in Central Asia.(Kegan Paul) 

Phillips (Mrs. L.),8ome South African Recollections .i Longmans) 7/6 

Ireland (Alleyne), Tropical Colonisation.(Macmillan) net 7/6 

SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Percival (A. 8.), Optics: a Manual for Students.(Macmillan) 

Spence (JameB C.), The Conscience of the King.(Sonneimchein) 6/0 

Gonner (B. C. K.). Ths Social Philosophy of Roobertns ... (Macmillan) net 7/fl 

Lommel (E.l, Experimental Physics .(Kegan Pan!) net 16/0 

Paulsen (F.). A System of Ethics. Translated by Frank Thllly 

(Kegan Panl) net 18/0 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Harris (Ella T.l. Two Tragedies of Seneca.(Houghton, Mifflin) 

Peacock (G. H.) and Bell (E. W. W.), Passages for Greek Translation for 
Lower Forms.(Macmillan) 

JUVENILE. 

Banncrman (Helen), Little Black Sambo.. 1/6 

Housm&n (L.). Story of the Seven Young Goslings .(Blackie) 

Becke (Louisl, Old Convict Days .(Unwin) 6/0 

Parry (K. A.), The Scarlet Herring, and Other Stories (Smith, Elder A Co.) 


THE 


rnVENINGS WITH SHAKSPERE. A Handbook to 

Hi the Study of hU Work,. By L M. GRIFFITHS. Fcap. 4to. 388 pp.. doth. 15a 
This exhaustive and painstaking work will he heartily welcomed re one of the mo*t 
BRtiEfactory Shakaperlan compendiums of recent timea —Fublinheia Circular. . 

Bristol: J. W. ARROW8MITH. London: Simmuh, Marshall A Co.,Ltd. 
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£Diss Bpaddon’s Novels. 


NEW NOVEL, JUST PUBLISHED. 

HIS DARLING SIN. 

Crown 8 vo, cloth gilt, 6 s. 


THE AUTHOR’S AUTOGRAPH EDiTIOHST- 

Cloth gilt, 2s. 6 d.; picture boards, 2s. 

ROUGH JUSTICE, c Nm™*. 


“ Miss Braddon, the queen of living English novelists .”—Daily Telegraph. 

“ You would travel far before you reached the zone where the name of Braddon failed of its recognition. Miss Braddon is 
part of England; she has woven herself into it; without her it would be different. This is no mere fanciful conceit. She 
is in the encyclopaedias ; she ought to be in the dictionaries, a common noun, for she stands for something which only school¬ 
boys need ask to be defined. So much for her position, in the national regard to-day .”—The Academy. 

“ ‘ Rough Justice,’ one of the best of Miss Braddon’s later novels, is now included in the publishers’ small, pretty, and 
cheap edition of her works. The book is admirably printed, easy to hold, and very smart in its red-and-gold binding.” 

The World 


1 . LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET. 

2. HENRY DUNBAR. 

3. ELEANOR’S VICTORY. 

4. AURORA FLOYD. 

5. JOHN MARCHMONT’S LEGACY 

6. THE DOCTOR’S WIFE. 

7. ONLY a CLOD. 

8 . SIR JASPER’S TENANT. 

9. TRAIL of the SERPENT. 

10. LADY’S MILE. 

11 . LADY LISLE. 

12. CAPTAIN of the “ VULTURE.” 

13. BIRDS of PREY. 

14. CHARLOTTE’S INHERITANCE. 

15. RUPERT GODWIN. 

16. RUN to EARTH. 

17. DEAD SEA FRUIT. 

18. RALPH the BAILIFF. 

19. FENTON’S QUEST. 


DNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE- 

20. LOVELS of ARDEN. 

21 . ROBERT AINSLEIGH. 

22 . TO the BITTER END. 

| 23. MILLY DARRELL. 

! 24. STRANGERS and PILGRIMS. 

25. LUCIUS DAVOREN. 

26. TAKEN at the FLOOD. 

27. LOST for LOVE. 

28. A STRANGE WORLD. 

29. HOSTAGES to FORTUNE. 

30. DEAD MEN’S SHOES. 

31. JOSHUA HAGGARD. 

32. WEAVERS and WEFT. 

33. AN OPEN VERDICT, 
i 34. VIXEN. 

35. THE CLOVEN FOOT, 
j 30. THE STORY of BARBARA. 

■ 37. JUST AS I AM. 

I 38. ASPHODEL. 

And 57. ROUGH JUSTICE. 


89. MOUNT ROYAL. 

40. THE GOLDEN CALF. 

41. PHANTOM FORTUNE. 

42. FLOWER and WEED. 

43. ISHMAEL. 

44. WYLLARD’S WEIRD. 

! 45. UNDER the RED FLAG. 
46. ONE THING NEEDFUL. 
! 47. MOHAWKS. 

| 48. LIKE and UNLIKE. 

| 49. THE FATAL THREE. 

| 50. THE DAY WILL COME. 
1 51. ONE LIFE, ONE LOVE. 

| 52. GERARD. 

| 53. THE VENETIANS, 
j 54. ALL ALONG the RIVER, 
j 55. THOU ART the MAN. 

| 56. SONS of FIRE. 


ALSO READY, crown 8 vo, cloth, 2s. 6 d. 

LONDON PRIDE. 

“ It is really an astonishing performance.”— World. 

“ Altogether the book is a remarkable one, even among the finest triumphs of this popular novelist’s art.” 

SI. James's Gazelle. 

“ The delineation of Hyacinth is the real triumph of a book rich in minor successes .”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., Ltd. 
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CATALOGUES. 


rpo BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of 

L FHEE LIBRARIES.—The NOVEMBER CATALOGUES 
of Valuable SECOND-HAND WORKS and NEW HE- 
MAJNDER3, offered at pr*ce* greatly reduced, are Now 
Ready, and will be sent post free upon application to W. H. 
Smith k Son. Library Department, 186, Strand, London, W.C. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

IMPORTERS OP FOREIGN BOOKS, 

14, Henrietta Street, Oorent Garden, SO, South Frederick St. 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 

CATALOGUES poet free on application. 


B AEDEKER’S & BADDELEY’S 

TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 

New folly detailed OATALOCwE eent poet free on application. 


DULAU k CO., 37, Soho Sqcarx, Lohdo*, W. 


B OOKS WANTED.— 26s. each offered for 

“ Life of John M vtton,” 1835—Collyne’ “ Wild Red Deer," 
1862—" Old Engliah Squire," 1821—“ Progress of a Midshipman, 
1820 —“Shirley Deer Parks,” 1867—"Tom Raw the Griffin.” 1828 
—“Trial! for Adultery," 7 vols., 1781—“ Warwickshire Hunt,” 
1837—Freer 1 s “Last Decade.” 2 role., 1863 — " Deeperate 
Remedies." 3 vols., 1871—*' Pair of Blue Eyes," 3 volt., 1873— 
“Loraa Doone," 3 vols., 1 «». Rare Book" supplied. State 
Wants.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 


IMPORTANT.-PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

XfEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &c. 

-KING. SELL k RAILTON, Limited, high-class 
Printer* and Publishers, 13, Gough Square, A Bolt Court, Fleet 
Street, E.C., have sped ally-built Rotary and other fust Machines 
for printing illustrated or other Publications and specially-built 
Machines for fast folding and oovering 8, Id, 94, or 32-page 
Journals at one operation. 

Advice and aedstanoe given to anyone wishing to oommenoe 
New Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices free. Adver¬ 
tising and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone 66121. Telegraph “ Africanism, London.” 


T YPE-WRITING promptly and aoourately 

done. 10<L per 1.000 words. S*mples and references. 
Multi-Copies.—Address, Miss E. M.. 18, Mortimer Creeoent, N.W. 


T ITERARY RESEARCH. —A Gentleman, 

1_J experlenoed in Literary Work, and who has access to the 
British Museum Reading Room, is open to arrange with 
Author or any person requiring assistance in Literary Re¬ 
search, or in seeing Work through the Press. Translations 
undertaken from rrenoh, Italian, or Spanish. — Apply, by 
letter, to D. C. Dallas, 151, Strand, London, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1811. 

B irkbeok bank, 

Southampton Building*, Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-H ALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT A0C0UNT8, on the mini¬ 
mum monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and told. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the enoouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums 
on deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 

birkbeck building society. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
roa two ochceas rut mouth. 

birkbeck freehold land society. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
roa riv* shillings per month. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free 
FRANCIS RAVEN8CROFT, Manager. 


“THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 

New Series. No. 7 . 

All readtrs attempting this week's 
Competition (described fully on page 
522) must cut out this Coupon 
and enclose it with their reply. 


W M. VOYNICH has OPENED an 

. OFFICE at 1, SOHO SQUARE. W.. where he hil 
ON VIEW 

A COLLECTION of XVth and XVrth CENTURY 
BOOKS, 

EARLY AMERICANA, Ac. 

The LIST of UNKNOWN and LOOT BOOKS ia in 
Preparation. 


Office Hours: 10-1 and 2-3. 


r pHE UNIVERSITY of ADELAIDE. 

PROFESSORSHIP OF MODERN HISTORY AND 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 

APPLICATIONS for the ab.ee PROFESSORSHIP will be 
received at the Office of the Aokrt-Genkral for South 
Ararnu, 1, Crosby Square, Bishopsgate Street Within, not 
later than the first day of December next. Salary £600 a year. 
Duties commence on Tuesday. 3rd April, 1900. Particuls® of 
tenure and duties may be obtained at the Aoint-GexiIal’s 
Office. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 

(LIMITED). 


SUBSCRIPTIONS for S Months, 6 Months, 
and 12 Months 

CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 


THE BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS 
of the SEASON ARE NOW in 
CIRCULATION. 

Proepectuses of Terms free on application. 


A ssistant in <he nautical 

OFFICE of the ADMIRALTY (18-25), 
mn DECEMBER.—FORTHCOMING EXAMINATION. 


The date specifled is the latest at which applications can be 
They must be made on forms to be obtained, with 


received, .uv; wuh w maun uu rorms 10 oe ODtainea, witt 
fJondonKW* 011 * Secrktakt * Civil Service Commiuion 


R oyal Indian 

COLLEGE, Cooper’s 


engineering 

Hill, Staines. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 

Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always ON SAL. 
(Second Hand). Also a large Selection of 

BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 

SUITABLE FOR 


4 £ otuuj IN arrangea 10 nt an jengineor for em- 

BSEELft Q and tl i® Colonies - About 40 

nf ‘o September 1900. The Secretary 

of State will offer them for Competition-Twelve Appointments 
Engineer* in the Public Works Department, and 
a f Assistant Superintendents in the 
^OT Ph ", D ?r irt . me “.- < ir®^. he Accountants’ Branch 
One in the Traffic Department Indian State 
Railway.—For particulars apply to Secretary at College. 

TPOR SALE.— SIX OIL-PAINTINGS 

i» 1 Portraits of the Portuguese 

F" [n hy. 'I'- 1 Felix da Cost,— For particular, apply 
to Wa. Hooton , Yates, 12, Fepchureh Street. 


BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING 
PRESENTS. 


30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET ; 

341, Brampton Road, S.W.. 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.O., London ; 

And at 10-13, Barton Arcade, Manohxbtkb. 


PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS to “THE ACADEMY,” consisting of Thirty-seven 
Portraits of Old and New Celebrities in Literature, may still be obtained, singly, 
or in complete sets for 3s. 6d., cm application to the Office, 43, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

NOVEMBER, 1899. 

AFTER the PRESENT WAS. By Edward Digit, O.B. 

NATIVE UNREST in SOUTH AFRICA. By E. M. G***n. 

THE BATTLE of TRAFALGAR: an Unpublished Narrative. (With a Chart, and an Introduction 
by Admiral Sir Erasmus Okhanney, C.B., F.R.S.) 

THE FUTURE of LORD ROSEBERY. By H. W. Massinsham. 

THE VAN DYCK EXHIBITION at ANTWERP. By Claud* Phillips. 

THE INTELLECTUAL FUTURE of CATHOLICISM. By W. H. Mallock. 

HORTICULTURE as a PROFESSION for the EDUCATED. By Miss A Goodrich Freer. 

THE DALMENY EXPERIMENTS: “MANURING with BRAINS.” By D. Youkg. 

CRICKET in 1809. By A. C. WoorroH. 

LITERATURE before LETTERS. By the Right Hon. Professor Max MOllir. 

A DEVIL-DANCE in CEYLON. By Mrs. Corhes-OklhOs. 

CHARITY versus OUTDOOR RELIEF. By the Rev. Canon Barnett. 

THE REMITTANCE MAN. By the Rov. D. Wallacs Dcthi*. 

THE PLAGUE in OPORTO. By A. Shadwki.l. 

THE NEWSPAPERS. By Sir Wemtss Reid. 


London : SAMPSON LOW, MABSTON & CO., Ltd 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 

THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

Contents for NOVEMBER. 

THE BRITISH POWER in SOUTH AFRICA. By Sir Charles Wakkeh, G.C.M.G. 

GLENCOE, ELANDSLAAGTE, MAFEKING By Air Old Campaigner in South A»*ica. 

THE CAUSE of the WAR. By Pekct A. Molteho. 

THE LAMBETH ‘-OPINION” and its CONSEQUENCES. By Canon Knox Little. 

AFTER the DREYFUS CASE. By L. Tiiirielx. 

COMMERCIAL CORRUPTION. By the Right Hon. Sir Edwaed Fey. 

THE HISTORICAL CONGRESS at CIVIDALE. By Thos. Hodgein, D.C.L. 

“ THE SILENCE of GOD.” By Ropukt Anderson, C.B., LL.D. 

THE PaiM.KVAL LANGUAGE. By Charles Johnston. 

OLD CRIMEAN DAYS. By Sir Edmund Vebney, Bart. 

CHRISTIAN DOGMA and the CHRISTIAN LIFE. By Professor A. Sadatieb. 

THE TEACHING of ENGLISH LAW at HARVARD. By Professor Dicet. 

THE EMPLOYMENT of VOLUNTEERS ABROAD: a Letter to the Editor. By Lieut.-Colonel 
Balfour. _ 


London : I?BISTER it CO., Limited, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

THE LIFE and LETTERS of SIR JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, President of the Royal Academy. By 

his Son, J. G. MILLAIS. With over 300 Illustrations, of which 9 are in Photogravure. 2 vols., royal 8vo, 32s. net. 

A Prospectus on application, 

THE LETTERS of ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Selected and Edited, with Notes and Introductions, 

by SIDNEY COLVIN. Demy 8vo, 2 vola., 2te.net. Uniform with The Edinburgh Edition of B. L. Snmsoi. [Novmber 13. 

THE HIGHEST ANDES. By E. A. FitzGerald. With 51 Illustrations, 13 of which are in Photogravure, 

end 2 Urge Maps. Boynl 8vo, 90s. net. [Novsmber 20. 

Also s Small Edition on Hand-made Paper, limited to SO Copies, 4to, £5 5s. 

A narrative of the highest climb yet accomplished. The illustration, have been reproduced with the greatest care, and the book, in addition to its adventnrpn 
interest, contain, appendices of great scientific value. It also contains a very elaborate map and a panorama. 

CHRISTIAN MYSTICISM. The Bampton Lectures for 1899. By W. R. Inge, M.A., Fellow and Tutor o 

Hertford College, Oxford. Demy Bvo, Its. fid. net. 

A complete survey of the subject from 8t John and St. Paul to modem times, oovering the Christian Platonists, Augustine, the Devotional Mystics, th 
Mediaeval Myatios, and the Nature Mystics and Symbolists, including BShme and Wordsworth. 

HAMLET. Edited by Edward Dowden. Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The Pint Volume of % New and Elaborate Edition of Shakespeare, with Notes, Textual and Explanatory. 

LA GOMMEDIA di DANTE ALIGHIERI. Edited by Paget Toynbee, M.A Grown 8vo, 6s.; demy8vo, 8s. 6d. 

This edition of the Italian text of the Divine Comedy, founded on Witte’s minor edition, carefully revised, is issued in commemoration of the sixth centenary 
of Dante's journey through the three kingdoms of the other world. [Methuen’s Standard Library. 

THE EXPANSION of EGYPT. A Political and Historical 8nrvey. By A. Silva White. With 4 Specie 

Maps. Demy fivo. 15s. net. 

A BIBLICAL INTRODUCTION. By W. H. Bennett, M.A, and W. F. Adeney, M.A. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

This volume furnishes students with the latest results in Biblical criticism, arranged methodically. Each book is treated separately as to date, authorship, Ac* 

THE EPISTLE of ST. PAUL to the GALATIANS. Explained by A W. Robinson, B.D., Vicar of All 

Hallows, Barking. Feap. 8vo, Is. fid. nst; lsather, 2s. fid. net. [Thx Chuecsmax's Biblx. 

ECCLESIASTES. Explained by W. A. Streane, M.A Fcap. 8vo, Is. 6cL net; leather, 2s. 6d net. 

[The Churchman’s Bible. 

A SERIOUS CALL to a DEVOUT and HOLY LIFE. By William Law. Edited, with an Introduction 

bv C. BIGG, D.D., late Student of Christ Church. Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s. ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. [The Libeaby of Devotion. 

This is a reprint, word for word and line for line, of the Editio Princeps. 

TOMMY SMITH’S ANIMALS. By Edmund Selous. Illustrated by G. W. Ord. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

A little book designed to teach children respect and reverenoe for animals. 

THE CROCK of GOLD. Fairy Stories told by S. Baring-Gould. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

ULYSSES; or, De Rougemont of Troy. Described and Depicted by AE Milne. Small 4to, 3s. 6d. 

The Adventures of Ulysses, told in humorous verse and pictures. 

PRACTICAL PHYSIOS. By H. Stroud, D.Sc., MA, Professor of Physics in the Durham College of Science, 

Nowcastle-on-Tyne. Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [Text-Boois op Technology. 

THE PBIN0E8S. By Alfred, Lord Tennyson. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Elizabeth Words- 

WORTH. W ith a Portrait in Photogravure. Pott 8vo, Is. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 0d. net. [Thb Little Library. 

VANITY FAIR By W. M. Thackeray. With an Introduction by S. Gwynn. With 3 Frontispieces in 

Photogravure. 3 vote., pott 8vo, Is. fid. each net; leather, 2a. fid. net. [The Liras Libexxt. 


FICTION. 

THE KING’S MIRROR By Anthony Hope. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

44 The most delightful, to me, of all living novelists is Mr. Anthony Hope, and the most delightful, perhaps, of all his novels is his last, * The King’s Mirror.’ "—Truth. 
44 A brilliantly clever hook ."—Speaker. " It is all delightfully human and humorous, and delicately told.”— Standard. 

44 Subtle, restrained, and delicate workmanship.”— Pall Mall Gazette . 

44 To our mind it is of higher quality than any of its predecessors from the same pen.”— Graphic. 

44 In elegance, delicacy, and tact it ranks with the best of his previous novels, while in the wide range of its portraiture and the subtlety of its analysis it sur¬ 
passes all his earlier ventures.”— Spectator. ** A work of art, and of good art.”— Times. 

TO LONDON TOWN. By Arthur Morrison, Author of “ Tales of Mean Streets,” “ A Child of the Jago/’ &a 

Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

M Not only a work of great intrinsic merit, but it effectually relieves the author from the imputation of conscious and incorrigible pessimism ."—Spectator. 

" A delightful book, built up with a number of ironic touches of character and inspired with a noble purpose.”— Literature. 

** Mr. Morrison’s book is as strong as anything he has done before, and it has over it a glamour that was lacking in his other stories, a charm, a touch of sweet 
nature and homely poetry.”— Standard. 44 The characters are human and sympathetic.”— Truth. 

THE HUMAN INTEREST. By Violet Hunt, Author of “ A Hard Woman,” Ac. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

41 Clever observation and unfailing wit.”— Academy. 44 The dialogue is olever and vivacious.”— Athenaeum. 

41 A clever, capable sketch, written entertainingly and with a graphic pen.”— Daily Telegraph. 

THE CROWN of LIFE. By George Gissing, Author of “ Demos,” “ The Town Traveller,” Ac. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
PABO the PRIEST. By S. Baring-Gould, Author of " Mehalah,” Ac. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

ONE HOUR and the NEXT. By the Duchess of Sutherland. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

DANIEL WHYTE. By A. J. Dawson, Author of “ Bismillah.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

44 An interesting mature work "—Academy. 44 Attractive and readable.”— Scotsman. 

44 It is a clever story; one that is certain to interest and please ; one that affords abundant food for thought.”— Publisher^ Circular,, 

AN ENGLISHMAN. By Mary L. Pendered. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

44 Both pretty and pleasant.”— Glasgow Herald . 44 An amuBing, pleasant, and readable story.”— Scotsman. 

44 A pretty, wholosome book "—Academy. 44 A very noble book.”— Literary World. 

THE PATH of a STAR. By Sara Jeannette Duncan, Author of “A Voyage of Consolation.” Second 

Edition. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ Richness and fulness of local colouring, brilliancy of style, smiting phrases, and the display of very pretty humour are graces which are here in profusion. 
The interest never Hags.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 44 The characters are full of vitality and magnetism.”— Glebe. 

THB SIXTH NUMBER OF “THE NOVELIST” IS NOW READY. IT IS ENTITLED 

BUNTER’S CRUISE: a Tale of the New Navy. By C. Gleig. Price 6d. 

MESSRS. METHUEN'S NEW BOOK GAZETTE and CATALOGUE sent to any address. 


METHUEN & CO., 36 , Essex Street, London, W.C. 


j^i&itize' Google 








CLARENDON PRESS, OXFORD. 


VOL. II. NOW RBADY. 
INTRODUCTION, NOTES, AND INDEX. 
Crown 8vo, half-bound, 11s. 6d. 

TWO of the SAXON CHRONICLES 

PARALLEL, with Supplementary Extracts from 
the others. A Revised Text. Edited, with Intro¬ 
duction, Notes, Appendices, and Glossary, by 
C. PLUMMER, M.A., and J. EARLE, M.A. 
Yol. I. (already published). Text, Appendices, 
and Glossary. 10s. 6d. 

“ The oldest English history, the book which you 
should learn to reverence next after your Bibles and 
Homer.”—Prof. Fuss man. 


8vo, cloth, 88. 8d. 

MARATHI PROVERBS. Collected 

and Translated by the Rev. A. MANWARING, 
Missionary of the Church Missionary Society. 

COMPLETION OF THE WORK. 

Vols. YIL, VIII. 8vo, cloth, 24s. 

ITALY and HER INVADERS 

U.n. 370-814). By THOMAS HODGKIN, D.C.L. 
Vol. VII. 744-774. FRANKISH INVASIONS. 
Vol. VIII. 774-814. FRANKISH EMPIRE. 

BY SIR W. R. ANSON, BART., D.C.L., M.P. 

PRINCIPLES of the ENGLISH 

LAW of CONTRACT, and of AGENCY to its 
RELATION to CONTRACT. Ninth Edition, 
Enlarged. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


BY PROF. A. CAMPBELL FRASER, D.C.L. 

BERKELEY: SELECTIONS. 

With Introduction and Notes. For the Use of 
8tudents in the Universities. Fifth Edition, 
Amended. 7s. 6d. 

ENLARGED EDITION.—8vo, 10e. net. 

ANATOMY for ART STUDENTS. 

By Prof. ARTHUR THOMSON, M.A. 


NOW READY, AMTA-ARQKNTAN, BEING 
No. 6 OF THE REISSUE.—3s. 6d. 

THE OXFORD 

ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

The special offers of a new Subecription prioe and 
of privileges to old Subscribers will be withdrawn on 
Dooember 31 next. Full particulars on application. 

ALSO PUBLISHED BY 
HENRY FROWDE. 

PUBLISHED UNDBB THE PATRONAGE OF 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF SIAM. 

8vo, cloth, 10s. 0d. 

DIALOGUES of the BUDDHA. 

Translated from the Pali by T. W. RHYS 
DAVIDS, being Vol. II. of the Sacred. Books of 
the Buddhists. Edited by F. MAX MULLER. 

ON the INTERPRETATION of 

GREEK MUSIO. By CECIL TORB, M.A. 
Demy 8vo, paper covers. Is. net. 

“ A useful and thorough piece of work.”— Times. 

"Extremely valuable.Mr. Torr's treatise will be 

highly valued by those who take delight in tracking 
the mazes of musical theory .”—Glasgow Herald. 

Cloth, crown 8vo, pp. 164, 2s. 6d. 

SELECTED POEMS. Old and 

New. By ANNIE MATHESON, Author of 
“The Religion of Humanity,” “ Love’s Music," 
“ Love Triumphant,” and other Poems. 

FULL CATALOGUES post /res on application. 

London: HENRY FROWDE, 

Oxford University Pros, Warehouse, E.C. 


The Academy. 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

TEN VOLUME8, cloth, £6; half-calf or 
half-morocco, £7 10s. 

THE MOST UP-TO-DATE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
IN THE MARKET. 

TRANSVAAL WAR. 

The present crisis admirably illustrates 
the usefulness of Chambers’s Enoyclo- 

E sedia to busy men. In Its pages are to 
e found excellent articles on the Trans¬ 
vaal, Africa, Natal, Orange Free State, 

&c., Ac. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE. 8th March. 1898, says 
'• In many way# the ‘ Britannica ’ is a work rather for 
the specialist than the ordinary man, whose wants are 
far bettdf supplied by the brief but far more compre¬ 
hensive notes of ‘ Chambers’s.’ Indeed, in the present 
form. ‘ Chambers’s ’ is almost an ideal work of 
refcrenoe.” 

CHAMBERS’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

In 1 voL, imp. 8vo, 1264 pages. Cloth, 12s. 0d .; 
half-morocco, 18s. 

Edited by THOMAS DAVID80N. 

This New Library Dictionary of the 
English Langnaare gives the Explana¬ 
tion, Pronunciation, and Etymology of 
Words, together with Compound Phrases, 
Technical Terms in Use in the Arts and 
Sciences, Colloquial and Slang Words, 
being in fact a Treasury of English from 
the Sixteenth to the Twentieth Century. 

WORLD says:— 

“Alike in scope, in careful accuracy, in convenience 
of arrangement, and in general 4 get up ’ and appearance, 
this Dictionary is a veritable masterpiece of its kind, 
and seems assured of the widespread popularity to 
which on every ground It is entitled. ’ 

CHAMBERS’S BIOGRAPHICAL 

DICTIONARY. 

Cloth, 10s. 6d.; half-morocco, 16s. 

Mr. CLEMENT K. SHORTER, writing in the 
Illustrated London New*, says 
“That truly fasoinating compilation. Chambers’s 
Biographical Dictionary, is a book that I use regularly. 


Mr. David Patriok and Mr. Francis Hindei Uroome at 
every turn." 

CHAMBERS’S CONCISE GAZETTEER 

OF THE WORLD. 

Cloth, 0s.; or with 32 Maps, 8s.; half-morocco, 12s. 

M A very useful volume, which oontalns a really pro¬ 
digious amount of information about many thousands 
of places. "—Times. 

A STIRRING STORY FOR STIRRING TIMES. 

FIX BAY’NETS! 

Or, the Regiment in the Hills. 

By GEORGE MANVILLB FENN. 

Illustrated by W. H. C. Grooms. Cloth, 5s. 

SPECTATOR says:- 

“ The story is full of spirit and dash, hurrying one on 

at a breathless pace.Gedge is a fine specimen of the 

Tommy Atkins species, and may be not improperly 
ranked with Mr. Rudyard Kipling's creations. 


ii November, 1899. 


Mr. T. Fisher Unwin’s New Books. 

BROLAND’S PIONEER TO INDIA AND BURMA. 

RALPH FITCH : His Companions and 

Contemporaries By J. HORTON RYLEY, Member of 
the Hakluyt Society. Profusely Illustrated. Cloth. 
10 s. 6d. net. 

The remarkable story of the first Englishmen to cro« India 
and penetrate to Burma and Malacca before the dawn of 
British trade in the East. .Fitch and hts three companions, 
who were sent out by a small syndicate of London merchants 
in 1583 to disoover the trade of Inaia, were imprisoned by the 
Portuguese at Ormux and Goa. Three of the party made 
their escape, and having been provided with a latter from 
Queen Elisabeth to Akbar, the great Mo^uL proceeded to Agra. 
From this point Fitch continued his journey alono.^nd re- 
tun *' ' . 



W. A R. CHAMBERS, Ltd., London and Edinburgh. 


PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS 


“THE ACADEMY,” 

Consisting of Thirty-seven Portraits of Old 
and New Celebrities in Literature, may 
still be obtained, singly, or in complete 
sets for Ss.6d., on application to the Office, 
43, Chancery Lane, W.C. 

BEN JONSON. JOHN MILTON. 

JOHN KEATS. WILLIAM COWPER. 

SIR JOHN SUCKLING. CHARLES DARWIN. 

TOM HOOD. ALFRED, LORD 

THOMAS GRAY. TENNYSON. 

ROBERT L. STEVENSON. HENRY W. LONGFELLOW 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. ANDREW MARVELL. 

SAMUEL RICHARDSON. ROBERT BROWNING. 

THOMAS DE QUINCEY. THOMAS CARLYLE. 

LEIGH HUNT. PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 

LORD MACAULAY. CHARLES DICKENS. 

ROBERT SOUTHEY. JONATHAN SWIFT, 

g. T. COLERIDGE. W M. M. THACKERAY. 

CHARLE8 LAMB. WILLIAM BLAKE. 

MICHAEL DRAYTON. SIR RICHARD STEELE. 

WALTER S. LANDOR. ALEXANDER POPE. 

SAMUEL FEPYS. DOUGLAS JERROLD. 

EDMUND WALLER. FRANCIS BACON. 

WILKIE COLLINS. HENRIK IBSEN. 


OLD CONVICT DAYS. Edited by Louis 

BROKE, Author of “ By Brut uod Palm," Ac. Cloth. 6*. 
BOOK TO BE READ." 

IN DWARF LAND and CANNIBAL 

COUNTRY. A Reoonl of Travel and Discovery in Central 
Africa. By A. B. LLOYD. With a Preface by Sir JOHN 
KENNAWAY, Bart. With 3 Maps and over 150 Illustra- 
tions. Cloth, 21t.net. 

“ Mr. Lloyd’s sketch of the pfgmiea’ striking personalities and 
ways adds much to the little we already know of them.. .-the 
photographs axe altogether charming, and materially help in 
bringing th-- realities of a wonderful continent before us. 

Duilf Telegraph. 

AN EDITOR’S REMINISCENCES. 

THAT REMINDS ME. By SlF Edward 

RUSSELL, Editor of the Liverpool Daily Poet Illus¬ 
trated. Cloth. 12s. net. [Shortly. 

THE ~SHER VINTONS SOLDIERS of 

FORTUNE. By KATHLEEN SHERVINTON. With 
Illustrations. Cloth, 10a (id. net. 

AN IMPORTANT NEW ART BOOK. 

THE “ HALLS.” A Collection of Por- 

traits of Eminent Music-Hall Performera Drawn in 3 
Colours by SOOTSON CLARK. With an Introduction by 
GEORGE GAMBLE. Buckram, gilt, 8a net. 

“Suggestive of much harmless amusement, and, we wil 
venture to add, of a considerable amount of oomlc geniua** 
__ Daily News . 

A NEW BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 

THE TREASURE SEEKERS. By E. 

NESBIT. With many Illustrations by Gordon Browne and 
Lewis Baumer. In decorated cover and also in Unwin’s 
Green Cloth Library, 6a 

“It is distinctly one of the best books about children whioh 
we have seen for some time."— Abenlmn Free Fixes. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “HOW TO BE HAPPY THOUGH 
MARRIED." 

DOUBT and FAITH. Being the Donel- 

lan Lectures in Trinity College, Dublin, 1*98-9. With Sup- 

8 lenientary Chaptera By the Rev. E. J. HARDY, M.A. 
loth, 6a 

A DAY In "MY CLERICAL LIFE. By 

the Rev. R. E. VEAGH. Cloth. 3a 6d. net. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “JAMES M ACPHERSON." 

THE LAIRD’S WOOING. By J. Gordon 

PHILLIPS. Crown 8vo, cloth, to. 

“It abounds in telling situations aud thrilling incldenta The 

descriptive passages are vivid aud beautiful-the ptoryls even 

more delightful than its predecessors from the pen of the same 
versatile author."— Dundee Courier. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “PRISONERS OF CONSCIENCE.” 

I, THOU, and the OTHER ONE. By 

AMELIA E. BARR. Second Impression. (Unwin’s Green 
Cloth Library.) 6s. 

THE OVERSEAS LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUME. 

A WIDE DOMINION. By Harold Bind- 

LOSS. Price, paper, la 6d.; cloth. *a 

V Mr. UN WIN will send his AUTUMN 
ANNOUNCEMENT LIST to any address post- 
free on application. 

( London. 

» T. FISHER UNWIN, 11, Patjrnostir Bnildir gs, B.C. 
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IJOhat other 
Ghristmas Gift, \ 
as handsome and 
as useful, can la 
obtained for only I 
@T 19 Guinea in 
cash ? 


THIS is the last chance 

_ to obtain a copy of 

tj/fP m the limited edition ofj 

m the Century Dictionary 
issued by “ The Times ” at a reduction of 
45 per cent, from the publishers’ price. 

The subscription list is nearly filled, and the sale must 
inevitably be discontinued on or before Monday, the 20 th inst. 
Orders should be sent to “The Times” at once, accom¬ 
panied in each case by a preliminary payment of one 
guinea. The volumes are now ready for immediate 
delivery, but readers who desire to give a copy of the 
Century Dictionary as a Christmas Present—and it 
would not be easy to find a more appropriate gift—should 
mark their orders “ For Christmas Delivery,” so that 
delivery will not be made too soon. The volumes will 
in such cases be delivered to the carrier with instruc¬ 
tions to effect delivery between December 20th and 24th. 


THE BOOK. 

Century Dictionary consists of Eight Handsome Volumes. At 
rnce an Encyclopeedia of Words and a Treasury of Facts, it may be said to 
yield more different kinds of information than any other work of reference 
in the world. It is a new work on a new plan—giving, for the first time, 
every form of spelling, pronunciation, and usage known, whether English, 
American, Australian, Provincial or Colloquial. 

A GREAT UNDERTAKING. 

The appearance of so remarkable a production as is The Century 
Dictionary in its perfected form is the great literary event of our time. 
Since the Ninth Edition of the“ Encyclopedia Britanniea” was completed 
no companible undertaking has been accomplished. Its 7,000 p&tfea con¬ 
tain more than 500,000 Bncyolopndlo Definitions— many of which 
might, indeed, be described as art cles rather than definition*—while its 
300,000 Explanatory Quotations and its 7,500 Beautifully Exe¬ 
cuted Woodcuts add both to the interest and to the utility of the work. 


AN OBJECT LESSON. 

The majority of purchasers of “ The Times ” Reprint of the “ Encyclopaedia 
Britanniea” paid, in the aggregate, over £20,000 more for their copies of 
the work than they would have paid if they had acted promptly and 
procured their copies at the minimum price. When "The Times’’ first 
announced its issue of the Reprint, notice was given that the price would 
subsequently be increased. But more thnn half the purchasers failed to 
take advantage of the temporary opportunity, and, when they did buy, paid 
£20,000 more for precisely the same l>ook. Will this happen again Y The 
Century Dictionary is now issued by “The Times” upon the same plan 
of sale—a plan based upon the theory that first-comers ought to get the best 
of the bargain. In order to avoid sharing the less which will probably be 
caused by a similar delay, you need only cut out the Order blank which 
appears on this page and send it to the Manager of “The Times," accom¬ 
panied by a cheque for One Guinea. Is it not better to do that than to wait 
until it is too late to profit by the best of bargains ? 


SPECIMEN PAGES.—A richly illustrated pamphlet containing specimen pages from The Century Dictionary may be had, gratiB and post free, 

upon application to the Manager of The Times. 

LIMITED EDITION offered by Qfotmmta of THE CENTURY DICTIONARY: Temporary Prices. 

EIGHT HANDSOME VOLUMES, 12 inches high, 9i inches wide, 2 \ inches thick. 


HALF MOROCCO BINDING. 

£13 in Cash, 

OrlS Monthly Payments of ONE GUINEA each. 
The Century Bookcase, 31s. 6d. 


THREE-QUARTER LEVANT BINDING. 
(Which we recommend.) £ 15 In Cash, 
Or 10 Monthly Payments of ONE GUINEA each. 
The Century Bookoase, 31s. 6d. 


FULL MOROCCO BINDING. 
£18 In Cash, 

Or 18 Monthly Payments of ONE GUINEA each. 
The Century Bookoase, 31s. 6d. 


Noth.— If llu> I’ttrehaser Bends n cheque for the full amount at the cash price shown almve, he will effect a savins of One Slnlliu.tr in the 
Guinea, and no Order Korin need he list'd. The Korin which follows is for the use of purchasers who prefer to make monthly payments. 


All Cheque, should be drawn to the Order of H. E. HOOPER. 

MONTHLY PAYMENTS.— Order Form. Date. 

The Manager, "The Times,” Printing House Square, London, E.C. 

( Half Morocco, price 13 Guineas. 

I enclose One Guinea. Please send me THE CEBTUBY DICTIONARY bound in j Three-Quarter Levant, price IS Guineas. 

( Pull Morocco, price 18 Guineas. 

The balance of which sum I agree to psv you. or sny one you appoint, at the rate of One Guinea a month ; my next ia> meet upon delivery ,,r i lie cnini'lete 
“iiceeeding rayments on the corresponding day of each month following. Until such payment* are complete, I engage that the volumes, not being my pro 
•lisp-ised of by sale or otherwise. I further aioee th.it if owing to unforeseen circumstances, of which you shall he the judge, the volumes cannot he delnered, 

deposit of One Guinea to me shall caiieelthi* aLM^eemenr._ , . 

I also enclose 31*. 6d. for THE CENTURY BOOKCABE. Strike out if bookcase not wanted. 

[Signed] .. 

A- 0 - 5 ® 

[ Address ]..... 

Please address the package to.—. 

If books are to be delivered beyond the London poBtal district, the purchaser should add here the 
name of the railway comiuny or shipping agent in London to whom delivery is to be made; 

Beyond the London postal district, carriage will be at purchaser’s cost._ 


! Strike out 
two of 
these lines. 

S volumes, and iny 
'petty, shall not be 
the return of the 


I. 


Dot-chad order forms rosy be obtained from Tils Tins. Specimen Volume* may be seen, end orders booked, at Messrs. Obappell A 0o. s> Pianoforte Manufacturers, BO,New Bowl 

Street, or at Messrs. Street h Ca's. let, PtccndUli. 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S 

PUBLICATIONS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth. Os. 

ON BOOKS and ARTS. 

By FREDERICK WEDMORE. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 84 . 

IDEALISM and THEOLOGY. 

A Study of Preaupposltfons. The Donntllan Lectures, 
delivered before the University of Dublin, 1897-8. By 
CHARLES ¥. D’ARCY, B D. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

REMINISCENCES of DICKENS, THACK¬ 
ERAY, GEORGE ELIOT, &c. 

By Mix. LYNN LINTON. With a Prefaoe by BEATRICE 
1LA.RRADEN. 


Crown 8vo, doth, 6s. 

STUDIES of the PORTRAIT of CHRIST. 

Bv the Rev. GEORGE MATHE80N, M.A., D.D., Author 
of “ Sidelights from Pat mo*,” Ac. 

The Ant edition was exhaueted within a few weekt of publica¬ 
tion and a eeeond edition wiU be ready in a few dayt. 

" The whole book, indeed, has a quality whion we can only 
call ' splendour .'GXaeyow Herald. 

“Dr. Matheson writes with distinction and out of experience, 
and the charm of such a union is wellniah resistless to those 
who oan claim any culture of head and of heart.” 

Leeds Mercury. 

Second Edition —Crown 8vo, cloth, 6a. 

A PREACHER’S LIFE. 

An Autobiography and an Album. By JOSEPH PARKER, 
D.D , Minister of the City Temple. London. With Por¬ 
traits and Illustrations. 
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The Literary Week. 

Mr. Lank’s appeal against the decision given in the 
case of the Times v. Lane , as to the ownership of the 
copyright of Lord Bosebery’s speeches, has resulted in 
a reversal of the original verdict. That verdict, it will 
be remembered, asserted that the reporter of a speech is 
the sole owner of copyright therein to the exclusion of 
the brain that composed the speech. As Mr. Birrell 
pointed out the other day, this contention logically pur¬ 
sued would make the owner of the copyright of Paradise 
Lost not Milton, who wrote it, but Miss Milton, who acted 
as the poet’s amanuensis. The new decision, with which 
we heartily agree, setting right such an absurdity, is un¬ 
fortunately not yet law, for the Times has appealed against 
it to the House of Lords. 

Mb. Swinburne has during the week contributed to the 
Times another sonnet, wherein the objects of his contumely 
cease to he the Boers and become indiscriminately those 
who, with or without loss of loyalty and patriotism, can 
see any good in them. Mr. Swinburne, we fear, is by 
nature too intolerant, too impulsive, too sweepingly self- 
righteous, ever to make a right spokesman for a nation on 
such occasions as these. It is a time for silence or for 
profoundly sympathetic thought. The sonnet is a thinker’s 
medium, and Mr. Swinburne has never been a thinker. 
His warmest and least critical admirers can hardly con¬ 
sider that his recent fourteen-lined utterances serve any 
necessary end. 

In last week’s Spectator was printed the following brief 
poem by Mr. Laurie Magnus, wherein Wordsworth’s 
poetical condition as to emotion remembered in tranquillity, 
so persistently neglected by Mr. Swinburne, is fulfilled : 

WILLIAM PENN SYMONS. 

(MORTALLY WOUNDED IN ACTION AT GLENCOE ON OCTOBER 20; 

DIED OCTOBER 23, 1899.) 

Till England’s praise had reached thee, and our sore 
And grateful hearts were to thy sight reveal’d, 

Merciful death a little while forbore 
To lay thee, where he smote thee, in the field. 

Brave victor-victim of thy country’s war, 

Symons, sleep well! Thy mortal wound is heal’d. 

An interview in the Daily News with certain London 
booksellers concerning the book trade and the War reveals 
interesting facts. One is that Mr. Kipling’s sales have 
been stimulated to some extent in the City, but not in the 
Strand. Another is that Mr. Bider Haggard’s Jess has 
suddenly become a novel of the moment. The present 
crisis has also made Olive Schreiner a popular author once 
more. The public taste is, for the time being, more in 
favour of books on Africa and war than anything else. 
None the less, eight thousand copies of Red Pottage have 
been sold in less than three weeks, and a new edition of 
ten thousand is now in preparation. It is stories such as 
this which people hasten to read. Miss Cholmondeley’s 
book has not a tithe of the art of “ Zack’s ” On Trial, nor 
the dramatic seriousness of Mr. Baymond’s No Soul Above 
Money, yet it has interest far beyond either. 


In a pleasant little open-air book, entitled Country 
Matters »» Short, by Mr. W. F. Collier, a new criticism by 
Huxley is printed upon Shakespeare’s lines: 

The moon, methinks, looks with a watery eye; 

And when she weeps, weeps every little flower. 

Lamenting some enforced chastity. 

Upon this Mr. Collier based a rather daring botanical 
theory, and he sent the essay to Huxley. Huxley replied : 

Your Shakespeare parable is charming; but I am afraid 
it must be put among the endless things that are read in to 
the “ divine Williams,” as the Frenchmen call him. There 
was no knowledge of the sexes of plants in Shakespeare’s 
time— barring some vague suggestion about figs and dates. 
Even in the eighteenth century after Linnaeus, the obser¬ 
vations of Spengel, who was a man of genius, and first pro¬ 
perly explained the action of insects, were set aside and 
forgotten. I take it that Shakespeare is really alluding to 
the “ enforced chastity ” of Diau (the moon). The poets 
ignore that little Endymion business when they like. 

A Fie Vbridique de WiUiam Shakespeare has just appeared 
in Paris from the pen of M. Georges Duval. According 
to an amusing account of the hook by the Morning Post's 
literary gossiper, it is a work of piquant charm. The Vie 
Vbridique opens with the departure of Shakespeare from 
Stratford-on-Avon after the poaching affray in Charlecote 
Park. Says the expansive author: “The inhabitants, 
upon the threshold of their doors, awaited his passage, in 
order to wish a pleasant journey to a child of the country, 
obliged to expatriate himself.” 

Tiie Sonnets offer little difficulty. In the case of 
“L’Inconnue,” we are told “Southampton has betrayed 
his friend. Shakespeare is thereby deeply wounded, but, 
at the sight of his mood, his first thought is that, under 
the hands of The Unknown, Southampton will bleed also.” 
And this is the explanation of Shakespeare’s long absence 
from his family: “ Compelled to divide his life between 
work and pleasure, to compete with his rivals, a family 
would have been a hindrance. Besides, it was necessary 
* for him to associate on intimate terms with such personages 
as Essex and Southampton, among whom the daughter of 
M. Hataway would probably have cut rather a poor 
figure.” 

Whittier’s ballad of “Barbara Frietchie ” seems a slight 
foundation upon which to base a four-act drama, but the 
thing has been done in America by Mr. Clyde Fitch, and it 
is being performed with success. “ Shoot if you will this 
old grey bead,” says the patriotic Barbara in the poem; 
but a play about an old woman being too daring an inno¬ 
vation, Mr. Fitch has resorted to the device of making his 
heroine, who is young and blooming and in love, lose sud¬ 
denly the rich and glossy chestnut of her hair, which, like 
Marie Antoinette’s, turns white from grief. She is thus 
able, although thrusting a grey head from the window, 
to retain her romantic place in the sympathy of the 
audience. At least she was able, but the incident being 
received with uncontrollable laughter on the first night, 
this unusual capillhry transformation has now been cut out. 
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With its number of November 4 Notes and Queries 
celebrated its fiftieth anniversary. Mr. Joseph Knight, 
the present editor, who reviews this jubilee in a leading 
article, refers humorously to the surprise displayed by 
some persons on learning that he is the editor. “What, 
you the editor of Notes and Queries ! ” they say, marvelling, 
apparently, that one man should be at the head of an 
organisation of such vast and curious erudition. The 
paper was founded by Mr. William John Thoms in 1849. 



•* If yon wonld fain know more 
Of him whose photo here is— 

He coined the word Folk-lcre, 

And started Sotes A Queries” 

THE LATE WILLIAM J. TII0M8 IN UtS LIBRARY. 

Mr. Thoms tried a kind of preliminary canter in the 
Athenteum, beginning in 1846, under the title “Folk- 
Lore,” a term invented by himself, as his little poem, 
quoted above, proves; but, the space being limited, he 
enlarged the scheme into Notes and Queries. Peter 
Cunningham suggested for motto Cowper’s lines: 

By thee I might correct, erroneous oft, 

The clock of history—facts and events 
Timing more punctual, unrecorded facts 
Recovering, and mis-stated setting right. 

But Captain Cuttle’s maxim, “ When found make a note 
of,” gamed the place. Perhaps the best tribute to N. Sf Q. 
that has been written is the rondeau contributed to the 
Christmas number of 1882 by Mr. Austin Dobson, who has 
summed up so many things happily : 

In N. & Q. we meet to weigh 
The Hannibals of yesterday; 

We trace, thro’ all its moss o’ergrown, 

The script upon Time’s oldest stone, 

Nor scorn his latest waif and stray. 

Letters and Folk-lore, Art, the Play ; 

Whate’er, in short, men think or say, 

We make our theme—we make our own— 

In N. J: Q. 

Stranger, whoe’er you be, who may 
From China to Peru survey, 

Aghast, the waste of things unknown, 

Take heart of grace, you’re not alone : 

And all (who will) may find their way 

In N. it- Q. 

Long may the little paper flourish! 


Mb. Birrell’s address, at the Edinburgh Philosophical 
Institution, on the question “Is it possible to tell a good 
book from a bad one ? ” concluded with this summarising 
and not altogether cheering passage : 

To tell a good book from a bad one, then, was a trouble¬ 
some job, demanding, first, a strong understanding; second. 
Borne knowledge, the result of study and comparison ; and 
third, a delicate sentiment. If they had some measure of 
these gifts, which, though in part the gift of the gods, 
might also-be acquired and could always be improved, and 


could avoid prejudice—political prejudice, social prejudice, 
religious prejudioe, irreligious prejudice, the prejudices of 
the place where they could not help being bom, the pre¬ 
judices of the University whither chance sent them, all the 
prejudices that came to them by way of inheritance, and 
all the prejudices picked up on their own account—if they 
could give all these the slip and manage to live just a little 
above the clouds and mists of their own generation, why 
then, with luck, they might be right nine times out of ten 
in their judgment of a dead author, and ought not to be 
wrong more frequently than perhaps three times out of 
seven in the case of a living author, for it was, indeed, a 
very difficult thing to tell a good book from a bad one. 


After Mr. Birrell had finished came Lord Rosebery 
with a pleasant commentary on the speech. We quote 
these passages: 

May I offer one word of difference with Mr. Birrell P— 
and it is a very deferential difference,. He says we ought 
to keep our dislikes to ourselves. I say that is not honest. 
If I did not like Obiter Dicta, I would tell him so. . If I 
happened to like it extremely, I would still tell him so. 
. . . We do better in telling each other in confidence the 
authors we dislike. ... I hold that in our chimney- 
corner, in the seclusion of our family circle, we are all the 
better for saying it, and being corrected for saying it if 
we have confessed to a dislike which is unnatural and 
unfounded. . . . It is dreadful to find a generation growing 
up who do not love, all of them, the Waverley novels, who 
do not all approbate Jane Austen, who do not all delight 
in the gods and goddesses of our youth. Well, we can 
only hope they will grow older and know better. But, in 
the meantime, we can only arrive at taste by reading 
voraciously, omnivorously ours alvei, and by a long course 
of painful indigestion arrive at the standard of what we 
ought to like and what we ought to dislike. 


We were saying a little while ago that to lie quietly 
convalescent on a comfortable sofa and be birrelled to was 
an ideal way of spending the time. We meant the birreller 
to be Mr. Birrell; but Lord Rosebery can birrell too, and 
it would matter very little to us which officiated. Best, of 
course, would be a blend of both, as at Edinburgh. 
Indeed, Mr. Massingham and the other political critics 
who with painful frankness have been speculating upon 
Lord Rosebery’s future might have found for him an 
agreeable occupation for all concerned in going about the 
country with Mr. Birrell—the one to lecture, and the 
other to commentate. We can vouch for it that they 
would draw immensely. 


Tiee Ogilvie mentioned by Mr. Birrell, the Ogilvie of 
whom Lord Rosebery confessed that he knew nothing, 
but now probably knows quite enough, was John 
Ogilvie (1733-1813), a hymn writer and the author of 
allegorical and moral poems of inordinate windiness— 
Ilona, in seven books, with a map of the New Hebrides, 
Britannia, in twenty books, and so on. Churchill, the 
satirist, called them tales of rueful length spun out under 
Allegory’s flimsy veil. Ogilvie also wrote in prose The 
Triumphs of Christianity over Deism. But this is nothing : 
his real claim to distinction lies in the fact that it was to 
him that Johnson made the remark: “The noblest pro¬ 
spect, sir, which a Scotsman ever sees is the high road which 
leads him to England.” 


America has just lighted upon Mr. Bernard Shaw’s 
Cashel Byron's Profession for the first time, an edition 
having been issued there lately by Brentano. Some 
reviewers are aware that it is old, some think it new, but 
all that we have seen admire it. Mr. Shaw’s publisher in 
England might give the book a new dress, for the benefit 
of the many persons who have not read it. And there are 
other novels, too, from the same hand, that no one now has 
a chance of reading. 
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Mention of Mr. Shaw reminds us that he is amdhg the 
contributors to the new weekly paper, The Review of the 
Week, the first number of which was published last 
Saturday. This paper, which is attempting to do for a 
penny what other papers charge sixpence or threepence 
for, promisee well. Among the contributors to the first 
number—in addition to Mr. Shaw, with a defence of the 
truthfulness to life of a passage in “ The Devil’s Disciple ” 
—are Mr. Churton Collins, Mr. George Gissing, Mr. 
Morley Roberts, and Sir Charles Dilke. 

Tbs new number of The Anglo-Saxon Review contains, 
among other interesting contributions, an ingenious article 
by Mr. J. F. Fasham on the Pilgrim's Progreee, wherein 
he endeavours to prove that the topography of that 
book was based upon the topography of Bunyan’s 
home. Mr. Fasham shows how much of Bunyan’s 
godless youth was spent at Elstow, where upon the 
Green a famous fair was regularly held, and now his 
later life in Bedford was greatly concerned with religious 
observances. Hence the one may well have typified the 
City of Destruction and the other the Celestial City. But 
this would be merely fanciful hypothesis did not Mr. 
Fasham back it up by a map of Bedford and Elstow, which 
we reproduce, and the relation of the book to it. Thus: 



“ Taking Elstow Green, where a fair is still held, as the 
site of the City of Destruction, it may be noted that there 
is immediately ‘ on the left-hand side of the road a meadow 
and a stile to go over it,’ and that meadow is called 
By-path Meadow. How many thousands of lovers of the 
Pilgrim's Progress have taken the ‘ by-path ’ leading from 
the ‘ narrow way ’ (as the road from Elstow Green to 
Bedford was, and still partly is) to the ‘ broad road ’ 
(from Ampthill to Bedford).” The Ouse dividing makes 
the river of life and the river of death. The Slough of 
Despond was about half-way between Elstow and Bedford: 
it is still damp, and years ago it must have been very bad. 
Mr. Fasham’s speculations may well be rightly grounded : 
they only make Bunyan’s imagination the more wonderful, 
so to transfigure a very ordinary piece of English country. 

Canon Aingkb writes to the Western Daily Press : “ It is 
proposed by friends of the late Mrs. Emma Marshall, of 


Clifton, the well-known authoress, to place in Bristol 
Cathedral (if the sanction of the Dean and Chapter be 
obtained) a tablet, or other memorial, in recognition of the 
high and pure quality of her literary work, and of the ser¬ 
vices she thereby rendered, especially to the young. ... If 
the response to this appeal should be adequate, it is further 
proposed to apply any sum in excess of that required for 
the memorial for the benefit of such of Mrs. Marshall’s 
daughters as may seem most to need some provision, 
beyond the very small income to which they became 
entitled at their mother’s death. Donations, marked * The 
Emma Marshall Memorial Fund,’ may be sent to Messrs. 
Prescott & Co., the Old Bank, Clifton; or to Mrs. E. 
Burrow Hill, or the Rev. J. Gamble, Leigh Woods, 
Clifton, who have kindly consented to act as secretaries.” 


Fob their new edition of Stevenson’s best story, 
Treasure Island , Messrs. Cassell have prepared a fresh 

cover, a reproduction of 
which we give. We 
have before remarked 
that pictorial covers 
such as this are not 
entirely to our taste; 
but if they are done, 
it is certainly such 
books as Treasure Island 
that require them. In 
the present case the 
spirit of the story is 
suggested very well and 
attractively. 

The following pas¬ 
sage is from the pre¬ 
face to Mr. William 
Archer’s Study and 
Stage : 

We are apt, I think 
to draw too hard-and- 
fast a line between literature and journalism, and to 
ignore, if not the existence, at any rate the right to 
exist, of the debatable land between the two. We assume 



that there is, or ought to be, no middle course between 
addressing our remarks exclusively to the passing day, 
and ridiculously essaying to shout them down the vista of 
the ages. As soon as a piece of writing appears between 
two boards (or even in paper, stitched) we apply to it the 
standard of a colossal abstraction named Litebatube, and 


finding it, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, pitiably 
below that standard, we cry : “ Out upon it! Why cum- 
bereth it the ground ? ” But I submit that, as there is in 
fact, so there ought to be of right, a wide borderland 
between the absolutely ephemeral and the would-be 
eternal. After all, there are other measures of time than 


the day, or even the week. We do not step from Saturday 
night straight into kingdom-come. It is possible, and 
surely legitimate, to aspire to a literary life of six months 
or a year, without making any ludicrous assault upon 
immortality. 


The “Kipling Kalendar for 1900,” for which many 
persons have been waiting, is an imposing work of art. 
The Kalendar itself is merely the ordinary tear-off packet 
of three hundred and sixty-five slips of paper each contain¬ 
ing a sentence from the works. This is faced by a repro¬ 
duction of the Hon. John Collier’s portrait of Mr. Kipung. 
The background to the Kalendar is a design in brass 
tinfoil, by Mr. Lockwood Kipling, representing Jungle 
animals and Mowgli. At the top is a portrait of Mr. Kipling 
and his swastika between two elephants’ heads. This 
portrait is the weak spot, for it is much more like Mr. 
Alfred Austin than our unofficial Laureate. The price of 
the Kalendar is half-a-guinea, for which sum one may buy 
The Day's Work, The Seven Seas, and two copies of A Fleet 
in Being. 
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The Blackwood critic who deals out judgment “ Under 
the Heard'of Buchanan ” allows no half measures in praise 
of Stalky Co. Of Mr. Kipling’s work he says: “The 
prose and poet laureate of the empire, he has interpreted 
for us alien peoples and foreign countries; he has fathomed 
the inmost traditions of our army and navy; he has wrested 
even its secret from the jungle. But harder than all this 
is the work of retrospection involved in the effort to 
portray school-life in a manner at once true to fact and at 
the same time recognisable as literature. That Mr. 
Kipling has succeeded triumphantly we confidently 
affirm.” This is to say that Stalky &■ Co. is a greater feat 
than the Jungle Book*. Maga’s detailed proofs of this con¬ 
tention would be very interesting. In the same Blackwood, 
by the way, will be found a charming account of “ A South 
Sea Arcady,” by Mrs. A. S. Boyd, the wife of the artist 
who illustrated Stevenson’s “Lowden Sabbath Mom.” 


Wb were in error last week in referring to the half- 
crown edition of Far from the Madding Crowd as the first 
volume of a new edition of Mr. Hardy’s novels. It is one 
of a series of copyright novels by various authors which 
Messrs. Harper are issuing. 


Miss Elizabeth Hodges, author of Some Ancient English 
Somes, The Cabot* and the Discovery of America, and various 
papers of archaeological and historic interest, has received 
from the First Lord of the Treasury a grant of £100 to 
enable her to prosecute her researches. 


By a slip of the pen, Miss Douglas King’s new novel, 
A Bitter Vintage, was last week called A Bitter Vengeance. 


Bibliographical. 

An indefatigable veteran is Mr. John Hollingshead. Of 
late years he has been most prominent, perhaps, as the 
organiser of “ benefits ” for other people, but he has never 
quite given up the use of his pen. Only the other day he 
wrote A Lyceum Sistoriette, containing the history of that 
theatre in brief. Now it is announced that he is about to 
publish a collection of his fugitive articles under the title 
of According to My Lights. His latest book was his Gaiety 
Chronicles, in which he again went over a good deal of the 
ground covered by his autobiography [My Lifetime). 
Before that came a booklet called Niagara Spray, and 
before that, again, another booklet about Leicester Square. 
In a yet earlier volume, Footlights, he dealt in the main 
with theatrical matters, his knowledge of which is extensive 
and peculiar. It is a characteristic of him that his first 
publication was entitled Plain English. Mr. Hollingshead 
has always wielded a style notable for its clearness and 
directness, and, for my part, I think that, when he became 
a theatrical mwiager, a good journalist was spoiled. It is 
difficult to believe that he is seventy-two. 

Bibliophiles will, I think, like the general get-up of 
Stevenson’s Letters when they see the volumes. The 
binding, with its paper title, is agreeably neat, and the 
paper and the type used are all right; acceptable, too, are 
the ‘ ‘ tops ’ ’ of burnished gold. Nothing could be more taste¬ 
ful than all tills; but I confess I do stick at the end-papers, 
which seem to me grandiose both in colour and in design. 
A quieter end-paper would have better pleased the de¬ 
ponent. While I am about it, too, let me express regret 
that the new Life of Millais is printed on paper so highly 
glazed. There are certain lights in which, owing to the 
sheen on the paper, the letterpress is difficult to read; 
moreover, paper of this species is particularly open to the 
bad effects of scratches, which, in my copy, have very 
much impaired some of the black-and-white pictures. 


As'Others See Us is the title of a new story by Watson 
Dyke. It was under a similar title that Mr. George Allen 
bejgan to issue a series of books on England by foreign 
visitors—a series which was brought to a somewhat 
sudden and abrupt conclusion. The phrase, “ as others 
see us,” being part of a line by Bums, is, of course, not 
copyright as the name of a volume or volumes. I see 
Mr. W. E. Norris has written a novel named The Flower 
of the Flock, while Mr. Le Queux has written, or under¬ 
taken to write, a story called An Eye for an Eye. Such 
phrases, to be sure, are common property, and if, as I 
seem to remember, they have been used by fictionists 
before now, no one has very firm ground for complaining. 

A certain publishing firm advertises, under the head of 
“New Novels,” Mr. F. W. Robinson’s Anne Judge , 
Spinster. This, of course, is obviously a blunder; but, 
such is the ignorance of the new generation, I should not 
be surprised if the mistake wero accepted by many for 
gospel. Yet Anne Judge, Spinster ought to be as well 
known as John Halifax, Gentleman. 

The “ Bibelots ” is so charming a series that it seems a 
pity the editor should include in it, as he proposes to do, 
matter so hackneyed and so readily accessible as Marcus 
Aurelius’ Reflections and Keats’s Poems. Long’s trans¬ 
lation of the former is existent in a neat and handy form, 
and editions of the latter are legion. Why not go further 
afield? 

Very enthusiastic is the late Mr. J. R. Lowell in the 
“Verses Written in a Copy of Shakspere” which find a 
place—better late than never—in the current issue of the 
Century magazine: 

Get all experience, and at last it is 
But as a key to part decypher his; 

Observe, think, morals chaw, part false from true, 

He did all long ago, and better too ; 

Go, seek of Thought some yet unsullied strand, 

His footprint there confronts you as you land. 

These words of eulogy will surprise no one who has read 
the essay entitled “ Shakespeare Once More,” which 
appeared in the English edition of Mr. Lowell’s Among 
My Books in 1870. “It may be reckoned,” Mr. Lowell 
then wrote, “ one of the rarest pieces of good luck that 
ever fell to the share of a race, that (as was true of 
Shakespeare) its most rhythmic genius, its acutest intellect, 
its profoundest imagination, and its healthiest understand¬ 
ing should have been combined in one man.” The whole 
essay is one of the most suggestive in the whole wide range 
of Shakespeare criticism. 

The verses which Mr. James Rhoades has been con¬ 
tributing to the papers lately carry me back in thought to 
the early seventies, when a certain “ J. R.” was a tolerably 
regular rhymer in the Spectator. Some of his rhymes were 
so good that there were people who incontinently ascribed 
them to John Ruskin! Such is the misleading quality of 
initials. By-and-by the real authorship leaked out. Mr. 
Rhoades has hardly fulfilled, as a poet, the promise of the 
Spectator days. He has published^ I believe, two or three 
volumes of verse, the latest (apparently) being Teresa, and 
Other Poems (1893). I fancy, also, that he has written 
something for the stage. But I fear that the total impres¬ 
sion made upon the great “B. P.” has been but small, 
and that the “ James Rhoades ” appended to his newspaper 
effusions has conveyed next to nothing to the minds of 
those who have perused these performances. 

The late Rev. Charles Mackeson can scarcely be said to 
have been a man of letters. However, he did something 
more than compile the Church Congress annual and edit 
the Church paper called the Banner. He edited for a long 
time the Churchman’s Shilling Magazine, to which he im¬ 
parted a decided literary flavour, with (let us hope) some 
good results. He had a considerable knowledge of music, 
and for some years conducted a weekly called the Choir. 

The Bookwokm. 
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Reviews. 

From Art to Prosperity. 

The Life and Letter* of Sir John Everett Millais. By 

John Guille Millais. 2 Vols. (Methuen. 32s.) 

A little time before his death Millais met Philip Calderon 
in Kensington-gardens. “ It will kill me,” he said, point¬ 
ing to his throat, and gasping his words. “But,” he 
added, "lam ready, and not afraid; I’ve had a good time, 
my boy, a very good time! ” That is Millais’s biography. 
What a good time he had !—and he knew it. It is 
the most touching and illuminative story in the book. 
He had had what we all want—a good time—and he knew 
it. Strictly speaking, there is no more to be said when a 
man can say that with Millais’s bluff conviction. We 
would congratulate him, wave him adieu with an un¬ 
wonted flourish, and turn again to the sombre crowd. 
Impossible to suppress this instinct of glad and swift fare¬ 
well, this impulse to sum in a phrase what a phrase can so 
seldom sum. 

For a long recital of success is but moderately interest¬ 
ing. Man is organised for sorrow and inured to 
failure and frustration. And when we look to see how 
other men have fared, and the great ones of the past go 
wandering by, it is on the men of sorrows that we fix our 
gaze. We have a feeling that we can finish their lives for 
them. We possess their uncaptured dreams. We know 
better than they why they failed, and the knowledge 
endears them. But the finished, and clever, and rewarded 
man! Of him one says: “His life was gentle, and the 
elements so mixed in him that Nature could stand up and 
say to all the world: ‘ This was a man.’ ” A fine verdiot, 
yet one that leaves the mind cold and incurious. Somehow, 
we do not say this thing of Crosar, that was said of Brutus; 
yet Caesar interests us as Brutus does not. We do not 
speak so of Nelson, nor of Johnson, nor of Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 

A verdict so calm and round should be briefly, as it must 
be seldom, delivered. It is the true and sufficient verdict 
on Sir John Everett Millais, but his son delivers it in 
nine hundred and eighty-four pages of ultra-glazed paper. 
He uses every device to repeat and support the undeniable 
propositions that Millais lived a successful life, and was a 
good fellow. In these two volumes, weighing almost half 
a stone, the reader who reads to talk may furnish himself 
with conversation for a year. Endless the banquet of 
anecdote and eulogy. Other pens are enlisted to prolong 
the needless triumph, and when all seems over the Poet 
Laureate is brought up, like a last reserve, to sing: 

Death, the kind pilot, from his home, 

But speeds him unto widening foam, 

Then leaves him, sunk from sight, to roam 
The ocean of his fame. 

It is all well meant, and in a measure true; but we may 
wish, without offence, that Mr. Millais had inherited his 
father’s knowledge of perspective. A nature so simple 
and intelligible as Millais’s, an achievement so measur¬ 
able as his, could have been treated in a third of the space 
with thrice the effect. For the real scale and scope of 
Millais’s life are as easily apprehended as one of his 
pictures, and in biography, where the goal is known and 
the man measurable, a long work is a weariness. One 
does not like to speak slightingly or, as it may seem, 
ungenerously of a tribute so laborious and filial as this. 
But if critics have duties, and biography is an art, these 
things must be said. 

Briefly, then, the quality of this book is something like 
the square root of its quantity. Perhaps the arithmetic is 
too harsh. We are not in the least desirous of represent¬ 
ing it as a dull book; dull it is not. Much of it is 
deeply interesting to those into whose lives the pictures of 
Millais have entered as a kind of separate and radiant 


ictorial element. Moreover the man was so fresh, vigorous, 
onest, and so in love with life: he saw so much worth 
seeing, kept such good company, was so much out and 
about in the world, and was so in tune with his time, that 
he seems to nudge and invigorate the reader. 

The distinction—so frequently a strong one—between 
the man and the artist is slowly and surely obliterated 
in these voluminous pages. We see that Millais 
was a man of the highest health and energy, on whom 
nature had conferred rare executive faculties in drawing 
and painting. He applied these faculties with the 
same vigour and temporary concentration as he played 
a salmon in the Blackwater or shot deer in the passes of 
Loch More. The notion that Millais had an early 
period of deep artistic feeling which he outgrew is not 
wholly wrong, but it requires very careful statement. We 
refer, of course, to his association with Holman Hunt and 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti in the Pre-Raphaelite Brother¬ 
hood. We shall not attempt to define Pre-Raphaelitism 
anew, or discover precisely what Millais gave and what 
he received as a member of that remarkable group. 
Mr. John Guille Millais is so severe on critics, and 
points out their “ great mistakes,” and their “common 
mistakes,” and their “ ignorance ” with such gusto, that we 
prefer to remain outside the zone of his fire. We conceive, 
in our amateur way, that in the most flush and poetic 
years of his youth Millais partly adopted, and partly 
submitted to, the “ Pre-Raphaelite ” idea of painting. He 
was associated with young men who excelled him in 
powers of thought and also in depth of imagination. 
Then, if ever, he had the opportunity to deepen his artistic 
soul. Rossetti’s vague and delicate spiritual yearning 
and Holman Hunt’s intense religious feeling taight con¬ 
ceivably have awakened in Millais some latent and 
vital principle of work and purpose which should have 
dominated his life. But no influences could confer such a 
principle. And the salient fact is that Millais emerged 
from nis Brotherhood days without such a principle. He 
had found there only what he brought. He had increased 
his patience, he had refined his conscience, he had widened 
his physical vision, and we need not hesitate to add that 
he had tendered and deepened an imagination that was 
ever more constructive than penetrating. But the chances 
of Millais ever becoming a prophet were non-existent as 
ever. There is something very ingenious (may we say 
filial ?) in the way that Mr. Miuais describes his father’s 
attitude to purpose in art. Take this passage: 

Mr. Buskin held that art should be a great moral 
teacher, with religion as its basis and mainspring; but 
Millais, while agreeing with much of that critic’s writings, 
was never quite at one with him on this point. He 
certainly held that Art should have a great and abiding 
purpose, giving all its strength to the beautifying or en¬ 
noblement of whatever subject it touched, either sacred or 
secular; but though himself at heart a truly religious man, 
he could not harp on one string alone, nor would his 
impulsive originality, absolutely untramelled by the 
opinions of others, allow him to paint pictures in which he 
had no heart at the dictation of any man, however eminent. 

Thus, against the religious preoccupation of Holman 
Hunt ana the moral preoccupation of Ruskin, Mr. Millais 
puts his father’s reluctance to “ harp on one string ” and 
his “impulsive originality.” But what are these but 
filial disguises of the fact that whereas Hunt had a harp- 
string and Ruskin a theory, Millais had neither. He had 
“ impulsive originality,” which is simply another way of 
saying that his faculties were not touched to defined 
issues, were not in the reins of an embracing purpose. 
And that is the truth. Millais remained through all his 
later life a brilliant executant on a popular level of thought 
and feeling. 

It is sad to think that the painter who promised to 
become great became only popular. Yet so it was. 
When the Pre-Raphaelite’’Brotherhood ceased to warm 
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and direct and inspire his energies Millais stepped into 
the primrose path. It is odd that in 1859, when he had 
two such beautiful pictures as “ The Yale of Best ” and 
“ Apple-Blossoms ” on the walls of the Royal Academy, 
he snould have been thrown into a mood of anguish 
because these works did not immediately find purchasers. 
However, his tribulation was short. The pictures were sold, 
and from this date onward Millais seems to have thought 
more of making his art profitable than significant. In 
1863, when Millais exhibited that trivial thing “My 
First Sermon,” he was, in his son’s estimation, “ at the 
summit of his powers in point of both physical strength 
and technical skill, the force and rapidity of his execution 
being simply amazing.” It may have been so. No one 
denies that force and rapidity marked Millais’s later work. 
But the force was mainly physical, and the rapidity was 
mainly injurious. It was in this year (1863) that 
Millais wrote R.A. after his name. The mere catalogue 
of his work done after this date would exhaust our 
space. He became the splendidly remunerated painter 
of prime ministers and pretty children. He built himself 
a fine house in Kensington, and his rifle rang out on 
Braemore and Dunrobin. He was granted the gold 
“Medaille d’Honneur.” He was made a baronet. He 
received commissions from royalty; his “OherryRipe” 
was hung in every cottage, and was hailed with rapture 
by Australian miners and South African trekkers. 
Lord Beaconsfield, Mr. Gladstone, Cardinal Newman, 
Tennyson, and John Bright sat to and with him, and wrote 
him familiar epistles. But success elbowed art out of his 
studio. And tne worst of it was, that he seems to have had 
no regrets. 

He enjoyed every inch of the way. He was gloriously 
egotistical, talking about himself in the happy, boisterous 
way of a boy. He had a boy’s spirit and emotions. His 
work, says his son, was his “lifelong joy”; but he 
loved its rewards too well, and he had them in abundance. 
In 1896, to his deep gratification, Millais was elected 
President of the Royal Academy. In 1839 he had joined 
the Royal Academy school, the youngest student that ever 
entered its walls. He had gained every honour from the 
Academy and every reward from the world. He had 
had the best of good times. Nor, in a sense, is Millais 
less than happy in his biographer. For the real man 
may be found (if he is sought) in these lavish volumes 
of praise and pictures. Though we wish that a thousand 
irrelevancies and much rash eulogy had been left out, 
we recognise the loyal and painstaking character of the 
record. 


The New Swinburne. 

Rosamund, Queen of the Lombards : a Tragedy. By Algernon 
Charles Swinburne. (Chatto & Windus. 6s.) 

We should have been glad to find in Rosamund a successor to 
Chastelard and the other works by which Mr. Swinburne 
made and sustained his dramatic reputation. But we 
cannot disguise from ourselves, nor can a pardonable 
complaisance cause us to refrain from saying, that Mr. 
Swinburne has in this play fallen below his own accepted 
mark. The motive is the well-known historical legend 
regarding the death of that Attila of the Lombards, 
Alboin—or Albovine, as Mr. Swinburne has it, following 
the Latinised form Albovinus. It is said that he was 
murdered at a banquet, on the instigation of his Queen, 
the daughter of an Italian prince whom he had conquered 
and slain ; the reason being that he compelled her to drink 
from a cup formed out of her own father’s skull. It is a 
little curious that two distinguished modern poets should 
have sought inspiration in the fate of two great barbarian 
conquerors. Mr. Meredith based his fiery Attila on the 


story that the terrible king of the Huns was killed in his 
tent by a female captive whom he had forced to nuptial- 
rites (though he did not, like Alboin, make her his wife). 
But Rosamund does not repeat the success of Attila. 
According to Mr. Swinburne's plot, Albovine is troubled 
with doubts whether Mb Queen can love the slayer of her 
father, and so, in an evil hour, contrives the gruesome test 
of the skull-goblet. The Queen, Rosamund, dissembles 
her agony; but, having retired from the banquet at which 
the insult was inflicted upon her, tMnks only of revenge. 
Albovine’s young and trusted captain, Almachildes, is in 
love with her attendant maiden, Hildegard. She selects 
the young warrior for her instrument, and Hildegard as 
the bait to draw him into her trap. Having first drawn 
from the maiden an oath to do whatever service she requires, 
she then unfolds that service. Hildegard, on the pretext that 
the Queen will only allow their marriage if it be necessary 
to save her handmaiden from shame, is to tempt him to a 
midnight assignation, in which the Queen herself is to 
supply Hildegard’s place. The handmaiden, under terror 
of her oath, reluctantly carries out Rosamund’s command. 
Almachildes refuses to believe her without an interview 
with the Queen, from whom he discerns the instigation to 
have come. Rosamund succeeds in persuading Mm that 
there are secret reasons why only so can she bring about 
the marriage. Subsequently she accuses him to the King 
of dishonouring Hildegard; but when he declares that it 
was only done to secure their future union, Albovine gives 
consent to the wedding. Rosamund then reveals to the 
young captain that she supplied Hildegard’s place, and 
calls on him to kill Albovine. He resists. She threatens 
a false accusation against Hildegard of having sought her 
own dishonour, which will bring her to the stake. Under 
pressure of this he gives way. A first attempt to follow 
and strike Albovine fails. Then she entreats the King 
that in a second banquet, by way of showing her forgive¬ 
ness for his insult, they shall once more drink together out 
of her father’s skull. He had resolved to bury the relic, 
in remorse, but yields to her solicitation. By way of 
making secure, like Hamlet’s stepfather, she poisons the 
wine, in case Almachildes should fail her. But he does 
not fail. At the moment Albovine takes the skull of 
poisoned wine, to drink to her before the assembled chiefs, 
the young warrior rises and stabs him. With an exclama¬ 
tion of the “ Et tu. Brute," kind, he dies. The Queen 
Rosamund, in a few brief lines, explains that she has no 
time to explain anytMng, and drinks off the skull of 
poison. Albovine’s oldest comrade enjoins: 

Let none make moan, this doom is none of man’s— 

wMch, since he is quite in the dark about the affair, is a 
remarkably philosophical acceptance of faits accomplis ; and 
the tragedy ends. No one is arrested : Almachildes is 
not so much as asked to account for his sudden indiscre¬ 
tion with the knife. And the reader is left with a feeling 
that Rosamund’s little sensation has not come off. 
Certainly, Mr. Swinburne’s sensation falls unexpectedly 
flat. 

What is one to say of tMs ? As a matter of construction, 
there seems a quite unnecessary machinery of diabolical 
intrigue. If Rosamund’s word was so all-powerful with 
Albovine as Mr. Swinburne represents, she could surely 
have threatened a false charge against Hildegard (and 
thereby secured the compliance of Almachildes) without 
the wanton infamy of surrendering herself to the youth. 
Considering its monstrosity, this act has surprisingly little 
effect on what follows, and seems to have been introduced 
mainly to make our blood run cold. Our blood does not 
run cold, under the circumstances: we feel merely disgust 
where we are evidently meant to feel tragic horror. Other¬ 
wise (but it is a large otherwise), the plot has its possi¬ 
bilities of power. Those possibilities (we say with regret) 
are not carried out in the execution. As regards general 
execution, the best scene is that of the initial banquet, 
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where Rosamund is made to drink from her father’s skull. 
Here there is considerable dramatic grip over the situation, 
and one looks forward hopefully to accumulative develop¬ 
ment. But it does not come. What should be the 
exceedingly powerful situation, where Queen Rosamund 
discloses to young Almachildes the identity of the supposed 
Hildegard of his midnight assignation, quite fails in 
tragic force. It proves simply insignificant, unmoving. 
Ana the singularly lame ana abrupt dismissal of the 
climatic scene—as though the author were weary, and 
finished the thing off summarily — we have already 
indicated. 

The characterisation is shadowy. Albovine makes no 
impression, Hildegard is nothing, Almachildes less than 
nothing. One can understand that Mr. Swinburne de¬ 
signed to throw his strength into the character of Rosa¬ 
mund. It is just a character to attract the delineator of 
Mary Stuart. Rosamund is by way of being one of those 
gloriously dangerous women, deadly strong in beauty, 
love, and hate, whom Mr. Swinburne has ever loved to 
draw. But any of his disciples might have drawn 
Rosamund. 

That is what one must finally say of the drama. Except 
in a trait here and there, the old glories of the Swinbumian 
blank-verse are lacking. The opulent diction and imagery 
are gone. The language of the play is direct, simple, 
clear; but it rises to no high poetical level. The speech 
of Rosamund after the King’s outrage on her is a good 
average specimen of the style: 

I am yet alive to question if I live, 

And wonder wbat may ever bid me die. 

But live I will, being yet not dead with thee. 

Father. Thou knowest in Paradise my heart. 

I feel thy kisses breathing on my lips, 

Whereto the dead cold relic of thy face 
Was pressed at bidding of thy slayer last night. 

And yet they were not withered : nay, they are red 
As blood is—blood but newly spilt—not thine, 

Father! None liveB that knew thee now save me, 

And none loves me but thou nor thee but I, 

That was till yesternight thy daughter: now 
That very name is tainted, and my tongue 
Tastes poison as I speak it. There is nought 
Left in the range and record of the world 
For me that is not poisoned: even my heart 
Is all envenomed in me. Death is life, 

Or priesthood lies that swears it: then I give 
The man my husband and thy homicide 
Life if I slay him—the life he gave thee. 

That has a certain strength, but it would have been nearly 
as strong in prose, from which it is not far removed. Of 
course, now and again there are flashes of the poet we re¬ 
member. Such is Rosamund’s phrase to Almacbildes: 

Brainless art thou not, 

No sword with man’s fa :e carven on the heft 
* For mockery more than truth or help in fight. 

That is a fine image. Beautiful, too, is the love-speech of 
Albovine to Rosamund: 

Thy voice was honey-hearted music, sweet 
As wine and glad as clarions; not in battle 
Might man have more of joy than I to hear it, 

And feel delight dance in my heart and laugh 
Too loud for hearing save its own. Thou rose, 

Why did God give thee more than all thy kin 
Whose pride is perfume only and colour, this 
Music ? No rose but mine sings, and the birds 
Hush all their hearts to hearken. 

That is something of the old Swinburne. But for the most 
part the old Swinburne is grown faint and unrecognisable 
in Rosamund. And the Swinburne who has taken his 
place, if he has lost all his extravagance, has also lost 
much of his power. 


“ His Name Was Leisure.” 

The Natural History of Selbome. By Gilbert White. 
Edited by the late Grant Allen. Illustrated by Edmund 
H. New. (Lane. 22s. net.) 

Although White’s Selborne was first published in 1789, 
and a constant stream of editions has been flowing ever 
since the ’thirties of this century, it was probably Lowell’s 
charming appreciation in My Study Windows which gave 
the book its beet impetus. Since looking through the 
handsome edition which Mr. Lane has just published— 
the noblest that has yet appeared—we have read again 
Lowell’s “ Garden Acquaintance ” essay, and thereby nave 
quite lost heart to say things of our own concerning the 
Selbome naturalist—Lowell’s honeyed words so gaily and 
fittingly sum up both man and book. One passage, indeed, 
we must quote here: 

The great events of Mr. White’s life, too, have that dis¬ 
proportionate importance which is always humorous. . . . 
In 1770 he makes the acquaintance in Sussex of " an old 
family tortoise,” which had then been domesticated for 
thirty years. It is clear that he fell in love with it at first 
sight. We have no means of tracing the growth of his 
passion, but in 1780 we find him eloping with its object in 
a post-chaise. “The rattle and hurry of the journey so 
perfectly roused it that, when I turned it out in a border, 
it walked twice down to the bottom of my garden.” It 
reads like a Court journal: “ Yesterday H.R.H. the 
Princess Alice took an siring of half-sn-hour on the 
terrace of Windsor Castle.” This tortoise might have 
been a member of the Royal Society if he could have con¬ 
descended to so ignoble an ambition. It had but just been 
discovered that a surface inclined at a certain angle with 
the plane of the horizon took more of the sun’s rays. The 
tortoise had always known this (though he unostentatiously 
made no parade of it), and used accordingly to tilt 
himself up against the garden wall in the autumn. He 
seems to have been more of a philosopher than even Mr. 
White himself, caring for nothing but to get under a 
cabbage leaf when it rained or the sun was too hot, and to 
bury himself alive before frost—a four-footed Diogenes, 
who carried his tub on his back. 

Gilbert White was bom at Selbome in 1720, and he 
died in the same little Hampshire village in 1793, in many 
ways still a child. His seventy-three years were passed 
without storm or stress, almost like one long, level day. 
He went to school at Basingstoke; took his degree at Oriel; 
was elected to a Fellowship in 1744 ; became curate at 
Swarraton, near Old Alresford, but apparently had little 
or nothing to do there; was Junior Proctor in 1752; 
possibly farmed in Cambridgeshire for a while; and in 
1755 returned to Selborne to study nature and follow his 
own inclinations for the rest of his life. It is a mistake to 
suppose him vicar of Selbome: he may occasionally have 
taken a service there, but he was merely curate of 
Faringdon, an office which eat upon him very lightly. In 
1763 he inherited the family home at Selborne, known as 
“The Wakes,” and there the afternoon and evening of 
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his life were spent. This house still stands, and we repro¬ 
duce two of Mr. New’s drawings of it. In this comely 
abode, the curious, patient, leisurely bachelor Tead the 
classics, examined his specimens, collated his impressions 
of the fauna and flora of the district, and wrote his famous 
book. Of the value of this work to science let Mr. Grant 
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Allen speak. Says he, in his admirable Introduction to 
this edition: 

We are present, as it were, at the birth of zoology; we 
are admitted to see science in the making. Europe at that 
period was full of patient and honest observers like White, 
on whose basis the vast superstructures of Cuvier, Owen, 
and later of Darwin, were at last to be raised. But most 
of them are now, as individuals, forgotten, because they 
did not personally commit their work to print and paper, 
save in the transactions of learned societies. In White’s 
Selborne, on the other hand, we have crystallised and pre¬ 
served for us the very stages by which each plane of truth 
was slowly arrived at. We assist at the deliberations of the 
early biologists. We see them comparing and identifying 
species; we find them fighting for or against some hoary 
but untenable tradition; we note their eager love of truth, 
their burning desire for exact knowledge, their occasional 
reluctance to abandon some cherished fable which now 
seems to us too childish for such men’s serious considera¬ 
tion. It is, therefore, as a historic document that the 
Natural History of Selborne most of all appeals to us; it 
shows us by what steps science felt its way in the latter 
years of the eighteenth century. 

It is late in the day to draw attention to Gilbert White’s 
literary merits, but there are three passages which have 
always particularly pleased us. This description of the 
Sussex Downs is one: 

For my part, I think there is somewhat peculiarly sweet 
and amusing in the shapely-figured aspect of chalk hills in 
preference to those of stone, which are rugged, broken, 
abrupt, and shapeless. 

Perhaps I may be singular in my opinion, and not so 
happy as to convey to you the same idea; but I never 


contemplate these mountains without thinking I perceive 
somewhat analogous to growth in their gentle swellings 
and smooth fungus-like protuberances, their fluted sides, 
and regular hollows and slopes, that carry at once the air 
of vegetative dilatation and expansion. Or, was there 
ever a time when these immense masses of calcareous 
matter were thrown into fermentation by some adventitious 
moisture, were raised and leavened into such shapes by 
some plastic power, and so made to swell and heave their 
broad backs into the sky, so much above the less animated 
clay of the wild below f 

Another is the few sentences that follow from one of 
White’s many passages on the swallow, a bird which had 
always a singular fascination for him: 

The swallow is a delicate songster, and in soft, sunny 
weather sings both perching and flying, on trees in a kind 
of concert, and on chimney-pots; is also a bold flier, 
ranging to distant downs and commons even in windy 
weather, which the other species seem muoh to dislike; 
nay, even frequentiog exposed seaport towns, and making 
little excursions over the salt water. Horsemen on wide 
downs are often closely attended by a little party of 
swallows for miles together, which plays before and behind 
them, sweeping around, and collecting all the skulking 
insects ihat are roused by the trampling of the horses’ 
feet. 

And the third is the account of the acoustic tumult 
caused by the cannonading of Mr. White’s friend—a kind 
of prosaic precursor of Joanna’s laugh in Wordsworth: 

My friend, who lives just beyond the top of the down, 
brought his three swivel guns to try them in my outlet, 
with their muzzles towards the Hanger, supposing that 
the report would have had a great effect; but the experi¬ 
ment did not answer his expectation. He then removed 
them to the Alcove on the Hanger; when the sound, rush¬ 
ing along the Lythe and Comb-wood, was very grand; 
but it was at the Hermitage that the echoes and repercus¬ 
sions delighted the hearers: not only filling the Lythe 
with the roar, as if all the beeches were tearing up by the 
roots; but turning to the left, they pervade the vale 
above Comb-wood ponds; and after a pause seemed to 
take up the crash again, and to extend round Harteley 
Hanger, and to die away at last among the coppices and 
coverts of Ward-le-ham. 

But Gilbert White was not a great writer. He was 
more interested far in communicating facts than in 
rounding a period, although the hand of the con¬ 
scious Eterary artificer now and then shows through. 
Thus, in an account of Sussex sheep, we read: “ But 
as soon as you pass Beeding-hill, all the flocks at 
once become hornless, or, as they call them, poll-sheep ; 
and have, moreover, black faces, with a white tuft of wool 
on their foreheads, and speckled and spotted legs ; so that 
you would think that the flocks of Laban were pasturing 
on one side of the stream, and the variegated breed of bis 
son-in-law, Jacob, were cantoned along the other.” The 
end of that sentence must have given its author very 
considerable satisfaction. 

Our own opinion has always been that Gilbert White’s* 
is one of the books which people talk about more than 
read. No one who knows anything of the books that 
are necessary to a literary gentleman’s library would think 
of omitting The Natural History of Selborne from his 
shelves; he would play with it now and then, and fondle it, 
and say, “ Ah, yes, dear old White ! ” and see that Walton 
held a contiguous place; but unless he were a naturalist 
himself he would not go through with it. We fancy that 
a census of the people who own White’s Selborne and a 
census of the people who have read it would show vastly 
differing figures. Not that this matters very much, because 
there are certain books of which, after the merest glance, 
an intelligent person knows all, by a kind of instinct or 
sympathy; ana of these White’s Selborne is one. To a 
true book-lover the spirit of a book may steal through its 
closed covers. Thus, one may understand Gilbert White 
perfectly on a very brief acquaintance. He is among the 
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literary telepathists. In summing up his character Mr. 
Grant Allen applies to him a stanza from Mr. Dobson’s 
“Gentlemen of the Old School” : 

He liked the well-wheel’s creaking tongue, 

He liked the thrash that stopped and sung, 

He liked the drone of flies among 
His netted peaches; 

He liked to watch the sunlight fall 
Athwart his ivied orchard wall; 

Or pause to catch the cukoo’s call 
Beyond the beeches. 

“ Such of a surety,” says Mr. Grant Allen, “ was Gilbert 
White’s ideal; and we may almost add of him, in Mr. 
Dobson’s apt phrase, 1 His name was Leisure.’ ” 

One word about Mr. Lane’s edition. It impresses us as 
a great publishing feat. The editor was well chosen; the 
artist, Mr. Edmund H. New, was well chosen; and the 
inclusion of some new marginalia on White’s Selborne by 
Coleridge, whose comments are much to the point, and of 
the bibliographical appendix, are of interest and value. 
The mechanical parts of the work are excellent too—print¬ 
ing, reproduction of illustrations, and binding. If the 
book has a fault, it is a fault of omission—the “ An¬ 
tiquities ” are not here. 


The Art of Description, 

In India. By G. W. Steevens. (Blackwood. 6s.) 

The quality of Mr. Steevens’s work—his vivid observa¬ 
tion, his unfailing selection of the dramatic, his arresting 
imagery, his curt, saucy sentences—has been acknowledged 
so often in the Academy that we can skip compliments and 
pass at once to this volume. In these brilliant impressions 
of a scamper through India we observe a development of 
Mr. Steevens’s method which calls for a warning word. 
Again and again the adjective has mastered him. We 
hold that to the supreme artist in words, if there be such a 
person, nothing on earth is impossible of effective descrip¬ 
tion—and by description we mean the power of handing on 
to the reader his thrills, his emotion, and his ecstacy. The 
art of doing this is incommunicable. It is rare, and Mr. 
Steevens does not lack it. If he fails sometimes in this 
book it is not because he has attempted the impossible in 
trying to picture the colour, the wonder, the magnificence 
of India, but because he has niggled when the brush work 
should have been broad and spacious. Superabundant 
epithets, colour piled upon colour, categorical details of 
beautiful things will not serve. That is not the way to 
communicate emotion. We judge Mr. Steevens by a high 
standard. If at times he has overstrained the art of word- 
painting, in other pages he shows all his old skill in con¬ 
veying a picture. We will give examples of his failures 
and his successes. To begin, here is a failure: 

The streets of Bombay are a tulip-garden of vermilion 
turbans and crimson, orange and flame colour, of men 
in blue and brown and emerald waistcoats, women in 
cherry-coloured satin drawers, or mantles, drawn from the 
head across the bosom to the hip, of blazing purple or 
green that shines like a grasshopper. 

That is a catalogue. The picture does not start to the eye. 
It does not move us. Neither does this: 

Blues soften from cobalt through peacock to indigo; 
turbans are no longer merely flaring red or yellow, but 
magenta, crimson, flame-colour, salmon-colour, gold, 
orange, lemon. 

Again a catalogue. Here is another arrangement of words 
that has not been cajoled into life: 

Gold cornices and scrolls and lattices frame traceries of 
mauve and pale green and soft azure. 


The words do not live. Yet colours can become living 
things. Witness that wonderful passage in “ Macbeth ”: 

No; this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 

Making the green—one red. 

How the colours tell! 

We should not have insisted upon Mr. Steevens’s occa¬ 
sional failure to convey his impressions to the reader—a 
failure due not to carelessness, far from it, but rather to an 
over-anxiety to produce the full effect of what he saw and 
felt—had he not shown in other passages that the power 
to do so is particularly his. Here are some descriptions, 
vivid, yet calm, which are entirely successful: 

The holy Ganges floated great and grey at my feet. . 
Out of the blackness of the west it came naked into the 
muffled grey of dawn. Except the bare train that had 
brought me to the ghat and the bare steamer that was to 
carry me across, I could see nothing but chill yellow shore 
and sand-bank and chill white water. A pilgrim issuing 
from some little shrine, where he had slept, Slivered ana 
shook knee-deep in the stream, and his soaked white 
drawers clung to him dankly. 

Here is a telling little picture of the effect of the irri¬ 
gation works promoted by the Government, who have 
“ bridled the river and brought it to the village gate ” : 

Go out at evenfall and see the ryot naked to mid-thigh 
scraping entrances in his little embankment with his ante¬ 
diluvian hoe. First one, then another, rod by rod, till the 
whole field is soaked. Listen to the glug-glug of the 
water as the last compartment gets its douse, ana look at 
the great peace on the ryot’s face. You can almost hear 
his soul glug-glugging with the like satisfaction. 

This, too, is good: 

On the tongue of the valley stands Peshawur. It has 
stood sentry there ever since cities were, looking forward 
through the teeth of the hungry mountains, looking back 
to the gullet of the fat plains. The mountains are lean 
and swift and bloody; the plains are gorged and lazy and 
timid; the bases of the hills are the line between, and it is 
only one stride over it. 

And, finally, this picture of “ essential India ” : 

About Madras, too, you can notice wbat in chattering 
Bengal and the fighting Punjab you are apt to miss. 
There, alone on the field, picking at the earth with a 
single careless hand on his plough, or standing, a lean, 
naked figure among the sleepy goats, you see the bed-rock 
of native India. The man who neither chatters nor fights, 
but does what the Brahman tells him, looks languidly to 
the land and the stock, and pays taxes. He is essential 
India. 

We have dwelt rather on the maimer than the matter of 
the volume. It is the reflection of a singularly acute and 
capable personality, and, in spite of lapses, emphatically a 
book to read. 


For the foundation of style is nothing else but this: a 
fixed determination in any man to reveal the true nature 
of his thought as distinguished, and contra-distinguished, 
from the thoughts of ail others his fellow-men, be they 
alive or dead. Not one of these shares fully the ideas that 
are man’s; wherefore must he, at the beginning, be con¬ 
tent to stand utterly alone in the world, until out of himself 
he can spin those threads which shall one day serve to 
swing him back into the thoughts of his kind. 0 awful 
isolation, awful incubation! O perilous flight through the 
void air! 

Tha is the meaning of style. —C. F. Keary. 

Quoted in Mr. Cope Comford’e Memoir of 
R. L. Stevenson. 
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Children’s Books.—II. 

By One Who Takes Them Seriously. 

Mb. Birbell’s remarks at Edinburgh last week on how to 
tell a good book from a bad one were applied to books 
whose appeal is to the adult mind. According to the 
lecturer’s first critic, Lord Rosebery, the test is a very 
difficult one to apply. With books ostensibly lor children, 
however, one can come to a decision more quickly and -with 
less difficulty. Is it dramatic ? is one question that must 
be asked and answered of the letterpress. Is it about 
interesting things? Is it straightforward? are others. 
And that is almost all. While in the case of the illustra- 
tionsj pictures with no story in them, pictures in which 
nothing happens, are little good, no matter what the skill 
of the artist; and, on the other hand, no matter how poor 
the artist, pictures of identifiable things belonging to child 
life or child imagination are almost certain to please. As 
a matter of fact, the author has a much harder task to 
perform than the artist. The artist, if he be an animal 
painter, for example, need modify no whit to catch the 
nursery suffrage, whereas the author, if he is to win it, 
must give much thought to both his matter and his manner. 
In other words, the artist can keep one eye on the 
adult with less risk than the author may. It is almost. 
compulsory that the author should be whole-heartedly for 
the nursery if he is to succeed. 

We have an instance of the failure of an author in the 
nursery, whatever may be his fate elsewhere, in Ulysses; 
or, De Rovgement of Troy (Methuen), by A. H. M. This 
is a burlesque in rhyme of the adventures of Ulysses, and 
its appeal is to sharp public school boys rather than to 
anyone else. As its appearance is, however, that of a 
book ostensibly for children, it behoves one to mention it 
unfavourably here, in order that no hurried uncle or parent 
may be deceived and present it to a small child—to that 
child’s disappointment. Here is, for instance, a very 
unsuitable stanza: " 

But here methiuks I hear you say 
“ You take no count of time ! ” 

To which I answer mildly that 
This hunting for a rhyme, 

As in th’ original Odyssey, 

Has played the very deuce with me. 

While the author says of the suitor’s treatment of 
Penelope: 

They used to bet her two to one 
That her old man was dead, 

And then remark quite casually 
That widows ought to wed— 

which is the true manner of fifth-form burlesque. 

Much more, but not wholly, to the point is Really and 
Truly (Arnold), by Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Ames, wherein 
both author and artist have had the adult a little too 
much in mind. The book purports to be a nursery guide 
to the most notable events of this century. One picture 
for example, shows us a baker’s window in which buns 
are priced at eighteenpenee each, and loaves at from three- 
&nd-t*ix to five shillings. The illustration refers to the 
Repeal of the Corn Tax, 1846, and the rhyme runs: 

Wheu the high price of bread 
Could no longer be borne, 

The Government took off 
The duty on corn ! 

Now it is asking too much of any child to expect him 
to be interested in this. A picture of a cable under the 
ocean, with a curious assortment of fish adhering to it is 
rather better, illustrating the first Atlantic cable, 1858, 
but the book is overweighted. Probably artist, author 
and publisher are equally aware that this is not really and 
truly a children’s book at all; and, in this case, why give 
it the nursery form? It is just a little unfair to the 
nursery. 


For genuine entertainment the nursery would infinitely 
prefer the budget of old pictures and new which is con¬ 
tained between the oovers of In Boon and Out (Blackie). 
Here the pictures are almost always well chosen. The 
letterpress might sometimes be better, but, take it for all 
in all In Boon and Out is a good book with sterling 
nursery merits. . So—at any rate as far as the pictures 
are concerned—is The Story of the Seven Young Goslings 
(Blackie), by Mr. Laurence Housman, with excellently- 
spirited and richly-coloured drawings by Mrs. Percy 
Dearmer. The child that is not pleased by a family of 
eese, that are nicely dressed and have amusing adventures, 
eservestogowithoutliterature altogether. The story, which 
is in Ingoldsbian rhyme, is, as it stands, less satisfactory; 
but, read aloud by a humorous father, it should be irre¬ 
sistible. Mrs. Dearmer’s geese fulfil the condition laid 
down above in that they are always doing something. An 
instance of an animal draughtsman who comes snort of 
this necessary quality is Mr. Carton Moore Park, whose 
Book of Birds (Blackie) fails as entertainment for children 
through being too artistic on the one hand and too inactive 
on the other. One has for Mr. Park both respect and ad¬ 
miration as a skilful artist; but his ingeniously-composed 
drawings will leave the nursery cold. 

We find Mrs. Dearmer again in The Book of Penny Toys 
(Macmillan, 6s.), written and illustrated by herself. The 
letterpress, which is in rhyme, is, perhaps, rather more 
ingenious than interesting, but the simplicity and vividness 
of the pictures are all that children belonging to the age 
when penny toys are also joys can want. Mrs. Dearmer 
seems to try for two publics, one that reads and one that 
looks at pictures ; indeed, we might say three publics, for 
the book is dedicated to Prof. York Powell. 

A book for children about which there can be no doubt 
whatever is Tommy Smith’s Animals (Methuen), by Mr. 
Edmund Selous. This is the story of a little boy named 
Tommy who threw stones at birds, and set his dog at rats 
and. stamped on beetles, and killed spiders, and did many 
other very natural and very cruel things. The animal. 
therefore, met to consider their hard case. One pro¬ 
posed one thing, one another, all being in favour of 
personal chastisement—except the owl. The owl advised 
reasoning, and for that purpose taught the animals human 
speech. The next day, therefore, just as Tommy was 
about to hit a frog with his stick, behold the frog addressed 
him very sensibly and interestingly, displayed its powers 
and characteristics, and finally extorted from Tommy a 
promise to maltreat frogs no more. The other creatures 
behaved similarly until in the end Tommy was reformed 
and considerate. It is conceivable that there are elephants 
and lions in Africa which wish that Mr. Selous’s famous 
brother, Mr. F. C. Selous, had had Tommy’s opportunities. • 
But possibly the author would not have been on their side 
after all, for we observe that he permits slaughter to be 
dealt out to foxes and weasels, although it is probable that 
mey could make as good a case for living as the rat does. 
The point is, that the work is well done, very interesting to 
a little boy, and a step in the right ethical direction. 

Years ago the nurseries were tantalised or tickled by an 
alliterative alphabet from which nothing now remains in 
ordinaiy minds but the familiar symphony in P about 
Peter Piper. The alphabet begins: “Andrew Airpump 
asked his Auntie’s Ailment,” and continues on similarly 
absurd lines. This ancient and ingenious work has been 
discovered and illustrated by Mr. T. E. Donnison, and is 
now issued by Messrs. Duckworth under the title of Jaw- 
Cracking Jingles, making an amusing book. 

This article must end with a word of unqualified dispraise 
of a book entitled Ruthless Rhymes for Heartless Homes 
(Arnold), by “Col. D. Streams,” the humour of which is 
an inversion of ordinaiy feeling, by which a death is a joke 
and cruelty a pleasantry. Everything has been done to 
give the book a nursery appearance, or we should not 
object to it here. 
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Other New Books. 

Rembrandt Van Rijn. By Malcolm Bell. 

Mr. Bell’s book does not call for much criticism. It is 
not superfluous, because Rembrandt’s genius will always 
bear to be celebrated anew. And it is celebrated very 
handsomely in this fine volume. Mr. Bell frankly says 
that he has no astounding discoveries or startling theories 
to promulgate. He tells the story of Rembrandt’s life as 
it is known or conjectured in a safe, comprehensive way. 
We cannot do better than quote Mr. Bell’s account of 
Rembrandt’s failure to please his Amsterdam patrons with 
his great, his largest, and most famous work, “ The Sortie 
of tne Company of Francis Banning Cocq,” known as 
“The Night-Watch”: 

Without exaggerating the rapidity or depth of Rem¬ 
brandt’s fall in popular estimation, it is certain that the 
picture in question was received with severe disapproval; 
nor is this reason far to seek. Holland at that time 
abounded in Guilds and Companies, civil and military, 
Boards of Management of this or that hospital or charit¬ 
able institution, and a perfect craze for being painted 
in groups animated one aud all. The galleries are full 
of these Doelen and R.gent pictures by great and little 
matters, and dreary objects many of them are. Each 
member subscribed his share, and each expected to get his 
money’s-worth. As Mr. Val Prinsep, R.A., in painting his 
great picture of an Indian durbar, encountered endless 
difficulties because precedence forbade that this Rajah 
should be larger than that Rajah, or this Prince in profile 
while that other Prince was in full face, so the Dutch 
painter was expected to distribute his light and his posi¬ 
tions with an impartial hand, and a comically stiff and 
formal collection of effigies was often the result. 

To all such considerations Rembrandt was gloriously 
indifferent. He was painting a picture and alive, not a 
mere row of wax figures in a booth; and when he had 
finished, the subscribers cried aloud in wrath and conster¬ 
nation. “ It is all very well for Cocq and de Ruy tenberg,” 
they probably grumbled ; “ there they are out in the full 
light, right in front, easy to see and recognise; but look 
at me, or rather look for me, and you’ll find me hard to 
discover, stuck away behind the folds of that great flag. 
Who wants a flag filling up half a picture ? That didn’t 
pay its hundred florins as I did.” 

We ought to add that Rembrandt as man, the painter, and 
etcher, are treated separately, and that Mr. Bell’s descrip¬ 
tive catalogues of Rembrandt’s works are a useful and 
scholarly feature. The illustrations, too, are admirable 
and numerous. (Bell & Sons. 25s.) 

The Scottish Jacobites. By Thomas Newbigoino. 

The Scottish Jacobite plots, risings, and songs are an 
eternal perplexity to many “ general readers.” This is 
a succinct narrative and commentary, dealing with the 
risings, from the flight of James II. in 1688 to the Battle 
of Culloden in 1746. It is a guide to the whole subject, 
and will be useful to some because it gives clues to scores of 
Mr. Andrew Lang’s allusions. Mr. Newbigging shows 
why the Stuart cause found such devoted adherence in the 
Highlands, and he defends the Highlanders of the period 
from the insinuations and aspersions of Macaulay. A 
chapter on “Women and the Jacobite Movement” intro¬ 
duces the reader to Miss Carney of Craigs, to Flora Mac- 
Ivor of Waverley, to Mrs. Mackintosh of Moy, to Flora 
Macdonald, and to Lady Naime, who gave new and wistful 
life to Jacobite memories by her lovely songs. In the 
chapters on “Historians of the Jacobite Risings,” 
“Modem Jacobites,” “Their Songs,” “Their Music,” and 
“Their Battles,” Mr. Newbigging acts as an intelligent 
and an impartial guide. 

Of Macaulay’s well-known attitude Mr. Newbigging 
says: 

He had little ground for his diatribes. He wrote of the 
Highlanders ay he might have done had he been in the 
thick of the hurly-burly and had experienced their 


vengeance. Standing at a distance from the events of the 
time, he bad the opportunity of taking a broad and dis 
passionate survey. To his discredit, he preferred the 
opposite oonrse. But when a theory (right or wrong) has 
to be buttressed, it is surprising to what lengths human 
nature will go, and to what depths it will descend. 

It would seem that Macaulay deliberately engaged his 
admirers and his critics to support his fame. When his 
admirers slacken, his critics abuse his partiality, and then 
his friends exclaim, “ But his style! ” and so the game 
goes on. 

Mr. Newbigging’s chapter on the Jacobite songs is one 
of the best in his book. The humour, pathos, and irony 
of the songs are well displayed. None more pathetic than 
“ There’ll never be peace till Jamie comes hame,” in which 
the old man laments: 

My Reven braw sons for Jamie drew sword, 

And now I greet round their green beds in the yird ; 

It brak the sweet heart o’ my faithfu’ auld dame; 

There’ll never be peace till Jamie comes hame. 

Now life is a burden that bows me down, 

Sin’ I tint my bairns, and he tint his crown ; 

But till my last moments my words are the same, 

There’ll never be peace till Jamie comes hame. 

And many a fine deed—tersely narrated—shines in these 
modest pages: 

According to a story that is told, it would appear that 
the exploit of the piper of Dargai in the recent Indian 
Frontier troubles was, after all, only the counterpart of 
that of another Highland piper who, in one of the engage¬ 
ments, when playing this tune, fell mortally wounded by 
a bullet, and being on the brae side, near a river, he rolled 
down the embankment clinging to his pipes, and skirling 
out the tune, till, falling dead into the water, he was 
carried away by the stream. 

A tale of impossible loyalties drowned at last in its own 
martyr blood. Yet not so drowned but that it gives 
themes and colour to literature, and labyrinths to research. 
Even now there are Jacobites who place garlands and 
issue calendars. Mr. Newbigging’s historical sympathy 
with the Jacobites who bled long ago leaves him sane on 
the eccentricities of their pigmy imitators. A sound little 
book, well illustrated and produced. (Gay & Bird. 3s. 6d.) 

Rural Life. By Caroline Geary. 

A pleasant pot pourri of observations and anecdotes 
relating to village life in England. Many of the stories 
are old, but they are well chosen and pleasantly knit 
together. There are stories of poachers, and parsons, and 
squires, and cottage women, and rustic courtships. Hero 
is one of an absent-minded parson: 

One Sunday morning, many years ago, some excitement 
prevailed in his church, when all were duly assembled for 
morning service, and no parson was forthcoming. The 
congregation waited and waited, every one looking more 
or less fidgety, until at length the churchwardens got up 
aud left the church, having made up their minds to walk 
across the fields to the vicarage and ascertain if there was 
anything the matter. The vicar was a great numismatist 
ana mineralogist; and although I cannot vouch for the 
truth of it, the story runs that when the churchwardens 
arrived they found him calmly looking over and rearrang¬ 
ing his collection of coins and minerals, utterly oblivious of 
the fact that it was Sunday and church-time. In appeared 
that he had been staying in the country for a day or two, 
and had gut rather mixed on the subject of dates; while 
his housekeeper happening to be away for a holiday, there 
had been no one who thought of reminding him of the 
church services. The poor man was quite startled by the 
visit of his churchwardens; but as soon as he was put in 
mind of his duties, rose up hastily to accomplish their 
fulfilment. 

The rural district in which Mrs. Geary has collected her 
facts is only twenty miles from London, and is so little 
subject to changes that an old inhabitant remarked: “ ’Tie 
as ’tis, and it can’t be no ’tisserer.” (John Long. 6s.) 
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Miss Malevolent. (Greening & Co. 6s.) 

Our only excuse for taking special note of this work is 
that it is a peculiarly offensive example of a style of book 
which is rarely quite inoffensive. It has become the habit 
with a certain class of novelist, when his imagination fails 
and he feels nevertheless that he must write a book, to 
seize upon his friends and photograph them. Now, it is 
not easy to decide how far a writer is justified in taking 
real living people and “ putting them into a book.” The 
roman d clef is certainly not invariably to be condemned, 
or such delightful books as Mr. MaUock’s New Republic 
would be lost. Thackeray continually drew the portraits 
of his acquaintances, and Warrington in Pendennie was 
painted from the life, the sitter being Mr. Crawford, the 
late husband of Mrs. Emily Crawford. Even in the pre¬ 
sent publishing season we have had from Mr. Morley 
Roberts a portrait of Mr. Cecil Rhodes in The Colossus. 
These we may commend, while Miss Malevolent fills us with 
abhorrence. In the word “portrait” lies the explanation, 
for a portrait, if it be worth anything, is the visual image 
of an individual which has passed through a mind, gaining 
significance in the process; and in looking at a great por¬ 
trait we are thinking not so much of the individual sitter 
as at the significance that individual has gained in his 
passage through the artist’s mind. Thus, to return for a 
moment to the New Republic, we are interested in Dr. 
Jenkins not so much because it is a recognisable portrait 
of Dr. Jowett, as because Dr. Jenkins—or Jowett—signifies 
one of the strongest intellectual currents of the time. The 
author of Miss Malevolent has given us not portraits, but 
exceedingly cheap photographs of the members of a small 
artistic and literary set with which he appears to have 
some acquaintance. The most distinguished member of 
the set is a poet with ‘‘a long, thin face, in which 
sensuality struggled with intellect, and it was crowned 
with an enormous mass of crinkled black hair.” In order 
to leave no loophole for misunderstanding, the author adds 
a touch or two as to the poet’s North-country accent and 
outspokenness on the question of sex, and dedicates the 
work, among others, to Mr. Le Gallienne. We have, too, 
Mr. World—as one should speak of Mr. Truth or Mr. 
Referee —and Mrs. Poliearp, whose real name the author 
places—and mis-spells—on his dedicatory page. If these 
were portraits painted with insight and feeling by an 
artist, if they had any significance beyond the most petty 
externals of their originals, they might be tolerable. As 
it is, they are simply bad, botched, ill-developed, and 
unskilfully mounted photographs. Not for a moment 
does the author get beneath the surface. The reader may 
recognise the original. “Yes,” he may cry, “his nose is 
just like that, and how big his feet come out!” And 
there the matter ends. Having told us enough of the 
exterior of his characters to enable us to recognise them, 
the author sets them over against each other, and compels 
them to make puns and kindred jests; he calls them 
epigrams. 

“ Please don’t talk about swords” said Mr. World, “I 
can’t bear it. Dreadful things! To point a quarrel or 
adorn a male.” 


Talking of Bedford Park, the painter Gilbert Russhe 
says: 

“The strangest thing about it is that there is only one 
pub there, and even that is disguised as an old English 
inn; it is most respectable and isIdled the 1 Tabard.'” 

“ That is no ‘ Criterion,’ ” said Mrs. Poliearp. 

None of them, not even the poet, rises above this 
pantomime level of wit: 

“ The gooseberry fool hath said in his heart, ‘ There 
is no Pod,’ said Mr. Waye, helping himself to some with 
great gusto and a small spoon.” 


The plot of the book is not worth discussing; it is silly 
where it is not offensive; and an all-pervading vulgarity 
is its distinguishing feature. The only sign of good taste 
on the part of the author is the omission of his own name 
from the title-page. 


The Red Rag of Ritual. By George Cusack. 

(Wame. 6s.) 

It is unfortunate for Mr. Cusack that, having chosen a 
subject of considerable possibilities, he should not have 
been successful in acquainting himself more with the 
environment in which he has set his little drama. His 
book should be the study of two men who, respectively of 
epicurean and ascetic temperament find themselves thrown 
together in the parochial sphere of which a ritualistic 
church is the centre. It is clear that his acquaintance 
with the principles of that party in the Established Church 
is of a kind that it would be flattery to call superficial; 
and, as a natural consequence, an odour of unreality per¬ 
vades his pages. The redeeming feature is Mrs. Crouch, 
among the minor characters, who, generally in the well- 
worn capacity of a Malaprop, wins an occasional smile. 
Here she is: 

“ Don’t tell me,” she said. “ I don’t trust Vicar one bit 
more than t’other. Make a friend of you; make a fool of 
you more likely. Mark my word, ’e’s just as far gone as 
t'other, only ’e’s cuter. Why, look at that ’ere insects 
last Sunday! Made my ioside feel exactly as if I was on 
the Skylark; and as to the peroessions, when I see them 
coming towards me, I tell you, John, my hair rises, and 
cold creeps go down my back. Just like that night when 
a drunken man ran after me down our passage.” 


Notes on Novels. 

[These notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow.'] 

They that Walk in Darkness. By I. Zanowill. 

Eleven stories of modem Jewry, by the author of 
Children of the Ghetto. Mr. Zangwill’s little book, Ghetto 
Tragedies, published in 1893, has been submerged in this 
larger work. The stories were written at various times— 
one as far back as 1888, another this year. Says the 
author: “ The great-hearted lady, Mrs. N. S. Josephs, to 
whom Ghetto Tragedies was originally dedicated, herself 
walked in darkness, yet was not dismayed. In the prime 
of life she went down into the valley of the shadow with 
no thought save for others.” (Heinemann. 6 s.) 

Tales of Space and Time. By H. G. Wells. 

Five stories of the past and the future, by the author of 
When the Sleeper Wakes. One is of a wonderful star that, 
coming nearer and nearer the earth, operated strangely 
and fearfully upon it. “ China was lit glowing white; but 
over Japan and Java and all the islands of Eastern Asia 
the great star was a ball of dull red fire, because of the 
steam and smoke and ashes the volcanoes were spouting 
forth to salute its coming.” (Harpers. 6 s.) 

Nicholas and Mary. By Murray Gilchrist. 

Mr. Gilchrist, who has now made the Peak country 
indubitably his own, ha.: here collected fifteen stories of 
Derbyshire fdlk. TL bet; somewhat stem and grim, 
for Mr. Gilchrist’s imagination prefers shadow to sun. 
Here is a scrap of dialect: “I rec’lect hoo liked green 
things—by marry! th’ rose-o’-Sharon es i’ flaar—hoo mun 
hev soome o’ th’ buds. Pu’ ’em i’ wayter ovemeeght, an’ 
i’ th’ mom they’re spread awt like goad suns.” (Richards. 
3s. 6 d.) 
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The Infatuation of the Countess. By Percy White. 

A bright, clever story, written in a true vein of comedy. 
The hero, Arthur Gammellyn, is a gentleman by birth 
who is compelled to earn his living as a fencing-master. 
His good looks and style infatuate the Countess of Redes- 
dale, and awake a truer feeling in the heart of Connie 
Adair. The characters are well drawn. (Sands & Co. 6s.) 

The Progress of Pauline 

Kessler. By Frederic Carrel. 

An unedifying story by the author of The Adventures of 
John Johns. Says the hero to the heroine: “ It’s weak of 
me, I know, but I can’t help thinking of the men who 
came before me in the happiness of loving you. I hate to 
think, somehow, that one of them was my own father, and 
that the other is your husband. I can’t get rid of the 
haunting feeling of it.” What delicacy! (John Long. 6s.) 

The Poor Plutocrats. By Maurus Jokai. 

This is Mr. E. Nisbet Bain’s translation of J6kai’s most 
widely-known novel, Szegeny Gazdagok. It is a tale of 
incident and adventure laid in the Wallachian and 
Transylvanian Alps, and contains some strong character¬ 
drawing. (Jarrold & Sons. 6s.) 

A Maid of the Moor. By M. E. Stevenson. 

Love among carriage-folk. “Lady Hartop had sent 
her carriage for the Provosts. Wharton knew this, and 
was on the look-out for her livery while he walked under 
the row of limes between the churchyard and the cricket- 
field with Bose. Rose was in foamy white aud silver, 
with a picture-hat of roses.” When the lovers had 
walked in dramatic silence for a long time: “ * Eustace! ’ 

she said suddenly. ‘ Yes ? ’ ‘ That’s aunt’s livery, isn’t 
it ? ’ ‘It is.’ ” (Pearson. 6s.) 

The Parson’s Daughter. By Emma Marshall. 

The late Mrs. Marshall conceived the pretty idea of 
writing a story “ around ” some of the portraits by Gains¬ 
borough and Romney in the National Gallery. Romney’s 
“Parson’s Daughter” gave the title to the book, which 
has been completed by her daughter, Miss Beatrice 
Marshall. Eight well-known Gainsboroughs and Rom¬ 
neys are reproduced. A pretly book. (Seeley & Co. 6s.) 

A Kiss for a Kingdom. By Bernard Hamilton - 

Mr. Hamilton is the author of The Light ? but his new 
story, which he describes as a “venture in vanily,” is 
a very different thing. “ Wanted immediately, for a 
hazardous business, a gentleman of birth. Apply, Julius 
Caasar, care of Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli, Paris.” 
This advertisement is at the opening of Chapter I. Later 
we come upon this: “ I called into the darkness in a 
stealthy, sibilant whisper. No answer. Then louder. 
No answer! I strained my eyes in the darkness of the 
cell, but could only see a firefly flitting about in it. I 
rattled at the bars. . . . She was not mere.” (Hurst & 
Blackett. 6s.) 

A Lowly Lover. By Florence Warden. 

By the author of The House in the Marsh. “ And they 
were married, and they were happy ever afterwards, 
though, in these despondent days, it hardly does to say 
so!” (White. 6s.) 

The Girl Priest. By A. Kevill Davies. 

“ * I’ll tell you why I married you,’ shrieked a flushed, 
emaciated, and hysterical yonng^woman . . . ‘ I jnafried 
you because Dr. Philip la. p. you in his prescrip¬ 
tion.’ ” That is the opening sentem-. (Hutchinson. 6s.) 

In the Years that Came After. 

By Mrs. Fred Reynolds. 

A serious story of sober lives and religious questionings. 
On the last page “ the new day dawns.” (Hutchinson. 6s.) 


Wounded Pride. By Isabel Howard. 

A love-story in which the wayward conduct of a lover 
before marriage is resented by his wife when she discovers 
it. “To her it was evident that he had loved someon* 
else, and that only a feeling of ‘ honour ’ towards herself 
had prompted him to marry her! ” Hence “ a wild flood 
of misery took possession of her whole being”; and yet 
“gratitude toward him filled every fibre of her being” 
for having given up “ his own visions of love for the sake 
of a promise made years before by his father’s death-bed.” 
(John Long. 6s.) 

John Ames, Native Commissioner. By Bertram Mitford. 

A story of the Matabele Rising which should share the 
present popularity of books about South Africa. Mr. 
Mitford knows his subject. (White. 6s.) 

Annie o’ the Banks o’ Dee. By Gordon Stables. 

A love-story which moves from Scotland to cannibal 
regions and back again. It wasn’t Reginald Graham who 
did the murder; it was Shufflin’ Sandie. “The court 
even apologised . . . and wished him [Reggie] all the 
future joys that life could give” ; and now Reginald and 
Annie are married, but the auld Laird has worn away, 
and is under the long green grass and the daisies, and rich 
and rare are the flowers that Annie lays on his grave. 
(White. 6s.) 

The Soldier and the Lady. By John Strange Winter. 

The author’s recipe: “ Take a soldier and a lady. See 
that both are fine, well-grown ones, and that they have 
been carefully fed mentally and physically. . . . Then 
take a rich lover, a pinch of moral cowardice, a little pride 
and an unexpected fortune. Let the whole simmer slowly 
for several years, and the result . . . but you must read 
the story.” (White. Is.) 

Ford’s Folly, Ltd. By Major Arthur Griffiths. 

The story of the rehabilitation of a great estate and pro¬ 
perty. A well-planned story of crime, love, and wealth. 
(Macqueen. 6s.) 

Winkles : A Winner. By “ G. G.” 

The hero, Nick Flitters, is “ wasting ” for a race when 
we meet him. Nick Flitters is a jockey, and his immediate 
anxiety is to find Posh Jukes, his favourite companion, on 
a ten miles’ “wasting” tramp. Nick does not “ waste ” 
by halves. As he says, he is nothing but skin and grief, 
and if he has a nip of gin it seems to expand him beyond 
recognition. (Sands & Go. 6s.) 

The Enchanter. By U. L. Silbrrrad. 

A lengthy and circumstantial story of simple-minded 
East-Anglians and Nicholas Pycroft, who is esteemed a 
wizard among them. “ ‘ It ain’t well,’ Isaiah said hotly; 
‘if his mother wasn’t a witch his aunt was; she was 
Judith Screed, a witch, as everyone knows, ask who you 
like. It’s in the blood, I tell you; and here am I laid by 
the heels ’long o’ his hell practices.’ ” The end is peace. 
(Macmillan. 6s.) 

We have also received The Yellow Badge, a tale of crime, 
by Jean Middlemass (Digby, Long & Co., 6s.); The Dregs 
of Wrath, a romance of the Restoration, introducing 
Charles H. and Nell Gwvnne, by Walter E. Grogan 
(Pearson Ltd., 6s.): The Red Men of the Dusk, another 
romance of the Restoration, by John Finnemore (Pearson 
Ltd., 6s.); The Revenge of Valerie , a study of jealousy, 
by Hume Nisbet (F. V. White & Co., 3s. 6d.); Heavens of 
Brass, by W. Scott King (Unicom Press, 6s.), a moving 
tragedy laid in a Welsh mining district; The Manor Inn, 
by Dr. Dabbs (Deacon, 2s. 6d.); and My Great Discovery, 
by Henry Francis (Smithers, 2s. 6d. net). 
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Zola’s New Novel. 

(From our French Correspondent.) 

It would be a pleasure to-day to be able to bestow un¬ 
measured praise upon M. Zola’s new book, Fecondite. 
But no. Tne novel is dull, verbose and antipathetic. It 
has, like every other book of M. Zola’s, some very fine and 



THE AUTHOR OF “ f£C0NDIT£.” 

From a drawing by Ernest Haskell in the Keto York “ Bookman.** 


impressive pages, and is, as ever, an extraordinary mingling 
of poetry and grossness. And throughout it shine the 
man’s invincible sincerity and singleness of purpose, his 
assionate conviction; qualities that elsewhere we know 
ave secured him a high place in the list of honest and 
courageous men. But in spite of our acquired sympathy, 
Fecondite is an effort and a trial to read. 

It makes an admirable pendant to Tolstoi’s Kre alter 
Sonata, preaching, with a like conviction and fervour, an 
exactly opposite doctrine. All that Zola admires in 
marriage with extravagant passion, Tolstoi condemns; and 
while the latter degrades marriage with his ascetic con¬ 
tempt, Zola bestialises it with pagan devotion. I do not 
use the word “ bestialise” in the conventional implication; 
I mean that Zola reduces man and woman to the mere 
state of animal: he eliminates mind and soul; heart 
with him is interpreted as health, while virtue is 
the continuous production of the species. For this new 
book of M. Zola’s is eminently, pugnaciously virtuous, 
in his own strictly limited conception of the word. One 
would think he had striven to set himself the task of 
realising the patriarch’s ideal of conduct in an empty 
desert which it was his duty to people. All other notion 
of conduct, of life, escapes him. M. Zola is undoubtedly a 


writer of remarkable, ii not of sympathetic talent. He 
has given us admirable descriptions of nature, of Paris, of 
Borne. He can build up a scene with surprising vigour 
and verve—he sometimes reaches a grave and lofty 
eloquence—and however unclean he may be, he is never 
base or banal. We do not precisely envy his state of 
mind, or desire to see the world through his smoked 
glasses, for, heaven be thanked, life is always a more 
joyous, a more unexpected, a more simple thing than he 
believes. But we cannot deny that the writer, in his 
extravagant and mistaken realism, is superbly sincere, or 
that, when he stirs the mud and thickens it, he does so 
with a feeling of exasperated indignation. He is, I think, 
an unwise moralist, since he revels in black to reveal to us 
what is, after all, only a variety of very dull greys; but he 
is essentially a moralist, and Fecondite is an intolerable 
sermon on the vice of restricted families and the virtue 
of having dozens of children, in no less than 750 closely- 
printed pages. 

The amazing thing to me is, how M. Zola has discovered 
so many French people, with whom his hero dwells in 
constant communion for seventy years (for Mathew and 
Marianne appear between seventeen and twenty, and bid 
us farewell at the respectable ages of ninety and eighty- 
seven), of whom never a witty or a brightly intelligent 
remark can he record. How is it that alone for M. Zola in 
France wit and humour are suppressed ? Not the faintest 
ray of humour lights up a single one of these seven 
hundred and fifty pages. And how, one asks, has he 
succeeded, with such crushing power and deliberation, to 
paint us a race utterly devoid of soul or mind ? Surely 
such a wife as Mme. Dreyfus has accomplished a loftier 
mission, by her suffering and solitude and fidelity, than 
Marianne with her soulless and incessant maternity ? 
Marianne, he assures us with iteration, is the ideal of 
womanhood, and all he has to tell us of her is that she 
had fourteen children and was always good-humoured and 
courageous. When you reach the bottom of her courage, 
it is founded on an abominable indifference to the fate of 
the offspring that made her pride. To delight in the 
courage of a poor young couple who, in the teeth of 
national convention, resolve to have lots of children and 
trust to Providence to feed them, is, of course, the expres¬ 
sion of a personal taste. We see how that sort of tiling 
prospers in Ireland, where conventions are reversed, and 
huge families are the practised law of the land. M. Zola 
preaches his doctrine for the preservation of France. 
Yet France, with her small families, is wealthy, prosperous, 
active—at the head of Europe in every pleasing art. When 
Germany thought to ruin her, thanks to her domestic 
prudence, she could come forward with her millions, and 
pay off an overwhelming debt that would have beggared 
any other nation. Ireland, with her monster families, 
has never been able to feed her children, and what has 
she ever accomplished worthy of record? Irish women 
swarm the Continent in a helpless quest of daily bread 
by starving on ill-paid lessons. Their parents, who have 
never made the smallest effort to provide for them, cast 
them out upon the world in their teens, because there is 
not sustenance for them on Irish soil. I should dearly 
like to condemn M. Zola to a five years’ study of the theme 
of his book in Ireland, and then see if he would still 
urge that the prosperity and salvation of a country lie in 
the direction he points out. 

80 much for the object of Fecondite, which I for one 
most utterly disapprove, and should regret to see exercise 
the smallest influence upon the bourgeois or working- 
classes of France. What is to be said of the novel ? Are 
there readers who can follow with interest its incoherent 
construction ? Are there any who will regard as probable 
or possible the distribution of compensation and chastise¬ 
ment M. Zola imagines ? All the mothers and fathers of 
only children are pursued by an uumitigable destiny. 
Such evils and horrors happen to them as never happen to 
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the worst criminals of melodrama. They have committed 
no actual crime, hut their creator decides that they must 
he scourged because they have not baptized a child every 
year. In their behalf he introduces us to the most 
nauseous surgical homes and midwives’ dens, and murders 
them with impunity. He kills off thus a beautiful young 
woman in an infamous surgical home, and a few years 
afterwards, not finding her and her husband sufficiently 
punished, sends her beautiful daughter, a young girl of 
twenty, to be despatched in the same way in another still 
viler surgical home, and records the fact in the same pages 
of high-flown prose, repeated without a word of descrip¬ 
tion altered. A baroness who does not wish to have 
children (surely, considering the woman’s character, a 
singularly virtuous resolution on her part), is depicted 
by M. Zola as quite a monster. She dies a raving 
lunatic for her sins. In fact, the novel is a monument of 
monomania. Long residence in France proves to me 
its absolute falsity. French homes are the happiest on 
earth, just because they are small, and the parents have 
space and time in which to love and care for their children. 
Girls are cherished and provided for, instead of being cast 
upon the pavements to pick up their bread as best they 
can. There are no mothers like French mothers, and I 
know no better wives. Why, then, does M. Zola per¬ 
sistently slander the women of his nation ? 

Fecondite may be described as a biblical novel. Every 
second chapter, which records a fresh addition to Marianne’s 
family, ends with the same page, repeated word for word. 
Every chapter announcing the advent of another child 
begins with the same paragraph. The end introduces us 
to the entire family, after the fashion of Genesis: “ Berthe 
was the daughter of Claire, who was the daughter of Bose, 
who was the daughter of Blaise, who was the son of 
Gervais, the son of Mathew and Marianne.” 

H. L. 


Things Seen. 

The Thief. 

He was a little, short-legged, grubby, meditative boy of 
eight. His father was a red-bearded, 3 tern, silent man, 
who dug all the week, and on Sundays sat by the fire 
godly and disapproving. His mother was overworked in 
the daily task of keeping the house clean and feeding 
seven mouths. He was a good little boy until two bad 
ones moved into the village and joined the school, and then 
he began to be bad too. And a few weeks ago his wicked¬ 
ness culminated in a walnut raid. On the way back to the 
school is an orchard half full of walnut trees, and you may 
stand outside on a still October afternoon and listen to the 
nuts falling. There is no one to pick them up at the time, 
for the owner comes only at week ends. The two bad 
boys listened too, and, peering through the netting, they 
saw here and there a moist, dean nut which had sprung 
from its husk. They talked darkly together, and on Mon¬ 
day afternoon climbed gingerly through the barbed wire 
and filled their pockets. On Tuesday morning they told 
three others of their prowess and urged them to come 
too, the little, short-legged, grubby, meditative boy 
being one of them. That day for him was one long 
tremor. But after school, in the fading light, he crept 
with the others into the orchard. Finding too few nuts 
on the ground, they climbed a tree to shake more down. 
All climbed the same tree. 

It so happened that a gardener had come over that 
afternoon to do a few odd jobs, and he heard a crackling 
noise in the orchard. He stole quietly down until he was 
under the tree. Then he called out. The boys’ knees 
turned to water. “ Now, then, you come down,” he said. 
They trembled and refused. “ Very well, then I must 
come up.” He cut a stick from a filbert and made as if to 


climb. They came down, the little meditative boy first. 
The gardener held him and let the others run. They ran 
like rabbits. The gardener led him to the gate, his little 
heart beating in his neck. “ Now then,” he said, “ tell me 
the names of the others and I’ll let you go.” He told them. 
The gardener wrote them down. “ To-morrow morning,” 
he said, “ I shall send the policeman round to the school.” 
The gardener walked away chuckling. 

The little boy sidled home. He thought of his stern, 
silent father, but he thought of the policeman more. He 
couldn’t eat, he couldn’t sleep. The stifling thought of 
the policeman never left him. In the night he determined 
to run away. He had long wanted to be a fisherman on 
the Brighton beach and let out boats on hire: the hour 
had come to realise it. He woke his little brother and 
told him of his intention. He gave him all his marbles 
and swore him to secrecy. There was also a penny 
promised him by his grandmother. “Tell mother she 
may have that,” he said. Then he slunk away. 

He walked all day, starting at every noise on the road 
behind him. There was a big town seven miles away, 
although quite in the opposite direction to Brighton, and 
his little, short legs carried him there. But when he found 
that Brighton was another thirty miles he gave up his 
ambitions, gave up his fear of the police, gave up every¬ 
thing except home-sickness, and toiled back. All day long 
his mother had been running to the gate, for the story was 
out. Except the gardener, who lived some distance off 
and had not given the matter another thought, everyone 
knew that he had run away, and everyone knew why. 
The hours went by, he did not come, ms mother’s eyes 
grew more strained. Tea-time came and went; darkness 
fell; supper-time came, but no one wanted any supper; 
bed-time, but no one went to bed. And then, at eleven 
o’clock, the latch of the gate was heard, and a little, short¬ 
legged, weeping figure toiled up the path. 

The other boys were thrashed handsomely by their 
fathers, and one was put on bread and water for three 
days. The village schoolmaster thrashed them too. When 
the owner of the orchard came down on Saturday he 
heard the whole story. “ To think that our walnuts should 
have been harrowing all these souls,” he said, “while 
we were comfortable in town. Why, I used to steal walnuts 
myself once.” 


The Piper. 

It is not long since I used to see, on ray hurried way to 
the City, a nimble but slouching figure walk down Water- 
lane playing imaginary tunes on a stopless pipe. Smiling, 
with an expression half foolish and half sly under his 
wideawake hat, he lured a grudging but inquisitive glance 
from rushing clerks. His eyes looked demurely down his 
black and dirty beard; he was tolerant of his audience of 
derisive brats. With me business grows ever fiercer, and 
the more I plough the sand the more I know I am getting 
on. Therefore I despised this humorous oaf. Only once 
had I seen him engaged in commerce. He was then 
hawking some illustrated monthly-parts, and had flattened 
one against a wall to write on it. So, knowing that he 
was making it harder to sell that part, I assumed he was 
a fool and passed on. I was about to sell myself in parts 
when next I saw him. Passing through Stationers’ Hall- 
court one morning, my look suddenly dived into a doorway. 
He was seated impudently on the doorstep noiselessly 
playing his pipe. He had no sign of business about him; 
hewas irresponsible and gay. There had I seen matchsellers 
lean and hungry, victims of chronic humility, self-depre- 
cators, beggarly, wretched, loaded with babes. They were 
the sycophants of civilisation.- this man was the mocker. 
Ah! at last I knew him. He was playing away there at 
me and those like me, to every respectable fritterer of life, 
in bitter parody of the tunes to which we danced. I did 
not speak to him. He was too great, and I was too shy. 
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[From time to time u>e receive lettere from correspondent! in 
praise or disapproval of looks new and old. In future, for 
awhile, we propose to put a page of the Academy at the service 
of the unprofessional critic. To this page we also invite our 
readers to contribute remarks on striking or curious passages 
which they may meet with in their ordinary reading. Ho 
communication, we would point out, must exceed 300 words .] 

For an Anthology of Parody. 

Your reviewer’s interesting article on “ English Satirists ” 
brings it to my mind that there is, so far as I know, no 
concise anthology of parody, which, I imagine, is an art 
very nearly related to satire. In the hands of a careful 
editor such a book should bring to light much excellent 
stuff that is known at present only to limited circles. To 
show that a search in out-of-the-way places would be worth 
while I may quote an example by Mr. A. E. Housman. It 
is called a “Fragment of a Greek Tragedy” and was 
published in a college magazine. I select the strophe and 
antistrophe of the chorus. 

Strophe. 

In speculation 

I would not willingly acquire a name 
For ill-digested thought, 

But, after pondering much. 

To this conclusion I at length have oome :— 

Life is uncertain. 

This truth I have written deep 
In my reflective midriff , 

On tablets not of wax, 

Nor with a pen did I inscribe it there 
For many reasons : Life, I say, is not 
A stranger to uncertainty. 

Not from the flight of omen-yelling fowls 
This fact did I discover, 

Nor did the Delphic tripod bark it out, 

Nor yet Dodona. 

Its native ingenuity sufficed 
My self-taught diaphragm. 

Antistrophe. 

Why should I mention 
The Inachean daughter, loved of Zeus, 

Her whom of old the gods, 

More provident than kind, 

Provided with four hoofs, two horns, one tail, 

A gift not asked for, 

And sent her forth to learn 
The unfamiliar science 
Of how to chew the cud ? 

She therefore, all about the Argive fields, 

Went cropping pale green grass and nettle-tops, 

Nor did they disagree with her. 

But yet, howe’er nutritious, such repasts 
I do not hanker after. 

Never may Cypris for her throne select 
My dappled liver! 

Why should I mention Io ? Why, indeed ? 

I have no notion why. 

Hugh Siedl. 


The Bronte Spell. 

The other week I read Wuthering Heights for the first time. 
I am still trying to discover why it fascinated me. Surely 
it is the most bleak and forbidding piece of literature, 
without one patch of pleasure in the whole stretch of it; 
yet it held me with a strange spell, and even now my 
thoughts wander back, again and again, to that grim hill- 
country, with its hob-goblin inhabitants. 

The tale is after the make of the Northern Sagas; it 
passes inevitably from generation to generation of revenge; 
yet the characters have little of the heroic quality of the 
Sagamen, and are possessed of a host of petty meannesses 
quite alien to the temper of the big Northmen of old days. 


Why, then, did these people seem perfectly real to me as I 
read ? Why are they now more living men and women to 
me—of stronger sinew and redder blood—than most of my 
everyday acquaintances? Surely they are anything but 
natural: they are utterly abnormal; quite beyond the 
sympathy, one would think, of any lover of human nature. 
I have an active dislike for each person in the book, and 
yet I could read their ugly history again and again with 
unabated eagerness. 

The people in Wuthering Heights are the very children 
of a desolate countryside. Their characters are warped 
and twisted as a heather sprig; they have been shaped by 
the same wind and the same poverty of sun. They are 
the natural outgrowth of a barren land; they are empty 
of good as the scanty soil from which they spring, and as 
relentless as the hard rock beneath. They are the per¬ 
sonation of all that is gruesome and malign in nature’s 
savage places, inspired with the primal and everlasting 
assions of mankind. To the Brontes it would seem to 
ave been given to see more of the lurking beast than it 
is, happily, to most of us. Either their eyes were keener 
to pierce the silken cloak, or their lot fell among people 
who scorned to veil their native savagery. 

But what is the secret of the Bronte spell ? I am afraid 
we must use the old makeshift of calling it genius, without 
really getting any nearer to the core of the mystery. 

John Kindred. 


“ Eheu Fugaces.” 

“ G. S.’s ” contribution of a translation of the famous 
14 th Ode of Second Book of Horace tempts me to send 
you part of another version, which I think may not have 
seen the light in any modern selection of Horace. The 
version I send occurs in a volume entitled “ The Poems of 
Horace, translated into English by several persons, and 
published with the ' imprimatur ’: Roger L’Estrange, 
September 10th, 1665.” 

Time Fosthumus, goes with full sail, 

Nor can thy honest heart avail 
A furrow’d brow, old age at hand, 

Or Death unconquer’d to withstand: 

One long night 
Shall hide this light 
From all our sight, 

And equal Death, 

Shall few dayes hence, stop every breath. 

• • • • • 

In vain we bloody battles flie, 

Or fear to sail when winds are high : 

The Plague or an infectious breath, 

When every hour brings a new Death, 

Time will mowe, 

Whate’re we sow; 

Both weal and woe 
Shall have an end, 

And this th’ unwilling Fates must send. 

Cocytus lake thou must waft o’re. 

Thy totter’d boat shall reach that shore; 

Thou Sisyphus ere long must know, 

And into new acquaintance grow: 

Shalt with life, 

Leave house and wife, 

Thy loves and strife, 

And have no tree, 

But the sad Cypress follow thee. 

Meanwhile, thy heir shall nobly quaffe 
What thou with hundred locks kept safe, 

Caceubian wines, and wash the flore 
With juice would make an Emperor rore : 

’Twill be thy lot, 

Question it not, 

To be forgot 
With all thy deeds, 

Er’e he puts on bis Mourning weeds. 

G. Linwoou. 
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The Knowledge That Was. 

The Confession of an Ignorant Man. 

In looking through some old letters the other day I came 
upon a bundle of examination papers belonging to the 
eighties, when I was at school. I had not seen them since 
that weary week when we sat in a cold public hall, some 
scores of us from various schools in the town, and either 
wrote against time or drummed on the desks until it 
seemed decent to go. And as I glanced over the questions 
it came back to me that, in most subjects, I was one of 
those who wrote against time and in the end passed with 
honours; and then, looking at the questions a little more 
narrowly, it also came upon me that there was hardly one 
which I could answer to-day, and I sank into a chair in 
a state of wonder, partly at the knowledge I possessed 
a dozen years ago, and partly at the ignorance which is 
mine now, when I am all these years older, and the father 
of a family, and a contributor to several papers of import¬ 
ance and influence. 

A dozen years ago! I knew some things then! 
Arithmetic, for example. To-day I am at the mercy of 
any waiter who brings me change; at booking-offices I 
keep vast crowds waiting and missing their trains while I 
do faborious subtraction sums in my head; but at school 
what a hand I was at figures. Look at this: 

Three graziers, A, B, and C, rent a piece of pasture land 
for a month. A puts on 27 cattle for 21 days, B 19 for 
24 days, and G 23 for 2d days. If at the end of the month 
the rent and other charges amount to £33 5s. 10d., how 
much of this ought to be paid by each ? 

I could do that in 1884. I couldn’t do it now. I have no 
idea where to begin. I could do this too; at least, I 
suppose I could, for I find a tick against it, and, as I 
have said, I passed with honours— 

A merchant buys 700 quarters of wheat. He sells 280 
of them at 7$ per oent. profit; 320 at 10 per cent, profit; 
and the rest at 22J per cent, profit His whole gains 
amount to £100 19s. 7d. At what prioe per quarter did 
he buy ? 

This may be easy, but the point is that I have lost the key. 
There used to be jugglery with x, and I could manage it. 
Now that I pay income-tax, and have statements of account 
froni my publisher every half-year, I can manage it no 
longer. 

And I seem to have known zoology too. Zoology! I 
seem to have been able to describe and draw diagrams of 
the heart and principal blood vessels of the crayfish. I 
seem to have been able to give an account of the circula¬ 
tion of the same creature’s blood. I could enumerate the 
general characters of the Class Insecta ( Hexapoda ). And 
now—gone, all gone! Zoology is, however, a luxury; 
but geography—every journalist should know something 
of that. Yet I am to seek again. 

Name the most populous county of Wales, the three 
largest towns in the county, and their special industries. 

Whence come at the present time the world’s ohief 
supplies of coffee, ivory, petroleum, and tin ? 

Give approximately the parallels of latitude between 
which lie the basins of the Mississippi and the Nile re¬ 
spectively. 

I know none of these things in 1899. There are several 
volumes of an Encyclopedia within reach as I write, there 
are geographies on my shelves; but the point is that once 
all this was in my head, and now it is there no more. 
Once—Great Heavens!—once I was a well-informed boy. 
To-day I don’t see how I should pass the third-class 
College of Preceptors. 

Grammar is hardly less formidable. I can write 
grammatically (with occasional lapses), I can detect 
grammatical errors, but I can no longer parse, I can no 
longer analyse, nor can I divide the auxiliary verbs into 


classes according to their uses, as once I could. Nor, in 
English History, can I discuss and contrast the Irish 
policies of Lord Strafford and Oliver Cromwell, nor ex¬ 
plain how, in the Thirty Years’ War, the foreignpolicy of 
King James I. differed from that of the House of 
Commons. And I no longer know when and between 
whom were fought the battles of Tenchebray and the First 
of June. Nor shall I now, except sporadically and for a 
fixed purpose, ever again acquire any fund of knowledge 
of most of these things. The time has gone by for storing 
my mind with orderly information; henceforward I have 
room only for the lessons of experience and such odds and 
ends of lore as are congenial and stick by virtue of that 
characteristic. I am an ignorant man, and I shall go 
down to the grave an ignorant man. 

But what a clever fellow I was once! 

P.S.—And yet I find myself wondering if it is possible 
to make a decent living at journalism and authorship 
without all this routine knowledge of the schools, why 
one should be bothered with it at all ? Why not confine 
one’s lessons to the classics, to modem languages and 
literatures, and to general history, and let the rest go? 
These are always useful; the rest are padding of which 
as much as one wants will come automatically. The fact 
that I have no need of zoology is sufficiently proved by the 
absolute blank in my mind where that branch of learning 
once dwelt. I am not an exceptional case. There are 
hundreds of journalists in my position who have similarly 
forgotten all these things, but who compensate for it as I 
do, and more than compensate for it, by the knowledge 
where to go for any needed fact. The art of using books, 
once acquired, is worth the best stored scholastic memory 
in the world. Thus I console myself. 

And yet, what a clever beggar I was fifteen years ago. 


Memoirs of the Moment. 

Miss Anna Swanwick:, in the usually tremulous years 
that reach from eighty to ninety, was still as precise, as 
“assured,” as didactic as she was in her earlier decades. 
She came of a Dissenting fatherhood, and if the education 
she went to Germany to procure in four assiduous years 
gave her instruction rather than culture, the defect was 
one very common to some of the traditions of the time. 
She spent many years of her long life in translating 
German and Greek poets; yet poetry was the last adven¬ 
ture of which you would accuse her; and the translations 
themselves, however faithful to her scholarship, have just 
about the same place in English literature as might be 
accorded to the very proper notes she wrote asking you to 
luncheon or to afternoon tea. 


A paeageafhist somewhere speaks of Miss Swanwick’s 
drawing-room in Cumberland-terrace, Regent’s Park, as 
the haunt of Tennyson, Browning, and Gladstone. Tenny¬ 
son haunted no drawing-room, not even his own; and m 
London, for the last halt of his life, he paid few visits and 
to few people. There was little in oommon between the 
Laureate and the lady: to whom, however, Browning was 
ready to pay homage, for was she not a woman as his wife 
was, and a lover and translator of iEschylus too? Mr. 
Gladstone had the same interest, and a story is told of him 
and her to illustrate, of all things, “ his scrupulous care in 
dispensing public money.” Struck with her scholarship, 
he asked her to breakfast, and finding her so intelligent, 
“ decided that she would be a most fit recipient for a 
literaxypension,” if she were in need of one. But was 
she ? He was meditating on the possibilities when Miss 
Swanwick asked him to dinner, ana, driving to the South- 
West, he saw a ray of guiding light—“ if there is cham¬ 
pagne, no pension.” And champagne there was. The 
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story, coming presumably from Mr. George Russell must 
be credited. The initial difficulty is to believe that a 
harassed Minister would not wait for an application from 
the possible pensioner. But if his zeal so far outran his 
discretion, how whimsical was the test of suitability—of a 
piece, you might say, with any fatalistic superstition. A 
very needy woman writer might easily provide “ cham¬ 
pagne ” for a Prime Minister on occasion; and spend less 
upon it, for that matter, than upon a bottle of sound claret. 
Well, let the episode remain; but not as one specially 
“ characteristic of Mr. Gladstone’s scrupulous care in 
dispensing public money.” 


In her house in Cumberland-terrace—which bore on all 
sides less arbitrary evidences of the “ comfortable circum¬ 
stances ” of Miss Anna Swanwick—the present writer met 
one notability, at any rate—Prof. F. W. Newman, the 
“dear Frank ” of John Henry Newman’s early verses; the 
brother to whom the Rev. John Henry Newman, before 
he was vicar of St. Mary-the-Yirgin’s, Oxford, would not 
speak because of his ‘Liberalism’”; the brother, again, 
who, in late life, visited the Oratory at Birmingham to 
greet the Cardinal, and, after the Cardinal’s death, wrote 
a book about him that had no brotherliness in it at all. 
Of those two brothers, it has been said that Fate took 
them up and threw one this way, the other that, making 
of one a Deist and of the other a son of the Church of 
Rome. A most strange figure was that presented by 
Frank Newman when, as a youngish man of eighty, 
he hovered round Miss Swanwick’s much-encumbered tea- 
table, erect, alert, with an Emersonian profile, and an 
aspect that seemed to combine an ancient Egyptian deity 
and a burlesqued Brother Jonathan. Even at the un¬ 
emotional hour of five he was keen for controversy—of 
a rather rasping kind. “ My brother refers his corre¬ 
spondents to his books for enlightenment: I send him 
mine, and he says he has no time to read them,” and he 
laughed the laugh of the author who believes that he has 
put forth the unanswerable. But Frank Newman was in 
a happier element when he gave days and days, as he did, 
to the elucidation of the text for the benefit of Miss Swan¬ 
wick in her translation of the Dramas of zEsehylus. Her 
knowledge of mathematics, too, she owed to Prof. F. W. 
Newman. 


Miss Swanwick, who had been obliged to abide in 
Berlin when a young woman in order to get her Greek 
and Hebrew, was almost agitated in her interest in the 
progress of higher education among women at home. In 
thought she was a sort of foster-mother to Girton and 
Somerville ; her pride in the extension of University 
lectures to women in London was written on her forehead; 
and, now that she is dead, one remembers with regret that 
she was not painted by Mr. Shannon. 


The deaths of two clergymen, with names scarce known 
beyond the borders of the parishes of Romsey and Kirton, 
deserve from a larger public at least some passing remark. 
Romsey Abbey, under the charge of the Rev. Edward 
Lyon Berthon for over thirty years, was made, according 
to local report, “more Catholic” in its services; but this 
was not the only indication he gave of an approximation 
to the spirit of some of the ancient abbots who once ruled 
the place. Mr. Berthon was a man of many activities; 
and, when Popes boast of Pontifex Maximus as a title, the 
Anglican vicar need not give scandal as a builder of boats. 
There was the “Berthon collapsible boat,” used for saving 
life at sea and for taking troops across rivers. Portable 
hospitals he also made ; and Berthon (like St. Paul) was a 
maker of tents. The Berthon Boat Works at Romsey had 
the inventive Yicar among their almost daily visitors; and 
to the list of the things he did design or discover might 
be added—such, at least, was his opinion—the screw- 


propeller, a model of which he offered in 1885 to the 
Admiralty, who rejected it with the message that it made 
“ a pretty toy.” Happy inventor—happier, at any rate, 
than Francis Smith, who, five years later, launched his 
first screw steamship, to his own ruin. 


The other clergyman, the Rev. Herbert Plater, held his 
humble parish of Kirton, in Northamptonshire, by favour 
of the Duke of Newcastle. But he, too, had an outside 
interest—he was, first of all, a schoolmaster. A Post¬ 
mastership at Merton was followed first by a tutorship in 
Scotland, then by a Fellowship at Radley in its struggling; 
days, then by a mastership at Marlborough, and after¬ 
wards bv the head-mastership of Newark Grammar School. 
It was there that Plater showed himself a man of sense 
and spirit, taking in hand what other masters of less 
insight set down as “ hopeless cases ”—boys who were 
either too dull or too mischievous to keep quite in line 
with the crowd. Thus it was that he had among his 
pupils—that he gave to the army—Bromhead of Rorke’s 
Drift; and this was an achievement that added to the 
happiness - the word is well-advised—of “ the Master,” to 
use his local appellation at Newark, for there was praise 
in its simplicity. 


Sir John Millais was a man of most excellent manners, 
who never allowed his delightful frankness to cross the 
border into bluntness, still less into discourtesy. With 
some incredulity, therefore, will his friends read the story 
—told in his biography, and quoted in many newspaper 
notices as if it were particularly characteristic—about his 
addressing Cardinal Newman as “ you dear old boy.” 
“Evidently the two men were intimate,” says one com¬ 
mentary. But they were not. The venerable Cardinal, 
then at the end of his long life, had climbed the marble 
stairs at Palace Gate not without difficulty, and saw the 
painter for the first time when he came to him, by the 
arrangement of common friends, as a sitter. The familiarity 
of the phrase would, under the circumstances, be quite 
foreign to the delightfully free yet deferential speech and 
bearing of Millais. It so happened. that the present 
writer had from the painter at the time some account of 
the sitting. He owned that he had astonished the Cardinal. 
But how ? By announcing with a directness at once 
recognisable as proper to him: “ What a beautiful com¬ 
plexion you have, Mr. (fie) Cardinal; I declare you’ve the 
complexion of a child.” 

C orrespondence. 

A Pair of Parallels. 

Sir, —In last week’s Literary Competition, “M. I.” 
selected, as a specimen of terse and telling prose, a passage 
from Mr. Henry James’s What Maisie Knew. No doubt 
“ M. I.” also thought of the curiously parallel passage in 
The Newcomes, but rejected it as being too familiar and 
hackneyed. May I quote it, just to show the close 
identity of theme ? 

Those pretty old walks and bastions, under the pleasant 
trees which shadow them, and the grey old gabled bouses 
from which you look down upon the gay new city, and the 
busy port, and the piers stretching into the shining sea. 

. . . There are few prospects more charming than the 
familiar view from those old French walls—few places 
where children may play, and ruminating old age repose 
more pleasantly than those peaceful rampart gardens. 

Mr. Henry James’s scrap of description has its own charm, 
but it lacks the smiling melancholy of the elder author, 
and perhaps Thackeray would not have liked old women 
who “ knitted or snoozed ” in a picture of this sort. That 
Mr. Kipling’s steamers should “gratefully grunt” in the 
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passage which finally won the prize is right enough. A 
deliberately grotesque picture demands other colours than 
a sunny landscape. 

In winning the prize, the quotation from Mr. Kipling 
ran neck and neck with another familiar passage from 
Thackeray. This brings me to my second parallel by a 
curious train of association. I, too, was a competitor, and 
my original choice was the very passage which nearly won 
the prize for Miss Lucas. Even now, I think I prefer the 
“ darkness which came down on the city and the field ” on 
the night of Waterloo to the bellowing of that brazen bull. 
But I rejected my scrap of Thackeray, partly for the 
reason winch, I imagine, led “M. I.” to prefer Mr. Henry 
James, partly because there are, just now, only too many 
Amelias praying for Georges who are fighting far away. 

My second choice was a bit of soldier’s prose—a scrap 
from Sir George Colley’s account of the retreat from the 
Ingogo. It is not surprising that my extract did not win 
the prize, or even the compliment of quotation. Where 
William Morris and Maurice Hewlett, Stevenson and 
Steevens, Meredith and Hardy, Buskin and Carlyle, 
Chambers and Vincent Brown were wanting, an extract 
from a hurried official despatch could only succeed as an 
interesting case of terse vigour due to circumstance and 
the pressure of events. Just as, to quote last week’s 
Academy, “for all practical purposes, such despatches as 
Sir George White’s models of good writing are enough.” 

But perhaps a better fate would have befallen another 
extract from Sir George Colley, my second parallel, 
suggested in its turn by Mr. Bond’s quotation from Many 
Inventions. We all know Mr. Kipling’s “Disturber of 
Traffic.” It might have been derived from Lieut. Colley’s 
account of the Straits of Sunda, seen by him on his way 
to the China War. Here is a scrap from it: 

The sun strikes down with a deadly vertical glare, under 
which the decks of the ship blister, and even the water 
seems to swelter and putrefy and has an unpleasant smell. 
As the ship glides through it, it seems to give way heavily, 
and closes in at once without a ripple. In perfect unison 
with the scene was the melancholy wreck of a ship, 
aground on a mud-bank, and the half-putrid body of a 
sailor which floated past the ship. Slimy snakes the only 
living things to be seen—the whole scene so dreary, oh, 
so dreary! 

Only a rough entry in a soldier’s diary, but almost as 
vivid and “ convincing,” to use the cant critical phrase, as 
Mr. Kipling’s carefully collected and poised words.— 
I am, &c., J. D. A. 

[This is the passage from What Maisie Knew , with which 
our correspondent compares Thackeray: 

Best of all was to continue to creep up the long Grand 
Sue to the gate of the haute ville, and, passing beneath it, 
mount to the quaint and crooked rampart, with its rows 
of trees, its quiet comers and friendly benches where old 
women in such white frilled caps and such long gold 
earrings sat and knitted or snoozed..] 


“The Place of Morocco in Fiction.” 

Sib,—T he quotation in your current issue from the 
chapter on this subject in my Moorish Empire does injustice 
to a brother of the craft which I am sure was uninten¬ 
tional. My description of The Scapegoat as “the only 
Moroccan novel worth reading” must be read from my 
standpoint, already defined elsewhere (p. 519) as seeking 
for “ fiction which conveys reliable conceptions ... of the 
conditions of life in the land of the Moors.” On the page 
quoted from (527), in reviewing Mr. A. J. Dawson’s in¬ 
genious and entertaining Bismillah —which I described as 
“ the second of the only two novels which make a serious 
attempt to depict Moorish life ... in which, with tessera) 
more often true than false, an incorrect effect is produced ” 
—I was careful to remark that “ nevertheless, Bismillah 
deserves more praise than the narrow limits of the standard 


by which it is here judged permit it to claim ... for it is 
well designed and well told.” It is, therefore, certainly 
worth reading by ordinary readers. 

Perhaps you will also permit me to welcome a new¬ 
comer in this field, although I have not yet seen it. In 
another section of my own work (p. 464) I spoke of the 
clever and accurate sketches of life in Morocco published 
in local journals over the signature of “Madge Mortimer,” 
by Mr. E. L. N. Johnston, of Mogador, as “ worth pre¬ 
serving in a less fugitive form.” Their announcement as 
a volume entitled At the Sign of the Palm Tree promises 
pleasure and profit to a large circle of readers. 

At the same time I take occasion to point out that the 
companion volumes to The Moorish Empire—The Moors, 
and The Land of the Moors —are not yet issued, as inferred 
in your review, but are still in the publisher’s hands, and 
wifi only be due in January and April next..—I am &c., 

El Manar, Hampstead : Budgett Me aju:n. 

October 30, 1899. 


Misconceptions. 

Sir,—I remember, as a small child, learning a certain 
comprehensive hymn on the Creation, and being thoroughly 
puzzled by the following lines : 

Soon as the evening shades prevail 
The moon takes up her wondrous tale. 

I longed to know, but dared not ask, what sort of a tail 
it was, how the moon took it up, and, above all, where it 
was at the present time. 

I was also considerably mystified by a line in Julius 
Casar : 

Mischief, thou art afoot. 

Why, I wondered, should mischief be called a foot any 
more than a leg or an arm or other member of the body ? 

I agree with your correspondent, Mr. Tabb, that no 
language, however simple, can escape a child’s perversion. 
But such misconceptions, even were they avoidable, do no 
ermanent harm; and it seems to me a great pity if, in 
eference to the modern craze for simplifying all teaching 
to the level of the dullest understanding, we cease to 
utilise the precious “parrot” memory of childhood for 
the storing up of a knowledge of classical English, both 
prose and verse.— I am, &e., Eleanor Taylor. 

Settrington: October 29, 1899. 


The Gaudy Manner. 

Sir, —Are we to condemn every phrase that expresses 
nonsense when the middle is left out ? An arch may be 
well built and yet fall when the keystone is removed. 
“ E. H. ” does not say why we may safely leave out adj ectives 
in testing grammar. I presume his argument is that an 
adjective is no more than an appendage to a noun and has 
no structural connexion with the rest of the sentence. If 
so, “ brother ” is not used as an adjective in the phrase 
“his brother President.” Apparently, “E. H.” felt this, for 
he gives two conflicting renderings, “ his President” and 
“his brother.” “Brother” cannot be left out like an 
ordinary adjective, for it has a double hold on the sentence. 
In our thought, a President can stand alone, but a brother 
President is necessarily linked to some other President. 
The link is correctly expressed by a common use of the 
possessive pronoun, in which it denotes not ordinary pos¬ 
session, but relation—as when we say “ his predecessors,” 
“his superiors,” “his colleagues.” (“E. H.” does not really 
hold the opinion suggested by his reasoning, that Lord 
Salisbury’s colleagues are his property.) 

Bums sings “ gently soan your brother man,” and em¬ 
phatically tells the Mouse that he is its fellow mortal. I 
give these instances merely to show that “ the typical error 
of this week ” is not peculiar to a “ gaudy manner,” which 
doubtless ought to be condemned, though not for its simple 
and correct idioms.—I am, &c., T. A. B. 
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Our Prize Competitions. 

Result of No. 7 (New Series). 

The response to No. 7 has been of record magnitude. We asked for 
piotorial passages, not exceeding eight lines in length, from English 
poets. The but choice is the following from “ Bong Lear ” :— 

The crows and choughs that wing the midway air 
Show scarce so gross as beetles; half way down 
Hangs one that gathers samphire, dreadful trade ! 

Methinks he seems no bigger than his head: 

The fishermen that walk upon the beaoh 
Appear like mice; and yond tall anchoring bark 
Diminish’d to her cock [her cock, a buoy 
Almost too small for sight] ; the murmuring surge 
That on the unnumber'd idle pebbles chafes 
Cannot be heard so high. 

sent in by Hr. R. Narayanan, 44, Park-street, Cambridge, to whom 
a oheqne for a guinea has been pasted. We are surprised that Hr. 
Narayanan should alone have lighted upon this wonderful scene. 

A selection of other examples is given below, some of the best, 
such as Mrs. Browning's description of England, being placed first. 
A census of all the replies shows that Tennyson’s works lead by a 
lirge number as the favourite hunting-ground. Then come 
Browning’s, and then Keats's. Where an asterisk is placed against 
the quotations that follow, it signifies that more competitors than 
one have chosen that pieoe. 

. . . Hedgerows all alive 
With birds and gnats and large white butterflies 
Which look as if the may-flower had caught life 
And palpitated forth upon the wind,— 

Hills, vales, woods, netted in a silver mist, 

Farms, granges, doubled up among the hills, 

And cattle grazing in the watered vales, 

And cottage-chimneys smoking from the woods, 

And cottage-gardens smelling everywhere, 

Confused with smell of orchards. . . . 

From E, B. Browning's “ Aurora Leigh." 

[G. E M., London.] 

A host of golden daffodils ; 

Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 

Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 

Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the milky way, 

They stretched in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay. 

From Wordsworth. 

[ J. P., Fenton.] 

1 stood at Naples once, a night so dark 
I oould have scarce oonjeotured there was earth 
Anywhere, sky or sea or world at all: 

Bat the night’s black was burst through by a blaze— 
Thunder struck blow on blow, earth groaned and bore, 
Through her whole length of mountain visible: 

There lay the city thick and plain with spires, 

And like a ghost disshronded white the sea. 

Front Browning's “ Ring and Book," Pope Innocent's Speech. * 

[B. F. M., Hawsker.] 

There at the window stood, 

Framed in its black square length with lamp in hand, 
Pompilia ; the same great, grave, grteffnl air 
As stands i’ the dusk on altar that I know, 

Left alone with one moonbeam in her cell 
Our Lady of all the Sorrows. Ere I knelt, 

Assured myself that she was flesh and blood, 

She had looked one look and vanished. 

From Browning's “Ring and Book," Caponsacchi's Speech. * 

[R. F. M., Hawsker.] 

The sunrise broken into scarlet shafts 
Among the palms and ferns and precipices ; 

The blaze upon the waters to the east; 

The blaze upon his island overhead ; 

The blaze upon the waters to the west; 

Then the great stars that globed themselves in Heaven, 
The hollower-bellowing ocean, and again 
The scarlet shafts of sunrise—but no sail. 

From Tennyson's “ Enoch A rden.” * 
[F. M., London.] 

The sentinel on Whitehall Gate looked forth into the night 
And saw, o’er hanging Richmond Hill, the streak of blood-red light. 
Then bugle’s note and cannon’s roar the death-like silence broke, 
And with one start, and with one cry, the royal city woke. 


At onoe, on all her stately gates, arose the answering fires; 

At once the wild alarum clashed from all her reeling spires ; 

From all the batteries of the Tower pealed loud the voice of fear, 
And all the thousand masts of Thames sent back a louder cheer. 

Font Lord Macaulay’s “ The Armada .” 

[N. H., Manchester.] 

The sea is calm to-night. 

The tide is full, the moon lies fair 
Upon the straits on the French coast the light 
Gleams and is gone ; the cliffs of England stand 
Glimmering and vast, out in the tranauil bay. 

From Matthew Arnold’s “ Dover Beach." 

[J. L., Glasgow.] 

A league of grass, wash’d by a slow broad stream, 

That, stirr'd with languid pulses of the oar, 

Waves all its lazy lilies, and creeps on, 

Barge-laden, to three arches of a bridge 
Crown’d with the minster-towers. 

The fields between 

Are dewy-fresh, browsed by deep-udder'd kine, 

And all about the large lime feathers low, 

The lime a summer home of murmurous wings. 

From Tennyson's “ The Gardener's Davghtcr." 

[A. H. C., London.] 

The adventurous sun took Heaven by storm, 

Clouds scattered largesses of rain. 

The sounding cities, rich and warm, 

Smouldered and glittered in the plain. 

From Davidson's “ Ballad of a Kun." 

[J. D. A., Ealing.] 

Headlands stood out into the moon-lit deep 
As dearly as at noon ; 

The spring-tide’s brimming flow 
Heaved dazzlingly between ; 

Houses, with long white sweep, 

Girdled the glistening bay ; 

Behind, through the soft air, 

The blue haze-cradled mountains spread away. 

From Matthew Arnolds ‘‘A Summer Xight." 

[W. L., London.] 

A naked house, a naked moor, 

A shivering pool before the door, 

A garden bare of flowers and fruit, 

And poplars at the garden foot: 

Such is the plaoe that I live in, 

Bleak without and bare within. 

Font R. L. Stevenson's “ The House Beautiful." 

[M. C. E, London.] 
Beheld the tide play on the sandy bar 
About the stream’s mouth, as the sea-waves rushed 
In over it and back the land-stream pushed ; 

But in the dark, wide pool ’mid foam-flecks white, 
Beneath the slanting afternoon sunlight, 

He saw white bodies sporting, and the air 
Light from the south-west up the slopes did bear 
Sound of their joyous cries as there they played. 

Fom William Morris's “ Tlte Lovers of Gudrun." 

[E. M. S, London ] 

Long lines of cliff breaking have left a chasm ; 

And in the chasm are foam and yellow sands; 

Beyond, red roofs about a narrow wharf 
In cluster ; then a moulder’d church ; and higher 
A long Btreet climbs to one tall-tower’d mill ; 

And high in heaven behind it a grey dawn 
With Danish barrows ; and a hazelwood, 

By autumn nutters haunted, flourishes 
Green in a cuplike hollow of the down. 

From Tennyson's “ Enoch Arden." 

[R. N., Cambridge.] 

Her little face is like a walnut shell 

With wrinkling lines; her soft white hair adorns 

Her either brow in quaint, straight curls like horns ; 

And all about her clings an old sweet smell. 

Prim is her gown and Quaker-like her shawl. 

Well might her bonnets have been bom on her. 

Can you conceive a Fairy Godmother 
The subject of a real religious call ? 

i'rom IF. E. Henley's “ In Hospital." 

[W. G. H., London. | 

For o’er the oily smooth millhead 
There hung the apples growing red, 

And many an ancient apple tree 
Within the orchard could he see, 

While the smooth mill-walls, white and black, 

Shook to the great wheel’s measured clack, 

And grumble of the gear within. 

From Morris's “ Earthly Paradise." 

[R. C., Richmond.] 
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Yet shall your nigged moor receive 
The incomparable pomp of eve, 

And the cold glories of the dawn 
Behind your shivering trees be drawn ; 

And when the wind from place to place 
Doth the unmoored cloud-galleons chase, 

Your garden gloom shall gleam again, 

With leaping sun, with glancing rain. 

From R. L. Stevenson's “ The Home Beautiful." * 
[W. 8. R, Moffat.] 

Deep in the shady stillness of a vale, 

Far sunken from the healthy breath of morn, 

Far from the fiery noon and eve's one star, 

Sat gray-haired Saturn, silent as a stone, 

Still as the silenoe round about his lair. 

From Keats' “ Hyperion" 
[W. S., Carmunnock. ] 

And now 1 a little wind and sky, 

The smell of ships (that earnest of romanoe), 

A sense of space and water, and thereby 
A lamp-lit bridge ouching the troubled sky, 

And look, O look! a tangle of silver gleams 
And dusky lights, our River and all his dreams, 

His dreams that never save in our deaths can die. 

From Henley's “ London Voluntaries." 

[E. G. H., London.] 

There is wind in the twilight; in the white road before us 
The straw from the ox-yard is blowing about, 

The moon’s rim is rising, a star glitters o'er us. 

And the vane on the spire-top is swinging in doubt. 

From William Morris's “ Message of the March Winds." 

[H. G. J., London.] 
The last glare of day’s red agony, 

Which, from a rent among the fiery olouds, 

Burns far along the tempest-wrinkled deep. 

From Shelley's “ Prometheus Unbound." 

[N. B„ Belfast] 

The pear and quinoe lay squandered on the grass; 

The mould was purple with unheeded showers 
Of bloomy plums—a Wilderness it was 
Of fruits and weeds and Sowers ! 

The marigold amidst the nettles blew, 

The gourd embraoed the rose-bush in its ramble; 

The thistle and the stock together grew, 

The hollyhock and bramble. 

From Thomas Hood's “ Haunted House." 

[C. E. H., Richmond.] 
The turn of noontide has begun. 

In the weak breeze the sunshine yields. 

There is a lull upon the fields. 

On the long hedgerow’s tangled run 
A low white oottage intervenes ; 

Against the wall a blind man leans, 

And sways his face to have the sun. 

From D. 6. Rossetti. 
[A. E. C., Brighton.] 

To-night the winds begin to rise 
And roar from yonder dropping day ; 

The last red leaf is whirled away, 

The rooks are blown about the skies; 

The forest crack’d, the waters curl’d, 

The cattle huddled on the lea ; 

And wildly dash’d on tower and tree 
The sunbeam strikes along the world. 

From Tennyson's “ In Memoriam." * 
[P. S., Barrow-on-Humber.] 

The blessed damozel leaned out 
From the gold bar of Heaven ; 

Her eyes were deeper than the depth 
Of waters stilled at even ; 

She had three lilies in her hand 
And the stars in her hair were Seven. 

Her hair that lay along her hack 
Was yellow like ripe com. 

From D. 6. Rossetti. 
[S. C., Brighton.] 

I saw 

Fog only, the great tawny weltering fog 
Involve the passive oity, strangle it 
Alive, and draw it off into the void, 

Spires, bridges, streets, and squares, as if a sponge 
Had wiped out London. 

Mrs. B. B. Browning. 
[A. H. W., Westward Ho!] 


I loved the brimming wave that swam, 

Thro’ quiet meadows round the mill, 

The sleepy pool above the dam, 

The pool beneath it never still, 

The meal-sacks on the whiten'd floor, 

The dark round of the dripping wheel, 

The very air about the door 
Made misty with the floating meal. 

From Tennyson's “ English Idylls." 

[A. C, Edinburgh.] 

. . . Outside, a oity reveller's tipsy tread 
Severed the silence with a jagged rent; 

The tall lamps flickered through the sombre street, 

With yellow light hiding the stainless stars ; 

In the next house a child awoke and cried : 

Far off a clank and dash of shunting trains 
Broke out and ceased, as if the fettered world 
Started and shook its irons in the night. 

From John Davidson's “ A Woman and Her Son." 

[G. A. F., Harlesden.] 

Replies received also from : C. F. K., Eooles; H. H., Birmingham ; 
E. E. T., Settling ton; A. G. E., Begbroke; J. M., Elgin ; D. J., 
London ; R. J. W., London ; G. W. S., London; E. B., London ; 
0. C., London ; R. M,, Glendevon ; S. A. B„ Hanwell; F. W. 8,, 
London ; H. 8., London; T. L., London ; O’M., Folkestone ; W. P., 
Chelmsford ; E. T, Chester ; N. N., London ; H. J., Leeds; G. M. P., 
Edgbaston ; E. W, London ; A. B., Isleworth ; M. T. S., Bourne¬ 
mouth ; E. M. A., Oxford ; D. E. B., London ; E. B., Liverpool; 
H. J. S., Aberdeen; A. M F., Crediton ; E. W., Over; C. A., 
London ; J. H., Nottingham ; A. S., Edinburgh ; B. T. E„ London ; 
T. H. K., Wallasey ; E. M. G. B, Ascot; E. E. L., Leicester ; 

E. M. H., Hanwell; C. S. O., Brighton; S. P., Manchester ; E. G. B., 
Liverpool; M. J, London; G. M. B., Leeds; E. M., Glasgow; 
B. G. H., Inverness ; R. D, Brighton ; E. M. C., London ; J. R., 
Faversham ; B. G., Barnsley ; W. F. K., Dublin ; G. L. H. ; H. A. M„ 
London; H. T., Epsom ; T. G. A., London; W. R. E., London ; 
W. H. P., Alton ; R. E. S., London; H. J., London ; L. N., London ; 
A. B., London ; M. E. A., Barnes ; A. R., York ; M. C. F., 
Manchester ; 3. F., London ; J. A. C., Duddingston ; A. S., London; 
J. S. M., Addisoombe ; T. B., Cheltenham ; S. A., Stoke-on-Trent; 
W. W., London ; F. J. F., London ; C. F. S., Manchester ; D. E. B., 
Ashford; E. A. 0., London; L. M. W., London ; J. B. L., Hull; 
W. A. S., Sale ; E. H., Didsbury ; C., Southwark ; H. R. C., Egham ; 
G. D., Harley; S. G. C., Edinburgh; A. C.-B., Bickley ; R. T., 
Blagdon ; G. H., Edinburgh ; D. W., London; (7), Bishopstown; 
A. E. M„ Twyford ; W. M. R., Manchester ; M. A. C., Cambridge ; 
J. H. S., London ; E. S., Stratford-on-Avon ; T. C., Buxted ; E. K., 
London ; L. H G., London; E. T. P., London ; A. N., Shrewsbury ; 
S., London; C. M. W„ Huddersfield; F. M, London ; E. T. H., 
Cambridge ; F. B. C., London ; D. S., Glasgow ; A. E. T.. Bristol; 
L. G., Hampton Wick; A. R., London; G. W., London; F. R. S., 
Weston-super-Mare; R. A., Edinburgh; J. R., Aberdeen; A. T. G., 
Malvern ; B. B., Birmingham ; H. G. H., Ruswarp ; C. L., London ; 

F. H. M., London ; G. N., Bristol. 


Competition No. 8 (New Series). 

The conversation at a certain house the other evening tnrned 
upon the amount of significance whioh some poets—notably Shake¬ 
speare—have crowded into a single line. One speaker instanoed: 

Child Rowland to the dark tower oame, 

from Kina Lear ; but that line is mysterious and romantio rather 
than surcharged with matter. A better example is in the porter's 
speech in Macbeth, where he says: “ I had thought to let in some 
of the old professions, that go the primrose way to the everlasting 
bonfire." This, properly speaking, is prose; but it illustrates our 
point. We offer, then, a prize of a guinea for that line chosen from 
English poets, living or dead, which is most packed with meaning. 

Bulks. 

Answers, addressed “Literary Competition, The Academy, 43, 
Ohanoery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post 
of Tuesday, November 14. Each answer must be accompanied by 
the ooupon to be found in the seoond column of p. 552 or it can¬ 
not enter into competition. Competitors sending more than one 
attempt at solution must aooompany each attempt with a separate 
ooupon; otherwise the first only will be considered. We wish to 
impress on competitors that the task of examining replies is much 
facilitated when one side only of the paper is written upon. It is 
also important that names and addresses should always be given ; 
we oannot oonsider anonymous answers. 
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New Books Received. 

\_These notes on tome of the New Booh of the week are 
preliminary to Reviews that may follow ."] 

Christian Mysticism. By William Ralph Inge. 

When the Rev. John Bampton, Canon of Salisbury, left funds 
for the preaching of eight divinity sermons annually at St. 
Mary’s, Oxford, he laid down six subjects upon one or another 
of which the whole series of Lectures should he given. Mr. 
Inge has chosen the first: “ How to Confirm and Establish the 
Christian Faith.” “ No word in our language,” he remarks, 
“ not even ‘ Socialism,’ has been employed more loosely than 
‘ Mysticism.’ ” (Methuen. 12s. 6d. net.) 

Rubens : His Life, his Work, &c. By Emile Michel. 

This work is translated by Elizabeth Lee, and in outward 
appearance and internal qualities it is a companion to Michel’s 
Life and Work of Rembrandt. The illustrations are numerous, 
and they reflect by their various sizes and medium the ex¬ 
ceedingly varied work of the artist. There are also portraits 
of Rubens’ masters, his pupils, and friends. M. Michel has 
given long and laborious study to his subject. Indeed, he 
says : “I have lived almost exclusively with Rubens for several 
years; with the help of his pictures, his correspondence, and 
that of his relatives and friends, and of all the documents 
concerning him, I have endeavoured to penetrate his mind and 
heart, to learn his opinions, beliefs, character, manners, and the 
method in which he employed his time.” (Heinemann. 42s.) 

Study and Stage. By William Archer. 

Into this book Mr. Archer has collected such of his critical 
writings of the past year as he deems may have “ more than an 
absolutely ephemeral interest.” He pleads, with justice, that it 
may be “ no bad thing for a critic here and there to bring with 
him to the theatre some of the standards of the study, and to 
carry back to the study some of that rapidity of perception and 
penetration which is, or ought to be, engendered by the habit 
of making snapshot records of the passing pageant of the 
stage.” (Richards. 5s.) 

Frames of Mind. By A. B. Walkley. 

Literary and dramatic criticism in neat, allusive essays. Some 
are grouped under “The Playhouse,”others under “The Book¬ 
shelf,” “Men and Women,” &c. These papers are reprinted 
from the Daily Chronicle, the Speaker, &c. (Richards.) 

Robert Louis Stevenson. By L. Cope Cornford. 

This is the second volume in Messrs. Blackwood & Sons’ new 
series of “Modem English Writers.” Mr. Cornford is careful 
to define the limits of his work, which is “ a study of his 
finished achievement, and of his personality and temperament 
as expressed in that achievement.” Of oourse, Mr. Cornford 
has made no use of the letters which have appeared in Scribner’s 
Magazine. (Blackwood & Sons. 2s. 6d.) 

How England Saved Europe. By W. H. Fitchett. 

By his Deeds that Won the Empire and Fights for the Flag 
Mr. Fitchett has established himself as our popular powder- 
and-shot historian. He now sets out to tell the story of the 
Twenty Years’ War : “ a resounding epic rather than a drab- 
coloured page of pallid and slow-moving history ; an Iliad of 
battles, sieges, and invasions.” (Smith, Elder & Co. Cs.) 

The Hitherto Unidentified Contributions 

of Thackeray to “Punch.” By M. H. Spielman. 

A book interesting to the student of Thackerayan minutiic. 
Mr. Spielman’s finds are literary and artistic; he produces 
about a score of poems not hitherto ascribed to Thackeray, or 
included in his collected works. The various contributions 
have been identified from an old Punch day-book of con- 
contributions. (Harpers. 7s. (id.) 


In addition to the above we have received: 

THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Gray (A. H.), Aspects of Protestantism.(Hodder) I/O 

d’Arcy (C. F.), Idealism and Theology ..•.(Hodder) 6, 0 

Wynn (Rev. W.\ The Apostle Paul’s Reply to Loril Halifax .. (Stock! 

Carr (Rev. A.), The Prayer-Book I’ealter . (S.P.C.K.) 

Strong (T. 13.), The Doctrine of the Real Presence......(Longmans) 3/0 

Choyne (Rev. T. K.), The Christian Use of the Psalms .(Isbister & Co.) 6/0 

Campbell (Colin), The First Three Gospels in Greek. 

(Williams & Norgnto) net 6/0 


POETRY, 0R1TI0I8M, AND BELLES LETTRR8. 

Bridges (Robert), Poetical Works .(Smith, Elder A Co.) 60 

Bidder (George), Merlin’s Youth .net 1/0 

Butler (8.), Shakespeare’s Sonnets .(Longmans) 10/6 

Dyde (8. W.). The Tbeactetus of Plato .(Maclehose A Sons) 

Jevons (T. 8.), The Living Past, and other Poems...(Macmillan A Bowers) 
Moulton (Louise C.), At the Wind's Will: Lyrics and Sonnets (Macmillan) 6/0 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Waldstein (Charles), The Expansion of Western Ideals and the World's 

Peace.(Lane) 8/8 

McKenzie (Fred A.), Paul Kruger: His Life Story.(Bowden) 1/0 

Bindloss (Harold), A Wide Dominion .(Unwin) 2/0 

Hogan (Rev. J. F.), Life and Works of Dante Allighieri.(Longmans) 12/6 

Atlay (J. B.), Famous Trials of the Century... (Richards) 6A> 

Rayons (H.), A Captain of Irregulars .(Nelson A 8ons) 5/0 

Rhodes (J. F.), History of the United States from the Compromise of I860. 

Yol.IY. (Macmillan) 12/0 

Butler (Rev. D.), Henry Scougal and the Oxford Methodists. 

(Blackwood A Sons) 8/6 

Jephson (H.), The Real French Revolutionist .(Macmillan) 6/0 

Courson (Comtesse R. do), The Condition of the Catholics under Charles II. 2/6 
Chisel , Pen , and Poignard, or Benvenuto Cellini , His Times and His 
Contemporaries .(Longmans) 6/0 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Worsfold (W. Basil), The Redemption of Egypt.(Allen) net 26/) 

SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Walker (James), Introduction to Physical Chemistry .(Macmillan) net 10/0 


EDUCATIONAL. 

Barbd (Louis A.), Le Tour du Monde .(Macmillan) 2/0 

Owen (Rev. E. C. E.), Selections from the Pooms of Alfred, Lord Tennyson 

(Arnold) 1/8 

JUVENILE. 

Mann (Mary E.), Out in Life's Rain .(Hutchinson) 

Mitchell (E.), Chickabiddy Siories.(Wells Gardner) 2/8 

Brown-Paterson (V.), The Minister’s Ward.(Sunday School Union) 2,0 

Atkinson (Blanche), Dick’s Hero .(Sunday School Union) 1/0 

Austin (Stella), Rags and Tatters .(Wells Gardner) 2/6 

Austin (Stella), Tom the Hero.(Wells Gardner) 2/6 

Potter (F. Scarlett), The Hoard of the Sea-Wasps .(Wells Gardner) 1/0 

Austin (Stella), Great-Grandmother's Shoes ..(Wells Gardner) 2/0 

Thorn (Isroay), Courage.(Wells Gardner) 2/0 

Groome (W. H. C.), Cyril the Foundling...(Wells Gardner) 1/0 

Newbolt (Henry), Stories from Froissart... ..(Wells Gardner) 6/0 

Layard (A.), The Alphabet of Musical Bogeys.(Lawrence A Ballon > 

Molesworth (Mrs.), This and That.(Macmillan) 4/0 

Davies (Basil) and Prescott (Norman), The Vicar’s Paps. 

(Leadenhall Press) 

Tuer (A. W.), Stories from Old-Fashioned Children's Books. 

(Leadenh&ll Press) 6/0 


Hohler(Mrs. E.), The Bravest of Them All .(Macmillan) 4'0 

Fortescue (Hon. J. W.), The Drummer’s Coat.(Macmillan) 4/6 

Dearmer (Mabel), The Book of Penny Toys ......(Macmillan) 8.0 

Ruthless Rhymes for Heartless Homes .(Arnold) 

A Moral Alphabet .(Arnold) 3/6 

Bobby's Surprises .(Nelson A Sons) 10 

Blind Loyalty .(Nelson A Sons) 2/6 

Barton’s Leading Strings .(Wells Gardner) 

Sunday Readings for the Young .(Wells Gardner) 

Fifty-Two Stones of Heroism for Boys .(Hutchinson) 5/0 

Fifty-Two Stories qf Heroism fur Oirls ...(Hutchinson) 5 0 

Fifty-Two Stories of the Wide, Wide World .(Hutchinson) 6/0 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Hobbes (John O.), Osbem and Unsyne .(Lane) net 3/6 

8wayne (Margaret), A True Tale of the Sea.(Chapman A Hall) 2/0 

Rogers (Fairman), A Manual of Coaching .(Lippincott Co.) net 24/0 

Watson (R. P.), Training Simplified ..(8ands A Co.) 

Velvin (E.), More Tales Told at the Zoo .(Sands A Co.) 

Milman (Helen), Outside the Garden .(Lane) net 

Hill (G. F.), A Handbook of Greek and Roman Coins .(Macmillan) 

Petite, Fragments.(Smithers) 

Scotson-Clark (G. F.), The “ Halls”.(Unwin) net 

Spielmann (M. H.), The Hitherto Unidentified Contributions of W. M. 

Thackeray to Punch . (Harper) 

Donald (Mary), A Symposium on Friendship .(George Allen) net 

Thomas (Mrs. William), Merry Suffolk.(Jarrold A Sons) 

The Dawn of Day , 1801)......(S.P.C.K*) 

The Critical Review .(T. A T. Clark) 


10 

1A> 

6/0 

90 

6/0 

76 

2/0 

1/0 

7/6 


NEW EDITIONS. 

Gay (John), Trivia, and Other Poems.(Gay A Bird) net 2/8 

Mr. William Shakes]>eare’B Comedies, Ac. 12 vols.(Newnes) each 1/0 

Backhouse (E.) and Tylor (C.), Witnesses for Christ ...(Headley Bros.) net 1/0 
Backhouse (E.) and Tylor (C.), Early Church History (Headley Bros.) net J/JJ 

Dickens (C\), Little Dorrit. 3 vols.(Dent) each 16 

Dickens (C.), Hard Times.(Dent) l/ 6 

Kinder (Frank), Naval Songs. : .(Scott) 

Cogbill (Mrs. H.), Autobiography and Letters of Mrs. M. O. W. Ohphant 

(Blackwood) 

Eliot (George), Silas Marner.-...(Blackwood) J/o 

Raleigh (Alox ), Quiet Resting Places.(Blackwood) 3/6 

The Larger Temple , Shakespeare . Vols. I. and II.(Dent) 

Collections and Recollections. Revised and Enlarged. (Smith, Elder) 7/6 

Banks and Their Customers ...(Effingham Wilson) l/ w 

New Novels are acknowledged elsewhere. 


Special cloth cases for binding the half-yearly volume of 
the Academy can be supplied for 1*. each. The price of the 
botind half-yearly volume is 8s. 9d. Communications should be 
addressed to the Publisher, 43, Chancery-lane. 
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MR. JOHN LONG’S 

NEW LIST. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


•‘THE ADVENTURES OF JOHN JOHNS.” 


THE PR0GBE8S of PAULINE 

KESSLBB. By FREDERIC CARREL. In 
doth gilt, tu. 


Notice.— The interest create*! in the appearance of 
thia powerful and original Novel ha. been such that 
the I a CSC First Edition was over-snbecribed. A 
SECOND large EDITION is NOW READY, and a 
THIRD EDITION is PREPARING. The Novel 1. 
likely to be widely diacoeaed, and bida fair to be the 
auoceaa of the aeaaon. 


_G. B. BUBGIN'S NEW NOVEL. 

THE BREAD of TEARS. In cloth 

gflt.de. 

" Without hesitation we declare thia to b. one of the 
beat novela of the year.” 

2 >undee Courier (First Review). 


J. MAOLABEN COBBAN’S NEW NOVEL. 

AN AFRICAN TREASURE. By 

the Author of “ Panned by the Law.” In cloth 
gilt, da. 

" Effective, go-ahead, rattling sensation. The con¬ 
ception is ingenuity itself, and most ingeniously 
-developed. We read the story with great curiosity. 

Pall Mall Gazette. 


A LARGE 8ECOND EDITION 
NOW READY. 

MBS. LOVETT CAMERON'S NEW NOVEL. 

A PASSING FANCY. By the 

Author of “A Fair Fraud.” “The Cruie of 
Christiana,” Ac. In doth gilt, 6s. 


A NEW NOVEL BY FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 

READY END OF NOVEMBER. 

IN CONNECTION WITH 

THE DE WILLOUGHBY CLAIM. 

Crown 8vo, doth gilt, 6s. 

In the above work, whloh promises to be the longest and most important Mrs. Frances 
Hodgson Burnett has prodnoed for years, the authoress, in the setting forth of a very 
novel plot, has drawn her principal characters with even more than her old charm of 
delineation and pathetic description. Tragedy and oomedy are well represented, and some 
important theological questions are strongly presented in a way that is likely to evoke 
discussion. _ 

MRS. FRANCES HODCSON BURNETTS OTHER NOVELS. 

HIS GRACE of OSMONDE. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s 
A LADY of QUALITY. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 
THROUGH ONE ADMINISTRATION. Crown 8vo, 

doth gilt, 8s. 6d, 

DOLLY: A Love Story. Illustrated. Medium 8vo, 

doth gilt, 3s. 61. 

THAT LASS o’ LOWRIE S. Illustrated. Medium 8vo, 

doth gilt, Ss. 6d. 


MINA BANDSMAN S NEW NOVEL. 


GHARmNG MISS KYRLE. In 

doth gilt, 6a. 

44 Miss Mina Sandeman has, I think, a brilliant 
future I efore her if she writes many more books, if 
she never writes anvihing worse than 4 Charming 
Miee Kyrle.' It is far better than 4 Wicked Ro*&- 
mond,' and that wa* a very good book. 4 * 

Weekly Sun (First Review). 


N EW N OVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 

WOUNDED PRIDE. By Isabel 

HOWARD. In doth gilt, 6e. 


MAY CBOMMELIN’S NEW NOVEL. 

-KINSAH: a Daughter of Tangier. 

By the Author of “ Divil-May-Care.” In cloth 
gilt, 0«. Frontispiece by R. Sauber. [Monday. 


ROBERT THYNNB’S NEW STORY. 

BOFFIN’S FIND: a Story oi 

Australian Life. By the Author of “Irish 
Holidays.” In cloth gilt, 6 b. [Monday. 


SECOND LARGE EDITION. 

PATHS of the DEAD: a Romance 

of the Present Day. By HUME NI8BKT. In 
doth gilt, with Frontispiece, 3s. 6d. 

“ Essentially sensational, and will be read for the 
sake of its rapid action and concise characterisation." 

Olobe . 


A NEW BOOK BY CAROLINE GEABEY. 

RURAL LIFE: its Humour and 

Pathos. In cloth gilt, 6§. 


A POPULAR HISTORY OF THE HOUSE 
OF COMMONS, 

THE HOUSE of COMMONS. By 

the Right Hon. Sir RICHARD TEMPLE, Bart.. 
G.C.S.I. In doth gilt, 3s. 0d. [No%o ready. 

WRITE TO-DAY FOR COMPLETE 
CATALOGUE. 


London : 

-JOHN LONG, 6, Ghandoe Street, Strand, 


HAWORTH’S: A Novel. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


MRS. BURNETTS FAMOUS BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


Medium 8vo, doth gilt, gilt edges, 6s. 

TWO LITTLE PILGRIMS’PROGRESS: a Story of the 

Oity Beautiful With 12 Original Illuatrations by R. W. Macbeth, A.U.A. 

* 4 Two Little Pilgrims* Progress” is Mrs. Burnett at her very best; with that wor.drous gife she 
possesses of enchanting her readers hy dealing with some great mainspring of human interest, she leads 
them, by m eans of the delightful little character-studies she has given to the world, do ihs consideration of 
some of those great aims which both young and old most learn; and she does it with a delicacy of 
handling and with a tact so charming that one can only lay down the volume with the feeling that one 
has been given something , and cordially re-echo the truth contained in the last sentence— 

44 Nature never made a human hand without putting into it something to give.*' 


Price 3s. 6d. each. 

In small medium 8vo, doth gilt. 


LITTLE LORD FAUNTLE- 

ROY. By FRANCES HODGSON BUR- 
NETT. With 26 Original 11 lustrations 
from Designs by Reginald B. Birch. 

“ One of the most dainty and delicious children's 
books which we have ever read. Every character is 
charming, the 4 Little Lord' above uW'—Guardian. 

TbeCAPTAIN’S YOUNGEST, 

PIOCINO; and other 8tori*s. By 
FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. With 
16 Illustrations. 

“Mrs. F. Hodgson Burnett has rarely done any¬ 
thing finer, stronger, or more exquisitely tender than 
her new story, which makes up one of the most 
delightful gift-books of the season by R. B. Birch.” 

Court Journal. 

LITTLE ST. ELIZABETH, 

and other Stories. By FRANCES 
HODGSON BURNETT. With Original 
Illustrations by Reginald B. Birch, Alice 
Havers, and Allred Brennan. 

“Allthe world knows 'Little Lord Fauntleroy* as 
told by Mrs. Burnett. In the present volumo we have 
an equally quaint and charming heroine.”— Queen. 


SARAH CREWE; or, What 

Happened at Miss Minohin’s; and 
EDITHA’S BURGLAR. By FRANCES 
HODGSON BURNETT. With Original 
Illustrations by Reginald Birch. 

“We hare the same inimitable skill displayed in 
portraying child-life, the same tender pathos, the 
same insight and sympathy with childish pnzsles as 
in Mrs. Barnett's other works.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

THE ONE I KNEW BEST of 

ALL : A Memory of the Mind of a Child, 
By FRAN0E3 HODGSON BURNETT. 
Illustrated with 50 Sketches by Reginald 
Biroh. Grown 8vo, cloth gilt. 

“ With its blending of simple pathos and childish 
humour with the quaint term of expression and the 
genial reflection of a gifted child, the book will please 
many people more than * Little Lord Fauntleroy/ ” 

Titnee. 


A Oomplete Oatalegue of OHrlatmsts Book* to bo Hotel on application. 


London: FREDERICK WARNE & CO., Chandos House, 

Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
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OYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY 

(Incorporated by Royal Charter). 

Patron-HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

President - A. W. WARD, LL.D.. Litt.D. 


TOWN HALL, Charing Cron, the 


5 p.m. 
followli 


lug Paper will be rend 2 


“THE BATTLE of DUNBAR," by C. H. FIRTH, M.A. 
HUBERT HALL, Director and Hon. Secretary. 
115, St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 


TDOYAL ACADEMY of ARTS.—NOTICE 

IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the President and Council 
will proooed to ELECT, on Tuesday, November 38th, a 
TURNER ANNUITANT. Applicants for the Turner Annuity, 
which is of the value of £50. must be Artiste of repute in need 
of aid through the unavoidable failure of professional employ¬ 
ment or other cause*.—Forma of application can be obtained by 
letter addr es sed to the Secretary, Royal Academy of Arts, 
Piccadilly, W. They must be filled in and returned on or 
before Saturday, November 35 th. 

By order, 

FRED. A. EATON, Secretary. 


rpHE UNIVERSITY of ADELAIDE. 

PROFESSORSHIP OF MODERN HISTORY AND 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 

APPLICATIONS for the above PROFE 88 OR 8 HIP will be 
reoeived at the Office of the Aokst-Genkral for South 
Australia, 1 , Crosby Square, Bisbopsgate Street Within, not 
later than the first day of December next. Salary £600 a year. 
Duties commence on Tuesday, 3rd April, 1900. Particulars of 
tenure and duties may be obtained at the Aokht-Gxxeral's 
Office. 


R oyal Indian engineering 

COLLEGE, Cooper’s Hill, Staines. 

The Course of Study is arranged to fit an Engineer for em- 

§ loyment in Europe. India, and the Colonies. About 40 
tudeuts will be admitted in September, 1900. The Seoret&ry 
of State will offer them for Competition—Twelve Appointments 
as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works Department, and 
Four Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Telegraphs Department, One in the Accountants’ Branch 
P.W.D., and One in the Traffic Deportment Indian State 
Railway.—For particulars apply to Secretary at College. 


CATALOGUES. 


W M. VOYNICH baa OPENED an 

• OFFICE at 1 , SOHO SQUARE, W., where he has 
ON VIEW 

A COLLECTION of XVth and XVIth CENTURY 
BOOKS. 

EARLY AMERICANA, Ac. 

The LIST of UNKNOWN and LOST BOOKS is in 
Preparation. 

Office Hours: 10-1 and 2 - 5 . 


w 


ILLIAMS k NORGATE, 

IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 


14, Henrietta Street, Oovent Garden, 30, South Frederick St 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


Now ready, large poet 8 to, doth, 6e. 

THE EVOLUTION OF GEOGRAPHY. 

A Sketch of the Rise and Progress of Geographical Knowledge, from the 
Earliest Times to the First Circumnavigation of the Olobe. 

' By JOHN KEANE. 

W1T& 19 MAPS, AND SEVERAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, S.W. 

Geographer to the Queen. 


A OHAB1ISO GIFT BOOK! 

6 k, olaret roan, gilt, Hlnstrated. 

LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall A do. Llangollen: Darlington A Co. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 

Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, P.R.G.S. Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 

Foap. Bro. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated. 

THE VALE Of LLANGOLLEN. —With Spedal Contributions from His Excellency B. J. 

PHBLPS, late American Minister; Professor JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D.; ROBERT BROWNING 
A. W. KINGLAKE, and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.O.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

THE NORTH WALES COAST. THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

BRECON and its BEACONS. THE WYE VALLEY. 

BOSS, TINTEBN, and CHEPSTOW. THE 8KVEBN VALLEY. 

BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 

BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE. HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. 

LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, BRTTW8YCOBD, and SNOWDON. 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH, and ABEBDOVBY. 

BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLECH, ORIOOIETH, and PWLLHELL 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER, A CHELTENHAM. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 


Is,—THE HOTELS Of the WORLD. A Handbook to the leading hotels throughout 

the world. _ 


“ What would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or Rome give for snch a guide-book as this, which. 
teaches so much that is outside the usual scope of such volumes t ”—The Time*. 

•* The best Handbook to London ever issued.”—Liverpool Daily Pott. 

SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED, 6s.—60 Illustrations, £1 Maps and Plans. 

LONDON AND ENVIRONS 

By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 

With an additional Index of 4,500 References to all Streets and Places of Interest „ 


CATALOGUES port free on application. 


F° 


REIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 


DULAU * OO.. 17. SOHO BQUARB. 


■ROOKS WANTED.—258. each offered for 

JD “ Life of John Mytton,"1835—Collyns* " Wild Red Deer," 
1862—‘‘old English Squire." l«2l—“ Progress of a Midshipman, 
1820—“Shirley Deer Parks,” 18*17—"Tom Raw the Griffin.” 1828 
—"Trials for Adultery,” 7 vols., 1781—“Warwickshire Hunt,” 
1837—Freer** ‘’Last Decade." 2 vols., 1 8*5:1—“ Desperate 
Remedies," 3 vols., 1871—“ Pair of Blue Eyes,” 3 vols., 1873— 
“Lorna Dooms.’’3 vols,. 1W9. Rare Books supplied. State 
Want*.-BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 


IMPORTANT.-PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

XTEWSPAPERS, magazines, BOOKS, &c. 

JJn -KING. BELL A RAILTON, Limited, high-class 
Printers and Publishers. 12 , Gough Square. 4 , Bolt Court, Fleet 
Street, E.C., have specially-built Rotary ana other fast Machines 
for printing illustrated or other Publications and specially-built 
Machines for fast folding and covering 8 , 16, 34 , or 83-page 
Journals at one operation. 

Advioe and assistance given to anyone wishing to oommenoe 
New Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offloee free. Adver¬ 
tising and Publishing Departments oonduoted. 

Telephone 65121. Telegraph “ Africanism, London." 


"IT’OR SALE.— SIX OIL-PAINTING! 

-L size alMiit 42 in. hy 36 in. Portraits of the Portugue? 
Royal Family, hv Jom Felix da Costa.— For particulars appi 
to Wm. Hootox k Wm..-. 12 . Fvnchureh Street. 


fPYPE-WRITING promptly and accurately 

, done. lOd. per 1 AH» words. Simples and references. 
Multi-Copies.—Address, Miss E. M., 18 , Mortimer Crescent, N.W. 


I" ITERARY RESEARCH. 

LJ Wriencedin Literary Work, and who has acoess to the 


- A Gentleman, 
experienced in Literary Work, and who has acoess to the 
British Museum Reading Room, is open to arrange with 
Author or any person requiring assistance in Literary Re¬ 
search, or in seeing Work through the Press. Translations 
undertaken from French, Italian, or Spanish. —Apply, by 
letter, to D. C. Dallas, 151, Strand. London. W . 


Llangollen: DARLINGTON & CO. 

Londcn Sixpxnr, Marshall. Hamilton, Kent, & Co., Ltd., The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

B IRKBECK BANK, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed ta 
DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the mini 
mum monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, BHARE8. and ANNUITIES purohaaea and sold. 


SAYINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receive# small sums 
on deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOR TWO GUINEAS TER MONTH. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
roa vive shillings per month. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, poet free 
FRANCIS RAVEN8CR0FT, Manager. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 

(LIMITED), 

Tor the CIRCULATION- and SALS of 
all the REST 

ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA 
per annum. 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly .xah.nffe of Books 
at the house* of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS;i>er annum. 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum. 

N.B.—Two or Three Friend, may UNITE in ONE SUB 
SORIPTION, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubt supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis 
and poet free. 


“THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 

New Series. No. 8. 

All readers attempting this week's 
Competition (described fully on page 
549 ) must cut out this Coupon 
and enclose it with their reply. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 

Now OrrxKin at 

GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 

Sent Gratis and post free to any address. 

The List contains: POPULAR WORKS in 
TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY. 
SCIENCE, and FICTION. Also NEW and SUR¬ 
PLUS Copies of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 

30-34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 

241, Brompton Road, S.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., Loirnoir; 

And at Barton Arcade, MancHzsns. 
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THE “LIBRARY OF FAMOUS LITERATURE” 

“A Croat undertaking .”—THE ACADEMY. 

Edited by Dr. RICHARD GARNETT, c.b , 

Late Keeper of Piinted Bcok#atthe British Mu«euir. 


ISSUED BY 

JLbc Stanbarb. 

10,000 Royal Octavo Pages. 500 Full-Page Illustrations and 
Coloured Plates. A Thousand of the World's Masterpieces. 

tl'he Enure Work .o in LuglisL.) 

TWENTYI[HANDSOME! [VOLUMES COMPRISING THE CHEAT LITERATURE OF ALL TIMES. 

THE COMPLETE WORK DELIVERED OR THE PRELIMINARY PAYMENT OF HALF-A-BUIHEA. 

_ _ MiAHann A a iturTT § 

A GREAT OPPORTUNITY. 

The iteue by The Standard of Thb Library of Famous Litera¬ 
ture, on the nme pl»n of monthly payments that proved so eno- 
oetsfal with The Timet ifeae of tho “ Encyclopedia Britannioa,” 
promisee to meet with an extra¬ 
ordinary success. The advance- 
of -publication o ders for this 
unique Library have already 

\ 1 1 .1.1. a_ TL „ 


EDITED BY DR. RICHARD GARNETT, C.B. 


reached a remarkable figu-e. The 
Library is offered at special intro¬ 
ductory prices equivalent to a 
50 per cent, from the regular 
prices. These prices will be 
advanced as so in as the Library 
is ready for delivery, but mean¬ 
while The Standard's offer pre¬ 
sents an attractive opportunity 
to secure at once, upon the pre¬ 
liminary payment of but half a 
guinea, the complete set of twenty 
large volumes. The latter con¬ 
tain 10,000 royal octavo pages, 
and comprise a thousand master¬ 
pieces of the world’s literature, 
from the dawn of letters to the 
best work of living authors ; 
enough reading, in truth, for a 
lifetime. 


A HANDSOMELY 
ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS. 

If yon will slate where you read this 
notice, The Standard will send po*t 
imJ.l to anyaddreis a largo illnslratod 
Prospectus of the Library op Famous 
Literature, together with sp cimen 
pages, pages from the index, ai d tho 
like. But those who prefer to tile their 
subscriptions at once, and thus take 
advantage of the Special Prices, which 


WHAT THIS GREAT WORK IS. 


It Is difficult, If not impossible, to attempt to convey an ade¬ 
quate idea of so great a work. It is much like endeavouring to 
give a friend an idea of a vast exposition, such as, for example, 
that which will be held In Paris next year, by sending him a few 
extracts from the catalogue. The LIBRARY OF FAMOUS LITERA¬ 
TURE is precisely what its title indicates-a huga treasury of the 
finest and most interesting pieces of literature, from the dawn 
of civilisation down to and Including the authors of our own day 
—that is to say, from the old Babylonian story of Istar and the 
quaint Egyptian tale of Two Brothers, the most ancient pieces 
of literature extartt, to the best work of living writers, like 
Tolstoi, Hardy, Swinburne, Mark Twain, or Kipling. It contains 
everything: the great classics like tho IMad and the Odyssey ; 
wonderful stories like the great Bharata Tale (the Mahabharata 
of the Ancient Hindoos); poetry and stories from every people 
who ever lived and sang; the best of history, from writers like 
Mommsen and Curtlus, Freeman and Froude, Gibbon and Green; 
bits of adventure and stories of wild life ; the pith of the Rreat 
philosophers like Hobbes and Locke and Hume and Spencer, 
fascinating chapters of science fcom writers like Huxley and 
Darwin and Proctor; famous letters from famous writers of 
letters; oratorical masterpieces from Demosthenes and Cicero 
to John Bright and Gladstone; choice pages from the intimate 
thoughts of diarists like Amiel and Samuel Peoys; epigrams and 
maxims from men like La Ro:hefoucauld and Dean Swift; philo¬ 
sophical reflections from writers like Rousseau and Pascal ; reli¬ 
gious writings like those of Cardinal Newman, Thomas a Kempis, 
and Dean Farrar; biting sarcasm from a rfeine or an Ibsen; 
pathos and humour from writers like Charles Lamb, Bret Harte, 
or Oliver Wendell Holmes; fables from La Fontaine; auto¬ 
biographies likq Benjamin Franklin’s; in fine, the whole gamut 
of literary production, from grave to gay, from the deepest 
questions that concern the human soul to the lightest Jests of a 
Horace, a Sterne, a Rabelais, or a Max O'Rell. 


Thb Library o» Famous Liisbature is Edited by Dr. Richard Garnett, 
C B who has just retired frrm his post as Keeper of Printed Books at the 
British Museum after half a century of service Many; * LSttoUi 

men of letter, have collaborated m 

original essays. The work is richly 
embellished with 500 apposite illustra¬ 
tions and rare coloured plates, printed 
separately from the text on heavy 
enamelled paper. It is arranged in 
chronological order, and aside from 
providing an endless store of the most 
interesting reading, affords a fasci¬ 
nating view of letters in every age and 
in every clime. Io is a new and original 
work, and in mere extent is equalled 
only by great books of reference like 
the “ Encyclopedia Britannica.” 


SPECIAL OFFER. 

Those who subscribe now, in advance 
of Publication, may obtain the Com¬ 
plete Work. Twenty Volumes, a.* a 
Reduction of BO per cent, from 
the regular prices. The entire Twenty 
Volumes will be sent, all at one time, 
upon a preliminary payment of but 
Haifa Guinea I farther payments, 
after the twenty volumes are m your 
hon e, to bo at the rate of 9.12. 16 , or 
21 shillings per month, according to the 
binding. 


IUVBUIHKB Ul WJC A i H up, " usvi* » ■ ■ — 

are offered in advance of the day of 

publication, may examine the work in the differed styles of binding, at ine 
Standard Office, 23, St. Bride Street, near Lndgate Circus; at “ Mitchell s 
Royal Subscription Library, 33, Old Bond Street, W.; at the Civil Service 
Stores, 28, Haymarket; and at the Junior Abmy and Navy Stores, Waterloo 
Place, where Orders may be booked, both foi Cash Payments and on Monthly 
Instalments, 


^‘r'j^raieJrr^pectut. 


If you wish to receive a Pros¬ 
pectus cut this slip out, or care¬ 
fully give the name of the paper 
in which you read this notice. 

W. M. JACKSON, 

XLbc Standard, 

23, St. Bride Street , London, E.C. 

.U99 

i/our offer regarding the Library or 


Kame 


4ddrest 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S 

NEW LIST. 


BLACKIE & SON’S 

NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


A HEW HISTORY OF THE ISLE OF MAN. 
In demy 8vo, cloth. Illustrated, price 7s. 8d. 

FROM KINO ORRY to QUEEN 

VICTORIA. A History of the Isle of Man. By 
EDWARD CALLOW, Author of “ Phynodderree 
and other Legends of the Isle of Man,” “Old 
London Taverns,’* &e. With numerous Illustra¬ 
tions from Photographs taken expressly for this 
Work, by the kind permission of tho Right Hon. 
Earl of Derby, K.G., A. W. Moore, Esq., Speaker 
of the House of Keys, C. B. Nelson, Esq., High 
Bailiff of Ramsey, and others. 


BY G. A. HENTY. 

WON by the SWORD: a Tale of the Thirty Years’ War. 

With 12 Page Illustrations by Charles M. Sheldon. 6a, 

A R0YIN6 COMMISSION; or, Through the Black 

Insurrection of Hayti. With 12 Page Illustrations by William Rainey, R.I. 6a. 


NO SURRENDER! A Tale of the Rising of La Vendee. 

With 8 Page Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. *- 


6s. 

The above are the only new Boys’ Books by G. A. Henty issued this season. 

Ts* AcjlDxuy of October 28th. 


See Mr. Henty** letter in 


In demy 8vo, cloth, price 8s. 6d. 

THE BRITISH EMPIRE and 

ALLIANCES; or, Britain's Duty to her 
Colonies and Subject R^ces. By THEOPHILUS 
E. 8. 80H0LES, M.D. Bros., T i^entiate of the 
Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, Edin¬ 
burgh. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, price 8s. 

THE UNPUBLISHED LE0END8 

of VIRGIL. Gleaned chiefly from Oral Narra¬ 
tion. By CHARLES GODFREY LELAND 
(Hitts Bniniamr), Anttor of "Legends of 
Florence." 

In crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 8d. 

TIPS for TRAVELLERS; or, 

Wrinkles for the Road and Rail. A vade 
mecum for the Yonng, the Middle-Aged, and the 
Old. By MacCARTHY O'MOORE. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

CHRISTUS VICTOR: the Great 

Temptation. By WILLIAM CROSSLEY. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, with 3 Portraits, price 
38. 6d. net. 

FA THER REECE, the Old Metho- 

diet Minister. Twice President of the Con¬ 
ference. By R. DENNY URLIN, Anther of 
the 8.P.C.K. “ Life of Wesley.’* 

Bound in leatherette, price 2s. 

THOUGHTS THROUGH theYEAR 

Sonnets suggested by the Collects. By J. E. A. 
BROWN, Author of “ From Advent to All 
Saints,” “The Four First Things,” “The Heart 
of a Servant,” Ac. 

NEW NOVELS. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, price Gs. 

Charles i n a VEND ON, and 

OTHERS. By C. BLUNT. 

In crown 870 , cloth, price 6s. 

LOAVES and FISHES. By 

BESSIE REYNOLDS. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

MALCOLM ROSS: a Romance. 

By ALEXANDER CRAIB, F.S A., Author of 
“America and the Americans,” Ac., &c. 


In crowm 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

A METRICAL VERSION of the 

PSALMS. By JOHN ALBERT ROBERTSON. 


NE W VOLUME OF V Ell EE. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

FUGITIVE VERSES. By the 

Rev. ROBERT J. G0LDING-B1RD, D.D., Vicar 
of St. Bartholomew, Gray’s Inn Rond, Auihor of 
“ Christ Foreshown ’’ Ac., Ac. 


ELLIOT STOCK. 62. Paternoster Kow, 

L udon, E.C. 


MR. HENTY'S PREVIOUS BOOKS. 


Prioe 6s. each. 

JNDER WELLINGTON’S COMMAND 
BOTH SIDES the BORDER 
*ITH FREDERICK the GREAT 
V1TH MOORE at CORUNNA 
VT AGINCOURT 

VITH COCHRANE the DAUNTLESS 

r KNIGHT of the WHITE CROSS 

THE TIGER of MYSORE 

VULF the SAXON 

IT. BARTHOLOMEWS EVE 

I’HROUGH the SIKH WAR 

BERIC the BRITON 

IN GREEK WATERS 

THE DASH for KHARTOUM 

REDSKIN and COWBOY 

BY RIGHT of CONQUEST 

BY ENGLAND'S AID 

WITH LEE in VIRGINIA 

BY PIKE and DYKE 


Prioe 6s. eaoh. 

THE LION of ST. MARK 
CAPTAIN BAYLEY’S HEIR 
BONNIE PRINCE CHARLIE 
FOR the TEMPLE 
The YOUNG CARTHAGINIAN 
WITH WOLFE in CANADA 
1 WHEN LONDON BURNED 
THE LION of the NORTH 
WITH CLIVE in INDIA 
IN FREEDOM’S CAU8E 
THROUGH the FRAY 
UNDER DRAKE’S FLAG 
TRUE to the OLD FLAG 

Prioe 5 b. eaoh. 

AT ABOUKIR and ACRE 
A MARCH on LONDON 
ON the IRRAWADDY 
THROUGH RUSSIAN SNOWS 
IN the HEART of the ROCKIES 


Price 5s. eaoh. 

A JACOBITE EXILE 
CONDEMNED aa a NtHILI8T 
HELD FAST for ENGLAND 
MAORI and SETTLER 
ONE of the 28th 
IN the REIGN of TKRROB 
ORANGE and GREEN 
BRAVEST of the BRAVK 
A FINAL RECKONING 
THE OAT of BUBASTE8 
FOR NAME and FAME 
DRAGON and the RAVEN 
ST. GEORGE for ENGLAND 
BY SHEER PLUCK 
FACING DEATH 

Prioe 3s. 6d. each. 

THE YOUNG COLONI8T8 
A CHAPTER of ADVENTURKS 


BY F. HARRISON. 

WYNPORT COLLEGE: a Story of 

School Life. With 8 Illustrations by H&ruld 
Copping. 6s. 

BY G. MOOKLER. 

THE FOUR MISS WHITTINGTONS. 

With 8 Illustrations by Chas. M. Sheldon. 6s. 

BY GORDON STABLES. 

KIDNAPPED by CANNIBALS: a 

Story of the Southern Seas. With 0 Illustrations 
by J. Finnemore. 3s. 6d. 

BY ELTZA POLLARD. 

THE KING’S SIGNET: the Story of 

a Huguenot Family. With 6 Illustrations by 
G. D. Hammond, R.i. 3s. 6d. 


BY CAPT. F. S. BRERETON. 

WITH SHIELD and ASSEGAI: a 

Tale of the Zulu War. With 0 Illustrations by 
Stanley L. Wood. 3a. 0d. 

BY W. C. METCALFE. 

ALL HANDS on DECK: a Tale of 

the Rea. With 0 Illustrations by W. Rainey, mi. 
8s. 6d. 

BY E. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 

A QUEEN AMONG GIRLS. With 


6 Illustrations by Harold Copping. 3s. 6d. 

BY W. O*BYRNE. 

A LAND of HEROES: Stories of 

Early Irish History. With 0 Illustrations Ky 
John H. Bacon. 2s. 0d. 


NEW UNIFORM EOITION OF GEO. MACDONALDS STORIES. 

Fully Illustrated by Laurence Housman, Arthur Hughes, Helen Siratton, and W. Parkinson. 

8k. 0d. each. 

BACK of the NORTH THE PRINCESS and the GOBLIN. 


AT the 

WIND. 

RANALD 

HOOD. 


BANNERHAN’S BOY- 


THE PRINCESS and CURDIE. 
A ROUGH SHAKING. 


FINELY ILLUSTRATED 

BY SHEILA E. BRAINS. 

THE PRINCESS of HEARTS. With 

70 Illustrations by Alioe B. Woodward. Fcap. 

4to, 6s. 

BY MABEL E. WOTTOaV. 

THE LITTLE BROWNS. With 80 

Illustrations by H. M. Brock. Fcap. 4to, 0 b. 

BY CARTON MOORE PARK. 

A BOOK of BIROS. With 26 Full- 

Page Plates and other Illustrations by Carton 
Moore Park. Demy 4to, 5a. I 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 

BY LAURENCE HOUSMAN. 

THE STORY of the SEVEN YOUNG 

GOSLINGS. Illustrated in Colour by Mrs. Percy 
Dearmor. Crown 4to, 2s. 6d. 

BY ALICE TALWIN MORRIS. 

THE ELEPHANT S APOLOGY. With 

over 30 Illustrations by Alice B. Woodward. 
Fcap. Mo, 2s. 6d. 

BY A. B. ROMNEY. 

LITTLE VILLAGE FOLK. With 

Illustrations by Robert Hope. Fcap. Mo, 2 s. 6d. 


NEW CHILDREN’S 
COSY CORNER PICTURES. 

With Coloured Illustrations. Is. 

MY VERY OWN PICTURE-BOOK. 

4to. With Coloured Illustrations. Is. 


PICTURE BOOKS. 

4to. i THE CAT and the MOUSE. Oblong 

4to. Illustrated by Alice B. Woodward. Is. 

IN DOORS and OUT. 4to. With 

Coloured Illustrations. 2s. 0d. 


Also NEW BOOKS at Prices from 2s. 6d. to 6d. 

COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE post free on application. 


London: BLACKIE & SON, Limited, 50, Old Bsitay. 
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SEELEY & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


GREEK TERRACOTTA STATUETTES. By C. A. 

HUTTON. With a Preface by A. 8. MURRAY, LL.T)., Keeper of Greek 
and Roman Antiquitie*, British Museum. With 17 Example* printed in 
Colour and 98 printed in Monochrome. Sewed, 5*. net; or in cloth, 
gilt top, 7a. net. 

The above is also bound with Dr. MurratTs “ Greek Bronzes” under 
the following title .— 

GREEK BRONZES. By A. 8. Hurray, LL D.; and 

GBBKK TERRACOTTA STATUETTES. By C. A. HUTTON. With 
4 Photogravures, 8 Coloured Plates, and 77 other Illustrations. In 1 vol., 
super-royal 8ro, cloth, gilt edges, 10s. fld. net. 

READY NOVEMBER 20. 

RECOLLECTIONS of JOHANNES BRAHMS. By 

Dr. J. V. WIDMANN atul Profewor DIETRICH. Translated from the 
German by DORA K. HEOHT. With i Portraits. Large orown Sro, 
cloth, 6a. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

THE STO&T BOOKS of LITTLE GIDDING: being 

the Religious Dialogues Recited in the Great Room at Little Gidding Hall, 
1631-2. From the Original Manuscri|>t of NICHOLAS FKRRAR. With 
an Introduction by K. CRUWY8 8HARLAND, and several Illustrations. 
T arge crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

'‘quaint an«l intereatinr . richly illustrated by anecdote drawn from a wide learning in 
book a little read nowadays."— Scots) turn. 

MRS. MARSHALL’S LAST STORY. 

THE PAR80N’S DAUGHTER, and How She was 

Painted by Mr. Romney. A Story by EMMA MARSHALL. Author of 
“Under the Dome of St. Paul’s,”" In Westminster Choir, Ac. With 
8 Illustration* after Romney and Gainsborough. Cloth, 6s. 

“Around these familiar faoes Mrs. Marshall has woven one of those idyllic tales in which 
she oould picture so daintily the lights and shadows of domestic life."—Scots m an. 

MR. GILLIAT’S NEW BOOK. 

WOLFS HEAD: a Story of the Prince of Outlaws. 

By the Rev. E. GILLTAT, Author of “ The King * Reeve," “ In Lincoln 
Green,” Ac. With 8 Illustrations. Cloth. 6s. 

“A thrilling story of the days of Robin flood. No one oould help being stmok by the 
realistic tone given to the characters.”— Yorkshire Post. 

SYLVIA in FLOWERLAND. By Linda Gardiner, 

Author of “ The Sound of a Voice," Ac. With 16 Illustrations by Herbert 
E. Butler Cloth, 3«. fld. 

“ Whilst as attractive as any fairy tale, her little sketches are brimful of sound informa¬ 
tion, and as a most ingenious attempt to popularise amongst young people a science iu whioh 
they may find life-long enjoyment, her delightful little book deserves every sucoees." 

_ Glae pots Herald. 


London: SEELEY & CO., Limited, 38, Great Raseell Street. 


SANDS & CO. 


IMPORTANT WORK ON KASHMIR. 

PICTURESQUE KASHMIR. By 

Dr. NEVE. Profusely Illustrated by Geoffrey W. Millais. Printed on 
best art paper, 4to, 12s. fld. net. 

NEW NOVELS. 

THE BEAUTIFUL EVIL. By 

ALEXANDER EAOAR. Crown Sro, 6«. 

THE INFATUATION of the 

COUNTESS. Bv PERCY WHITE, Author of “Mr. Bailey Martin." 
Crow n 8vo, 3s. flu, 

CHATTEL or WIFE: an Anglo- 

Indian Tale. By CLAUDE BRAY. Crown 8vo, 6*. 

ROSE and CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

By CARLTON DA WE, Author of “ The Mandarin." Crown 8vo, 3s. fld. 


A BOOK FOR THI TIM If. 

SOLDIERS of the QUEEN. By 

HORACE WYNDHAM, Author of “The Queen's Service.** Crown 8vo, 
3s. fld. 

“PALL MALL GAZHTTB.—** To anyone who is interacted in the daily 
routine of our soldiers, this new book about them......will prove very enter¬ 
taining, especially at this time when martial calls are echoing from East to 
West." 


LONDON : 12, BURLEIGH 8TREET, 8TRAND. 


The Old Series of THE ACADEMY, which 
ended on October 1st, completed a volume. 
The Index can be obtained gratis on applica¬ 
tion to the Publisher. 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY HERR BRANDEB. 
In 2 vol». With two Portraits of the Author. Large crown 8vo, 21b. 

MEMOIRS OF A REVOLUTIONIST. 

By PRINCE KROPOTKIN. 

A work of unusual interest. Hardly any man of this generation has hsd a 
more varied and adventurous life than Prince Kropotkin, the famous Russian 
revolutionist. Apart from the fascination of ihe Ptory. the book is of great 
value for its views of European social and political conditions. 


SIB ALGERNON WEST’S REMINISCENCES. 

On November 22nd. In 2 vols. With Portraits and Sketches, including 
Portraits of Sir Algernon West and of the Hon. Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton, by 
the Marchioness of Granby. Demy 8vo, 21s. 

RECOLLECTIONS, 1832 to 1886. 

By tbe Bight Hon. Sir ALGERNON WEST. K.C B., 

For many yeara Private Secretary to the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, ar d 
subsequently Chairman of the Inland Revenue Board. 


NEW WORK FOR JUVENILES BY HIS HONOUR JUDGE PARRY. 
JUST PUBLISHED. With Illustrations by Athxlhtan Ruhdeit. Small 4to, fls. 

THE SCARLET HERRING, and other Stories 

By His Honour Judge EDWARD ABBOTT PARRY, Author of “Kata- 
wampus: Its Treatment and Cure," “ Butter-8cotia," &c. 

•.* Also an Edition of 60 Copies, printed on Jspaneue Vellum and hound in 
white. Price 21a. net. Each copy signed by the Author and numbered. 
Pall Mall Gazette.—** This entertaining book will be welcomed by Judge 
Parry’s young friends the wot Id over with enthusiasm and delight." 


NEW VOLUME OF 

THE “ HAWORTH » EDITION of the 

LIFE AND WORKS OF THE SISTERS BRONTE. 

JUST PUBLISHED. With IUnstrationa. Large crown 8vo, gilt top, 6e. 

SHIRLEY. By Charlotte Bronte. With a 

Preface by Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 

• # * Further Volumes will be issued at Monthly Intervals. 

Pall Mall Gazette.—** When tho * Haworth ’ Edition waa announced, we 
expected something with whioh no other version has provided us, and we are 

not disappointed It promines to be not only the definitive, but also the best 

edition cf the novels of the gifted sisters of Haworth." 

IMPORTANT NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF 11 DEEDS THAT WON 
THE EMPIRE." 

In 4 vols. Crown 8vo. With Portraits, Facsimiles, and Plans. 6a. each. 

HOW ENCLANO SAVED EUROPE: 

The Story of the Great War (1793-1815). 

By W. H. FITCHETT. LL.D., 

Author of “ Deeds that Won the Empire,’’ “ Fights for the Flag," 4c. 

Vol. I., FROM THE LOW COUNTRIES TO EGYPT, IS READY. 

VOL II., THf STRUGGLE FOR THE SEA, will be published on 

DECEMBER 16th. 

And the remaining Volumes will be published at intervals. 

TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE IN AUSTRALIA. 

On NOVEMBER 24th. With Portraits and Maps. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

THE LIFE OF CHARLES STURT, 

Sometime Capt. 39th Foot, and Australian Explorer. 

By Mrs. NAPIER GEORGE STURT. 


On NOVEMBER 29th. With a Portrait. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

The Life of Madame de Longueville 

(Anne Genevieve de Bourbon). 

By Mn>. ALFRED COCK. 


A VOLUME OP MB. JAMBS PAYN’S ESSAYS. 

On NOVEMBER 28th. With a Portrait, and a Memoir by Lxslii Stiphxic. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE BACKWATER OF LIFE; 

Or, Essays of a Literary Veteran. 

By the late JAMES PAYN. 

COLLECTIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS 

By “ ONE WHO HAS KEPT A DIARY.” 

REVISED, ENLARGED, AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

With Frontispiece. Large crown Sro, 7e. Od. 

NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OP “THE DEAR IRISH GIRL.” 

On NOVEMBER 24th. Crown 8w>, 6e. 

SHE WALKS IN BEAUTY. 

By KATHARINE TYNAN, 

Author of “ The Way of a Maid,” “ The Dear Iriah Girl,” Ac. 


LahJoa : SMITH, ELDER k CO., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W, 
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Now ready, large poet 8vo, doth, 6a. 

THE EVOLUTION OF GEOGRAPHY. 

A Sketch of the Rise and Progress of Geographical Knowledge, from the 
Earliest Times to the First Circumnavigation of the Globe. 

By JOHN KEANE. 

WITH 19 MAPS, AMO SEVERAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 

London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, S.W. 

Geographer to the Queen.. 

F. Y. WHITE & CO.’S LIST. PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS 


In doth, gilt, prioe 6g. each. T0 

A NAME to CONJURE WITH. 

1th Edition. By JOHN STRANGE WINTER. I “THE ACADEMY,” 

THE STEPMOTHER. ! 

2 nd Edition. By Mrs. ALEXANDER. Confuting of Thirty-seven Pyrtraits of Old 

THE POLLY of ALISON. and New Celebrities in Literature, may 

By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 

A LOWLY LOVER be obta7rled < singly, or in complete 

By FLORENCE WARDEN. ! sets for Ss.6d., on application to the Office, 
WOMAN WILL DO. 43, Chancery Lane, W.C. 

By LLCA .8 CLEEVB (Mra. Howard Kingscote 

A ^ m . BEN JONSON. 1 JOHN MILTON. 

A NIE 0 the BANES 0 DEE. JO hn keats. ! william cowpkr. 

By GORDON STABLES, R.N. I 

- SIR JOHN SUCKLING. CHARLES DARWIN. 

In cloth Rilt, price 6 s. TOM HOOD. ! ALFRED, LORD 

A SAILOR S BRIDE. THOMAS GRAY. TENNYSON 

Illustrated. By GUY BOOTHBY. 

ROBERT L. STEVENSON. HENRY W. LONGFELLOW 
In cloth gilt, price 3s. 8 d. each. Illustrated. SIR WALTER SCOTT. I ANDREW MARVELL. 

JOHN AMES, Native Conubsiiner. samuel richardson. i robert browning. 

J Romance of the Halahele Ris itto 

„ THOMAS DE QUINCEY. THOMAS CARLYLE. 

By BERTRAM MITFORD. 

THK nvvvvnv nf Uirpniu tEIGH HDNT ' S percybysshesheli.ey 

E REVENGE of VALERIE. lord macaulay. charles dickens 

By HOME NISBET. 

- I ROBERT SOUTHEY. JONATHAN 8 WIFI\ 

Now Ready, in Illustrated Paper Cover, Is. ' s. T. COLERIDGE. WM. M. THACKERAY. 

Fifteenth Year of Pnblication. I 

WINTER’S ANNUAL CHARLES lamb. WILLIAM BLAKE. 

’ i MICHAEL DRAYTON. SIR RICHARD STEELE. 

THE SOLDIER and the LADY. ' WALTER s. landor. ALEXANDER pope. 

2nd Edition. By JOHN STR ANGE WINTER 

SAMUEL PEPYS. DOUULAS JERROLD. 

F. V. WHITE ic CO. EDMUND WALLER. 1 FRANC IS BACON. 

14, B edford Street, Strand, W.C. wilkie collins. henrik ibsen. 

A CHARMING GIFT BOOK! 

_ __ 6 b„ claret roan, gilt. Illustrated. 

LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall A Co. Llangollen: Darlington A Co. 

DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 

Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. Mips by BARTHOLOMEW. 

Fcap. 8 , 0 . ONE SHILLING EACH. IUnstrated. 

THE VALE Of LLANGOLLEN.— With Speoial Contributions from His Exoellency E J 

A^W^^KINGLAKE^and ^Sir^THEODOBlTMAR'nN ^K^.CJL^' ' R ° KERT B * 0 ™> 

P^NoTtowaKs C 0 A 8 T° R ^ ET " ^ 

BRECON and its BEACONS. THE WYE VATT*^* 

BOSS, TINTEEN, and CHEPSTOW. THE SEVFRN^ TW 

BRIGHTONA aSfA WELL8, “ d WK8T0N.8UPER.MARE. 

KASTBOHRNE HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. 

*RF.n vhSSvSS' BANGOR, BETTW 8 YCOED, and SNOWDON. 

BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH, and ABERDOVBY 
MALVFR°>?^oHARLECH, ORICCIETH, and PWLLHELI. 

MALVERN HEREFORD, WOR CESTER. GLOUCESTER, A CHELTENHAM 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 

Llaugollen: DARLINGTON & CO. 

London Simpkiit, Mahnhall, Hamiltok, Kent, & Co., Ltd., The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers. 


j 43, Chancery Lane, W. C. 

BEN JONSON. 

1 JOHN MILTON. 

JOHN KEATS. 

| WILLIAM COWPER. 

8IR JOHN BUCKLING. 

CHARLES DARWIN. 

TOM HOOD. 

ALFRED, LORD 

THOMAS GRAY. 

; TENNYSON. 

ROBERT L. STEVENSON. 

HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

1 ANDREW MARVELL. 

SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 

1 ROBERT BROWNING. 

THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 

THOMAS CARLYLE. 

LEIGH HUNT. 

PERCY BYSSHE SHELI.EY. 

LORD MACAULAY. 

I CHARLES DICKENS. 

ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

JONATHAN SWIFT, 

: S. T. COLERIDGE. 

WM. M. THACKERAY. 

CnARLES LAMB. 

WILLIAM BLAKE. 

j MICHAEL DRAYTON. 

8IR RICHARD STEELE. 

1 WALTER S. LANDOR. 

ALEXANDER POPE. 

SAMUEL PEPYS. 

DOUGLAS JERROLD. 

EDMUND WALLER. 

' FRANCI8 BACON. 

WILKIE COLLINS. 

HENRIK IBSEN. 


GAY & BIRD'S LIST. 

Wee 2s. 6 d. nc t each, or 3 vols. in leather caee, 10s. d. 
net. 

An Edition, printed on Japanese vellum, and bo md 
in vellnm with light bine silk ties, limited to 
60 copies, price 10 s. 6 d. no:. 

Each volume contains about 150 pp., 5 in. by 2| in. 
New Head and Tail-pieces aie d»signed for each 
volume by Herbert Cole. 

Each volume contains a Photogravure Portrait 
executed by Walter L. Colls. 

The leather binding, with embussed design ou both 
covers, gilt edges, with bilk hend-banns and marker, 
is a striking feature of THE BIBELOTS. 

THE BIBELOTS. 

A Series of Reprints for the Book Lover. 
Edited by J. POTTER BRISCOE, 

Chief Librarian of the Nottingham Public Library. 
The following Volumes are how ready .— 

Vol. I.—Coleridge's Table-Talk. 

„ II.—Merrick's Women, Love, and 
Flowers. 

„ III.—lolgh Hunt's The World of Books. 
„ VI.—Cay's TrivU, and other Poems. 

I* the press. 

■I V.—Marcus Aurollus’ Meditations. 

„ V.—Kents' Poems. 

THE BIBELOTS. 

Pall Jfall Gazette .—“ The daintiest books of the season.” 

Daily Telegraph.—" One of the prettie»t seta of booklets which 
has recently exhibited the tauteand skill of modern publisher*." 

Spectator.— “ Aa pretty a# the first, and we have nothing bit 
commendation for the aeries." 

Punch.— ' These daintily-bound volume#, a library in them¬ 
selves precious to the lover of books. ’ 

Crown 8 vo, printed on antique deckle-edge paper, 
with 4 Photogravure Portraits, Map, and Hans, 
doth gilt, price 3s. 6 d. net. 

THE SCOTTISH JACOBITES and 

their SONGS and MUSIC. With a succinct 
Account of their Battles. By THOM\S NEW- 
BIGGING, Author of “ Essays at Eventide.” 
Academy.—" Many a fine deed-tersely narrated—shines in 
theM modest pages.. .A sound little book, well illustrated and 
produced." 

Small crown 8 vo, cloth gilt, price 6 a. net. 

A STUDY of ELIZABETH BAB 

RET BROWNING. By LILIAN WHITING, 
Author of *' The World Beautiful.” 

THE ANCIENT MARINER. By 

S. T. COLERIDGE. With 6 Full-Page Illustra¬ 
tions and otter Text Illustrations by Herbert 
Cole, and produced in Photogravure. Fcap. 4to, 
cloth, ricMy gilt aide, price 5s net. Edition de 
Luxe, printed on Haud-made paper, limited to 200 
copies, price 10 a. 6 d. net. 

NEW 6s. NOVELS. 

A TENT of GRACE. By A C. Lust. 

Spectator .—“ It paints with remorseless realism the treatment 
of the Jews in Germany half a century ago." 

THE SWORD of JUSTICE. By 

SHEPPARD STEVENS, Author of "I in the 
King.” 

A stirring romance of the time of the Frenoh 
and Spanish struggle for sup emacy in Florida in 
1555. 

A YANKEE VOLUNTEER By 

M. IMLAY TAYLOR, Author of *'On the Red 
Staircase,” ** An Imperial Lover.” 

Daily Chronicle.-'' There is not a dull page in this exoeUent 
historical romance." 

Scotsman-—" It should be read with enjoyment by every one 
wno takes it up. 

THE WINGS of SILENCE: an 

Austraian 8tory. By GEORGE OOSSINS. 
Author of “ Isban-Iarael.” 

“ A “Pi** 1 ®tory of Australian mining life " 

Weekly 7* me#.—“One of the best stories we have read fora 
Ion# time." 

Sheffield Telegraph.—" Stirring pictures of life in the 
Antipodes, the story being threaded with powerful human 
interest.... The Wings of silence'is a’capital story, cleverly 
conceived and effectively written.” J 

THE KINGS HENCHMAN: a 

Chronicle of the Sixteenth Century. Brought to 
Light and Edited by WILLIAM HENRY JOHN- 
SON. 

Spectator.- 4 ' As a novel it is a distinct success. As a picture 
of the Court of Navarro and of the soldierings and gallantries 
of the nowise impeccable champion of French Protestantism 
nothing better has been recently publ'shed, at least in this 
country. 

A SEQUEL TO ‘-THE KING'S HENCHMAN.” 

UNDER the SPELL of the FLEUR 

de LIS. 

London : GAY & BIRD, 22, Bedford Street, 
Strand. 
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Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD'S 

NEW BOOKS. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST. 


THE SECOND LARGE EDITION, com¬ 
pleting 18,000 Copies, it ROW READY 
everywhere. 

BED POTTAGE. 

Bj MARY CHOLMONDELEY, 

Author of “Diana Tempest,” Ac., 6s. 
SPECTATOR—"The moot exciting and original norel of 
tbe proeant *tnaon.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE There can b« no two questions 
•• to the notable rharsct' r of tbia admirable ea*ay lu fiction. 
View d from *r>r »Un<l point, whether aa a strenuous and 
charming literary achievement, or as a presentation of a 
powerful and picture»qoe story, 1 Bed Pottase ’ is deseiredljt 
entitled to a very adranced plaoe among the novels of the 


SECOND EDITION NOW BEADY. 

THE COLOSSUS. 


By MOBLEY BOBERTS, 

Author of “A Son of Empire.” 6s. 

WORLD.—" Likalj to be widely read and as widely dis¬ 
cussed. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.-' The chametrrs in this de- 
lightful s*ory are drawu w'th quite amaxing clererness.* 

GLOBE.-" Likely to bare a much wider and longer voeue 
(hau is the fate of most fiction of our day.*’ 


A NOVEL OP BERLIN SOCIETY. 

A WINTER in BERLIN. By 

”u{\! E »i';?D\L£ N s, s . Tr * m,ua * d * 

CONVERSATIONAL OPENINGS 

and END IN 08 : Hints for Playing the Game of 8mall Talk 
and other Society Pastime*. By Mrs. HUGH BELL. 
Square 8ro. Sa. 6d. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.-" A witty little skit.- 

IN MOORISH CAPTIVITY: an 

Account of the Tourmaline Expedition to Sus. By HENRY 
M. GREY, a Member of the Expedition. Illustrated 
Demy 8vo, 16s. 

ATBEA.EUM. —“Altogether, Mr. Grey's book oommends 
itself as of great human interest, and as one of the very few 
good books about Moorish life.'* 

ST. JAMES'* GAZETTE.—" Mr. Grey's record is remark¬ 
able good readiDg. There is in the narrative a fresh nee, of 
style and an outapokeuress which differentiate the volume 
from the ordinary run of books of travel." 

HUBERT HERVEY, STUDENT 

DAILY MEWS. —" A deeply interesting memoir." 

IRISH TIMES.—" A moet interesting and readable memoir, 
and especially at present should engage attention." 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY of DEAN 

MERIVALE. With Selections from his Correspondence 
Edited by his Daughter, JUDITH ANNE MARI VALE. 
Demy 8vo, with Portrait lrta. 

WOULD—“The witty and broad-minded Dean of Ely ho* 
such excellent claims to remembrance that the publication of 
his own incomplete record of his liie and his collected letters is 
well justified and thoroughly welcome." 

TANGWEERA: a Life among 

Gentle Savages on the Moaquito Coast of Central America. 
By C. NAPI&RBaLL, M.I.G.E. Illustrated from Sketches 
by the Author. Demy 8vo, IBs. 

SCOTSMA iV,—** It would lie difficult to find a more 
entrancing or original volume." 

GLASGOW HERALD.—" Has the double advantage that 
while it must attract the adult reader, it will inevitably charm 
the juvenile.” 

ENGLISH POLITICAL PHILO- 

SOPHY: an Exposition and Criticism of the Systems of 
Hobbes, Locke, Burke, Bentham, Mill, and Maine. By 
WILLIAM GRAHAM, M.A., Professor of Jurisprudence 
and Political Economy at Queen’s College, Belfast. 8vo, 
10 s. «d. net. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED HUMOROUS 
BOOKS. 

NEW B*)OK BY THE AUTHORS OP “AN ABC FOR 
BABY PATRIOTS." 

REALLY and TRULY; or, the 

Century for Babies. By Mr. and Mrs. ERNEST AMES. 
In brilliant Colours. 3s. 8d. 

A MORAL ALPHABET: in Words 

of from One to Seven Syllables. By H. B. and B. T. B., 
Authors of “ The Bad Child’s Book of Beasts,” Ac. 3s. ad. 

RUTHLESS RHYMES for HEART- 

LESS HOMES. Verses by Col. D. STREAMER. Pictures 
by G. U. Dedicated by permission to Mrs. W. H. Grenfell. 
3s 6d. 


UNIFORM EDITION OF THE 

PROSE WRITINGS OF RUDYARD KIPLING. 

Extra crown 8vo, bound in red cloth, with gilt top., prio- 6-. pw; V 'um-. 

RUDYARD KIPLING'S NEW VOLUME. 

TWBNTY-SKVEXTH THOUSAND. 

STALKY & CO. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


With 


Of 


PLAIN TALES from the HILLS. 

Portrait. 

LIFE’S HANDICAP: being Stories 

Mine Own Peop’e. 

MANY INVENTIONS. 

WEE WILLIE WINKIE, and other 

Stories. 


THE LIGHT THAT FAILED. 

SOLDIERS THREE, and other Stories. 
CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS. With Ulus- 

tratione. 

THE DAY'S WORK. 

i The JUNGLE BOOK. With Illustrations. 


THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


Third Edition, with a new Prefatory Chapter , dealing with the events which have 

induced the preeent critic. 

IMPRESSIONS OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

By the Bt. Hon. JAMES BBYCE, M.P. 

With 3 Mapi, and with the Text of the Tranavaal Convention, of 1881 and 1884. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A HISTORY OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 

By the Hod. J. W. F0RTR3CUE. 

FIRST PART—To the Close of the Seven Years’ War. In 2 vols. With numerous Maps and Plans. 

8 vo, 36e. net. 

DAILY OHRONiCLE.—** Fills a gap in our historical literature. Judging by this first instalment, it 

promises to fill it in a very satisfactory way.We have only touched upon a few of tbe points of mt rest 

in Mr. Forte cue’s splendid volumes. But before closing this review, we must say a word in praise of the 
excellent maps that illustrate them, and the well-arraDged index tLat will make the book a most useful 
work of refeience.” 


NEW WORK ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

THE REAL FRENCH REVOLUTIONIST. By 

HENRY JBPH80N, Author of “The Platform—its Rise and Progress.” With Map. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
OBSERVER.— “ Well worthy of careful attention. It is eminently readable.” 


NEW AND NOTABLE NOVELS. 

Crown 8vo, tfilt tops, 6s. each. 


7th THOU8AN0 in ENGLAND and AMERICA. 

BY A. E. W. MASON. 

MIRANDA OF THE BALCONY. 

TRUTH. —“A novel notable at once for tbe in¬ 
genuity (f its construction, the clearness of its 
dialogue, and the brightness of its descriptions. It 
has also the singular merit of introducing you to 
characters that are ai once original and natural.” 


By DAISY HUGH PRYCE. 

VALDA HANEM: the Romance 


15th THOUSAND in ENGLAND and AMERICA. 

BY EBKRTON CASTLE. 

YOUNG APRIL. With Illus- 

trat ; ous. 

PUSCH.—** The interest is thoroughly sustained 
from start to finish. A work highly recommended by 
the Baron de B.-W.” 

ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE.—'" A delightful tale, 
well told.” 

WORLD.—** Worth reading and worth keeping.” 


of a Turkish Harlm. 

PALL MALL GAZRTTE.-**k\**y* interesting, 
and iis pathetic close is simple and touching.” 


By U. L. 8ILBERRAD. 

THE ENCHANTER. 


BY THE AUTHOR OP “ RED POTTAGE.” 

DIANA TEMPEST. By Mary Cholmondeley. Crown 

8 vo, 6s. 

LADY.—** One of the brightest novels of modern life that has ever been written.” 

SATURDAY REVIEW.—** A remarkably clever and amusing novel.” 

SIR CHARLES DANVERS. By Mary Cholmondeley. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The DAILY NEWS. —“*8ir Charles Danvers’ is really a delightful book. Sir Charles is one of the 
most fascinating, one of the wittiest figures that advance to greet ua from the pages of contemporary fiction. 
We met him witn keen pleasure, and parted from him with keen regret.” 

THE DANVERS JEWELS. By Mary Cholmondeley. 

A New Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


London: EDWABD ARNOLD, 
37, Bedford Street. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 
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CHATTQ iWIHDOS, PUB LISHERS 

THE ORANGE GIRL. By Sip Walter 

DESANT. FIFTH EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, with 8 
illustrations 04. 

“Sir Walter Busan t will be read at his very beet in 'The 
Orange Girl. It ha* the freehuets and naturalness with which 
all sort* and condition* of men were dercribed in ‘Ready- 

Wflnpp Wnrllhnv ' ■ it h<n Hiatn_I _I... »_ 


heroine equal in swcetDess tc 
I>orothy Forster.’"—Guardian. 

THE ORANGE GIRL has again been re- 
print i d, and copies of the FIFTH EDITION 
may now be had from all Booh filers and 
Libraries. 


TERENCE. By B. M. Croker, Author or 

*'I>iaua Barringion.” Ciown 8vo, cluth, with 0 lllus- 
truious. 04. 

“The Iwok is so fresh, the dialogue so witty and amusing, 
that it ii impossible to lay down the story without finishing it 
M r*. Croker has s eldo m done bet te r work. — Duly Ma il. 

MRS. DUNBAR’S ~ 

ST. AUBYN, Author of 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, 0s. 

.aid am’ *- 


SECRET. By Alan 

“A Fellow of Trinity.” Crown 


** A well-told a nd interestin g st ory."— Gsntlewoman. 

TALES of TERROR. By Dick Donovan, 

Author of “A Detective's Triumphs.” Crown 8vo, cloth. 
8s. tki 


THINGS I HAVE SEEN in WAR, by 

IH VINO MONTAGU (late War Corre¬ 
spondent of the 11 Illustrated London News”), 
with 16 Fall-Page Illustrations, will be 
ready on November 23. Crown 8m. cloth. 6s. 
— On the same day will be published THE 
GOLDEN IDOL, by J. E. MUDDOCK, 
Author of “ The Dead Man's Secret." 
Crow n 8m. cloth , 3s. 6d. 

THE SHIP: HER STORY. By W. Clark 

RUSSELL. With 50 Illustrations by H. C. Slfpings 
Wright. Small 4to, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

“ Mr. Russell has done more than any man to reoall the post 
and it* poetry of motiou, and the gratitude of the steam age 
must be his reward."— Sjftaksr. _ 

LONDOlT SOUVENIRS : an Antiquary’s 

Note-Book. By C. W. HECKETilORN. Crown Hvo, 
cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

"We know of no more delightful or fascinating hobby tliau 

collecting book* dealing with London and Loudon life_Here 

is the latest — Mr. Hecketborn is a most agreeable companion, 
garrulous, but never tiresome or dull .”—Doily ChronicIt. 

BOHEMIAN PARIS of TO-DAY. By 

w. V MORROW. With 100 Illustrations by EDOUARD 
CUCUEL. Htnall 8vo cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

“This fasc nating combination of brigtitly written letterpress 
and iidminibly executed drawings i* avowedly intended to in- 
ftruct as well a* entertain. Every one of M. Cucuel's admirable 
drawiugs is instinct with frank fun or rollicking humour." 

____ __ Daily Telegra . h . 

NBW 51X-5HILUNQ NOVELS. 

A CRIMSON CRIME. By Geo. Manvilie 

FEXN. Author of “The New Mistress.” SECOND 
EDITION. 

“A piece of literary and fictional craftsmanship that will 
bear comparison with anything that has proceeded from the 
pen of the gifted writer .”—Liverpool Post 

AN ADVENTURESS. By L. T. Meade, 

Author of “ The Voice of the Charmer.” 

' 1 h**rr con be no question as to the appropriateness of the 
title wh.ch Mrs. Meade has selected for her new nurel. 
Natu r ;»llv, there are «ome exceedingly awkward situations to 
be f*»c. d. and these are handled by the writer wilh considerable 
dexterity. ’'•^•Glasgow litruld. 

EUREKA. By Owen Hall, Author of 

*• Tb‘‘ Track of a Storm.” 

"An .x eed.ngly engrossing romance....Unauestlonab’y of 
Kre.it ability, and quite above the ordinary run/—Scotsman. 

UNDER FALSE PRETENCES. By 

ADELINE SERGEANT, Author of “Dr. Endicott’s Ex¬ 
periment.” Ac. THIRD EDITION. 

“A redly fascinating uovel."— Academy, 

FOR FREEDOM. By Tlghe Hopkins, 

Author of " Nell Haffendeu/ SECOND EDITION. ’ 

*' A hi ight and engaging piece o f wor k. "— PaU Mall Gantt*. 

New Tbree-and-SIxpenny Novels. 

A tv® e“ VMOOM ’* ,0LIP8e ' b * 

" w,- Iia.o .eldom had from a woman', pen to delightful a 
Character »a Tina. — Sinaktr. 

THE YOUNQ MASTER of HYSON HALL. 

IK FIMNK STOCKTON. With lllunralion.. 

'Th- Veting Master of llvsou Uall ’ ts tuti-nded a, a booh 
for b*»» 8. but it has some of the attractiveness of the im- 
mor a ' Tom Sawyer which may find it a wider public. Phil 
IJe, hU'\v it a pleasant young liero, aud Chap Webster, a* the 
mme c jt.jo ntioual treasure-hunting boy, is sufficiently entcr- 
taiTirnThere is a good story, and it is well told."—Speaker. 

A FLOW'D* ENCHANTMENT. By A. Clavsr. 

1 l'w 'rnmoN Auth ° r 01 " Mr Bjla " “ **ew York ■” A 
“ A« a wlmlr, the book delight, in the daring intermingling of 
the a< tu '1 and impossible. It shouhl be widely mil by people 
ti no do uo take their uovel-rcadiug seriously."— Scotsman. 

A PLASTIR SAlNTg By Annlo Edwardoi, 
Au'h .r of “Ought We ta Visit Her ? ” 9 

f i t t.»a I tune since we hnd the pleasure of rcadiug a short 

ov.i a, co.ti.eani S3 admirably managed.Our interest in 

UIj story never fla gged for a moment Li terary World. 

fcondon , Chatio h Winvi, ill, 8t. Martin’! Une,W 


JARROLD t SONS’ NEW LIST. 


NOW READY. 

MMIRU8 JOXAI’S NEW NOVEL 

“ Th* greatest living master of romantio action.” 

St. James’s Oazette. 

THE POOR PLUTOCRATS. 6s. 

By MADRU8 JOKAI. Translated by B. 
N1SBET BAIN. With Photogravure. 

"The Poor Plutocrats” is one of its author’ beet- 
known works in his own country, while well-reputed 
Danish, Dutch, Polish, and German translations 
testify to its popularity on the Continent. It is 
essentially a tale of incident and adventure, but its 
characterisation is unquestionably its strongest 
point, and among its characters are some of the most 
finished and original portraits that the great Hun¬ 
garian has given us, while throughout the vivid 
descriptions of mountain scenery are in the author's 
most characteristic vein. 


^HE 


A FAMOUS ROMANO* OF TH* LIFE 
OF MOZART. 

TONE KING. 6s. 

A Romance of the Life of Mosart. 

By HERIBERT RAD. Translated by J. B. 
ST. QUINTIN BAB. With fine Photogravure 
after Jsger’s Portrait of Mosart. 

” The Tone King” tells with charming sympathy 
the life Blory of Mozart, and, together with the same 
author’s romances on the lives of Beethoven and 
Weber, has almost attained the position of a classic. 
The three romanoee were recently referred to in the 
German Publishers’ Circular as “ forming together a 
complete cycle of incomparable pictures of the life and 
works of our three greatest musicians.'' Besides its 
interest to musical amateurs, the book is notable for 
ite descriptions of Continental scenery and the pretty 
pictures of eighteenth-century .octal life. 


CYRANO DE BERGERAC. 

fJAPTAIN SATAN. 6s. 

w Adventure* of Cyrano do Bergerac. 

By LOOTS GALLET. 

Captain Satan forms a romance dfadventure of a 
most exciting character, with the renowned Cyrano 
de Bergerac and his “heroic” none for Nero, 
i'broughout the work we are brought closely in con 
tact with Cyrano, and a vivid picture of tho famous 
swashbuckler-poet is given. Apart, however, from 
th-s special interest, the book may well rely on its 
intrinsic merits, and the stirring and breathless in¬ 
cidents which rapidly succeed one another maintain 
the reader*e interest at a high pitch of excitement. 


MR. FRED. WHIBHAW’S NEW BOOK. 

CALLED BACK to TSARLAND. 6s. 

The Story of a Perilous Quest in Buasia. 

CURTIS YORKt’S LATEST NOVEL. 

JOCELYN ERROL. 6s. 

With Photogravure Portrait. 

LS8LIE KEITH'S NEW NOVEL. 

WAYFARERS ALL. 6s. 

"The several characters are deftly drawn, the 
influence of the gentle nature of Ruth is traced with 
masterly skill. '—Aberdeen Free Frets. 

A STIRRING ROMANCE OF THE 
FRENCH IN OANADA. 

THE GOLDEN DOG. 6s. 

By WILLIAM KIRBY. 

SENSATIONAL NOVEL BY NEW AUTHOR. 

WHOSE DEED ? 3s. 6d. 

By HADLEY WELFORD. 

A cleverly written detective story. The plot is 
boldiy conceived, and most ingeniously worked nut.” 

Leicester h.,,„i le. 

Meters. JARROLD efr SORB have in progress a 
limited Edition of a specially interesting Illus¬ 
trated Account of all their New Novels, as well 
as other matter of interest. Intending Book- I 
buyers should certainly tee this Li t, which will be 
sent on receipt of a poet card. 

London: JABBOLD & SONS, 

10 apd 11, Warwick Lam, E,C. 


the latest DICTIONARY of the BIBUT. 

VOL. I., NOW READY. 

Super-royal 8ro, doth, prioe 20s. net; 
half-leather, prioe 26s. net. 

(ro ss cowplxtxd ijr rotra votums.) 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

BIBLICA: 

A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 

Edited by the Bev. T. K. CHEYNE, M.A., D.D., 

and 

J. SUTHERLAND BLACK, M.A., LL.D. 

Special Terms offered for Sets till November 30th 
Prospectus, with particulars, on application. 

The British Weekly says: ** If this dictionary is 
anything, it represents without fear and without 
favour the actual truth, so far as it is known at 

P* 6 ®®? 14 *..We doubt whether any Encyclopaedia of 

the Bible, whether English or foreign, is so full of new 
and solidly built-up material relating to the Bible/* 

NOW READY. 

In 2 vols., demy 8vo, oloth, prioe 18a. net. 

NATURALISM AND 
AGNOSTICISM 
(THE GIFFORD LECTURES). 

Delivered before the University of Aberdeen, in the 
y oa 2 "B 1896 O S 

By JAMES WARD, Sc.D., Hon. LL.D. Edin., 

Professor of Mental Philosophy and Logic in the 
University of Cambridge. 

“ Perhaps tho most important contribution to philo¬ 
sophic thought which has been made of late years. 

.Ur. Ward’s volumes are among the ablest and 

most valuable of the series of Gifford Lectures. They 
establish him in one of the loremost plaoes among 
the philosophical writers of the lime.” 

__ a _ The Daily N ews. 

NOW READY. 

Demy 8vo, doth, prioe 16a. 

EXPLORATIO EVANGELICA: 
A Brief Examination of the Basis 
and Origin of Christian Belief. 

By PERCY OABDNEB, Litt.D. 

This is an investigation, by a layman, of the fact! 
both psychological and historical, of the Christian 
origins. It is in three books. The first deals with the 
psychology of religious belief in indiviuuals aud m 
societies. The second examines the documents of 
rarly Christianity, and the character of the history of 
the Founder aud His Apostles. The third traces the 
rise of Uhristian doctrine in the century after the 
Crucifixion, showing its basis in experieuoe as inter¬ 
preted by tue mind of the age. 

NOWREADY. ' 

Demy 8vo, doth, price 16e. 

A CRITICAL HISTORY of the 
DOCTRINE of a FUTURE LIFE 
in ISRAEL, in JUDAISM, and 
in CHRISTIANITY; 

Or, Hebrew, Jewish, and Christian 
Eschatology irom Pre-Propheue 
Times nil the Close or the hew 
Testament Canon. 

(THE JOWETT LECTURES FOR 1898-M). 

By Bev. B. H. CHARLES, 

Author of ” The Apocalypse of Baruch,” “ The 
Assumption oi Moses,” Ac. 


NOW READY 

Demy 8yo, cloth, 2 vuia., prioe 24s. 

THE SOCIAL LIFE of SCOTLAND 
in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

By the Bev. H. OBEY GHAHAM. 

" These two volumes are as fascinating as any 
novel, and we can conhdently preuiot that they will 
rana as a valuable coutnbutiou to Scottish histoiy. 
lliese two volumes do not coutain a single dull page 
T hey are cloac.y packed with quotations and extracts 
which show how mmuiely Mr. Graham has explored 
ms subject, and he has carefully winuowed the .ih.iv 
L u? Kriuu. He gives us history in its most 
delectable lorm .”—The Daily Telegraph. 

NOW READY. r 

Crown 8 vo, doth, prioe 6s. 

LITERARY REMINISCENCES. 

By EDOUABD GBBNIEB. 

Translated from the French by Mrs. ABEL RAM, 

A. k C. BLACK, Bobo Sqiatre, London, 


Digitized by v^.ooQle 
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The picture of Cunzie House, East Anstruther, which 
we reproduce, will he of interest to all students of R. L. 
Stevenson, for it was there that he lived during the 
summer of 1868, while assistant engineer at the harbour 



CUNZIE HOUSE, ANSTRUTHER, FIFE, IN WHICH R. L. 
STEVENSON LIVED DURING THE SUMMER OF 1868. 

works. At this place (under the title of ’Ken/.ie House) 
was written some of the earliest of the correspondence 
included in the edition of The Letters of Robert Louis 
Stevenson which we notice elsewhere this week. Cunzie 
House may be easily recognised by visitors to East 
Anstruther, from the fact that a tablet has been recently 
erected upon it. 


“ First catch your Boer, then kick him,” wrote Pudd’n- 
head Wilson in Mark Twain’s More Tramps Abroad, and 
the sentiment ought to send many readers to that diverting 
and very able book. But once there some may be dis¬ 
appointed, for Mark Twain has always been in tho habit 
of looking at both sides of a case. Still not even his lack 
of admiration for the administration of Rhodesia could 
excite his sympathy for our enemies. In describing some 
Boers who got into the train on one of his journeys, he 
says : “A gaunt, shaekly, country ‘lout, six feet high, in 
battered gray slouched hat with wide brim, and old resin- 
coloured breeches, had on a hideous brand new woollen 
coat which was imitation tiger skin—wavy broad stripes of 
dazzling yellow and deep brown. I thought he ought to 
be hanged, and asked the station-master if it could be 
arranged.” The station-master, however, was annoyed 
“ and did everything he could to turn public sentiment 
against me. It is what one gets for trying to do good.” 


Mark Twain’s elaborate calculations, based on the last 
Boer war and the Jameson Raid, as to the number of 
Englishmen and guns and rounds of ammunition necessary 
to kill one Boor havo happily been falsified by recent 
events. This is part of the argument: 

L c t us now examine history, and see what it teaches. In 
the four battles fought in 1881 and the two fought by 
Jameson, the British loss in killed, wounded and prisoners, 
was substantially 1,300 men; the Boer loss, as far as is 
ascertainable, was about 30 men. These figures show that 
thero was a defect somewhere. It was not in tho absence of 
courage. I think it lay in the absence of discretion. The 
Briton should have done one thing or the other : discarded 
British methods and fought the Boer with Boer methods— 


or augmented his own force until—using British methods 
it should be large enough to equalise results with the 
Boer. 

To retain the British method requires certain things, 
determinable by arithmetic. If. for argument’s sake, we 
allow that the aggregate of 1,716 British soldiers engaged 
in the four early battles was opposed by the same aggre¬ 
gate of Boers, we have this result; the British loss of 700 
and the Boer loss of 23 argues that in order to equalise 
results in future battles you must make the British force 
30 times as Btrong as the Boer force. Mr. Garrett shows 
that the Boer force immediately opposed to Jameson was 
2,000, and that there were 6,000 more on hand by the even¬ 
ing of the second day. Arithmetic shows that in order to 
make himself the equal of the 8,000 Boers, Jameson should 
have had 210,000 men, whereas he merely had 530 boys. 
From a military point of view, backed by the facts of 
history, I conceive that Jameson’s military judgment was 
at fault. 


Finally, says Mark Twain : 

If I could get the mauagement of one of those cam¬ 
paigns, I would know what to do, for I have studied the 
Boer. He values the Bible above every other thing. The 
most delicious edible iu South Africa is “biltong.” You 
will have seen it mentioned in Olive Schreiner’s books. It 
is what our plainsmen call “ jerked beef.” It is the Boer’s 
main stand-by. He has a passion for it, and he is right. 

If I had the command of the campaign I would go with 
rifles only, no cumbersome Maxims and cannons to spoil 
good rocks with. I would move surreptitiously by night 
to a point about a quarter of a mile from the Boer camp, 
and there I would build up a pyramid of biltong and 
Bibles fifty feet high, and then conceal my men all about. 
In the morning the Boers would send spies, and then the 
rest would come with a rush. I would surround them, and 
they would have to fight my men on equal terms, in the 
open. There wouldn’t be any Amajuba results. 


Another American humorist has also discussed the 
situation—Mr. Dooley. We take the following from 
Harper's Weekly ; 

“An’ what's it all about?” demanded Mr. Hennessy. 
“ I can’t make head nor tail iv it at all, at all.” 

“ Well, ye see, ’tis this way,” said Mr. Dooley. “ Ye 
see, th’ Boers is a simple, pasthral people that goes about 
their business in their own way, raisin’ hell with ivrybody. 
They was bor-rn with an aversion to society, an’ whin th’ 
English come they lit out befure thim, not likin’ their 
looks. Th’ English kept cornin’ an’ the Boers kept movin’, 
till they cuddent move anny further without bumpin’ into 
Kitchener’s ar-rmy, an’ thin they settled down an’ says 
they, * This far shall we go,’ says they, bein’ a relijous 
people, ‘ an’ divvle th’ sthep further.’ An’ they killed oft 
th’ irrclijous naygurs an’ started in f’r to raise cattle. An’ 
at night they’d set outside iv their dorps—which, Hinnissy, 
is Dutch f'r two-story brick house an’ lot—an’ sip their 
la-ager an’ swap horses an’ match texts fr’m th’ Bible f’r 
th’ seegars, while th’ childher played marbles with di’mon’s 
as big as th’ end iv ye’er thumb. 

“ Well, th' English heerd they was goold be th’ bucket 
in ivry cellar fr’m Ooopencoff to Doozledorf—which, 
Hinnissy. is like New York an’ San Francisco, bein’ th’ 
exthreme p'infs in th’ counthry—an’ they come on in 
gr-reat hordes, sturdy Anglo-Saxons fr’m Saxony—the 
Einsteins and Heidlebacks an’ Werners; an’ whin they’d 
took out goold enough so’s they needed raycreation, they 
wanted to vote. ‘An’,’ says Joe Chamberlain, he says, 

‘ be hivins, they shall vote,’ he says.” 

As to President Kruger himself, Mr. Dooley is unrestrained. 
This is his joyous estimate: 

“ Kruger, that’s th’ main guy iv th’ Dutch, a fine man, 
Hinuissy, that looks like Casey’s goat an’ has manny iv 
th’ same peculyarities.” 


The prize poems in praise of the independent agricul¬ 
turist which a wealthy American asked for by way of 
counterblast to “ The Man with the Hoe ” have not yet 
been printed; but hero and thero in American papers 
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replies to the original poem are still being printed. In 
the Nebraska State Journal “ The Man Who Keeps no 
Hoe ” is pleasantly touched off. This is the note of it: 

'When spring-time comes he takes his foaming steeds, 

All proud and champing in their harness gay; 

Begins lus yearly war against the weeds, 

And while the sun shines makes his wad of hay; 

But not a second does he fool with hoe. 

Nor any back-number agricultural implement such as a 
Markham used to know. 

He turns the furrow with a sulky plow. 

Nor does be walk, but aits upon a seat. 

The sweat of labour is not on his brow, 

There are no bunions on his manly feet; 

Serene and calm he sits and drives his team, 

And smokes cigars, and sends the hired man to the house 
for ice cream. 


We give a portrait of John Everett Millais, taken in 
1854, and included in the splendidly illustrated biography 
which we reviewed last week. As a young man Mu la i s is 
said to have borne a close resemblance to Lord Leighton, 
though, of course, in stature there was a great difference 



JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS. 


between the two friends. Millais stood just over six feet, 
and was proud of his height. Mr. John Guille Millais 
tells us that Millais would say to his sons: “ If any of you 
boys show signs of being taller than your father, I’ll 
punch his head.” 


One would not naturally look to an amateur tennis 
champion for a new translation of the Sermon on the 
Mount; although there is no reason why one should not, 
except our insular prejudice against a man doing two 
dissimilar things well. But Mr. Eustace H. Miles, who 
defeated Sir Edward Grey last summer in the game of 


kings, is the author of an interesting little work entitled 
The Teaching of Jeetu To-day, in which he offers the fifth 
chapter of Matthew in a new rendering, the attempt 
being to convey not so much what Jesus said to tne 
Jews of long ago, but what He might say to us now. 
These are the Beatitudes in Mr. Miles’s treatment: 

Happy are those who have lost all selfish thoughts: 
God’s unseen world is for them alone. 

Happy are those who feel unselfish sorrow: they alone 
will be oomforted and spurred on. 

Happy are those who are gentle: they alone will have 
everything left to them. 

Happy are those who feel a hunger and thirst for what 
is right: they alone will be satisfied. 

Happy are those who feel pity and are kind : they alone 
will receive pity and kindness. 

Happy are those whose thoughts are spotless: they alone 
will see God. 

Happy are those who bring peace: they alone will be 
known as God’s own children. 

Happy are those who are made to suffer for doing what 
is right: God’s unseen world is for them alone; you your¬ 
selves, if you are working on my side, should be happy 
when you are abused ana made to suffer, and when all 
kinds of untrue things are said about you: you should be 
glad and triumphant, for ample is your recompense in the 
unseen world; this is how they made God’s representatives 
suffer before your time. 

Mr. Miles explains the phrase “God’s unseen world”: 
“ Not a golden and jewelled heaven far away, where we 
shall sing and feed and rest when we are dead; but it can 
begin here, it can be entered while we are still alive, and 
it is a world of active work. In God’s unseen world are 
none but the unselfish, the unselfishly sorrowing, the 
entle, the kind, the pure—in fact, none but those whom 
esus called ‘happy.’ No one of these qualities is 
enough—sorrow by itself is not enough; indeed, if any 
one link in the chain is missing, you cannot be actually 
living in God’s unseen world.’ 


The Gospel of Peaoe in Khaki. 

[ An Oxford India-paper Bible, bound in khaki, and weighing 
only four ounocs, has been prepared by the Oxford Univerui y 
Press Warehouse for our soldiers and tailors at the War.] 

O Thou Who from Thy Heaven above 
Control’st this little star’s unrest, 

And latterly hast come to love, 

We know, the English race the best, 

Help us forget, till war is done, 

That Little Englander, Thy Son. 

We thank Thee that Thy Holy Writ 
Is so adaptable a guide 
That none need go away from it 
With any doubt unsatisfied— 

For every course some sanction is, 

If not in John, in Genesis. 

Yet this we ask in mood profound : 

Direct our Tommies when they con 
Thy Book of Books, in khaki bound, 

(Which also cheers the Boers on) 

Lest any foe be left alive, 

Keep them from Matthew chapter five. 


Messrs. Blackwood will publish in the course of 
November an anthology of Prayer* from the Poets, com¬ 
piled and edited by Mr. Laurie Magnus and Mr. Cecil 
Headlam, author of the The Story of Nuremberg, and other 
works. The volume is arranged in the form of a calendar 
of devotion, with one or more poems to each day in the 
year, and special dates in British annals are marked by 
appropriate pieces. The editors, who contribute about 
twenty original translations to their volume, have drawn 
from all times and countries for the purposes of the 
anthology. They have further been enabled to include 
poetical prayers still in copyright by the Dean of Ely, the 
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Poet Laureate, Mr. Rudyard Kipling, Mr. W. £. Henley, Mr. 
Robert Bridges, Sir Lewis Morris, Mis. Mey nell, and others. 

A correspondent writes: “ While turning over Thoreau’s 
Walden this afternoon with an eye to descriptive passages 
of ‘ Things Seen ’ and simply told, I came upon many 
places where Thoreau describes things heard in the silence 
of the woods; might I make the suggestion that your 
series of ‘Things Seen’ might be supplemented by a 
series of ‘ Things Heard ’ ? The following, taken almost 
at random, will serve as a specimen of Thoreau’s power of 
audible description; he is telling of the railway sounds 
which penetrated to his retreat: 

All day the fire-steed flies over the country, stopping 
only that his master may rest, and I am awakened by his 
tramp and defiant snort at midnight when in some remote 
glen in the woods, he fronts the elements encased in ice and 
snow. 

And again: 

As it grew darker I was startled by the honking of the 
geese flying low over the woods, like weary travellers 
getting in late from southern lakes, and indulging at last 
in uni entrained complaint and mutual consolation. Stand¬ 
ing at my door, I could hear the rush of thtir wings; when 
driving toward my house they suddenly spied my light, 
and with hushed clamour wheeled and settled in the pi ud. 
As an example of dramatic effect, lovers of Treasure Island 
will not need to be reminded of that most paralysing of 
sounds—the approaching thud of the arch-villain’s wooden 
leg! The following stanza of Rossetti’s is the happy result 
of the poet’s imaginative power in describing the Unseen 
and Unheard : 

The sun was gone now; the curl'd moon 
Was like a little feather 
Fluttering far down the gulf; and now 
She spoke through the still weather. 

Her voice was like the voiie the stars 
Had when they sang together. 

All these effects are nocturnes; it would be interesting to 
find others heard in broad daylight, when light and colour 
are all but paramount.” 


Ma. F. R. Benson’s season at the Lyceum, beginning 
on February 15, 1900, is to offer to some extent a fore¬ 
taste of the workings of a municipal theatre. The 
performances will be devoted almost solely to Shakespeare, 
and a large committee has been formed to interest people 
in the experiment and guarantee its success, or, at any 
rate, go far towards doing so. The programme arranged 
is as follows: 


1st week, beginning Feb. 15 

2nd 

If 

„ Feb. 22 

3rd 

ff 

,, Mar. 1 

4th 

ff 

„ Mar. 8 

5th 

l» 

,, Mar. 15 

6th 

ft 

,, Mar. 22 

7th 

ft 

,, Mar. 29 

8th 

If 

„ April 6 


...“ Hrnry V.” 

..“ A Midsummer Night's 
Dream.” 

I “Hamlet” and “The 
/ Rivals” (alternately). 
..“Richard II.” 
..“Twelfth Night.” 
..“Antony and Cleo¬ 
patra.” 

The Tempest.” 


Arrangements are made by which season tickets entitling 
the holder to one performance of each play are to be 
obtainable. 


Bibliographical. 

Does anyone want a translation into English of Voltaire’s 
“ La Pueelle d’0r!6ans ” ? The question is one which 
“The Lutetian Society” will soon be in a position to 
answer, for it has arranged for the issue of such a version, 
of which Mr. Ernest Dowson will be the author. It will 
be in verse, like the original, each line of which will have, 
I gather, its English counterpart. The first five cantos of 
“ La Pueelle ” appeared in En glish in 1795, but the first 


version which approached completeness was that (ascribed 
to Lady CharleviUe) which was privately printed at Dublin 
in 1796-7. Of this, however, only fifty copies were circu¬ 
lated ; while the translation undertaken by W. H. Ireland, 
and published in 1822, was suppressed as far as it could 
be. It will be understood, therefore, that copies of the 
versions both of 1796-7 and of 1822 are very much in 
demand among collectors. Mr. Dowson’s version, we are 
led to expect, will be unexpurgated, and will also include 
translations of the variants on the cantos. Mr. Dowson 
seems to be busy as a translator, for he promises us 
versions of the memoirs of the Due de Richelieu and of 
Cardinal Dubois. More than that, he is soon to follow up 
his volume of Verses with another, which he entitles 
Decorations. 

When announcement was first made of a book described 
as Reminiscences of Dickens, Thackeray, George Eliot, Sfc., by 
the late Mrs. Lynn Linton, I ventured to suggest that this 
might be found to consist merely of a few slim articles 
contributed by Mrs. Linton to a magazine some little time 
ago. My suggestion proves to be well-founded. The 
book has come out, and, in an “ Introduction ” eight lines 
long, Dr. Robertson Nicoll says: “These papers were 
written for a periodical at my request.” Why not men¬ 
tion the periodical and the dates of publication ? Why 
add unnecessarily to the labours of the bibliographer ? The 
little book, I may add, is notable for its very frank 
comment upon Thornton Hunt and George Henry Lewes. 

The name of Hain Friswell is, apparently, still one to 
conjure with, for I see advertisement made of a new book 
from his pen entitled Some of Life's Problems. A biography 
of Mr. Friswell, you will remember, was published not so 
very long ago. He appealed powerfully to the middle 
classes in their hours of ease, and his place in that respect 
is now unfilled, “ A. K. H. B.” being no longer with us. 
There is room for an essayist who will deal with the things 
of every day from the point of view of the lay preacher— 
there are in this country so many readers who enjoy being 
mildly lectured on the minor morals. 

There is also life, apparently, in Harrison Ainsworth, 
much as he is pooh-poohed by the elect. We are to have 
all his historical romances anew in a set of twenty uni¬ 
formly got-up volumes. Of late years his works have 
been issued principally by Messrs. Routledge, with an 
occasional look-in on the part of Messrs. Waroe, Mr. 
Walter Scott, Mr. R. E. King, and Mr. Dicks. It is the 
fashion with some to sneer at Ainsworth, but I fancy his 
Crichton, his Guy Fawkes, liis Jack Sheppard, his Lancashire 
Witches, his Rookwood, his Tower of London, and perhaps 
others, will live some time longer. 

Yet another edition of The Story of an African Farm ! 
If I remember rightly, that story appeared originally 
sixteen years ago in two volumes, and at the modest price 
of twenty-one shillings. Then, between 1883 and 1889, 
came editions at five shillings, two shillings, eighteen- 
pence, and one shilling. In 1891 there was a three-and- 
sixpenny edition. In the same year there came Dreams, 
followed in 1893 by Dream Life and Real Life, and in 1897 
by Trooper Peter Ilalket. Obviously, however, it is on the 
African Farm that Olive Schreiner’s reputation will be based. 

Mr. Murray announces a “ second edition ’’ of Axel 
Munthe’s Letters from a Mourning City, “ a personal 
account” of the plague-days in Naples in 1884. This was 
brought out by Mr. Murray in 1887. It will now re-appear 
in the shape of an entirely new translation, for which the 
author is responsible. Practically, therefore, it will be a 
new production. 

Mrs. Roy Devereux, who is to give us some Sidelights on 
South Africa is the author of The Ascent of Woman, pub¬ 
lished three years ago. She has made, I believe, one 
experiment as a writer for the stage. At least, I have 
heard ascribed to her a little, but striking, one-act piece 
called Beyond, produced at the Criterion one afternoon in 
1894. The Boorwob*. 
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Reviews. 

The Real Stevenson. 

Tetters to Hit Family and Friend*. By Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 2 vols. (Methuen. 25s.) 

“ Well, I did my damdest anyway.” This sentence, from 
his own Den, might stand as Stevenson’s epitaph. If ever 
a man aid his best, he did. He put his best into 
his books, he gave of his best to his friends. His 
correspondence alone would make a full life’s work 






ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 

From a Photograph by 3Ir. Lloyd Osborne. 

for many a man. The character of the letters varies 
widely, because he always wrote to his correspondent. 
The quality of his delightful egoism, his gaiety, the 
depths of his gloom, the range of his reflections, suit 
themselves to the mind he is addressing at the moment. 
In these letters Stevenson stands revealed—his fantasy, 
his moods, his joy in life, his passion for expression, his 
sincerity, his sympathy, his wilfulness, and that serious¬ 
ness, deep-lying and persistent, which was the core of 
him. 

Addressed to his family and his friends, the letters date 
from the age of eighteen fill his death. The recipients have 
lent them lavishly for this collection, which Mr. Colvin has 
edited admirably. Indeed, so well has Mr. Colvin per¬ 
formed his task, so sufficient are his biographical notes, 
that we could almost say the supplementary volume of his 
Lift that is to follow, from the pen of Stevenson’s kimmum , 
Mr. Graham Balfour will be superfluous. The man is 
here. It is himself who speaks, as if he were alive. His 
words have wings. 

The difficulty of reviewing or appreciating such a book 
is the difficulty of selection. Hardly a page but has some¬ 
thing which calls for quotation or comment. Much must be 
left unnotioed even in our attempt to produce, in the 
broadest brush-work, the real Stevenson as we see him, 


who lurked dear-eyed beneath the kaleidosoopio flashings 
of his frolic moods. 

His life was a search for health, or rather for such 
health as would allow him to work. Neither climate nor 
illness dulled his fancy nor hindered his passion for self- 
expression. At Bournemouth, during one period, he 
worked vigorously upon no fewer than ten books. The 
conditions were these: 

During all the time of Stevenson’s residence at Bourne¬ 
mouth [says Mr. Colvin] he was compelled to lead the life, 
irksome to him above all men, but borne with invincible 
sweetness and patience, of a chronic invalid, and almost 
constant presence in the house. A great part of his time 
had perforce to be spent in bed, and there almost all his 
literary work was produced. Often for days, and some¬ 
times for whole weeks together, he was forbidden to speak 
aloud, and compelled to carry on conversation with his 
family and friends in whispers or with the help of pencil 
and paper. 

Whatever Stevenson’s personal sufferings might be, he 
determined that they should not influence his work. There 
was enough sorrow and gloom in the world without adding 
to it. Literature should hearten, not depress. 

As I live [he writes to Mr. Dick] I feel more and more 
that literature should be oheerful and brave-spirited, even 
if it cannot be made beautiful and pious and heroic. We 
wish it to be a green place. The Wavtrley Novels are 
better to re-read than the over-true life [the Life of Srolt], 
fine as dear Sir Walter made it. The Bible in most parts 
is a cheerful book; it is our little piping theologies, tracts, 
and sermons that are dull and dowie; and even the 
Shorter Catechism, which is scarcely a work of consolation, 
opens with the best and shortest and completest sermon 
ever written—upon man’s chief end. 

Stevenson kept this aim steadily before him. His 
stories are objective—never influenced by his moods. 
The ebb and flow of his spirit, his doubts, his joys, 
his anxieties — himself — are to be found only in his 
letters and, in a lesser degree, in certain of his essays. 
To intimates he wrote without restraint and with 
extraordinary facility and prodigality. How easily the 
following story trips! — so few authors would have 
“ wasted” it upon a letter. It seems that in early days, in 
Paris, Stevenson’s chivalrous feelings had been shocked by 
a scene in the Demi-Monde of Dumas fils. Mr. Archer, 
his correspondent, had asked what exactly took place: 

It happened thus. I ctme forth from that performance 
in a breathing heat of indignation. On my way down the 
Fran^ais stairs I trod on an old gentleman’s toes, where¬ 
upon, with that suavity that so well becomes me, I turned 
about to apologise, and on the instant, repenting me of 
that intention, stopped the apology midway, ana added 
something in French to this effect: “No, you are one of the 
Idchet who have been applauding the piece. I retract my 
apology.” Said the old Frenchman, laying his hand on my 
arm, and with a smile that was truly heavenly in tem¬ 
perance, irony, goo 1-nature, and knowlelge of the world: 
“ Ah, monsieur, vous etes bien jeune.” 

As we have already said, the character of the letters varies 
to suit his correspondents. Those to his father can only 
be described as paternal; Mr. Henley is the comrade with 
whom he has fought shoulder to shoulder—now separated; 
Mr. Colvin is the elder friend; Mr. Charles Baxter is the 
companion of his youth, the friend of many memories; and 
so on through the whole range. His correspondent of the 
moment is always before him, and the impulse, the 
emotion of the moment, runs into the letter of the moment, 
so different from the stem self-repression of his novels. 
It relieved him to utter these cries, to be the child again, 
to be timid, to be petulant, to be sad, to be gay, and his 
friends gave great welcome to these confidences. 

The love of nature came to Stevenson earlier than to 
most. At twenty-five he writes to Mrs. Sitwell: 

It is just now the top of spring. The whole country is 
mad with green. To see the cherry-blo«som bitten out 
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upon the black firs, and the black firs bitten out' of the 
blue sky, was a sight to set before a king. 

He was always encompassed by the great problem how to 
describe what he saw and felt. At twenty-three he wrote 
to the same correspondent from “ up among the olive 
yards ” at Mentone: 

I tried for long to hit upon some language that might 
catch ever so faintly the indefinable shifting colonr of 
olive leaves; and, above all, the changes and little silver¬ 
ings that pass over them, like blushes over a face, when 
the wind tosses great branches to and fro. 

To Mrs. Sitwell, at the age of twenty-five, he makes this 
intimate confession: 

Oh, I have such a longing for children of my own ; and 
yet I do not think I could bear it if I had one ! I fancy 
I must feel more like a woman than like a man about 
that. I sometimes hate the children I see in the street— 
you know what I mean by hate—wish they were some¬ 
where else, and not there to mock me; and sometimes, 
again, I don’t know how to go by them for the love of 
them, especially the very wee ones. 

Four years later, during one of his bouts of bad health, 
depression has temporaruy seized him. He writes to Mr. 
Gosse thus: 

I am going for thirty now; and unless I can snatch a 
little rest before long, I have, I may tell you in confidence, 
no hope of seeing thirty-one. ... It is a pity in one 
sense, for I believe the class of work I might yet give out 
is better and more real and solid than people fancy. But 
death is no bad friend: a few aches and gasps, ana we are 
done. Like the truaut child, I am beginning to grow 
weary and timid in this big, jostling city, and could run 
to my nurse, even although she should have to whip me 
before putting me to bed. 

This to his father at the age of thirty-three : 

The great double danger of taking life too easily, and 
taking it too hard, how difficult it is to balance that. But 
ve are all too little inclined to faith; we are all, in our 
serious moments, too much inclined to forget that all are 
sinners, and fall justly by their faults, and, therefore, that 
we have no more to do with that than the thunderstorm, 
only to trust and do our best, and wear as smiling a face 
as may be for o hers and ourselves. 

From Royat, at thirty-four, this lament is sent to Mr. 
Colvin: 

I am very dim, dumb, dowie, and damnable. ... Do 
not think me unhappy : I have not been so for years; but 
I am blurred, inhabit the debatable frontier of sleep, and 
have but dim designs upon activity. All is at a standstill: 
books closed, paper put aside, the voice—the eternal voice 
of R. L. 8. —well silenced. 

In the same year he writes to Mr. Henley from Bourne¬ 
mouth : 

This pleasant middle age into whose port we are steering 
is quite to my fancy. I would caBt anchor here, and go 
ashore for twenty years, and see the manners of the place. 
Youth was a great time, but somewhat fussy. 

Five years later he is at Honolulu. The clouds have 
cleared. To Mr. James Payn he writes: 

I have nothing but happiness to tell. . . . This climate; 
these voyagings; these landfalls at dawn; new islands 
peaking from the morning bank; new forested harbours; 
new passing alarms of squalls and surf; new interests of 
gentle natives—the whole tale of my life is better to me 
than any poem. 

He was happy at sea, was happy in his sea-girt home at 
Samoa. In that beautiful climate, his health restored, he 
recovered his old attitude of joy and wonder in the world. 
At forty-four, to his cousin, Mr. R. A. M. Stevenson, he 
writes : 

As I go on in life, day by day, I become more of a 
bewildered child ; I cannot get used to this world, to pro¬ 
creation, to heredity, to sight, to hearing; the commonest 
things are a burthen. The prim, obliterated, polite face 
of life, and the broad, bawdy, and orgiastic—or mienadic 


—foundations, form a spectacle to which no habit recon¬ 
ciles me; and “ I could wish my days to be bound each to 
each” by the same open-mouthed wonder. 

In the last year of his life, in a letter to Mr. Baxter, he 
says: “ Literally no man has more wholly outlived life 
than I. And still it’s good fun.” Outlived life! He 
was on the threshold of a period of mellow fruitfulness to 
which the past years had been but a preparation—the 
period of Weir of Hermuton. 

It is impossible, within the limits of a single article, even 
to suggest Stevenson’s range and variety as a letter writer. 
His criticism of books would alone make a subject for an 
article. Like most creative minds, where he admired he 
admired enthusiastically. Writing to Mr. Henley he speaks 
thus of Mr. Meredith’s Egoist : 

When I shall have read it the sixth or seventh, I begin 
to see I shall know about it. You will be astonished when 
you come to re-read it; I had no idea of the matter— 
human, red matter he has contrived to plug and pack into 
that strange and admirable book. 

To Mr. W. B. Yeats he writes : 

It may interest you to hear that I have a third time 
fallen in slavery [he has already particularised the two 
former occasions—Swiuburne’s Poems and Ballads, and 
Meredith’s Love In a Valley ] ; this is to your poem called 
The Lake Isle of Innisfree. It is so quaint and airy, 
simple, artful, and eloquent to the heart—but I seek words 
in vain. Enough, that “always night and day I hear 
lake water lapping with low sounds on the shore.” 

Mr. Henry James’s work aroused his enthusiasm with 
reservations. We reproduce a portion of a facsimile letter 
to the author of Roderick Hudson : 


1 
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At the end Stevenson drops into this criticism: 

May I beg you, the next time Roderick is printed off. to 
go over the sheets of the last few chapters, and strike out 
“immense” and “ tremendous ”'t You have simply 
dropped them there like your pocket-handkerchief; all 
you have to do is to pick them up and pouch them, and 
your room—what do I say ?—your cathedral, will he swept 
and garnished. 

This is not the occasion to attempt an inquiry into 
Stevenson’s status as novelist, essayist, and poet. As a 
human document he himself was a more interesting and 
various study than his books. Probably the personality of 
no writer has ever so captured the sympathy, the interest, 
and the love of his contemporaries. In the history of our 
literature we have had brilliant and versatile minds— 
minds that ran when others walked—touched to such issues 
of fancy, folly, and fun, that they had the power to thrill 
their hearers or readers as they listed. We have also had 
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grave and serious minds, ever conscious of the profound 
intention that underlies material things, while refusing to 
be harnessed to any creed of man’s making. In Steven¬ 
son was welded these two natures. Therein lies his 
strength and influence. He did, to the utmost of his 
ability, the work to which he felt he had been called, and 
he never lost sight of the Eternal Verities. His view of 
them was not orthodox. It was his own, purchased at his 
own cost. In a letter to Mr. Gosse, written at the age of 
thirty-six, he states his simple faith, and the limitations of 
his hopes: 

If I could believe iu the immortality business, the world 
would indeed be too good to be true; but we were put 
here to do what service we can, for honour and not for 
hire: the sods cover us, and the worm that never dies, the 
conscience, sleeps well at last; these are the wages, besides 
whit we receive so lavishly day by day; ana they are 
enough for a man who knows his own frailty and sees all 
things in the propoition of reality. The soul of piety was 
hilled long ago by that idea of reward. Nor is happiness, 
whether eternal or temporal, the reward that man seeks. 
Happinesses are but his wayside campings; his soul is in 
the journey; he was born for the struggle, and only tastes 
his Life in effort and on the condition that he is opposed. 
How, then, is such a creature, so fiery, so pugnacious, so 
made up of discontent and aspiration, and such noble and 
e »sy passions—how can he be rewarded but by rest ? . . . 
The truth is, we must fight until we die; and when we die 
there can be no quiet for mankind bat oomplete resumption 
into—what?—God, let us say—when all these desperate 
tricks will be spellbound at last. 

There spoke the real Stevenson, the man apart from the 
artist, the Stevenson that we see lurking and brooding 
within the brilliant and versatile figure that flits and 
leaps, smiling, shouting, moaning, laughing through these 
volumes. If it be objected that the passage we have 
quoted is but the reflection of a mood, sincere to the feeling 
of the moment, but temporary, fugitive, read the prayer 
he composed and read aloud to his family the evening 
before his death: 

We beseech Thee, Lord, to behold us with favour, folk of 
many families and nations, gathered together in the 
peace of this roof; weak men and women, subsisting 
under the covert of Thy patience. 

Be patient still; suffer ns yet a little longer—with our 
broken purposes of good, and our idle endeavours 
against evil—suffer us a little longer to endure, and 
(if it may be) help us to do better. Bless to us our 
extraordinary mercies; if the day come when these 
must be taken, have us play the man under affliction. 
Be with our friends; be with ourselves. Go with each 
of us to rest; if any awake, temper to them the dark 
hours of watching; and when the day returns to us, 
our sun and comforter, call us up with morning faces 
and with morning hearts—eager to labour, eager to 
be happy, if happiness shall be our portion—and if the 
day be marked for sorrow, strong to endure it. 

We thank Thee and praise Thee; ana in the words of Him 
to whom this day is sacred, close our oblation. 


The End >of a Monumental Work. 

“ Italy and Her Invaders.” —Vols. VII. and VIII. : 
The Frankish Invasions, By Thomas Hodgkin, D.C.L. 
(Clarendon Press.) 

These volumes close the lucid and learned work which, 
with Gibbon and Prof. Burv’s Later Roman Empire, forms 
the necessary introduction for every student to the history 
of modern Europe. Dr. Hodgkin may look back with 
just pride upon the monumental result of his twenty-five 
ears’ labour. To characterise so familiar a book would 
e, at this period, superfluous. Among Dr. Hodgkin’s 
many brilliant chapters, we may single out for especial 
comment that which deals with the most remarkable 
and far-reaching in its effects of all historical forgeries, 


the Donation of Constantine. Dr. Hodgkin sketches the 
historical relations between the real Constantine and the 
real Pope Sylvester; then the “farrago of nonsensical 
romance ” which, in the eight century, passed as a genuine 
account of the baptism of the first Christian emperor. 
Actually, Constantine was baptized by an Arian bishop of 
Nicsoa on his death-bed. According to the Vita Sylvestri 
the baptism was due to a dream in which St. Peter and 
St. Paul appeared to the Emperor and recommended to 
him the rite as an invaluable specific for the leprosy from 
which he suffered. The miracle worked, Constantine issued 
edicts in favour of Christianity, and began to build 
St. Peter’s. 

At this point, however, he reoeives a letter from his 
mother, the widowed Empress Helena, residing in 
Bithynia, who, while congratulating him on having re¬ 
nounced the worship of idols, implores him to adopt, not 
Christianity, but the only true religion, Judaism. Here¬ 
upon a disputation is held as to the merits of the two 
religions, between the Pope on one side and twelve Rabbis 
on the other. After argument is exhausted, recourse is 
had to the test of miracles. A bull is brought in, and the 
Rabbi who champions the faith of Moses whispers in its 
ear the mysterious Name revealed on Sinai. The bull falls 
dead, and all the bystanders feel that the Jew has 
triumphed; but then Silvester draws near and whispers in 
the creature’s ear the name of Christ, whereupon the bull 
comes to life again and stands upright on its feet. Then 
the Christian cause is admitted to nave triumphed. 

This fiction of the baptism of Constantine at Home 
became in the eighth century the starting-point for the 
Donation. This professes to be a charter or deed of gift 
by the Emperor to Sylvester. After reciting the story of 
his leprosy and miraculous cure, Constantine proceeds to 
grant to the bishop and clergy of Borne a number of high 
dignities and ornaments of imperial rank, and finally 
declares that he hands over and relinquishes to Sylvester 
and his successors “ our palace, the city of Borne, and all 
the provinces, places, and cities of Italy and the western 
regions,” to remain for ever “ under the authority of the 
Holy Roman Church.” The origin of so amazing a docu¬ 
ment remains a matter of conjecture. Dr. Hodgkin 
charitably suggests that it may have been not a deliberate 
forgery, but a romantic jeu <T esprit composed by some clerk 
in the papal chancery, subsequently discovered among the 
archives, and in an uncritical age honestly taken for 
genuine. The suggestion would be more plausible if the 
Donation were more unparalleled. In any case the Dona¬ 
tion became for the ambitious popes of the eleventh 
century the basis of astonishing “ pretensions to rule as 
feudal suzerains over Italy, over the Holy Roman Empire, 
over the world.” At the Renaissance its authority was 
finally destroyed by the critical Beclamatio of Laurentius 
Valla, and to-day even Catholic controversialists are shy of 
referring to it. 

Dr. Hodgkin devotes much pains to an elaborate picture 
of the court of Charlemagne at Aix-le-Ohapelle, the record 
of which is a brilliant literary oasis in the midst of the 
Dark Ages. Charlemagne, for all the touches of the bar¬ 
barian in him, was full of enthusiasm for scholarship. He 
prayed in Latin, and understood, though he oould not 
speak, Greek. At dinner he was accustomed to have the 
“City of God,” or some other work of his favourite 
St. Augustine, read aloud. In his wakeful nights he tried 
to teach himself to write, but never quite succeeded. He 
began to write a Frankish grammar and made a collection 
of national songs which would have been invaluable to the 
modern scholar, had not his successor, Louis the Pious, 
failed to preserve it. “Truly,” says Dr. Hodgkin, “we 
at this day find it harder to forgive the debonnair Louis for 
the loss of his father’s ballad-book than even for the ruin 
of his father’s empire.” The great literary ornament of 
the court was the Englishman Alcuin, who became master 
of the palace schools, and whose letters to Charles and to 
various correspondents in his mother country were full of 
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instruction and entertainment. There were also Paul us 
Diaoonus, and Theodulf, and Peter of Pisa, all writers of 
some distinction, not to speak of Angilbert, abbot of 
St. Biquier, and irregular son-in-law of Charles, who 
seems to have been the laureate of the coterie, and is 
familiarly spoken of by Alcuin as “ Homerus.” One of his 
oems is a long description of Aix and its court, the great 
aths of Apollo Grannus, with a hundred men or more, 
the king among them, swimming about in the wide warm 
pools, the royal boar-huntings, the young princesses with 
their “ flaxen, or yet paler than flaxen,” hair. 

The dress of Queen Liutgarda and of Charhs’s six 
daughtets is minutely described, and if we could trust the 
poet’s accuracy we should have here a valuable piece of 
evidence for the attire of Frankish dames of high station ; 
but when we find that each of the ladies goes hunting with 
a gold coronet on her head, in which emeralds or chrysolites 
or jacinths are blazing, we are forced to suspect that the 
picture is conventional, and that each princess insisted upon 
being painted in the most gorgeous of her court costumes. 

Theodulf also has his picture of the court—idealised, yet 
attractive; and he, too, lays stress on the pleasant quality 
of some at least of Charles’s domestic relations: 

The children crowd around their father in friendly rivalry 
of good offices. Charles takes from him his heavy double 
•pallium and his gloves, Louis takes his sword. The 
daughters receive the loving kisses of their sire. Bertha 
brings roses, Hostrad violets, Gisila lilies, Rothaid apples, 
Hiltrud bread, Theoderada wine. All these maidens wear 
beautiful jewels—some red, some green, golden clasps, 
bracelets, and necklaces. One delights her father by her 
graceful dance, another by her merry jokes. Then draws 
near the king's sister, the holy Gisila. She kieses her 
brother, and her placid face shows ar much joy as can 
co-exist with her joy in the heavenly Bridegroom. She 
begs Charles to explain to her some dark passage of 
Scripture, and he teaches her that which he has himself 
learned of God. 

Dr. Hodgkin’s chronicle extends over full five hundred 
ears. It spans a debatable land of chaos—the interval 
etween two great organisations of Europe, the Boman 
Empire and the Holy Boman Empire; it deals with the 
most fascinating of all studies—that of the beginnings of 
institutions, of civilisations in the germ. 


Ships Past and Present. 

The Ship : Her Story. By W. Clark Bussell. (Chatto & 
Windus. 6s.) 

Pen and Pencil Sketches of Shipping and Craft. By B. T. 
Pritchett. (Arnold. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Mb. Clark Bussell disarms his critics with a suavity 
and thoroughness which we have rarely seen equalled: 
“ My pages will not be accepted as a very learned or 
gravely important contribution to the literature of the 
Ship. They will be regarded as mere prattle, as we 
wander about the shipbuilding yard. "We relate anec¬ 
dotes; we crack our poor joke; we point to this and we 
point to that; we tell what we know and what we believe 
to be the truth, and if we are wrong we apologise.” The 
critic, stripped of his weapons, can only remark that he 
could not have criticised the thing better. For although this 
book is worthy of Mr. Bussell’s life-long devotion to ships 
and their history, it is not a very informing or orderly 
work. It is suggestive, and picturesque; and you like 
Mr. Bussell’s breezy prejudices and comments. Moreover 
the book is illustrated with real art and knowledge by 
Mr. Seppings Wright. 

Mr. Bussell hastens down the ages to British ships. 
Here the reader will be struck with the backwardness of 
British shipbuilders. Down to the last century we had 
everything to learn from the Venetian and Genoese crafts¬ 


men. Yet our willingness to learn was small. “ Abroad 
they were making a fine art of the industry while we were 
rendering our home waters hideous with grotesque and 
monstrous shapes.” For centuries the English shibboleth 
was “ beam.” “There was so much beam that it ended in 
being nearly all bow, and sailors looking over a ship’s 
head would growl that she could shove an empty bottle a 
mile along with her.” The most maritime nation of 
Europe seems to have neglected every opportunity of dis¬ 
covering and adopting a fine type of ship. It is curious to 
compare the globular creations of the early shipwrights 
with the vessels of the Vikings, on which Mr. Bussell 
writes with enthusiasm. Those who built them 

were men of exquisite skill in their craft. They went to 
the sea for ideas. They eyed the wheeling gull; they 
studitd the motions of the fish. Clearly they produced out 
of themselves without reference to wbat had been done 
elsewhere. The remains of a plauk-built boat were 
unearthed in Denmark about half a century since. She 
was supposed t > have been as old as the fifth century ; her 
measurement wat seventy-seven feet from stem to stern. 
It does not appear that she borrowed help from canvas. 
The rowers dipped their oars in chase, and flashed the 
delicately-shaped structure through as fast as a gale of 
wind could di ive her. Her sheer, her lines, are those of a 
clipper ship. The Yankees might have borrowed the hiut 
of their beautiful Baltimore clippers from her. 

Aft all poop, forward all forecastle, the ships of England 
were for long veritable tubs. "We think of Baleigh’s 
ships as handy vessels, far safer and swifter than the 
three-deckers of the Armada and the huge galleons they 
stripped on the high seas. Yet Baleigh’s ship, the 
Repentance, which he renamed the Daintie at the behest of 
Elizabeth, was a ship which no harbour-master would now 
permit to leave an English port. Sir Walter tells how 
she nearly capsized at Gravesend through over-loading. 
In those days the lower ports of a ship were often brought 
nearly flush with the water owing to the weight of cargo 
and guns. The mere neglect to close these ports caused 
many a disaster. Baleigh’s vessel, bowing to the wind, 
began to imbibe the Thames at an alarming rate. “ But 
God was pleased that with a diligence and travail of the 
company she was freed of that danger, which may be a 
gentle warning to all such as take charge of shipping, 
even before they set sail in river or harbour, to have an 
eye to their ports.” 

Beaders of Mr. Clark Bussell’s novels will not need to 
be told that his affections are given to the superb wooden 
sailing-ships which England began to build at the be¬ 
ginning of this century. The old East Indiamen, and the 
later tea-clippers in the China trade, have Mr. Bussell’s 
exulting praise. The tea-clippers sent afloat between 1860 
and 1872 will never, Mr. Bussell thinks, be excelled as 
ocean-going ships. Unfortunately Mr. Bussell’s happiness 
is as brief as the period. He does not like the iron sailing- 
ships which are now built. He does not like very big 
sailing-ships like the France, and for such monsters as the 
new Oceanic he has words of deprecation and warning. 
But he believos in the best—not the largest—type of 
steamships. 

Mr. Pritchett’s book is the complement of Mr. Bussell’s. 
It is a series of notes and drawings of ships and craft 
of all nations, and is retrospective only by accident. 
Mr. Pritchett is marine painter to the Boyal Thames 
Yacht Club, and in the course of many voyages in 
the Wanderer and the Sunbeam he has observed shippin 
with a professional eye. Hence he can give us 
drawings of Dutch pinks and Burmese rice-boats, of 
Turkish caiques and Singapore kolehs. The interest of 
his book centres, however, in types nearer home. Like 
Mr. Bussell, Mr. Pritchett has words of the warmest praise 
and regret for the superb sailing-ships which our mercan¬ 
tile marine boasted early in the reign of Queen Victoria. 
He tells how the China tea-clippers, when they received 
the new tea-crops, raced each other to London. They 
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shook out their sails at Canton or Shanghai while the last 
cases of tea were coming on board, and after a race of twenty 
thousand miles through all climates and conditions they 
frequently arrived in the Thames within forty-eight hours 
of each other. The captain of the winning vessel is said 
to have received £500 as his reward. This grand type of 
sailing-ship disappeared with the opening of the Suez 
Canal and the advent of steam. 

So quaint a vessel as the Dutch eel schuyt is familiar 
to Londoners. Three such vessels always lie off Billings¬ 
gate, and their peculiar build and confusion of eel baskets 
and other gear make them a delightful incident in 
the Pool. It is by maintaining never fewer than three 
of these vessels at this spot mat the Dutch enjoy the 
privileges of a charter granted them four centuries ago. 
Not in all that time have the shape and rig of these 
schuyts altered, as anyone may see who compares them 
with Vandevelde’s pictures in the National Gallery. The 
conservatism of the Dutch boatbuilders is remarkable. 
Thus the Scheveningen herring boats—Mesdag’s boats— 
do not suffer change. Mr. Pritchett says: 

Their dimensions, like the laws of the Medes and 
Persians, alter not. Length, 40 ft.; beam, 20 ft.; depth, 
12 ft. Some years ago, when the builder at Scheveningen 
was asked if he always built to those dimensions, he said: 
“ Tes, always. Would you believe, sir, that a man came 
to me wanting me to build him a junk 40 ft. by 19 ft. ? ” 
“ 19 ft.! No, sir, you are foppish; you must go,” answered 
the builder. 

This reply smacks of Dr. Johnson in his most robust mood 
of contradiction. The pinks are brought to shore with 
sail set, and allowed to ground themselves among the 
breakers. Then, when the tide goes down, the herring- 
boats and fish-wives duster round, and Mesdag sets his 
easeL Mr. Pritchett’s drawings are sketchy but in¬ 
forming, and his book is a thoroughly interesting product 
alike in its text and illustrations. 


“ The Man Behind the Scenes.” 

Memoirs and Correspondence of Lyon Playfair, First Lord 

Playfair of St. Andrews. By Wemyss Reid. (Cassell. 

21s.) 

It is a tribute to the abilities of the late Lord Playfair that 
while one section of the world hailed him as a good man 
gained, another section shook their heads over him as a 
good man lost. To the world of pure science, which saw in 
him an original investigator and thinker of great promise, 
his diversion into the field of politics and practical reform 
came as a disappointment; but to the successive govern¬ 
ments which employed him on difficult and important 
Commissions his wide knowledge, tact, and unsparing 
capacity for work rendered him an invaluable adherent. 
The truth is, that Playfair inherited from his Scottish 
ancestry two sterling qualities of the race, either of which, 
but not both, he had the power of developing to its utmost 
extent: his taste for scientific research, and his talent for 
organisation and reform. As a youth he made one or 
two false starts, first in business and then in medicine; 
finally he took to chemistry, and, after studying for a 
time under Graham in London, became one of the most 
successful pupils and associates at Giessen of the great 
Liebig, whose work on agricultural chemistry he translated 
and published in England. Playfair, in his autobio¬ 
graphical memoir which forms the groundwork of this 
volume, records his astonishment at receiving an invitation 
from Peel, whom he did not know, to visit him at Drayton 
Manor, and was inclined to suspect a practical joke. 
Reassured upon this point, however, by Buckland, who 
was also invited, he went, and must have been still more 
astonished at being offered by the Prime Minister, on 


consideration of his staying in England, a written memo' 
randum promising him the first vacancy for employment. 
The memorandum he wisely declined, but the employment 
followed soon, first in the shape of an investigation, with 





the great Bunsen, into the chemical reactions which take 
place inside a blast furnace, and shortly afterwards as one 
of the experts appointed on a Royal Commission to inquire 
into the sanitary state of large towns. At this date, 1844, 
the conditions of life, of sewerage, of ventilation, and of 
water supply in English towns was incredibly bad; and 
in Lancashire, the district chosen by Playfair, was almost 
worse than anywhere else. The Commission did their 
work with great thoroughness, and their reports remain 
to this day the chief authority on questions of sanitary 
legislation. As soon as the inquiry was at an end Play¬ 
fair was offered, and accepted, the appointment of chemist 
to the Geological Survey, and began to devote himself to 
those agricultural considerations which were so much 
needed, as well as to various questions affecting the public 
health. 

In his new capacity he drew up several valuable reports 
on questions as diverse as the sanitation of Buckingham 
Palace, the best coal to be used in the navy, and the 
failure of the potato crop which led to the great Irish 
famine. It was a period of disastrous accidents in coal¬ 
mines, and Playfair was called upon more than once at 
the risk of his life to report on outbreaks of firedamp. 
Generally speaking, however, his life was uneventful, until 
in 1860 his remarkable capacity for smoothing away diffi¬ 
culties led to his being appointed one of the organisers of 
the Great Exhibition. The whole scheme at this date was 
in danger of being wrecked by mutual jealousies within 
and fierce opposition outside the executive. Playfair’s 
own appointment, which seemed to oust Sir Henry Cede 
from the chief place, was for the moment a fresh cause of 
trouble, but his tact saved the situation. The public has 
never known to what an extent the success of the Great 
Exhibition was due to his efforts, for he remained essen¬ 
tially “ the man behind the scenes ” ; but the Queen and 
the Prince Consort were well aware of it, and the latter to 
the day of his death never failed to consult Playfair on 
any matter of emergency. 
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During the Crimean War Playfair came forward in a 
new capacity as an inventor of diabolical shells for 
poisoning the enemy or setting fire to their property. The 
invention was declined by the War Office on humanitarian 
grounds. 

There is no sense [he scathingly writes] in this objection. 
It is considered a legitimate mode of warfare to fill shells 
with molten metal which scatters among the enemy and 
produces the most frightful modes of death. Why a 
poisonous vapour which would kill men without suffering 
is to be considered illegitimate warfare is incomprehensible. 
War is destruction, and the more destructive it can be 
made with the least suffering the sooner will be ended that 
barbarous method of protecting national rights. 

In 1858, when he was in his fortieth year, Lyon Playfair 
applied for and obtained the professorship of chemistry at 
Edinburgh, then one of the most highly coveted posts of its 
class. He hoped to have leisure to resume his scientific 
researches, but once more he was doomed to disappoint¬ 
ment. Royal Commissions upon the Cattle Plague, and the 
Herring Fisheries, and an International Exhibition in 1862, 
claimed his services, and in 1868 the extension of popular 
representation to the Scotch Universities singled aim out 
for Parliament, in which he sat for a memorable seventeen 
years of his life as member for the Edinburgh University. 
He warmly espoused the cause of vaccination, and he was 
the author of the Bill for imposing legislative restrictions 
upon vivisection. He also championed the cause of mar¬ 
garine — “ the poor man’s butter ” — and secured the 
legalisation of its sale. In his old capacity as “ the man 
behind the scenes” he. was still invaluable, especially 
during the party differences which followed the resigna¬ 
tion of Mr. Gladstone. His later years of active life were 
happily devoted to the unification of American and British 
interests, for which work he had a special fitness, having 
married an American wife, and being closely allied by ties 
of friendship with leading men in America. During the 
strained and anxious period of the Venezuelan dispute he 
was in continuous requisition as a go-between, and although 
Mr. Cleveland’s diplomatic manners made the task an 
especially difficult one, he was fortunate in seeing his 
efforts and the patience of the British Government crowned 
with success. He was created Lord Playfair on Mr. 
Gladstone’s re-accession in 1892, and died only last year, at 
the age of eighty. 

The memoir is full of good things for which it is difficult 
to find space. The following instance, however, of the 
way in which he was constantly surprised to find himself 
famous in out-of-the-way places deserves to be given. He 
had gone with a friend, when on a visit to Canada, to 
inspect some mines of mineral phosphate at Licvre : 

The manager of these was a Scotchman, tall, big-boned, 
with the strongest Glasgow Doric in his tongue. At first 
he was obdurate, and desired us to leave the ground and 
to drop the specimens which we had taken before he 
appeared. At last I addressed him in good Scotch, and 
asked him whether he thought I was a mining adventurer. 
“Ay ! that’s just what ye are.” “No,” I replied, “I am 
a Scotch professor.” “Then if ye are, ye’ll be havin’ a 
name.” “My name,” I said, “is Playfair.” “Man!” 
said my Scotch friend, “are ye Lyon Playfair?” I 
assured him I was, but expressed surprise that be knew the 
name, to which he replied, looking from his six feet two 
inches with compassion on my five feet four inches, “ Hoot, 
man, yer name’s travelled further than yer wee legs will 
ever carry ye." 

Pleasant, too, and typical of his generosity, is the story 
of how an unknown correspondent once sent him a postal 
order for 17 s. 6d. with the following letter of explanation : 
“You may not remember the circumstance, but many 
years ago I accosted you one night in the docks at Liver¬ 
pool, and begged for assistance. You found you had no 
money, but you took off your coat and gave me your waist¬ 
coat. Since then I have made a fortune and I now repay 
you." 


Credit must be given to Sir Wemyss Reid for his careful 
arrangement of the scattered documents and facts in this 
Memoir, and his lucid passages of explanation. The auto¬ 
biographical notes themselves would give an inadequate 
idea of Lord Playfair’s great services to the cause of 
applied science in England. What they lack in this 
respect Sir Wemyss Reid has admirably supplied. 


The World-Wide Empire. 

Under Queen and Khedive. By Sir Walter Mieville. 

(Heinemann. 6s.) 

The Expansion of Egypt. By A. Silva White. (Methuen. 

15s.) 

Rulers of India: Bdbar. By Stanley Lane Poole. (Oxford: 

University Press.) 

The British Empire Series. I. India; II. Africa. (Kegan 

Paul.) 

Founders of the Empire. By Philip Gibbs. (Cassell.) 

Sib Waltbk Mieville’s book, Under Queen and Khedive, 
is a purely personal narrative, describing Sir Walter’s 
work and life in Egypt first as a Consular official of 
the Queen, and afterwards as President of the Maritime 
and Quarantine Council under the Khedive. The 
fact that it is a personal account of the work of 
an Egyptian official gives it the touch of actuality 
which is not usually to be found in histories and semi¬ 
official compilations. Sir "Walter Mieville was the man 
who fought the cholera in Egypt, and was so heartily 
abused by the reptile French press of Egypt for so doing. 
It is pleasant to have to add that the virulent attacks 
levelled at him by the enemies of England and Egypt had 
no effect on Lord Cromer and the Foreign Office, except 
perhaps to make them value Sir Walter’s services all the 
more. The cause of this excellent official’s retirement was 
ill-health brought about by over-work, and this has been 
the fate of too many men wno have given the best part of 
their lives to the public service in Egypt and elsewhere. 

Mr. A. Silva White’s book is a mass of information 
conveyed in readable form, and gives an outline of the 
history and all the physical and political factors of the 
problems which face this country in its future action 
in Egypt. Mr. White’s style is somewhat vitiated by 
his desire to work on the lines of Paley’s Evidences, and 
to build up his propositions with mathematical regularity 
and accuracy. But, setting this aside, The Expansion of 
Egypt is skilfully put together, and the whole tone and 
plan of the book beyond reproach. Mr. White puts 
the annexation down for *1905. It is a prophecy well 
worth bearing in mind. The appendices, which include 
some of the firmans governing Egypt, the decree 
establishing the Caisse de la Bette, the organic laws of 
Egypt, and so on, are very valuable; and the maps giving 
the orographic features, the climatological data, the-zones 
of vegetation, and the political boundaries add to the 
completeness of the volume. 

No one is better qualified than Mr. Stanley Lane Poole to 
write of the monarchs of the East, and few potentates are 
better worth a biography than Babar, the first of the 
great Moghuls, and our predecessor as ruler of India. 
Babar had but a short life, but every hour of it was fully 
employed. He was bom in 1483, and at the age of eleven 
inherited the kingdom of Farghana from his father, Omar 
Shaikh, the great-great-grandson of Tamerlane. But it is 
one thing to inherit and another to enjoy, and the child 
prince spent the next ten years of his life struggling for 
his inheritance—one day a deserted exile among the nills, 
the next a king with a large army; one day on the throne 
of his ancestors, the next with no man so poor to do him 
homage. Twice in those ten years he conquered Samarkand, 
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the city of Mb great ancestor, and twice he lost it, till, 
at the age of twenty-one, he was but one of a crowd of 
struggling princes contending for the fragments of Tamer¬ 
lane’s empire between the Oxus and the Jaxartes. Then, 
in 1504, he set out for Gabul, and conquered the throne of 
Afghanistan. Samarkand being lost to Mm, he finally 



bAbar. 

from an Indian Drawing of the Sixteetith Century. 


turned Ms attention to India, and, bursting through the 
Afghan passes by the immemorial road of conquest founded 
an empire in India wMch lasted in the hands of Ms 
descendants to our own day. From the age of eleven 
onwards he never kept the Feast of Bairam twice in the 
same place. His bodily strength was marvellous, and he 
was perpetually in the saddle, riding sometimes eighty 
miles a day. But besides being a great leader of men he 
was a poet and naturalist, and a wonderful organiser and 
legislator. His life is a very romance, and needs telling 
with a greater rush and sweep of words than Mr. Lane 
Poole employs. Babar died in 1530, at the age of forty- 
eight, Ms years having been crowded with events, with 
hardsMps, tumults, and strenuous energy. Out of nothing 
he made an empire by strength of body and force of will, 
and Ms headlong career proves the adage that men are 
nothing, but Man is everything. 

The collection of books entitled the “British Empire” 
series will be complete in five volumes, of wMch India — 
covering also Ceylon, Straits Settlements, British North 
Borneo, and Hongkong—and Africa have been issued. 
India is introduced in an excellent article by Sir Raymond 
West, who takes up the attitude of an impartial looker-on. 
There are some two dozen articles in the volume, of 
wMch “Madras” is by Lord Wenlock, and “Bombay” 
by Lord Harris, each one an ex-governor; the Punjab, 
by Sir J. B. Lyall; the Central Provinces, by Sir Charles 
Grant; Hindu, Mohammedan, and Parses Women, by 
writers of those communities; and the Administration of 
Justice in India, by Romesh Dutt, who exemplifies in Ms 
own person the remark made by Sir Raymond West in the 


Introduction, that “ there is amongst the educated classes 
in India a disposition to take all that has been done, all 
that has been conceded as a mere matter of course, all 
that has been withheld as a just ground for discontent.” 

Africa , the second volume, is constructed on the 
same principles as India. Mr. J. Scott Keltie supplies 
the Introduction. Sir David Tennant deals with the 
Cape of Good Hope, Sir Sidney Sheppard with Bechuana- 
land, while Rhodesia is allotted to no fewer than three 
writers. Mr. W. Y. Campbell writes a just and excel¬ 
lent article on the Transvaal, and Ms array of figures 
and facts is well done in small compass; Mr. Fox 
Bourne writes in familiar, but restrained, style on Natives 
under British Rule in South Africa; Sir Henry Colville 
on Uganda; and Miss Kingsley supplies one of her racy 
and characteristic papers on “ Life in West Africa.” It 
is odd to find an article by the worthy but wrong-headed 
Miss Colenso in an English book. Its proper place is, 
rather, in an Anglophobe boulevard newspaper; but its 
appearance here is a signal proof of the tolerance of the 
nation, and of its willingness to hear both sides of a 
question. These volumes are valuable, but they must be 
read with discrimination and knowledge, and can hardly 
be looked upon as text-books. Both are adorned with 
excellent maps, and supplied with appendices which convey 
a great deal of useful information in a very small space. 
Future volumes will deal with “America,” “Australasia,” 
and “ General.” 

With these books on the Empire of Greater Britain may 
be included Mr. Philip Gibbs’s little work on Founders of 
the Empire. It is a volume for boys on the lives of such 
men as Alfred the Great, Sir Francis Drake, Clive, Wolfe, 
Nelson, Wellington, and others who helped to lay the 
foundations of the Empire. Mr. Gibbs is a little arbitrary 
in the choice of some of Ms heroes, but still the book is a 
good one for boys, and will aid them to understand how 
the British Empire, as we know it, is not the creation of 
a day, but the outcome of long years of evolution and 
strenuous endeavour. 


The Brutalising Sea. 

The Log of a Sea Waif. By F. T. Bullen. (Smith & 
Elder. 8s. 6d.) 

What is it that so brutalises the men that go down 
to the sea in sailing ships, or at least in such sMps 
as Mr. Bullen, who has had an average sailor’s career, 
has sailed in ? All that poets, and even ordinary persons, 
find in “ the mother and lover of men, the sea,” has 
for the crew of these vessels no existence; the sea’s 
beauty and terror, its mystery and immensity, its power 
to soothe and simplify and efface—all are inoperative. 
The skies are fair, the waters are foam-crested purple, 
the sunset is a supreme glory, the stars sMne with an 
austere serenity that catches the breath, and it is all in 
vain; witMn the walls of such vessels as Mr. Bullen 
describes out of his long experience man is, the wMle, 
foul-mouthed, sullen, tyrannical, besotted. It puzzles us 
completely. Why are tramp seamen the wastrels of the 
earth ? Why are tramp mates inhuman monsters ? Why 
are tramp skippers heavy-handed bullies? On liners, 
on men-of-war, there is good-comradesMp among officers 
and men. Why is it that Mr. Bullen’s merchant mates cannot 
give orders without suggesting the slave-driver? One 
answer is, that few men are strong enough not to abuse 
the authority which command at sea gives them. The 
captain of a merchant sMp, once it leaves port, is 
an absolute autocrat, and few men can stand such a 
osition. Hence, on the part of the officers, unjust over- 
earance and self-indulgence, and, on the part of the crew, 
cowed submission and a deplorably low intellectual plane. 
Steam has altered tMngs for the better, for the chief 
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engineer and his staff, being largely independent of the 
captain—although, of course, under his orders—and keep¬ 
ing much to themselves, constitute a body of criticism 
which in a sailing ship is wanting. 

These remarks are, however, somewhat beside the mark, 
except in leading to the confession that we are getting 
very tired indeed of the multiplication of books about 
brutal skippers, brutal mates, and brutal—but less offen¬ 
sively so—seamen. It is enough that they existed, and 
do exist; we do not want to read of them any more—except, 
perhaps, incidentally. Mr. Bullen showed what he could 
do in this way in his Cruise of the “ Cachalot ,” which we 
thought in the main an exceedingly capable work, and we 
are irritated to find that descriptions of other degraded 
forecastles and outrageous cabins bulk so largely in that 
volume’s companion, The Log of a Sea Waif We do not 
doubt for a moment that Mr. Bullen went through all that 
he depicts; but it does not interest us to read it. The 
Cachalot gave us as much as we wanted, with the exciting 
and interesting account of whaling to overweight it. Here 
there is no whaling. 

Mr. Bullen, however, always keeps to the point, is 
always patient and careful, is always credible, and occa¬ 
sionally gives us very good things indeed. His story of 
Peter, the worn-out old sailor, who died during a long 
calm, is excellent. At the moment he died the wind rose: 

At last one night, when old Peter was holding his usual 
levee, he suddenly raised his voice, and authoritatively 
demanded that his auditors should bear him on to the 
forecastle head. They instantly obeyed, lifting him ten¬ 
derly upon his mattress, and laying him gently beside ihe 
capstan. Then all hands gathered round him in the 
darkness, only the glow of the pipes fitfully illuminating 
the rugged countenances. Slowly the moon rose, but tent 
no silvery pathway ncross the sea, until suddenly, as if with 
a great effort, she broke through the hampering mist- 
wreaths that seemed to clog her upward way. A pure, 
pale beam shot right athwart our vessel, lighting up the 
little group of watchers on the forecastle, and lingering 
as if lovingly upon the withered, weather-scarred face of 
our shipmate. As it did so he smiled—a patient, happy 
smile—his lips unclosed, and, with a sigh of relief like 
a weary child, he died. 

Breaking the steadfast silence came the mate’s mellow 
cry, “ Square the mainyard! ” As the men rose to obey, 
a gentle breath, welcome as the first thrill of returning 
health, kissed the tanned faces. Slowly the great yards 
swung round, a pleasant murmuring as of a mountain 
rivulet arose from the bows, and the long calm was over. 

Mr. Bullen does not often, in this work, write as well 
as in that last sentence. He has a habit of needlessly 
extending his remarks. Wishing to say, for example, 
that, when a small boy, he repented of joining his first 
ship, he writes: “So forbidding and hopeless was the 
outlook that, had it been practicable, I should certainly 
have retreated.” Mr. Bullen, who has seen so much that 
is wonderful, and has so deep a reverence for the beauty of 
the sea and of nature, might well try always to say things a 
little more simply. One interesting comment we may note. 
“ Coleridge’s simile, 1 As silent as a painted ship upon a 
painted ocean,’ is,” he says, “ only a poet’s licence, and 
grates upon a seaman.” No ship is ever quite motionless, 
however calm it be. 


Gay Rhymes from the Isis. 

Lyra Frivola. By A. D. Godley. (Methuen.) 

The art of writing light verse that is fluent and crisp and 
intelligent is to be won only with much fasting. Light 
verse that is merely fluent is simple; light verse that is 
intelligent is not rare ; but light verse that puts things so 
well that it has all the ease—with twice the felicity—of 
prose is very rare indeed. Of this art Calverley is the 


master. No one has attained to a similar cleanness of 
phrase, directness of expression, and inevitableness and 
naturalness of rhyme. Mr. Godley, whose little book lies 
before us, is, although an Oxonian, of the Calverley 
school. 

When autumn’s winds denude the grove, 

I seek my Lectme, where it lurks 
’Mid the unpublished portion of 
My works, 

And ponder, while its sheets I scan. 

How many years away have slipt 
Since first I penned that ancient man¬ 
uscript. 

I know thee well—nor can mistake 
The o!d accustomed pencil stroke 
Denoting where I mostly make 
A joke— 

Or where coy brackets signify 
Those echoes faint of classic wit 
Which, if a lady’s present, I 
Omit. 

Indirectly, perhaps, but of a surety, C. 8. C. is the begetter 
of that verse form. His pupil, however, takes liberties 
which the master would not have sanctioned. Calverley 
would not have rhymed “ imprisoned ” and “ isn’t,” 
“emptied” and “dreamt it,” although this stanza from 
the same piece would have pleased him: 

“ Of course,” you cry, “ some brainless lad, 

Some scion of ancient Tories, 

Bob Acres, sent to Oxford ad 
Emolliendos mores, 

Meant but to drain the festive glass 
And win the athlete’s pewter ! ” 

There you are wrong : this person was 
That undergraduate’s Tutor. 

Mr. Godley rhymes with singular skill now and then, and 
his metre never fails to run trippingly. Like most other 
humorous poets of the day he has his quatrains in the 
manner of Omar—the “ Bubaiyat of Moderations ”: 

Wake, for the Nightingale upon the Bough 
Has sung of Moderations: ay, and now 
Pales m the Firmament above the Schools 
The Constellation of the boding Plough. 

I, too, in distant Ages long ago 

To him that ploughed me gave a Quid or so: 

It was a fraud : it was not good enough ; 

Ne’er for my Quid bad I my Quid pro quo. 

But Mr. Godley, though very true to his Alma Mater, 
is not exclusively filial. His “ Song for the Navy League,” 
with its visions of scholarly bluejackets, needs no university 
sympathies for its appreciation. This is the conclusion: 

Should he e’er be inclined his Tutors and Deans to look 
with contempt upon 

(Observing the maxims of Raleigh and Drake, who never 
thought much of a Don), 

Let him think there are things in the nautical line that 
even a Don can do, 

For only too well are examiners versed in the way to 
plough the Blue. 

Though a captain per se is an excellent thing for repelling 
his country’s foes, 

He is better by far as an engine of war with a knowledge 
of Logic and Prose. 

And a bold A.B. is the nation’s pride in his rude uncultured 
way, 

But prouder still will the nation be when he’s also a bold 
B.A. 

C 11 OBTT 8 . 

For the Horse Marine will be Tutor and Dean in the glorious 
days to be, 

With his ‘ Yo, heave ho,’ and his 4 v t<S, and a Master 
Arts degree! 
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Other New Books. 

Mr. Blackburne’s Games at Chess. 

Edited by P. Anderson Graham. 

This is a book lor chess-players, but Mr. Graham’s 
Introduction has a more general interest. It is not neces¬ 
sary to play a game or practise an art in order to feel an 
interest in the champion of that game or art. Mr. Black- 
bume is the champion of English chess. Indeed, Mr. 
Graham is inclined to see in him “ the ultimiu Romanorum, 
the last of the great English chess players.” The younger 
masters—Lasker, Pillsbury, Janowski, Marocsy, Lipke, 
and Charousek—are not Englishmen. The truth is that 
professional chess does not pay in England. Mr. Graham 
is frank enough to hint that this may not be a matter for 
regret, and we agree with him; but Mr. Blackburne’s 
genius for the game, and his life-long devotion to it, are 
admirable. Bom in Manchester in 1842, Mr. Blackbume 
began as a player of draughts. It was not until 1860 that 
he learned the moves of chess; but his powers developed 
fast, so fast that there was soon a crowd of admirers to 
lure and push him into the Bohemian life of a regular 
chess-player. From that time onwards Blackbume has 
waged and usually won battles of high chess. 

Mr. Blackbume plays with an English calm which 
contrasts with the agitations of many of his foreign oppo¬ 
nents. Yet the strain of a tournament tells on him as on 
others. Mr. Graham draws a curiously frank and rather 
gruesome picture of the effect of a great chess tournament 
on players: 

The brainwork and anxiety develop all the physical 
weaknesses of the players; if a man has an infirmity, he 
becomes more infirm; if he is subject to disease the disease 
is almost certain to attack him. Mr. Blackbume is no 
exception to this rule, and the end of a congress generally 
brings on the bronchial complaint from which he has 
suffered so much. And the development of physical weak¬ 
nesses is the least of it. The mental strain produces effects 
still more disagreeable. These modem gladiators, though 
they wage war only with harmless bits of wood, engage in 
as cruel a conflict as ever did those who wielded the sword 
and the rellariut. Not only money and fame, but even the 
means of livelihood depend on the issue, and when the last 
games come to be played, and those who have hoped 
against hope begin to see at last that victory is not for 
them, dejection and depression seize even on the light¬ 
hearted, and losers have been found sobbing like children 
in the corridors. On the other hand, I can fancy I see old 
Anderssen leaning on his stick and flinging his hat in the 
air with joy when sure of the first prize, and Marocsy 
clapped his hands with boyish glee when he won the last of 
his games in 1899. 

Blackbume’s calm in these “ cruel ” conflicts has earned 
him the titles of “The Giant,” “ The Man with the Iron 
Nerves,” and “ Black Death.” 

As a tournament player Mr. Graham thinks that Mr. 
Blackbume has never had an equal; but in personal 
matches his success has not been quite so absolute. Mr. 
Graham finds an explanation for this which is the more 
interesting on account of the analogy drawn between 
chess and literature: 

In chess it is exactly the same as in literature—talent is 
always more sure of success than genius. The most 
ordinary “ wood-shifter,” by long study and analysis, can 
acquire a steady defensive style of wood-shifting, and if 
patient and fairly intelligent can work up to a high 
standard of play. One of his sources of strength is that 
he depends entirely on what, as a Scot would say, “ is 
putten in wi’ a spune.” Any man of sound, clear common 
sense could become a ches«-pla>er of the first rank provided 
always that the fire and shadow of passion and fancy did 
not interfere with the steady, cold, calculating brain. But 
genius is something other, something beyond the first rank, 
and it is rare in chess as it is ia letters. You could count 
on one hand all who deserve the name. I would go to the 
Cafe de la Ibycncr for the first, for Philidor is the leader of 


the moderns. Breslau would give us the next, in point of 
time at all events; but who shall decide whether Anderssen 
was greater or less than Paul Morphy P With these the 
subject of this memoir deserves a place. He, too, has some¬ 
thing beyond a talent for the game—he has genius. And 
I by no means say that this gift is always a blessing to 
its possessor. Talent is more under command, is more 
manageable, and while it is content to labour, genius has 
a haughty self-reliance that is not always justified. But 
just as one would never dream of admitting a man’s name 
mto the brief list of great writers simply on account of a 
vast sale of books, so the genius of a chess-player is demon¬ 
strated not by his victories but by the quality of his play. 
A modem match, indeed, is largely a trial of patience. 
Each competitor gets up an opening—a safe and sound 
one like the Buy Lopez or the Queen’s Gambit—and day 
after day toils at its variations. Genius will never shine 
at that ta'ik—you might as well harness Pegasus to a 
broomstick. 

This book contains record of all Mr. Blackbume’s best 
games, selected and annotated by himself. Their value 
to students of chess cannot be exaggerated, and Mr. 
Graham has imparted to the collection a decided human 
interest. (Longmans. 7s. 6d. net.) 

English Embroidered Bindings. By Cyril Davenport. 

This is the first volume in a series of monographs on 
English books. The national character of the series will 
probably prove its best justification, for the tendency to 
look abroad for examples of the book-making arts has 
been overdone. Aldines and Elzevirs and French bindings 
have been allowed to elbow English productions out of the 
view of students, the very catholicity of taste shown by 
English collectors having contributed to this state of 
things. Mr. Pollard justly pleads that Touchstone’s 
remark: “A poor thing, but mine own,” might have been 
applied to this field of study with pleasant results. More¬ 
over, he contends—and it is a tolerably safe contention— 
that “there is no art or craft connected with books in 
which England, at one time or another, has not held the 
primacy in Europe.” A series of books which merely 
seized on these points and periods of supremacy would be 
highly useful, and the present series promises to include 
this treatment in its scope. 

Mr. Cyril Davenport’s volume deals with embroidered 
bindings in canvas, velvet, and satin. English binders 
used these materials with great freedom throughout the 
fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries, and their 
productions are quite worthy of separate study. Mr. 
Davenport reduces the subject to speedy order, showing 
the consecutive use of canvas, velvet, and satin, and the 
growth of design in each material. One of the most 
interesting examples reproduced in the book is Queen 
Elizabeth’s MS. The Miroir or Glaste of the Synneful Soul, 
translated by the princess in her eleventh year “ out of 
frenche ryme to english prose, joyning the sentences 
together as well as the capacitie of my symple witte and 
small leraing coulde extende themselves.” The book is 
one of the best-known treasures of the Bodleian Library. 
Many other examples of testaments, psalters, and prayer- 
books are reproduced and discussed by Mr. Davenport, 
who has done a real service to English bibliography. 
(Kegan Paul. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Shetland Folk-Lore. By John Spence, F.E.I.S. 

Mr. Spence gives a liberal interpretation to the term 
“ folk-lore,” ana devotes at least half his volume to an 
account of “The Piets and their Brochs ” and other “Pre¬ 
historic Remains ” of Shetland. He does not appear to be 
a very scientific anthropologist, for he thinks that Baal 
was worshipped at the Beltane, and identifies the “Finns” 
or sorcerers of local belief not with the “Fenians” of 
Celtic mythology, but with imaginary descendants of an 
early Finnish population of the islands. It would, there¬ 
fore, have been well if he had distinguished a little more 
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carefully between what in his book is due to first-hand 
observation, and what to learned theory. His account, 
however, of the beliefs, festivities, and pastimes of Shet¬ 
landers in the present and in the immediate past is inte¬ 
resting. The interpretation of the following charm, of 
which variants are found elsewhere, is a pleasing exercise 
of ingenuity: 

Da twul, da twal Apostles; 

Da ’leven, da ieven Evangelists; 

Da ten, da ten Commandments; 

Da nine, da brazen shiuers ; 

Da eight, da holy waters; 

Da seven, da stars o’ heaven; 

Da six, Creation's dawnin’; 

Da five, da timblers o’ da bools; 

Da four, da gospel makers; 

Da tree, da triddle treevers ; 

Da twa lily white boys that clothe themselves in green; 

Da een, da een dat walks alon’, an’ evermore sail rue. 

The curious sword dance which Sir Walter Scott found in 
Papa Stour appears to be now forgotten in Shetland. At 
least, Mr. Spence does not mention it. (Lerwick : Johnson 
& Greig.) 

Bohemian Paris or To-day. By W. C. Morrow. 

If we could choose an age and a place we should choose 
to be twenty and a student at the licole des Beaux Arts in 
Paris. Responsibility rests lightly on the shoulders of the 
Paris art student, or rather it betakes itself elsewhere; 
black care does not sit behind him as he mounts the 
“ imperials ” of the omnibus which shall presently clamber 
the heights of Montmartre; the world is his oyster, and 
oysters in Paris are plentiful, cheap, and succulent. And 
Mr. Morrow has chosen the right way to describe this life 
of irresponsible gaiety, in which work is fun and even 
pleasure is not a toil. He lies back, as it were, in an easy 
chair and gossips, dropping in the French phrase where 
the English fails, just as is natural with tne American 
student in Paris. Lurid little pictures are given, too, 
dropped over the end of a cigarette, notably of the artist 
who made sketches in a cafe for a few sous apiece to keep 
the wolf from the door. Indeed, it is only when the 
author forgets that he is talking and imagines he is 
writing that he fails and becomes absurd. But that is 
rare. 

Viewed, then, as the talk of an observant man, who sits 
on the comer of a studio table and tells stories, the book is 
amusing, instructive, admirable. Here, for instance, is a 
sketch of the “ Beaux Arts ” on a Monday morning, when 
the model for the week is chosen, and occasionally a new 
girl model is broken in. There is no privacy. The 
students gather round to observe. Then: 

Frightened, trembling, blushing furiously, she ascends 
the throne, and innocently assuming the most awkward 
and ridiculous poses, forgetting in that terrible moment 
the poses she had learned so well under the tutelage of her 
friends. It is then that the fiendishness of the students 
rises to its greatest height. Dazed and numb, she hardly 
comprehends the ordeal through which she is now put. Tne 
students have adopted a grave and serious bearing, and 
solemnly ask her to assume the most outlandish and un¬ 
graceful poses. Then come long and mock-earnest argu¬ 
ments about her figure. . . . Then they put her through 
the most absurd evolutions to prove their points. At last 
she is made to don her hat and stockings ; and the students 
form a ring about her and dance and shout until she is 
ready to faint. 

“It isn’t brute; it’s boy.” Perhaps Mr. Kipling’s 
apology for Stalky Co. will scarcely hold in this case. 
However, the model gains confidence with time, as may be 
learned from Mr. Morrow’s amusing description of the 
“ Bal des Quatr’ Arts,” which would infallibly cost any 
London house of entertainment its licence. But it should 
be added that none but genuine students—with their 
models—are admitted. Of the extraordinary cafes of 


Montmartre, too, in which every convention is slapped in 
the face, Mr. Morrow chatters pleasantly. In the “ Cabaret 
du Soliel d’Or ” he saw Verlaine, who came in unexpectedly 
with Bi-Bi-dans-la-Puree, the absinthe-soaked outcast, who 
is still to be seen with a roll of MS. under his arm in 
Montmartre: 

The musical director, as well as a number of others in 
the place, stepped forward, and, with touching deference 
and tenderness, greeted the remarkable man and his two 
companions. It was easy to pick out Verlaine without 
relying on the special distinction with which he was 
greeted. He had the oddest slanting eyes, a small, stubby 
nose, and wiry whiskers, and his massive forehead heavily 
overhung his queerly shaped eyes. He was all muffled up 
to the chin; wore a badly soiled hat and a shabby dark 
coat. Under one arm he carried a small black portfolio. 
Several of the women ran to him and ki-sed him on both 
cheek*, which salutations he heartily returned, with 
interest. 

So does Mr. Morrow gossip of his years at the “ Beaux 
Arts ”; and it must be confessed that his talk, though art¬ 
less, is frank and amusing. M. Cucuel’s illustrations are 
as admirable as they are plentiful. (Chatto & Windus. 6s.) 

Fiction. 

The Ship of Stars. By A. T. Quiller-Couch. 

(Cassell & Co. 6s.) 

Mr. Quiller-Couch surrounds a somewhat hackneyed 
plot with a charm so personal and veracious that we may 
not question his right to launch his craft under so am¬ 
bitious a title. The impressions of dreamy boyhood have 
seldom been more happily recorded than in the early 
history of Taffy, and it would be difficult to praise too 
warmly the narrative of his clerical father’s connexion 
with the fox-hunting squire’s spiritual throes, and the 
brutal and despotic way in which that ruffian attended to 
the welfare of his own soul. A man with humour and 
fancy need not bind himself to the convention of melo¬ 
drama, and Mr. Quiller-Couch’s story would have been 
better if he had shaken his head at that bedizened muse. 
But, no! he could not help giving us the handsome young 
Steerforth — we beg pardon, George Vyell — and as 
handsomely killing him off. Effective, but cheap, and 
smacking of the factory where minor fictions are made; 
but at least he did not make his heroine marry both 
sullied George and stany Taffy in turn. Taffy would 
have none of her, but sailed on unwedded in his-“ ship of 
stars.” 

There is plenty of salt spray dashing through the story, 
which is remarkable on account of its glamour of ohild- 
hood and by virtue of a figure astonishingly grotesque and 
lively—that of a revivalist Jack of all Trades, who calls 
himself the King’s Postman. This is the way he talks to 
the squire: 

Try, brother, keep on trying. O, I’ve knowed cases-• 

You can never tell how near salvation is. One minute’s 
the heart’s like a stone, and the next may be ’tis melted 
and singing like fat in a pan. . . . Ay, glory, glory ! 
You’ve been a doubter. . . . Soon you’ll be a shouter, 
Man, you’ll dance like as David danced before the Ark! 
You’ll feel it in your toes ! 

And yet the figure of God’s Postman is never wholly 
ludicrous. His egoism, his teachableness, his sincerity, 
are too well observed. He and the earlier Taffy are 
quite genuine, and deserve to live when the book is 
closed. Of the manner of Mr. Quiller-Couch’s essays 
in criticism there is never a hint in these pages. It is to 
be hoped that his release from theTposition of a Pontifical 
talker may result in a whole-hearted surrender to his real 
vocation, and that vocation is to write simple tales cun¬ 
ningly—tales like “ Noughts and Crosses” and the interior 
narrative of this one, not quite buried, not unrecognisable 
as a star in the larger shape which contains it. 
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Young April. By Egerton Castle. 

(Macmillan & Co. 6s.) 

Young April is an admirable type of the high-class light serial 
—gay, yet with a due touch of melancholy, well-mannered 
yet audacious, idyllic yet discreetly hinting at the world’s 
hardness. Life and character seen through the petals of a 
rose, and described with a touch which caresses but never 
grasps—that is Young April. Mr. Castle aoquits himself 
very well: he is never crude, never relies upon the sensations 
of “To be continued,” never through uncertainty or careless¬ 
ness wanders outside his convention. You may deride 
the convention, saying that it is narrow and excessively 
artificial, and that it holds few possibilities; but Mr. Castle 
indubitably had the right to select his own convention, and 
to make what he could of it. He has at any rate made 
something of it; his work will appeal to many, and those 
not the least cultured. It is scarcely literature, but it is 
a passable substitute, at once bright, varied, frolicsome, 
ana tender. More, it may be read very easily and very 
quickly. 

In Young April we are introduced to a young man 
doing the grand tour with his tutor, the Rev. Smiley. 
(Time vague, but before railways.) The Rev. Smiley one 
morning has the satisfaction of learning that his ward has 
succeeded to a dukedom. His Grace at once determines 
to rid himself of the Rev. Smiley, and, having seized the 
money bags of the expedition, makes off in the guise of 
a postilion to a prima donna, with whom he is soon on 
terms. 

With little screams, the prima donna still sought her 
belongings. If the Duke impeded rather than aided her 
efforts, who shall blame him ? But everyone knows that 
to stoop after such a fashion is bound to bring the blood 
to the head, and once a man of twenty gets the blood to 
his head he is apt to do singular things. For the third 
time Eva Visconti’s curls swept the Englishman's cheek. 

“I have got the spoon!” she cried; and raised an 
innocently triumphant face. 

“ Oh,” said the Duke, “ how beautiful you are ! ” 

He slipped his arm round her waist, and planted a kiss 
sir tight upon her lips. 

The lady wasted no energy upon screams or protestation, 
but her open palm descended upon the boy’s cheek with 
the report of a pistol. 

Via the prima donna, the very youthful Duke of Rochester 
speedily arrives at adventures which have for their theatre 
a royal court, with a king and queen, and chivalry and 
loveliness to watch. Another woman supervenes, together 
with duels and so forth; but the resultant emotions are 
not permanent, and at the end the Duke is in his library, 
with faded ink and a dried flower. 

Life had given the man uomore than this—an April month, 
a memory of folly and frolic, of joy and of the bitterness 
which paid for it, a kiss from an idealised woman under a 
star.it sky—and these relics. 

Mr. Castle seems to take a singular pride in his 
quotations. They range with graceful catholicity from 
Shakespeare to Edmund Rostand, but we scarcely see why 
he should have begun his book with a list of them. 


An Englishman. By Mary L. Pendered. 

(Mctl-uen & Co. 6s.) 

In this novel, at once sound and diverting, Miss Pendered 
depicts the life of a small provincial town of middle 
England. Market Grazen is apparently the local metro¬ 
polis of an agricultural di.-trict; it touches the large land- 
owner on one side and the roving Socialist candidate for 
Parliament on the other. The tradesmen of the town and 
their various folk are made the principal characters in the 
book, and chief among them is Michael Rolf, grccer, 
cricketer, and athlete—the “Englishman” of the title. 


Michael’s young sister Nanny required something between 
a companion and a governess, and it was in response to his 
advertisement that Maia Lovel, a young woman of aristo¬ 
cratic birth and the highest education, came down into 
Market Grazen to fill a position in the Rolf household. 
Maia came not because she must, but because she would. 
8he had a fancy to earn her living. The enterprise begun 
she did not look back. She was sensible and strong- 
minded, and though the atmosphere of the grocery and of 
Market Grazen at first disgusted her, she forced herself to 
seek for the sterling good beneath the repellent superficies 
of provincial manners. She taught her ward ; she helped 
with the accounts; she presided at the assistants’ break¬ 
fast-table. 

“ Frightfully slow place, Market Grazen, miss, beastly 
slow, if I may use a vulgar expression,” said Smith, 
rapidly disposing of a large mouthful of bread and ham; 
“ me and Mundin, bein’ used to a large town, both of ns, 
got the ’ump awful at first, didn’t we, Mundin ? There’s 
nothin’ doin’, nothin’ at all, I assure you. A jolly good 
music ’all ’ud rouse us up a bit—that’s what we want. 
But, bless you, the folks ’ere are so mighty good and 
proper they’d ’ave fits at the bare idea. It’s all Bible- 
classes and tea-fights with them. More ’am, Mundin, 
please, smd cut it thick; I’m ’ungry,” he ended, with a 
wink at Maia, who could not decide whether or no it were 
safe to smile at bis grotesqueness. 

Mr. Mundin looked disgust. 

“ There’s nothing more repulsive than thick ham,” he 
said, with an emphatic aspirate that was like the letting 
off of steam. The Bolls, brother and sister, both treated 
the letter h with certain consideration; the assistant raised 
it above the level of its fellows and throned it with 
ostentation. The significance of this peremptory articula¬ 
tion did not, however, penetrate the consciousness of 
Smith. He babbled on unrepressed. 

Maia found the sterling good, and found it soon, and 
she ended by marrying Michael. The central idea of the 
story—this mating of a refined and distinctly patrician 
girl with a grocer who was, of course, quite ‘ out of her 
world’—is unusual and even fanciful; and though it is 
treated with much skill and resource, and the excellent 
virtues of the grocer are fully brought out, we are scarcely 
prepared to admit that Miss Pendered has convinced us 
of its possibility. The merit of the novel, however, lies 
elsewhere—in the hundred minor descriptions of character 
and event, and the general effect—kaleidoscopic, but not 
confusing—of a town’s life. Mrs. Pendered’s school treats 
and cricket matches, and fires and elections and scandals, 
her butchers and jewellers, and Baptist elders and retired 
spinsters, and foolish girls and staid wives, show a just and 
keen observation, and some humour. She has made 
unimportant mistakes here and there, and one is conscious 
of a certain slight literary untidiness. But, take it as a 
whole, An Englishman is a meritorious and promising 
performance, instinct with sincerity. 


Notes on Novels. 

[These notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow. ] 

The Snow on Shah-Daoh By Alexandre Dumas, 
and Ammalat Bey. f{;re. 

These are the two romances which have lately been 
brought forward, on what appears to be very good evi¬ 
dence, as unpublished works of Alexandre Dumas, pi're. 
The two stories deal with Tartar life, and together make a 
volume of the usual novel size. The discoverer of the 
MSS. is M. S. Apostolides. The translator is Mr. Home 
Gordon. (Simpkin, Marshall. 6s.) 
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Cold Steel. By M. P. Shiel. 

A story of Henry the Eighth and Wolsey, and fighting 
and intrigue, by the author of The Yellow Danger. The 
heroine is one Bessie Ford, whose sister Laura falls under 
the eye of the King and has to be removed to a place of 
safety. The removal makes the story. (Richards. 6s.) 

Rising Fortunes. By John Oxenham. 

This story, by the author of God's Prisoner, deals with 
the fortunes of a young Scottish artist and his friend, a 
journalist, who come to London to make their way. 
We see much of small and desperate journalistic strivings 
in Fleet-street. “It’s a long way up,” says one struggling 
editor, showing his room in Fleet-street, “ but I like it, it’s 
so damnably quiet, an’ when folks come humming after 
accounts, they try it once or twice, and the next time they 
look up the stair, and away home, and report that there 
was no one in again. Oh, aye! it has its advantages once 
ye get up. . . . An’ what can I do for ye, Adam, ma 
man? Ha’e ye gotten a grup 0 ’ onything yet?” (Hurst 
& Blackett. 6s.) 

Tiie Tone King. By Heribert Rau. 

This is one of three romances in which Rau deals with 
the lives of Mozart, Beethoven, and Weber. It is well 
translated by Mr. J. E. St. Quin tin Rae. There is an 
account of the first presentation of “ Don Giovanni ” : 
“ When Mozart appeared to conduct, he was received with 
ringing cheers from the crowded house. He bowed low; 
his heart was full of joy. In his eyes shone tears of 
delight. The baton fell, and, like the trumpet-call of the 
Last Judgment, the first chords of the andante resounded.” 
(Jarrold. 6s.) 

Kinsah. By May Crommelin. 

Kinsah is a daughter of Tangier—“ white Tangier by 
the dark blue sea.” The members of the British Legation 
and their women-folk are introduced, and the romance 
takes colour and variety from Christian and Mohammedan 
life. The descriptions of scenery are many and alluring. 
(John Long. 6s.) 

The Realist. By Herbert Flowerdbw. 

The realist is Auguste Zant, who has come to England 
to write a novel dealing with our national character. He 
writes novels from life, and when he wants a harrowing 
sceno he creates it. “Is it true that you strangled your 
housekeeper?” asks the hero in the character of an 
interviewer. “ Oh, yes, it is true,” he said indifferently. 
“I have seen it stated that I performed the experiment 
in order to describe the effects of strangulation. That is 
scarcely true, for I knew already. My idea was chiefly to 
try how much pacification would be necessary to make the 
poor creature my friend again.” (Lane. 6s.) 

The Guests of Mine Host. By Mari an Bower. 

Talk, dining, billiards, gossip, and excursions among a 
cosmopolitan crowd at the Beau Rivage Hotel at La 
Severie. Amid it all a love drama is shaped, in which two 
men and a young married woman (who is tortured by the 
circumstances of her married life) play their parts. The 
story is well written and conceived. (Cassell & Co. 6s.) 

I Lived as I Listed. By Arthur L. Maitland. 

A pleasing romance of the Restoration, with plenty of 
action. When things were quiet “ we did fall for awhile 
into easy conversation, and the mouthing of such meriy 
quips as we could recollect.” Indeed, the mouthing is 
overdone. “ ‘ Nan, dear,’ said I sadly, ‘ I have happed on 
evil times.’ And I did draw a sigh.” (Wells Gardner. 6s.) 


Tales of Terror. By Dior Donovan. 

Tales of terror indeed. Tb« first, “ The Woman with 
the Oily Eyes,” is the horrible story of a modern vampire. 
(Chatto & Windus. 6s.) 

Phil of the Heath. By Harold Child. 

A readable melodramatic story. Phyllis Woolcombe 
is an heiress, stands five feet eleven, and rides the biggest 
horse in the West Country. Her life and character are 
attacked, she is charged with murder, is released from 
Bristol gaol in the Chartist riots, has a soldier lover, and a 
villainous cousin. (Pearson Ltd. 6s.) 

Loaves and Fishes. By Bessie Reynolds. 

A vigorous study of Little Bethel politics. The conse¬ 
quential, self-made deacons stint their pastor of the loaves 
and fishes that are his due, and treat him and his wife with 
insolence and unkindness. Written to expose the evil 
of too many chapels, each supporting a half-starved pastor. 
(Stock.) 

A Lawful Crime. By Edward Kent. 

This is described as “ a story of to-day,” but it rather 
belongs to some doubtful yesterday. It is compounded of 
a young marriage, an absent husband, an unscrupulous 
lover, a plot, an imprisonment, a forced wedding—and then 
wrongs begin to be righted. Much of the action passes in 
France, where the heroine is entrapped and imprisoned by 
her father's mistress. (Lsadenhall Press. 6s.) 

The Priest’s Marriage. By Nora Vynnr. 

A study of marriage by the author of The Blind Artist's 
Pictures, &c. Is an ex-priest or a mere natural man the 
best husband for a girl like Annie Fulton ? The riddle is 
solved by experiment. (Burleigh. 6s.) 

The Love Affairs of a Curate. By Marcus Reay. 

This diary of a curate, supposed to have been stolen by 
a bad boy, shows how the Rev. George Grey had a good 
deal of puritanical nonsense knocked out of him. Going 
on the river on Sunday with qualms of conscience, he sees 
his bishop gliding by in another boat, &c., &c% (John 
Long. 3s. 6d.) 

Harcourt. By Author of “ Daughters of the City.” 

Not he of Malwood. Yet the atmosphere is political, 
and perhaps this concerns the modem Plantagenet : 
“Nothing is more comic than a Liberal leader proclaiming 
his sublime devotion to high principle, his scorn of base 
expediency: while 4 Distrust of the people — if they’re 
women,’ and 4 Women being in the majority, we must not 
enfranchise them,’ are the principles he practises.” A 
novel in which love and the franchise are alternately to 
the fore. (Simpkin. 6s.) 

Boffin’s Find. By Robert Thynnb. 

A story of Australian sheep-farming and gold-mining, 
written—the author points out—“ before the De Rouge- 
mont narrative made any public appearance.” The time 
in Botany Bay days, and the story hums with life, adven¬ 
ture, and villainy. Mr. Thynne is the author of The Story 
of Australian Exploration. (Long. 6s.) 

We have also received The River Syndicate, and Other 
Stories, the first of which is a detective story, by Charles 
E. Carry 1 (Harper & Brothers. 2s.); The Beautiful Evil, 
a fantasy of Indian life and religions, by Alexander Eager 
(Sands & Co. 6s.); Lore Knots, by May Crommelin 
(Jarrold. 3s. 6d.); Margaret at the Manse, a series of 
Scottish stories, illustrated, by Ethel T. Heddle (Wells 
Gardner. 6s.); Charles Wavendon and Others, “a medley” 
dealing with “ the upper stratum of society thirty years 
ago,” by Caryl J. Blunt (Stock. 6s.); Malcolm Ross, a 
story of ministerial life in West Scotland, by Alexander 
Craib (Stock. 6s.). 
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The Novel of the Moment. 

An Enquiry. 

On Tuesday, October 24, eight thousand oopies of it 
■were offered to London, and it was also published in New 
York and in the Colonies. Mr. Mudie desired two thousand 
copies for his library. The trade generally was hungry and 
pertinacious. Over two thousand supplementary copies were 
ordered on November 2, and the same on November 3. 
A Teuton expressed a wish to translate it into German. 
Tuuchnitz said that he wanted it, and a dramatist asked 
permission to dramatise it. On the 9th the first edition 
was exhausted, and large orders yet unfulfilled; but a 
gTeat firm of printers had the affair in hand, and on the 
15th, by the aid of their resources, a second edition of ten 
thousand copies was ready to be devoured. In the mean¬ 
time the morning papers sang together. England and 
Scotland lifted up one laudatory voice. “The book must 
go right to the front of contemporary literature.” “The 
plot . . . would alone have secured for it the eager atten¬ 
tion of critics.” “ The same gift of divining things, the 
same sincerity, and nearly the same insight as”—the 
author of Jane Eyre. “Challenges comparison with 
Charlotte Bronte.” “ Not to be surpassed in contemporary 
fiction. “ Without doubt a masterpiece.” 

Such is the history of the first three weeks of Bed 
Pottage, by Mary Cholmondeley (Edward Arnold), the 
novel of the moment. Many people will ask: “Who 
is Mary Cholmondeley?” But these people will not be 
subscribers to Mudie’s. For Miss Cholmondeley, though 
she has written little, was from the first a sort of power at 
Mudie’s. With Diana Tempest she secured a firm position 
there, and, though it is some time since Diana Tempest, the 
clients of Mudie—even those who make novel-reading the 
stem business of life and require a new story every day— 
do not soon forget a favourite. Bed Pottage was sure of a 
special attention. It was not, however, sure of the enor¬ 
mous vogue which it is now enjoying. Sudden dazzling 
popularities have been a fairly regular phenomenon of 
late years—at least two have occurred within six months— 
but the vogue of Bed Pottage is still striking enough to 
startle. That it surprised the publisher himself is mown 
by the fact that the second edition of the book is larger 
than the first. 

Thus at a single stride Miss Cholmondeley steps from 
the comparative obscurity of being “ a popular author ” 
into the brilliant white light of full celebrity. Yesterday 
it was: “Mary Cholmondeley—you know . . . wrote a 
splendid thing called Diana Tempest, awfully interesting; 
you ought to read it.” To-day it is: “ Mary Cholmonde¬ 
ley . . . What, you don’t mean to say you haven’t 
read ... ! ” And he to whom “ Mary Cholmondeley ” is 
unf a mi liar will henceforth hide his ignorance like a sin. 
That is fame. Miss Cholmondeley is famous. In three 
weeks she has become so. Why ? 

In the first place, there is strength in her work. We have 
read perhaps a thousand novels since we read Diana Tempest, 
and forgotten nine hundred and fifty, but we clearly remem¬ 
ber that not only the plot but the characterisation of this 
story interested us. The talent was unmistakable. We re¬ 


solved to keep the author in view. The sight of her name 
in the publishers’ advertisements last month at once filled 
us with anticipations, and we perused Bed Pottage at the 
earliest moment. We mention these facts because our ex¬ 
perience was probably a common one. The opening 
chapters of the story effectually raised our curiosity. Hugh 
Scarlett has a liaison with Lady Newhaven. Lord New- 
haven discovers the adultery (not before Hugh is sick of 
his Diana), and, with a calmness which is characteristic of 
him, invites Hugh to draw lots for the privilege of com¬ 
mitting suicide within the next five months. Hugh, sur¬ 
prised, accepts Lord Newhaven’s somewhat Ouidaesque 
proposition—and loses. The question is: Will Hugh abide 
by the result ? Miss Cholmondeley has here an excellent 
situation. It is melodramatic; but none the worse on that 
score, since melodrama is a perfectly legitimate form of 
literary art, capable of the finest uses. (See Balzac’s La 
Grande Britiche or Scott’s Wandering Willie's Tale.) She 
handles it with originality, force, and ingenuity. At the 
end of the book surprise grows out of surprise in a manner 
productive of many thrills. So far as the Newhavens and 
Hugh Scarlett are concerned, Bed Pottage is a good, ex¬ 
citing story, ornamented with some rather clever analysis 
of motive, and very well told, save for a slight occasional 
hesitancy and indirectness in the later passages. 

But the affaire Newhaven-Scarlett is only a small part of 
Bed Pottage. Miss Cholmondeley has no sooner stated her 
theme than she deliberately discards it. Gifted with what 
is called “ a keen eye for character,” she so preoccupies 
herself with the exploitation of the special powers of that 
eye that she loses sight of her story for a good two 
hundred pages. It is necessary to state here that Hugh 
Scarlett falls in love with a certain rare creature, Bachel 
West; that Bachel has an intimate friend, Hester Gresley 
(who wrote the greatest novel of her time); that Hester 
has a brother, the Bev. James Gresley, with a wife and 
family; and that the latter have some snobbish plutocratic 
friends named Pratt. These people are spread abroad over 
the book. Their motives and actions are described in 
detail. Yet they do not help the story; they have nothing 
but an adventitious and non-essential connexion with the 
story. It might be said that Miss Cholmondeley had 
fallen into the usual English error of writing two novels 
in one, but these extraneous persons and scenes do not in 
fact make a story by themselves. The sole result of them, 
viewing the book strictly as a work of art, is to fret and 
delay the satisfaction of an artfully aroused curiosity. 
Nevertheless, we imagine that the gross redundancies of the 
book have had a large share in the making of its success. 

The popularity of Bed Pottage springs from three 
things. The first is the melodramatic excitements of the 
main theme. These are good, but they pervade only a 
fractional part of the story. The second is the observation 
of that “ keen eye for character ” to which we have referred. 
Miss Cholmondeley sees character intensely, but very 
crudely. Her good people are too good, and her bad 
people are too bad. They seldom depart from their codes. 
Certain of her creatures she adores; certain others she 
hates. It is in the delineation of the hated that she 
renders herself popular. She observes them with positive 
rancour, and makes them the butt of sarcasm which is like 
a skittle-ball among the pins. Thus of the Pratts: 

Selina was the most popular, being liable to shrieks of 
laughter at the smallest witticisms, aod always ready for 
that species of amusement termed '* bally-ragging ” or 
“ hay-making.” But Ada was the most admired. She 
belonged to that type which in hotel society and country 
towns is always termed “ queenly.” She ‘ ‘ kept the men at 
a distance.” She “never allowed them to take liberties,” 
&c., &c. She held her chin up and her elbows out, and 
was considered by the section of Mid-ilesbire society in 
which she shone to be very distinguished. Mrs. Pratt was 
often told that her daughter looked like a duchess; and 
this facsimile of the aristocracy, or rather of the most 
distressing traits of its latest recruits, had a manner of 
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lolling with crossed legs in the parental carriage and pair, 
which was greatly admired. “Looks as it she was bom 
to it all,” Mr. Pratt would say to his wife. 

So are the Pratts disposed of and labelled for ever, and 
the public persuaded that in reading Red Pottage it is 
appreciating social satire of a very subtle order. But 
human beings are not thus easily to be ticketed and 
shelved. Such facile and disdainful sarcasm may raise a 
laugh, but the art of it is neither serious nor delicate. In 
a word, it is coarse, and there is a great deal of it in Red 
Pottage. The Rev. Mr. Greeley, for another example, is 
treated with the crudest hostility ; he is a grotesque puppet, 
set up, apparently, so that the author may gratify ner 
anti-Philistine spleen in knocking him down. 

The third element of popularity in Red Pottage is the 
strain of easy philosophising in terms of vague metaphor 
which runs through it. Here is an example: 

Most of us have in our time hammered nails into our 
walls, which, though they now decorously support the 
engravings and etchings of our maturer years, were never¬ 
theless originally driven in to uphold the cherished, the 
long since discarded chromos of our foolish youth. 

There is no doubt that this sort of reflection does 
please and even impress a certain type of mind. Of 
the thousands who will relish the quoted passage, not 
one could turn it into a plain statement of fact, for 
the reason that it is incapable of being so turned. 
“ Chromos ” stands for one kind of ideal, and “ engrav¬ 
ings and etchings” for another kind of ideal, but 
our belief is that Miss Cholmondeley herself would be 
puzzled to explain the role of “ nails ” in the metaphor. 
Yet the sentence has a pleasant and plausible air with it. 

Opinions may differ as to the presence or absence of 
this or that quality of excellence in Miss Cholmondeley’s 
novel. But on some points concerning it competent 
opinions cannot differ: it is very clumsily constructed; 
it contains many passages and some characters which 
have no bearing wnatever upon the theme ; the author 
exhibits a shameless partiality among her characters; and 
she has almost no feeling for style in any fine sense of 
the word. These four charges could be proved before a 
jury. And so it must be asserted, strenuously though 
with sorrow, that Red Pottage is not a masterpiece, that it 
does not challenge comparison with Charlotte Bronte, that 
it is not unsurpassed in modern fiction, and that Miss 
Cholmondeley’s reward has exceeded her deserts. 

To utter a jeremiad upon the decadence of taste, to 
declare that literature is going to the dogs because a 
fourth-rate novel has been called a masterpiece and has 
made someone’s fortune, would be absurd. We have a 
strong faith that taste is as good as ever it was, and that 
literature will continue on its way undisturbed. The 
extraordinary phenomena marking the birth of Red 
Pottage have occurred frequently before, and in a form 
more acute. Even now A Double Thread is touching its 
fiftieth thousand. All this is naught. In ten years, in 
twenty years—what then ? Perhaps then the excellent, 
but impetuous public may remember that in 1H9!) “ /tick ” 
issued On Trial and that in those days Mr. Walter Ray¬ 
mond was also fertile. Who knows ? In the meantime, 
let us admit with alacrity that Miss Cholmondeley is a 
writer of parts. Had she not been so, she could scarcely 
have written a fourth-rate novel, which is at least six 
degrees higher than the average. And let us point out 
that Miss Cholmondeley is in no way responsible for the 
hysteria of good-natured criticism, or the panic rush of the 
opulace to take the horses out of her carriage and drag 
er to the high summits of Parnassus. 


Style and the “Edinburgh 
Review.” 

Thk article in the current Edinburgh Review on “ Some 
Tendencies of Modem Style ” deserves attention in more 
ways than one. Its declared aim is to criticise some recent 
efflorescences of the younger phrase-mongers who follow 
their Meredith not wisely but too well. Herein we have 
every sympathy with it. The application to the novel of 
a style perilous in the essay is an innovation to be deplored. 
The aim of such style is great minuteness of word selection: 
the sentence is to become a mosaic of recherches and carefully 
tested words. In the hands of a master this may succeed. 
It may succeed by a fastidious reticence, a delicate sense 
of the too much, a chastened instinct where to stop. But 
in most hands—as one might prophesy, and as we see in 
fact—the tendency of such narrowed attention to the 
individual word is to throw the sentence out of focus. 
There should be an organic relation and subordination in 
the vocables of a sentence, a distinction of major and 
minor. But in the strained minuteness of the writer’s 
attention to language he misses sight of this with dis¬ 
tressing result. The words lose their perspective, and 
start out upon the reader with an unnatural separate 
distinctness: 

Each particular word doth stand on end, 

Like quills upon the fretful porcupine. 

It has an effect like the painful heightening of individual 
objects in a nightmare vision. In fact, such a sentence 
(unconsciously to the writer) is veritably dislocated; as in 
the drawing of a beginner, where noses and other features 
assume abnormal proportions. Each word may be accurate 
and defensible in itself, but the total result is false because 
relation —comparative importance—has been neglected. It 
is an error parallel to the pre-Raphaelite assemblage of 
severally-studied details in an unrelated whole. And all 
this becomes tenfold worse when the writer intensifies the 
impression by packed audacities of imagery. The effect is 
phantasmagoric. One’s eyes ache, seeking and finding no 
place of rest. 

But here our agreement with the reviewer ceases. It is, 
unhappily, only at the close of his article that he reaches 
these justified animadversions. The rest of the article is 
consumed in an elaborate attempt to provide a foundation 
of principle for his forthcoming strictures. For this pur¬ 
pose he revives the mischievous fallacy that “you should 
write as you speak.” When it is considered that there are 
whole ranges of themes which are practically excluded 
from speech, the fallacy and inadequacy of this principle 
seems evident. It is true that the reviewer modifies it Dy 
saying that speech should be the model for prose. True, 
in the same sense that the skeleton is the model for the 
flesh. But the reviewer means much more; he contends 
that the nearer prose is to speech the better it is. Armed 
with this law, he surveys the range of English prose, and 
makes devastating work. Passing over his loose intro¬ 
duction, which contains fallacies of thought enough to 
require an article for their discussion, it is sufficient to say 
that one main result, if not object, of his essay is virtually 
to set aside and condemn a whole mode of English prose ; 
and with it to clear away from our literature a stately 
grove of noble writers. On his principle, of course, the 
eighteenth century is the great period of our prose. With, 
ruthless logic he carries his theory to its full consequences, 
brushing aside the entire seventeenth century. A principle 
which condemns at one fell swoop Milton and Sir Thomas 
Browne and Jeremy Taylor, and their great brethren, 
stands surely self - condemned. If either they or the 
principle must go, it will be hard for the principle! 

The truth is, that it is pedantry to limit prose within 
any external order of style. The form of prose is deter¬ 
mined by its aim —by its subject-matter and the writer’s 
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design in treating that subject-matter. As this approaches 
or recedes from the aims of speech, the style should, and 
must, approach or recede from the usual structure of 
speech. Where it is widely different from unpremeditated 
speech, that is because theme and aim are widely different 
from anything conceivable in speech. But here we touch 
one cause of the reviewer’s error. He wishes to draw a 
fast line between prose and poetry. Metre, he thinks, is 
the proper distinction between poetry and prose; there¬ 
fore, outside metre, the more prosaic your writing (the 
nearer to speech, in his phrase), the better it will be, as a 
matter of style. But metre is not the proper distinction 
between poetry and prose (though a distinction convenient 
for general observation). As a proof, take the poetical 
books of the Bible. They have been rendered into prose 
so superbly fit that all attempts, even by poets, to substitute 
metrical form have utterly failed. Here you have grand 
poetry without metre. What, then, has it which distin¬ 
guishes it, outwardly, from prosaic prose ? It has rhythm. 
It is the presence of lofty and noble rhythm which invests 
the poetry of the Bible with such satisfying and wholly 
congruous form. And it is rhythm which really is the 
necessary medium of poetry, not metre. But rhythm varies 
gradually and imperceptibly through numberless grada¬ 
tions, from the highest to the lowest, till it disappears in 
the pedestrian progress of average prose. It follows that 
there is no such fast line between poetry and prose as the 
Edinburgh Beviewer supposes. Poetry and prose can, and 
sometimes do, play into each other. Prose, therefore, 
becomes a vast spectrum, fading into poetry at one end, 
into journalism at the other (or, if the Beviewer prefer 
the phrase, into the forms of ordinary speech). To which 
of these two extremities a given style shall approximate 
depends wholly on the writer’s aim. Prose in the past 
has divided itself into two great modes, represented by 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The prose of 
Browne and Jeremy Taylor was well towards the upper, or 
poetic, end of the spectrum, without actually passing into 
it, like the poetic books of the Bible. The prose of Swift 
and Dryden was well towards the lower, or colloquial, end, 
though far from passing into it—much further than certain 
modem prose. But both were as legitimate as they were 
separate modes of prose. That the eighteenth century 
is a fitter model for the general requirements of prose is 
obvious. But that does not sweep from the ranks of the 
great masters of style Taylor, and Browne, and Hooker, 
and their fellows. And God forbid it should ! 


Things Seen. 

Proof. 

Nioirr had come weeping ; and as I plunged along miry 
Wellington-street, I wondered why upon earth the old 
gentleman ahead of me could not enter that Waterloo 
omnibus and be done with it. He stepped back at 
last, and, springing forward, I had my wonder ex¬ 
plained away. “ Full up! ” grunted the conductor; and, 
as I fell back, muttering plain words, my old gentleman, 
with his cruddled, kindly face, grey almost to whiteness, 
and bright eyes shaggily overhung, ranged alongside me. 

“Better to walk it,” he said, as we forged along. 
“ Does you good, I think. I’ve to catch the 6.10 express 
to Blankley ; but there’s time enough, I fancy.” 

“ Beally! To Blankley ? My own case exactly. I 
live there.” 

“Well, well; that’s odd. Harper’s my name ; Harper, 
Blankley, finds me; yes, these thirty years. And yet I 
never met you, sir. You’ve business in town, likely; 
Ludgate-hill, now, or Cheapside ? ” 

“ No; no, I write books for my living.” 


“ Ah; books, eh? Well, there’s a deal too many books 
written nowadays, by my way of it.” 

“ I thoroughly agree with you.” 

“ Yes. If folk would only read their Bibles more, now, 
and leave these stories alone—ah! Why, I saw a ton of 
’em given away to-day. Fictions an’ bright readings, as 
they call’em; and far enough I wished ’em—just when 
we was distributing Bibles too, an’ good books, on the 
troopships. Ah, yes, they’re bad things, these stories, sure 
enough, and they do a sight of harm. They’re not founded 
on the Bock, ye see; not on a basis of truth. But with 

the Bible-Why, look at Job, now! There was a man 

for you! ” 

“ Very fine,” I said; “ very fine indeed. But there are 
folk, you know, who say the Book of Job was no more than 
a play, a drama, you know, and not history, at all.” 

“Play;—drama! Huh! No, sir; inspiration; true, 
every word of it, sir. Job was a living man, just as sure 
as you an’ me. I know it; I know it like—like I know 
that my Bedeemer liveth. An’ now I’ll tell you a little 
anecdote to prove it. Yes, an’ I daresay it’s true too— 
Why, bless me, yes ; I know it is. It was the Presby¬ 
terian minister at Chelsea told me about it, when I was a 

lad. He said- How these ’buses follow on, to be sure! 

See those three; all full. Well, rock oil, y’ know, was a 
new thing then, I fancy; an’ some smart young fellow, as 

it might be yoursel- From Ecclesiastes, I think it wap, 

he got it: ‘No new thing under the sun.’ ‘Why,’ see 
he, ‘look at rock oil! Whoever heard of oil out of a 
rock before?’ Mocking, you see. Then my friend he 
turns up Job—Job twenty-nine or thirty, I think it is; 
somewhere along there—‘And the rock poured me out 
rivers of oil.’ That shows you, ye see. That was how he 
rebuked the young man, out of Holy Writ; that’s writin’ 
founded on the Living Bock. ‘ Bivers of oil!’ Doesn’t 
that prove it for ye ? Beal! Just as real as you an’ me; 

glory to God! But these stories- There, but you say you 

write ’em. Well, I daresay they’re not all bad. But it’s 
better to work for Christ, I say. And so you live at 
Blankley ? ” 


Bathos. 

From his service boots to his trim little moustache and 
jaunty cap he was beautiful, the khaki-clad soldier, as he 
mounted into the ’bus. We all felt it, and longed to speak 
to him; and envied the tall lame man who might and 
did. We looked at him as much as we could without 
seeming to, and we listened. He was going out to-day: 
so much we learned, and our hearts swelled. He spoke 
straight out, with a soldierly simplicity that appealed. Ah, 
to be a man and to do these things! 

At Holbom the omnibus was cleared but for the soldier, 
a sanguine middle-aged lady, and myself. She looked at 
me with a glance that pleaded, “ Under the circumstances 
. . . ” ; and turning frankly upon him, 

“ And so,” she purred, “ you are going out! ” 

With the simple directness proper to the British Army, 
“ Yes,” said he, “I am going out to-day.” 

“ Are you really, now! ” She seemed to munch tho 
notion : it was, one might fairly conjecture, her first occa¬ 
sion of actual contact with the heroic. With a large senti¬ 
mental smile she surveyed him. Then she plunged into a 
conversation. ... 

At Drury-lane I alighted. Poised upon the rear- 
platform I caught a question. 

“ And what regiment ? ” she asked. 

I had one foot in the air; but, with a view to adding a 
new personal interest to the morning perusal of my paper, 
I hung on. A momentary check was overpassed, but the 
voice that answered had lost something of its resonance. 

“ Commissariat,” it answered. ... 

“Well, that’s better than nothing—isn’t it?” said the 
middle-aged lady. 
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The Amateur Critic. 

The Ancestors of the Boers. 

In the Harleian Miscellany (ii. 591) is preserved an 
account of a royal voyage to Holland from the pen of an 
English gentleman of the train of William III. (whom he 
styles “ the Conqueror ”). The man was a courtier in the 
first place—the document is plastered with adulation—but 
he was also an acute observer, and he could write pretty 
well. Having landed at the Hague, he pauses merely to 
note the “ curious hard sandy shore, admirably contrived 
by nature for the divertisement of people of quality,” then 
passes on to an examination of the Manners, Customs, 
and Comical Humours of the Boors. Certain of his sen¬ 
tences are likely to be appreciated by a larger public than 
that for which they were written. These, without further 
“ pesterment of formalities,” I proceed to transcribe: 

You may sooner convert a Jew [he writes] than to make 
an ordinary Dutchman yield to arguments that cross 
him. ... 

They are seldom deoeived, for they trust no-body ; so by 
consequenoe are better to hold a fort than win it; yet they 
can do both. Trust them you must if you travel, for to 
ask a bill of particulars is to put in a wasps’ nest; you 
must pay what they ask as sine as if it were the assessment 
of a subsidy. 

Compliments is an idleness they were never trained up 
in; and it is their happiness that Court pleasures have 
never stole away their minds from business. . . . 

... In short, they are a race diligent rather than 
laborious, dull and slow of understanding; and so not 
dealt with by hasty words, but managed easily by soft and 
fair; and yielding to plain reason, if you give them time 
to understand it. 

S. B. T. 


To Mr. Swinburne. 

Poet, who weavest wondrous webs of words, 

And dang’st thy lyre with wild and boisterous band! 
Oft, as we listen to thy music grand 
Still rolling in reverberating chords, 

We hear the roar of guns and clash of swords 
Borne on the air; then, swift at thy command, 

Our pulses quicken, our desires expand 
To urge thy hates, to hallow thine accords. 

Yet, would we crave thy Muse to turn awhile 
To gentler arts—to sing the song of W ar 
In softer strain. Put up thy scimitar, 

And let sweet peace thy stormy soul beguile: 

Such were a solace soother in “ reverse ” 

Than all the colder comfort of a curse! 

B. M. R. 


For an Anthology of Parody. 

Some of the wittiest parodies that I have ever read have 
been among those which appear in the newspapers from 
time to time on topical events. I recollect seeing a 
travesty of Mr. Budyard Kipling’s “Bobs,” addressed to 
Sir Arthur Sullivan under the title of “ Babs ” during a 
recent cause ccUbre. I wish I had preserved it, it was so 
clever. But one of the most interesting parodies is the 
little-known, self-inflicted Swinbumian “ Nephelidia,” to 
be found among those unparalleled Specimens of Modem 
Poets, The Heptalogia, a book which certainly ought to 
be in the hand of the compiler of an anthology of 
arody. No one knowing these verses should accuse Mr. 
winbume of a lack of humour; has ever a poet of note 


burlesqued his own peculiarities of style in so frank a 
manner ? Here are a few lines: 

From the depth of the dreamy decline of the dawn through 
a notable nimbus of nebulous noonehine. 

Pallid and pink as the palm of the flag-flower that 
flickers with fear of the flies as they float, 

Are the looks of our lovers that lustrously lean from a 
marvel of mystic miraculous moonshine, 

Those that we feel in the blood of our blushes that thicken 
and threaten with throbs through the throat ? 

Thicken and thrill as a theatre thronged at appeal of an 
actor’s appalled agitation. 

Fainter with fear of the fires of the future than pale with 
the promise of pride in the past; 

Flushed with the famishing fulness or fever that reddens 
with radiance of rathe recreation. 

Gaunt as the ghastliest of glimpses that gleam through 
the gloom of the gloaming when ghosts go aghast ? 

Nay, for the nick of the tick of the time is a tremulous 
touch on the temples of terror, 

Strained as the sinews yet strenuous with strife of the 
dead who is dumb as the dust-heaps of death: 

Surely no soul is it, sweet as the spasm of erotic emotional 
exquisite error, 

Bathed in the balms of beatified bliss, beatific itself by 
beatitude’s breath. 

Jonathan Dean. 


The Tyranny of Association. 

Tiie criticism passed in the Academy last week on the 
excess of detail in Mr. Millais’s life of Sir John Everett 
Millais derives support from the following curious extract 
from the book. Mr. Millais is telling us now Miss Siddai 
(afterwards Mrs. Rossetti) “ sat ” to Millais for his beauti¬ 
ful picture of Ophelia drifting down the stream to her 
deatn. He says: 

Miss Siddai bad a trying experience. ... In order that 
the artist might get the proper set of the garments in 
water, and the right atmosphere aud aqueous effects, she 
had to lie in a large bath filled with water, which was kept 
at an even temperature by lamps placed beneath. One 
day, just as the picture was nearly finished, the lamps went 
out unnoticed by the artist, who was so intensely absorbed 
in his work that he thought of nothing else, and the poor 
lady was kept floating in the cold water till she was nearly 
benumbed. She herself never complained of this, but the 
result was that she contracted a severe cold, and her father 
(an auctioneer at Oxford) wrote to Millais threatening him 
with an action of £50 damages for his carelessness. Millais 
paid the doctor’s bill; and Miss Siddai, quickly recover¬ 
ing, was none the worse for her cold bath. 

That she was none the worse is eternally satisfactory. 
It is the picture that is to suffer now ! Mr. Millais should 
have remembered the tyranny of association. Few readers 
of the story will be able to look at “ Ophelia ” without 
seeing Miss Siddai floating in her bath, the lamps out, the 
painter oblivious, and rheumatism and writs stalking in 
the background. It is an awful example. 

F. T. S. 


Wanted: Novels of Observation. 

One is often impressed by the sad want of origin* 
ality shown by young novelists in the choice of plots 
and subject matter. They seem to be re-arranging old, 
worn effects, and rarely extending that Edom over which 
Fiction should cast out its shoe. Literary promotion 
awaits the young novelist who will apply his faculties to 
the faithful, critical representation of a few definite yet 
well-known phases of life. For instance, the life of a 
great drapery establishment must be full of comedy and 
more or less suppressed human nature, both well worth 
treating. The innumerable City clerk, his punctual 
journeys, his virtues and temptations, still awaits his 
novelist. And the Aerated Bread Girl—who will gather 
her in? 8. 8, 
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Publishing on Commission. 

A New Enterprise 

The newest name to be added to the long list of London 
ublishers is that of Mr. B. A. Everett, who is beginning 
usiness in Essex-street. Mr. Everett has controlled some 
important publications when acting as manager to Messrs. 
Thacker & Company. In particular, he was concerned 
in bringing out an idition-de-luxe of Whyte-Melville’s 
works, and the well-known books on horses and sport by 
Captain Hayes, whose works he will in future publish. 
Mr. Everett will adopt a method of publishing which 
he believes is well suited to the present state of the book 
market. This is publishing on commission, whereby the 
author retains his copyright and the maximum of control 
and oversight over his books. Under this system the 
author takes all the profits after the cost of production 
has been met, less small commissions on the cost and sales. 
Throughout, the publisher acts as the author’s agent, and 
the publisher’s operations and his account books are open 
to the author’s inspection. 

Publishing on commission seems peculiarly adapted to 
superior technical books enjoying a long sale, but it will 
probably meet the wishes of authors of all kinds. To the 
new and timid writer it should appeal by its simplicity and 
openness. He will know at the outset precisely what his 
risks are, and what his chances of profit; moreover, the 
ublisher’s gains, like his own, will be regulated entirely 
y the success of the book in question. But Mr. Everett 
anticipates that his system will be appreciated by many' 
older writers who desire to have more direct control over 
their literary business and a clearer financial method. It 
does not follow, of course, that Mr. Everett will not use 
other methods of publishing where such are preferred. 

The only prejudice, if there be one, against publishing 
on commission arises from the notion that the system opens 
wide the door to the incompetent writer who can pay to 
have his book produced. But clearly all depends on the 
publisher. Mr. Everett intends to publish good books, not 
bad books; and he will not permit his ideal of sound 
literary publishing to be spoilt by writers who have more 
money than brains. 


How Long Should Copyright 
Last ? 

This question is naturally being raised at a time when 
a new Copyright Act is likely to become law. Under 
the existing law copyright in a book lasts the author’s 
lifetime, or for forty-two years, whichever period proves 
the longer. By the new Act it is proposed to extend 
the period to the author’s lifetime, plus thirty years. 
This is the German rule, but it seems a mistake to 
regard it as an “ extension ” in all cases. For, obviously, 
if an author should die one year after the publication of a 
book the copyright in that book will last only thirty-one 
years—eleven years less than the forty-two now 
assured to every book. 

It may be noted that in France copyright lasts through 
the author’s life, and for fifty years afterwards. In Italy 
and Spain copyright in a book survives its author by 
eighty years. In these countries, therefore, a good copy¬ 
right remains a source of income to a man’s children and 
grandchildren. What, then, is the true, the just period 
during which copyright should be upheld? Or should 
there be a period at all? Copyright in perpetuity may 
seem a startling proposition, but why should a book 
not be regarded as a piece of property as real, and as in¬ 
alienable from an author’s heirs, as a house, or a mine, or 
n fishery? The question is at least worth considering, 


That hardship results from the present speedy termination 
of copyrights can hardly be disputed. It is easy, indeed, 
to name cases in which the extinction of copyright has 
been an injustice, or at least a matter for regret. Some 
forty years ago the grandson of Daniel Defoe was found 
to be an inmate of Kennington Union, and a public sub¬ 
scription, initiated by Walter Savage Landor, was raised 
on his behalf. Surely the grandson of the author of 
Robinson Crusoe had a moral claim to the benefits of his 
grandfather’s success. Or take a gigantic work like Cruder?s 
Concordance . Cruden, we believe, was a bachelor, but he 
might have left a family to whom the royalties on his 
great work would have been a help both welcome and just. 
One could find a score of books of reference on the “ open 
shelves” on the British Museum Beading-room which 
under a more liberal law of copyright would now be yield¬ 
ing more or less useful incomes to the descendants of 
hud-worked men of erudition and genius. As Mr. Lang 
says in the current Longman’ 1 Magazine : 

Think how Scott, his debts paid, would have provided 
for his family had copyright lasted longer. The heirs of 
Keats and Coleridge, men neglected by purchasers in their 
day, would have been bequeathed a competence. Most of 
Dickens’s works are now out of copyright—a real hardship 
while an author’s sons and daughters are in the land. 
Surely copyright might be protected “ for two lives ” at 
least. The authors literally “created” the property 
which, in their lifetime, many of them did not enjoy. If 
we are to have property at all, the author's property ought 
to be the most, not the least, sacred. 

At the present time a number of copyrights are falling 
into the hands of enterprising publishers who have only 
such claims to them as the general copyright law of the 
country gives them. Lord Tennyson’s family may not be 
conspicuously in need of the royalties which have just 
lapsed, yet the rights of the well-to-do are scarcely less 
worthy of respect than the needs of the poor; and the 
continuance of the Tennyson copyrights would at least 
have saved us from the shoddy editions of his poems 
which are now being thrown before the public. 

Even in fiction—where change and decay proceed so 
fast—the operation of the forty-two years’ system seems 
to bear hardly on descendants. The heirs of Scott, Dickens, 
and Thackeray would still be enjoying a harvest of royalties 
if our copyright law were that of Spain. And, as the 
Author points out, there are always cases ahead. The 
heirs of Charles Beade, George Eliot, and Bobert Louis 
Stevenson will soon lose what it is quite permissible to 
think they ought to be allowed to keep. 

It is significant that in the United States a definite 
movement is on foot to substitute perpetual for limited 
copyright. Sir Walter Besant, in the Author , boldly 
supports this change, though he is careful to point out 
some of the obstacles to its realisation. He considers that 
the running out of copyright is a great hardship and a 
great injustice: 

But it will prove most difficult to persuade people of its 
injustice. . . . People have got firmly fixed in their heads 
the notion that if the term copyright is indefinitely 
extended certain books, now, as they are pleased to call 
it, the properly of the nation—really the property of 
competing publishers—will be suppressed. “ Suppose,” 
they say, "The Pilgrim'$ Progress were to fall into the 
hands of a Catholic ? ” The fine answer would be, that 
the fact of this work being always in demand, and that it 
was a property like a coal mine, would effectually prevent 
that property being ruined or destroyed. 

Another objection to the extension of copyright is the 
fact that publishers are always trying to get copyright in 
their own hands. The agreements submitted to authors 
always demand copyright or the exclusive right of publica¬ 
tion during the time of copyright; or if they buy a book 
outright of course copyright goes with it. Therefore an 
extension of copyright would only mean the continuance 
during such extension of the agreement made with the 
author. And this, as Ihe “ Draft Agreements ” (Equitable 
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show, would leave the author, as a rule, very little cause 
for congratulation as to the benefits of the extension. 
Now, people very rightly think that they would rather 
have the competing publisher than the publisher who is 
sole owner. 

To meet the last objection, Sir Walter proposes that 
purchase of copyright should be limited to periods of five 
or six years. “Most books suffer painless extinction 
after the first year; a few last for three or four years; 
very few, indeed, are in demand more than five years. 
For those books which have the good fortune of extended 
life, it is surely fair to the creator of the property that 
there should be a fresh deal.” Of the general justice of 
the outcry for longer copyright Sir Walter has no doubt, 
“The term of copyright,” he says, “should be certainly 
extended—perhaps there should be no term at all—the 
State does not take away a man’s coal mine after forty 
years.” 

Our own opinion is that the term of copyright proposed 
by the new Act is not long enough, and that now is the 
time for those authors who are alive to their own and 
their brothers’ interests to determine, by debate and in¬ 
quiry, what is the proper length of time to adopt. 


Memoirs of the Moment. 

In Vienna this week has died the Baroness Ulrika von 
Levetzow, referred to as “a friend and contemporary of 
Goethe.” A friend certainly—the word might be a warmer 
one to represent the adoration she gave to Goethe and 
had from him. A contemporary she was, although 
there was a great disparity of years between her and 
Goethe. The Baroness was, in fact, not yet twenty 
when Goethe, aged seventy-four, met her at Marienbad, 
and found himself still young enough to fall in love with 
her, as she fell in love with him. The exaltation of the 
Werther period he felt over again, and he began to dis¬ 
cover that a man who was never too old to be a lover was 
never too old to be a poet. Marriage was mooted; but 
the representations of friends—-perhaps a fear of ridicule— 
withheld him from the altar. He tore himself away from 
the fair; and the “ Marienbad Elegy ” which he wrote in the 
carriage as it put the miles between them remains as a 
token of his inexhaustible resources of feeling and of the 
cost at which he did violence to his sentiments. All these 
years since his death—seventy—the Baroness has borne 
the same name and the recollection of the greatly- 
worshipping Goethe. 


No one lives any longer now to recall the kisses and the 
tears of the author of Faust. Friendships with women 
can scarce be written of; yet Goethe’s friendships might 
have made a chapter to which the pen of G. H. Lewes, at 
its nimblest, had done little injustice. Goethe himself 
wrote as he could of the many women he ranked among 
his close friends. Like most young men, he found his 
first heroine in a woman of an older generation, Friiulein 
Von Klettenberg, the “ fair saint ” who taught him the 
mysticism which led him on to Faust, from that unlikely 
starting-point, the Imitation of Christ, through the works 
of the alchemists. He was then a medical student in 
Strasburg, and he had a dancing-master, the dancing- 
master had two daughters, and that meant for Goethe two 
love-ailairs. The dramatic end came (at any rate, in 
Goethe’s Autobiography ) when one of the sisters, in the 
presence of the other, caught Goethe by the hair, crying: 
“ Woe upon woe for ever and ever to her who for the 
first time after me kisses these lips! ” 

Goethe left the house without giving the listening sister 
the occasion to fear the curse; but the memory of it 
haunted him when, a little later, he lost his heart to 


Frederika Brion, the daughter of a pastor, to whom, after 
a few days’ visit to her people, he writes a vague love- 
letter; and, returning unannounced, finds his coming 
that day had been anticipated—a scene which has a 
arallel when Contarini Fleming is greeted by his future 
ride, at first meeting, with the words : “ You have been 
long expected.” No wonder that Goethe, when he read 
that romance, delighted Disraeli the younger with his 
praise. The ideal of Stevenson might be “ beauty, touched 
with sex and laughter.” For Goethe and for Disraeli 
there must be an added touch of mysticism. When 
Goethe left Frederika the second time, having braved the 
curse, he met on his homeward way a phantom of himself 
and remarked the ghostly figure’s trappings, recalled to 
him eight years later when he rode in that very attire to 
revisit the girl and to suffer disillusion. 


If Lord Bosebery’s Bath speech tempted one to a quota¬ 
tion from a letter of Landor’s, his speech about Cromwell 
seems to cry out irresistibly for a quotation from Mr. 
Abraham Cowley. If the passage—not in poetry, but in 
rose—is unfamiliar to Lorn Bosebery he will welcome it, 
espite the sentiments it expresses, for a stupendous piece 
of rhetoric: 

What can be more extraordinary, wicked than for a 
person to endeavour not only to exalt himself above, but 
to trample upon, all his equals and betters ? to pretend 
freedom for all men, and under the help of that pr-tence 
to make all men his servants ? to take arms against taxes 
of scarce two hundred thousand pounds a year, and to raise 
them himself above two millions P to qaarrel for the loss of 
three or four ears, and to strike off three or four hundred 
heads ? to fight against an imaginary suspicion of I know 
not what, two thousand guards to be fetched for the king, 
I know not from whence, and to keep up for himself no less 
than forty thousand ? to pretend the defence of Parlia¬ 
ments, and violently to dissolve all even of his own calling, 
and almost choosing P to undertake the reformation of 
religion, to rob it even to the very skin, and then to expose 
it naked to the rage of all sects and heresies P to set up 
councils of rapine, and courts of murder P to fight against 
the king under a commission for him P to take him forcibly 
out of the hands of those for whom he had conquered him P 
to draw him into his net, with protestations and vows of 
fidelity, and when he had caught him in it to butcher him 
with as little shame as conscience, or humanity, in the open 
face of the whole world P to receive a commission for king 
and parliament, to murder (as I said) the one, and destroy 
no lesB impudently the other P to fight against monarchy 
when he declared for it, and declare against it, when he 
contrived for it in his own person ? to abuse perfidiously, 
and supplant ingratefully his own general first, and after¬ 
wards most of those officers, who with the loss of their 
honour, and the hazard of their souls, bad lifted him up to 
the top of his unreasonable ambitions P to break his faith 
with all enemies, and with all friends equally P and to make 
no less frequent use of the most solemn perjuries than the 
lose sort of people do with customary oaths ? to usurp 
three kingdoms without the shadow of the least pretensions, 
and to govern them as unjustly as he got them P to set 
himself up as an idol (which we know, as St. Paul says, in 
itself is nothing), and make the very streets of London like 
the valley of Hinnom, by burning the bowels of men as a 
sacrifice to his Moloch-ship P to seek to entail this usurpa¬ 
tion upon his posterity, and with it an endless war upon 
the nation ? and lastly, by the severest judgment of 
Almighty God, to die HARDENED, and MAD, and 
UNREPENTANT, with the CURSES of the present age, 
and the DETESTATION of all to succeed ? 

The capitals are Mr. Cowley’s own. 


He had with his own hand written these verses [the 
“ Marienbad Elegy ”] in Homan characters on fine vellum 
paper, and fastened them with a silken cord into a red 
morocco case; so that, from the outside, it was obvious 
that he prized this manuscript above all the rest. 

From Eckermann's “ Conversations of Qotthe." 
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Correspondence. 

Miss Swan wick. 

Sie, —In “Memoirs of the Moment” your correspondent 
writes without sympathy of dear old Miss Swanwiok, 
kindest of hostesses, most erudite of women. If Tennyson 
did not “ haunt ” her drawing-room, he at least gave a 
special reading of “Maud” for her—a little intime reading 
in his own house and with otherwise only his family present. 
Miss Swanwick would have been the last to boast of her 
friendship with the great men of her generation. They 
did her honour in their own way. Tennyson was never 
gruff to her. Browning confided to her that “ Luria ” was 
his favourite of his poems. Martineau and Gladstone 
brought her their portraits and sent her their books; and 
that they did so could be no surprise to those who really 
knew her, for a more charmingly sympathetic woman 
never lived. After the casualness, the ungraciousness, the 
ungracefulness of the ordinary London hostess, who that 
has ever been in the Cumberland-terrace drawing-room 
will forget the welcome given them by the little old lady 
in her grey shawl ? You, though quite insignificant, were 
given the seat of honour on the sofa by herself, and she 
would sit affectionately holding your hand, sympathetically 
asking after your small concerns, blithely telling of some 
special little kindness done to herself, until your heart 
warmed and warmed to her. And at her kindly hearth 
the great and the little foregathered. On the same after¬ 
noon, you met Lord Bute and the journalist who was 
beginning her career—the dweller in the attic and the 
great statesman! They met on the common ground of 
dear old Miss Anna Swanwick’s love of human kind.—I 
am, &c., Sappho Scott. 

2, Bennett-street, St. James’s: Nov. 13, 1899. 


A Pocket Stevenson. 

Sir, —Now that pocket editions are to be had by the 
score, surely it is somewhat strange that we have none of 
Robert Louis Stevenson. I have attentively searched the 
season’s lists of new editions, but have met with the usual 
disappointment. Stevenson is so essentially the friend of 
youth, the companion of all who love the country, that I 
am astonished no demand has yet been raised for such 
an edition. For myself, I never travel without some 
volume of his essays, and like always to have him ready 
to my hand. Are not Virginibus Put risque, Memories and 
Portraits, Across the Plaint, and The Inland Voyage books 
imprimis for the pocket ? 

The publication of these volumes in some such form as 
the “ Temple Classics ” would surely bring a profit to the 
publishers.— I am, &c., F. W. Place. 

Liverpool: Nov. 12, 1899. 


George Cupples or William Hansard ? 

Sir, —In your issue of November 4 you reviewed A 
Spliced Tam, by George Cupples (Gibbings & Co., 5s.), 
and quoted a passage telling how Bill Bullen’s “ old 
frigate came tumbling home, and how he took his fare¬ 
well of the sea.” The passage which pleased your 
reviewer had to me a familiar ring, and you will find it 
verbatim on p. 267 of the bound volume of Good Words 
for 1862, edited by the late Dr. Norman Macleod. It 
occurs in an article entitled “What Sent Me to Sea,” 
over the signature of William Hansard. Unless Mr. 
George Cupples contributed to Good Words in 1862 over 
the name “ George Hansard,” some explanation of this 
literary coincidence seems due.—I am, &o., 

Glasgow: Nov. 4, 1899. R. K. R. 


Mr. Henty’s Books. 

Sib, —Owing to a press of work it is only to-day that I 
have seen the letter of Messrs. S. W. Partridge & Co. I 
am astonished at their statement that “they had not to 
their knowledge received or heard anything of a protest 
from Mr. Henty.” Their memories must indeed be short 
ones. They wrote to me saying that they had purchased 
my novel A Woman of the Commune, and intended to bring 
it out under a new name, but that as a matter of courtesy 
only they asked my approval of the change. I replied 
that on principle I objected most strongly to any change 
of title, as it was calculated to deceive the public, who 
would naturally suppose that it was a new book. I 
received no answer to that letter.—I am, &c., 

G. A. Henty. 

33, Lavender-gardens, S.W.: Nov. 9, 1889. 


Our Prize Competitions. 

Result of No. 8 (New Series). 

This competition was set in the following terms : 

The conversation at a certain house the other evening turned 
upon the amount of significance which some poets—notably Shake¬ 
speare —have crowded into a single line. One speaker instanoed : 

Child Bowland to the dark tower oame, 

from King Lear ; but that line is mysterious and romantic rather 
than surcharged with matter. A better example. is in the porter's 
speech in Macbeth, where he says: “ I had thought to let in some 
of the old professions, that go the primrose way to the everlasting 
bonfire .” This, properly speaking, is prose; but it illustrates our 
point. We offer, then, a prize of a guinea for that line ohosen from 
English poets, living or dead, whioh is most packed with meaning. 

Among the many lines which have readied us we consider the 
one most packed with meaning to bs this, from Browning’s “ Rabbi 
Ben Ezra ’’ : 

Time's wheel runs back or stops: Potter and day endure, 
which was sent by E. Hoff naun, “ Fair View,” Didsbury. 

A choice from the best lines follows. The asterisks mean that 
more than one person has chosen the quotation : 

What does, what knows, what is ; three souls, one man. 

Browning. 

[M. C. E., London.] 

Clear the land of evil, drive the road, and bridge the ford. 

R. Kipling. 

[T. V., N., South Woodford.] 

To sleep I perchance to dream ; ay, there’s the rub. 

"Hamlet." 

[L. W., London.] 

. . . The rest Is silenoe.*—“ Hamlet." 

[F. M., London.] 

God’s in His Heaven, all’s right with the world. 

Browning. 

[E. B., Eye.] 

Past the city's congregated peace of homes and pomp of spires. 

Browning. 

[L. R. G. W., Kirkby-Ravensworth.] 

God props no Gospel up with sinking saints. 

Rev. F. Langbridge. 

[H. W. F , Cork.] 

The wide, grey, lampless, deep, unpeopled world. 

Shelley. 

[O. J., Torquay.] 

All we have willed or hoped or dreamed of good shall exist. 

Browning. 

[M. F., Northampton. 

Built in the eclipse and rigged with curses dark. 

Milton. 

[W. S. R, Moffat. J 

The eagle suffers little birds to sing. 

“ Titus Andronicus." 

[ Miss H., Mansfield. | 
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Oar birth is bat a sleep and a forgetting. 

Wordsworth. 

One truth is clear—whatever is, is right. 

Pop*. 

[J. A. B., Birmingham.] 
There is nothing either good or bad bat thinking makes it so. 

“ Hamlet." 

[E. M. S., London.] 

Whioh way I fly is hell; myself am hell. 

Milton. 

[L. P., Manchester.] 

Uncanopied sleep is flying from field and tree. 

Robert Bridget. 

[H. H., London.] 

Earth's crammed with heaven, and every living bosh aflame 
with God.— Browning. 

[F. H. M., Brighton ] 
To see a world in a grain of sand. 

William Blake. 

[W. A. a, Sale.] 

God made the country, and man made the town. 

Ganger. 

[N. S, Stratford-on-Avon.] 
The end crowns all. 

“ Troilus and Oretrida." 

[G. N„ Clifton.] 

Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 

Wordsworth. 

[G. D., Horley,] 

New Presbyter is bat old Priest writ large. 

Milton. 

[M. L. B., Tiverton.] 

I sat stone still, let time ran over me. 

Brotoning. 

[A. E. C., Brighton.] 

Brave victor-victim of thy country’s war. 

Laurie Magnus. 

[E. J. P., Alton.] 

Faultily faultless, icily regular, splendidly null. 

Tennyson. 

[P. S., HulL] 

Offence’s gilded hand may shove by justice. 

“ Hamlet.” 

[S. W., Cathcart.] 

The umplumbed, salt, estranging sea. 

Matthew Arnold. 

[G. A. F., London.] 

But the jingling of the guinea helps the hurt that Honour feels. 

Tennyson. 

[F. R. C., London.] 

Let thd great world spin for ever down the ringing grooves of 
change.— Tennyson. 

[F. W., Oxford.] 

Came that “ Ave atque Vale ” of the Poet’s hopeless woe. 

Tennyson. 

[A. H. W., Westward Ho!] 
And faith unfaithful kept him falsely true. 

Tennyson. 

[T. C., Buxted.] 

They have ridden the low moon out of the sky, their hoofs drum up 
the dawn.— Kipling. 

[D. C. M., Nairn.] 

0 the pity of it! 

“ Othello." 

[G. H. S., Glasgow.] 

The still sad music of humanity.* 

Wordsworth. 

[ J. P., Fenton 


M. H. L., Sheffield ; G. M. P., Birmingham; E. W„ London; 
W. F. K., Dublin ; H. P. R., Bath ; J. A. F„ Didoot; W. S, Car- 
munnock ; E. S. H., Bradford ; J. M., Holy wood ; E. H., Ledbury ; 

S. C., Nottingham ; B. G., Barnsley ; E. G. B., Liverpool; S. A., 
Stoke-on-Trent; A. C., Edinburgh ; J. D. A., London ; E. H., 
Chepstow ; H. H.. Edgbaston ; E. C. M. D., Creditor,; M. P. H., 
Hanwell; J. J. P., Oswestry; U. A., Brooklanda j G. S. B., 
London; B. A,, Brooklanda; M. A. 0., Cambridge; E. B., 
Worcester Park: A. R., York; E. 8.. London; H. L., Preet- 
wich; J. G„ London ; G. L H., Ilford: R. N, Cambridge; 

T. B., Salisbury ; M. B. M., Dublin ; E. G. S., Ilford ; E. B., 
Liverpool; R. J. W, London ; J. H. S.. London; J. W., 
Worcester ; H. A. E., Oxford ; C. M., Cardiff ; E. E. T., Settrington ; 

G. E. M., London ; S. C., Brighton ; H. Z. S., Aberdeen ; H. G. H., 
Ruswarp ; B. A. B., London; C. M. W., Meltham ; W. E. W., 
Hawick; H. L„ Cardiff; M. C.. London ; R. H. F., Orpington ; 
J. R, Hythe ; G., Reigate; J. P. J, Little Sutton; M. F. O'M, 
Folkestone; W. R. E., London ; P. L. C., Bishopstown ; P. A. K. t 
Aberdeen ; J. M., Cathcart; J. W. W., Cardiff; W. M. R., Man¬ 
chester : D. S., Glasgow; L. M. W., London; T. H. K, Wallasey ; 
J. W. F., London; A R B„ Great Malvern ; H. A. M„ London ; 

H. T. F., Cambridge; R. F. MoC., Whitby; and A. G. K., Harrow. 

N.B.—Owing to an oversight the prise was given last week to a 
competitor whose specimen transgressed the rule limiting selections 
to eight lines. We have therefore decided also to award a guinea 
to the competitor whose contribution was the best of those that 
adhered to the conditions. We have selected the following passage, 
from Mr. Davidson’s Ballad of a A'un, chosen by Mr. J. D. Anderson, 
17, Blakesley-avenue, Ealiog ; 

The adventurous sun took Heaven by storm, 

Clouds scattered largesses of rain, 

The sounding cities, rich and warm, 

Smouldered and glittered in the plain. 

To Mr. Anderson a cheque has been posted. 


Competition No. 9 (New Series). 

In the Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson, which are reviewed else¬ 
where in this number, is a letter from Stevenson to Mr. Henley in 
whioh he enumerates several non-existent literary treasures that 
he would muoh like to discover. Among these is a fragment of 
Shakespeare’s Autobiography and a portion of an unfinished novel 
by Henry Fielding, entitled Solomon Orabb. In his letter Stevenson, 
by a fine effort of improvisation, dashed into an abstract of this 
imaginary work. Thus : 

“ I am enjoying Solomon Orabb extremely; Solomon's capital 
adventure with the two highwaymen and Squire Treoothiok and 
Parson Vanoe ; it is as good, I think, as anything in Joseph Andrews. 
I have just come to the part where the highwayman with the black 
patch over his eye has tricked poor Solomon into his place, and the 
squire and the parson are hearing the evidenoe. Parson Vance is 
splendid. How good, too, is old Mrs. Crabb and the coaBtguardsman 
in the third chapter, or her delightful quarrel with the sexton of 
Seaham ; Lord Conybeare is, surely, a little overdone ; but I don’t 
know either; he’s such damned fine sport. Do you like Sally 
Barnes ? I'm in love with her. Constable Muddon is as good as 
Dogberry and Verges put together ; when he takes Solomon to the 
cage, ana the highwayman gives him Solomon's own guinea for his 
pains, and kisses Mrs. Muddon, and just then up drives Lord 
Conybeare, and instead of helping Solomon, calls him all the 
rascals in Christendom— O. Henry Fielding, Henry Fielding ! Yet 
perhaps the scenes at Seaham are the best. But I’m bewildered 
among all these excellences.” 

We ask our readers this week to indulge in a similar feat of fancy 
and imagine themselves to be reading a newly-discovered story, or 
fragment of a story, by Jane Austen. For the most convincing 
abstract, more or less in the manner of the above extract, not 
exceeding 250 words, we offer a prize of a guinea. 


The conscious water saw its God, and blushed.* 

Orashaw. 

[M. N., Rath gar.] 

The very substance of the ambitious is merely the shadow of a dream. 

“ Hamlet." 

[G. R., Aberdeen.] 

Cover her face ; mine eyes dazzle; she died young. * 

Webster. 

[E. T. P., Streatham.] 

Replies reoeived also from : N. B„ Belfast; M. E. S„ London; 
R. N., Sunderland; C. F. F., Beading; L. M. W., Edinburgh; 


Rclbb, 

Answers, addressed "Literary Competition, The Academy, 43, 
Chanoery-lane, W.C.,” must reaoh us not later than the first post 
of Tuesday, November 21. Each answer must be accompanied by 
the coupon to be found in the second column of p. 584 or it oan- 
not enter into competition. Competitors sending more than one 
attempt at solution must aooompany each attempt with a separate 
coupon; otherwise the first only will be considered. We wish to 
impress on competitors that the task of examining replies is muoh 
facilitated when one side only of the paper is written upon. It is 
also important that names and addresses should always 1m given; 
we cannot oonsider anonymous answers. 
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New Books Received. 

\These note* on tons of the New Booh* of the week are 
preliminary to Review* that may follow .] 

The History of Lord Lytton’s Indian Administration. 

By Lady Betty Balfour. 

This is a family and official record, forming rather a history 
than a biography. It does not deal with Lora Lytton’s personal 
life in India, but with his acts and opinions. Lady Betty 
Balfour has aimed at an impartiality which should not revive 
“ the virulent party bitterness which perverted so much of the 
critiaism on Lord Lytton’s policy eighteen years ago, and 
which to this day has prevented it from receiving any measure 
of fair play." (Longmans. 18s.) 

A History of the British Army. 

By the Hon. J. W. Portescuk. 

This is a civilian’s history of the British Army, written to fill 
a gap which no military writer has filled. The author’s design 
is to bring the story down to the year 1870. The two 
volumes before us reach 1763, and two volumes will follow. 
Details of an antiquarian kind relating to dress, armament, 
and equipments are intentionally sacrificed to larger matters. 
(Macmillan A Co. 2 vols. 36s. net.) 

The Transvaal and the Boers. 

By W. E. Garrett Fisher. 

The earlier portions of this work appeared in 1896 under the 
above title, but they have been re-written, and the book is 
practically a new attempt to relate the history of the South 
African Republic and the Orange Free State, before they “ pass 
out of independent existence." (Chapman & Hall. 10s. 6d.) 


Greek Terracotta Statuettes. 


By C. A. Hutton. 


Memoirs of a Revolutionist. 


By P. Kropotkin. 


From the preface by George Brandes: “ The author of the 
autobiography before us is not preoccupied with his own 
capacities. . . . He is more anxious to give the psychology of 
his contemporaries than of himself ; ana one finds in his book 
the psychology of Russia: the official Russia and the masses 
underneath—Russia struggling forward and Russia stagnant.” 
(Smith, Elder & Co. 2 vol*. 21s.) 


“ So far, except in France, Greek statuettes have been chiefly 
treated from the archaeological standpoint, but the present 
publication is addressed to that wider public which, though not 
repelled by their archaeological interest, is mainly attracted by 
their (esthetic charm, and curious as to the circumstances under 
which they had their being, and the civilisation which they 
represent." The book is a slim quarto, well illustrated in 
colours from statuettes in the British Museum. (Seeley 
& Co. 7s. net.) 

Oliver Cromwell: His Life 

and Character. By Arthur Paterson. 

Cromwell is a subject on which the last word will not be 
said for a long time. Mr. Paterson boldly follows “ where 
Carlyle, Gardiner, and Firth have led." His object is pure 
biography: “ to give a narrative of the personal life, aims, and 
motives of this great Englishman ”; any “ history of the lime ” 
has been avoided. (Nisbet & Co. 10s. net.) 

Exploratio Evangelica. By Percy Gardner. 

A book for the thoughtful layman by a writer who has, in 
long years of quiet study, arrived at certain views in regard to 
the psychology and the history of religion, and who speaks for 
himself alone. In form it is a critical rather than a constructive 
treatise on the origin of Christianity; “ it may perhaps be com¬ 
pared to the operations which precede construction ... it is 
of the nature of Prolegomena.” (Black. 15s.) 

The Yangtze Valley and By Mrs. J. E. Bishop 

Beyond. (Isabella L. Bird). 

An important work by the author of Unbeaten Track* in 
Japan. Mrs. Bishop has been led to write down her im¬ 
pressions of the Yangtze Valley by the political movements of 
the last two years. Her journeys in this region were taken in 
1897. The book is profusely and admirably illustrated, and is 
dedicated by permission to Lord Salisbury. (Murray. 21s. 
net.) 

In addition to the above we have received: 

theological and biblical. 

Oaird (John), The Fundamental Idea of Christianity ... (Maclehose k Sons) 
Perowne (The Ven. T. T ), Cambridge Bible for Schools: The Proverbs. 


Lamb and Hazlitt. Edited by William Carew Hazlitt. „ (Unive™i^ i>TeM) 

Clarke (W. N.), Can I Believe m God the Father?.(T. A T. Clark) 3/0 


into this «hm volume M r Mazutt has put the information 
derived from a number of hitherto unpublished letters and 
documents relating to his grandfather, the essayist and critic. 
One item in the book, “ A Curious Historiette,” is a detailed 
acoount of the hoax played off on Hazlitt by Lamb and Josrph 
Hume when they circulated a report that Hazlitt had died by 
his own hand. The book fills up a few crannies in our know¬ 
ledge of Hazlitt and L«mb. (Mathews. 4s. 6<L net.) 

Jane Austen. By Walter Herbies Pollock. 

This is an essay in criticism rather than a biography. But 
Mr. Pollock takes up a few loose threads left by other 
biographers. His special work, however, is to relate Jane 
Austen’s literary work to that of her contemporaries, Madame 
D’Arblay, Miss Edgeworth, Miss Ferrier, and others. (Long¬ 
mans. 3s. 6d. net.) 


The Lewis Carroll 
Picture Book. 


Edited by 

Stuart Dodgson Collingwood. 


A literary and pictorial aftermath. We have reproductions 
of Lewis Carroll’s scattered pictures, some of the photographs 
he took in his study at Christ Church, also fragments of 
his “ Curiosa Mathematics," Oxford skits, and what not. 
(Unwin. 6s.) 


Ralph Fitch. 


By J. Horton Rylby. 


The East India Company and its men of mark have been the 
subjects of many books; but an earlier enterprise, the Levant 
Company, which took its rise at the dose of the sixteenth 
century, and its set of heroes, are in need of cdebration. This 
book fills the gap, and is particularly concerned with the 
adventures of Ralph Fitch, who had travelled across India 
bef our first trading expedition left Plymouth for the East 
Indies in 1591. (Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Giovanni Bellini. By Roger E. Fry. 

A careful monograph on the master. Mr. Fry has had valu¬ 
able assistance from painters and professors in Italy, and his 
collection of illustrations is adequate. (Unicom Press.) 


Clarke (W. N.), Can I Believe in God the Father?.(T. 4 T. Clark) 3/0 

Gilbert (G. H.), The Revelation of Jesus . (Macmillan) net 6/0 

Stroane (Annesley W.X Ecclesiastes; or, The Preacher.(Methuen) net 1/6 

POETRY, CRITICISM, AND BELLES LETTRE8. 

Dawson (W. J.), The Makers of Modem Prose.„... (Hodder) 6/0 

MQller (F. Max), 8acred Books of the Buddhists. Yol. II.(Frowde) 

Smith (C. Fox), Tne Foremost Trail .(Sampson Low) 

Chandler (F. Wadlelgh), Romances of Rogaery.(The Macmillan Co.) 8/6 

Cuthbertson (W.), By Shore and Wood .(Thin) 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Gould (R. F.), Military Lodges.(Gale k Polden) 6/0 

Hendry (Hamish), Majuba. .(Richards) 2>0 

Henderson (H. F.), Erskine of Llnlathen . fOliphant) 6/0 

Hulton (8. F.). The Primacy of England.(Blackwell) 6/0 

Callow (E.), From King Orry to Queen Victoria: a Short History of the 

Isle of Man.(Stock) 6/8 

Keane < Johnl, The Evolution of Geography .(Stanford) 6/0 

Collet (0. D.), History of the Taxes on Knowledge. 2 vols.(Unwin) 16/0 

Mitchell (J. Murrav), In Western India . (Douglas) 6/0 

Temple (Rt. Hon. Sir Riohard), The House of Commons.(Jonn Long) 3/6 

Africanus, The Transvaal Boers .(Marshall) 1/0 

Ki gsley (Mary H.), The Story of West Africa.•...(Marshall) 1/6 

Galloway ( W . J.), Advanoed Australia .(Methuen) 3/6 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Israels (Josef), Spain: the Story of a Journey. Translated by A. T. de 

Mattos.(Nimmo) net 12/6 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Feroald (J. 0.), Standard Intermediate School Dictionary. 

(Funk k Wsgnalls) 

Feroald (J. C.), Students’ Edition of a Standard Dictionary. 

(Funk k Wagnails) 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Graham (P. A.), The Revival of English Agriculture.(Jarrold) 3/6 

Henry (Prof. L. E.), Napoleon's War Maxims.(Gale k Polden) 6/0 

Holmes (Jessie), The Private Nurse.(Unwin) 8/6 

Tate (Louisa 8.), The Child’s Cookery Book.(Richards) 2/0 

Emerson (D. H.). Naturalistic Photography.(Dawbarn k Ward) 6'0 

Scholes (T. E. S.), The British Empire and Alliances.(Stock) 8/6 

Ross (Janet), Leaves from our Tuscan Kitchen; or, How to Cook 
Vegetables .(Dent) 

\* New Novel* are acknowledged elsewhere. 

Special cloth case* for binding the half-yearly volume of 
the Academy can be supplied for Is. each. The price of the 
bound half-yearly volume i* 8s. 9 d. Communication* should be 
addressed to the Publisher, 43, Chancery-lane. 
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S OTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT “ 

of LITERATURE. 

No. 591, juat published, for NOVEMBER. 

Contains the usual good 

SELECTION of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, including some on 
OCCULTISM, and some fresh REMAINDERS. 

- § 

Post free from Hehrt Fotherak A Co., Booksellers, 0 

140. Strand, W.C.; anil 37, Piccadilly, W. a 

W ILLIAMS * NOBGATE, ] 

1 MFOKTEB 8 or foreign books. 

14 , B«ui«tta Stren, Oowot Sudan. *>■ Sooth Fndvtsk St 
Edinburgh, oad 7. Brood Strut, Oxford. 

CATALOGUES poat tree on opvUoottoo. 

B AEDEKER’S & BADDELEY’S , 
TOURISTS - GUIDE BOOKS. 

How (nil; datnllod CATALOGUE lent poat (no on application. 

DULAU A 00., 87, Soho 8 uua*x. Lohpoh, W. 

B OOKS WANTED.-25s. eaoh offered for i 
- Lila of John Mytlon," lfBS-Oolljnii - “Wild Rod Doer," 1 
1882 -" Old Kngliah Squire." 1821—“ rrogreaa ol a Midehipman, 

laao_•• Shirley Deer Parlra,” 1987-“Tom Raw the GriBo," 1828 

_“Trial, (or Adult.IT," ? rola, 1781 -“ Warwickahlre Hunt, - 

1837—Freer*. *‘Inat Decade." 2 rola.. 1883—“Deaperatc 
Remediea." 3 rola, lSH- -- Pair o( Blue Brea,” 3 rola., 1873- 
“ Lorna Doone." 3 rola, 1889, Rue Boolu anppUed. State 
Wanta.—BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 

IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

■yrEWSPAPEBS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &c. 

IX -KING, SELL A RAIMON, Limited, hlgh-elaja 
Printers and Publishers, IS, Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet 
Street, E.O., hare specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines 
for printing illustrated or other Publications and specially-built 
Machines for fast folding and covering 8, 18 , 94, or U-pegc 
Journals at one operation, 

▲dvloe and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence 
New Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offloee free. Adver¬ 
tising and Publishing Departments oonduoted. 

Telephone 681*1. Telegraph “ Africanism, London." 

T7*0R sale.— six oil-paintings 

JP size about 42 in. by 38 in. Portraits of the Portuguese 
Royal Family, by .Jos* Felix da Costa.- For particulars apply 
to Vs. Hooton A Yates. 12 . Fenchurch Street. 

T YPE-WRITING promptly and accurately 

executed. lOd. per 1.000 words. — Address Miss G., 

93 , Canfield Gardens, N.W. 

T YPE-WRITING promptly and aocurateh 
done. lOd. per 1,000 words. Simples and references. 
Multi-Copies.—Address, Miss E. M., 18, Mortimer Crescent, N.W 

L ITERARY RESEARCH. —a Gentleman 

experienced In Literary Work, and who has aooess to the 
British Museum Reading Room, is open to arrange with 
Author or any person requiring assistance in Literary Re¬ 
search, or in seeing Work through the Press. Translation' 
undertaken from Frenoh, Italian, or Spanish. — Apply, bj 
otter, to D. C. Dallas, 151, Strand, London, W . 

ESTABLISHED 1881. 

B IRKBECK BANK, 
Southampton Buildings, Chanoery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNT8, on the mini¬ 
mum monthly balances, when not drawn below £ 100 . 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAYINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums 
on deposit and allows Interest monthly on each oompleted £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
roa two ornrxAs rxa month. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
roa nvs shillings ram month. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. i 


G ENTLEMAN (Young), Harrow, B.A. 

Hilliol Coll., Oxford, with npiUl to invert. I, dedrou, 
of entering iota PinTNEfeslIIP ft PUBLISHING FIRM. 
—Apply John Mknzies & Co., 12, Hanover Street, Edinburgh. 

R oyal Indian engineering 

COLLEGE, Cooper's mil, Staines. 

The Course of 8tudy is arranged to fit an Engineer for em¬ 
ployment in Europe. India, and ths Colonies. About 40 
Student* will be admitted in September, 1900. The Secretary 
of State will offer them for Com petition-Twelve Appointments 
as Assistant Engineers in the Publio Works pe^rtmert, and 
Four Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Telegraphs Department, O^e In the Accountants Bran oh 
P.W.D., and One in the Traffic Department Indian State 
Railway.-For particulars apply to Secretary at College. 

tondon library, 

1-J ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, S.W. 

P.TmOK—H.R.H. THE FRINGE OF WALES, K.O. 
PawDnrr—LESLIE STEPHEN, Ek). 


Tiuitim _Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, Right Hon. 

Sir JOHN LUBBOCK. Bart., M.P., Right lion. EARL of 
ROSEBERY. 

The Library oontains about 900,000 Volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in Various Languages. Subscription. £3 
& year: Life-Membership, acoording to age. Fifteen Volumes 
are allowed to Country and Ten to Town Members. Reading 
Room Open till half-past 6. CATALOGUE, Fifth Edition, 
2 Toll., royal 8vo, price 21a; to Members, 18s. 

C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT. LL.D.. 

Secretary and Librarian. 


MUDIB’S LIBRARY 

(LIMITED). 

SUBSCRIPTIONS for 3 Months, 6 Months, 
and 12 Months 

OAK BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 


THE BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS 
of the SEASON ARE NOW in 
CIRCULATION. 

Prospectuses of Terms free on application. 

BOOK RATiE DEPARTMENT. 

Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always ON SALE 
(Second Hand). Also a Urge Selection of 

BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 

BUITABLE FOR 

BIRTH DAT AND WEDDING 
PRESENTS. 


80 to $4, NEW OXFORD STREET; 

M, Brompton Road, S.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., London ; 

And at 10-12, Barton Arcade, Mxxchxstxi. 


“THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 

New Series. No. 9 

All reader* attempting this week'* 
Competition (described fully on page 
582) mutt out out this Coupon 
and enclose it with their reply. 


SELECTIONS FROM 

ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD’S 

PUBLICATIONS. 

WORKS BY DR. MACLAREN. 

Crown 8vo, cloth board*, price Ss. each, poat free. 

THE BEATITUDES, and other Sermons. 

'• An excellent expneition of the Beatitudes .... full 
of thought and knowledge and poww.” 

British ” tetay. 

CHRIST’S “MUSTS,” and other Ser¬ 

mons. ... , 

'•Felicitous exposition, rugged, intense eloqnence, 
and beautiful illustration. -- — Word and Work. 

•• Forcible, clear, gracious, and suggestive.' 

Presbyterian. 

THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. 

«' They show the Fame wonderful fertility of apt and 
beautirul illustration*, the same exquisite use of 
language, the same direct heart-searching power 
which we are accustomed to flDd in all Dr. Mac)&ren*a 
works.”— Christian World Pu'pit. 

THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 

Sermons. 

“ The several sermons contained in this volume are 
replete with a keen spiritual insight, combined with 
an aptness of illustration and beanty of diction which 
cannot fail to both impress and charm the reader.” 

Methodist Times. 

PAUL’S PRAYERS, and other Sermons. 

“They are plain enough to be understood by the 
unlearned, and yet have sufficient richness and 
cogency to attract the most cultivated.** 

New York Observer . 

THE HOLY of HOLIES. A Series of 

Sermons on the 14th, 16th, and 16th Chapters of 
the Gospel by John. 

“ No British preacher has unfolded this portion of 
Scripturo in a more scholarly style.” 

North British Daily Mail. 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. 

«« Distinguished by the finest scholarship and moat 
exquisite literary finish.' 1 '-Christian Leader. 

down 8vo, cloth boards, price 3s. 6d., post free. 

ILLUSTRATIONS from the SERMONS 

of ALEXANDER MACLAREN. D.D. Edited 
and Selected by JAMES HENRY MARTYN. 
Containing over 6C0 beautiful and suggestive 
illustrations. With a Textual Index and Alpha¬ 
betical List of Subjects. 

Just Published. Crown 8vo, 2s. 9d. 

“THINGS THAT ARE MADE.” Devo¬ 
tional Meditations in the Haunts of Nature. By 
Rev. A. J. BAMFORD. B.A., of Royton. 

The Freeman says: “Preachers and teaohers will 
f.nd in them many helpful euggeslions.” 

The Glasgow Brr.ld says: “Tiey will probably 
interest and instruct many who would an ordinary 
sermon flee.” 

Now Ready, Second Edition, crown Svo, cloth boards. 
Is. 6d„ post free. 

THE CHARTER of the CHURCH. Lec¬ 
tures on the Scriptual Principle of Nonconformity. 
By P. T. FOltSYTH, M.A., D.D. 

“Explains the position of religious dissent with 
great force and eloquence Manchester Guardian. 

•• Nothing could be more timely than these learned 
and Buggestive lectures.”— Christian World. 

Twenty-first Thousand. Limp cloth, price 6d„ 
t post free. 

OUR PRINCIPLES: a Congregations list 

Church Manual. By G. B. JOHNSON. 

Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
price Is. 6d., post free. 

THE CONDUCT of PUBLIC MEETINGS. 

By J. HUNT COOKE. A Cloar and Concise 
Manual for all Public Speakers. 

Just Published. Post Svo, cloth, with Portraits, 
price 6a. post free. 

WELSHMEN in ENGLISH PULPITS ; or. 

Sermons by English Congregational Ministers 
from Wales. With Introduction bv Rev. 
CHARLES A. BERRY, D.D. Edited by Rev. 
DANIEL WATERS. 

The Expository Times says: “ And here we have 
thirty excellent portraits of prominent and eloquent 
Congregational nreachers, with their thirty sermona, 
and the price is but a few shillings.” 

London : 

ALEXANDER & 8HEPHEARD, Ltd., 

21 and 22, Furnival Street, Holborn, W.C. 
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W. THACKER & CO. 

LAYS of IND. By Aliph Oheem. 

Tenth Edition. With 70 IllnstratioT s. Comic. 
■ati'icAl, ax.il descriptive poems, illustrative of 
Indian Life. 6s. 

THE TRIBES on MY FRONTIER. 

An Indian Naturalist’s Foreign Policy. By EH A. 
With 50 Illustrations, »y F. C. Macrae. Sixth 
Edition. C s. 

BEHIND the BUNGALOW. By 

EH A, Author of “The Tribes on My Frontier." 
With 43 mustra»ions by the same Artist. Fifth 
Edition. 6s. 


MESSRS. GARDNER, DARTON & CO.’S LIST. 


A NEW WOBK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ADMIRALS ALL. 1 

STORIES FROM FROISSART. 

By HENRY NEWBOLT, 

Illustrated by Gordon Browne, B.I. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 8?. 

A THRILLING BOOK BY A NEW WRITER. 

I LIVED AS I LISTED. 

By ALFRED L. MAITLAND. 


TWENTY ONE DAY8 in INDIA. 

Being the Tour of Sri Ali Baba, K.C.B. By 
GEORGE AB1RIGH MACKAY. 8ix*b and en¬ 
larged Edition. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 

clotb, 0e. 

A NATURALI8T on the PROWL. 

By EHA, A uthor of “ The Tribes on My Frontier," 
“ Behind the Bud galow." Second Edition. 6s. 

ECHOES from OLD CALCUTTA. 

By H. E. BU8TEEU. M.D., C.I.E. Third Edition. 
Enlarged and Illustrated. Post 8vo, 7a fd. 

A HANDBOOK of INDIAN FERNS. 

By Colonel B. H. BEDDOME, F.L 8., late Con- 
rervator of Forests, Madras;* Authi r of “The 
Ferns of British India," “ The Ferns of South*rn 
India." 300 Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. 12s.fd. 

FIRMINOER’S MANUAL of 

GARDENING for INDIA. A New Edition, 
thoroughly Revised and Re-written. Whh many 
Illustrations. By H. ST. J. JACKSON. Imperial 
16mo, 15s. 

THACKER’S INDIAN DIREO- 

TORY, ANNUAL, embraces every detail. Com¬ 
mercial, Official, Social, &c., of the who’e of 
British Irdia and tl e Native States. With Map. 
36s. 

THACKER’S MAP of INDIA, with 

Inset Physical Mars, Sketch Plans of Calcut'a, 
Bombay, and Madras. Edited by J. G. BAR¬ 
THOLOMEW. Corrected to present date, with 
Railways, Pollt ; cal Changes, and an Index of 
10,000 Names, being every place mentioned in 
“ Hunter’s Imperial Gazetteer." In book form, 
7s. 0d. 

LARGE GAME SHOOTING in N. 

and C. INDIA, THIBET, and HIMALAYAS. By 
Brigadier-General ALEX. A. A. KIN LOCH. 4tn. 
36 Plates and Map. Third Edition, Enlarged, 42s. 

NATURAL HISTORY of the MAM- 

MALIA of INDIA. By B. A. 8TERNDALE. 
F. R.Z.S. 170 Illustrations. Square lflmo, 12s. 6d. 

SEONEE: A Tale of Indian Adven- 

ture. 36 Illustrations. By R. A. 8TERNDALE. 
A Book of Field Sports in Cex.tral India. Second 
Cheaper Edition. 8s. 6d. 

A SUMMER in HIGH ASIA. A 

summer ramble t> rough Baltistan and Ladakh. 
By Capt. F. E. S. ADAIR date Rifle Brigade). 
With a Chapter on Central Asian Trade by Capt. 
8. H. GODFREY. Illustrated, and a Map of the 
Route. Medium 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. Pd. net. 

BULLET and SHOT in INDIAN 

FOREST, PI AIN, and HILL. With Hin's to 
Beginners of Indian Shooting. By C. E. M. 
RUSSELL, late Senior Deputy Conservator of 
Forests, Mysore Seivico. Demy 8to, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

THE ROD in INDIA Being Hints 

how to obtain Sport, with Remarks on tl e Natural 
History of Fish and their Culture. By H. S. 
THOMAS, F.L.8. Thiid Edition, Revised. With 
Numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 15s. 

USEFUL HINTS to YOUNG 

SHIKARIS on the GUN and RIFLE. By “The 
Little Old Bear.” Crown 8vo. Second Edition. 

THE SPORTSMAN’S MANUAL in 

QUEST of GAME in KULLU, IAHOUL. aud 
LADAK, to the TSO MORARI LAKES. With 9 
Maj.s. By Lieut.-Col R. H. TYACKE, late H.M.’s 
08th and 34th Regiments. Fcap. 8vo, Gs. 


With Etched Title-Page and Frontispiece from drawings by A. G. Walker Crown 8vo, cloth, 0s. 

SECOND EDITION , WITH ADDITIONAL RHYMES AND ILLUSTRATION a. 

NATIONAL RHYMES OF THE NURSERY. 

With Introduction by GEORGE SAINT8BURY, Illustrated by Gordon Browne, R.I. Large 
crown fvo, cloth boards, gilt top, 0s. 

“The pretrest and mo.t complete collection."— Westminster Gazette. 

“ It is impossible to praise the volume too highly.”— Black and White . 


VOL. I. NOW READY. 

THE SUN-CHILDREN’S BUDGET. 

Edited by FH(EBE ALLEN and Dr. HENRY W. GODFREY. Containing contributions by the 
Rev. Hugh Mscmi lan, Mrs. Earle, Rosalind Northcnte. Julius H. E. Vines, F. G. Heath, Lizzie 
Dess, M. Grenfell, and others. With Illustrations of Plant LiM. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 

JU8T PUBLISHED. 

A NOBODY’S SCRAP BOOK. 

By the popular Author and Artist of “Nonsense for Somebody, Anybody, or Everj'body, 
particularly the Baby Body.” Printed in colours, folio, illustrated boards, 3s. 6d. 

THE NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THREE GIRLS IN A FLAT." 

MARGET AT THE MANSE. 

By ETHEL F. HEDDLE. Illustrated by Gordon Browne, R.I. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 8s. 

NOW READY. 

COURAGE. 

By I8MAY THORN. Illustrated by Gordon Browie. Square 16mo, cloth, 2s. Uniform with ths 
same Author's other volumes: “Quite Unexpected," "Geoff and Jim,” “Captain Geoff," “A 
Flock ol Four,” and “Jim.” 

THE MOST POPULAR OF ANNUALS. 

CHATTERBOX. 

Edited by the Rev. J. ER8KINE CLARKE, M.A. New Volume, now ready, 8s. and 6s., 418 large 
pages, 12 Coloured Plates, and over 200 Engravings. Now ready. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

CHICKABIDDY STORIES. 

By EDMUND MITCHELL. With Numerous Illustrations by Norman H. Hardy. Fancy clot* 
boards, 2s. 6d. 

NEW VOLUME NOW READY. 

THE PRIZE. FOR BOYS AND GIRLS FOR 1899. 

Thirteen beautiful Coloured Plates, besides Engravings. Paper, Is. 2d.; paper boards, Is. 6d.; 
cloth 2s.; cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. This popular magazine is published monthly, price Id. 


SUNDAY. READING FOR THE YOUNG. 3s. 

Illustrated paper boards; 6s. cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges. New Volume now ready. 416 
large pages and over 240 original Illustrations. 

“ We can imagine nothing better calculated to encourage reasonable Sunday observance in the sebool- 

r00 “ Sttnday^Tan old favourite,' and is as good as ever.”—Pall Uall Gazette. 

“ The difficult problem of Sunday reading is solved in these pages.' —Spectator. 

AN IMPORTANT ADDITION TO THE 8TUDY OF BIRD LIFE BY A 
WELL-KNOWN WRITER. 

WONDERS OF THE BIRD WORLD. 

B V Dr R BOWDLER SHARPE. With numerous Illustrations by A. T. Elvres. Beautifully printed 
on superfine paper. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 

"Dr Sharpe is as Parntd as man mav need wish to 1 e, and as entertaming as the trost brilliant 
of conversationalists .The wl ole book is delightful, and every page is readable.”— .'our, fry Life. 

STORIES FROM THE FAERIE QUEENE. 

By MARY MACLEOD. With Introduction by Professor Halos. Drawings hy A. G. Walker, 
8oulptcr. Large crown 6vo, cloth, gilt top, Os, 

“Without exception the most admirable bcok of the kind which wc have seen. The talcs themselves 
from Spenser's inimital le allegory are daintily and vividly told, and the glamour of the o.d romanco rests 

on MTPtme^ne passing page.The book is beautifully produced, and ought to tatisfy the most 

fastidious and exacting taste ,Leeds Mercury. 


W. THACKER & CO , 2, Creed Lane, London, 


Lor don: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & 10. 
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MESSRS. NELSON’S NEW BOOKS sir john millais* 


Complete List post free on application. 

•• A MIRACLE OP VALUE." 

“A TRIUMPH OP PUBLISHING.” 

“ THE IDEAL EDITION OP DICKENS.” 

MFW Dlekans Pocket Edition. 

Thackeray Pocket Kdtn. 

OEUTIIDV Printed in VERT LARGE 
Util I IIllT TYPE on tbinnest INDIA 
PAPER, each Volume complete, 

LIBRARY. HALF an &cd 

NOW READY. 

PICKWICK PAPERS. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 

OLIVER TWIST and SKETCHES by 

BOZ. In 1 vol. 

VANITY FAIR. 

PENDENNIS. 

Others Publishing Monthly. 

Prospectus on application. 

“ It will be & distinct boon to readers, and will to a large 
extent supersede the more bulky editions now in use. A most 
excellent plan for meeting the wants of the publio,” 

... Atkenaum. 

It is impossible to conceive of anything better.”— JVsic Age. 
“ A perfect marvel of condensation, without tbe sacrifice of a 
single advantage .Weekly Dispatch. 

Prices: cloth, 2s. net; leather, 2s. 0d. not and 3s. net. 


NEW BIOGRAPHICAL WORK BY DR. GEORGE SMITU. 

TWELVE PIONEER MISSIONARIES. 

ftr GEORGE SMITH, O.LE„ LL.I)., F.R.G.S., F.B.&8 
With Portrait, and other Illiutrationi. Hem; 8ro, cloth 
extra, 7a ad._ _ 

JESUS, the CARPENTER of NAZ ARETH. 

By ROBERT BIRD. A New Illustrated Edition of thll 
Popular Work With lae Illiutrationi by the loading Bible 
' Artlita Royal 4to, cloth extra, 6a 


THE COURTEOUS KNIGHT, and other 

Tales fmm Spenser and Malory. By E. EDWARD80N. 
Edition de Luxe, on Antique Paper. Illustrated by Robert 
Hope. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

THE HEIR of HASC0M8K HALL. New 

Historical Tale by E. EVERETT-GREEN, Author of 
“ French and English," Ac. Illustrated bv Ernest Prater. 
Crown 8vo, bevelled boards, cloth extra, gilt top, 5s. 

A CAPTAIN of IRREGULARS : a Stir- 

ring Tale of War and Adventure in Obili. By HERBERT 
HAYEN8. Author of “In the Grip of the Spaniards,” Ac. 
Illustrated by Sidney Paget. Crown 8yo, bevelled boards, 
cloth extra, gilt top, 8s. 

A VANISHED NATION. By "Herbert 

HAVENS. Illiutrated by W. B. Wollen, R.I. Crown Svo, 
bevelled bjards, cloth extra, gilt top, Ss. 

A DAUGRTER of FRANCE. By Eliza F. 

POLLARD. Illustrated by W. Rainey, R.I Crown 8to, 
doth extra, 8s. _ 

TREFOIL: th« Story of a Girls 7 Society. 

B» MARGARET P. MACDONALD Illustrated by W.H. 
M irgetson. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 6d. 

MOBSLEY’S ’MOHICANS I a Tale of Two 

Pi HAROLD AVERY. Author of "The Triple 
Alliance. *<x Illustrated by J. II. Bacon. Crown Sro, 
cloth extra, 3». 6d. 

PRISCILLA: a Story for Girls. Bv 

E. EVERETT-GREEN and II. LOUISE BEDFORD. 
Illustrated by J H, Bacon. Crow n wvo. cloth extra, 3 s. «J. 

THE Fallow WHO WON; a Tale of 

aphpol Life. By ANDREW HOME. Illustrated by 
Emily Cook- C'rowo Bio, cljth extra. 6d. _ 

TOM GRAHAM. V.C.: a Tale of the 

Afghan War By WILLIAM JOHNSTON. Illustrated 
bv George Soper. Post H vo. cloth ex t r a, 3s. «d 

HAVELOK the DANE : a Legend of Old 

Grimsby and Lincoln. By C. W, WHISTLER. Ulus- 
trated by W. H. Ma/getson. Crown 8vo, cl th extra, 3 s. fid. 

THE CHILDREN’S HOUR. By Mrs. 

MOLESW ORTH. With ll' Coloured Plates and many 
Bla ck-an<MV lute V ignettes. Crown hvo, 2s. 6 d 

PHIL and I. By Paul Blake. Illus- 

trated by^G. 8oper. Post 8vo. c'oth extra, 2s fid. 

3LIND LOYALTY. A Sequel to “Our 

Vow." By E. I, HAVERFIELU. iTlustraterL Post Svo, 
cloth extr a. 2 -, fid. 

IN LIONLAND : the Story of Livinfir- 
THE TWIN CASTAWAYS By E. Har- 

^Th^Vanishcd V.uhl/ 

A H°??n Y HERITAGE. By K M. Esdv 

JI ustrated by Percy Tarrant. Post 8vo. cloth extia, Sr. <-d. 

THOMAS NELSON & PONS, 

35 «nd 30, Paternoster Row, London, E.C.: 
Parkaide, Edinburgh; and New York. 


Famous Picture, “ The Minuet,’* is reproduced as the 
Fontispiece of the 

LEISURE HOUR for December. 


THE QUEEN’S BRONZES 
at WINDSOR. 

Beautifully Illustrated. See the 

LEISURE HOUR for December. 

FOR CHILDREN’S PARTIES 
at CHRISTMAS. 

Bee Games and Pastimes in the 

LEISURE HOUR for December. 

MARY KERNAHAN 

Contributes a complete Christmas Story to the 
LEISURE HOUR for December. 

THE “JOHN RYLANDS” 
LIBRARY. 

By Dr. S. G. GREEN. See the 

LETSURE HO JR for December. 

The fine drawings for this article were specially made 
by Mr. Stuart H. Scott. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 

An interesting chapter in South African History, 
with Illastra!ions, appears in the 

LEISURE HOUR for December. 


HOUSING the POOR. 

See the powerful article by Alderman FLEMING 
WILLIAMS in the 

LEISURE HOUR for December. 


SCIENCE NOTES 

Are a leading feature of the 

LEISURE HOUR for December. 


THE LEISURE HOUR 

EISTEDDFOD. 
THE LEISURE HOUR 

EISTEDDFOD. 
THE LEISURE HOUR 

EISTEDDFOD. 

£40 

OFFERED in PRIZE3 for COMPETITIONS 
in 

Essays, Ches?, Music, Painting, Needlework, Ac. 
See the 

LEISURE HOUR for December. 
Now Ready. Price Cd. 

Published at 

56, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, 
And Sold everywhere. 


Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a GREAT CLIMBER. 

FROM the ALPS to the ANDES. 

By MATTIA8 ZURBRIGGEN. Fully Illustrated, Cloth, 
10 s. 6d. net 

This la th® life of the most famous living climber and guide 
in the world. He vu the first to climb Aooncagua, ana lias 
made remarkable first ascents in the Himalaya and the Alp® of 
New Zeala nd.___ 

THE AUTHOR OF “ALICE IN WONDERLAND ” 
CHEAP EDITION OF HIS “LIFE." 

THE LIFE and LETTERS or LEWIS 

CARROLL. By hi® Nephew, S. D. COLLING WOOD. 
__With many Illust ations. Cloth, 3a 6d. 



A BOOK FOR THE TIMES. 

SOUTH AFRICA. (Story of the 

Kl.flnn. flarin. I D,. fIDA XI /. I f T *%,r.w... . . 


"A BOOK TO BE READ.” 

IN DWARFLAND and CANNIBAL 

KEEN A WAY. But With 6 Map. aXiJior 150 IIIuxSa- 
tious. Cloth, ail. net. 

‘ Mr. Lloyd’® sketch of the pigmies* striking personalities and 
way® add® much to the little we already know of them... .The 
photographs are altogether charming and materially help in 
bringing the realities of a wonderful oontinent before us." 
_____ Itaily Teleg raph. 

SOME MUSIC-HALL FAVOURITES. 

THE -‘HALLS” A Collection of 

Portrait, of Eminent Mullo-Hxll Portonnore. Drawn in 
J!' 1 ;'® Colour, by Section Clark. With an Introduction by 
U *Klir . (iA n oLr., 6s. net. 

A NEW BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 

THE TREASURE SEEKERS By 

E.NESBIT. With many Illustrations by Gordon Browne 
and Lewi® Baumer. Ill Dec >rated Cover, and also in 
Unwin® Green Cloth Library. 8*. 

“ Of all the children’s stories ever written this should rank as 
first favourite. Full of fun and adventure, told with humour 
and a marvellous knowledge of childhood....no child of any 
age will weary of reading it. There is not a dull page from 
beginning to end, and the illustrations are admirable.” 

__ Hirmingham Daily QasstU. 

39th Thousand. 

THE RAIDERS. By S. R. Crockett, 

A,“(i°T.P f " Th8 Lil,c Bunbonnet- Ac. (Unwin', Green 
Cloth Library ) 6-i. __ 

_. newspapers became cheap. 

TAXES on KNOWLEDGE: the Story 

of their Origin and Repeab 
By COLLET DOBSON COLLET. 

With an Introduction by 
GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE- 
Large crown Svo, 2 vols., 18a 

Mr. UNWIX i c.V send his Autumn Announcement List to any 
Aldose Vo ft- free on A p pl catio n. 

London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 

11, Paternoster Buildings, E.O. 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S 

PUBLICATIONS. 


PRE-RAPHAELITE DIARIES and 

LETTEB8. 

Ford Madox 
WILLIAM MICHAEL 
Prico 6». 

THE WONDER WORKERS: a Dream of 

Holy Flowers. By A. O’D. BARTHOLRYN8. Illustrated by 5 Full-page 
Picture* in Colour, and 6 Half-tone Picture* drawn especially for this 
work by Del*poor Downing. In 1 vol., crown 4to, extra cloth. Price fl*. 

THE PINK HEN: a Fairy Tale for 

Children By CUTHBKRT 8PUBLINO. With 14 ninetmOon* by 
Duncan Tate. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, gilt edge*. Price 8*. fld. 

THE LEGEND of the CHRISTMAS ROSE. 

By A. O’D. BARTHOLSYN8. nio*tr»ted by Dolnpoer Downing. In 
1 vol., 4to, with Special Cover, lithographed in 0 colours. Pnoe 2s. od. 

AN IDLER in OLD FRANCE. By Tighe 

HOPKINS, Author of "The Dungeons of Old Parts,” " NeU Haffomlen,” 
Ac. In 1 vol., crown 8vo. Prico 6*. 

NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
THE FORSAKEN WAY: a Romance. By 

PHILIP LAFARGUB, Author of "Stephen Brent,” “The Salt of the 
Earth,” Ac. One vol, crown 8vo. 8e. 

A KISS for a KINGDOM ; or a Venture 

in Vanity. By BERNARD HAMPTON, Author of “ The Litfht.” In 
1 vol., crown 8vo. Price 6s. 

TRICKS and TRIAL8. By Christabel 

COI.BRIDGE, Author of “The Main Chance,” "Waynflete,” Ac. On*, 
vol., crown 8vo. Prico Ba. 

RISING FORTUNES : The Story of a 

Man’s Beginnings. Bv JOHN OXENHAM, Author of ” God’e Prisoner,” 
Ac. One vol., crown 8vo. Price 6e. 

THE LORD of the HARVE8T. By M. 

BETHAM-EDWARDS, Author of " A Storm-rent Sky,” “ Kitty,” “ Dr. 
Jacob." One vol., crown 8vo. Price 6s. 

THE PORT GUARD SHIP: a Romance of 

the Modern Nary. By FRED T. JANE, Author of “ Blake of the 
Rattlesnake," " His Lordship the Paesen and Wo, Ac. One vol., 
crown 8vo. Price 6s. 

AY L WIN. By Theodore Watts-Dunton, 

Author of “ The Coming of Love,” “ Rhona BosweU’s Story.” In I 
vol., crown 8vo, gilt top. 6s. 

THE SECOND THOUGHTS of an IDLE 

FELLOW. By JEROME K. JEROME, Author of*' Three Men in a 
Boat,” ‘Idle Thought* of an Idle Fellow,” Ac. In 1 vol., crown 8vo. 
Price 8s. 6d. 


EDNA LYALL’S NOVELS. 

Each :'n l Ti L, crown 8vo. Prico 8e. 

DONOVAN. I WE TWO. I KNIGHT ERRANT. 

IN THE OOLDEN DAYS, i WON BY WAITING. 

TO RIGHT THE WRONG. I A HARDY NORSEMAN. 


SALTED WITH FIRE. By George Mac- 

DONAI.D, LL.D-, Author of "Robert Falconer," “Sir Gtbbie,” Ac. 
1 vol. C». 

By the tame Author. ^Each in 1 vol., crown 8vo, with Frontispiece. Price 6s. 


DAVID ELGINBROD. 
ROBERT FALCONER. 


ALEC FORBES. 
SIR GIBBIE. 


BEATRICE WHITBY’S NOVELS. 


Each in 1 vol., crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

, HE AWAKENING OF MARY FENWICK’S 
MARY FENWICK. 

PART OF THE PROPERTY. 

A MATTER OF SKILL, and 
other Stories. i 


DAUGHTER. 
IN THE SUNTIME 

OF HER YOUTH. 
ONE REASON WHY. 
SUNSET. 


BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY. 


PROSE. 

SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 

APPRECIATIONS and ad¬ 
dresses. Br LORD ROSEBERY. 
With Portrait. Crown .to, ta net. 

GEORGE MEREDITH: some 

Characteristics. Br RICHARD LE 
QALLIENNE. With a Bibliography 
(much Enlarged) by JOHN LANE. 
Portrait, Ac. Crowu 8vo, 5s net. 

1 New Recited Edition. 

THE REAL MALAY: Pen 

Pictures. By flit PRANK 8WETTEN- 
IIAM. K.C.M.O., Author of “MaUy 
Hketches," “ Unaddressed Letters,” Ac. 
Crown 8to, 6s. 

THE EXPANSION of WEST¬ 
ERN IDEALS and the WORLD'S 
PEACE. By CHARLES WALDSTEIN, 
Slade Protestor at Cambridge University. 
Fcap. 8vo, 3 s. 6 d. 

THE LAND of CONTRASTS: 

a Briton’s View of his American Kin. 
B j JAMES FULLARTON MU1R- 
IIBAD. Author of “Baedeker's Hand¬ 
books to Oreat Britain and United 
States.” Crown 8vo, 6s. net 

The DECAY of SENSIBILITY 

and other Essays and Sketches. By 
STEPHEN GWYNN, Author of “The 
Repentanoe of a Private Secretary." 
5a net. 

THE REFORMATION In 

ENGLAND. By 8. R MAITLAND, 
Author of “The Dark Age*." With an 
Introduction by A. W. HUTTON, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY of 

SELBORNE. By GILBERT WHITE. 
Edited by GRANT ALLEN. With up¬ 
wards of 200 Illustrations by EDMUND 
H. NEW. Uniform with “Waltou's 
Compleat ADgler." Fcap. 4to, 568 pages, 
bound in buckram, 2la net. 

NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 

THE OOLDEN AGE. By 

KENNETH GRAHAME, Author of 
" Dream Days,” “ Pagan Papers,” Ac. 
With 19 Full-Page Illustrations, 
numerous Ornaments, and a Cover 
Design by Maxfield Parrish. Pott 4to, 
6 a net. 

OUTSIDE the GARDEN. By 

HELEN MILMAN (Mra Caldwell 
Crovton). With 10 Full - Page, 25 
smaller Illustration* and a Cover Ibadan 
by Edmund II. New. Uniforn with “In 
the Garden of Peace,” by the same Author 
and Artist. Crown 8vo, 5a net. 


POETRY. 

PAOLO and FRANCESCA: a 

Flay. By STEPHEN PHILLIPS, 
Crown 8ro, 41. 3d. net. [itaarfy Dee. 1. 

OSBERN and URSYNE: a 

Drama in Three Acte. By JOHN 
OLIVER HOBBES. 3a 3d. net. 

RUBA’YAT Of OMAR 

KIIAYAM. A Now Tronelatirn. By 
Mra. H. M. OADKLIj. With an Intro- 
auction by Dr. GARNETT, C.B. Crown 
8 vo, 5s. net. 

SATAN ABSOLVED : a Vie- 

toiian Mystery. By WILFRID 
SCAWEN BLUNT. With a Frontis- 

S iece in Photogravure after G. F. Watts, 
;.A. Pott 4to, buckram, 34 6d. nek 

FLORILEGIUM LATINUM. 

Translatlone into Iaittn Verae (Pro- 
Victorian Pootel. Edited by Rot. F. ST. 
JOHN THACKERAY and Her. E. D. 
STONE. Crown 8ro. 7a 3d. net. 

ENGLISH ELEGIES. By 

J. C. BAILEY (Bodley Antholorfee). 
Crown 8vo, 5a net. 

IN CAP and BELLS : a Book 

of Vvraea by OWEN SEAMAN. Author 
of "The Battle of the Bays." Foam 8vo, 
3 a 3d. net [fVerf tVeel. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

POEMS. By Matthew Arnold, 

With an Introduction by ARTHUR 
CHRISTOPHER BENSON, .and up¬ 
wards of 70 Illustrations and a Cover 
Design by Henry Ospovak Crown 8vo, 
bound in Imokram, gilt top, 6a nek 

SHAKESPEARE'S SONNETS. 

With 14 Illufetratlone and a Cover Deelgn 
by Henry Oepovat. Square 18mo. bound 
In buckram, 3a 3d. net. 


THE FIRST VOLUME OF 

" FLOWERS OF PARNASSUS." 

GRAY’S ELEGY, and ODE 

on a DISTANT PROSPECT of ETON 
COLLEGE. With 10 Drawing, to J.T. 
Friedenson. Demy 16mo, cloth, gilt top, 
la nek 

Other Volume t in preparation. 


THE EDUCATION of MR. 

PIPP. 80 Full-Page Cartoons, 40 of 
which are hitherto unpublished, uniform 
with “Sketches and Cartoon*’ Draw¬ 
ing*,” Ac. By C. DANA OIBSON. 
Oblong folio (12 in. by 18 In.}, 20a 


FOR THE NURSERY. 


London : HUtST k BLACKETT, Ltd., 13, Gt. Marlborough St., W. 


A HUNDRED FABLES of 

LA FONTAINE. With 100 Full-Page 
Illustration* Title-Page, Frontispiece, 
and Cover Design by Percy J. Billing- 
hursk Uniform with “ A Hundred 
Fables of iEsop." Fcap. 4to. 6a 

PIERRETTE: Fairy Stories* 

By HENRY DE VERB 8TACPOOLE. 
with 20 Full-Page Illustrations and 
Cover Design by Charles Robinson. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

JACK-OF-ALL-TRADES : a 

Book of Nonsense Verse. By J. J. 
BELL. With Illustrations and Cover 
by Charles Robinson. Uniform with “The 
New Noxh’s Ark." Fcap. 4to, 3a Od. 

GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. 

With upwards of 100 Illustrations and 
Cover by Herbert Cole. Large crown 
8 vo. rts. 


BLUEBEARD’S PICTURE 

BOOK. Containing Bluebeard. The 
Sleeping Beauty, ana Baby^s Own Alpha' 

Km* f V,m wit" *' 


__ ug neauiy, auu 

bet. Complete with End Paix5rs and 
Covers, together with Collective Titles. 
End Paper* Decorative cloth Cover, and 
newly written Preface by WALTRR 
' In Part* sej>arately, la each; 


newly wx 

CRANE.- 

in Volume, doth, 4s. fl 

THE OTHER SIDE of the 

SUN: Fairy Talea. By EVELYN 
SHARP. With 8 Full-Page Coloured 
Illustrations and a Cover Deaign by 
Nellie Syrett. Feep. 4to, 6r. 

THE SUITORS of APRILLE: 

a Fairy Tala Bv NORM AN G AR8TIN. 
With 20 Illustrations and a Cover Design 
by Charles Robinson. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, 3a 6d. 

A CHILD’S PRIMER of 

NATURAL HISTORY By OLIVER 
HER FORD. With 48 Illustrations by 
the Author. 4to, 4s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS. 


THE JUDGMENT of HELEN : 

a Novel. By THOMAS COBB. Author 
of “Mr. Passingham," "Carpet Court¬ 
ship," Ac. Crowu 8vo, 6a 

The WHITE DOVE: a Novel. 

By W. J. LOCKE, Author of “ Dere¬ 
licts,* “ Idols,” Ac. Crown 8vo. «s. 

[shortly. 

THE W08SHIPPER of the 

IMAGE: a Tragic Fairy Tale. By 
RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. Crowu 
8 vo, 3* 61. [shortly. 


ONE QUEEN TRIUMPHANT: 

an Historical Romance. By FRANK 
MATHEW. Author of “ Defender of the 
Faith,** “ The Wood of the Bramble* 
Ac. (5rown 8vo, 6* [Next Week. 

THE REALIST; a Modern 

Romance. By HERBERT FLOWER^ 
DEW, Author of “A Celibates Wife. 
Crowu 8vo, 6s. 

A LOST LADY of OLD YEARS 

a Romance. By JOHN BUCHAN, 
Author of “ John Burnet of Barna" 6s. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE. 

JOHN LANE, Publisher, The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, London, W. 
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HOODER & STOUGHTON’S 

NEW WORKS. 


PROFE8SOR RAMSAY'S NEW WORK. 

A Historical Commentary on St. Paul’s 

EPISTLE to the OALATIAN8. By W. M. RAMSAY, M.A, 
LL.D., D.C.L, Profeeeor in Aberdeen Univergity, Hon. 
Fellow of Exeter and Lincoln Collegei, Oxford. Now 
ready. 8vo, cloth, 12*. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

Was Christ Born at Bethlehem ? A Study 
in the Credibility of St. Luke. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 5s. 

‘‘ The work is characterised by great earneetneas as well as 
ability, while the learning which it displays is such as may be 
expected from one who has long made tne topics discussed 
matter* of special study, for the pursuit of which he has also 
had special opportunities.”— Scotsman. 


•t. 


alls 


CITIZEN. Fourth Edition, with New Preface. 8ro, cloth, 
with Map, 10 s. 6d. 

“ Professor Ramsay brings not only his own groat experience 
as a traveller and archeologist, but the resources of an in¬ 
genious mind and a lively style. The book is, like everything 
Professor Ramsay does, extraordinarily alive. It shows every¬ 
where personal learning, personal impression ; it has the sharp 
touch of the traveller and the eye-witness."— Timet. 

The Church In the Roman Empire. Fifth 

Edition. With Maps and Illustrations. 8vo, cloth, 12 s. 

“ Tills volume is the most important contribution to the 
study of early Church history which has l>een published in this 
country since the great work of Bishop Lightfoot on the Apos¬ 
tolic Fathers. It is, too, unless our memory fails us, without a 
rival in any foreign country."— Guardian. 

NEW WORK BY DR. STALKER. 

Tha Christologry of Jesus. Being HU Teach¬ 
ing concerning Himself according to Hie Synoptic Gospels. 
The < unningham Lectures for 1899. By the Rev. J A M ES 
STALKER, M.A., D.D. Now ready. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

The Trial and Death of Jesus Christ. A 

Devotional History of our Lord's Passion. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. Ninth Thousand. 

Imago Christ! i the Example of Jeans Christ. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 3* Presentation Edition, handsomely 
bound in pa ided leather, 7s 6d. net. Thirtieth Thousand. 

The Preacher and His Models. Yale Lec¬ 
tures on Preaching, 1891. Crown 8?o, cloth, 5a. Second 
Edition. 

PROFESSOR HENRY DRUMMOND. 

The New Evangelism, and other Addresses. 
By HENRY DRUMMOND. Author of “ Natural Law in 
trie spiri'u il World,” Ac. Crown Rro, cloth. 5s. The First 
Edition was exhausted before publicatioa. Second Edition 
will tie ready next week. 

The Life of Henry Drummond, F.R.8.E. 

Bv GEORGE ADAM SMITH, D.D., LL. I>, Professor of 
Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis. Free Church College, 
Glasgow. Fourth Edition, completing 20 000. With Por¬ 
traits. Cloth, 7a 6d. 

-J^ ver3r «l? rKeau ^ e , nce predicted for this bio¬ 

graphy. The work is well done ...A more devout life has 
rarely been portrayed, a cleauer soul has not often been un- 
▼eilod. -Spectator. 

The Ideal Life, and other Unpnblished Addresses. 
By HENRY DRUMMOND. With Introductory Sketches 
by W. ROBERTSON NIOOLL and IAN MACLAREN. 
Cro.vn 8vo, cloth, us. Fourth Edition, completing 80 , 000 . 

PROFESSOR A. B. BRUCES NEW WORK. 

The Moral Order of tho World In Anclont 

»;.d MODERN THOUGHT. The GifTon! Lcctnr,. f or isw 
Ur the Into ALEXANDER BALMA1NE BRUCE. D D 
Ulo'oMor of AnoloBotic. nnd New Tintament Exr«e«l> in 
11-0 Free Church College, Glasgow. Crown Svu, cloth, 7 s tid. 

BV THE SAME AUTHOR. 

The Providential Order of tho World. 

Crown 8ro. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

With open Face| or, Jesus Mirrored in Matthew, 

Mark, and Luke. Second Edition. Crown Svo, gilt top, 6s. 

The Miraculous Element In the Gospels. 

Fourth Edition. In 8vo. doth, 12* 

The Parabolic Teaching of Christ. A 

Systematic and Critical Study of the Parables of our Lord 
Seventh Edition. 8vo, doth. 12 s. 

DR. MATHESON'S LIFE OK CHRIST. 

THIRD EDITION will bo ready next week. 

Studies of the Portrait of Ohrist By the 

UEORGE MATHEUON, M.A.. D.D. Author of 
Sidelights from Putin oh, - Ac. Crown Hv<>. doth, 6* 

NEW WORK BY FREDERICK WEDMORE. 

On Books and Arte. By Fbedxrick Widmoik. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. «* 

MRS. LYNN LINTON. 

Reminiscence, of Oicken., Thackeray, 

K K V, l “'f : Bv Mr. l.YNN LINTON. Win, a 

<Il. ,V ** BEATRICE HAllRADEN. Crown 8vo. clotli? 

Lonlon: nODDER it STO0&HTON, 

2 ", Paternoster Row. E.C. 


SKEFF IHCTON’S NEW LIST. 

THIS DAY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 

NEW BOOK FOR CHILDREN by Q. E. FARROW, 
Author of that most successful book, 

“THE WALLYPUQ OF WHY,” entitled 

THE LITTLE 
PANJANDRUM’S DODO 

Thl, delightful new book 1, brimful of Original llluitratlan, 
by Allan Wright, and is most clogantly hound in art 
cloth, with special designs, 5* 

The Globe say*: “The humour of this fantastic tale is really 
gotKl. It will give equal pleasure to old and young. The illus¬ 
trations are admirable.” 

The Glasgow Herald says : “An intensely ridiculous yet most 
amusing narrative, which, with the funny illustrations, cannot 
bdj to rouse the children to healthy shouts of laughter.” 

The London Letter says : “ Intelligent children of all ages, say 
from eight to eighty, cannot fail to enjoy the whimsical adven¬ 
tures or these delightfully natural children, as well as the ex¬ 
cellent aud amusing illustrations.” 

The ScoUman says: “A capital nonsense story, with many 
olever and attractive pictures." 

Tins DAY.—By FRANCES ARNOLD-FORSTER. 

In 3 large vole., medium 8vo (about 1,600 pp.), 
bound in art canvas, 36s. net. 

STUDIES IN 
CHURCH DEDICATIONS; 

Or, England’s Patron 8alnt». 

Contains the story of all the various I*atron Saints to whom 
our 14,1)00 English Churches are dedicated. Also a complete 
list of dedications throughout the country, together with much 
other information of interest and value to every lorer of our 
churches, and to all who are interested in their history aud 
associations. 

The Guardian says: “ This excellent and thoroughly satis- 
[ >ook a Kreat and permanent value—it would be 
difficult to exaggerate the utility and convenience of this faith¬ 
ful and sympathetic work. How many readers of all sorts 
have longed for such a book.” 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 08., with 0 Illustrations. 
CHARLES H. EDEN’A CHRISTMAS BOOK 
FOR BOYS. 

AT SEA UNDER DRAKE. 

The Uanehtltr Guardian ssjs: " ....The story la so well 
conceived, no manly n tone, so straightforwardly told, lhat it 
naturally associates itself with ‘ Westward Ho !’" 

The World says: “A stirring Ule, in which the romantic 
episodes lose none of their ancient chann. This book wi 1 rank 
high among its fellow*” 


Crown 8vo, elegant art linen, bevelled boards, with 
10 Illustrations, 5s. 

THE LADY VICTORIA LONG 

WSSSftS : Ai. 1 lSrrSt.ng B U er 0 on'it. t 

the great Duie'of w-in- d -t rt0 “ n P“ bli » h «' from 


f Wellington. 


By J. BAQNALL STUBBS. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

ORA PRO NOBIS: a Novel 

By I. E. CUTCLIFFE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

ONLY JOE; or, Short Tales of 

Homely Heart ha 


By MARIE OORELLI. Elegant cloth, CHEAP 
EDITION, 2s. 

THE MURDER of DELICIA. 


By RICHARD MARSH. 

SIXTH EDITION, Cs., with Illustrations by 
John Williamson. 

THE BEETLE; & Mystery. 

By MORLEY ROB CRT*. Cloth, 6s. 

THE KEEPER of the WATERS, 

and other Stories. 1 


By QUY BOOTHBV. EIGHTH THOUSAND, 6s. 

SHEILAH McLEOD: a Novel. 


By nT T. CR VT TV¥tLL . M.A., Rector of 

Kibw»rth, Hun. Canon of Peterborough. Cloth,:;* (id 

SIX LECTURES on the OXFORD 

MOVEMENT, and its Results on the Church of England. 

By tho Rov. H. J. WiLMOT BUXTON. C oth, 2s. 

TOWARDS the CLOSE of a GREAT 

C ENTl R\ . An entirely New Volume of Sermons, includ¬ 
ing Advent o-tch Sundayi, Christman. New Y.vii V Eve aud 
New \eai*s Morn Sermons, with special reference to the 
change of date from l*"‘J to 1 *hm, aud the entrance upon 
the Closing Year of the Century. * 

London: SKEFFINGTON <fc SON, 
Piccadilly, VV. 

Publishers to U. M. the Queen and II. R. 11. the Prince 
of Wales. > 


LAST WEEK1 

Special Offer Closes 
November 30th. 


A SAYING OF 

TWENTY SHILLINGS. 


If this dictionary is anj thing, it represents with¬ 
out fear and without favour the actual truth, so far as 

it is known at present.We doubt whether any 

encyclopaedia of the Bible, whether English or 
foreign, is so full of new and solidly built up material 
relating to the Bible.”— British Weekly. 

“ In every important respect, apart from questions 
of opinion, it must be pronounced vastly superior to 
any existing dictionary of the Bible.” 

Birmingham Post. 

“ We foresee that the encyclopaedia will be an indis¬ 
pensable aid to the scholarly study of the Bible. 
Nowhere else can the student fiDd such a complete 
appara'us criticus for every department of his 
work.”— Manchester Guardian. 

“ Of its immense and permanent value there can be 
no question.”— St. James’s Gazette . 



Whatever, however, may be tho verdict of the 
£*5r e » ther ® 18 5° question that for the English 
Biblical student of to-day this work is one of unique 
value. It will be well for him in the interests of a 
full conspectus of points of view, to have others on 
his shelves, but he cannot afford to be withont this.” 

Chrittian World. 

' Some things may be said on tho form, the refer¬ 
ences, and the general arrangements of the dic¬ 
tionary. But these are so elaborately explained by 
the editors, and are so luminous, that we need not 
spend time in explaining them. They are a triumph 
of wise adaptation of means to ends, they save time 
space, and labour, and they greatly enhance the use¬ 
fulness of the dictionary. Aa to the contents of the 
dictionary we need not say ti at they are able 
scholarly, and im-tructivc in the highest degree . 
much more might be said on this notable addition'to 
the books which help us in our study of the Bible. 
Ihero is no topic of the Bible left untouched, every 
?,’' ra ,?' a , nd , evcrJ P 1 "™ and everything mentioned in 
tho Bible bss received attention, and the work is of 
the highest order. Whilo we do not tnke the same 
attitude towards many subjects which is taken bv 
the editors and contributor of this dictionary, we 
gladly acknowledge the reverence of tho treatment 
bestowed on Biblical topics, the thoroughness of the 
scholarship, the exactness of the knowledge, the 
breadth of information, and the earnestn^s of tho 
labour of all concerned in the production of this 
great work. ■— Aberdeen Free Press , 


For Prospectus, with full particulars, 
apply to 

A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London, 
Proprietors and Publish* rs of the “ Encyclo¬ 
pedia Britannica. 
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The Literary Week. 

On another page of this number will he found an article 
wherein the novelty of the two stories of Dumas, The 
Snow on Shah-Dagh and Ammalat Bey, which have 
just been issued as newly-discovered fruits of his genius, 
is shown to be non-existent. Both are included in his 
works and are familiar to specialists in Dumas. We make 
the statement with some reluctance, because both M. 
Apostolides (the possessor of the MSS.) and Mr. Home 
Gordon (the translator) have clearly been to much trouble 
in laying their book before English readers; but they did 
not, of course, take such pains as were necessary, or the 
mistake could never have been carried so far. A large 
amount of blame seems to rest with the house of Calmann- 
Lovy, which certainly should know all the stories of Dumas 
that it publishes. 


Considerable interest has been taken in the article on 
the duration of Copyright which we printed last week. 
We shall return to the question in our next issue. 

Mr. Stephen Phillips’s tragedy, “ Paolo and Fran¬ 
cesca,” is, we are glad to note, one step nearer production. 
Last week Mr. George Alexander gave a performance of it 
at Liverpool for copyright purposes. 

The prices for early editions of Mr. Kipling’s writings 
still keep very high. At Sotheby’s, this week, the follow¬ 
ing books and papers were sold: “ The Seven Nights of 
Creation,” a poem on four pages, privately printed, without 
date or place of printing, £13 15s. (Denham); three copies 
of Schoolboy Lyrics, 1881, realised £29, £41, and £16 re¬ 
spectively; Echoes, by Two Writers, 1884, £18 (Denham); 
Departmental Ditties, 1886, inscribed “ The Common Room, 
U.S. College, with the compliments of the author,” £ 18 10s. 
(A. H. Walker); the Week's News, published at Allahabad, 
a set from January 7 to September 16, 1888, complete 
with the exception of three numbers—each number of this 
paper containing a complete story by Mr. Kipling, some of 
which have never been reprinted—£20 (Denham); and 
“ Turnovers ” from the Ciril and Military Gazette, January 
to June, 1888, £10 15s. (Cordeant). The buyer of the copy 
of Departmental Ditties is tho present Head Master of the 
United Services College at Westward Ho! It seems hard 
that tho book should ever have found its way from the 
Common Room of the school to Sotheby’s. Mr. Walker 
showed genuine zeal to win it back again. 


From the same sale, which included a number of rare 
editions and autographs of Dickens, there was a notable 
absentee in the person of Mr. W. R. Hughes, whose 
death is just announced. Mr. Hughes, who was the 
Birmingham City Treasurer, was an indefatigable collector 
of Dickens. He had a vast number of editions of the 
works, he had furniture from Gadsbill, and a host of por¬ 
traits and other mementoes of the novelist. Mr. Hughes 
was also a devoted admirer of Mr. Herbert Spencer. 
Those two cults—of the author of Pickwick and of tho 
author of the Synthetic Philosophy —are rarely carried 
on side by side. 


The second volume of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s revised 
and enlarged edition of the Principles of Biology is on the 
eve of issue. 


Mr. M. H. Stielmann’s researches in old volumes of 
Punch for fugitive Thackerayana (to which we shall return 
later) is not the only book of its kind. Mr. W. T. Spencer, 
of Oxford-street, the specialist in Cruikshank and early 
Victorian authors and illustrators, has just issued in a 
limited edition a similar collection of Thackeray’s contribu¬ 
tions to the National Standard and the Constitutional. He 
calls the work The New Thackeray Book. 


We regret to have to announce the impending resigna¬ 
tion of Mr. Hugh Chisholm from the editorship of the 
St. James's Gazette. Mr. Chisholm, after eight years’ 
service to the paper as assistant editor and editor, is leav¬ 
ing at the end of the year. His successor has not yet 
been appointed. 

The tendency of authors, working independently, to 
duplicate each other’s work, and to do it at the same time, 
has often enough been commented upon. It is illustrated 
again by the announcement that Prof. Goldwin Smith has 
just completed a book entitled Shakespeare, the Man, which 
is described as an attempt to discover the character of the 
dramatist from passages in the plays and poems. No 
reader of the Saturday Review before its last change of 
proprietorship will need to be reminded that a similar 
task was carried out by Mr. Frank Harris, whose volume 
on the subject, consisting of these Saturday essays and 
others, is about to be published by Mr. Heinemann. 
Shakespearian students, however, in the present case need 
have no feeling except pleasure, for both studies, however 
much they may differ, are certain to be shrewd and 
interesting. 


An “ occ. poet” in the Pall Mall Gazette thus sweepingly 
disposes of the children’s books of the present season: 

He thought he saw a flock of owls 
That made a dismal noise : 

He looked again, and found it was 
More books for girls and boys: 

“ Treacle in print,” he said, “ and oh ! 

How soon that diet cloys! ” 


A coruesi’ondent writes : “It pleased me, as an Anglo- 
Indian, to know that last week’s prize [in Competition 
No. 7] was won by a native of India. And perhaps you 
will let me say that the Academy is much read by busy 
officials in India, to whom it is necessarily much more 
interesting than to people who have bookshops at every 
corner and Mudie’s libraries besides. For most Indian 
people can only get books by post, and have reason to 
bless the invention of the cheap (and light) colonial 
editions which now emulate Tauchnitz.” 


Mr. Shorter’s new paper, the first number of which is 
to be published in January, is employing at this moment 
no fewer than four draughtsmen at the war—Mr. Wollen, 
Mr. Prater, and two others. 
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The little sheaf of lyrics which Mr. Henley contributes 
to the North American Review have the blackbird note of 
the boxwood flute, to use his own phrase. “ Hawthorn 
and Lavender: Songs and Madrigals ” they are prettily 
called, and the feeling is the feeling of the “ Echoes ” in 
his Book of Ferses. There is nothing with the matchless 
music of 

Coming up from Richmond 
On the way to Kew; 

but only Mr. Henley could have written them, and the new 
environment of the poet—Worthing, in Sussex, with the 
Channel before him and the South Downs at the back— 
gives them a definite character. We quote three of the 
twenty-five numbers: 

l. 

The good South-west, on wreck-worn wings, 

Comes shepherding the good rain; 

The brave sea breaks, ana glooms, and swings, 

A wavering, gleaming plain. 

Sound, sea of England, sound and shine, 

Blow, English wind, amain, 

Till in this old, gray heart of mine 
The spring need wake again ! 

11. 

The April sky sags low and drear, 

The April winds blow cold, , 

The April rains fall gray and sheer, 

And yeanlings keep the fold. 

But the rook has built, and the thrushes throng, 

And over the faded lea 

The sky-lark scatters his rocketing song; 

And he is the bird for me! 

For he sings as if, from his watchman’s height, 

He saw, this blighting day, 

The far vales break into colour and light 
From the banners and arms of May. 

m. 

The west a glory of green and red and gold, 

The magical drifts to north and eastward rolled, 

The shining sands, the still, transfigured sea, 

The wind so light it scarce begins to be, 

As these long days unfold a flower, unfold 
Life’s rose in me. 

Life’s rose—life’s rose ! Red at my heart it glows— 

Glows and is glad, as in some quiet close 
The sun’s spoiled darlings their gay life renew ! 

Only, the dement rain, the mothering dew, 

Daytide and night, all things that make the rose, 

Are you, dear, you! 


Mb. Henley’s dedication of Hoby’s Courtyer, the imme¬ 
diately forthcoming volume in his series of Tudor 
Translations, is as follows: 

TO 

OEOHOE WYNDIIAM, 

SOLI HER, COURTIER, SCHOLAR, 

IN A YEAR OF 1IIQ1I EMOTION 
AND THE ACCOMI’LISnING OF 
AUGUST DESTINIES, 

THIS TREATISE OF AMENITY IN ACT, 

THIS OLD-FACED 
YET EVER LUSTROUS MIRROR 
OF THE 

COMPLETE GENTLEMAN. 

Urquhart’s Rabelais was to have been issued at the same 
time as Hoby’s Courtyer , but the editor, Mr. Whibley, has 
found it necessary considerably to extend the scope of 
his Introduction, and this has caused delay. The three 
volumes are, however, almost out of the editor’s hands. 


Mr. Henley, by the way, has been invited to be present 
at the annual dinner of the Edinburgh Bums Club, and 
propose the poet’s health. He cannot accept the invitation, 


but the fact that it has been sent to him shows that all 
Scotland did not lose its head over his vigorous and right- 
minded Essay. 


In the Atlantic Monthly is an interesting budget of 
letters from Turgenev to Stassov, written for the most part 
in the seventies. They are concerned chiefly with musical, 
artistic, and literary criticism, and they show Turgenev’s 
independence of judgment and refusal to be coerced to 
depart a hairsbreadth from his own belief. We do not 
get the impression that Stassov, who is still living, was a 
correspondent quite worthy of him. Vladimir Vassilie- 
vich Stassov, who is the son of a famous Russian architect, 
was Director of Fine Arts at the Imperial Public Library, 
and has been a busy writer and worker in the same field 
all his life. He describes how he first met Turgenev in 
1865: 

Turgenev came late, and, on entering the room, he 
paused to explain to a lady sitting near me the reason of 
his unpunctuality. “ I have just been hearing Schumann’s 
quintet for the first time. . . . My soul is all aglow,” he 
said, in his soft, tender voice, which had a slightly sibilant 
note in it. I turned, and saw for the first time in my life 
Turgenev’s tall and stately though somewhat stoopiog 
figure, his head with the heavy mane of hair, as yet un¬ 
touched by gray, and his kind, rather dim eyes. 

We give some extracts from the letters: 

Every day it grows harder to satisfy one’s self with one’s 
art. For instance, I have only just finished a long novel 
for the Messager dr V Europe [probably Fatima and /Sons], 
which I re-wrote three times; mine is a kind of labour of 
Sisyphus! 

Of all these “ young” Russian musicians, only two have 
decided talent—Tchaikovsky and Rimsky-Korsakov. All 
the rest, for wbat they are worth, may be put in a sack 
and thrown into the water! Not, of course, as men—as 
men they are charming—but as artists. 

I may be mistaken in my judgment of the new Russian 
art, and you are fully justified in reproaching me for my 
ignorance or want of comprehension; but why should you 
imagine that I speak thus not from a strong personal con¬ 
viction or sentiment, but because I bow down before the 
authority of foreigners P What devil should induce me, 
an old man—who have never in my whole life valued any¬ 
thing as highly as my own independence—to bow down or 
kowtow to these authorities P 

Never, never did it enter into my head to accuse Repin 
of audacity. Why, good heavens, it is precisely from the 
absence of such audacity that our half-baked talents are 
suffering. He is a poor creature ; there is the misfortune. 
Had he been a good fellow, he might have abused whom 
he pleased. 

I do not ascribe any importance to Theophile Gautier as 
a poet. ... I have read the new articles by Victor Hugo. 
I regret that I do not possess sufficient powers of ex¬ 
pression to tell to what a degree I despise these articles, 
and the whole of his prose in general. 


Turgenev’s deliberate and adverse opinion of Sarah 
Bernhardt’s genius, delivered in 1882, is very interesting: 

This woman is clever and skilful; she has her business 
at her finger ends, is gifted with a charming voice and 
educated in a good school; but she has nothing natural 
about her, no artistic temperament whatever, and she 
tries to make up for this by Parisian licentiousness. She 
is eaten through and through with chic, reclame, and pose. 
She is monotonous, cold, and dry; in short, without a 
single spark of talent in the highest sense of the word. 
Her gait is that of a hen; she has no play of features ; the 
movements of her hands are purposely angular, in order to 
be piquant; the whole thing reeks of the boulevards, of 
Figaro and patchouli. . . . You must allow me to quote 
Augier, who once said to me: “Cette femme n’a aucun 
talent; on dit d’elle que e’est un paquet de nerfs—e’est 
un paquet de ficelles.” But you will ask, Why then such 
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a world-wide reputation Y What do I care Y I only apeak 
my own feelings, and I am glad to find somebody who 
v supports my view. 

Subsequently Stassov wrote: “ Turgenev, a great writer, 
was, aa might be expected from a Russian, realistic and 
sincere in his own novels and tales; bat in his tastes and 
views of art his cosmopolitanism made him the enemy of 
realism and sincerity in othen. In such ideas and in such 
unaccountable prejudices he elected to spend his whole 
life.” 


Thx recently published Memoir* of Victor Hugo reminds 
me (writes a correspondent) of the fact that the reading- 
world still awaits the publication of the further volume, or 
volumes, of the Letter* of Victor Hugo, translated by Mr. 
F. Clarke. The house of Methuen issued the first volume 
(1815 to 1835) three years ago, since which time we have 
no intimation of the continuance of the work. 


Last week we gave a picture of Cunzie House, Anstru- 
ther, Stevenson’s home for part of 1868. This is the 
wording of the tablet that has been erected on the house: 
“ Robert Louis Stevenson lived in this house in the summer 
of 1868. 

Not one quick beet of your warm heart. 

Nor thought that came to you apart. 

Pleasure nor pity, love nor pain, 

Nor sorrow has gone by in vain.” 

The tablet is the design of Mr. R. S. Lorimer, A.R.I.B. A. 


Two weeks ago we gave a brief account of the new 
American drama which has been based on the very slight 

foundation of Whittier’s war 
ballad, “Barbara Frietchie.” 
Barbara Frietchie, as no one 
needs to be reminded, was 
an old woman, but, for the 
sake of the interest of the 
play, the dramatist has 
made her young. We re¬ 
turn to the subject in order 
to give this week, merely 
as a curiosity, a portrait of 
Miss Julia Arthur in the 
title-role. 


We have been favoured 
with a copy of some corre¬ 
spondence mat has recently 
passed between Mr. Ignatius 
Donnelly and the Shake¬ 
speare Press, New Jersey. 
As an exercise in outspoken 
criticism it is of value. The 
Shakespeare Press seems to 
have written to the author 
miss julia ABTinm as of The Qrcat Cryptogram to 
Barbara frietchie. ask for information con¬ 
cerning his forthcoming 
book. Mr. Donnelly conceived the request to be for an 
advance copy, in order that the director of the Shake¬ 
speare Press, Dr. Appleton Morgan, might “leap upon 
it as soon as it is ushered into the world, and damn it 
before the public can have time to read it.” To this the 
Shakespeare Press replied: “ Dr. Morgan cannot damn 
your book, Mr. Donnelly. That operation can only be 
performed by yourself.” The justification of Dr. Appleton 
Morgan follows. 



A correspondent quotes from the European Magazine, 
1790, the following account of a contemporary sale of Shake¬ 
speare editions. Few things can have so risen in value. “The 
collection of Shakespeare’s plays, 1623 (commonly called 


the First Folio), was sold at Mr. Egerton’s auction room for 
no less a sum than £35 14s. The Dukes of Grafton and 
Roxburghe were the competitors for this volume. The 
latter was victorious. At the same sale, Romeo and Juliet, 
4to, 1599, was purchased for £7 15s., and Hamlet, 4to, 
1604, for £17 6s. 6d. A three-guinea subscription receipt 
for Alderman Boydell’s Shaketpeare was likewise disposed 
of, at the same time and place, for £6 8s.” 


The last pages of Mumey’t Magazine are distinguished 
by Literary Notes of a particularly piquant nature, relating, 
it is true, more to American authors than to English, but 
dealing with some books that have vogue also in this country. 
Among these notes we find, in the November number, a 
series of parodies of popular writers, where Miss Ellen 
Thomeycroft Fowler’s epigrammatic excursions are thus 
lightly touched off: 

A DRAWING-ROOM CONVERSATION. 

Bt Ell*n Th**n**cr*ft F*wl*r. 

Lord Steeplecrown thoughtfully stirred his tea. 

“ So Winnie Flyter has succeeded in marrying her 
duke,” he said. 

“ All’s well that ends swell,” commented Lady Sliver- 
ington. 

“ A marriage without love is better than love without a 
carriage,” added Pamela bitterly. “ It’s the accessories 
that make it possible to drag on through our days.” 

“ Every drag on has his St George,” said Lora Steeple- 
crown gallantly. “ Yours, my dear young lady, may be 
at this moment—ringing the doorbell. ’ ’ 

“ Well, if he is a complete blockhead, like my husband, 
let him in,” advised Lady Sliverington. “ When I don’t 
like Sliverington’s ways I merely have to hit him with a 
chair. He thinks it inadvertence, and is too polite to call 
my attention to it. But it mends his ways, if not the 
chairs.” 

“ Ohairity begins at home,” murmured Lord Steeple- 
crown. 

“ So does divorce,” commented Pamela. “ ’Tis love 
that makes the world go wrong.” 

“ Pamela is our cynic qua non ” ; and Lady Sliverington 
smiled affectionately. 

“ Contention is better than riches,” answered the girl. 
“There are moments when I hate the emptiness of luxury. 
Better a stale loaf and a knuckle of ham-” 

“ But many a nickel makes a knuckle,” interposed Lord 
Steeplecrown. " Poverty is generally the emptiest state of 
all.” 

“ Better M.P. than empty,” said Lady Sliverington. 
“ That’s why I’ve put up with Sliverington all these 
years.” 

“ Well, as the man said who stole a ride on a tramcar, 
none but the brave reserve their fare,” said Pamela, rising 
to go. “ My oarriage is waiting.” 

“Hansom is as automobile does,” said Lord Steeple¬ 
crown, rising also. 

“Good-bye, my dear,” said Lady Sliverington. “I’d 
keep you to dinner, but it’s a wise child that knows its 
own larder.” And she sank back among the cushions to 
refresh herself for the next callers by reviewing the tables, 
ten words make one epigram, ten epigrams make one wit, 
ten wits make one tired. 

Muntey’i is quite a gain to English bookstalls. 


America is already well supplied with literary maga¬ 
zines, but another is now being projected. The Macmillan 
Company propose to issue their own particular rival to the 
Bookman, the Boohbuyer, and the Critic, to mention only 
these, in the shape of an unillustrated critical magazine, in 
which each department shall be in the hands of an expert. 
The lack of illustrations will be a change for which some 
readers, weary of portraits of popular novelists, may be 
grateful. 


The author of McTeague, Mr. Frank Norris, is taking a 
leaf from M. Zola’s book and adventuring upon a novel 
trilogy. The subject is wheat. Mr. Norris’s first novel 
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will deal with the Producer, the scene being California; 
the second with the Distributor, the scene being Chicago ; 
and the third with the Consumer, the scene being England. 
The subject is immense, and it is greatly in the writer’s 
favour that he should aim so high. 


Those authors who indulge in the pastime of presenting 
Her Majesty with luxuriously bound copies of their works 
may be interested to know that Sir Arthur Bigge has 
recently written to a Scottish publisher stating that Her 
Majesty prefers to receive books in the binding in which 
they are published. 


Mb. H. G. Wells’s new story, Love and Mr. Lewisham , 
an exercise in the same genre as his Wheels of Chance, is 
appearing as a serial in the weekly edition of the Times. 


The third edition of the “ London Letter ” War Directory 
has just been issued. In this work, published by the 
London Letter Company, may be found 3,000 names of 
Naval and Military Officers and the Nursing Staff serving 
or requisitioned to serve in South Africa. Such officers 
who, up to date, have been killed, wounded, or taken 
prisoners are also mentioned. 


Bibliographical. 

A London morning paper tells us that the thirtieth (and 
final) volume of the Centenary Edition of Carlyle’s works 
will contain “ some material almost to be called new ” 
—namely, essays on Montaigne, Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, Montesquieu, Necker, the two Pitts, and the 
Netherlands, contributed by Carlyle to the Edinburgh 
Encyclopedia. But have not these essays already been 
reprinted in volume form ? Surely it was these early 
efforts which Mr. S. R. Crockett introduced to this genera¬ 
tion of readers only two years ago, in a volume entitled 
Montaigne, and Other Essays by Thomas Carlyle ? There 
cannot be much of Carlyle’s published work which has not 
attained the distinction of print. The Lectures on the 
History of Literature, published seven years ago, were only 
reports of the discourses, not the discourses themselves. 
Much more valuable were the Historical Sketches of Notable 
Persons and Events in the Reigns of James I. and Charles I., 
which Mr. Alexander Carlyle edited and published last 
year. There is record of a volume of Rescued Essays by 
Thomas Carlyle, edited by Percy Newberry in 1892 ; but I 
have not seen it. 

In the second volume of his Recollections (page 65) Sir 
Algernon West prints an epigram beginning “ Froude in¬ 
forms the Scottish youth.” The lines are familiar to most 
people, but not as Sir Algernon gives them. My readers 
may like to compare his version with the following, which 
was supplied to me by a well-known Church dignitary, 
and assuredly is superior in literary merit to that preserved 
by Sir Algernon: 

Froude informs the Scottish youth 
Parsons have small regard for truth; 

The Reverend Canon Kingsley cries 
That History is a pack of lies. 

What cause for judgments so malign ? 

A brief reflection solves the mystery: 

Froude believes Kingsley a divine, 

And Kingsley goes to Froude for history. 

The authorship of this excellent jeu d?esprit is well-known 
to many, but, so far as I am aware, it has never been put 
into print. 

Taking up a volume by Mr. Harding Davis, entitled 
The Lion and the Unicom, I find it consists of eight short 
stories, of which “ The Lion and the Unicom ” is placed 
first in the book. This is the latest instance known to me 


of a practice which is becoming much too common. I 
have nothing to do here with the fact that that practice 
must needs mislead the readers of fiction, and be especially 
annoying to those who find they have ordered a book of 
short stories when they thought they were ordering a 
novel. My own complaint is that the habit adds to the 
labours of the bibliographer, who now can no longer 
trust to the title-page of a work of fiction, but must 
perforce also study the table of contents before he can 
describe the volume with the certainty of being accurate. 
Every book of short stories should be openly announced 
as such, both on the title-page and in advertisements. 

There is plenty of room, I should say, for the concise 
critical Life of Defoe which Mr. Wilfred Whitten has 
prepared for the “Westminster” series of biographies. 
Of course, one does not forget the monograph on Defoe 
which William Min to wrote for the “ English Men of 
Letters” series; but that was just twenty years ago. 
Since then we have had the volume by Mr. Thomas 
Wright, which may be described as halfway between the 
sketch by Mr. Minto and the elaborate pen-portrait pro¬ 
duced ten years previously bv Mr. William Lee. It is 
rather curious that Defoe should never have been included 
in the “ Great Writers ” series, which has left so few 
celebrities untouched. So it is, however; and Mr. 
Whitten’s memoir, therefore, will supply something which 
is really wanted. 

The appearance of a book by Mr. Baring Gould, entitled 
The Crock of Cold, necessarily reminds one of Mr. Martin 
Tupper’s tale so named. The latter is fixed in my memory 
by the fact that Mr. Tupper was good enough to present 
to me a printed coot, marked “scarce,” of the two-act 
melodrama which Edward Fitzball founded upon Mr. 
Tapper’s story, and which was performed at the City of 
London Theatre a little more than half a century ago. “ I 
never authorised, nor knew of, this dramatic version,” Mr. 
Tupper wrote to me, “ till long after it appeared.” I need 
hardly say that, following the custom of the time, no 
acknowledgment of the original source of the play is to be 
found anywhere in the printed copy of it. 

Mr. A. C. Benson, himself a poet, and owing something, 
I should say, to the influence of Matthew Arnold, has 
edited and “ introduced ” a selection from that writer’s 
poems. The extent to which Arnold’s poetry has interested 
the younger generation has already been illustrated not only 
by the popularity of the selection in the “ Golden Treasury ” 
series, but by the speed with which his non-copyright 
pieces were put upon the market by publishers other than 
Messrs. Macmillan. One of those publications was “ intro¬ 
duced,” it will be recollected, by Mr. William Sharp, and 
another by Dr. Richard Garnett. Nor must we forget the 
selections edited by Mr. G. C. Macaulay. 

The new biography of Paul Jones, which Mr. James 
Barnes is to contribute to a well-known series, will be 
welcome, for, though this will be by no means the first 
memoir of the famous adventurer, the authoritative Lives — 
those by A. S. Mackenzie and W. G. Sims—are over fifty 
years old, Mackenzie’^ having come out in 1841 -and 
Sims’s in 1845. Of late years Jones has been made the 
hero of a comic opera, and has been impersonated by 
a lady. Mr. Barnes’s book will be of service in rescuing 
Jones from the stage, and presenting him as an historical 
ersonage once more. How full of incident and variety 
is career was I need not say. 

How persistently popular are Washington Irving’s 
“ Rip Van Winkle ” and “Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” an 
illustrated edition of which is soon to be before the 
public! The two tales were included last year in a collec¬ 
tion of Little Masterpieces, published in London; and five 
years ago they were produced together in an illustrated 
form by Messrs. Macmillan. Separate illustrated editions 
of Rip Van Winkle appeared in 1886 and 1888—two in the 
latter year. 

The Bookwoem. 
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Reviews. 

A Fleet of Song. 

Satan A Itolved. By Wilfrid Scawen Blunt. (Lane. 

3s. 6d. net.) 

Mb. Wilfrid Blunt’s latest poem, so far as it can be 
assigned to a category, might be called a satirical drama; 
but the satire is wholly serious and mirthless, replete with 
invective, and more misanthropic than Swift. It is inspired 
by indignation (justifiable enough) at the present Nimrod- 
like state of Christendom in general, and Anglo-Saxondom 
in particular: though (for our part) we think Russia 
is fairly on an equality with the Anglo-Saxon nations. 
This is embodied in a boldly original, not to say violent, 
conception. The action is laid wholly in Heaven, deriving 
manifest suggestions from Job, the prologue of Goethe’s 
Faust, and Byron’s Vision of Judgment. It is an onslaught 
on humanity, out-Swifting Swift. We are introduced 
to a deity with regard to whom we need observe no 
capital letters in our relatives. For he is not the 
Christian Deity. He is not omniscient, being dependent 
for knowledge of the earth upon angelic report, which 
observes a most courtier-like deference to his preconcep¬ 
tions, and keeps him ignorant of the truth with regard 
to human affairs. He is less in his attributes even than 
the pagan Jove. With him Satan (a more than Marie- 
Corellian Satan) obtains a private interview, and exposes 
the actual state of mankind. Not only mankind, he 
represents, but the Redemption is a failure. And he 
proposes a new redemption. He will himself become 
incarnate, as an insect, the least of human things, re¬ 
deeming the world through the appeal of weakness and 
beauty, leaving mankind to shift for itself as a hopeless 
failure. With the acceptance of this proposal the drama 
ends. 

Obviously, there is matter for offence in this conception. 
But we are concerned with it as a vehicle for rhetorical 
invective upon the present state of Europe. We are 
concerned with its execution. It is avowedly rhetorical 
rather than poetical. Unfortunately, the rhetoric is weak, 
and by no means adequate to the startling conception. 
The language put into the mouth of the deity, where 
it is designed to be daring, is frequently ludicrous. 
There is no other word for it. Nor when we come 
to the stern invective, which is the main object of the 
poem, can it be pronounced equal to the strong and 
dignified invective of The Wind and the Whirlwind. 
Mr. Blunt has weighted himself with too great a scheme, 
where even Milton would have been encumbered. Here 
is a typical passage with regard to the traders among 
savages: 

“ Here are the goods we sell: cloth, firelocks, powder, rum. 
Ye shall go clothed like lords, like kings of Christendom.” 
“We are best naked.” “Fie.” “We have house for arms. 
The fire-drink is forbid.” “ The thing'forbid hath charms. 
Nay, we will make you men, soldiers to brawl and fight 
As all good Christians use, and God defend the right. 

The drink will give you courage. Take it. ’Tis the sign 
Of manhood orthodox, its sacramental wine, 

Or how can you be worthy your new Christian creed ? 
Drink.” And they drink to Jesus and are borne to bed. 

This is at once violent and cheap. Such obvious incon¬ 
gruities (which with less platform-exaggeration would 
have been more effective) are not worthy of Mr. Blunt’s 
powers. Violent conception with forced rather than 
forcible execution are the main defects, in fact, of 
this poem. Yet the evident sincerity of its feeling 
deserved a better fate, and better Mr. Blunt might have 
done had he contented himself with a less ambitious 
scheme. 


Betwixt Two Seas. By Violet Fane. (J. C. Nimmo.) 

In this volume, the lady who writes under the name of 
“ Violet Fane ” gives us a collection of very pretty verse. If 
never inspired, it is always dexterous and lit with colour; 
while it has a certain happy limpidity and absence of 
pretence, without poverty and cheapness of diction. Here 
and there is a poem with an idea, needing only less fluency 
and more compression to be striking. We might instance 
“ A Deserted Palace,” which becomes really impressive in 
accumulated effect. Were it but compacted it would gain 
much. We prefer to quote, because it is compacted, a 
brief little poem: 

On the Bosphorus. 

“ Bathe not so near to my window-pane ! ” 

The haughty lady cried, 

But the bearded swimmer bore amain 
As floating with the tide. 

“ Nay, get thee hence I ” the lady said, 

But little he seemed to reck: 

Then a wave toss’d over the bearded head 
And show’d her a sever’d neck I 

The grim tale is well and effectively told. Lovers of light 
verse will find this agreeable volume to their mind. 


The Apostle of the Ardennes. By Lady Lindsay. (Kegan 
Paul.) 

Lady Lindsay has given us some pleasing and, in cer¬ 
tain cases, touching minor poems. But she has been ill- 
advised to venture on this long narrative in very nerveless 
blank verse. Frankly, the whole poem is diffuse and 
without grip. Rather than quote from the body of it, we 
will cite this incidental lyric: 

Night hath fallen on my heart 
Since I saw my queen depart— 

( Vale, vale Floribaa!) 

Kindle dawn and sunset burn ! 

She shall never more return— 

( Vale, vale, Floriban!) 

Nevermore, O nevermore! 

She hath oped Death’s iron door— 

(Vale, vale, Floriban !) 

Went she singing through the way, 

As a bride on marriage day ? 

(Vale, vale, Floriban !) 

Could ye not have held her close ? 

So the thorn-boughs shrine a rose— 

( Vale, vale, Floriban !) 

Ivy, yew, and oypress tree, 

Weep for her and weep for me ! 

( Vale, vale, Floriban!) 

Night hath fallen on my heart 
Since I saw my queen depart— 

( Vale, vale, Floriban !) 


Vagrant Verses. By Rosa Mulholland. (Elkin Mathews.) 

We need not do more than notice the re-issue of these 
poems by the lady who was Miss Rosa Mulholland. All 
lovers of poetry should know the “St. Barbara” (the 
saint who was shut up by her father in a tower): 

Girl, they have cut from ’neath thy dancing feet 
Earth with her rose and lily, 

Her violet and her light-winged daffodilly. 

Stole from thine ear the sound of children singing; 

The low of kine and pleasant sheep-bells ringing 
Are silent to thee, sweet! 
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Yet thou hast company the clouds among, 

The birds’ loud songs surround thee, 

The legions of the storm whirl round and round thee; 
The tranquil saints from their eternal places 
Look out and show thee their enraptured faces— 

The stars shine dear and long. 

To such high company thy soul doth leap, 

The lark’s wild hymn repeating, 

Flinging the tempest thine impassioned greeting, 
Watching the stars until thine eyes become 
A fire amidst them in the midnight gloom, 

No longer doomed to weep. 

We have quoted only a part of this beautiful poem: 
there is more where it came from. 


Selected Poems , Old and New. By Annie Matheson. 

(Henry Frowde.) 

These poems are the work of a thoughtful individuality 
and a poetic mind. Under most of them is an idea (which 
is a great commendation), and the imagery is sometimes 
felicitous. The language lacks the inevitableness of the 
highest poetry, and it is here—in form generally—that we 
find the author’s weakness. Nevertheless, it is work much 
above the level of the average minor poetry of the day. 
Here is a good example: 

Oh, shall sweat roses scent the air, 

Although they bidden be, 

And yet my soul be unaware 
When thy soul dreams of me ? 

And shall a rough wind hurt my cheek 
Because the sky is cold, 

Yet I not hear thy sorrow speak. 

Or feel thy joys unfold ? 

Shall birds to find a land unknown 
Fly o’er the wintry sea, 

But thou not seek me, 0 my own, 

And I not trast in thee ? 

To all who care for quiet thought and sincerity we 
warmly recommend this book. It is a rare and welcome 
thing that a poet should really have something to say, and 
the author is seldom without it. 


Pastorals, and Other Poems. By Elinor Sweetman. 
(J. M. Dent.) 

Not thought is the characteristic of Miss Sweetman’s verse; 
but sense of form and diction it possesses in a high—indeed, 
a masculine degree. A rich feeling for natural beauty— 
and, indeed, beauty of every kind—runs through the book. 
If beautiful description were the chief end of poetry’, 
Miss Sweetman’s should take a high place; and a very 
conspicuous place among recent poetry we would assign it 
as it is. Take this as an extract: 

All day from dawn to dusk a sound of axe 
Had rhymed with echo in the mountain-cleft; 

The sweating folk made straight their weary backs. 

And steeped in balm from bole and branches left 
Down homeward paths new-piled with fresh wood-stacks. 
Now lay the slope of glories all bereft 
Bare-bosom to the dews, while naked gold 
Faintly each murdered tree enaureoled. 

And now earth bled through all her veins, for now 
Her wild wood-things might wander as they list, 
Unhoused, unsheltered ou the shorn hill-brow; 

And many an oak had lost its melodist. 

And many a wing-worn minstrel sought the bough 
That God and April gave to him, and missed : 

Though death no longer smote the coppice-root, 

She felt his blows through all her pulses shoot. 

It will be noted how fine and Elizabethan is Miss Sweet¬ 
man’s diction ; and she has also a happy gift for narrative. 
Altogether, a remarkable volume. 


The Ruha‘yat of Omar Khayyam Translated by Mrs. 
H. M. Cadell. (Lane. 5s. net.) 

Yet another version of Omar—this time by a lady, and 
vouched for by Dr. Garnett. It is, in truth, a very good 
translation. Mrs. Cadell is no FitzGerald; but her verse 
is always adequate and unpretentious, content closely to 
render the original. For those who wish to know Omar, 
not FitzGerald, this is as good a version as we have seen. 
Here is a specimen: 

It gives me greater joy to speak to Thee 
Of that dark secret in the tavern gay 
Than without Thee in sombre mosque to pray. 

O Thou of all creation First and Last! 

Say wilt Thou bum me at the end of time 
Or be all goodness then to me and mine P 

We must, however, comment on the final rhyme of “time” 
and “ mine.” 


A Book about Tolstoy. 

Now Count Tolstoy lives and Works. By P. A. Sergyeenko. 
Translated from the Russian by Isabel F. Hapgood. 
(J. Nisbet & Co. 5s.) 

This is a queer but rather interesting little book. Mr. 
Sergyeenko, whose name is new to us, uses sometimes that 
direct and naked artlessness of simple narration which is 



COUNT TOLSTOY AND HIS WIFE. 


so strangely effective in the hands of Slav writers. Thus, 
from the beginning of the volume: 

About four o’clock in the afternoon, in the winter of 
189 . 2 ’ / , was sitting with my friends the A.’s, who had 
arrived in Moscow on the previous evening from their 
estate in the south. Several other guest-8 besides myself 
were seated at the tea-table engaged in a lively conversa¬ 
tion about one of Lyeff Tolstoy’s latest works. 
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Oat of doors a fine snow was tailing, and in the room 
the twilight was gathering. 

Just as the discussion had reached its height a gaunt 
old man, of medium stature and with the typical face of 
the Russian peasant, entered the room. He wore a short, 
sheepskin cjat, and tall felt boots. As he entered he 
said, “ Good afternoon,” removed his felt cap, and began 
to unwind from his throat a woollen scarf. 

From the table where we sat we could not see the door 
plainly, and the A.’s stared with curiosity and surprise at 
the newcomer. 

Suddenly the hostess’s face beamed with delight, and 
she said, in a drawling voice: 

“ Lyeff Nikolsevitch ! how do you do? ” 

All rose to their fee''. 

It was Count L. N. Tolstoy. He untied his scarf, and, 
with a brisk, youthful movement, threw off his fur coat, 
casting sharp glances about as he did so in search of a 
place to lay it. 

There is a picture of Russian life, complete and convincing. 
The scene and the man are presented to you, and you 
have already a more intimate vision of the Count than 
ever before. On the other hand, Mr. Sergyeehko is often 
capable of aggravating literary gaucheries : 

L. N. Tolstoy has always regarded Turgenev as a lead¬ 
ing man, well educated and very talented; but his pro¬ 
ductions in the realm of bdles-ldtres, with the exception 
of The Diary of a Sportsman, never evoked rapture in 
L. N., and, of coarse, he could not nourish himself on 
them. 

Imagine it! Imagine Tolstoy speaking of Turgenev as 
though he were some smart journalist of Odessa, just 
beginning to make a stir in the town’s life! Think of 
Turgenev being “well educated and very talented,” and 
of his “productions in the realm of belles-lettres ”! Yet 
the next passage, describing how the Count fell asleep over 
Fathers and Children, and woke up to behold Turgenev’s 
gigantic figure retiring from the room in disgust, is admir¬ 
able. As a whole, Mr. Sergyeenko’s volume is un equ al. 
It is by turns intensely graphic and intensely futile. What 
it chiefly lacks is a plan. The author appears to have 
written down anything that he saw, as he saw it, without 
distinction or selection, and without very much thought. 
We should say that he has not formed, even in his own 
mind, a clear, consistent image of the figure of Tolstoy. 
At any rate, the book leaves a confusing impression. 

Some important matters, however, emerge clear, and one 
is the dual nature of Tolstoy, half artist and half man of 
action. Just as there are, unhappily for themselves, men 
with small imaginative puissance who are always tormented 
with a desire to create, so there are men of tremendous 
artistic fertility who are content, being busy with other 
affairs, to leave that fertility latent for long periods. 
Tolstoy is a striking example of the latter class. It seems 
incredible that a man so conscientious, and so richly gifted 
as an artist, should find his salvation in activities quite 
foreign to any art: should even condemn and despise art. 
But so it is. Possibly he has been led away from art not 
so much by the conviction of his own mission as a reformer, 
as by the realisation of the commanding influence of his 
own personality on others. Convinced of that influence, 
his sensitive conscience would doubtless cause him to be 
preoccupied concerning the right way of using it, and in 
this manner he might be gradually metamorphosed from 
artist into apostle. Such a theory is conceivable. The 
extraordinary vigour of Tolstoy’s personality* nt once 
impressive and attractive, is illustrated throughout the 
volume. He is a magnet for the legitimate and illegitimate 
curiosity of Europe. He can only be sure of solitude when 
his wife—who, by the way, permits herself to differ sharply 
from him on many things—stands guard at his study door. 
He must hold a reception every evening whether he will 
or not—such is the force of public opinion even in Russia— 
and all men, from the staff of the Daily Chronicle to the 
moujik in sheepskin, take their tea out of his samovar. 


When “ L. N.” goes for a walk before dinner his daily 
experience is like this: 

Lyeff Nikolaevitch had hardly made his appearance, 
when several persons quitted the poor people's tret and 
approached the porch. 

“Good day. What’s the matter?” inquired Lyeff 
Nikolaevitch quietly, bat with a curt, businesslike tone, 
thrusting his staff under his arm, and unfolding a docu¬ 
ment which a peasant had handed to him. 

The man began incoherently to explain some law case. 
Lyeff Nikolaevitch listened to him for a while, with con¬ 
centrated attention, and kept repeating : 

“ Just so, just so.” 

Then, evidently having formed a clear idea of what the 
peasant wanted, he thrust the document into his pocket, 
and promised to do all that was necessary, that is, to write 
a complaint to the Coart of Appeal. 

Another peasant, of small statare, ill-favoured, with 
shifty eyes, held by the hand a pale, scrofulous little boy, 
and stared intently at him. Evidently, acoording to the 
programme already prepared, the boy was expected to 
move Lyeff Nikolaevitch to compassion in some way. Bat 
the boy had become confused, and hung back. Lyeff 
Nikolaevitch asked the peasant what he wanted. . . . 

So this “bed of justice” continues. Then 

we set off through the park. But the ugly little peasant 
and his scrofulous boy intercepted our path. Lyeff 
Nikolaevitch halted. 

“ What do you want ? ” 

The peasant thrust forward the boy. The boy hesitated, 
became agitated, and, drawling out his words, appealed to 
Lyeff Nikolaevitch: 

“ Gi-i-i-ve the co-o-o-olt-” 

I felt uncomfortable, and knew not in which direction to 
look. 

Lyeff Nikolaevitch shrugged his shoulders. 

“What colt? What nonsense ? I have no colt.” 

“Yes, you have,” declared the ill-favoured little peasant, 
moving briskly forward. 

“ Well, I know nothing about it. Go, and God be with 
you! ” said Lyeff Nikolaevitch, and, taking several strides, 
he leaped over a ditch. 

Remember that this is a man approaching seventy. Mr. 
Sergyeenko deems it incomprehensible that Turgenev, 
who, it must not be forgotten, really saw very little of 
Tolstoy, could fear or suspect that the author of War 
and Peace might one day entirely abandon his art. We do 
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not agree with Mr. Sergyeenko. Many men besides 
Turgenev have had the same fear about Tolstoy, and 
surely not quite without cause. But let us be reassured. 
The artist in Tolstoy is constantly coming to the surface in 
these pages. Here is a scene: 

While returning home one night last year, in Moscow, 
with one of his friends, Lyeff Nikolaevitch suddenly came 
to a halt, and, inhaling the air with avidity, he exclaimed 
passionately: 

“ Heavens, how I want to write! My brain is seething 
with images.” 
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“Then why this delay, Lyeff Nikolaevitch P ” inquired 
his companion. 

"Time is lacking. I have work for a hundred years, 
and I have but three days to live.” 

That is the veritable artist, speaking under the stress of 
creative impulse. It was a pity that he had to explain to 
the excellent but somewhat dull friend who received the 
outburst that he did not literally mean “ three days.” 

There is much more in Mr. Sergyeenko’s book that calls 
for quotation and comment, but we must make an end. 
The descriptions of Tolstoy’s life in the midst of his large 
and strenuous family are piquant and charming. The 
vitality of this household is marvellous, and the spring of 
it all is the old Count himself. We see him as a great 
man, actuated by a sincerity which is now comic, now 
terrible, but always fine—a great man not entirely without 
some of the pretty (not petty) little foibles of greatness. 


England’s Patron Saints. 

Studies in Church Dedications; or, England n s Patron Saints. 

By Frances Arnold-Forster. In 3 vols. (Skeffington 

& Son. 36s. net.) 

English villages are often commonplace, and sometimes 
ugly. Many of them are undignified by historic associa¬ 
tion, and cherish no legend. But most of them possess at 
once a cabinet of antiquities and a mellow glory in their 
parish churches. It is, however, a noticeable fact that, 
while the explorer of a church usually cultivates a lively 
curiosity in its monuments, stained glass, and architecture, 
he seldom bestows half a thought upon the subject of its 
dedication. That this is a matter of interest second only 
to the fabric and its adornments has occurred to compari- 
tively few. And yet what hints of quaint, tender, and 
splendid suggestion are vouchsafed by such dedications as 
those of St. Dunstan, St. Mary of Charity, St. Michael and 
All Angels! What a homely relish of Saxon England in 
that of St. Guthlac in the Fenlands, what a quiok memory 
of our “ spacious times ” in that of St. Elizabeth at Til¬ 
bury! And to come both nearer home and to range 
farther afield, with what “ a continuity of good,” as Arch¬ 
bishop Benson said, do Bahere’s solemn church and great 
hospital of St. Bartholomew in Smithfield link us to that 
island in the Tiber where rose the noble tower of St. 
Bartholomew upon the site of a temple of /Esculapius. 

A book that deals with “ all the known dedication names 
found in England, about six hundred in all,” which are 
distributed among fourteen thousand churches, and treats 
of some of them in considerable detail, is obviously an 
undertaking which might foolishly result in the confound¬ 
ing of confusion. But these three volumes are a well- 
arranged and efficient guide to the wayfarer upon the 
retired track that they follow. It is true that they are 
largely a compilation, but they are an excellent com¬ 
pilation upon a theme which easily admits of a bad one, 
and the mass of information that they present with great 
readiness and lucidity must be sought elsewhere at the cost 
of time, trouble, and many books. For here are to be 
found biographies in outline of troops of holy historical 
personages, and dim legends of the films and shadows of 
sanctity—numerous little disquisitions on the developments 
and changes of the dedications of particular churches— 
comparative estimates of the popularity of certain dedica¬ 
tions at various times, with expositions of the causes of 
that popularity, together with a world of minor odds and 
ends of local and general antiquarian interest. 

To take a prominent example. We learn of St. George, 
“whose name,” to alter slightly the words of Pope 
Gelasius as quoted by the writer, “ is justly reverenced 
among men, but whose actions are known only to God ”— 
we learn of St. George, our patron saint, that out of our 


vast crowd of ohurches there are fewer than two hundred 
dedications in his honour. This paucity is a matter of 
some wonder. But the saintly patron who was super¬ 
seded by this chivalrio ideal is distinguished in this con¬ 
nexion to a still lesser degree, for it appears that not 
more than fourteen churches perpetuate the fame of St. 
Edward the Confessor, of which two only are later than 
the Beformation. It is instructive to note the ebb and 
flow in the number of dedications to St. George. The 
earliest remaining seems to be at Doncaster, and dates 
from 1061. But it is apparent that the martial days of 
Edward the Third were the shining age of our national 
saint. His name then rang upon many a bloody field— 
the Knights of the Garter were ranged under his trium¬ 
phant banner—and the great chapel at Windsor was 
refounded and rededicated to the “ Happy Warrior ” 
whose sword lightened so balefully in the forefront of 
“England’s War.” In the days of the fiery fifth Henry 
St. George was raised to the pinnacle of his English 
ecclesiastical glory by Chicheley, Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, who directed that his feast should be cel brated 
“ with the same solemnities as Christmas Day.” But 
when our British Solomon filled the judgment-seat, the 
Bed Letters of St. George’s Day disappeared from the 
Prayer-Book, and his name and fame began “to bate 
and dwindle.” They were not revived until, in the irony 
of things, and in the absurdity of aural association, a 
wind of memory stirred the dead laurels of chivalry upon 
the advent of the procession of Georges from overseas. 

Of the three other British national saints, St. Andrew, 
as might have been inferred from his position in the hier¬ 
archy of the Apostles, is best known among us. There 
are between six and seven hundred churches bearing his 
name. The genial and poetic St. Patrick has but nine, 
while St. David has some twenty-four, most of them being 
naturally upon that part of our soil that “ marches nigh 
Wales.” 

But it would be an error to suppose that the interest of 
church dedications centres wholly in the personal histories 
or legends of their patrons, and in the appeals which these 
make to our hearts or imaginations. Not infrequently a 
careful study of a dedication will issue in the discovery of 
a scrap of minor history, and, as the author points out, 
this is more especially so in the case of ancient churches 
“lying within the sphere of Celtic influence,” which, “as 
a general rule, we may assume were actually founded by 
the saints whose name they bear.” Upon this assumption 
we may say that the footprints of a Celtic saint are often 
piously roofed over and indelibly preserved by the churches 
which he planted. But historical continuity is illustrated 
in other ways, and there are brand-new churches in London 
which should keep alive among the surrounding popula¬ 
tions, were their dedications clearly understood, the memory 
of sacred edifices in the parent City, now demolished. 
8uch, for instance, are St. Benet’s, in Kentish Town, and 
St. Dionis, at Fulham, both deriving their foundation 
from the proceeds of the sale of churches so named which 
long stood under the shadows of St. Paul’s. 

To conclude with a typical example of curious change and 
verbal corruption in dedications. It is to be found in the 
case of St. Martha’s-on-the-Hill, which commands miles 
and miles of Surrey heath and woodland near Guildford, 
and which must be a familiar landmark to many wandering 
Londoners. “Its original dedication to the Holy Martyrs” 
is believed to commemorate certain unknown local martyTS 
of very early date. The vagueness of this dedication was 
unsatisfactory to the priest-in-charge, and in the days 
when the chapel became a convenient halting-place for 
the pilgrims on their way to the shrine of St. Thomas at 
Canterbury, what more natural and easy than to adopt 
St. Thomas for an additional patron? The invocation 
then ran as follows—“ St. Thomas of Canterbury and All 
Holy Martyrs ”; but in course of time, when Becket’s 
intercessions were no longer sought after, his name 
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ceased to be associated in the Chapel on the Hill. “The 
Martyrs” lingered for a while, then they, too, were 
forgotten, and “The Martyrs” became gradually corrupted 
into the present meaningless “ St. Martha.” 

Enough has been said to show the wide scope and 
general interest of these volumes as books of reference. 
As such they should be exceedingly useful, and the writer 
modestly disclaims for her labours any attempt to “ oiler 
anything new to professed scholars.” Three valuable 
appendices are included: the first being a “Statistical 
Summary of Dedications ”; the second an “ Index of 
Parishes, Alphabetically Arranged, with the Dedications 
of their Several Churches ”; and the last an “ Index of 
Saints, Alphabetically Arranged, with the Several Parishes 
in which their Churches are Found.” 


“The Star.” 

Tales of Space and Time. By H. G. Wells. (Harpers. 

6s.) 

Mb. Wells’s new book is an assemblage of examples of 
his strange gifts. In one story, a man gazing into a 
crystal egg observes events that are passing in Mars : an 
idea of almost absurd grotesqueness when stated thus 
bluntly, but in the story itself touched with an eeriness 
and a persuasiveness that relegate scepticism to the back 
of one's mind. In another, we are whisked back to the 
Surrey of the Stone Age, where two young lovers hide 
amid the terrors of the jungle from the terrors of the 
tribe, and incidentally we are in at the birth of the 
first axe and observe it tasting its first blood. In its 
pendant we make an excursion into the far future of 
When the Sleeper Wakes, and find, done in smaller compass 
and with finer spirit, the more pertinent social predictions 
of that book, together with a description of much the same 
part of Surrey as that wherein our remote ancestors lurked 
and loved in the companion story, and a similar romance as 
the motive of the tale: the author’s purpose being, we 
take it, to illustrate the permanence of human nature amid 
the flux of Time. The last story is a humorous fantasy 
in the manner of The Invisible Man, describing the 
embarrassments of a commonplace young fellow incident 
upon his discovery that he could work miracles. All of 
these tales are good: clearly and courageously thought out, 
fitted together expertly, straightforward and unhesitating ; 
but, though technically perhaps brighter and more fault¬ 
less than his earlier work, they mark no important advanoe 
in Mr. Wells’s career. 

We have, however, to speak at length of one contribu¬ 
tion to this volume—a brief affair of but twenty pages, 
called “ The Star,” a masterpiece of dramatic progression. 
The idea, a very simple one, must have occurred to 
hundreds of people with any imagination—the sudden 
appearance within our system of a runaway star, bearing 
down on this little star which we call the earth. But to 
transfer the situation to paper ; to describe rightly the 
appearance of the strange luminary; to record the pro¬ 
gress of emotions from languid interest to apprehension 
and sickening foreboding as the menace grew nearer; in 
short, to make the thing as real as the nightmares which 
thrive on such dread possibilities—that is another matter. 
There are two ways of writing such a story as this: the 
artist might make it wholly terrible, or he might look 
farther and make it beautiful too. Mr. Wells has chosen 
the latter course. The mere experimentalist in gruesome- 
ness would leave us shuddering. Mr. Wells keeps our 
mind also on the wonderfulness, the mystery, the appalling 
beauty of the invader. In fact, in “ The Star ”—after 
several excursions into more popular and profitable forms 
of writing—he rises again to the colder heights of poetical 
imagination on which he planned The Time Machine and 
wrote its concluding pages. 


We quote a few passages: 

The Winter’s dawn it was, a sickly filtering accumulation 
of daylight, and the light of gas and candles shone yellow 
in the windows to show where people were astir. But the 
yawning policeman saw the thing, the busy crowds in the 
markets stopped agape, workmen going to their work 
betimes, milkmen, the drivers of news-carts, dissipation 
going home jaded and pale, homeless wanderers, sentinels 
on their beats, and in the country labourers trudging afield, 
poachers slinking home, all over the dusky quickening 
country it could be seen—and out at sea by seamen watch¬ 
ing for the day—a great white star, come suddenly into 
the westward sky! 

Brighter it was than any star in our skies; brighter than 
the evening star at its brightest. It still glowed out white 
and large, no mere twinkling spot of light, but a small, 
round, clear shining disc, an hour after the day had come. 
And where science has not reached men stared and feared, 
telling one another of the wars and pestilences that are 
foreshadowed by these fiery signs in the Heavens. Sturdy 
Boers, dusky Hottentots, Gold Coast negroes, Fienchmen, 
Spaniards, Portuguese, stood in the warmth of the sunrise 
watching the settmg of this strange new star. . . . Bound 
the world that day, two hours before the dawn, went the 
pallid great white star, fading only as it sank westward 
and the sun mounted above it. Everywhere men marvelled 
at it, but of all those who saw it none could have mar¬ 
velled more than those sailors, habitual watchers of the 
stars, who far away at sea had heard nothing of its advent, 
and saw it now rise like a pigmy moon and oliinb zenith- 
ward, and hang overhead and sink westward with the 
passing of the night. 

That is merely preparation. So far no one is disturbed. 
Interest is the feeling; the star must be glanced at as we 
glance at a comet or a shower of Leonids: they make 
good conversation. But that is only for a brief space. 
Something more serious than mere interest is in store : 

And when next it rose over Europe everywhere were 
crowds of watchers on hilly slopes, on house-roofs, in open 
spaces, staring eastward for the rising of the great new star. 
It rose with a white glow in front of it, like the glare of 
a white fire, and those who had seen it come into existence 
the night before cried out at the sight of it. “ It is larger, ’ ’ 
they cried. “It is brighter!” And, indeed, the moon 
a quarter full, and sinking in the west, was in its apparent 
size beyond comparison, but scarcely in all its breadth had 
it as much brightness now as the little circle of the strange 
new star. 

“It is brighter!” cried the people clustering in the 
streets. But in the dim observatories the watchers held 
their breath and peered at one another. “ It is nearer,” 
they said. ‘‘Nearer. 1 ” 

Uneasiness creeps abroad, insidiously, undeniably; and 
the strain upon the reader begins also to be unbearable. 
Not less so for this aside, wherein the difference between 
Mr. Wells and other toilers in the same field may be 
studied: 

The light of that day went the way of its brethren, and 
with the later watches of the frosty darkness rose the 
strange star again. And it was now so bright that the 
waxing moon seemed but a pale yellow ghost of itself, 
hanging huge in the sunset. In a South African city a 
great man had married, and the streets were alight to 
welcome his return with his bride. “ Even the skies have 
illuminated,” said the flatterer. Under Capricorn, two 
negro lovers, daring the wild beasts and evil spirits, for 
love of one another, crouched together in a cane brake 
where the fire-flies hovered. “ That is our star,” they 
whispered, and felt strangely comforted by the sweet 
brilliance of its light. 

One more passage and we leave “ The Star ” to the 
reader: 

That night the star rose later, for its proper eastward 
motion had carried it some way across Leo towards Virgo, 
and its brightness was so great that the sky became a 
luminous blue as it rose, and every star was hidden in its 
turn, save only Jupiter near the zenith, Capella, Aldebaran, 
*. Sirius, and the pointers of the Bear. It was very white and 
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beautiful. In many parts of the world that night a pallid 
halo encircled it about. It was peroeptibly larger ; in the 
dear refractive sky of the tropics it seemed as if it were 
nearly a quarter the size of the moon. The frost was still 
on the ground in England, but the world was as brightly 
lit as if it were midsummer moonlight. One could see to 
read quite ordinary print by that cold dear light, and in 
the cities the lamps burnt yellow and wan. 

And everywhere the world was awake that night, and 
throughout Christendom a sombre murmur hung in the 
keen air over the country side like the belling of bees in 
the heather, and this murmurous tumult grew to a clangour 
in the cities. It was the tolling of the bells in a million 
belfry towers and steeples, summoning the people to sleep 
no more, to sin no more, but to gather in their churches 
and pray. And overhead, growing larger and brighter, 
as the earth rolled on its way and the night passed, rose 
the dazzling star. 

We have quoted enough to show the quality of this little 
story. It is not quite perfect; here and there we detect 
dedensions from the mountain path which the author has 
chosen; but it is a great achievement, and when we 
compare the space to which he has confined himself with 
the amplitude and terror of his conception we are amazed 
at the effects which he has been able to produce. 


The Doctor. 

Johnson Club Papers. By Various Hands. (Unwin. 6s.) 

“ To talk about Dr. Johnson has become a confirmed habit 
of the British race.” Thus Mr. Birrell in his paper on 
“ The Transmission of Dr. Johnson’s Personality," which 
is the first of the sixteen tributes to Dr. Johnson’s memory 
contained in this volume. It is quite true. By the Doctor’s 
words you are still assailed, supported, placated, routed, 




JOHNSON IN HIS TRAVELLING DRESS. 

touched, or amazed in this our England. It would be good 
to speculate on the quality of the national acquaintance 
with Dr. Johnson’s words. How much is second-hand and 
traditionary ? An enormous proportion, no doubt. And 
the Johnsonian, or—to rise to the heighth of Mr. Lionel 
Johnson’s rhythmic enthusiasm—the Johmonianissimus, 
will be perfectly content if you go about to prove that for 
every thousand Britons who bring Dr. Johnson into their 
talk only one sits down to read Boswell’s Life. This is 
fame. Just as Shakespeare is quoted of cabmen and 


costermongers in moments of elevation, and is thereby 

f lorified beyond all writers, so is Dr. Johnson honoured 
y that ignorance of his words and works which, dark 
though it be, cannot expel his name, and at least one 
of his replies, from the meanest memory. Precious as 
spikenard is the story which Mr. Birrell tells of an 
ignorance blanker than this, which was yet so contrary 
to British fitness that at a touch it exploded, and 
became a white light of knowledge. It happened that at 
a dinner of the Johnson Club there was present Bonnor, 
the Australian cricketer. How he got there the gods 
know, but there he sat—among the Johnsonianissimi —in 
the big room at the Cheshire Cheese, in Fleet-street. And 
Bonnor confessed to the company that until that evening 
he had never heard of Dr. Samuel Johnson. Whereupon 
someone tittered. When you come to think of it, someone 
would titter. Bonnor, the bearded, the terrific, the clear¬ 
eyed, drew himself up to his full height of six-feet-six, 
and said : “ Yes, and what is more, I come from a great 
country, where you might ride a horse sixty miles a day 
for three months, and never meet anybody who had. But 
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I have heard of him now, and can only say that were I 
not Bonnor the cricketer I would be Samuel Johnson.” 
Even the Johnsonianissimi, even the good fellows who did 
not titter, must have reeled under this dynamic eulogy. 

And the truth is that Dr. Johnson is worthy of such 
worship. You may begin bv picking out his faults, but 
you will end in venerating the noble proportions of this 
most human, imperfect, and right-minded man. How in¬ 
fallible is such love! How wisely we select the friend 
whose claims are obscured by nothing worse than time! 
How bracing and drastic is the affinity between the sane 
Englishman and Dr. Johnson! 

Well, these Johnson Club people are just the advance 
guard, or, if you like, the interior phalanx, of this Johnson- 
loving nation. They meet at the Cheshire Cheese in 
Fleet-street four times a year, and gorge, and orate, and 
explore the mind of Dr. Johnson. They have a Prior, 
Prior Unwin; the same publishes these Papers They 
have a Poet, Poet Lionel Johnson, who sings their 
emotions— 

When the Scribe gives the word for beginning thejrevel, 
And everything dismal is sent to the devil: 
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When the Chaplain has murmured his brief Benedicite, 

And we sit on “ the thrones of all human felicity ” 

(Which is how, you must know, “tavern chairs” were 
defined 

By the Great Lexicographer’s accurate mind): 

When nobody bothers us, critic or creditor,| 

Client, constituent, contributor, editor; 

When we’ve done for awhile with all worry and work, 

Free and easy as any unspeakable Turk : 

When for winter’s worst weather we care not a jot, 

But the fogs and the wind) and the rains are forgot 
In the pipe-bowl so ruddy, the punch-bowl so hot: 

When the firelight goes dancing around the old wall, 

And glows on our glasses and us, one and all, 

And our feast is the bravest for miles round Saint Paul 

Why labour to review this book ? The book is good. 
We shelve it, and advise you to do the same. This is what 
it contains. First, Mr. Birrell birrells on Dr. Johnson; 
Mr. Gennadius writes on Dr. Johnson as a Grecian; Dr. 
George Birkbeck Hill takes us trippingly through Boswell’s 
proof-sheets of the Life (this is new and illuminating); 
Mr. A. W. Hutton tells how Johnson as a young man 
wri ggl ed into the staff of the Gentleman's Magazine ; Mr. 
H. W. Massingham gathers “ Some Johnson Character¬ 
istics.” And for the rest there are papers on Dr. Johnson’s 
politics; a humorous defence of the Doctor against a vague 
charge that he cared for music, by Mr. J. Sargeaunt; and 
a bright pap er on “ Dr. Johnson as a Traveller,” by Mr. 
George Whale. There are other papers. There are 
also pictures and facsimiles, two of which we reproduce. 
We are sorry to end on process blocks, but this is to convey 
information when the heart is full. 


Other New Books. 

The Realms of Gold. By John Dennis. 

This is “ a book for youthful students of English litera¬ 
ture,” a literary Baedeker, as it were, for the lands beyond 
Darien. Mr. Dennis has a turn for edification, and, to be 
quite frank, he pulls us up several times in the first 
chapter, or “ talk’’ as he prefers to call it, with the doubt 
whether he is not going the right way to repel precisely 
thpse readers whom he most desires to attract. He 
preaches the study of the classics, which is good; but he 
thinks it necessary to give point and antithesis to his 
sermon by a studied depreciation of certain modem writers 
whom he does not specify, but whom we fear the lad or 
lass into whose hands the book may fall will not be slow 
to identify with just those modem writers, whoever they 
may be, who are nearest to his or her own heart and imagi¬ 
nation. And how shall the classics then be approached 
without prejudice ? This is the kind of thing we mean. 
Mr. Dennis is dwelling on the prose of the English Bible: 

It would seem impossible that any reader familiar with 
its dignity of style can fail to distinguish between majesty 
of thought and grandiloquence, between impassioned utter¬ 
ance ana tawdry rhetoric, between the rhythmical flow of 
sentences which fall on the ear like music and the flowery 
and verbose style, by the help of which many a modern 
writer endeavours to conceal poverty of thought. And it 
would be possible, after listening to the enchanting music 
of Spenser or to the majestic utteranoes of Milton, the 
“ God-gifted organ-voice of England,” to prefer the 
thinner notes of versemen whose pretty knack of rhyming 
enables them to snatch a temporary fame. 

Well, 1611 had not a monopoly of “ dignity of style ” and 
“majesty of thought”: and 1899 has not a monopoly of 
“ tawdry rhetoric ” or “ thin notes ” or “ flowery and ver¬ 
bose style.” And our point is that the natural inlet of the 
budding mind to poetry is through the poets of its own 
day, and that the probable result of warning it off these 
will be to discourage it altogether, at the best of times no 
very difficult task. After all, the poets of each generation 
must be the nearest to that generation. They breathe its 


atmosphere, voice its ideals, whisper its doubts and hesita¬ 
tions. They have for it not merely the preserved fragrance 
of literature, but the heady perfume and savour of life 
itself. 

To our thinking, then, Mr. Dennis, though full of good 
intentions, shows himself a bit of a pedant at the outset. 
After that he proves himself a sympathetic and well- 
informed conductor in a somewhat breathless voyage across 
the centuries, which starts from Chaucer and winds up 
with Tennyson. A few closing pages are devoted to 
Christina Rossetti and William Morris and Coventry 
Patmore. Browning is markedly excluded, and we are 
left to conjecture whether Morris and Patmore are let in 
because Mr. Dennis makes an exception for them to his 
general condemnation of the moderns, or because he 
happened to have written in a magazine an article about 
them which lent itself to adaptation. It will be seen 
that the book has a somewhat patchwork character, and 
this is increased by the fact that Tennyson and Scott are 
dealt with on a much larger scale than anybody else. 
Scott, indeed, has a “ talk ” to himself, and after reading 
it we are inclined to think that if Mr. Dennis had treated 
half-a-dozen other great writers in the same way, and had 
suppressed to make room for them his chapters of rapid 
summary, he would have provided a much better intro¬ 
duction to the “ Realms of Gold ” than, as a matter of 
fact, he has done. (Grant Richards. 3s. 6d.) 

The Revival 

of English Agriculture. By P. Anderson Grahau. 

This is an interesting, informing, and suggestive book. 
It is also refreshingly “ up-to-date,” being file reoord of 
inquiries made by the author, as Special Commissioner to 
the Morning Post, during the present year, into the recent 
development of English agriculture. Ten years ago Mr. 
Graham would not have spoken of a “revival” in fuming. 
Indeed, he recalls in his introductory chapter the very 
different aspect which things wore when he was per¬ 
forming similar duties for two newspapers only ten yearn 
ago. At that time 

the landlord looked on bis estate as if it were the burden 
carried by Christian; the farmer cursed the hour in which 
he had taken to tillage; the labourer was piling his 
belongings on a cart ana sullenly making for town. 

The blackest hour did but herald the dawn. Free Trade, 
which seemed to make an end of the British farmer, is 
gradually showing itself his best friend. And the British 
farmer is beginning to perceive it and to take heart. 

If prices are against him other conditions are in his 
favour. Not only does population expand, but prosperity 
has brought with it a greater consuming power and a taste 
for a higher quality of goods. The sort of man who had 
bread and cheese for his dinner forty years ago now 
demands a chop; and he who was content with a (mop can 
afford a chicken. All sorts of cheap and black bread are 
practically obsolete, and no man is so poor that he cannot 
afford a wheaten loaf. Take, for instance, such a luxury 
as strawberries. Within our own memory only the well- 
to-do ever dreamt of buying them, but now millions of 
pounds are consumed in the dwellings of the working-man. 
A certain fastidiousness is the natural consequence of all 
this. People will no longer be content with fat mutton, 
coarse beef, or ill-cured ham—they have arrived at a stage 
when they criticise the quality of their food. Yet all that 
is good for the English farmer. He has, at his very door, 
immense town populations that must not only have food, 
but food of a high quality. Other nations have appreciated 
the fact sooner than he did, and have been rather in front 
of him in supplying what was wanted. But he is learning 
that he also can do so, and do it better than anybody 
else. 

The chief directions in which the revival has begun are 
those of market gardening, poultry keeping, and the 
dairy; nevertheless Mr. Graham is convinced that farm¬ 
ing, as a whole, and not merely in new developments, is 
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much better than it was seven years ago. It is with 
these improvements and the personal straggles. they 
involve that Mr. Graham concerns himself. Essentially 
practical in its aims and contents, his book is yet 
poetically suggestive of green England and all manner of 
wholesome country toil. Milk, butter, eggs, poultry, cider, 
and bees, are all reviewed in turn. In almost every case 
Mr. Graham makes it dear that co-operation is the one 
thing needful to make small farming operations profitable. 

A very few hens, or a very few apple-trees, can be a source 
of income if only the small owner of the hens and apple- 
trees can sell his eggs and apples to a market agency on 
the spot. Co-operation, however, requires a good deal of 
unselfishness and breadth of view in those who attempt it, 
and in England it has been found that almost every co¬ 
operative agricultural scheme has depended on the energy, 
talent, and high-mindedness of one individual. Not yet, 
therefore, is co-operation easy to the English farmer. But 
its necessity is writ more plainly on his mind every year, and 
it is a singular thing that Ireland is in advance of England in 
this matter. The Irish Agricultural Organisation Society, 
headed by Mr. Horace Plankett, has achieved wonderful 
things. But the necessary moral elements have there been 
enjoined and fostered by the Roman Catholic priests, who 
have given the organisation their effective support. In 
England the formation of co-operative centres in fruit¬ 
growing and dairying districts seems to depend on the 
wisdom and energy of landowners. It is much to be 
hoped that certain fine examples, duly mentioned and 
honoured by Mr. Graham, will be widely followed. The 
accent of this book is hope. (Jarrold & Sons. 3s. 6d.) 

The Tragedy or Hamlet. Edited by Edward Dowden. 

An edition of Shakespeare, by the author of Shakespeare, 
Hie Mind and Art, has long been desired. Here, for such 
as can afford to buy and shelve a volume to a play, is the 
beginning of an admirable one. The format of the book, 
weight, paper, print, size, and arrangement of page, are all 
just what they should be. The chief textual variants are 
at the foot of the page, and beneath these again such 
explanatory notes as the ordinary reader, who is not a 
specialist, will require. A good deal has already been 
written by way of explaining “Hamlet”: but Prof. Dowden, 

“ gleaning after the gleaners,” has “ perhaps brought 
together a slender sheaf.” He somewhat naively details a 
list of his ears of com in the Introduction, which is in other 
respects an excellent summary of the literary history of 
the play, fully up to the level of recent scholarship, both 
English and German. It is, of course, well known that the 
Second Quarto text of “ Hamlet ” is a good deal longer 
than the Folio, and it is generally said, as Prof. Dowden 
sayB, that “ the Folio text was evidently cut for the purpose 
of stage representation.” But why did it need cutting? 
Are we to give up the favourite modem theory which 
treats Shakespeare as before all things a “ practical ” play¬ 
wright, and suppose that he wrote primarily for readers 
rather than for players, or that he had the literary but not 
the stage sense, and that his more “practical” fellow- 
managers of the Globe found it necessary to “ arrange ” his 
original text for the purposes of representation ? Some such 
explanation Prof. Dowden suggests in the case of “Hamlet”: 

Shakespeare was attracted by the intellectual subtlety of 
“ Hamlet,” and was inevitably led by his genius to refine 
this subtlety, and to diversify its manifestations. He was 
caught in the web of its own imaginings, and became so 
absorbed in his work that he forgot to keep it within the 
limits suitable for theatrical representation; the tragedy 
has, perhaps, never been presented in its entirety on the 
English stage in consequence of its inordinate length. 

An alternative theory suggests itself to us. Does the 
Quarto represent the play as performed at Court, where 
indeed the tradition was in favour of longueurs, and the 
Folio a “ cut ” version adapted to the truer dramatic instinct 
of the popular theatre ? In any case, Prof. Dowden is not 


quite accurate when he says that “the tragedy has perhaps 
never been presented in its entirety on the English stage.” 
The Quarto'text was performed by Mr. Benson at Strat¬ 
ford last April, and will be performed by him at the 
Lyceum next March. He treats it like a Wagner opera: 
gives half of it before dinner, and half after. One may 
aoubt the success of the experiment, for the intruding 
element of a mead must surely destroy the unity of spiritual 
mood so essential to the appreciation of the constructive 
unity of a work of art. There can be no doubt whatever 
about the design of the Elizabethan Stage Society, who 
propose to play this season not the Second Quarto, but 
the so-called First Quarto of the play. Now the First 
Quarto is not a text at all. It is a bungled piracy of an 
early version of the play, based probably upon hasty short¬ 
hand notes taken at the theatre, and vamped up into 
makeshift lines by some hack poet in the bookseller’s pay. 
To act it seems to us to be antiquarianism run mad. 
(Methuen.) 

The House of Commons. 

By the Right Hon. Sir Richard Temtle. 

Books about the inner life of the House of Commons 
are a regular product of the book-market, and this one has no 
very distinguishing features. Though written by a member 
of great experience, it contains only a few anecdotes, and 
is valuable chiefly for the accuracy of its general descrip¬ 
tions. Here is a description of the cheering: 

The management of the cheering in the Chamber forms 
a sort of science—the parliamentary cheer consisting of 
the words “ hear, hear ”—no applause—that is, by clapping 
of hands—is allowed. The cheer from a single member is 
not infrequent, but is not significant unless it comes from 
some leading personage. It is the cheering in chorus, 
like one mind and one voice from a number of members, 
that forms the demonstration. This is often managed 
by a tacit consensus, but more often arises from an impulse 
stirring a body of men at the same moment from some 
words that have been uttered. The tone of the cheering 
then varies according to the temper of those who cheer, 
exactly according to their mood and sentiment at the 
moment. First there is the hearty, full-voiced cheer of 
genuine approval or satisfaction, hearty, resounding, full 
of encouragement, rising to the roof of the Chamber and 
awakening the echoes. There is next the low subdued 
cheer, gradually spreading along the green benches, indi¬ 
cating the deep-seated agreement which does not seek 
vociferous or hilarious expression; this is used either on 
solemn occasions, or at moments of pathos, or in acknow¬ 
ledgment of some concession or confession on the part of 
an opponent. Then there is the ironical cheering, which 
cannot be described but must be heard to be appreciated ; 
the tone of sarcasm is always unmistakable; generally it 
is the cruel greeting given to an argument or a statement 
by an opponent, for the formal denying of which there 
may not be an opportunity. So far it is bitterly hostile ; 
but sometimes good-humoured enough, when applied to 
an opponent who has unwittingly uttered something that 
damages his own case. As an intensification there is the 
sarcastic cheer, which is still sharper and more incisive; 
this again must be heard to be realised, it cannot be 
described. 

In separate chapters Sir Richard Temple deals with 
“The House of Commons as a Club” ; “The Precincts 
and the Buildings ” ; “ Life in Parliament ”; “ Scenes in 
the House”; “The Irish Nationalist Party,” &c. It is a 
book that would have been much improved by illustrations. 
(John Long.) 

The Transvaal under the Queen. 

By Lieut.-Col. N. Newnham-Davis. 
The author of Military Dialogues has written a pleasant 
book of reminiscences—his life as a freelance officer in the 
Transvaal twenty years ago. He gazed at Oom Paul’s 
rusty silk hat at Pretoria, and shot at glass bottles in 
competition with Piet Joubert. A gossippy and well- 
illustrated record, forming excellent reading at the present 
moment. (Sands & Co.) 
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Fiction. 

The Slave. By R. S. Hichena. 

(Heinemann. 6s.) 

Like other novels from the same hand, The Slave is a pure 
fantasy, invented, with, a subtlety more intellectual than 
imaginative, upon the basis of a single idea. Mr. Hichens 
must always be incarnating the abstract, though after a 
very different manner from Wagner’s. In the present 
instance his basic abstract idea is the passion for jewels— 
jewels, of course, standing for all the futile luxuries of 
this world. He turns that idea into a young and beautiful 
woman. Lady Caryll Allabruth lives for jewels. She 
will sell her soul and her body for them. If she has 
them, and nothing else in the world, she is happy. If she 
has everything else in the world, but not jewels, she is 
unhappy. Lady Gary 11 was fortunate in meeting so early 
in life an Anglicised foreigner of Oriental tastes, who 
instantly comprehended her with a perspicacity which 
Mr. Hichens does not in the least explain. Sir Reuben’s 
own analysis of his wife is as ingenious as anything in the 
hook: 

“ She was born to live in a harem, petted as an animal 
is petted, adorned with jewels as a sultan’s favourite is 
adorned. Such a life would have satisfied her nature. 
Her soul shines like a jewel and is as hard. Human 
sorrow will never touch her, for she cares for nobody. 
Ordinary pride will never uplift her, for I believe that 
social position, that great traditions, are as dust in her 
eyes. But she must have a life that glitters with jewels 
or she would die or become as nothing. There are certain 
foods. Lady Rangeclifie, that give certain powers to men. 
Well, my wife, to reach her highest and most complete 
development, must be fed upon a diet of precious stones— 
not quite in Cleopatra's way, though. You realise, or 
perhaps, being so splendidly human as you are, you don’t 
realise, that a certain class of women h.s breathed through 
so long a chain of years a foot'd atmosphere of unintellec¬ 
tual selfishness, has sold itself, body, mind and soul, so 
repeatedly for hard things that glitter, for gold, for 
diamonds, for the petted slave-girl’s joys, that humanity 
has absolutely dwindled in the race, just as size might 
dwindle in a race breeding in and in with dwarfs. In 
Caryll that dwindling light of humanity—though the light 
of a strange intellect burns—has gone out. My wife’s not 
human.” 

When Sir Reuben dies, ruined by Caryll’s monomania, 
she contrives to keep in her poverty the one superb emerald 
by which he had won her. This emerald is stolen from 
her by a burglar. She could not recover it, the burglar 
being far too astute, and so she married the fellow, and 
the emerald once more burnt its green fires upon her 
breast. All which is according to the strange idiosyncrasy 
of Mr. Hichens—at once logical and splendidly absurd. 
The Slave is clever, we might almost say, to excess. It 
has the final brilliance which perfected skill can give. 
But we should call it cold, and though we have enjoyed it, 
we should deny that it in any way convinced us. The apt 
fertility disclosed in the working out of the theme might 
easily be mistaken for imagination. We think the quality 
ought rather to be termed invention, philosophic and 
calculating. There is a great deal in the book heartily to 
admire. The enormous and elaborately painted scenes of 
London society show fine and original observation. The 
description of Lady Ormyn’s Sunday party at Epsom is a 
sustained piece of distinguished and relentless satire. The 
burglary of the emerald is a little masterpiece of psychic 
analysis. One side of the novel we have not touched upon 
—that relating to Aubrey Herrick, the young man-about- 
town who honestly loved Lady Caryll. Aubrey found 
spiritual consolation for his loss amid the more deoent 
ornaments of the variety stage. The scenes of music-hall 
life are very well done, but strangely sentimental. The 
death of Alf Klick is a rich feast of pathos and tears. We 
doubt if Mr. Hichens was in reality serious over this 


matter. We deem him quite capable of accomplishing 
marvels of sentimentality in cold blood, sardonically, just 
in order to provide a piquant contrast to the main theme. 

The Slave is neither a fine and serious novel, nor a novel 
for plain people. It is a literary bouchie (of 406 close-set 
pages) for those who have a taste occasionally for strange 
and exotic flavours. Judged as such, it is extraordinarily 
successful. Certainly it is the best book that Mr. Hichens 
has done. It has one obvious fault: Mr. Hichens, from 
what motive we cannot guess, has omitted the crucial scene 
in which Sir Reuben won Lady Caryll by means of his 
emerald. 


Even If. By J. Morgan De Groot. 

(William Blackwood & Sons. 6s.) 

The critics of Mr. De Groot’s former book, A Lotus Flower, 
of which Even If is the sequel, had an embarrassing task 
set them, for the book was indeterminate, leaving behind it a 
vague distress, a sombre omen partly engulphed in difficult 
mysticism. Yet the book fascinated them, and now that 
this threads are unravelled of the lives of Hilda, Emile and 
Gerard, one almost feels that the wisest thing is to praise 
unreservedly a talent ao bright and tender and electric. 
Yet the book—which, to begin with, is absurdly entitled— 
has faults; good thumping ones if it comes to that. The 
ortrait of Count Sandeberg, a roue, is ludicrously out of 
rawing. He is an abominable cad (pp. 92 et seq.) and at 
the close a Bulwerian hero. The long arm of coincidence 
is twice thrust deeply into the plot; at least twice, too, the 
sentiment rings false, and so marked is the tragic atmos¬ 
phere in the book that the cheerful denouement comes 
almost with the shock of a barefaced lie Let one critic, 
however, be philistine enough to confess his relief at that 
lie sanctified by the ratification of the author’s hand and 
eye. For Hilda, the beautiful Swede, passionate without 
sensuality, impatient of the cold, hard, practical prose of 
life, found her way into that critic’s heart. Women will 
find uncanny her aversion from the healthy and honourable 
gentleman who married her when they were both in love, 
and will hold that the freshness of her affections grows 
stale by transference. 

But for us the culminating episode in Hilda’s love-life 
has the charm of a pathetic naivete. It is one of those 
impossible idylls that young men weave as though thereby 
to escape for a moment from those walls of convention 
which at once imprison and protect. Hear his diatribes 
against being lady-like; hear how he worries and wrangles 
with a phrase like comme il faut. And for an illustration 
of that deeper discontent which, in fact, is pessimism (for 
it attacks the universe), correct your idea of Mr. De Groot 
as a “ popular novelist ” with this passage: 

It is a curious fact that we are all able to keep our 
sorrows to ourselves, but as soon as there comes a breeze 
of happiness blowing over our grey ocean of monotonous 
misery we ripple into chatter. . . . [And then, changing 
the metaphor appropriately for a mean and bitter one, the 
author adds:] We are incapable of self-restraint so soon 
as Fate throws us a meagre bone from that coveted flesh- 
pot, happiness. Do we altogether forget that we have a 
constant right to it as our natural and life-long food? 
. . . I can scarcely refrain from laughter, not at the 

thought that all we mortals are unhappy, but because we 
accept so gratefully the bare bone which is tossed to us, 
instead of throwing it back into the face of Fate with 
compliments, and a reminder that we are men— men, and 
not dogs. 


Signors of the Night. By Max Pemberton. 
(Pearson. 6s.) 

O.ve of the most fascinating figures in the history of 
Venice is the Servite monk Fra Paolo Sarpi. He was so 
great in science that Galileo called him “ Padre and 
Maestro.” He withstood Paul V. in his determination 
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“ to bring Venice into a state of respect and humiliation to 
Papal oiSers and decrees ” and “ carried the whole of 
Venice with him.” His courage was dauntless and it 
was put to the proof by three attacks on his life. His 
piety was equal to his other gifts, and when he passed 
away, in 1623, “ Venice lost one of the best and greatest 
of her sons.” The reader who has only gone so far as 
to extract thus much information from Miss Wiel’s history 
of Venice will turn with curiosity to Mr. Pemberton’s 
volume Signors of the Night, where he will find the great 
Friar figuring as Fra Giovanni, and he will gather from 
the “ foreword ” that Mr. Pemberton “ hoped to portray 
something of that confliction of ideas which permitted a 
riest to wield so great an influence in a Republic which 
y no means loved priests.” Mr. Pemberton’s attempt to 
realise this praiseworthy “ hope ” consists in presenting 
the Friar as a sort of Sherlock Holmes with the logicality 
left out—a ubiquitous personage with a manner of immense 
significance. “If men question you, as assuredly they 
wul, bid them look upon the waters, where they shall find 
the answer of Venice and of Giovanni the monk.” “ What 
does Nina, the daughter of Barbarino, do alone in a 
church at midnight? ” That is the style of the dialogue 
when it means to impress, and this solemn deliberateness 
and rhetorical ambiguity fit in well with the never-failing 
effectiveness of the “ curtains.” But why so sedate a “ fore¬ 
word,” one may ask ? For the stories are just short stories 
( Anglici clever anecdotes) in which swift generalisation, such 
as “ beautiful women glittering in jewels” and “Bianca, 
dressed as she had never dressed before,” &c., take the place 
of creative descriptions with a reader hungry for ctetwu- 
menU. A pretty idea, that of the Friar’s fatherly affection 
for a clown’s daughter, runs through the book and 
strengthens the unity supplied by his recurrent personality. 
The volume is quite readable. The vigorous and well- 
reproduced illustrations by Mr. [?] P. Hard add to its 
attractiveness. But why, when Mr. Pemberton tells us 
that Nina’s “ rags, black and sombre, matched the shadows 
so well that even the lantern did not betray her,” does Mr. 
Hard exhibit her (p. 113) in a faultless white frock ? 


Notes on Novels. 

[These notes on the week's Fiction ore not necessarily final. 

Reviews of a selection will follow. ] 

The Lion and the 

Unicobn. By Richaed Harding Davis. 

Eight short stories full of Mr. Davis’s clear and radiant 
characterisation. The Lion and the Unicom of the first 
story stand over a florist’s shop in Jermyn-street and are 
the spectators of a delightful love drama through the 
middle window of the first floor. “The Man with One 
Talent ” is a story of the Cuban war, and “ The Editor’s 
Story ” is literary. (Heinemann. 6s.) 

What a Woman Will Do. By Lucas Cleeve. 

Will a good and pure woman allow herself to be divorced 
by her bankrupt husband, with the aid of a bogus co¬ 
respondent, in order that he may marry an heiress and 
supply her with an income ? The author says yes—for the 
sake of her children. Grant these premises, and you have 
a novel full of smart and bitter writing, readable and 
amusing in every page. (F. V. White & Co. 6s.) 

The Judgment of Helen. By Thomas Cobb. 

Helen’s judgment led her to throw over Mr. Barbrook, 
the millionaire, in favour of Maurice Vaughan. The 
millionaire does not, however, lose a wife. The action 
takes place at a small seaside resort, and the whole story 
reads like a faithful account of actual conversations. In 
other words, the story is told by the characters rather than 
by the author. (John Lane. 6s.) 


The Golden Idol. By Joyce Emerson Muddook. 

Mr. Muddock once wandered in New Guinea, dodging 
death by sharks and miasma. This stirring tale of 
adventure is founded on his youthful experiences. The 
Golden Idol was a mythical treasure said to have been 
taken from Japan in the seventeenth century to New 
Guinea by pirates, who were wrecked and served up by 
the natives in stews and steaks. (Chatto & Windus. 
3s. 6d.) 

An Up-to-Date Parson, and Other Stories. 

By Harry Lindsay. 
Mr. Lindsay’s Methodist Idylls, and More Methodist Idylls, 
were keen and humorous delineations of the phases of life 
with which they dealt. Here we are on the same ground. 
The new parson arrives for the first time at his chapel not, 
as was expected, in the circuit van but on his bicycle. 
Seth Chess could only gasp: “Be yo’ th’ praicher what be 
planned, or be yo’ on’y a supply? ” (Bowden. 3s. 6d.) 

Just Jannock. By Eyre Hussey. 

Jannock is a North-country word, and means straight¬ 
forward, honest, trustworthy, &c. Mr. Hussey’s tale is a 
Thames riverside story, in which the jannockness of the 
various characters is tested and measured. The author 
is particularly satirical of young ladies who swagger about 
their really insignificant attainments in rowing, golf, &o. A 
pleasant, well-written story. (Macqueen. 6s.) 

By Weeping Cross. By Lady Laura Ridding. 

A short story, compact of love and religious persecu¬ 
tion, laid around a Cistercian abbey in- Southern France. 
Forests, vineyards, spacious seigneuries, and the abbey bells 
—these lend colour and sentiment. (Hodder & Stoughton. 
3s. 6d.) 

Rose and Chrysanthemum. By Carlton Dawe. 

In this little story the author of A Bride of Japan once 
more deals picturesquely with the theme of love between 
an Englishman and a dainty Japanese girl. There are 
seven other stories of Japanese life, all vivid and readable. 
(Sands & Co. 6s.) 

A Virtue of Necessity. By Herbert Adams* 

A young doctor and the son of an earl are friends. The 
doctor’s envy of his friend’s blue blood is such that he 
exclaims: “ Were I gifted with the charm and talents of 
an Admirable Crichton, the beauty and courage of the hero 
of a penny novelette, the fascination and manner of its 
villain,” &c., “ we should walk along separate planes, 
yours the superior, mine the inferior.” Which the neir to 
the earldom correctly describes as “ dismal driveL” The 
story of a doctor’s wooing of an earl’s daughter. (Greening. 
6s.) 

The Enchanted Typewriter. By John Kendrick Bangs. 

The typewriter is manipulated by a spirit, the spirit of 
Jimmy Boswell, editor of the Stygian Gasette ; and the 
owner of the typewriter soon becomes possessed of a great 
deal of gossip about Hades and its more illustrious 
inhabitants. This kind of thing must be done exceedingly 
well to be amusing, and we confess that the humour of 
Jimmy Boswell’s communications escapes us. The book 
is printed from American plates; hence calibre is spelt 
caliber. (Harper Bros.) 

The Black Tulip. By S. J. Adair Fitzgerald. 

“ Write it,” said the King. “ I will,” said Dumas. 
The King of the Netherlands had told the story of the 
Black Tulip to Dumas at Amsterdam. Dumas wrote the 
story, and a dramatisation of it is now being presented at 
the Haymarket Theatre. This new “ Haymarket ” trans¬ 
lation is dedicated to Miss Winifred Emery. (Greening. 6s.) 
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The Dumas “ Discoveries.” 

A Mistake. 

Dante Gabeiel Bossetti possessed a complete set of 
“ Les CEuvres Completes d’Alexandre Dumas, Publics 
dans la Collection Michel Levy ”—those green paper- 
covered books at a franc which comprise 297 volumes. 
Who now among us has them all on his shelves ? Although 
few of us have read through this Levy garnering, inoom- 

{ >lete as it is, those who care for Dumas have been eagerly 
ooking forward to the publication of “two genuine 
romanoes by Dumas pire, the very existence of which was 
never surmised by his relatives, publishers, or literary 
heirs.” It was in these terms that the Outlook heralded 
the coming of The Snow on Shah-Dagh and Ammalat Bey, 
translated by Mr. Home Gordon.* 

The discovery seemed to be a most remarkable one; 
and when we read Mr. Home Gordon’s judiciously com¬ 
posed articles in the Outlook and Sketch, with which from 
time to time he was good enough to whet our appetites, 
and when, moreover, we saw with our own eyes samples 
of Dumas’ beautiful little script in facsimile published by 
those journals, we rejoiced exceedingly. Certainly, the 
Outlook was amply justified in saying that widespread 
interest had been aroused. Shortly told, Mr. Home 
Gordon’s story amounted to this: that M. Stylianos 
Apostolides, “ a wealthy Greek gentleman extremely well 
read,” having come into possession of the MS., had pre¬ 
sented it to a public library in Cyprus; but, it occurring to 
him that he would do better to publish it, he withdrew it 
and took it with him to Paris. There he called on M. 
Calmann-Levy, who, in his presence, declared the MS. to 
be “ an absolutely authentic and entirely genuine work of 
the elder Dumas.” M. Apostolides was also fortunate in 
obtaining from Dumas’ legal heir a declaration of his 
perfect satisfaction that it was “an unpublished and hitherto 
unbiown work by his illustrious ancestor.” M. Apostolides 
then came to London and placed the document in Mr. 
Home Gordon’s hands for translation. A careful examina¬ 
tion showed that the MS. consisted of two complete 
romances, “not a single page being missing,” as Mr. 
Gordon triumphantly declared in the Outlook. 

Picture, if you can, the feelings of an Englishman who, 
having read of the publication in France of a totally 
unknown work by Thackeray, purchases it to find the 
great discovery to be, say, Lovel the Widower or Catherine. 
What words in compliment of the discoverer, the translator, 
and the publisher would he be likely to select in the first 
moments of his astonishment, and in what terms would 
our literary press notice the appearance of the book! The 
simple statement which we have to make concerning the 
true history of the stories which Mr. Home Gordon has 
taken the pains to translate sounds so incredible and, we 
fear, so u nkin d, that we almost hesitate to say that both 
stones are contained in the Livy collection of Dumas' works. 
The Snow on Shah-Dagh is there called La Boule de Neige. 
Ammalat Bey is there called Sultanetta. Both are well 
known, therefore, all over the civilised world. 

* The Snow on Shah-Dagh and Ammalat Bey. Posthumous 
Romances by Alexandre Dumas j>ere. Translated by Home 
Gordon. (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 


It is true that we believe neither story to be by Dumas. 
The first is in all probability by Pushkine,* and the 
second by Marlynsky. Mr. Home Gordon is aware of the 
latter fact, for he translated Dumas’ preface, in which 
Marlynsky is credited with the authorship of the story. 
Bather curiously Mr. Gordon gave no hint of the matter 
in the Outlook, nor does he do so in his “Translator’s Pre¬ 
face ” to the book. That The Snow on Shah-Dagh was trans¬ 
lated by Dumas is clear from a footnote by him. We are 
sorry that we must prooeed to disillusionise Mr. Gordon 
further. He says, as we have seen, that his, or rather 
M. Apostolides’ MS., is complete. But such is not the 
case. Mr. Home Gordon’s MS. lacks the final leaf, 
and we are happy to be able to tell his readers that 
Mollah Nour, so far from being drowned in the Caspian 
Sea—where Mr. Gordon leaves him while his pursuers 
shout: “He is lost! Drowned! Dead!”—was saved. 
Here are Dumas’ final sentences, following immediately 
on that exclamation: 

Un formidable 6clat de lire repondit a ces oris, ft un 
hourra pousse par une douzaine de voix, but une petite ile 
qui s’elive a une quart de verste de Dorb-nd, annon^a aux 
poursuivants desappointes que non seulement Moullah 
Nour etait sauve, mais me me qu’il se retrouvait au milieu 
de sea compagnoDS. 

L°s portes sont bien fermees dans la maison d’Iskander. 
Tout eat bieu tranquille dans sa chambre; a peine y eu- 
tend-tn un faible chuchotement. 

La gaiete cherche le bruit: le bonheur aime le silence et 
la solitude! 

This is highly satisfying. The Mollah Nour is too great 
a creation to be idly drowned. 

Mr. Home Gordon does not say in his Preface whether 
the MS. gives titles to the stories. It may interest him to 
learn that The Snow on Shah-Dagh, which forms two 
volumes of the “Collection Hetzel,” is there called 
Jfoullah-Nour (Bruxelles; Meline Cans et Compagnie). A 
copy of this pretty little book is before us. Bolandi’s 
catalogue actually contains Ammalat Bey, by Alexandre 
Dumas. Wo have not yet had an opportunity of looking 
at the book—no doubt another Brussels publication. It 
remains for someone able to read Bussian to turn to 
Pushkine’s and Marlynsky’s works, and, having found our 
two stories to be among them, to compare them with 
Dumas’ versions and then write to the Academy. Some 
admirers of Dumas would expect to hear that he has 
freely powdered the prose of those writers with gold dust, 
just as he scattered gems over the stories which his clever 
young apprentices prepared for his master-hand. 

And we should not be surprised to learn, say, from Mr. 
Dent, that Mr. Gordon cannot even lay claim to be the 
first translator into English of both of the two tales. We 
sincerely hope, however, for his sake, it will prove that 
one at least of them has not before appeared in this 
country. In any event, Mr. Gordon has, it seems to us, 
done his work as translator well, and The Snow on Shah- 
Dagh in particular is worthy of Dumas or Scheherazade. 


“Oh! if I were only you!” I would say to him 
[Heine], “You hold a lever in your hand with which 
you could bodily raise this little world, and you don’t know 
how to use it! ” Heine would listen, flattered and irri¬ 
tated at the same time by my words; for there is no doubt 
that he would have liked to play a part of this kind. But 
he knew as well as I did that he had neither the necessary 
energy nor force of character. Scoffers are not made to be 
leaders of the people, nor to point out the way to others. 
They cannot even start a revolution. Faith alone can 
remove mountains. 

From “ Literary Reminiscences ” by Edouard Grenier. 

Translated by Mrs. Abel Ram. 

* See Maurel’s Lis Trois Dumas, 
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Criticism by Semaphore. 

A little book, in a red paper cover, hailing from the 
Midland Railway Institute at Derby, and entitled Hand¬ 
book to Fiction, beggars all our experience of eager culture. 
For it appears that in Derby he who runs to the library 
may not only read, but, while running at top speed, 
may be taught what to read. He has only to pull from 
his pocket this Handbook to Fiction to find a flashlight 
criticism on any novel which he “fancies.” 

With abbreviations more ignoble than any which we 
ever adventured in a telegram, the Derby critic hits off 
novel after novel. The effect is appalling, and we are 
glad to surmise that this method of criticism is merely a 
concession to railway-readers accustomed to the jerky 
action of the semaphore. Not otherwise can we pardon 
such grotesque abbreviations as Sir Wa. Scott, Thdr. 
Watts-Dunton, G. Alf. Henty, Arth. Conan Doyle, Tob. G. 
Smollett, Ant. Trollope, Maur. Hewlett, Hub. Crackan- 
thorpe, Ara. Kenealy, Ctte. Ma. Yonge, Ja. Matt. Barrie, 
and Gilb. Parker. 

But, as we have hinted, abbreviation and forty miles an 
hour are the note of the book, and what seems crude and 
almost indecent mangling of critical speech in London may 
pass for expert literary signalling in Derby. Thus, 
suppose Mr. T. H. Hall Caine’s Shadow of a Crime has 
taken the eye of a Derby fitter. Well, it is signalled to 
him as: 

An imaginative romance of self-renunciation on a great 
scale, pivoting on a false suspicion of murder; noble and 
inspiring as a study of char., and «ssentially true to human 
nature. The Lake mountains are an effective theatre fur 
the play of passion, and the people and manners are treated 
w. hist, accuracy. 

Or he may recollect that he has never read Sir Wa. Scott’s 
Rob Roy. It is signalled as: 

A picturesque romance, containing several of Scott’s 
raciest chars., and dealing incidentally w. the Jacobite 
agitation in Northumberland and the Highlands, 

a description that will probably decide him to read the 
book, if his eye does not fall on the far more alluring 
description of Rob. L. Stevenson’B Catriona : 

No more fascinating narrative was ever wr.; the 
dramatic suspense is absorbing, the char.-painting good, 
and the wild highland scenery realised in masterly fashion’ 

Char.-painting suggests a branch of spring-cleaning. 
Tob. G. SmoUett’s novel Humphrey Clinker is said to con¬ 
tain several of his “ most irresistible chars.” But these 
phrases have doubtless lost their terror in Derby, where 
Ctte. Bronte’s Villette is understood to be “ semi-bidg,” 
where John Oliver Hobbes’s The Gods, Some Mortals, and 
Lord Wickenham is allowed to be “a thoughtful bk. grace¬ 
fully wr.,” and where Trilby maintains its place as a “ very 
pop. novel.” But, for ourselves, give us chars.! We 
must read H. James’s Bostonians again for its “calm 
portraiture wh. represents the chars, w. silhouette-clear¬ 
ness.” Fes. Burney’s Evelina, too; can we wonder that 
new editions still arrive ? We know now that this novel is 
loved in Derby as the “ hist.” of a young lady’s entrance 
into the world, abounding in “ original char, sketches.” A 
more tragic “ hist, of a maid deceived ” is Adam Bede, and 
it contains three of this auth’s. choicest chars. But let 
Derby’s voice be heard alone. G. Meredith’s Ordeal of 
Richard Feverel ; 

The ordeal arises from the collision betw. the philo¬ 
sopher-father’s system and the son’s first love. No lit. 
can show a finer love-story; and the lyrical passion, the 
tragical intensity of certain scenes, and the supreme beauty 
of the style, make this prob. his greatest work. 

T. Hardy’s Far from the Madding Crowd : 

Tragi-comedy of the pastoral life; crowded w. diverse 
chars, and “ humours ” ; the title is ironical, and the views 
of char, and conduct are saddening to a thoughtful reader. 


Thdr. Watts-Dunton’s Aylwin : 

The simple plot of a lover’s quest for his beloved is 
ennobled by the distinction of the chars. (Rossetti and 
other celebrities are portrayed). The pure style and 
eloquent sayings, the pervasive glamour that makes the 
common-place beautiful, and the delectable humour tem¬ 
pering scenes of acutest pathos, are rarely found so closely 
wedded. The gypsy passag-s are worthy of “ Lavengro ” : 
Sinfi overtops even the heroine. 

Har. Frederic’s The Market-Place : 

The career of a daring, unscrupulous financier who by a 
deal wins a colossal fortune chiefly at the expense of the 
rogues. ' His char, is a bold and interesting coneej>tion, 
and the study of the methods and morals of the financial 
world is exhaustive and clear-sighted; but to paint vice 
so brilliantly is hazardous. 

8a. Grand’s Heavenly Twins: 

Deals cleverly and seriously, but at too great length, 
w. the marriage question, chiefly by advocating greater 
freedom for women. The bk. is inchoate, but full of 
various interest; the chars, are eccentrically humorous. 
Read, at least, Bk. iv.— The tenor and the boy. 

Ant. Hope’s God in the Car : 

Deals w. smart, “up-to-date" society. The leading 
char. “Juggernaut,” a man of immense will, promotes a 
company to take ov«r vast estates in S. Africa. Plenty of 
sparkling, epigrammatic dialogue; the love int. well 
worked out. 

The critic might have added that this is not Juggernaut’s 
first appearance as a leading char. 

Fs. Prevost’s False Dawn: 

The inherent chastity and strength of the prin. chars., 
an ambitious politician and the woman he loves, who is 
another’s wife, make this a serious and wholesome bk. In 
psychol. method it resembles some French wks. The 
dialogue ambitious, but not quite a success. 

Jer. Klapka Jerome’s Three Men in a Boat: 

Comic hist, of a picnic up the Thames. The fun is 
rather watery. 

Rudyard Kipling’s Jungle Book : 

Two series of fables of man and beast in India by a 
19th cent. iEsop, full of humour and wisdom, and of a 
charming tenderness for every living creature. The dra¬ 
matic faculty which makes even the animals talk naturally 
is almo't unique. 

G. Washington Cable’s Bonaventure : 

The development of a saintly char, out of a nature 
originally selfish is worked out w. rare delicacy and tender¬ 
ness as a phase of ethical history. The love-story is a 
perfect idyll; the char.-sketches of the primitive Acadians 
are humorous and lifelike. 

Mrs. Marg. Oliphant’s Miss Marjoribanks : 

A delicate and sympathetic piece of anal, and char.- 
drawing. 

It is neither fair nor wise to tell the raw novel reader 
what he ought to think of a novel before he opens it. 
To whisper to a library borrower that a novel is “de¬ 
pressing to thoughtful readers ” is to take steps to make 
each new reader of that novel an empty prig. To Waylay 
the reader of Mr. Howells’s A Modern Instance with the 
warning that “flaws have been found in it, chiefly as 
regards his moral attitude towards the husband in his 
aberrations,” is merely to quench the smoking flax of 
thought. No. The semaphore is an excellent instrument 
for guiding trains, but we hope that the general reader 
will refuse its guidance when he goes to the Free Library 
—where, of all places, choice should be free. 
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The Amateur Critic. 

Tod Lapraik and Prince Otto. 

A re-reading of Wandering Willie's Tale, induced by 
Mr. Cornford’s mention of it in Ms book on Robert Louis 
Stevenson in connexion with Tam Dale’s Warlock story 
in Catriona, brought to my notice for the first time an 
interesting circumstance which may have escaped the 
attention of some readers. Tod Lapraik is the name of 
the chief person in Tam Dale’s story; and, curiously 
enough, the name of the neighbour from whom Steenie, 
Willie’s “ gudesire,” borrowed most of the money to pay 
his rent is Laurie Lapraik, who is described as “ a sly tod." 
Of course this can hardly be mere coincidence. Stevenson 
must have known the Tale very well, and no doubt had the 
name and epithet in his mind, consciously or unconsciously, 
when he came to name Ms Warlock. 

Perhaps you will let me enter at once a mild protest 
against Mr. Cope Cornford’s treatment of Prince Otto. 
"We turn the last page with a feeling not far from dis¬ 
appointment,” he says. It appears that "we had been 
lea to expect so much, you see.’’ Surely a second reading 
with chastened expectations would set this right. Indeed, 
Mr. Comford, on a later page, recommends us to read the 
book twice, " once for the story, and again [and presum¬ 
ably finally] for the landscape.” A third reading might 
be a good idea. The diligent reader might then perhaps 
succeed in the “ endeavour to combine' the two,” that is, 
story and landscape; although it is apparently to be 
expected as the result of such an endeavour that he will 
" spoil the effect of both.” Really all tMs seems rather 
absurd to those who have lost count of the number of 
times they have read the book, and who hope to read it 
many times more. Plainly, Mr. Comford does not care 
much for Prince Otto. If it be the Crux Sterensoniana, 
as some hold, no true Stevensonian is he. C. 


Paul D^roulMe. 

It is twenty-one years since An Inland Voyage was given 
to the public. The little book has come of age. A 
day or two ago I was looking through it and lit on the 
name of Paul Deroulcde, lately sentenced to three months’ 
imprisonment. R. L. 8., at Origny Sainte-Benoite, com¬ 
ments on the hawker’s collection of patriotic songs: 

There was a number in the hawker’s collection culled 
Conscrite Frangait , which may rank among the most 
dissuasive war-lyrics on Tecord. It would not be possible 
to fight at all in such a spirit. The bravest conscript 
would turn pale if such a ditty were struck up beside him 
on the morning of battle ; and whole regiments would 
pile their arms to its tune. 

Stevenson believes the mood will pass, and that " a sound- 
hearted and courageous people ” will weary at length of 
“ snivelling over their disasters.” 

Already [he goes on] Paul Deroulide has written some 
manly military verses. There is not much of the trumpet 
note in them, perhaps, to stir a man’s heart in his bosom ; 
they lack the lyrical elation, and move slowly; but they 
are written in a grave, honourable, stoical spirit, which 
should carry soldiers far in a good cause. 

He concludes: “ One feels as if one would like to trust 
Deroulede with sometMng.” 8. B. T. 


The Good Executor. 

The publication of R. L. Stevenson’s letters has once more 
revived that hackneyed question of how soon after a 
writer’s death should his letters be made public. As 
regards Stevenson the answer is tolerably easy, for he 
Mmself enjoined Mr. Colvin to edit a selection of his 


correspondence, a responsibility which, with fitting zeal, he 
was quick to discharge. The literary executor who best 
realises Ms duties acts without delay; one can better 
approve the prompt deed of John Wilkes in destroying 
Churchill’s papers than that of a person of less decision. 
An author’s death is now followed by the inevitable publi¬ 
cation of Ms letters. It is too late to protest against a 
course which has been regularly practised for over a 
century. When letters are full of personal allusions— 
such as Horace Walpole’s—a judicious selection should 
first be put forth, which might be supplemented at a later 
date with such letters that were withheld out of considera¬ 
tion to living persons. Talfourd followed this practice 
with regard to Charles Lamb’s correspondence, in giving 
his first selection in 1837, five years after Lamb’s death, 
and his Final Memorials some twelve years later. But not 
every editor can afford to wait seventeen years before dis¬ 
charging his obligations, and early publication with a 
good editor is better than late publication with a bad 
editor or no editor at all. R. I. 


A Georgian New Testament. 

The production of the Twentieth Century New Testamen 
reminds me that last century an attempt was made by 
Dr. Harwood, a Bristol divine, " to diffuse over the sacred 
page the elegance of modern English.” I have never been 
fortunate enough to see a copy of what Dr. Harwood styled 
his “Liberal Translation,” but in the memorial volume 
containing the autobiography and selections from the 
writings and addresses of the late Hugh Stowell Brown, of 
Liverpool, edited by Mr. W. 8. Caine, there is an extracs 
from Mr. Brown’s Commonplace Book, in which he givet 
some curious quotations from this revised Testament. 
Everyone can appreciate the beauty of the lines beginning 
“ Consider the lilies ”; but can the same be said of Dr. 
Harwood’s translation: "Survey with attention the lilies 
of the field, and learn from them how preposterous it is 
for beings who are endowed with natural natures to 
cherish a solicitous passion for dress”? John the 
Baptist’s words: “ Behold the Lamb of Cod,” &c., are 
rendered: "Behold, yonder is the amiable object of the 
Divine love, who is appointed to reform the world.” How 
truly Georgian, too, is Dr. Harwood’s description of the 
prodigal’s father as "a gentleman of a splendid family 
and opulent fortune ”; or of the daughter of Herodias as 
a “young lady who danced with inimitable grace and 
elegance.” Perhaps most typical of all is the alteration of 
Christ’s question: “Whom say the people that I am?” 
into " He asked the disciples what opinion the vulgar 
entertained of Him.” F. Glover Anderson. 


Elia with Illustrations. 

A dainty edition of Lamb’s Essays, illustrated by Mr. 
C. E. Brock, is now in the bookshops. To the true Elian 
the book will be something of a shock. It is too much 
to expect us to accept any version of the face of Mrs. 
Battle other than the one our imagination has contrived. 
And to have Lamb’s text searched for pretexts for pictures 
is disconcerting. "He casually looketh in about dinner¬ 
time,” says Lamb of the Poor Relation, and straightway 
the artist gives us a wrought picture of the intrusion. 
Again, in the "Detached Thoughts on Books and 
Reading,” a full-page drawing is tacked to Lamb’s quite 
incidental remark on newspaper reading: "In barbers’ 
shops and public-houses a fellow will get up, and spell out 
a paragraph, wMch he communicates as some discovery.” 
Obviously this is not sufficiently organic to the essay to 
call for illustration, and the drawing becomes, like the 
poor relation, “an impertinent correspondency.” I must 
add that Mr. Brock’s illustrations are most clever and 
sympathetic. But Elia and illustrations is rather like 
Elia and water. S. S. 
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Memoirs of the Moment. 

“ I am willing to—outlive you.” That was Browning’s 
expression of the final sacrifice he was willing to endure 
for his wife; and it comes to the mind in the case of Lord 
Salisbury, who must have felt himself in that last pang 
at any rate the associate of Lord Beaconafield. Fate was 
kinder in this to Mr. Gladstone than to his two opponents; 
but the three men had at least the common fortune of a 
long and affectionate partnership with women whose 
temperaments were exactly suited to their own. It is a 
pity when men who undertake to manage the affairs of 
the public fail in the conduct of their own. That large 
irony of life was spared to these three politicians, who 
owed in each case an astonishing portion of their per¬ 
severance in public life to the initiative and partisanship 
of their wives. Lord Beaconsfield and Mr. Gladstone 
married women of fortune, and there was real and 
material meaning in the public witness borne to Lady 
Beaconsfield by her husband comparatively late in life: 
“I do think I owe to that lady all that I possess.” It 
was more in accordance with the temper of Lord Salis¬ 
bury that he should marry a woman who brought him 
little, and whom he even made sacrifices to win. He 
braved his father’s displeasure and the cutting down of 
his allowance. But to his own income—calomated cun¬ 
ningly to suffice for a bachelor younger son—his wife did, 
as a matter of fact, add a little dot she received from her 
father, who died just six months before she became a 
bride. 


Lady Salisbury had a deep admiration for her father, 
a man of quite singular piety and good sense. Among the 
little souvenirs he left behind him were some which she 
would not have exchanged for all the great possessions 
that came to her when her husband inherited the Salisbury 
title and estates, and when his great position brought 
every advantage within her reach. There was a memento 
of royal favour, earned on her own family’s account, a 
little gilt drum and fife, which the Queen of William IV. 
gave to Baron Alderson at dessert when he dined with her 
and the King at Brighton, and which he promised to give 
to his children as a relic, whereupon the Queen sent them 
a packet of bon-bons, which the children, after wondering 
whether they, too, should be preserved as memorials of 
her Majesty’s favour, finally fell upon and ate—a doubt and 
a dinovment that will be reproduced this Christmas in South 
Africa in the case of her present Majesty’s “chocolate 
soldiers.” 


Another relic of her father, with which Lady Salisbury 
would not have parted for a king’s ransom, was the little 
Prayer-book in which, on his daughter’s birthday, before 
her confirmation, he wrote lines that bear copying out 
three-quarters of a century later, on the day of death: 

Dear child, ere yet that covenant is renewed, 

Which those who loved thee dearly made for thee, 

When thou wast grafted in the Heavenly tree 
Of Christ Himself—then first with life endued— 

Thy father brings to thee a precious gift— 

This little book with holy counsels fraught, 

With humble prayers, by s lints and martyrs taught, 

And hymns sublime, that can the soul uplift* 
Heavenward from earth. O in this soeptic age, 

If aught of doubt perplex thy simple mind, 

Here turn for refuge. Here thy soul shall find 
A safe, sure home. So, midst the flood’s wild rage 
The wandering dove, with flagging wings distrest, 
Perched on the ark at last, and found her rest. 

The reader, who does not look for poetry in a judge’s 
lines, will perceive, however, that Baron Alderson was a 
High Churchman at that date, when High Churchmen 
were few and only feeling their way. The inference is, 


and it will not be an inaccurate one, that Lord Salisbuiy 
was taught and confirmed in the Higher Anglicanism by 
his wife, not she by him. 


A long illness preceded the death of Lady Margaret 
Howard. It was a rather mysterious illness too, consist¬ 
ing in part of a lethargy, mild and flitting moods of which 
hem visited her during her otherwise active and useful 
life. A'great deal is unnecessarily written about the devo¬ 
tion to the poor of this or that person, who has done no 
more or less than is barely decent under the circumstances. 
But the words have a real significance in the case of Lady 
Margaret Howard. She took care of the charities of her 
life, and left the pleasures to take care of themselves—not 
a bad programme in the midst of a society bored by its 
pursuit of the amusing, yet one that brought her the 
perpetual condolences of acquaintances. She herself at 
moments—at sad moments—was almost persuaded of the 
hardship of her lot, with the ultimate result that she sub¬ 
merged herself more entirely than before in her charitable 
work. For two years she went into residence in the East 
End ; and that involves no light sacrifice. For, if she did 
not find much profit in the ordinary “caller” in Wilton- 
place, she was keenly alert to intercourse with men and 
women of talent. Nine dinner parties out of ten might 
be tiresome; but at the tenth she met someone whose talk 
was her delight. “ Get me something to eat,” she would 
say when she got home; “I ate nothing at dinner for 
fear I should miss a word.” 


Now that the correspondence has reached home about 
the battle of Elands Laagte, something remains to be 
said about the death of Colonel Ohisholme. He had ridden 
hither and thither before the fight, and seemed to have 
grown indifferent to the bullets that fell about him and 
did not hit him. One shell fell between his horse’s feet 
and did not explode. The inference that you bear a 
charmed life comes easily and flatteringly at such a time, 
and Colonel Chisholme had the pleasure of danger in his 
blood when at last he rode forth at the head of his Light 
Horse, and this time rode forth to death. His last words 
were of that inconsequence which becomes haunting. 
“Mind you stick in my whistle,” he said to Mr. Melton 
Prior, as that artist made a sketch of him on the field just 
before the final and fatal charge. 


Somebody said that “ good wine needs no bush ” when 
Bismarck’s Biography, by Dr. Moritz Busch, was the book 
of its hour in 1880. But Busch certainly needed his 
Bismarck from first to last; and, now that he has just died 
at Leipzig, one scarce remembers his very good journalism, 
or his book on America, or his work in the Foreign Office 
at Berlin, but thinks of him only as the Boswell of the 
Man of Blood and Iron. The book of revelations that he 
printed after his master’s death was sufficiently sensa¬ 
tional to he much more than a nine days’ wonder; and his 
name cannot even now be mentioned in certain circles 
without calling forth disdainful gestures from the other¬ 
wise dignified and impassive dwellers within the shadow 
of thrones. 


Dr. Thomas Macknight, who spent thirty of the seventy 
years of his life in the editor’s chair of the Northern 
Whig , was a journalist of the old school. Not only 
journalistic methods had changed in his time; but the very 
face of politics had altered its complexion and expression, 
so that he looked out at it with a pathetic lack of recogni¬ 
tion. Like Sir William Harcourt later, he, in earlier life, 
had set forth like a young Goliath to slaughter Disraeli. 
He slung ink at the sphinx, with this only result, that the 
sphinx said his book was rather dull. The lapse of 
years has sufficed to give it a new interest now, when the 
old Whigs are all Tories and have taken into their temple 
the sphinx as chief idol. 
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Studies in Contemporary Style. 

IV.—Idioms : Sound and Unsound. 

In your issue of November 11, “ T. A. B.,” who is courteous, 
opposed my objection to the phrase “ his brother Presi¬ 
dent,” on die principle that one must not challenge an 
idiom. On reading his letter I realised that, if I could find 
a contemporary article carelessly sprinkled with idioms, 
“ T. A. B.’s ” principle could be proved uncritical. An 
idiom is an idiom, no doubt; it is a phrase in common use; 
but, whilst an apple is an apple always, one apple is rotten 
and another sound. Similarly, certain idioms are good and 
others bad. Common usage in the matter of phrases is 
not a proof that idiom is good invariably. 

The contemporary writing which I was seeking I found 
in the Times of Tuesday. The writing, which was the 
leading article, began thus: 

For the moment the movements of our transports continue 
to be the most important feature of which we have news in 
the military situation. 

Now, movements cannot be called a feature. The 
characteristic quality of any feature is its permanence. 
Movement and permanence are contradictions in terms, in 
fact, and in thought. Thus, it is obvious that the writer 
in the Times is slack in his method of expression. He is 
a person of the sort who, not knowing that phase can 
properly be applied to the moon only, would speak of the 
phases of a subject, instead of speaking about the aspects. 
The words feature and phase are often used by illiterate 
writers and speakers. As most writers and speakers are 
illiterate, both words are put frequently to base uses. 

The writer in the Times goes on: 

The fact should convince the Government, as it has con¬ 
vinced the country, that only the best and swiftest ships 
should be chartered where the lives of our soldiers and the 
success of our arms are at stake. 

Why where ? In the thought which he is endeavouring to 
express, the writer is not dealing with a matter of place. 
He is dealing with a matter of time. Instead of where he 
should have written when. This confusion of the adverbs 
of place and those of time so much annoyed Mr. Delane, a 
famous editor of the Times, that in his day a law in the 
office of the great journal was, I am told, that any writer 
who used the phrase takes place, or took place, should be 
dismissed. That was a sound law. In ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred, at the least, the person who writes, or 
says, “ takes place ” is not meaning to draw attention to 
the place of a happening. He is meaning to draw atten¬ 
tion to the time. Therefore he must be reprimanded. 
I say this despite the knowledge that takes place is an 
idiom in France. Although certain persons in France are 
reputed to excel in art, I cannot allow that France is 
superior to England in the matter of expressing thoughts. 
Thus saith the writer in the Times : 

In a few days more Sir Redvers Buller will have at his 
disposal a force sufficient to enable him to assume the offensive 
in Natal. 

Note the word assume. It is idiomatic. It is soundly so* 
When Shakespeare says 

Assume a virtue if you have it not 

he is not inciting to hypocrisy. He is expressing an 
imperative wish that a certain virtue should be acquired. 
Thus, although there is a slight difference between the 
use of the word assume by tie poet and that by the 
writer in the Times, the journal is justifiable in this case. 
The poet applies the word to a moral state, and the 
prosaist applies it to a tactical stage; but the word fits 
into both cases. 

Judging from this concession as to the flexibility of 
certain idioms, “ T. A. B.” will perceive that these brief 
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essays about style are not those of a grammarian dad 
immovably in iron. Still, there are some considerations 
concerning which the grammarian must needs, by stress of 
thinking, be iron-clad. There are usages in expression, 
idioms, that are slack and bad. Here, from the artide in 
the Times that we have been examining, is one of them: 

Father Matthews has given our Correspondent an explana¬ 
tion of the disaster which renders that event rather less 
intelligible than it was before. 

The sentence might have stopped at intelligible. All that 
is implied by than it was before was affirmed. The writer 
may have felt that if he had stopped at intelligible he would 
have left the sentence abrupt; but that feeling would have 
arisen from an imperfect sense of euphony. Certainly 
there is no reason why he should not have struck out 
before, the meaning of which is implied in the tense of the 
verb immediately preceding. The word is a concession to 
idiom in the consdousness of a writer who, not content 
with being dear, is resolved upon being euphonious also. 
Euphony is often the thief of time and space. 

E. H. 


Correspondence. 

“The Knowledge that Was.” 

Si a,—J ust before reading “ Y.’s ” article on “ The Know¬ 
ledge that Was,” in the Academy of November 11,1 had 
been drafting, and re-drafting a preface to a little historical 
text-book I have been perpetrating. (It’s my fourteenth 
offence, and I’m old enough to know better; but you will 
remember that it was the Judge, not the Accused, who 
“ couldn’t see the necessity.”) Well, in one of my 
W. P. B. Prefaces I had penned some words which struck 
me as harmonising with “ Y.’s ” plaints. Here followeth a 
suppressed passage from that Unpublished Atrocity: 

No one is expected to remember the examples in a text¬ 
book of arithmetic or algebra; no one ought to be 
expected to remember the multitude of details contained in 
a text-book of history. It suffices to read and understand, 
then forget. Of course this iB but a counsel of perfection ; 
while examiners expect one to remember what historical 
events are associated with the names of Banaster, Berkeley, 
Felton, Pleshey, and Pularoon ! But my solemn advice to 
the reader of this book is : use the facts contained herein 
as a child does a box of bricks; play with them ; learn 
how to make them into all sorts of pretty patterns; and, 
when you take them into the examination room, pelt the 
examiner with them. (Pelt him hard, tor there is a certain 
reciprocity even in the examination room; if you mark 
him well, he’ll mark you well.) And, when you’ve finished 
throwing your bricks about, don’t trouble to collect them; 
leave them there and come away, a lighter and a gladder 
man. 

All I want you to remember of this book is contained in 
the first three pages. If you read the other three hundred 
pages of the book, you will be able to understand the 
summary of English history contained in the first three 
pages. And if you remember that summary because you 
have worked through the data on which it is based, you 
will have gone through an historical training which will 
enable you to consult intelligently the reference books 
which will tell you more accurately than your memory 
the date of the Great Boer Trek or the parentage of Guy 
Fawkes. 

Sorry to quote myself at such portentous length; but if 
you follow the argument (remembering that it is a W. P. B. 
Preface, not the Finished Product of a Fourteen-Fold Book¬ 
maker) you will perceive how the passage partly sympa¬ 
thises with, and partly answers the argument of “ Y.” 
Granted that too much stress is still laid on storing the 
mind with useless knowledge, and too little on training the 
mind to “ go and find out and be damned ”; but is not 
the cultivation of the memory better than no mental train¬ 
ing at all ? Are we not really growing a little less instruc- 
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tional, and a little more educational than in the school¬ 
days of “ Y. ’’ and myself ? (I couple our names together 
because I, too, was “ a clever chap.” You will find my 
name high up in the Cambridge Local Lists somewhere in 
the early eighties. I would give the year and place if I 
could remember them.) And is it not possible mat doing 
all those grim sums, and—not knowing but— learning 
exactly where “ ivory, apes, and peacocks ” were grown, 
helped to lift “ Y. ” to his present position of writing for i 
several reputable papers ? Is it not mean of the man to 
leer at the lad’s ladder ? Is it not probable that the pro¬ 
cess of acquiring “the knowledge that was ” has helped 
to endow “ Y. ” with “ the power that is ” ?—I am, &c., 

Stbanks. 


Our Prize Competitions. 

Result of No. 9 (New Series). 

In the Letters of Hubert Louis Stevenson is this abstract of an 
imaginary novel by Fielding : 

“ I am enjoying Solomon Crabb extremely; Solomon's capital 
adventure with the two highwaymen and Squire Trecothiok and 
Parson Vance ; it is as good, I think, as anything in Joseph Andreivs. 
I have just come to the part where the highwayman with the black 
patch over his eye has tricked poor Solomon into his place, and the 
squire and the parson are hearing the evidenoe. Parson Vance is 
splendid. How good, too, is old Mrs. Crabb and the ooastguardsmau 
in the third chapter, or her delightful quarrel with the sexton of 
Seaham; Lord Conybeare is, surely, a little overdone; but I don’t 
know either; he’s such damned fine sport. Do you like Sally 
Barnes ? I’m in love with her. Constable Mnddon is as good as 
Dogberry and Verges put together ; when he takes Solomon to the 
cage, and the highwayman gives him Solomon's own guinea for his 
pains, and kisses Mrs. Muddon, and just then up drives Lord 
Conybeare, and instead of helping Solomon, oalls him all the 
rascals in Christendom—O, Henry Fielding, Henry Fielding 1 Yet 
perhaps the scenes at Seaham are the best. But I’m bewildered 
among all these exoellenoes.” 

We asked our competitors to apply a similar effort of fanoy to 
Jane Austen, and the result has been excellent and a proof of the 
closeness with which that author is still read. Altogether we like 
best the following contribution by Miss Evelyn Underhill, 3, 
Campden Hill-place, W.: 

I am revelling in Affection and Affectation, which Jane 
Austen, alas I did not live to complete. The Bev. Dr. Pervis, 
with his pomposity, his snuff, and his “responsible position 
as shepherd of a flock,” equals Mr. Collins. Mrs. Pervis, too, in 
whom a plump and placid exterior hides an astute and calculating 
mind, and who revises her husband’s sermons with an eye to the 
failings of his congregation—how well she is drawn I I don't 
know which of their daughters I prefer: Maria, elegant and accom¬ 
plished, who “ knows several Latin quotations, and loves to assist 
the aged and distressed,” or Eliza, sill impulse, energy, and affec¬ 
tion. That is a good scene where the gouty old squire, whom 
Maria visits and waits on like a devoted grand daughter, surprises 
her by an offer of marriage, and adds (being in the habit of 
soliloquising aloud): “ The young woman would make an excellent 
nurse.” Eliza’s love affair, too, with the squire’s bashful son, who 
is finally led to declare himself by Mrs. Fervis’B judicious allusions 
to his gallant reputation, and Miss Bemrose, the genteel spinster 
from London, are as good as anything in Pride and Prejudice. 
Mordaunt, perhaps, is a poor villain, and the device whereby he is 
unmasked a little weak; but much can be forgiven the creator of 
Captain Vincent, the breezy old salt whose blunders are so necessary 
to the plot, and whose son, the inevitable curate, was obviously 
intended to console the disconsolate Maria. 

Among the best of the others are these: 

Have you read Passion and Propriety yet ! I am finding it most 
delightful. I particularly enjoy the discussion on the merits of the 
sprigged muslin and the white and silver poplin between Miss 
Delany and Louisa Fairfield. I must own that Louisa is, perhaps, 
“ too good, too excellent, a creature ” for my taste, but then, what 
an admirable foil to the impulsive Isabella ! I hope you will 
sympathise with me in my partiality for Miss Delany, with her 
profound respect for all that is com me U faut. How charming, too, 
is old Mrs. Gubbins : the scene in which she and Miss Gunnery cap 
maladies against each other is inimitable. 

Captain Everett is one of Miss Austen’s very best men, and, 
on the whole, I think I prefer him to Captain Wentworth in 
Persuasion. But, of course, Mr. Hutchings is the best character in 
the book ; his self-oomplacency is so convincing, and his remarks 


upon “ the gallant defenders of our country ” so admirably suited 
to the man. No wonder that Isabella rebelled I 

I have just reached the description of the rout at Lady Ellison’s. 
I tremble to think what will happen to Isabella and Deeborough : 
surely Bhe must see how worthless he is 1 

But what a misfortune that the book was never finished. How¬ 
ever, let us rejoioe that we have rescued even this slight fragment 
by the gentle Jane. 

[S. H. H., London.] 

I have made some new friends lately, and one of them already 
rivals Elizabeth Bennet in my affections. Why have I never read 
Borland Towers before f Sophia Meldrum is simply adorable ! Also 
she has more spioe of devilry than Elizabeth. In those inimitable 
conversations with Colonel Pettigrew, so demure she is that the 
sharpness of her wit quite escapes him. The incident of the spec! acle 
case is not convincing; but, of oourse, if Miss Inches had not looked 
out then, Mr. Liddell would never have heard of it at all. But we 
all know plot is not Miss Austen’s strong point. I long to meet a 
Mrs. Lebrun in the flesh. The very thought of her will henceforth 
oheer my dullest moments. When she and Betsy arrange news¬ 
papers on all the drawing-room ohairs, and a sheet on the carpet, do 
you not think of Cranford and the paper paths to the chairs at 
Miss Jenkyn’s party 1 Could anything be more delightful ? I don’t 
much care for the men, and cannot think what Mary Lebrun saw 
in Mr. Liddell; but the Miss Inches, Mary herself, and Mrs. Petti¬ 
grew will keep me happy for a month. And dear Sophia Meldrum 1 
Fickle though I am, my affection for you will never wane, for you 
are always charming. In my garden at night I often think of the 
paste buckles you bought at the fair, and see them flash as you run 
past me like a hare in the dark. 

[M. M. B., St. Andrews.] 

What do you think I have’ found ? Why, a MS., positively a 
rejected MS. of Jane Austen's. The story, which is entitled 
Honour and Humility, is delightful—fresh, humorous, demure. 
Caroline Ashton is the only daughter of tbe Lady Maria Ashton. 
You can imagine the charming sort of heroine, with the na'ireU of 
a Catherine and the natural timidity of an Anne Elliot. She has 
met, at a dancing-party in the county-town, James Watson, “ a 
beggarly apothecary's son," as Lady Maria calls him. True the 
young man is a paragon of virtue, quotes Gray's “ Elegy,” and is 
exoessively gentleman-like. But Caroline’s mother tramples on his 
aspirations and tries in many spirited conversations to stir up her 
lethargic spouse to forbid his approaching her daughter. She pro- 
oeeds herself to active measures, and sends to Ireland for her distant 
cousin, a young Mr. Edward Fitzgerald, who is heir to an unen¬ 
cumbered estate, and who falls an easy prey to Caroline’s charms 
immediately on his arrival at Ashton Chase. Caroline is somewhat 
carried away by her kinsman’s dash, but her affections are still 
definitely engage! by Watson's superiority of intellect, and well 
knowing that the ending will be a happy one for all parties (for 
never does Miss Austen harrow our feelings by blighted hopes or 
broken hearts) I am anxiously awaiting a solution of the riddle. 
Possibly it may be found in the arrival of the new parson’s three 
daughters, one of whom is reported to have a lively tongue." 

[R. M., Brighton.] 

*,* We hope to give m ire of these interesting abstracts next week. 

Replies received also from W. M., Berlin; W. M. A., Clevedon ; 
W. C. C., Cork : G. H., Didsbury ; E. W., St. Leonards ; F. P. W., 
Ilminster ; St. H. B, Dumfries ; E. S. B., Brentford; R. G. W., 
Richmond ; G. R. G., Stoke-on-Trent; S. A. B., Hanwell; J. D. A., 
Ealing ; F. R. C., London ; E. S. C., Redhill ; L. H., York; J. G., 
Killiney ; W. F. K., Dublin ; A. M., London ; J. L., Chesterton; 
E. L., Burton-on-Trent; J. D. W., London ; M. A. C , Cambridge : 
L. K., London ; E. S. H., Bradford. 


Competition No. io (New Series). 

A correspondent draws our attention to one or two well-known 
lines which can be transposed so as to convey an opposite sense 
without suffering any injury from the process. “Thus ” he says 
“Milton’s 

‘New Presbyter is but old Priest writ large’ 
should plainly read 

‘ Old Priest is but New Presbyter writ large.’ 

The New Presbyter was not much to brag about, but he was an 
advance upon his predecessor. Or Pope's 

‘One truth is clear—whatever is is right ’ 

should be read with the last word altered to ‘ wrong’—or evolution 
is a mistake.” 

Without committing ourselves to heart-and-soul agreement with 
our correspondent, we think that, at any rate, the game of trans¬ 
position as outlined in his letter may employ our readers' ingenuity 
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rather amusingly, and we therefore offer a prise of a guinea to the 
competitor who sends the beet example. The lines chosen for 
treatment most, we should add, be well known. 

Rules. 

Answers, addressed “literary Competition, The Academy, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.," must reach us not later than the first post 
of Tuesday, November 28. Each answer must be aooompanied by 
the ooupon to be found in the first column of p. 612 or it can¬ 
not enter into competition. Competitors sending more than one 
attempt at solution must aooompany each attempt with a separate 
ooupon; otherwise the first only will be considered. We vnah to 
impress on competitors that the task of examining replies is much 
facilitated when one side only of the paper is written upon. It is 
also important that names and addresses should always be given: 
we cannot consider anonymous answers. 


New Books Received. 

\These notes on some of the New Books of the week are 
preliminary to Reviews that may follow. ] 

Recollections, 1832 to 1886. By Sir Algernon Wist. 

Sir Algernon West has led a busy life as a civil servant of tbe 
Crown, and be was the private secretary and friend of Mr. 
Gladstone. Born in 1832, he can look back on a long and 
interesting past. His “recollections” fill two volumes and 
abound in anecdote. ( 8 mith, Elder & Co. 21s.) 

That Reminds Me. By Sir Edward Russell. 

The busy editor of the Liverpool Daily Post says : “ A 
working newspaper editor of a good many years’ experience, 
I find that numerous occurrences or statements which come 
before me in my daily work remind me of incidents and con¬ 
versations which live in my memory." (Unwin.) 

Tiie Highest Andes. By E. A. FitzGerald. 

This is Mr. FitzGerald's record of the successful attempt 
made by himself and his coll-agues, Mr. Stuart Vines, Mr. 
Arthur Li^htbody, and Mr. Philip Gosie, to climb to the 
hitherto untrodden summit of Aconcagua, the highest moun¬ 
tain in tbo Andes and in America. In all its outward 
appearance the book is worthy of the importance of its subject, 
the illustiatious being particularly fine. (Methuen.) 

Greek Terra-Cotta Statuettes. By Marcus B. Huish. 

“Exquisite and fragile marvels, on which the senius of 
expiring Greece amused itself.” Such is the quoted descrip¬ 
tion of Gr-ek statuettes on the title-page of Mr. Huish’s 
comely and alluring volume. These beautiful, homely pro¬ 
ductions of ancient Greece, which stood on the housewife’s 
shelves or were placed on the tombs of the dead, have been 
curiously neglected by English students. Mr. Huish’s work 
throws a flood of light on the subject. (Murray.) 

A New Ride to Khiva. By R. L. Jefferson. 

Mr. Jefferson rode from Catford to Khiva, mainly “ because 
so many people said it was impossible.” Out of the whole 
journey of six thousand miles less than a hundred were covered 
by other means than the bicycle. This is Mr. Jefferson’s well- 
illustrated record of his journey. (Methuen. 6 s.) 

Impressions of Soura Africa. By James Bryce. 

This new edition of Mr. Bryce’s work, carefully revised, and 
containing reflections on the present war with the Transvaal, 
will be useful to a great many readers who wish to form or 
renew just conceptions of the South African problem. For 
Mr. Bryce’s disapproval of the war does not interfere with his 
clear and statesmanlike view of the large questions involved. 
(Macmillan.) 

A Critical History of the 

Doctrine of a Future Life. By R. H. Charles, D.D. 

Dr. Charles is Professor of Biblical Greek at Trinity College, 
Dublin, and this book is the fruit of many years’ study. The 
doctrine of a future life is examined historically in connexion 
with Israel, Judaism, and Christianity, and Dr. Charles’s 
whole line of study and investigation has been one of original 


scholarship. The conclusions embodied in this book were com¬ 
municated by Dr. Charles in the Jowett Lectures of 1898-99. 
(A. & C. Black.) 

On Books and Arts. By Frederick Wedmore. 

Mr. Wedmore was ever a fastidious critic; and his own 
writings do not escape his scrutiny, for in a prefatory note he 
tells us that he has gathered up only those of his contributions 
to various Reviews and to the Standard which he is “ least 
unwilling ” to preserve within the cov-rs of a book. Mr. 
Wedmore’s subjects are: “The Short Story,” “Balzac,” 
“ George Eliot,” “ Siddons and Rachel,” “ Rembrandt,” 
“ Dutch Seventeenth-Century Drawings,” “ Velasquez,” and 
other dainty and distinguished subjects. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

The Essays 

and More Essays of Elia. By Charles Lamb. 

This is a very pretty edition, in two volumes, of the Elian 
essays. So far as we are aware, it is the first serious attempt 
to illustrate Lamb's writings. Old lovers of Lamb may be 
impatient of illustrations, but the unfledged Elian will doubt¬ 
less delight in Mr. Charles E. Brock’s dainty and often highly 
expressive drawings. The introduction is by Mr. Birrell. 
(Dent.) 

%* Owing to great pressure on our space, acknowledgments of 
other New Books are held over. New Novels are 
acknowledged elsewhere. 


Special cloth eases for binding the half-yearly volume of 
the Academy can be supplied for Is. each. The price of the 
bound half-yearly volume is 8*. 9 d. Communications should be 
addressed to the Publisher, 43, Chancery-lane. 


J. NISBET & CO.’S NEW LIST. 

AW 11KADY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS'. 

Oliver Cromwell: a Personal Study. 

By ARTHUR PATERSON, 

Author of “ Cromwell's Own," Ac. Demy 8vo, with Portraits, lCs. net. 
"An interesting anti valuable h'storical biograph}'."— Scotsman. 

A History of Italian Unity, 

J 1814-1871. 

By BOLTON KING, M.A. 

In 2 vols., demy 8vo, with Maps and Plans, 2Is. ret. 
“Undoubtedly the best history of the birth of modern Italy that has jet 
been written, and it is a book which will not soon be supereeded.” 

Manchester Guardian, 

J. H. Frere and His Friends. 

Letters and Papers from an Old Muniment-Room. 

Edited by G. FESTING. Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 

“ A most delightful and valuable book.”— Manchester Guardian. 

** A delightful book.very entertaining and valuable.”— World. 

Danton: a study. 

By H. BELLOC, B.A. 

Demy 8vo, with Photogravure Portrait, lfls. 

“ We are amazed at this book comiDgfrom so young a writer.”— Liter at u re. 
“ UnqueetioL&bly a brilliant piece of work.”— Bookman. 

NEW AND CHEAP EDITION, demy 8vo, Os. 

Fragments of an Autobiography. 

By FELIX MOSOHELES. 

With Photogravure Frontispiece. 

“ A decidedly entertaining book.”— The Times. 

" Delightfully characteristic and singularly interesting."— Truth. 

The Great Lord Burghley. 

By MARTIN A. S. HUME. 

Demy 8vo, 12 h. 6d. 

41 In Major Hume’s volume wo have at last an adequate biography of Lord 
Bnrghlcy.”— Speaker. 

J. NISBET & CO., Limited, 21, Berners Street. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO. have just published 
a New Novel by F. MARION CRAWFORD, 
entitled “VIA CRUCIS,” a Romance of the 
Second Crusade. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, gilt top. 6s. 

RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW VOLUME. 

TWENTY-NINTH THOUSAND. 

STALKY & CO. 

Extra crown 8vo, red cloth, gilt top, 8s. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES.—New Volume. 

HIGHWAYS and BYWAYS in YORKSHIRE. By 

ARTHUR H. NORWAY. With Illustrations by JOSEPH PENNELL and HUGH THOMSON 
Extra crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 

THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

A HISTORY OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 

By the Hod. J. W. FORTE3CUE. 

FIRST PART—To the Cloee of the Seven Years’ War. In 2 vole. With numerous Maps and Plans. 

8vo, 36s. net. 

DAILY NEWS .—'“It Is sound, admirable workmanship, a book for which every reader of the nation’s 
history will heartily thank its author/' 

Third Edition, with a new Prefatory Chapter, dealing with the events which have 

induced the present crisis. 

IMPRESSIONS OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

By the Rt. Hon. JAMES BRYCE, M.P. 

With il Maps, and with the Text of the Transvaal Conventions of 1881 and 1884. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

SOUTH AFRICA OF TO-DAY. 

By Captain FRANCIS YOUNGHU3BAND, C.I.B., 

Indian Staff Corps, late Special Correspondent of the Times in South Africa. 

With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


NEW AND NOTABLE NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, gilt tops, 6s. each. 


7th THOUSAND in ENGLAND and AMERICA. 

BY A. E. W. MASON. 

MIRANDA OF THE BALCONY. 

TRUTH .—“A novel notable at once for the in¬ 
genuity of its construction, the clearness of its 
dialoguo, and the brightness of its descriptions. It 
has also the singular merit of introducing you to 
characters that are at once original and natural.” 


By DAISY HUGH PRYCE. 

VALDA HANEM: the Romance 


15th THOUSAND in ENGLAND and AMERICA. 

BY EOEHTON CASTLE. 

YOUNG APRIL. With Ulus- 

trat.’ous. 

ACADEMY .—“ At once bright, varied, frolicsome, 
and tender/* 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.— 1 * A story of power 

and originality, spiritedly told.The intorest never 

Hags.” 


of a Turkish llariin. 

DAILY NEWS— 1 A book which—not only from 
its own considerable merits as a novel, but fiom its 
interest as giving a lifelike picture in contemporary 
manners—is decidedly engrossing/’ 

BLACK and WHITE .—“ Chaimingly fresh and 
unhackneyed.” 


By U. L. SILBERRAD. 

THE ENCHANTER. 


OUTLOOK .—“Exceptionally well conceived anil 
written.” 


VOLUME I. NOW READY. 

A NEW HISTORY of the ENGLISH CHURCH. 

A Continuous History, based upon a careful study of original authorities, and of the best ancient and 
modern writers. Edited by the Very Rev. W. R. W. 8TEPHENS, Dean of Winchester, and the 
Rev. WILLIAM HUNT, M.A. In 7 crown 8vo vols. 

Vol. I. THE ENGLISH CHURCH from its FOUNDATION to the NORMAN CONQUEST (.'9M036). 
By the Rev. WTLLIAM HUNT, M.A. 5s.net. 


NEW WORK ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

THE REAL FRENCH REVOLUTIONIST. By 

HENRY JEPH80N, Author of “The Platform—its Rise and Progress.” With Map. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH .— 11 A true and complete history of the Vendean uprising of 1793..Of un¬ 
flagging interest.Mr. Jephson’s book is eminently cosmopolitan in character and interest alike, and the 

thinking public of all nationalities should be grateful to him for an important contribution to historical 
literature, unsurpassed in interest by any fictional masterpiece of the nineteenth century.” 

MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 


LONGMANS Sc CO /S LIST. 

The Early Married Life of 
Maria Josepba, Lady Stanley 

(Lady STANLEY, of Alderley), 

Wltb Extracts from Sir John Stanley's “ Prssterlta.” 

Edited by One of their Grandchildren, 

JANE H. ADEANE, 

Editor of “ The Girlhood of Maria Joaepha Holroyd." 
With 10 Portrait* and 3 other Illustrations. 

8 vo, 18*. [ Next week. 

*,* Many of the readers of the “ Girlhood of 
Maria Josepha Holroyd ” have ashed whether 
there are no letters of her married life equally 
worthy of being preserved ; and have suggested 
that, if such be the case, a selection from them 
would form a welcome companion to the bright 
letters of her earlier days. 

To this question the present volume is a» 
answer. It consists of extracts from Sir J. T. 
Stanley's MSS. up to the time of his marriage, 
and afterwards of selections from the corre¬ 
spondence of his wife, Maria Josepha, which 
tell the story of the early years of a married life 
that lasted over half a century (1796 to I860). 


With Portrait and Map, medium 8vo, 18*. 

THE HISTORY of LORD LYTTON’S INDIAN 
ADMINISTRATION, 1876-1880. 

Compiled from Letters and Official Papers. 

By Lady BETTY BALFOUR. 

rimes.— ** Lady Betty Balfour has done a noble service to her 

father’s memory.At present we shall only say that no honest 

judgment can hereafter be formed on our relations with Central 
Ahia without a o&reful study of the facts and documents pre¬ 
sented in this book.” 

THE RIVER WAR: an Historical 

Account of the Reconquer of the Sondan. By 
WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL. Edited by 
Col. F. RHODES, D.S.O. With 34 Maps and 
Plans, and 51 Illustrations. Also with 7 Photo¬ 
gravure Portraits of Generals, Ac. 2 vols., 
medium 8vo, 3fs. 

Pall Mall Gazette .—'“The hook is to our mind a long way the 
first among the literature of thoSoudan war. Written through¬ 
out in an oaay flowing style, it holds the reader from the com¬ 
mencement. 

SECOND IMPRESSION. 

THE MAP of LIFE: Conduct and 

Character. B.v WILLIAM EDWARD HART- 
POLE LECKY. 8vo, 10*. ed. 

THE CLAIMS of JESUS CHRIST: 

Lent Lecture*. By the Rev. W. J. SPARROW 
SIMPSON, M.A., Vicar of St. Mark’s, Regent'* 
P-rk. Crown 8vo, 2*. 

THE PREVENTION of FACTORY 

ACCIDENTS. Boing an Account of Mannfactnr- 
ing Industry and Accident, and a Practical Guide 
to the Law on the Safe-Guarding, Safe-Working, 
and Safe-Constmction of Factory Machinery, 
Plant, and Premises. By JOHN CALDER, Whit¬ 
worth Scholar, sometime Her Majesty's Inspector 
of Factories for the North of Scotland. With 20 
Tables and 124 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s. Cd. 
net. 


NEW FICTION. 

NO SOUL ABOVE MONEY. By 

WALTER RAYMOND, Author of “Two Men o’ 
Mendip,” Ac. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Speaker .—“ A delightful hook, alike In its racy local colour 
and sympathetic humour and in its masterly aud restrained 
treatment of passion in it* most primitive and essential forma.” 

THE UNDOING of JOHN BREW- 

STER. By Lady MABEL HOWARD. Crown 
8vo, 6s. [Next voeek. 


LONGMANS MAGAZINE. 

DECEMBER. Price SIXPENCE. 

ONE of OURSELVES Cfcsps. 4-6. By L. B. Walford. 

THE EVOLUTION of a REPUTATION. By I. A. Taylor. 
JANE ANNE—LUMP. By Mary Dorothea Evans. 

FROM a TEST ANGLER’S DIARY. By George A. B. Dewar 
THE WOOING of SARAH LEl’ELL. By Violet A. Simpson 
WILD FRUITS. By the Rev. Johu Vaughan, M.A. 

AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 

LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
London, New York, and Bombay. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S STANDARD BOOKS. 


By LORD MACAULAY. 

COMPLETE WORKS. 

"AIBANV EDITION. With 12 Portrait*. 12 vota., large crown 8vo, 
8a. fid. etch. 

Vota. I.-VI. HISTORY of ENGLAND I Yota. VII.-X. ESSAYg . and Blp- - 
from the ACCI88ION of JAKES yota^-Xlf SPEECHES, LAYS of’ 
the SECOND. | ANCIENT ROME, Ac., and INDEX. 

•• EDINBURGH ” EDITION. 8 vole., 8vo, Be. etch. 

CABINET EDITION. 15 role., port 8vo. £1 18a. 

HISTORY of ENGLAND from the ACCESSION of 

JAMBS the SECOND. 


POPULAR EDITION. 2 rota.. “ALBANY” EDITION. WithSPor- 
crown 8vo, So. trait*. 6 role., targe crown 8vo, 

3a. 8d. each. 

8T crow^Srof luP IT10N " * T ° 1 *’' CABINET EDITION. 8 rota., port 

PEOPLE’S EDITION. 4rota., crown “EDINBURGH” EDITION. 4 rota., 
8ro, 16e. 8ro, 8 s. each. 

CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 

STUDENT'S EDITION. 1 vol., " TREVELYAN" EDITION. 1 vota., 
crown 8 to, 8e. crown 8ro, Be. 

PEOPLE’8 EDITION, 2 rota., crown CABINET EDITION. 4 rota., port 
8vo, 8a. 8vo, 24a. 

“ EDINBURGH ” EDITION. 8 rota., 8ro, 8a. each. 

CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS, with LAYS 

Of ANCIENT ROME, Ac. In 1 vol. 

POPULAR EDITION. Cr. 8vo,la. ad. I "SILVER LIBRARY" EDITION. 
AUTHORISED EDITION. Cr. 8TO. I With Portrait and 4 Illustrations 
la. 8d. ; or gilt edgee, 3s. ad. I to the” Lays.” Crown8ro, 3a.8d. 

LAYS of ANCIENT ROME, &c. 

IUnatratad by G. Boharf. Pcap. 4to, IDs. 8d. 

- BIJOU EDITION. 18mo, 2a. 8d„ gilt top. 

. 1 “ POPULAR EDITION. Fcap. 4to, Bd., sewed; la., doth. 

Illoatrated by J. R. Wegnelin. Crown 8ro, 3s. 6d., cloth extra, gilt edges. 
ANNOTATED EDITION. Fcap. 8ro, la., sewed; la. 8d., cloth. 

By Sir OEOBGE OTTO TREVELYAN, Bart 

THE LIFE and LETTERS of LORD MACAULAY. 


POPULAR EDITION. 1 vol., crown CABINET EDITION. 1 vole., post 
8ro, Is. 6d. 8vo, 12a. 

STUDENT’S EDITION. 1 vol.. “EDINBURGH ” EDITION. 2 vote., 
crown 8vo, 8a. 8ro, 8a. each. 

THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. Part I., 1766- 

1778. 8vo, 16a. 

THE EARLY HISTORY of CHARLES JAMES FOX. 

LIBRARY EDITION. 8ro, 18s. 

“ SILVER LIB RA RY ” EDITION. Crown 8ro, 3s. 8d. 

By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 

HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of Wolsey 

to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. 13 rota., crown 8ro, 3a. 6d. each. 

SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 4 vols., 

crown 8ro, 3s. Sd. each. 

THE ENGLISH in IRELAND in the EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY. 3 vols., crown 8ro, 10s. 6d. 

ENGLISH SEAMEN of the SIXTEENTH CEN- 

TURY. Crown 8vo, 8s. 

LIFE and LETTERS of ERASMUS. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THE DIVORCE of CATHERINE of , OCEANA; or, England and her 
ARAGON. Crown 8vo, 3s. fid. Colonies. With 9 Illustrations. 

THE SPANISH STORY of the I Crown 8ro, 3s. 6d. 


3 role., post 


1766- 


THE DIVORCE of CATHERINE of 
ARAGON. Crown 8vo, 3s. fid. 

THE SPANISH STORY of the 
ARMADA, and other Essays, His¬ 
torical and Descriptive. Crown 
8vo, 3s. fid. 

THE COUNCIL of TRENT. Crown 
8vo, 3s. fid. 


&GSAR: a Sketch. Cr. 8vo, 3s. fid. 
TH0MA8 CARLYLE: a History of 
his Life. 1705-1835, 2 vols., crown 
8vo, 7s. 1835-1881, 2 vols., crown 
8vo, 7s. 


By JULIAN 8. CORBETT. 

DRAKE and the TUDOR NAVY. With a History 

of the Rise of England as a Maritime Power. With Portraits, 21 Plates 
(8 Charts), 14 Illustrations in the Text (6 Charts), and Maps. New and 
Cheaper Edition. 2 vols., crown 8vo, lfis. 

By the Right Hon. F. MAX MULLER. 

THE SIX SYSTEMS of INDIAN PHILOSOPHY. 


By the Right Hon. WILLIAM E. H. LEOKY. 

HISTORY of ENGLAND in the EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

LIBRARY EDITION. 8 rota., 8ro. Vota. I. and II., 1700-1760, 36*.; Vota. III. 

and IV., 1780-1781, 36e.; Vota. V. and VI., 1784-1793, 38e.; Vota. VIL and 
‘ "VIII., 1793-1800, 36s. 

CABINET EDITION. ENGLAND. 7 rota., crown 8ro, 8s. each. IRELAND. 
6 rota., crown 8ro, 6s. each. 

HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS, from Augustus 

to Charlemagne. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 12a. 

HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE of the 

SPIRIT of RATIONALISM in EUROPE. * role., crown 8ro, 12s. 

DEMOCRACY and LIBERTY. 

LIBRARY EDITION. 3 rota., 8ro, 38*. 

CABINET EDITION. 3 rota., crown 8vo, 12s. 

THE MAP of LIFE: Conduct and Character. 

8ro, 10a. 6d. _ 

By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 

HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Accession of 

James I. to the Outbreak of the Civil War, 1803-1642. 10 vols., crown 8vo, 
fie. each. 

HISTORY of the GREAT CIVIL WAR, 1642-1649. 

4 vols., crown 8vo, fis. each. 

HISTORY of the COMMONWEALTH and Pro¬ 
tectorate, 1849 I860. Vol. I. 1646.1861, with 14 Map*. 8ro, 21*. 
Vol. II. 1661-1864, with 7 Map*, Bro, 21*. 

THE STUDENT'S HISTORY of ENGLAND. With 

378 Illustrations. Crown 6vo, 12s. 

By Sir T. ERSEINE MAY. 

THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENGLAND, 

since the Acoession of George III., 1700-1870. 3 vols., 8vo, 18s. 

By the Rev. J. FRANCK BRIGHT, D.D. 

A HISTORY of ENGLAND. 4 vols., crown 8vo. 


Period I. a.d. 449 to 1485. 4s. fid. 
Period II. 1485 to 1688. 5s. 


Period III. 1689 to 1837. 7s. fid. 
Period IY. 1837 to 1880. fis. 


By MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D., 

Lord Biohop of London. 

A HISTORY of the PAPACY, from the GREAT 

SCHISM to the SACK of ROME, 1878-1627. 6 vol*., crown 8ro, 6*. each. 

By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 

HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND, 

FRANCE, SPAIN, and SCOTLAND. 3 rol*.. crown 8vo, 24*. 

By PETER M ROGET. 

THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES, 

Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas and 
Assist in Literary Composition. Crown 8vo, 10a. fid. 

By ALEXANDER BAIN. 

MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE: a Compendium 

of Psychology and Ethic*. Crown Sro, 10*. 8d. 

THE SENSES and the INTELLECT. 8vo, 15s. 

THE EMOTIONS ami the WILL. 8vo, 15s. 
PRACTICAL ESSAYS. Crown 8vo, 2s. 

LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE. 

Part I. DEDUCTION. 4*. | Part II. INDUCTION. 8s. 8d. 

By JOHN STUART MILL. 

A SYSTEM of LOGIC. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

POPUL t R EDITION. Crown 8vo, 3s. (hi. 

LIBRiRY EDITION. 2 rota., 8vo, 30s. 

By Lieut.-Col. G. F R HENDERSON. 

/STONEWALL JACKSON and the AMERICAN 

CIVIL WAR. Second Edition. With an Introduction by Field-Marshal 
the Right H m. VISCOUNT WOLSELE Y, K.P., G.C.B., &c.. Commander- 
In-Chief. With 2 Portraits and 33 Maps and Plans. 2 vols., 8vo, 42s. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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; ' ■ . . ..—— — 

L ADY, 24 years of age, Graduate, with First- 

Clan Honours in English Language, Literature, and 
History, desires position as SECRETARY to Author, Would 
undertake Research Work. Reference kindly permitted to 
Prof. Bradley, Glasgow Univerrity.—Letters M., 1,8t. Andrew’s 
Drive, Glasgow. 

TTIOR SALE.—SIX OIL-PAINTINGS, 

_P size about 43 in. by 8« in. Portraits of the Portuguese 
Royal Family, by Jos6 Felix da Costa.— For particulars apply 
to.WM. Hooton x Yates. 12, Fenchuroh Street. 


OATALOQUE 8 . 


W ILLIAMS * NOBGATE, 
IMP0BTEK8 or FOREIGN BOOKS, 

14, Sautetta Street, Oorent Guden. 20, South Frederick St. 
Bdlabuiah, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES poet tree on appUoetlon. 


F oreign books and periodicals 

promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
OATALOGUE8 on applloatlon. 

dulau a oo., «r, soho bquakk. 


B 


00K3 WANTED.—25s. eaoh offered for 


I ) Life of John Mytton. '1835-CoUyM' '■ Wild Bed Door," 
1862—“Old Englieh Soutre,’1921-“ ProgieM of a Kidihipman. 
1820 —" Shirley Deer Parks," 1967-“Tom lUwthe Gnffln, 1828 
—“Trial,, for Adultery.” T vole, 1781 “Warwickshire Hunt, 

B OOK BARGAINS.—Cheapest BookaeUera 
in the World. CaUloguo* free. Books Bought or 
Exchanged. Out-of-Print Book. Supplied. Al«o Raritiee. 
Please state Wants.— Tua Hollasd Oo., Book Merchants, 
Birmingham. 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

N ewspapers, magazines, books, *c. 

-KING, SEEL k RAILTON, IdeMted, hlgh^elau 

for printing Illustrated or other Publications and ipeoially-built 
Machines for fast folding and oovering 8, 16, 84, or 33-page 
Journals at one operation. ... , 

Advice and assistanoe given to anyone wishing to oommenoe 

^VaurfLitiwTupon the premises for Editorial Offices free. Advei- 
tlMing and Publishing Departments conducted. 

1118 Telephone 86181. Telegraph “ Afrioanlsm, London. 


T YPE-WRITING promptly and accurately 
executed. lOd. per 1,000 words. — Address Miss C 
93. Canfield Gardens, N.W. 

T YPE-WRITING promptly and accurately 

done. lOd. per 1,000 words. Simple! and references. 
Multl-Copiee.—Address, MlssE. M.,18. Mortimer Ormoent, N.W. 

T YPE-WRITING.—Authors’ MSS. accurately 

copied In clear type and on good Paper. Terms, 2d. per 
1 000 words. Moderate terms for Manifolding Authors’ refer¬ 
ences.—Miss M. Jacous, IS, Stath.m Ore re, Clissold Park, 
London, N. _ 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 

B irkbeck bank, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACOOUNT8, on the mini¬ 
mum monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the enoouragement of Thrift the Bankreoelves small sums 
on deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £i. 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOR TWO GL'INXAB PER MONTH. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
roa nvx shillings rxa month. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free 
FRANCIS RAVENBCROFT. Manager. 


“THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 

New Series. No. io. 

All readers attempting thie week'» 
Competition (described fully on page 
608) must cut out thie Coupon 
and enclose it with their reply. 


CHRISTMAS LECTURES. 

R oyal institution of great 

BRITAIN. Albemarle Street. Piccadilly. W. 

CHARLES VERNON BOYS, Fjo- F.R.S, will deliver a 
COURSE of SIX LECTURES (adapted to a Juvenile Auditory) 
on “FLUID8 in MOTION and at REST” (Experimentally 
Illustrated), commencing on THUB8DAY, Dec. 28, 1809, at 
3 o'clock; to be continued on Dec. 30, 1899, and Jan. 2, 4, 0, 
9, 1900. Subscription (for NoD-Members) to this Course, One 
Guinea (Children under 1 «, Half-a-Guinea); to all the Courses 
in the Season, Two Guineas. Tickets may now be obtained at 
the Institution. 


R oyal indiaiT engineering 

COLLEGE, Cooper’s Hill, Staines. 


The Course of Study is arranged to fit an Engineer for em¬ 
ployment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About 40 
Students will be admitted in September, 1900. The Secretary 
of State will offer them for Com petition—Twelve Appointments 
as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works Department, and 
Four Appointments ns Assistant Superintendents in the 
Telegraphs Department, Ore in the Accountants’ Branch 
P.W.D., and One in the Traffic Department Indian State 
Railway.—For particulars apply to Secretary at College. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 

(LIMITBD), 

For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the REST 

ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA 
per annum. 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for wogkly oxohkPgo of Book, 
at the hom .1 of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum. 

NA—Two or TbrM Friend, mar UNITE In ONE 8UB 
SOKIPTION, end thru lween the uo .1 of Ourlage. 


Town and Village Clv.be eupplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Liata of Book* gratia 
and poet free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 

Now Onxxin at 

GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 

Sent Gratia and poat free to any addresa. 

The List contains! POPULAR WORKS in 
TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY. BIOGRAPHY, 
SCIENCE, and FICTION. Also NEW and SUR¬ 
PLUS Copies of FRENCH, GERMAN. ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


30-84, NEW OXFORD STREET; 

Ml, Brompton Road, S.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, K.C., London; 

And at Barton Arcade, Mavchebtsk. 


FROM A NURSI’l IOTI-IOOK. 

By HONNOR MORTEN. 

Crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, 5*. 

“ Conoerned with phaeri and disabilities of modern life under 
high pressure, aj seen from the point of view of a nurse, and all 
display literary power of no ordinary kind. It . w ??l d “° 
purpose to quote from these brief and highly finished sketches. 
To be fully appreciated they should be read in their entirety. 

Grui 0 w ueraia. 

ALSO, BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

HOW to BECOME a NURSE, »n«l HOW 
to SUOOEEO. 

Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 

'* To those who are frequently appealed to by girls in their 
teens, or by young women of maturer years as to the steps they 
should take to become nurses, this book of Mias Morten a must 
prove a perfect godsend .”—British Medical Journal. 

Demy 16 mo (mitab’e for the apron pocket), in cloth. 2*.; 
in handsome leather, gilt, fa 8d. net. 

THE NURSl’8 DICTIONARY of MEDICAL. 
TERMS and NURSING TREATMENT. 

“A very useful little book for referenoe. and should be at the 
disposal of every nurse .”—Birmingham Medic jl Rem*to. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, la 

THE M I DWI VIS’ POCKET-BOOK. 

And Guide to the London and Obstetrical 
Society's Examination. 

" The little book will admirably serve its r orpose * | 

_ . Glaeffow Heraid. 

London: THE SCIENTIFIC PBE3S, Lntnun, 

28 and 29, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C, 


THE OLD FAVOUBITE. 

NINETEEN YEARS’ CONSECUTIVE ISSUE. 

A RROWSMITH’S CHRISTMA.S ANNUAL. 

ll ONE SHILLING. 

THE WATCHERS. 

THE WATCHERS. 

THE WATCHERS. 

THE WATCHERS. 

THE WATCHERS. 

THE WATCHERS. 

A RROWSMITH’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL. 

By A. E. W. MASON. 

By A. E. W. MASON. * 

By A. E. W. MASON. 

By A. E. W. MASON. 

By A. E. W. MASON. 

ONE SHILLING. By A. E. W. MA80N. 

^RROWSMITH’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL. 

Bristol: J. W. ARROW8MITH. 

Tendon • RiwrKiN. Marshall A Co.. Ltd. 


MR. ftPKNOIR*8 NSW VOLUME. 

Will be issued immediately, 8vo, cloth, price 18s. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF BIOLOGY. 

VOL. II. 

Revised and Enlarged Edition, by 

HERBERT SPENCER. 

London: Wii.li.im8 & Nohoite, 14, Henrietta St., W.C 


A CHARMING GIFT BOOK! 

6s., claret roan, gilt. Illustrated. 

LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall & Oo. Llangollen: Darlington St Co. 


DARLINGTON'S HANDBOOKS. 

Eiitcd by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 

Fcap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated. 

THE VALE Of LLANGOLLEN.—With Special Contributions from HU Exoellenoy E. J. 
PHELPS, late American Minister; Professor JOHN BUSKIN, LL.D.; ROBERT BROWNING; 
A. W. KINGLAKE, and Sir THEODORE MARTIN K.C.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

THE NORTH WALES COAST. THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

BRECON and its BEACONS. THE WYE VALLEY. 

ROSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 

BRISTOL. BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 

BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE. HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. 

LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, BETTWSYCOED, and SNOWDON. 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH, and ABERDOVEY. 

BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLECH, CRICCIETH,and PWLLHELI. 

MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER, t CHELTENHAM. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 


Is.—THE HOTELS of the WORLD. A Handbook to the leading hotels throughout 

the world. _ 


“ What would not the intelligent tourist iu Parig or Rome give for such a guide-book ae this, which 
teaches so much that is outside the usual scope of such volumes! ■—The Times. 

“ The best Handbook to Loudon ever issued .”—Liverpool Daily Post. 

SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED, fis.-OO Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 

LONDON AND ENVIRONS 

By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 

With an additional Index of 4,500 References to all Streets and Places of Interest. 
Llangollen: UAKLINGTON & CO. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kest, & Co., Ltd., The Railway Bookstalls, and all Bookseller h. 
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MESSRS. C. ARTHUR PEARSON’S LIST. 


Just Published. 

PICTURES OF TRAVEL, SPORT AND ADVENTURE. 

By GEORGE LACY (“ The Old Pioneer ”), Author of “ Liberty end Law,” “ Pioneer Hunters, Traders and Explorers of South 
Afrioa," to. Demy 8 vo, doth, with about 60 Illustrations, prioe 16s. 

HEROES OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

By G. BARNETT SMITH, Author of “ History of the English Parliament," “ Life of Gladstone,” to. 

Vol. I—WELLINGTON, GARIBALDI, GORDON, GRANT. 

Vol. D.—NELSON, NAPIER, LIVINGSTONE, ROBERTS. 

Large crown 8 vo, well Illustrated, doth gilt, bevelled boards, gilt edges, prioe 5s. eaoh volume. 

SIR PATRICK: THE PUDDOCK. 

By L. B. WALFORD, Author of “ The Arahde&oon,” “ Mr. Smith,” to. Crown 8 vo, doth, price 6 s. 

GHOSTS: being the experiences of flaxman low. 

By E. and HESKETH PRICHARD (E. and H. Hbeon), Authors of “ Tammer's Duel,” to. Illustrated by B. E. Minns 
Crown 8 vo, price 6 s. _ 


The Most Sueoessful Flotlon. 

MR. JACK HAMLIN’S MEDIATION, and other stories. 

By BRET HARTE, Author of “ Stories in Light and Shadow,'* “Tales of the Pacific Slope," &o. Grown 8 vo, price 6 a. 

“ Jack Hamlin is the best trump in a well-stocked hand of captivating characters. In the graphic word-eketch—a mere psychological atndy outlined with the 
touch of a master—which gives its title to Mr. Harte’s latest collection of racontart ?Hamlin is again the central and commanding figure, bis splendid physical and 
intellectual vigour offering a fine contrast to the uncouth dulness of the man and the feeble frivolity of the woman whom he audaciously extricates from a connubial 
misunderstanding that had threatened to wreck the happiness of both their lives. The remaining stories of the series, seven in number, display all the most 
engaging characteristics of Mr. Harte’s best fictional work .”—Daily Telegraph. 

THE DREGS OF WRATH. 

By WALTER E. GROGAN, Author of “The Ad venture! of a War Correspondent.” Crown 8 vo, doth, prioe 61 . 

“ Plenty of Are and variety make it a readable and lively book .”—Morning Ladder. 

PHIL OF THE HEATH. 

By HAROLD CHILD. Crown 8 vo, doth, prioe 6 e. 

“ So absorbingly interne ting as to make its pcrnsal at a sitting almost imperative, well written and abounding with situation, and incidents dramatio in thel 
intensity .”—Dundee Advertiser. 

HERONFORD. 

By 8 . R. KEIGHTLEY, Author of “The 8 ilver Gross,” &o. Grown 8 vo, doth, prioe 6 s. 

“ Those who care to unravel a tangled skein of family interest, with twists and turns of orime, love, and passion, will here find something to their liking. The 
action lakes place both on land and sea, and Dr. S. R. Keightley proves as competent to describe a fight on ocean as a ghost hunt in the grey house of Horonford. 
Several of tbe characters are powerfully drawn, and become wonderfully human; but it is in action and colour-effects that Dr. Keightley shows the muster hand, 
and he gives here some work as fine as any that has appeared since Stevenson .”—Dundee Advertiser. 

A BITTER VINTAGE. 

By K. DOUGLAS KING, Author of “ The Scripture Reader of St. Mark's,” “ Father HUarion,” &o. Grown 8 vo, cloth, prioe 6 s. 

“ There is a delicacy of touch and an artistic rendering of much that in less skilled hands would be coarse and revolting. - The hero, Tony Steel, is a famous 
music-hall singer, and the girl Caryl, whom he had loved since the old days when he and she had belonged to the same travelling troupe, is a brilliant picture of 
beauty, fine affections, and wit; her foroed marriage with the man she hated is well explained and described. The book is one of the most powerful I have read 
for a long time.”— Gentlewoman. 

THE EMPEROR’S CANDLESTICKS. 

By Baroness EMM USE A OROZY. Crown 8 vo, doth, prioe Ss. 6 d. 

'* Can be unhesitatingly commended. The interest is maintained from first to last the plot is cleverly worked out.”— Atheiueum. 


The Desk of the Year. 

THE FURTHER ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN KETTLE. 

B, 0 . 1. GUTGLIFFE HYNE. Illustrated by 8 tauley L. Wood. Grown 8 vo, cloth, uniform, with firet volume, prioe 6 s. 

“ This delightful volume is likely to be not only one of the most read, but also one of the most talked of works of fiction issued during the autumn season. 
Unlike some fictional heroes whose names have become world-renowned. Captain Kettle’s personality does not entirelV^lwarf those in his immediate vicinity; other 
characters there are to be found connected with his life history who are quite worth making acquaintance with.”— World. 

” Never has a hero won the heart of the publio 8) spontaneously as this fire-eating little sailor whose name has become as familiar and as typical as Dickens’s 

Captain Cuttle.Those who have read his early adventures will need no recommendation to follow his further career; those who have not, we strongly advise to 

repair the omission at once. What Lord Kitchener is in history, Captain Kettle is in fiction—the man of the year .”—Birmingham Daily Gazette. 


C. ARTHUR PEARSON LIMITED, Heurietta Street, W.C. 
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OATALOQUE8. 


\TT ILLIAMS * NORGATE 

TY IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 

14, Henrietta Btroot, Obvont Gordon, 90, Booth Frederick 8t. 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Straat, Oxford. 

CATALOGUES port frae on appliooUoa 

•ROOKS at DISCOUNT PRIHES. ~ Jnst 

_LD published, a NEW CATALOGUE of 184 pages of the 
BE8T NEW BOOKS offered at a Diaoount of 23 per cent., 
except on those published at net prices. A oopy sent poet free 
on application. 

Orders for Books received by the morning post are executed 
the same day. 

Trdblovc, Hanson A Comb a. Ltd ,143, Oxford Street, and 
6 b, Slo&ne Street, London. 


"DAE DEKER’S & BADDELEY’S 

TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOK8. 

New (ally detailed CATALOGUE sent post free on applloatioo. 


DULAU k 00., 37, Bono Srcaox, L .mdon, W. 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 
XTEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &c. 

-Ln -KING. BELL * RAILTON, Limited, hlgb-class 
Printers and Publisher*. 12, Gough Square. A Bolt Court, Fleet 
Htreet. E.C., harespecMly-bnilt Rotary and other fast Machines 
for printing illustrated or other Publications and specially-built 
Machines for fast folding and oovering 8, 16, 94, or 89-poge 
Journals at one operation. 

Advice and Assistance given to anyone wishing to oommenoe 
New Journals. 

Facilities niion the premises for Editorial Offices free. Adver¬ 
tising and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone *6121. Telegraph “ Africanism, London.” 


B OOKS WANTED -25s. each offered.— 

Stevenson’s Edinburgh. 1879 -Tennyson’s Poems, 1830— 
Bymonds’s Age of the Despots, 1875—Symonds's Eravi. 1 vols.. 
189) —Syir.omls's Sketches and Studies in Italy. 1879— Inlaud 
Voyage, 1878—New Arabian Nights, 3 vols. 1882— Hawbuck 
Gr*ig-. 1847—Wild Wales, 3 vols., 186!— Moore’s Alps in 1364— 
Scroll’s Salmon Fishing, 1843-Orowe’s Painting in Italy, 5 
vols. 1864-71— King Glumpus : an Interlude. 18-17. Rare Books 
Supplied.—It A Iv E It’S GREAT BOOKSHOP. BIRMINGHAM. 

THOR SALE. — SIX OIL-PAINTINGS, 

X 1 size ohiut 42 in. by 36 in. Portrait* of the Portuguese 
Royal Family, bv Jot»(* Felix da Costa.— For particulars apply 
to Wu. Hootjn & Yatks, 12, Fenchurch Street. 

YPE-WR1TING.— Authors’ MSS., Plays, 

Legal and Scientific Documents, Ac., at usual rates. 
Translations from and Into Foreign Languages.—W. T. Curtis, 
10 , Harringiy Park, Crouch End, London. NT 


rpYPE-WRITING promptly and acoarately 

X executed. lOd. per 1,000 words. — Address Miss G., 
93, Canfield Gardens, N.W. 


/"PYPE-WRITING promptly and aoonrately 
I done. lOd. per 1.000 words. Samples and references. 
Multi-Copies.—Address, Miss E. M., 18. Mortimer Cresoent, N.W. 


B 


RSTABLIBHED UR. 

IRKBECK BANK, 

Southampton Buildings, Chanoery Lane, London. 

CEI 1 T - INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS repayable an demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACOOUNT8, on the mini¬ 
mum monthly balances, when not drawn below A 100 . 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and told. 

SAYINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the enoouragement of Thrift the Bank reoeives small sums 
on deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £i. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

»oa two 8 CIHXA1 ru month. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

rOB BITS SHILLINGS FIB MONTH. 


pUBLIC LIBRARY, ABERDEEN 

, The Public Library Commltlee invites APPLICATIONS for 
the Office of LIBRARIAN. Salary, £250 per annum. Age not 
to exceed 46. 

Applications, sealed and endorsed “Application,” to be sent 
to the undersigned on or b,fore 90th December. 

A. W. ROBERTSON. M.A., Librarian. 

A ssistant in «he nautical 

ALMANAC OFFICE of the ADMIRALTY (18-25), 
14th DECEMBER.—FORTHCOMING EXAMINATION. 

The date specified is the latest at which applications can be 
received. They must lie made on forms to be obtained, with 
particulars, from the Seceetakv, Civil Servioe Commission, 
London, 8.W. 


R oyal Indian engineering 

COLLEGE, Cooper’s Hill. Staines. 

The Course of 8tudy is arranged to fit an Engineer for em- 

S lojmeut in Europe. India, ai.d the Colonies. About 40 
lucent* will be admit f ed io September, 1900. The Secretary 
of State will offer them for Competition—Twelve Appointments 
as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works Department, and 
Four At pointmints as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Telegraphs Department, O e in the Accountants’ Branch 
P.W.D., and One in the Traffic Department Indian State 
Railway.—For particulars apply to Skchktarv at College. 


HANOVER GALLERY LIVERPOOL. 

By order of John Sherwood, Esq.— Select and Re- 
markohlu Choice Collection of ARTISTS' PROOF 
BSGHAVINGS, after Sir Edwin Landseer , R.A. 

B Y MESSILS. BRANCH <k LEETB, on 

THURSDAY. 7lh instant, at 2 o’clock in the afternoon, 
in the GALLERY of the HANOVER ROOM8, HANOVER 
STREET. LIVERPOOL. 

THE PRIVATE COLLECTION of Unique First- 
state ENGRAVINGS. 

After Sir E. Landseer, R.A.. including “ The Monarch of the 
Glen.” •‘Hunters at Grass,” “Challenge” and “Sanctuary,” 
‘Bolton Abbey," “Night and Moraiug,” Ac., Ac. 

Catalogurs mav be had on application to Messrs. 
Branch a Lkste, 60. Hanover Street, Liverpool. 

R. W. M. VOYNICH 

HAS OPENED AN OFFICE AT 
1, SOHO SQUARE, W., 

Where h- has on view 

A COLLECTION OF FIFTEENTH AND SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY BOOKS, EARLY AMERICANA, Ac. 

The List of UNKNOWN and LIST BOOKS is in preparation 
Office Hours: 10-1 end 2-5. 


Now ready, prioe 6d. ; by poet, "id. 

T HE AGNOSTIC ANNUAL for 1900. 

Containing Contributions on “The Future of Religion,” 
by J Allanson Picton, Rev Charles Voysey. J. M. Robertson, 
and others. Also a series of thoughtful and i Hiring papers on 
subjects of interest to liberal thinkeia—London : Watts A Co, 
17, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 

MUDIE’S LIBRARY 

(LIMITED). 


SUBSCRIPTIONS for 3 Months, 6 Months, 
and 12 Months 

CAN BE ENTERED AT ANT DATE. 


THE BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS 
of the SEASON ARE NOW to 
CIRCULATION. 

Prospectuses of Terms free on application. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free 
FRANCIS RAVEN8CROFT, Manager. 


“THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 

New Series. No. n. 

AU rtodors attempting this weok’s 
Compstition (dosoribod fully on page 
640) must out out this Coupon 
and enclose it with their reply. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 

Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always ON SALE 
(Seoond Hadd). Also a large St-lection of 

BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 

8DITABLE FOR 

BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING 
PRESENTS. 


SO to S4, NEW OXFORD STREET; 

*41, Brompton Road, B.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.O., London; 

And at 10-12, Barton Arcade, Hanohirnn. 


PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS 

TO 

11 THE ACADEMY,” 

Consisting of Thirty-seven Portraits of Old 
and New Celebrities in Literature , may 
still be obtained , singly , or in complete 
sets for Ss.6don application to the Office , 
43 1 Chancery Lane y W.C, 


BEN JONSON. 

JOHN KEATS. 

SIR JOHN SUCKLING. 
TOM HOOD. 

THOMAS GRAY. 

ROBERT L. STEVENSON. 
31R WAITER SCOTT. 
SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 
THOMA8 DE QUINCEY. 
LEIGH HUNT. 

LORD MACAULAY 
ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

8. T. COLERIDGE. 
CHARLES LAMB. 
MICHAEL DRAYTON. 
WALTER S. LANDOR. 
3AMUEL PEPY8. 
EDMUND WALLER. 
WILKIE COLLINS. 


JOHN MILTON. 

WILLIAM COWPER. 
CHARLES DARWIN. 
ALFRED, LORD 

TENNYSON 
HENRY W. LONGFELLOW 
ANDREW MARVELL. 

I 

I ROBERT BROWNING. 

i 

■ THOMAS CARLYLE, 
j PERCY BYSSHE SHELI EY. 
‘ CHARLES DICKENS. 

JONATHAN SWIFT, 
i WM. M. THACKERAY. 

I WILLIAM BLAKE. 

SIR RICHARD STEELE. 

I 

ALEXANDER POPE. 
DOUGLAS JERROLD. 

1 FRANCIS BACON. 

I HENRIK IBSEN. 


SELECTIONS FROM 

ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARDS 

PUBLICATIONS. 

WORKS BY DR. MACLAREN. 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, prioe Cs. each, poet free. 

THE BEATITUDES, and other Sermons. 

“ An exoellent exposition of the Beatitudes.full 

of thought and knowledge and power/’ 

British Weekly, 

CHRIST’S “MUSTS,” and other Ser- 

mons. 

“Felicitous exposition, rugged, intense eloquence, 
and beautiful illustration .”—Word and Work. 

14 Forcible, clear, gracious, and suggestive.” 

Presbyterian. 

THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other 

8ermona 

“ They show the same wonderful fertility of apt and 
beautiful illustration*, the Bame exquisite use of 
language, the same direct heart-searching power 
which we are accustomed to find in all Dr. Maclaren’s 
works .”—Christian World Pulpit. 

THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 

' rmoRB. 

44 The several sermons contained in this volume are 
replete with a keen spiritual insight, combined with 
an aptness of illustration and beauty of diction which 
cannot fail to both impress and charm the reader.” 

Methodist Times. 

PAUL’S PRAYERS, and other Sermons. 

“They are plain enough to be understood by the 
unlearned, and yet have sufficient richness and 
cogency to attract the most cultivated.” 

New York Observer. 

THE HOLY of HOLIES. A Series of 

Sermons on the 14th, 16th, and 10th Chapters of 
the Gospel by John. 

44 No British preacher has unfolded this portion of 
Scripture in a more scholarly style.” 

North british Daily Mail, 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. 

44 Distinguished by the finest scholarship and most 
exquisite literary finish.”— Christian Leader, 


London : 

ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Ltd., 

21 and 22, Farnival Street, Holborn, W.C, 
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CHAVBBRS'S ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 10 vols , elotb, £6; half- 

PalTlleU ^STSth’jilfrVh.'^W. «T« : " I" WJ'rapvlto I 

it a work rather for the *p*oi%l,*t than the ordinarr m tn. wh©«ein 
by the brief hut far more romn-ehen-iv.- note* of < hamliens lEocycloiwdiiiJ; Indaed. in 
the present form. * Chamber** I Encycl •i«*.|ia| >« almost an ideal work of refereuce. 

CHAMBERS’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Cloth, 12*. 61; 

half-momce... ih*. Edited by THOMAS D,\VIP8‘*N. 

World ray a: ” Tin* Dictionary i* a veritable masterpiece. 

CHAMBERS’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. Cloth, 

Mr ^rura^K! Shorter, writing in the lllutiraUd London New», •*?*: “That truly 
faeciuatiuR compilation.** 

CHAMBERS’S CONCISE GAZETTEER of the WORLD. 

Cloth. 6*., or with M Maps 8a : half-morocco. ltt. _ _. . . - 

’•Contain* a r tally prodigious amount of information about many thousands ofjnaoea.^ 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


THE ODDS and the EVENS. By L. T. Meade. Gilt edges, 6s 

*’ Full of fun and adveuture.“- Birmingham Daily OattlU. 

FIX BAY’NBTS! By Geo. Manvllle Fenn. 5s. 

•• Uedge la a fine specimen of the •Tommy Atkins’ spcciea. and may be not improperly 
ranked with Mr. Rudyard Kipling's creation*. —Spectator. 

LIGHT o’ the MORNING. By L T. Meade. 5s. 

“ Will be vjted delightful In many a* snuggery/"-Daily TtUgraph. 

PERIL and PROWESS. By Henty, Fenn, Conan Doyle, 

W. W. JACOBS, Ac. 5s. 

** Tliis is the very l>x>k f->r a Iwy of mettle. — Du uUe Adttrliw. 

A GOOD-HEARTED GIRL. By Mrs Marshall. Ss 6d. 

“The Iwok is well, even eloquently, written in pitta*’— Freeman a Journal. 

THE BOYS and I. By Mrs. Molesworth. (Uniform with 

“ There'uftuclnatlon for .very chil i in mch a I to,)' u thii**— Literare World. 

DOROTHY DOT. By E. Westyn Timlow. 3s. 6d. 

•’Tells charmingly how the little girls held a funeral with a dead mouse, and the dolls in 
attendance as mourners.**— Daily Telegraph. 

THE SPY In the SCHOOL. By A- Home. 3s. 6d._ 

“An excellent boy's story. The humour is good and the interest sustained. -To-Day. 

THE DNJUST STEWARD. By Mrs. Ollphant. 3s. 6d. 

“ A thoroughly good story.”— M.A.P. 

MABEL’S PRINCE WONDERFUL; or, a Trip to Storyland. 

By W. E. Cl’LE 2 * «d. 

“ A really pretty and readable story. - Athenaum. 

NANCY’S FANCIES. By E. L. Haverfleld. 2s. 6d. 

•* A graceful little study of children's thoughts and ways. —Daily TcZeprap*. 

PRINCESS and FAIRY; or. The Wonders of Nature. By 

LTI Y M A RTY N 2s 

« a charmingly written and illustrated littl e gift book.”— M .A.P. 

W. lc R. CHAMBERS, Limited, London and Edinburgh. 


A CHARMING GIFT BOOK! 

6*., claret roan, gilt. Illustrated. 

LONDON in the TIME of the DIAMOND JUBILEE 

London: Smraur,Maaani.Lt. & Co. Llangollen: Dasliigto* A Co. 

DARLINGTON^ HANDBOOKS. 

Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.8. 

Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 

Fcap. 8 to. ONE SHILLING EACH. IUnatrated. 

THE VALE Of LLANGOLLEN.—With SpeoialContribntiona from 

His Excellency E. J. PHELPS, late American Minister; Profeesor 
JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D.; ROBERT BROWNING; A. W. KINGLAKE; 
and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.O.B. 


THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
THE I8LE OP WIGHT. 
THE WYE VALLEY. 

THE SEVERN VALLEY. 


BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. 

THE NORTH WALES COA8T. 

BRECON and its BEACONS. 

E08S - TI B N r79toCbAtS j B WE™I' and WEStoSTsHPeLmARE” 
BRIGHTON, EASTb6uRNE, HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. 
TTANDUDNO RHYL, BANGOR, BETTW8YCOBD, and SNOWDON. 
ARERYSTWYTH BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH, and ABERDOVEY. 
A RARMOUTH DOLGBLLY, HARLECH, CRICCIBTH, and PWLLHELL 
MrLVES?. HKREFORD. w6RCE8TER, GLOUCESTER A CHELTENHAM. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPA8 of MID-WALES. 


Is.—THE HOTELS of the WORLD. 

leading Hotels throughout the world. 


A Handbook to the 


“ What would not the intelligent tourist to Paris or 
guide-book as this, whioh teaches so much that is outside the usual scope of 

such volumes! "—The Timet. _, _ 

•< The best Handbook to London ever issued. —Liverpool Haily Hon. 

SECOND EDITION. ENLARGED, 6s.-60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 

LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 

By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 

With an additional Index of 4,500 Reference> to all Streett and 
Placee of Interest. 

Llangollen : DARLINGTON A CO. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent A Co,, Ltd. 
The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers 


SMITH, EL DER * CO .’S LIST. 

SIR ALGERNON WBSrS REMINISCENCES. 

'-•’at- 

Granby. Demy 6vo, 21s. 

RECOLLECTIONS, 1832 to 1886. 

By the Right Hon. Sir ALGERNON WEST, K.C.B., 

For many yearn Private Secretary to the Right HouW. KGlAdatane, “ 
y subsequently Chairman of the Inland Revenue Board. 

*Th B fly Monot*only^io“the ma'ln^r l^m,l^MirertainlwJ.“'>ut > m 

many an,. 

he has actually found it.” ___ 

WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY HERR BRANDES. 

In i vole. With two Portraits of the Author, large crown 8vo, 21s. 

MEMOIRS OF A REVOLUTIONIST. 

By PRINCE KROPOTKIN. 


“ There ie no leek ef adrentnre* In rauc, arepoKin’i ' • 

novel and a naturalist’s diary.-_ 

TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE IN AUSTRALIA. 

With Portraits and Maps. Demy 8vo, 16ft. 

THE LIFE OF CHARLES STURT, 

Sometime Captain 39th Foot, and Australian Explorer. 

By Mrs. NAP IER GEORGE STURT. 

With a Portrait. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

The Life of Madame de Longueville 

(Anna Genevieve de Bourbon). 

By M rs. ALFRED COO K. 

A VOLUME OF MB. JAMBS PAYE’S ESSAYS. 

With a Portrait, and a Memoir by Liai.ii Stifhik. Crown 8vo, 8a. 

THE BACKWATER OF LIFE; 

Or, Essays of a Literary Veteran. 

By the late JA MBS PA YN. 

LIBRARY EDITION OF SIDNEY LEE’S LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE. 

Profusely Illustrated nrtih^htoqgTvjurB^ltoc8todIw,*T©pogTapbioal Yiews, Ac. 

UIpE OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 

By SIDNEY LEE, 

Editor of 44 The Dictio nary of National Biography.** 

HOW ENCLAND SAVED EUROPE: 

The Story of the Great War (1793-1816). 

By W. H. FITCHETT, LL.D., 

Author of “ Deeds that Won the Empire,” “ Fights for the Flag,” 4o. 

In 4 vols. Crown 8vo. With Portraits, Facsimiles, and Plans. 8s. each. 

Val I FROM THE LOW COURTRIS8 TO EGYPT, IS READY. 

So,: 8TRU«»« FOR TH. »«, Vi!, he published on 

D “SdSf lining Volumes will be published at interval.. 

OMx.-" Mr. Fit .hett ha. a complete grup o, hU xnbjnct.... HU book ihould 8nd a ptaoe 
oertainly in every library, civil and military. __ 

New Novel by the Author of “The Dear Irish Girl.” 

At all Booksellers’ mid Libraries. Crown 8vo, 8a. 

SHE WALKS IN BEAUTY. 

By KATHARINE TYNAN, 

Author of “ The Way of a Maid,” ” The Dear Irish Girl,” 4c. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For DECEMBER. Price 

SOUTH AFRICAN REMINISCENCES..- 
II. By Sir John Robinson, K.C.M.G., late , 

TnSsfeoNI “generation. By St*,III* 

PASTELS frem SPAIN.-V. El Pardo. By 
Mrs. Margaret L. Woods. n , 

EAGLES and THEIR PREY.—By C. J. 

HoT'm'R MIDSHIPMAN IRNIDOE 
“KEPT CHRISTMAS. By K. and Hmiith 
Prichard (E. and H. Heron)._ 


One Shilling. Oontentfl: 
LOVE-MAKING in the CEVENNBB. By 

OUR ,A 8QUAl?E EZt By Mra Bbrxard 
Bosanqukt. 

THE LEADING ARTICLE. 

THE COTTAGE by the SEA. By William 
CONFERENCES on BOOKS and MEN.— 

Li'aS'jS: CbapatMl. 
(Cowittrion.) By 8. R. Cnooanrr. 


London : SMITH, ELDER & CO., 16, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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REVIEW 


DEICHTON, BEIL & CO 

CAMBRIDQE. 


•f 


Contents fob DECEMBER. 

THE GOVERNMENT and the WAR. By A* Omen. 

THE VOICE of " THE HOOLIGAN.” By Roiimt BucHiifi*. 

BALMY NOVEMBER. By Phil Robinson. 

A NEW GOSPEL and SOME NEW APOCALYPSES. By J. Rindii, Harris. 

THE WOMAN QUESTION In ITALY. By Dosi Muieiu. 

PRIEST and PROPHET. By 8. Barino-Gorld. 

A PROSE SOURCE of the " GEORGIC8.” By the Conntees MiETtNiNon-OisASNSco. 
THE TREND in AMERICAN CITIES. By J. W. Martin. 

THE AGE LIMIT for WOMEN. By Caaba E. Oollit. 

ANIMAL CHIVALRY. By Woods Hutchinson, M.D. 

THE VENTURE of FAITH. By Emu Marin Caillass. 

LIBERAL IMPESIALISM and the TRANSVAAL WAR. By J. Guinnibs Roones, D.D. 
INDEX. _ 


> Crown 8ro, price 2s. 6d. net. 

THE UNITY OP THE BOOK OF 
ISAIAH. 

Ungul.tto and other Evidence of 
Undivided Authorship. 

By LETITIA D. JEFFREYS. 

With a Preface by the Rev. R. SINKER, D.D. 

“ Theories which have been advanced in favour of 
and adverse to this unity are discussed, ana the 
stndent who has some knowledge of Hebrew will fiod 
muoh in this treatise that will command his attention. 

Morning Pont. 

Foap. 8vo, price 3s. 8d. net. 


London : ISBISTER & CO., Limited, Covent Garden, W.C. 


RONALD AND I. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

No. 274.—DECEMBER, 1899. 

SOUTH AFRICAN PROBLEMS and LESSONS- 

(1) By 8idxkt Low. 

(2) By Sir Sidney Shippakd, E.C.M.G.. late Administrator and Chief Magistrate of British 

Beohuanaland. 

ENGLISH and DUTCH in the PAST. By Mrs. John Richard Geeex. 

TERMS U8BD in MODERN GUNNERY. By Major-General Maurice, C.B., R.A. 

MR. STEPHEN PHILLIPS’S TRAGEDY of PAOLO and FRANCESCA. By Sidney Colvin. 

RECENT SCIENCE—METE0RITE8 and COMETS. By Prince Kropotkin. 

CROMWELL and the ELECTORATE. By J. Hoeace Round. 

A NEGRO on the POSITION of the NEGRO in AMERICA. By D. E. Tobias. 

PLAGIARISM. By E. F. Brnson. 

THE CHURCHMAN’S POLITICS: a Dialogue. By the Rev. Anthony C. Dkanr. 

THE WAR-CLOUD in the FARTHE8T EAST. By Holt 8. Hai.lrtt. 

A HINDU HOME. By the Hon. J. D. Rkih, C.I.E. 

AUSTRIA at the END of the CENTURY. By Francis Court LCtzow. 

THE NEWSPAPERS. By Sir Wkmyss Rkid. 


By ALFRED PRETOR. 

“ We had finished Mr. Pretor’s book, and had been 
refreshed by the knowledge and humour and tender¬ 
ness underlying h<s descriptions of 1 Our Rector, * Our 
Professor,’ and * Bindo.’ ”— Literature. 

“ Mr. Pretor's power for delicate delineation is un¬ 
equalled. His style is alone a charm. We have read 
the book with genuine delight, and we think it appeals 
to all poltivated people who care for simple yet well- 
drawn pictures of genuine life.”— Cambridge Review. 

" A series of studies, grim and humorous, fanciful 

and pathetic.The pleasant mixture is dedicated to 

Mrs. Thomas Hardy. h —Academy. 

"A -Volume of clever sketches. Indeed, there is 
more than cleverness in them. There is feeling, often 
expressed with no little subtlety and skill, and plenty 
of humour. Some of the stories are of the strangest.* 

Spectator. 

“ Stories and sketches.There is not one which is 

not of its kind perfect.”— St. James’s Gazette. 

" There is literature here, and that of the very best, 
witness * The Cruel Crawling Foam.' ” 

Birkenhead News. 


Crown 8vo, prioe 5 b. net. 


Load m : SAMPSON LOW, MARS TON A 00., Ltd. 


F. Y. WHITE & GO/S LIST. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 

No. 1010.—DECEMBER, 1800.-5a 8d. 


SEXTUS EMPIRICUS and GREEK 
SCEPTICISM. 

With a Translation from the Greek of the First 
Book of the PYRRHONIC SKETCHES by 
Sextus Empiricus. 


In olotb, gilt, prioe 6s. eaoh. 

THE BOND of BLACK. 

8r<l Edition. By WILLIAM LE QUEUX. 

A VOYAGE at ANCHOR. 

By CLARK RUSSELL. 

THE STEPMOTHER. 

2nd Edition. By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 

THE FOLLY of ALISON. 

By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 

A LOWLY LOVER. 

By FLORENCE WARDEN. 

WHAT a WOMAN WILL DO. 

By LUCA8 CLEEVE (Mrs. Howard Kingsoote). 

ANNIE o’ the BANKS o’ DEE. 

By GORDON STABLES. R.N. 


In cloth gilt, price 6s., Illustrated. 

A SAILOR’S BRIDE. 

By GUY BOOTHBY. 

In cloth gilt, price 3s. fld. each, Illustrated. 
SOUTH AFRICAN STORY. 

JOHN AMES, Native Commissi mer. 

A Romance of the Matabele Rising. 

By BERTRAM M1TFORD. 

THE REVENGE of VALERIE. 

By HUME NISBET. 

Now Ready, in Illustrated Paper Cover, Is. 
Fifteenth Year of Publication. • 

WINTER’S ANNUAL. 

THE SOLDIER and the LAD7. 

2nd Edition. By JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 

F. V. WHITE & CO., 

14. Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 


The Library or an Old Scholar, by Charles 
Whibley. — Fathir Roukllot, by Hugh Clifford.— 
Chaeles Fox and Chaklbs thb Second, by G. S. 
8treet.— A Landsman's Cut is g with thk Mediter¬ 
ranean Fliit.—Lord Jim, by Joseph Conrad. -A 
I Vision of Colombo, by Mrs. A. S. Boyd.— The 
Invisibility of the Soldier, by Lt.-Col. C. H. 
Powell.— The S%moa Aoreement in Plain English. 
] — Lord Lytton s Indian Administration.— The 
War Opehations in South Africa, by a Military 
Contributor.—Is this War a Necbssitt? 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & 80N8, Edinburgh and Londoh. 


FROM A NURSE’S NOTE-BOOK. 

By IIONNOR MORTEN. 

Crown 8vo, handsomely hound in clo h gilt, 5s. 

" Concerned with phos»s and digahllitien of modern life under 
high prewure. nj *een from the point of view 0 f a nurse, aim all 
display literary power of no ordinary kind. It would serve no 
purpose to quote from these brief an. I highly finished sketches. 
To be fully appreciated they should be read in their eiitir»iy." 

G'l itf/ow Herald. 

AL8U. BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

HOW to BEOOME a NURSE, and HOW 
to SUCCEED. 

Demy 8 vo. Illustrated, 2*. tel. 

"To those who are frequently apiwaled to hy girls in their 
teeiui, or by young women of maturer ytan an to the n ei*s they 
should take to hceome mimes this Inwik of Mirk Mmteu a mint 
prove a perfect godsend."— Itritish Medical Journal. 

Demy lflmo (MiitnhV for the apmn pocket), in cloth. 2s.; 
in handsome leather, gilt, Tg. 61, net. 

THE NURSra DICTIONARY of MED'CAL 
TERMS and NURSING TREATMENT. 

“ A v*ry useful little book for ref-renc\ **nd slim'd l>c at the 
disposal of every nurse.*— Binnngham Med c-l Revi- w. 

Small crown 8vo, cloth, la 

THE MIDWIVES* POCKET-BOOK. 

And Guide to the London and Obstetrical 
Society's F.xami"aho 
"The little book will admirably sene its purpose” 

_ Glasffew Herald. 


London: THE SCIENTIFIC PRF.5R, Limited, 
28 and 29, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C’. 


By MARY MILLS PATRICK. 

*• Miss Pafcriok has discussed the position of Sextus 
Empiricus as a philosopher with great critical insight. 
The volume is full of curious learning.” 

Westminster Review. 

“ A very excellent philosophical monograph. Would 
that all home degrees in philosophy were given for a* 
good and deserving work .”—Glasgow Herald. 

*’ A short, scholarly monograph.It deals with 

the subject critically and historically, and includes a 
clearly written account of .-Enesidemus and of Pyrrho, 
the patriarch of iho sceptic school.”— Literature. 

•* The inquirer into Pyrrhonism and the development 
of Greek Bcepticiam will be grateful for this study.” 

St. James's Gazette. 


Crown 4to, 6s. 

THE PSALMS 

In Three Collections. 

Translated, with Notes, by E. G. KING, D.D. 
First Collection (Pss. I.-XLI.). 

With Preface by the BISHOP of DURHAM. 


Eighth Thousand. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

PASTOR PASTORUM; 

Or, the Schooling of the Apostles by 
our Lord. 

By the Rev. H. LATHAM, 

Master of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

Fourth Thousand. Crown 8vo, ?s. 6J. 

A SERVICE OF ANGELS. 

**Originality of treatment and freshness of style 
make Mr. Latham’s 4 Service of Angels’a delightful 
bu»k.”—f hurch Quarterly Review. 


Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL & CO. 
London ; GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
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MACMILLM & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


The DRAMA of YESTERDAY and TO-DAY. 

By CLEMENT 800TT. 

With numerous Portraits. 2 vols., Svo, 36 s. net. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SEBIBB.—New Volume. 

HIGHWAYS and BYWAYS in YORKSHIRE. By 

ARTHUR H. NORWAY. With Illustration* by JOSEPH PENNELL and HUGH THOMSON- 
Extra crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 

OBSERVER— u The fourth volume of the most fascinating series of topographical books yet produced. 
Bright descriptions and happy anecdotes are given by the author, and innumerable ‘bits* of Yorkshire 
scenery by two of the best black-and-white landscape artists of the day, go to make up a volume whicn 
deservos a cordial welcome.” 

NEW BOOK BY CHARLES W. WOOD. 

IN the VALLEY of the RHONE. By Charles W. Wood, 

F.R.G.S., Author of " Letters from Majorca.*' With 88 Illustrations. 8 to, 10s. net. 

THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

Third Edition, with a new Prefatory Chapter, dealing with the event* which have 

induced the pretent critis. 

IMPRESSIONS OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

By the Bt. Hon. JAMBS BBYCE, M.P. 

With 3 Mope, end with the Text of the Traaaraai Convention, of 1881 end 1884. Crown 8 vo, 61 . 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION RBADY ON DECEMBER 8 th. 

SOUTH AFRICA OF TO-DAY. 

By Captain FRANCIS YOUNGHU SB AND, C.I.E., 

Indian Staff Corps, late Special Correspondent of the Timet in Sonth Africa. 

With Illustrations. Crown Svo, 6e. 


RUBAIYAT of OMAR KHAYYAM, the Astronomer Poet 

of Persia. Rendered into English Verse by EDWARD FITZGERALD. Texts of the Four Editions, 
with the Original Prefaces and Notes. Extra crown 8vo, 8s. 0d. net. [Brady on Tuesday. 

GOLDEN TREA 8 URY SEBIE3.—NEW VOLUME. 

The PRINCESS. By Alfred Lord Tennyson. 2s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 

DECEMBER.—Prioe Is.—Content*. 

By WINSTON 8PKMOER OHUROHILU 

1. 8AVROLA (a Military and Political Romano.).—Conclualoa. 
X THE FASCINATION of the FOREST. By Hiotl 

Cl.llVOHD. 

3. ROBARI (the Story of a very Little War). 

4 . THE TRAGEDY of a THINKER. 

3 . AN INTERLUDE on a CHALK-STREAM. By W. B. 
Boulton. 

6 . The CENTENARY of 8ERINGAPATAM. By J. J. Cotton 

7. GAMES on PAPER, and ELSEWHERE. By W. B.' 

Thomas. 

8 . WITH the EYE3 of the SOUL. 

1 *. A VOICE from the PHARAOHS. 

10. THE FOLLY of NAPOLEON. By David Hawxat. 


CHRISTMAS (DKOKMBKR) NUMBIR 

AVOW ready. 

THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 

Illustrated.—Price la 41.—Annual Subscription, poet free, 16e. 
LIFE in the EA8T END of LONDON. By 8ir Walter 
Ben vSt. Illustrated by PHIL MAY and JOSEPH 
PENNELL. 

A PROVENCAL CHRISTMAS POSTSCRIPT. By Thomas 
A. J.VNVIEE. 

THE CHRISTMAS DANCERS: a Legend of Saxony. By 
Edith M. Tii mas. 

Si uond Instalment of 

THE LIFE of OLIVKR CROMWELL. By the Right Hon. 
John Mo«ley, M.P. 

.Ind nttnwroitt other Storks and Article of General Interest. 


ST. NIOHOLAS. 

Illustrated.—Price Is.—Annual Subscription, post free, 13s. 

The DECEMBER NUMBER contain* 
AFTERNOON SERVICE. By Ian Maclaren. 

THE DOLL that SANTA CLAUS BROUGHT. Christmas 
Story. By K vtii bine Cakrixot >n. 

THAT LITTLE CHRISTMAS TREE. By Helen Perrins. 
And numerous other Stories for the Young. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 

DECEM BER.—Price 1*.-Contents. 

A NEW STORY BY 

AGNES AND EGKRTON OA8TLK. 

1. TUE BATH COMEDY. 

2 . A LOST PEOPLE. 

3. RICHARD SAVIN. M.F.H. 

4. FRANCES BURNEY. 

9 . MAC, the DIVIL an’ his IHPTIE8. 
fl. THE GREAT SEAL of ENGLAND. 

7. MAD JACK. 

8 . THE IDEA of EVOLUTION iu BROWNING’S POETRY, 
j 9. A PLEASANT BLUNDER. 

IU. THE HUMOURS of EIGHTEENTH CENTURY OPERA. 

11. OUR MUSIC MASTER. 

12. A LEGION of HONOUR. 


THE ARGOSY. 

Contests for DECEMBER.— Price la 

1. THE TOWER GARDENS. Chapa XLV.-XLVIII. 

Illustrated 

2. A CHRI8TMA8 CARD to the ARMY in SOUTH 

AFRICA. By Anna H. Deubt. 

3. IN ARGENTINA. 

4. THE FIR8T NIGHT of WINTER. By R. Bourns. 

0. SOMETHING in the AIR. 

6. MY SAINT KATHERINE. By C. Blacxwbll. 

7. A FAREWELL. 

8. A DREAM-WORLD. By Charles W. Wood, F.R.G.8. 

Illustrated. 

9. THE BUHL CABINET. By John Atscouoit. 

10. A FEW DISTINGUISHED GHOSTS. By E. F. Cobby. 

11. TUE PORTENT. By Christian Burke. 

1± TWO 0HRIBTMA8 EVES. By Catherine Adams. 

13. MISS CHAMPION DE POLLINAXE. 

14. A HEART HEROIC. By Elizaiutu M. Moon. 

13. GOOD-BYE. By Elieabetu Gimson. 

16. THE GARDEN of SLEEP. By P. W. Roose. 


WELLS GARDNER, 
DARTON & CO.’S 

LIST. 

TBS NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ADMIRALS ALL." 

STORIES from FROISSART. By 

HENRY NEWBOLT. niuatrated by Gordon 
Browne. Printed on .uper&ne paper, cloth 
boards, gilt top, 8e. 

NATIONAL RHYMES of the 

NUR8ERY. Second Edition. Now Re*dy. 
With Introduction by GEORGE 8AINTSBURY. 
Numerous Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 
Printed on superfine paper, cloth boards, 6s. 
This New Edition is ennehed with Additional 
Rhymes «nd Original Illustrations. 

" The prettiest and most oomplete collection 
published.”— Westminster Gazette. 

A THRILLING ROMANCE BY A NEW WRITER. 

I LIVED as I LISTED. By Alfred 

L. MAITLAND. With Etched Title and Frontie- 
piece from a design by A. G. Walker. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 6s. 

BY THE POPULAR AUTHOR OF “ THREE GIRLS 
IN A FLAT,”** A HAUNTED TOWN,” Ac. 

HAROET at the MANSE. By Ethel 

F. HEDDLB. With Uluetrationa end Cover 
designed by Gordon Browne. Grown 8vo, oloth 
boards, 8s. 

THREE GIRLS in a FLAT. By 

ETHEL F. HEDDLE. Illustrated by Gordon 
Browne, R.L [Second Edition. 

A HAUNTED TOWN. By Ethel F. 

HEDDLE. With Illustrations and Cover Design 
by Gordon Browne, R.l. Large crown 8vo, cloth 
boards. 

“Lovers of St. Andrews will woloome this stoiy, 
and as there is a great multitude scattered all o* er 
the world, the book ought to have the suocess which 
it certainly deserves. Miss Heddle is especially 
clever in weaving old history into the framework of 
a modern love-story. She knows the past of St. 
Andrews, and one can hear the footsteps of Queens 
and Cardinals still echoing among its haunted ruins, 
and in the old-world gardens behind the houses of 

South Street.It is a beautiful book, and one on 

wbioh the reviewer is tempted to linger. No sea 
town has a richer or more precious literature of its 
own than 8L Andrews, and there are passages in 
this book well worthy to be placed beside the descrip¬ 
tions of Andrew Lang and Mrs. Oliphant.” 

British Weekly. 

SAUNTERINGS in BOOKLAND with 

GLEANINGS by the WAY. Gathered by 
JOSEPH SHAYLOR. Fcap. Svo, 3s. 6d., printed 
on laid paper, extra oloth boards, gilt tf>p, with 
Frontispiece of “ The Reader ” after a picture by 
Meissonier. Red and Black Title-Page. 

A NOBODY’S SCRAP BOOK. Beauti¬ 
fully printed in colour from Sketches hv the 
Author and Artist of “ Nonsense.’’ Folio, illne* 
tratod, paper boards, 3s. 8d. 

THE POWER of WOMANHOOD, or 

MOTHERS and SONS. A Book for Parents ar.d 
those in Loco Parentis. By ELLICE HOPKINS, 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

CHICKABIDDY STORIES. By 

EDMUND MITCHELL, Author of “ Towards the 
Eternal Snows,” “The Temple of Death,” Ac. 
Illustrated by Norman H. Hardy. 16mo, fancy 
cloth boards, 2s. fid. 

“8ome of the 'Chickabiddy Stories’ which Mr. 
Edmund Mitchell tel'a are in prose, and some are in 
rhyme. But they are all of the kind that our ' chicka¬ 
biddies ’ are sure to appreciate and to enjoy, and 
which they will get Nurse to read to them over and 
over again. When they are tired of that they will 
s»ill have the pretty pictures to fall back upon, and 
there are enough of them to fill up the time Detween 
tea and bed in a very pleasant manner indeed.’* 

Glasgow Herald. 

TALITHA CUMI. A Letter to 

Laura, Sister of Dick. By JAMES ADDBBLEY, 
Author of “The New Flnreat.” Foap. Svo, title 
and oover in red and black, eewed, le. 


London : 3, Paternoster Buildings, B.C., mi 
44, Victoria Street, S.W. 


17. CHRISTMAS, 1«*9. By John Jervis Bzauroao. 

MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 
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THE SIREN’S WEB. A Romance of 

Loodon Bociety- By ANNIE TII0MA8. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3a. 6d. _ _ 

THINGS^MHAVE SEEN in WAR. By 

IRVING MONTAGU. With 16 Full-Page Illustrations. 
Crown 8ro, cloth, gilt top, Ha. 

THE GOLDEN IDOL. By J. Emmerson 

MCDDOCK. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. 

"Mr. Maddoclc once wandcml in New Guinea, dodging 
death by sharks and miasma. Thii stirring tale of adventure 
is founded on his youthful experiences. The Golden Idol was a 
mythical treasure said to have been taken from Japan in the 
seventeenth century to New Uuiuea by pirates, who were 
wrecked and served up by the natives in Btews and skuiks." 

Academy. 

TALES of TERROR. By Dick Donovan, 

Author of "A Detective’s Triumphs.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 
Se. 6d. 

"‘Talesof Terror’are indeed of the blood-curdling variety, 
calculated to make you hurry up the odd and creaking stair¬ 
case after nightfall, almost feeling some dread and undefinable 
pre*enoe at your heels. Morning Leader. 

THE SHIP: HER STORY. By W. Clark 

RUSSELL. With 00 Illustrations by H. C. Strr.Nas 
Weight. Small 4to, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

"In ‘The Ship’ Mr. Clark Russell gives us another proof 
that his charm is as great as eTer. .. .On a level with Mr. Clark 
Russell’s writing is the admirable work of Mr. 8eppings Wright 
as illustrator....Apart from its interest to men who have to do 
witn the sea, this is the very book to give to a boy or girl at 
Christmas .”—Black and White. 

BOHEMIAN PARIS of TO-DAY. By 

W. C. MORROW. With 106 Illustrations by EDOUAllU 
CUCUEL. Small 8vo, doth, gilt top, 6s. 

•‘These intimate revelations of Mr. Morrow and M. Cucuel 
are one of the most delightful surprises of the present literaly 
leasou....People who wi.h to retain their respectability, and 
at the same lime to acquire an intimate knowledge of the 
doings and sayings of Bohemian life in Paris, will do well to 
get bold of Mr. Morrow’s delightful letterpress and of M. 
Cucuel’s equally delightful illustrations .”—Social Review. 


LONDON SOUVENIRS. By C. W. Heeke 

THORN. Crown 8vo, doth, gilt top, 6s. 

"We know ot no more delightful or fascinating hobby than 

collecting books dealiug with London and Ixwdou life_Heie 

is the laieet... .Mr. Heekethorn is a most agreeable companion, 
garrulous, but never tiresome or dull. —Daily Chronicle. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 

THE ORANGE GIRL. By Sir Walter 

BE8ANT. FIFTH EDITION. With 8 Illustrations by 
FRED PEGRAM. 3 

•*The story is admirable... .especially as regards the charac¬ 
ter of the fa cknating heroine. This brilliant young girl begins 
life as a beauty ot bt. Giles's... .and mtaht have euded as a 
beauty of HL James’s.. ..She is a delightful and charming 
oreatnre—The scene of mad revenge is the most powerful of 
several powerful passages, and the story from first to Inst does 
not flag in picturesque spirit and interest ”—Daily Chronicle. 

TERENCE. By B. H. Croker, with 6 

Illustrations. 

*• One always opens one of Mrs. B. M. Croker s novels with 
the certain hope of an hour's genuine enjoyment; and 

•Terence’ is quite equal to Mrs.Crokcr’a best woik_Mrs. 

(broker's story rattles along over the surface of life as the Irish 
ooach rattled down the road to Bally bay. And it ends as 
happily.'— World. 

MRS. DUNBAR’S SECRET. By Alan 

ST. AUBYN, Author of " A Fellow of Trinity/ 

"For those who have humour and experience, ‘ Mrs. Dunbar's 
Secret' may provide good entertainment”— Speaker. 

A CRIHSON CRIME. By Geo. Manville 

VENN. BEOjND EDITION. 

AN ADVENTURESS. By L. T. Meade. 
EUREKA. By Owen Hall, Author of 

" The Track of a Storm.’’ 

UNDER FALSE PRETENCES. By 

ADELINE SERGEANT. TH1ED EDITION. 

Three-and-Slxpenny Novels. 

A HONEYMOON'* EOLIPSE. By Sarah 

TYTLER. 

THE YOUNG MASTER of HYSON HALL. 

By FRANK HTOCKTON. With Illustrations. 

A FLORIDA SNOHANTMENT. By A. Claver- 

ING GUNTER. 9 

A PLASTER SAINT. By Annie Edwardot. 

THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 

One Shilling Monthly—Content, for DECEMBER. 
SERVING TWO MASTERS. By J. W. Shimk, C.8.I.-THE 
SHEPHERD’S YEAR. By W. T. - OLD-TIME 

PANTOMIME MUSIC end BONDS. By W. J. Li».MCI.- 
A POET-PRINCESS. By A. Shield.— FRAGMENTS ot TWO 
PERSECUTIONS. By Jon., Htoi.—"PULISH JAN.” By 
Hnit Wilkw.-TREITSCHKES HISTORY ot GERMANY. 
By Philip Kikt.-AT the HALF-WAY HOUSE. By J. A. 
Niohlih—THE MELON-SELLER: no Echo. By Kathahi-vx 
S vLVKereB -M JULES OLARETIE on SHAKESPEARE. 
By Stlv.hls Urhah. 


SELECTIONS FROM 

CASSELL & COMPANY’S 

NEW VOLUMES. 


IMPORTANT NSW ART PUBLICATION. 

THE NATIONAL GALLERY. Edited by 

Sir EDWARD J. POYNTEB, P.R.A., Director 
of the National Gallery. Illustrating evety 
Picture in the National Gallerv. In 3 vols., LI 7s. 
the Set net. [ Vols. /. and il. ready next week. 

A Prospectus, with Specimen Pages , will be 
sent post-free on application. 

NOTICE.—THE FIRST EDITION OF 

THE MEMOIRS and CORRESPONDENCE 

of LORD PLAYFAIR, by Sir WEMYS1 
REID. 21#., haring been exhausted , a Second 
Edition is now on sale. 

“ The Memoir in full of good things .”—Acadt my. 

“ Most interesting Memoirs.”— Saturday Review. 

READY NEXT WEEK. 

OUR RARER BRITISH BREEDING 

BIRDBx their Nests, Kggs, and Summer 
Haunts. By RICHARD KEARTON, F.Z.S., 
Author of " With Nature and a Camera,” &c. 
With about 70 Illustrations from Photographs 
taken direct from Nature by Cherry Kearton. 
7s. fid. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

REVISED EDITION OF 

STAR-LAND By Sir Robert Ball, LL D, 

F.R S., F.B.A S. Being Talks with Young People 
about the Wonders of the Heavens. With Rem¬ 
brandt Frontispiece, and 9& Illustrations in Text. 
7s. 6d. 

This delightful work of Sir Robert Ball’s has 
been revised throughout and entirely reset in Land- 
some new type, and 6 New Illustrations added. 

READY IN A FEW DAYS. 

NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 

TREASURE ISLAND : a Story of Pirates 

and the Spanish Mam. By E. L. 8TEVENSOX. 
With nearly 50 New and Original Illustrations by 
Wairaget, expressly prepared for this Edition. 6s. 

BEADY SHORTLY. 

THE “ DEATH or GLORY BOYS.” The 

Story of the 17th Lanoers. By D. H. PARRY. 
With Fiontispiece. 6s. 

NEW NOVELS. 

THE SHIP of STARS. By A. T. Quiller- 

COUCHiQ). 6s. 

‘‘Fiction of the rarest and most distinguished 
qua lit y Speaher. 

A BITTER HERITAGE. By John 

BLOUN DELLE-B 0 RTO .V. 6s. 

‘‘Mr. Bloundelle-Burton's new story palpitates wiib 
mystery; it carries forward the reader always won¬ 
dering—he cannot lay the book down—it possestes 
him entirely .”—Navy and Army Illustrated. 

THE VIZIER of the TW0-H0RNED 

ALEXANDER. By FRANK BTOOKTON. 0s. 

“ Perhaps the author of * Rudder Grange * has never 
been more drily humorous, and there is no little 
thought and suggestion besides in the wildest of wild 
conceptions.”— Times. 

*** The above three works have already been 
reprinted to meet the large demand. 

JENETHA’S VENTURE. By Colonel 

HARCOURT. 6s. 

"Admirably told, and a capital story .’’—’’cotsman. 

IN ROYAL PURPLE. By William Pigott. 
08 . 

“ No lover of a good tale will have got the full value 
of his subscription to Mudie’s if he fails tosoc'In 
Royal Purple.’ At hence urn. 

BOX ANE. By Louis Creswicke- 6s. 

“An extremely interesting story, which must be 
pronounced at once fresh and entertaining.” 

Scotsman. 

THE LITTLE NOVICE. 

6s. 


By Alix King. 


London; CaJ.no A Wurnee, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


“Her novel is so vary charming in itself; the 
story is simple, bat delightfully told.”—21a*/, .V ewe. 

*.* A Catalogue containing particulart of Books 
suitable for CHRISTMAS and SEW YEAR'S 
GIFT j will be sent post-free on application. 


CASSELL k COMPANY, Ltd., London, PariB, 
New York, and Melbourne, 


A. & C. BLACK’S LIST. 

TH* LATEST DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 

VOL. I., NOW READY. 

Imperial 8vo, price, cloth, 20s. net; 

half-leather, 25a. net. 

(to b* completed ie roue volumes.) 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

BIBLICA: 

A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 

Edited by the Bev. T. K. CHEYNE, M. A., D.D. 

Oriel Professor of the Interpretation of Holy Scrip¬ 
ture at Oxford, and formerly Fellow of Balliol College, 
Canon of Rochester; and 

J. SUTHERLAND BLACK, M.A., LL.D. 

Vssietant Editor of the “ Encyclopa.’dia Brilannica.” 

Tk. Church Family Scwaiminr cay.: ” W, have no hesitation 
iu Buying it is one of the most valuable auditions to Biblical 
literature of our time, and all who desire to closely rtudyand 
keep up with texiual criticism and Biblical archiroloxy of our 
day should add the * Encyclopedia Biblica’ to their library 

NOW READY. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, price 1 "e. 

EXPL0RATI0 EVANGELICA: 

A Brief Examination of ihe Basis and Origin of 
Christian Belief. By PERCY GARDNER,Litfc D. 
How can a man disbelieve a large part of Christian wligwi 
and yet he a devout Christian? Solvitur ambvlando. Mr. 
Gardner does it. And. of course, he Ib only one spe imeti ft 
ihe many examples which prove the possibility of living l»r the 
light of a reconstructed theology. The sncctacle «»f the 
examples rauit alwavs lie the main evidence of the possibility, 
aud fur that reason it is well that they should Ins multiplied, 
even when they fall very far short of the learniug, and llu 
sobriety, and the restrained intensity of the ‘Exploratio 
EvAngelica.’ "—The Speaker. 


A 


NOW READY. 

Demy Svo, cloth, pries 15a. 

CRITICAL HISTORY of 


the 


DOCTRINE of a FUTURE LIFE in I8RAKL. in 
JUDAISM, and in CHRISTIANITY ; or Hebrew, 
Jewish, and Christian Eschatology from Pre- 
Prophetic Times till the Close of the New Testa¬ 
ment Canon (the Jowett Lectures for 1898-99). 
By Rev. R. H. CHARLES, Author of “The 
Apocalypse of Baruch,” “The Assumption of 
Moses,” Ac. 

“ Within its own sphere, however. Dr. Charles’* work is valu¬ 
able and exhaustive, traversing the whole field of Scriptural 
and apocalyptic conceptions relative to a future state." 

The Scotsman. 

NOW READY. 

Demy 8vo, doth, 2 vols., price 24«. 

THE SOCIAL LIFE of SCOTLAND 

in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By the Rev. 
D. GREY GRAHAM. 

•* As a treasury of information on the social life of Scot land 
in the last century. Mr Graham's work is without a rival. t 
it is written with the ease of the essayist who has an absolute 
command ot his subject.” 

Dr. William Wallace in The Morning Post. 


NOW READY. 

Demy 8vo, oloth, price 10s 6d. 

TEMPERATE CHILE: a PRO- 

G RESTIVE SPAIN. ByW. ANDERSON SMITH, 
formerly Special Commissioner to the Chilian 
Government to Report on their Rivers. 

SOW READY. 

Demy Svo, oloth, price 2U. 

AFTER BIG GAME in CENTRAL 

AFRICA : Records of a Sportsman from August, 
1894, to November, 1897, when Crossing the Dark 
Continent from the Mouth of the Zambesi to tbs 
French Congo. With a Map of the Route and 
over 00 UluHtrations. By EDOUARD FOjA, 
F.R.G.S. Translated from the French, with an 
Introduction by F. LEES. 

" It is, beyond any possibility of doubt, the production, not 
only of a hard-working explorer thoroughly conversant with 
the toils and dangers of the Africtu interior, but of a first-rate 
Hxjrtsmin, who, without being a butcher, has been extra¬ 
ordinarily successful iu the pursuit of the rarer and larger of 
llie wild fauna of the c uintry... .This is a really excellent 
sportiug book." —The Saturday Review. 

NOW READY. 

Post Svo, cloth, price 6s. 

LITERARY REMINISCENCES. 

By EDOUARD GRENIER. Translated from the 
French by Mrs. ABEL RAM. 

"A graceful and fascinating book."— The Outlook. 

A. k C. BLACK, Sobo Square, London. 
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An illustrated edition of Matthew Arnold’s poems, no 
matter what its merits, is probably not among the more 
pressing needs of any admirer of the poet. Arnold does 
not require illustrations. But if, following the law which 
dictates that certain books must be illustrated for Christmas 
presents, pictures are provided for “ The Forsaken 
Merman,” and “ Requiescat,” and “The Scholar Gipsy,” 
we could wish them to be simpler and clearer and lees 
dreary than those which Mr. Henry Ospovat has put to an 
edition of Arnold published by Mr. Lane. It is time, 
indeed, that the convention which Mr. Ospovat pursues so 
relentlessly was killed. In Rossetti’s hands it was rich 
and satisfying, but it is not so with his distant followers. 


We are, however, glad to have this edition of Arnold 
for Mr. A. C. Benson’s interesting Introduction. We quote 
the opening passage: 

It is but a few weeks since I stood in the churchyard at 
Laleham; the inconspicuous church with its massive ivv- 
grown tower, the cool gloom of the branching yews, the 
little precinct crowded with tasteless graves, the dust of 
traffic on the fringing hedges, made an allegory. The 
place seems meant for sober peace, and yet it misses the 
charm of tranquillity. This ancient nver-side hamlet, 
after its centuries of solitude, invaded by a careless, 
pleasure-loving throng, appears to strive for a compromise, 
a reconciliation. It seems tired of faithful silence, and yet 
bewildered by the inclusion of triflers whom it cannot win 
to acquiescence in its grave solemnities. Was that not true 
of its famous son f 


Mb. Benson refers thus to his own personal recollections 
of Arnold: 

The present writer had the good fortune, when a young 
m in, to meet him several times, and each time to have 
beau treated with the same exquisitely gracious semi- 
paternal bonhomie, to have been listened to with serious 
attention, and to have been met with a melancholy respect 
which had in it no touch of undue condescension. . . . 
Quite apart from his writings, but in virtue of them, he 
fulfilled the almost sacerdotal function of upholding in 
a high degree the dignity of the literary character. To 
the uninitiated barbarian this dignity was viewed as a mere 
donnishness ; but to any that understood him, the grace, 
urbanity, aud loftiness of his whole attitude was unmis¬ 
takable. Every moment passed in his presence confirmed 
the spectator in this belief: one felt that, in whatever 
society he might find himself, he would always be a great 
personage. This atmosphere of dignity rose not from any 
restless wish to enforce his claims to respect upon the circle 
that surrounded him, but from a certain native princeli- 
nmss which, without obvious or irritating conceit, made 
him regard his own mind in somewhat the same fashion 
that Napoleon regarded his destiny—as holding a kind of 
natural dictatorship over other minds. 

The last time Mr. Benson saw Arnold was at Windermere 
Station. “ Somehow he seemed more congenial to the 
bristling human throng than if one had seen him striding 
alone among the fells.” 


Tns protest recently raised in this paper by “ Z. ” 
against the use of Gray’s “ Elegy ” as an “ elocutionary 
whetstone ” in schools is the text of a long article in the 
Chicago Dial. Our contributor’s position seems again to 
bo needlessly misunderstood. In dismissing Gray’s 
‘‘Elegy” from the schoolroom he by no means sought to 
banish all masterpieces of literaturo from the rough usage 
of the reading-class. On the contrary, he particularly 
recommended Shakespeare’s plays and any other master- 
ieces in which the average boy might find a foothold for 
is attention. But he denied that Gray’s “Elegy’’ gives 
to the average boy this foothold. He contended (rightly 
or wrongly) that this particular poem is not merely difficult, 
but is very distasteful to the average boy, and that the 
effect of its present excessive use in the reading-class is, 


in most cases, to ruin the poem as a comforter in after life. 
The Dial quotes a passage from Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
Ebb Ttd« to show how the half-grasped lines of Virgil 
persist in the mind, and irradiate it, through life. Of 
course this gradual and persisting efflorescence is exactly 
what “ Z.” affirmed was to be aimed at in introducing 
classics to the schoolroom. He only contended that it 
rarely follows the introduction of Gray’s “ Elegy.” 


Two more volumes in the “ New Century Library ” of 
fiction, which Messrs. Nelson are issuing, have reached us— 
Nichoia* Nickleby and Vanity Fair. The India paper on 
which they are printed—and printed in quite a good-sized, 
clear type—enables them to be slipped into the pocket 
without the least inconvenience, although the Dickens 
volume runs to 880 pages and the Thackeray to 784. 


The following scrap of autobiography is extracted from 
Mr. Lang’s “Sign of the Ship” in the December 
Longman’t Magazine: 

I wish I had kept my own unsuccessful Newdigates! 
They would not sell for £115, but they would amuse their 
author. I had a try at “ Marie Antoinette,” about 1867, 
beginning with a rapt description of the Lisbon earth¬ 
quake, whioh happened about the time when the poor lady 
was born. I did it as much as I could like Mr. Swin¬ 
burne : examiners did not rise to it. I rather think Mr. 
Courthope was the winner. At all events, the winner was 
not Swinburoian. I also did Mexico, in the manner of 
Captain Mayne Eeid, but did not send it in. Ah ! and how 
I wish I had kept my first novel on Queen Mary ! The plot 
was adequate. Queen Elizabeth, entering Scotland in 
male c stume, is mistaken for Darnley, and is blown up in 
the Kirk of Field. Darnley escapes to England, and 
passes the rest of his life disguised as Queen Elizabeth. 
That was why Queen Elizabeth was never married. At 
that time I did not know that air James Melville had pro¬ 
posed to Elizabeth to come to Scotland with him, disguised 
as his page. I remember that Shakespeare attended the 
di-guised Elizabeth (about 1565!), and always spoke in 
blank verse. 


We find in the Magnet, the little periodical belonging to 
University College, Bristol, an entertaining paper on 
“ Life in a Mediteval University,” by Dr. Hastings 
Rashdall. The Statutes of the Oxford Hall, as revised 
about the year 1480, have recently come to light, and they 
yield some amusing details, particularly concerning fines. 
Among them we note these: For lateness at meals, Id.; 
for laughing or talking at grace, id.; “ unhonest jubila¬ 
tions,” or scurrilous words, id.; preventing others from 
studying by clamour, vociferation, or musical instruments, 
id.; revealing the secrets of the Hall, 12d.; bringing a 
friend to meal or lecture without leave, 2d.; bringing an 
unsheathed knife to table, id.; wearing arms, 12d., with 
forfeiture of weapons; assaulting fellow, but without 
effusion of blood, 3s. 4d.; ditto, with effusion, 6s. 8d. 


Dn. Rashdall has drawn up the following table of 
student routine in those days : 

5.30 a.m. Rise, drink a flagon of beer at the buttery; no 
other breakfast. 

6—8. Ordinary Lecture in the Public Schools (no fire; 
rushes on floor). 

8. Mass (in early middle ages optional—later, compulsory). 
0—11. .Study in room With three companions—perhaps 
“repeating” to each other morning’s lecture. 
No fire; no glass in windows. 

11. Dinner, Bible read in Hall. Menu: Soup thickened 

with oatmeal, beef, bread, cheese, small beer. 

11.30. Coll *ge Disputation. 

12. Thu idle man takes a walk, or plays dice at the 

tavern; the studious returns to his books. 

1.30. Nuucbeons, i.e., a drink of bier in Hall. 

2—1,30. Extraordinary Lecture. 
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3.30— 5. Ditto. 

o. Supper. Much as at dinner. 

5.30— 8. Study for the serious; roaming about the streets 

for the frivolous. 

8. Curfew rings. “ Potations ” in Hall. 

9. Run round quadrangle to warm feet. Bed. 


We find in the Boston Literary World an account of the 
Stout Free Travelling Library, which is an organsation by 

which the scattered farm¬ 
houses and cottages in the 
neighbourhood of Meno- 
monie, Wisconsin, are sup¬ 
plied with reading. The 
Travelling Library is an 
offshoot of the Mabel 
Tainter Memorial Library 
at Menomonie, and the 
books are circulated in a 
number of cases, each 
capable of holding thirty 
books, which are continually 
being changed. These cases 
are stationed in various 
centres, and each is presided 
over by someone willing to 
act as librarian. As some 
of the readers are not too 
well acquainted with the 
duty which is owed to a 
book, the quaint little book¬ 
mark which we reproduce 
was prepared by the late 
Bev. Henry Maxson. 


The second volume of 
Messrs. Smith, Elder & 
Co.’s edition of the works 
of Charlotte Bronte and her 
sisters is Shirley. To this 
novel, as to Jane Eyre, Mrs. 
Humphry Ward contributes 
an introduction in which 
nothing like appreciative gush finds place. Mrs. Humphry 
Ward says: 

There can be no question . . . that Shirley, from a 
literary point of view, suffered seriously from the tension 
and distraction of mind amid which it was composed. It 
has neither the unity, the agreeable old-fashioned unity of 
Jane Eyre, nor, as a whole, the passionate truth of Villette. 
In the very centre of the book the story suddenly gives 
way. The love-story of Robert and Caroline has some¬ 
how to be delayed; and one divines that the writer—for 
whom life has temporarily made impossible that fiery con¬ 
centration of soul, in which a year or two later she wrote 
Villette —hesitates as to the love-story of Shirley and 
Louis. She does not see her way; she gropes a little; and 
that angel of imagination, to which she pays so many 
a glowing tribute in the course of her work, seems to 
droop its wing beside her, and move listlessly through 
two or three chapters, which do little more than mark 
time till the divine breath returns. These are the chapters 
headed “ Shirley seeks to be saved by works,” “ Whitsun- 
side,” “The School-Feast.” They are really scene-shift¬ 
ing chapters while the new act is preparing; and the 
interval is long and the machinery a little clumsy. 

In the last sentence of her Introduction, Mrs. Ward 
prepares her readers for the ppean of praise which she 
is intending to sound when Villette's turn comes. 
“ Shirley is not so good a story, not so remarkable an 
achievement as Jane Eyre, but it contains none the less the 
promise and potency of higher things than Jane Eyre —of 
the brilliant, the imperishable Villette'' 


Stout 

Free TravelllDg Library. 


BOOK MARK. 


“Once upon a time ” a Library 
Book was overheard talking to a 
little boy wto tad jnet borrowed it. 
The words seemed worth recording, 
and here they are: 

“Please don’t handle me with 
dirty hands. I should feel ashamed 
to be seen when the next little boy 
borrowed me. 

Or leave me out in the rain. Books 
can catch cold as well as children. 

Or make marks on me with your 
pen or pencil. It would spoil my 
looks. 

Or lean on me with your elbows 
when you are reading me. It harts. 

Or open me and lay me facedown 
on the table. You wouldn’t like to 
be treated so. 

Or put in between my leaves a 
pencil or anything thicker than a 
single sheet of thin paper. It 
would strain my hack. 

Whenever you are through read¬ 
ing me, if you are afraid of losing 
your place, don’t turn down the 
crmerof one of my leaves, but have 
a neat little Book Mark to put in 
where you stopped, and then close 
me and lay mo down on my side, so 
that I can have a good, comfortable 
rest. 

Remember that I want to visit a 
preat many other little boys after 

f on are through with me. Besides, 
may meet you again some day, 
and you would be sorry to see me 
looking old and torn and soiled. 
Help me to keep fresh and cleaD, 
and I will help you to be happy.” 


What the popularity of Mrs. Elizabeth Turner was in 
her own day—that is, at the beginning of this century— 
we cannot say, but it was probably nothing to warrant the 
new editions of her little books of cautionary stories, The 
Baity and The Cototlip, which the past few years have 
brought forth. The first reprints were made, we believe, 
by Mr. Walsh for Messrs. Griffith & Farran. Then came 
a selection from these books and others in an anthology of 
verse for children published by Mr. Grant Richards; then 
came Mrt. Turners Cautionary Stories, in a tiny volume 
from the same publisher. Then Mr. Tuer’s Pages and 
Pictures from Forgotten Children's Books referred to Mrs. 
Turner again, and a further instalment is to be found in 
his Stories from Forgotten Children's Books this year, while 
he now sends us fac-simile reprints of The Daisy and The 
Coicslip. Messrs. Cornish, of Birmingham, have also issued 
reprints this autumn, not in fac-sinule but, with prettier 
effect, iu a new form. In case there should be anyone 
still unacquainted with Mrs. Turner’s muse, we quote one 
of her poems: 

Honour. 

As Dick and Bryan were at play 
At trap, it came to pass 

Dick struck the ball so far away, 

He broke a pane of glass. 

Though much alarm’d, they did not run. 

But walked up to the spot; 

And offer’d for the damage done 
What money they had got. 

When accidents like this arise, 

Dear children! this rely on, 

AU honest, honourable boys 
Will act like Dick and Bryan. 

For economy of words and satisfactorineas of metre Mrs. 
Turner cannot be beaten. 


Me. D. J. O’Donoohue, author of The Life of Carleton, 
and other works, has been preparing for some years a new, 
revised, and greatly enlarged edition of his Dictionary of 
Irish Poets, the first edition of which is now almost 
exhausted. The new edition will include biographical 
notices of about 3,500 writers, and will be published in 
five parts by the author himself, at 19, Lmcoln-place, 
Dublin. The first part will appear early in the new year. 
The price of each part will be two shillings, but to sub¬ 
scribers in advance the price of the whole work will be six 
shillings. 


In referring in a recent paragraph to the late Ool. 8cott 
Chisholme’s last words we omitted to mention that the 
telegram containing the account of his death, in which 
those words were first reoorded, was despatched to this 
country by the war correspondent of the Morning Leader. 


The Hampstead Annual for 1899-1900, edited by Mr. 
Greville E. Matheson and Mr. Sydney C. Mayle, will be 
published early this month. The new volume contains 
articles by Oanon Ainger, Dr. Richard Garnett, Prof. 
Hales, Mr. Arthur Waugh, and others. 


At a public library in the north of London (writes a 
correspondent), the management, whose polioy of enter¬ 
prise has won recognition m many quarters, seems of late 
to have developed an over-anxious solicitude for the moral 
welfare of its clients—or at least for such of them as have 
reached years of indiscretion. The malice and wickedness 
of Messrs. Stalky & Co., for instance, are hidden from the 
unwise and imprudent adult, that they may be revealed to 
babes. My ticket, I was told, would not avail me: the 
book had been assigned to the “ Juvenile Department.” 
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Me. A. B. Walkxey, writing in the Chronicle on the 
attitude of the reviewed to the reviewer — or, as 
Stevenson puts it in the letter which forms Mr. Walkley’s 
text, the attitude of “ the grateful critickee ” to the critic— 
contrasts English ways and French ways in this connexion. 
The French author who has been reviewed favourably 
either calls on the reviewer or sends his card. “We 
English,” says Mr. Walkley, “ are too shamefaced about 
these things. When critic and critickee belong to the 
same club, their next meeting is apt to be a painful ordeal. 
Between the soup and the fish the critickee musters up 
courage to murmur (indistinctly) that ‘he read a very 
charming article about a certain little book this morning,’ 
and the critic innocently replies: ‘ Oh, that ? Glad you— 
h’m—h m—hang it! why doesn't the waiter bring my 
toast ? ’ And both sigh with relief over the burial of the 
awkward subject. Their relations are somewhat strained 
for at least a fortnight. 


Apbopos of perpetual copyright, to which we return on 
another page of this number, the American publishing 
firm of Messrs. Band, McNally & Co. have expressed them¬ 
selves entirely in its favour. They say: “We consider 
the present limitation of copyright is an injustice to the 
author, and would most heartily commend the substitution 
of a perpetual copyright. The result of a man’s brain 
should no more be stolen from him after a stated period of 
time than his house, his land, or any other of his real or 
personal properly.” 


Bibliographical. 

An amusing book could be written on the paternity of 
jests. It would bevery interesting to trace anecdotio “ chest¬ 
nuts ” to their earliest ascertainable origin. Sir Algernon 
West, I fear, cannot be a man of very wide reading; had 
he been so, surely he would have refrained from repeating 
in his Recollections such an old story as that (Vol. I., page 
237) about Saunders and Otley and the indignant sub¬ 
scriber to their library, of which much better versions are 
in type, or that of Luttrell and Lady Holland, which was 
recorded by Tom Moore in his Diary. It is notable, by 
the way, how many of the “good things” now current 
were first printed by Moore. Sir Algernon represents the 
late Lord Granville as saying that he had taken the chair 
at so many gatherings that he ought to be dubbed “ Pere 
la Chaise.” That reminds me of a story told by Gronow 
about D’Orsay: “ General Omano, observing a certain 
nobleman in a bath chair, which he wheeled about, inquired 
the name of the English peer. D’Orsay answered, ‘ Pere 
la Chaise.’ ” 

In view of the new Life of Wellington promised to us by 
Sir Herbert Maxwell, it may be interesting to glance at 
what may be called the Wellington literature of the last 
decade or two. In 1888 we had a Life from Mr. Latham 
Browne. Then, in 1889, came a monograph from the pen 
of the late George Hooper. This was followed in 1891 by 
a small memoir by Prof. 0. D. Yonge. In 1895 Lord 
Boberts discoursed to us—first in a magazine and then in 
book form—about The Rise of Wellington. From Major 
Arthur Griffiths we received, in 1897, Wellington: his 
Comrades and Contemporaries ; and, in 1898, Wellington and 
Waterloo. Nor is this all. In the period named there 
have been new editions of the standard biographies of the 
Duke by Gleig, Maxwell, and Macfarlane; while to 1889 
belongs the publication of the Duke’s Letters to Miss J., 
1834-51. On the whole, the public has not been badly 
served in this matter. 

Mr. Clement Scott, whose book on The Drama of Yester¬ 
day and To-day is issued to-day (Friday) by Messrs. Mac¬ 
millan, has already published so many of his reminiscences 
that he can hardly have many more to give us. There 


was, to begin with, his little work called Thirty Years at 
the Play and Dramatic Table Talk (1891), then, in the same 
year, we had his annotations on E. L. Blanchard’s Diary. 
Later he wrote for a weekly paper “ a few memories and 
recollections,” republished a year or two ago as The Wheel 
of Life , of which a second series is promised. Add to 
these items all the articles of a reminiscent nature which 
Mr. Scott has contributed from year to year to the Theatre 
magazine, to the Daily Telegraph , and to various other 
miscellanies and journals, and it will be seen that the 
world is already in possession of much data about his 
connexion with players and with playwrights. 

I have more than once in this column protested against 
the modern mania for “ introducing ” reprinted classics to 
the public—for engaging living men of letters to write 
prefaces, eulogistic or otherwise, to the works of standard 
authors. No one, probably, has penned more such “ intro¬ 
ductions” than Mr. Andrew Lang, and I am therefore 
proportionately glad to find him saying, in the December 
number of Longman's (with especial reference to the works 
of Scott and Dickens): “ What business had I, what 
business has anybody, to come, with objections and 
criticisms, between the author and his public? I hope 
that readers to whom these great classical novels are new 
will always read the novel before they read the preface.” 
Mr. Lang goes on to say: “ Perhaps the Introduction 
ought to be purely biographical and bibliographical, an 
account of the conditions in which the author composed 
his book.” To which I add—Why, certainly. 

The new edition of ex-Prof. Masson’s Chatterton will be 
acceptable to many. The book dates from 1875,' I fancy, 
and has, no doubt, been revised for the reprinting, though, 
in the interval, there has been no further literature about 
“the marvellous boy.” Nine years ago there was a re¬ 
production of Dr. Skeat’s edition of the Poems, and that is 
about all. Talking of Dr. Masson, there is an allusion in 
the newly-published Journal of the P.B.B. (Prce-Raphaelite 
Diaries and Letters ) to the Miss Orme who became Mrs. 
Masson and the mother of Miss Bosaline Orme Masson. 

Another announced new edition which may fairly be 
said to be wanted is that of Mr. Le Gallienne’s George 
Meredith: Some Characteristics, not only on account of the 
critical text, but also for the bibliography by which it is 
supplemented. The latter—which, as most people know, is 
by Mr. John Lane—would now bear expansion, being nine 
years old. Since 1890 Mr. Meredith has given us The 
Amazing Marriage, Chloe and Other Stories, The Empty 
Purse and Other Poems, Lord Ormont and His Aminta, One 
of Our Conquerors, and Selected Poems, besides publishing 
his essay on Comedy in book form. Then there is the 
revised edition of his novels to chronicle. Will Miss 
Hannah Lynch follow on with a new edition of her George 
Meredith: a Study, which came out shortly after Mr. Le 
Gallienne’s volume ? 

Another welcome reproduction is that of England’s 
Helicon, promised by Mr. A. H. Bullen as a companion 
volume to his popular editions of Lyrics , from the Song- 
Books and from the Dramas of the Elizabethan age. 

The announcement of a new book of verse by Mr. 
C. W. Dalmon reminds me that he is already the author 
of two such volumes—one, called Minutiie, published in 
1892, and another, entitled Song Favours, issued in 1895. 
It is understood that Mr. Dalmon originally cultivated 
the Muse in uninspiring circumstances, being, as a point 
of fact—so I am told—in domestic service. All the more 
credit to him for what he has achieved in the way of 
literary work. 

The Anglo-French Recollections of Miss M. Betham- 
Edwards are supplementary, of course, to the Reminiscences 
which she published in the spring of last year. It seems 
almost a pity that the former were uot embodied in the 
latter, which were somewhat disappointingly slender in 
their proportions. 

The Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

The Latest Bible Dictionary. 

Encyclopedia Biblica. Vol. I. (A —D). Edited by the 

Kev. T. K. Cheyne and J. Sutherland Black. (A. &. C. 

Black. 20s. net.) 

The first volume of this monumental work is, it must be 
confessed, rather disappointing. The articles of the 
ordinary encyclopedic character are well and carefully 
done, and go, at the least, sufficiently far afield. Anyone, 
for instance, wishing for information about the Ant of the 
Psalmist can learn, m an article that has taken two Cam¬ 
bridge lecturers to write it, that the ant belongs to the 
order Ilymenoptcra and to the family Formicidae, together 
with such facts about its slave-holding and grain-storing 
propensities as most people have managed to acquire for 
themselves. Whether it was worth the while of the editors 
to devote some two columns to this subject, and nearly the 
same space to a similar article on the Bee, remains to be 
seen. It certainly seems that to persons uninformed 
enough to be in need of such instruction most of the 
remaining articles in the Encyclopeodia, consisting as they 
do of dry and heavy disquisitions upon the more subtle 
points ef the higher criticism, must not only seem out of 
place, but positively offensive. If some town-bred Biblical 
student (most countrymen know quite enough about the 
subject already) in the course of his researches into the 
natural history of the ant were to let his eye stray over 
Canon Cheyne’s article on Abraham, would he not be both 
puzzled and shocked by the remark that “ the real 
existence ’’ of “ this supposed hero is as doubtful as that 
of other heroes ” ? Nor would he be much reassured by 
discovering, after wading through many arguments for and 
against, that Canon Cheyne is of opinion that “not only 
religiously, but even in a qualified sense, historically also, 
the narratives of Abraham have a claim on our attention.” 

To take a more detailed instance, let us look at the 
article “Creation,” upon which Prof. Zimmem (of Leipsic) 
and Canon Cheyne have laboured in conjunction. Prof. 
Zimmem first strikes the keynote in the words that it is 
“ an axiom of modem study that the chapters of Creation 
contained in the Biblical records . . . are permanently 
valuable only in so far as they express certain religious 
truths which are still recognised as such. To seek [the 
italics are ours] for even a kernel of historical fact in such 
cosmogonies is inconsistent teith a scientific point of view.” He 
then gives an account of the cuneiform legends, which he 
assumes to be earlier in date, and concludes his part of the 
article by the assertion that “ the Israelitish cosmogony 
must have been borrowed directly or indirectly from the 
Babylonian.” This is a sweeping assertion even from a 
Professor of Assyriology, and Canon Cheyne comes forward 
to qualify it, which he does in thirteen columns to his brother 
professor’s three. The result is so typical of the method of 
this Encycloprcdia that it must be given at some length. 

Canon Cheyne begins with a table of “parallelisms” 
between the Babylonian and the Genesis stories seven 
times greater than that already given by Prof. Zimmem; 
he follows it up with the so-called “ Phoenician ” 
cosmogony of post-Christian writers like Philo Byblius 
and DamasciuB, and with one out of the many Egyptian 
Creation legends. Then he devotes some space to the 
Iranian (».#., Zoroastrian) account of the beginning of 
things, only to suggest that this, too, is derived from the 
Babylonian, and that “ the details of the Jewish Creation 
story arose independently of Persia,” and touches upon 
the Polynesian myth of the bird-god Tangaloa, which he 
brings into line by suggesting that in the “ mythic 
original” of the Genesis story the deity was “probably 
represented ” as a bird. This brings him to the conclu¬ 
sion that the Creation story in Genesis i. 1 and ii. 4 “ has a 
considerably mythic substratum,” that such substratum is 


“ mainly Babylonian; but Egyptian and even Persian in¬ 
fluence is not excluded.” He then sets himself to examine 
why the “ Priestly writer,” whom he credits with “ a 
purified theology,” should have “ adopted so much mytho¬ 
logy,” and gets over the difficulty by the comfortable theory 
that there was a different version of the Genesis story, also 
“with strong Babylonian affinities,” due to a “second 
Jehovistic ” writer, but used by the Priestly one, which 
variant has somehow dropped out. He then returns to 
give an account of other Creation stories to be found in the 
cuneiform and late Greek texts, which brings him to the 
conclusion that “we cannot presume that we have 
recovered the exact form of the Babylonian myth 
on which the narrative in Genesis i. (or the earlier 
narrative out of which that in Genesis i. has grown) 
is based.” He next goes into the date at which 
these “ legends ” may have been introduced to the 
Hebrews, and finds that “it is in the highest degree 
probable ” that the Babylonian myths penetrated into 
Canaan before the fifteenth century b.c., and that as soon as 
the Israelites became settled in Palestine they would have 
opportunities enough of absorbing them. Later, we are 
told that the other periods at whioh their introduction is 
historically conceivable are the times of David and Solomon, 
the eighth and seventh centuries b.c., and the Exilic and. 
post-Exilic periods. There is some further discussion to 
show that other Creation myths than that preserved in 
Genesis may have been current among the Hebrews, and 
then we come to what appears to be the pith of the 
article. This is the proposition that it was the second 
Isaiah, “ living after the collapse of the ancient State, and 
amid new scenery and other men,” who invented the 
doctrine of Creation ex nihilo, or, in Canon Cheyne’s words, 
“ made the creatorship of Yahwe a fundamental Jewish 
belief.” 

Here, then, is a perfectly intelligible proposition, which the 
resent writer, at any rate, has no intention of disputing; 
ut has there ever been, since the death of a late distin¬ 
guished statesman, a plain statement so buried under a 
mass of irrelevant detail? That Canon Cheyne is in accord 
with Prof. Zimmem as to the source of the Genesis story we 
should have taken for granted from the collaboration of 
the two. That the Phoenician, Egyptian, and Persian cos¬ 
mogonies may have influenced the author (or authors) of 
Genesis is a theory that might have been stated in so many 
lines with a reference to the passages on which it rests. 
In any case, it can only go to suggest that some slight 
qualification of Prof. Zimmem’s loan theory is suggestible. 
The enumeration of the different periods, covering as it 
does all but a small fraction of the whole known period of 
Hebrew history at which the borrowing was possible, does 
look, indeed, as if the author were about to show by the 
method of exclusion that the borrowing must have taken 
place at some time convenient for his main proposition. 
Yet he allows it to rest like Mohammed’s coffin suspended 
in the air, hanging from nothing, and with nothing 
dependent on it. On the other hand, the proofs that he 
gives of his proposition that the second Isaiah was really 
introducing or reviving a novel doctrine in the Creation 
ex nihilo are exclusively taken from the text of Isaiah him¬ 
self. And he goes out of his way to suggest that the 
Priestly writer’s “ retention of chaos in his cosmogony ” 
was “simply due to educational considerations,” or, as he 
afterwards puts it, was “ a concession to popular supersti¬ 
tion.” Canon Cheyne would, no doubt, consider us un¬ 
charitable if we suggested that he is here saying in a 
periphrastic way that the Priestly writer deliberately 
wrote for ulterior purposes what he knew to be false. 

Such a gloss, however, would hardly be more destructive 
in its tendency than much of the criticism to be found in 
this volume. With regard to the Song of Solomon—said 
by Canon Cheyne to be the remains of a Hebrew marriage 
song—he says “ that the mistake of a Jewish synod cannot 
be perpetually endorsed by Christian common sense and 
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scholarship ”—which means, if it means anything, that it 
should be cast out of the Canon. The account of the death 
and burial of Ahaziah in the Second Book of Chronicles is, 
we are told, on the authority of Mr. Addis (of Manchester 
College, Oxford), of “ no historical value.” The description 
of the wars of Israel against Amalek in Samuel is, according 
to Prof. Noldeke (of Strasburg), “ not trustworthy.” The 
rebuke of Nathan to David is treated by Mr. Addis to be a 
later simplification, made with a view to edification; while 
Canon Cheyne thinks it was “ imagined by an editor in 
the interests of reverence and edification,” and that “ no¬ 
where is the impossibility of upholding the saintliness of 
this king more apparent than here.” Nor does the New 
Testament fare much better than the Old. The speeches 
of Paul in Acts, says Prof. Schmiedel (of Zurich), “ em¬ 
body a theology quite different from that of his Epistles. 
Apart from the ‘ we ’ sections, no statement merits imme¬ 
diate acceptance on the mere ground of its presence in the 
Book.” Two of the accounts given in the same Book as to 
the sin of Ananias, “cannot,” says Mr. Addis, “possibly 
be reconciled.” “The Star of Bethlehem,” says Prof, von 
Soden (of Berlin), “shines only in the legend,” and both 
this and the murder of the innocents are treated as “ sus¬ 
picious circumstances ” in the narrative of Matthew, from 
whom, we are told, “ we cannot infer more than that Jesus 
was probably bora shortly before or after the death of 
Heroid.” One begins to wonder whether such critics con¬ 
sider any part of the Bible trustworthy. 

This does not blind us to the fact that there are many 
excellent articles in the present volume. Such are Mr. 
Charles’s studies of Apocalyptic literature, a subject 
which he has made peculiarly his own. Such, too, are 
Mr. King’s articles on Assyria and Babylonia, although 
exception might, perhaps, be taken to a few trifling details 
which seem erroneous. But the greater part of the book 
is taken up with criticism of toe kind of which we have 
given example, and we cannot see whom it is intended to 
benefit. Not the Higher Critics themselves, for they must 
be supposed to be already in possession of it. Still less 
the “ general reader,” for it is dealt out with so faltering 
a hand that it could only induce in his mind a general 
distrust of Scripture, without giving him anything in 
exchange. 


Prince and Socialist. 

Memoirs of a Revolutionist. By P. Kropotkin. With a 

Preface by George Brandes. (Smith, Elder & Co. 2 vols. 

21s.) 

To read Prince Kropotkin’s Memoirs is to learn how very 
far a man may travel in this world. To-day Prince 
Kropotkin lives in London, intent on all the newest ideals 
of social life, breathing and purveying the air of liberty 
and free thought. No need to define Kropotkin, the alert 
but gentle revolutionist—quiescent now, but forseeiug the 
battles of to-morrow. On the last page of these Memoirs 
Kropotkin disabuses his readers of any lurking idea that he 
regards his life work as over, and is now content merely to 
write about it. Kropotkin recognises the lull that has 
fallen on Socialistic agitations since the noisy days of 
1886-90; but he sees that a quiet infiltration of Socialist 
ideals is producing effects more real than those which were 
bom in the clamours and riots of Trafalgar-square. Yet 
this calm at home and abroad finds Kropotkin, in his fifty- 
seventh year, “ even more deeply convinced than I was 
twentv-five years ago that a chance combination of acci¬ 
dental circumstances may bring about in Europe a revolu¬ 
tion far more important and as widely spread as that of 
1848 ; not in the sense of men fighting between different 
parties, but in the sense of a deep and rapid social recon¬ 
struction.” Thus, while most of us forget the fierce war 
cries of twelve years ago, and toil for the conventional 


gains and rewards of the moment, Kropotkin stands on 
his watch-tower, believes that vast shapes will soon vary 
the horizon, and inhales the mountain air of hope. 

All the more striking is it that this man, who was 
not bom when Queen Victoria ascended the throne, can 
look back to years in Russia when opinions were denied 



KROrOTIilX. 

to the rich and liberty to the serf. It is this incredible 
emergence, within fifty years, from golden chains to 
liberty, and from an empty princedom to an intellectual, 
that form the dramatic wealth of Prince Peter Kropotkin’s 
career. Fortunately we have here more than fine materials; 
we have them in artistic fusion, adorned and recommended 
by a moderate style and by urbane and wise reflections. 
To read Kropotkin’s life is to ascend to the roof of our 
age and take in the view on a clear and genial day. 

Kropotkin not only comes of a princely family, but was 
reared in an orchid house of aristocracy—the old sacrosanct 
Equerries’ Quarter at Moscow. His descriptions of his 
childhood there, and of the life lived by his elders, have 
a classical simplicity and clearness. He does not spare 
his rather morose, but completely hide-bound and etiquette- 
ridden father, whose ambition to see his sons in the army 
was the ambition of a courtier rather than of a soldier. 
His own exploits had been less than epical. Sometimes, 
when his temper was good, he would tell how he won the 
cross of Saint Anne “ for gallantry,” and the story is 
characteristic of much: 

The officers of the general staff were lodged in a Turkish 
village when it took fire. In a moment the houses were 
enveloped in flames, and in one of them a child had been 
left behind. Its mother uttered despairing cries. There¬ 
upon Frol, who always accompanied his master, rushed 
into the flames and saved the child. The chief commander, 
who saw the act, at once gave father the cross for 
gallantry. 

“But, father,” we exclaimed, “it was Frol who saved 
the child ! ” 

“What of that?” replied he, in the most naive way. 
“ Was he not my man P It is all the same.” 
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This treatment of a brave serf was perfectly character¬ 
istic of Russian life fifty years ago, and it prepares us for 
descriptions of a more moving kind. Serfs were whipped 
mercilessly. They were also married by force to women 
of the same establishment. “ Why is it, General, that the 
number of the souls on your estate increases so slowly ? 
You probably do not look after their marriages,” said one 
landowner to another. On the next Sunday but one there 
were five marriages on that estate ; “ the women crying 
with loud voices, as they are wont to cry during burials.” 
A man servant could be sent by his master to the recruiting 
board for the slightest fault. This meant twenty-five 
years’ service in the army at a time when even noblemen’s 
sons often received a thousand blows with birch rods in 
the way of punishment. Common soldiers ran the gauntlet 
of a thousand men armed with sticks of the thickness of 
the little finger, and if the victim died under the torture 
the punishment was completed on his corpse. Nor was 
the aristocratic life, thus supported and ministered to by 
serfs, of a noble kind. Nothing could be more petty and 
sordid than some of the scenes which young Kropotkin 
witnessed in his father’s home Here is part of a scene 
where the General is going through his domestic accounts, 
and servants are trembling all over the house. It shows 
what serfdom was like under a master who was both more 
merciful and more moral than many. 

He thinks about the hay. Frol is sent to weigh what 
is left of that, and our stfpmother is sent to be present 
during the weighing, while father calculates how much of 
it ought to be in the barn. A considerable quantity of hay 
appears to be misting, and Uliana cannot account for 
several pounds of such and such provisions. Father’s 
voice becomes more and more menacing; Uliana is 
trembling; but it is the coachman who now enters the 
room, and is stormed at by his master. Father springs at 
him, strikes him, but he keeps repeating, “ Your highness 
must have made a mistake ” 

Father repeats bis calculations, and this time it appears 
there is more hay in the barn than there ought to be. 
The shouting continues : he now reproaches the coachman 
with not having given the horse* their daily rations in full; 
but the coachman ca'ls on all the saints to witness that he 
gave the animals their due, and Frol invokes the Virgin 
to confirm the coachman's appeal. 

But father will not be appeased. He calls in Makar, 
the piano-tuner and sub-butler, and reminds him of all 
bis recent sins. He was drunk last week, and must have 
been drunk ye.tirday, for he broke half-a-dozen plates. 
In fact, the breaking of these plates was the real cause of 
all the disturbance : our stepmother had reported th“ fact 
to father in the morninv, and that was why Uliana was 
received with more scolding than was usually the case, 
why the verification of the hay was undertaken, and why 
father now continues to shout that this “ progeny of 
Ham ” deserve all the punishments on earth. 

Of a sudden there is a lull in the storm. My father 
takes his seat at the table and writes a note. “Take 
Makar with this note to the police-station, and let a 
hundred lashes with the birch rod be given to him.” 

Terror and absolute muteness reign in the house. 

Kropotkin pare had the joy of seeing his son enter the 
Corps of Pages. In this privileged corps one hundred and 
fifty picked sons of the nobility of the court were educated 
and passed into the army with the highest opportunities of 
the Czar’s favour and promotion. In due time Kropotkin 
became Sergeant of the Corps, and was in close attendance 
on Alexander II. One day at a parade of the St. Peters¬ 
burg garrison an incident occurred which has now a fine 
dramatic and ironical flavour. Kropotkin observed that 
somehow the Czar had been left unattended. He there¬ 
fore resolved to keep close to his royal master: 

Whether Alexander II. was in a great hurry that day, or 
had other reasons to wish that the review should be over 
a* soon as possible, I cannot say, but he dashed in front of 
the troops, and marched along tbeir rows at such a speed, 
making such big and rapid steps—he was very tall—that 
I had the greatest difficulty in following him at my most 


rapid pace, and in places had almost to run in order to 
keep close behind him. He hurried as if he ran away from 
a danger. His excitement communicated itself to me, and 
every moment I was ready to jump in front of him, re¬ 
gretting only that I had on my ordnance sword and not 
my own sword, with a Toledo blade, which pierced coppers 
and was a far better weapon. It was only after he bad 
paused in front of the last battalion that he slackened his 
pace, and, on entering another hall, looked round, to meet 
my eyes glittering with the excitement of that mad march. 
The younger aide-de-camp was running at full speed, two 
halts behind. I was prepared to get a severe scolding, 
instead of which Alexander II. said to me, perhaps betray¬ 
ing his own inner thoughts: “You here? Brave boy!” 
and as he slowly walked away he turned into space that 
problematic, ab-ent-minded gaze that I had begun often 
to notice. 

And the “ brave boy ” was Kropotkin, for whom England 
was soon to be the only shelter! And the Czar was really 
flying from his assassin, though it took his unknown 
pursuer twenty years more to accomplish his fateful and 
fearful errand. On both occasions Irony was present. 
In the height of his power he is attended by a fervent 
youth who is destined to become the enemy of his House; 
but when, twenty years later, he lies in the snow, stricken 
down by Grinevetsky’s bomb, not one of his followers 
remains by his side; it is the terrorist Emelidnoff who, 

“ with a bomb wrapped in a paper under his arm, and at 
the risk of being arrested on the spot and hanged, rushes 
with the cadets to the help of the wounded man.” 

From the Court Kropotkin passed into the army. But 
he astonished his comrades by choosing as his regiment 
the mounted Cossacks of the Amur. The Amur! Siberia! 
Was the boy mad ? Not so. Kropotkin was a student at 
heart, and if he had possessed the means would have used 
his little liberty to go into the University. Failing money, 
he would go to Siberia, and verify the scientific observa¬ 
tions of his dear Humboldt. “ Besides, I reasoned, there 
is in Siberia an immense field for the application of the 
great reforms which have been made or are coming.” 
Thus, even as a loyal soldier of the Czar, Kropotkin was 
fulfilling his destiny. Nothing is more striking in this 
wonderful book than the ease, the slowness, the con¬ 
sistency, and the inevitability of the processes and events 
by which Kropotkin put off the courtier and the soldier to 
become the scientist and the revolutionist. We are not 
surprised—we are fully prepared—when, after Kropotkin’s 
return to St. Petersburg, we find him in a cab, vainly 
trying to induce an officer of the Third Section to answer 
his questions. The cab followed a significant route 

When we went over the Palace Bridge I understood that 
I was being taken to the fortress of St. Peter and St. 
Paul. I admired the b autiful river, knowing that I should 
not see it again. Thick grey clouds were hanging in the 
west above the Gulf of Finland, while light clouds floated 
near my head, showing here and there patches of blue 
sky. Then the carriage turned to the left, entered a dark 
passage, the gate of the fortress. 

“ Now I shall have to remain here a couple of years,” 
I remarked to the officer. 

Kropotkin’s story of his escape from this fortress is 
one of the best things in the book. Indeed, it ranks 
as one of the finest pieces of writing of its kind in 
literature. The interest of most esoapes from prison— 
Latude’s for instance—depends on the friendlessness and 
self-reliance of the prisoner. But here we are thrilled 
by the courage and self-sacrifice of friends, who organised 
the whole adventure, and passed signals along miles of 
streets to the carriage near the prison door, where a staunch 
Socialist played the final signals on a violin, and another 
held the last sentry in conversation about—what do you 
think ? About the wonders of the microscope. Nor is 
the savour of a sublime impudence wanting to the story ; 
for that evening, while detectives scoured St. Petersburg, 
and the Czar stamped and exclaimed, “ He must be found,” 
Kropotkin was dining in public at Donon’s. A few days 
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later he saw a steamer in Christiana harbour. “As I 
went to the steamer I asked myself, with anxiety: ‘ Under 
which flag does she sail—Norwegian, German, English ? ’ 
Then I saw floating above the stem the Union Jack. . . . 
I greeted that flag from the depth of my heart.” 

And so Kropotkin came to England and added his fine 
talents to the evolution of Western thought and civilisation. 
We wish we could indicate one-tenth of the significance and 
poignant interest of these Memoirs. And yet poignancy, 
violence, and martyrdom' are not their persistent notes. 
Not for nothing did Kropotkin search out the principles 
in the disposition of the mountains of Asia and reveal the 
harmony of their formation. Not for nothing has he 
experienced the scientist’s joy of generalisation. All the 
silent peaks of a continent, and their everlasting ravines 
and infant rivers are pictures in the mind’s eye of this 
revolutionist who has seen serfs scourged with whips, and 
Booms sharper than whips. It is not Russia now, but the 
world, he would save. “ A revolutionist without emphasis 
and without emblem,” Dr. Brandes calls him in the preface 
he contributes to these Memoirs. And the phrase registers 
the calm of a man whose life has been a storm and the 
centre of Btorms. 


Hazlitt’s First Death. 

Lamb and Haditt. Edited by W. Carew Hazlitt. (Mathews. 

4s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. Carew Hazlitt’s labours in connexion with Lamb 
may have been ill-starred (as he admits sadly in The Lambs), 
but that they are valuable is beyond doubt. The zeal 
with which he has pursued trails and examined evidence 
deserves the highest praise; although in a complete Lamb, 
such as Mr. Carew Hazlitt seems to be preparing, we shall not 
want everything. By the other camp, at the head of which 
is, of course, Canon Ainger, Mr. Carew Hazlitt’s enthusiasm 
is held to have carried him already too far; but when we 
balance against the paltriness of some of Mr. Carew Hazlitt’s 
discoveries the seriousness of such an omission from Canon 
Ainger’s edition of Lamb as “Juke Judkins,” we are 
disposed to withhold our sympathy from either Bide. We 
are, however, disposed to consider Canon Ainger’s dis¬ 
regard of “Juke Judkins” more deplorable than Mr. Carew 
Hazlitt’s affection for trumpery three-line letters; because 
Canon Ainger’s action is in connexion with a “complete 
edition,” whereas in The Lambs and Lamb and Haditt, Mr. 
Carew Hazlitt simply has collected material towards a 
complete edition. It is to be hoped that the Canon has 
given “ Juke Judkins ” his due in the edition de luxe now 
in progress. 

Mr. Carew Hazlitt’s latest batch of Eliana, in Lamb and 
Hazlitt, is unimportant but interesting—as everything 
that concerns Lamb is interesting. The nucleus of it is 
the correspondence relating to a practical joke played 
upon William Hazlitt by Charles Lamb and his friend 
Joseph Hume in 1807-8. The humour therein displayed 
may not be of the highest quality, but it was very well 
worth preserving. The first document is a letter from 
Lamb to Hume telling the sad news of Hazlitt’s suicide. 
Lamb begins: 

Alas, sir, I cannot be among you. My fate is still not 
to know on which side my bread is butter’d. I hang 
between two Engagements perpetually, and the worst 
always comes first. The Devil always takes care to clap 
in with a retainer when he sees God about to offer a fee—- 
cold bones of mutton and leather-roasted potatoes at 
Pimlico at ten must carry it away from a c-rtain Turkey 
and a contingent plumb-pudding at Montpelier at four 
(I always spell plumb-pudding with a b, p-l-u-m-/<— -I 
think it reads fatter and more suetty). 

The story of Hazlitt’s death, by cutting his throat with 


a palette-knife, is then told. Thirteen days pass, in which 
Hazlitt seems to have meditated upon and enjoyed the 
canard ; and then Hume sends to Lamb Hazlitt’s demon¬ 
stration that he is still a living man. This manifesto, 
which is the kernel of the present book, is too long to 
quote entire, but we give an extract here and there: 

This petition sheweth that the best way of proving 
clearly that a man is not dead is by setting forth has 
manner of life. . . . 

Secondly, that every day about twelve or 1 o’clock he 
has got up, put on his clothes, drank his tea, & eat two 
plate-fulls of buttered toast, of which he had taken care to 
nave the hard edges pared off as hurtful to the mouth & 
gums, & that he has then sat for some hours with his eyes 
stedfastly fixed upon the fire, like a person in a state of 
deep thought, but doing nothing. . . . 

Fifthly, that growing tired of his sedentary posture, he 
has occasionally got up from his chair & walked across the 
room (not as an automaton or a dead man pulled with wires 
might be supposed to do, but with an evident intention to 
[sic] his manner of rising, & an inequality in his gait, 
resembling a limp). At one time he turned the front of 
his great picture to the light, but, finding the subject 
painful to him, he presently turned it to the wall again. 
Also, that he has twice attempted to read some of his own 
works, but has fallen asleep over them. . . . 

It should also be especially noted that within the last 
three weeks he has borrowed money of his friends, which 
was at all times his constant custom. . . . 

These are only a few of Hazlitt’s proofs. He then 
appoints as executor and administrator of his effects Mr. 
Joseph Hume, “ the only person he knows who will not 
be witty on the ocoasion,” and enumerates these effects : 

The said effeots & valuables should be principally appro¬ 
priated to pay his apothecary’s & washer-women’s bills. 

Here follows a schedu'e of those of the greatest 
account: 

1. A picture of an old woman, painted in strong shadow, 

nearly invisible. Valued at 5 pounds. 

2. Sketch of a large picture of Count Ugolino, the canvass 

as good as new. Valued at Ids. 

3. A nymph and Satyr.—As there is something indecent in 

the subject, it is suggested that, if a prosecution could 
be procured against it by the Society for the sup¬ 
pression of vice, it might then be disposed of by raffle 
to great advantage. 

4. Three heads of the father of Dr. Stoddart, in naval 

uniform, done from description. It is supposed they 
will do equally well for any other naval officer, 
deceased, who has left behind him pious relatives. 
Their value will depend on the fancy of the pur¬ 
chaser. ... 

7, & lastly, a small Clande Lorraine mirror, which Mr. 
Lamb the other evening secretly purloined after a 
pretended visit of condolence to hu sick friend; & 
which will doubtless be found shamelessly hung up in 
the chambers of the fraudulent possessor as a final 
trophy & insult over the memory of the deceased. It 
is probable that when charged with this irregular 
transfer of property he will say that it was won at 
a game at cribbage. But this is an entirely false 
pretence. 

Lamb’s comment on Hazlitt’s ridiculous temerity in rising 
from the dead is not quite what the situation seems to 
have merited ; but there is good chaff here: 

I for my part always looked upon our dear friend as 
a man rich rather in the gifts of his mind than in earthly 
treasures. He had few rents or comings in, that I was 
ever aware of, small (if any) landed property, and by all 
that I could witness he subsisted more upon the well-timed 
contributions of a few chosen friends who knew his worth, 
than upon any Estate which could properly be called his 
own. I myself have contributed my part. God knows, 
I speak not this in reproach. I have never taken, nor 
indeed did the Deceased offer, any written acknowledgments 
of the various sums which he has had of me, by which I 
could make the fact manifest to the legal eye of an 
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Executor or Administrator. He was not a Man to affect 
these niceties in his transactions with his friends. He 
would often say, Money was nothing between intimate 
acquaintances, that Golden Streams had no ebb, that a 
Purse mouth never regorged, that God loved a chearful 
giver but the Devil hated a free taker, that a paid Loan 
makes angels groan, with many such like sayings: he had 
always free and generous notions about money. His 
nearest frirnds know this best. 

A very lengthy letter from Hume, answering each proof 
of Hazlitt’s seriatim, follows, and the thing is over. It is 
good enough fooling in its way, and Mr. Carew Hazlitt 
deserves our thanks for giving it so careful a setting. 

The rest of the book deals with Lamb and Hazlitt in 
about equal proportions, and is of value to students of 
both men. 


The Son of His Father. 

The River War. By Winston Spencer Churchill. Edited 
by Colonel F. Rhodes, D.S.O. In 2 vols. (Longmans. 
36s.) 

There is a good deal in Mr. Winston Churchill that 
reminds one of his father, the late Lord Randolph; but 
as he iB still extremely young, he exaggerates all the 
qualities and all the defects of that statesman, and repro¬ 
duces them somewhat out of drawing. He has already 
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seen much and done much—with the Malakand Field 
Force, up the Nile, and now in Natal—so that, as might 
have been expected, the book before us bears the impress 
of a distinct personality. The River War is called by its 
author “ an historical account of the reconquest of the 
Soudan.” It is hardly that; but though it will not live 
as history, it may win lasting appreciation as a personal 
contribution to the record of the great deeds which led up 
to the fall of the Khalifa’s power. Mr. Churchill begins 
at the beginning. He gives us five chapters of the 
geography, aspect, and history of the Soudan, with an 
attempt to show its connexion with Egypt and Great 
Britain. Even nowadays, perhaps, this summary is neces¬ 
sary ; and, at any rate, it has its excuse in the fact that 
it is lucidly and cleverly done, and shows in Mr. Churchill 
a remarkable faculty for mastering and assimilating a 
subject. 

The military chronicle beginB with Chapter VI., and in 
it is described every incident which- exercised an appreci¬ 
able influence on the course of the campaigns. This part 
of the book is, in many respects, the best. It is a compila¬ 
tion of the writings of SI atm Pasha, Father Ohrwalder, 


Colonel Wingate, General Gordon, Sir Alfred Milner, 
Count Gleichen, and many other correspondents and com¬ 
pilers of Blue Books; and we are assured that all statements 
of fact are based upon the written evidence of independent, 
disinterested eye-witnesses. This part lasts until the end 
of Chapter XIV., and carries us down to the Battle of 
the Atbara, and the pause in the operations which then 
ensued. 

With the second volume Mr. Churchill ceases to be 
compiler from other men’s writings, and comes upon the 
stage in person. When the final concentration for the 
advance on Khartoum began, Mr. Churchill was attached 
to the 21st Lancers, on condition that he paid his own ex¬ 
penses to and from Egypt, and, in addition, he acted as the 
correspondent of a morning paper. He therefore speaks 
of things at first hand; and as he took part in the famous 
charge of the Lancers, he missed no opportunity of being 
in the thick of the “ fun.” His writing is spirited, but 
unequal, and the following extract will give a good idea 
of his style at its best. It describes the charge of the 
21st Lancers: 

Two hundred and fifty yards away the dark blue men 
were firing madly in a thin film of light blue smoke. 
Thfir bullets struck the hard gravel into the air, and the 
troopers, to shield their faces from the stinging dust, bowed 
their helmets forward like the Cuirassiers at Waterloo. The 
pace was fast and the distance short. Vet, before it was 
half covered, the whole aspect of the affair changed. A 
deep crease in the ground—a dry watercourse, a khor — 
appeared where all had seemed smooth, level plain; and 
from it there sprang, with the suddenness of a pantomime 
effect and a high-pitched yell, a dense white mass of men 
nearly as long as our front and about twelve deep. A score 
of horsemen, and a dozen bright flags, rose as if by magic 
from the earth. Eager warriors sprang forward to antici¬ 
pate the shock. The rest stood firm to meet it. The Lancers 
acknowledged the apparitions only by an increase of pace. 
Each man wanted sufficient momentum to drive through 
such a solid line. The flank troops, seeing that they over¬ 
lapped, curved inwards like the horns of a moon. But the 
whole event was a matter of seconds. The riflemen, firing 
bravely to the last, were swept head over heels into the 
khor, and jumping down with them, at full gallop and in 
the closest order, the British squadrons struck the fierce 
brigade with one loud furious shout. The confusion was 
prodigious. Nearly thirty Lancers, men and horses, and 
at least two hundred Arabs, were overthrown. The shock 
was stunning to both sides, and for perhaps ten wonderful 
seconds no man heeded his enemy. Terrified horses 
wedged in the crowd ; bruised and shaken men, sprawling 
in heaps, struggled dazed and stupid to their feet, panted, 
and looked about them. Several fallen Lancers had even 
time to remount. Meanwhile the impetus of the cavalry 
carried them on. As a rider tears through a bullfinch, the 
officers forced their way through the press ; and as an iron 
rake might be drawn through a heap of shingle, so the 
regiment followed. They shattered the Dervish array, and, 
their pace reduced to a walk, scrambled out of the khor on 
the further side, leaving a score of troopers behind them, 
and dragging on with the charge more than a thousand 
Arabs. Then, and not till then, the killing began; and 
thereafter each man had the world along his lance, under 
his guard, or through the back-sight of his pistol; and 
each had his own strange tale to tell. 

This gives an idea of Mr. Churchill at his be9t 
and most picturesque. It has the great merits of 
describing action and containing no criticism. In fact, 
the criticisms are the weak point of the book. Mr. Churchill 
does not love the Sirdar, but he appears to hold him in 
wholesome awe. Seldom is a chance missed of saying 
something sneering about Lord Kitchener, sometimes with 
grotesque effect, as, for example, where he says that at a 
critical point in the Battle of Omdurman “ Sir Herbert 
Kitchener began to throw his brigades about as if they 
were companies. I discern no wonderful skill in the 
manoeuvres, but they were certainly those of a man entirely 
unmoved either by the emergency or the scale of the 
event.” Lord Kitchener has to undergo a running fire of 
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criticism ail through the book, but no one is spared. 
Nothing is sacred to the young lieutenant, and he is 
evidently willing to teach the generals and their staff their 
business. Egotism and “ oocksureness ” disfigure whole 
pages of this book, and it is with a positive feeling of 
relief that we find that Mr. Churchill m considerate 
enough to quote Napoleon’s dicta with approval. But 
the book is the work of what the Americans call a “ live ” 
man, and when he is old enough to smile at these youth¬ 
ful criticisms on men who were training for The Biver 
War when he was in petticoats, great things may be 
expected of Mr. Winston Churchill. 


Thackeray at His Worst. 

The Hitherto Unidentified Contribution* of W. M. Thackeray 
to “ Punch." Edited by M. H, Spielmann. (Harper. 
6s.) 

Mk. Spielmann’ s justification for this invincibly dreary 
book is the hypothesis, ingeniously set forth in the 
Introduction, that an author is “ most himself—that 
is to say, most honest and least self-conscious—in 
his anonymous writings.” This being so, and every¬ 
one being interested in the true Thackeray, these odds 
and ends of his comic journalism have been rescued 
from the oblivion in which their author left them and 
are here offered to the students of the Great Cynic. 
But the fact that the hypothesis has not been fairly 
stated vitiates the whole scheme. It may be true that 
an author is most natural and candid when he is 
writing anonymously—provided he is writing to please 
himself, and writing without restriction. But it is oer- 
tainly not true when he is writing for a paper of very 
decided character of which he himself is not the editor. 
Why Thackeray, the journalist, carrying out Punch'* 
instructions, or at least cutting his cloth to suit Mr. Punch’s 
proportions and deformity, should be more the real 
Thackeray than the novelist signing his name to Pendenni* 
we cannot begin to understand. On the other hand, it is 
perfectly easy to see why Mr. Spielmann felt obliged to 
erect some such argument behind which to shelter. 

For the truth is, this is a deplorable book. Whatever 
Thackeray wrote in Punch that was worth preserving is 
to be found in his works. The residuum is mere j ournausm 
and not very good at that. Moreover, the self-righteous¬ 
ness that runs through all can and does become 
very wearisome. Of the high-spirited, incomparable 
Thackeray of “The Battle of Limerick” and “The 
Pimlico Pavilion ” there is hardly a trace, nor of the hand 
that wrote “Codlingsby” and the Book of Snobs, and the 
other good things collected in the complete edition under 
the title Papers from “ Punch." Thackeray at his poorest 
is all that Mr. Spielmann has to offer; or, at least, so we 
suppose, for on many occasions, by summarising or merely 
describing an article, he deprives us of the power of 
judging for ourselves. 

We quote two passages. This is Thackeray at his worst 
and most hurried, Thackeray falling into the error (which 
is continually menacing professional comic writers) of 
mistaking a convention of humour for humour itself. At 
the time of writing, the clock of Marylebone Church was 
behaving very erratically. Hence: 

The Clocks Again. 

[We are authorised to publish the following Extract 
of a Letter from a Young Gentleman who lives in the New 
Boad, opposite Marylebone Church.] 

“ 16th May, 1844. 

“ Great heavens! how long is the clock influenza to 
continue P Invited to dine yesterday with Lady Mary 
Scramjaw, at half-past seven, in H-rl-y-street. I 
entered that street, via New-ioad, precisely as the 
Clock of M-ryl-b-ue Church indicated the hour to 


be twenty-five minutes to eight. Two minutes after¬ 
wards I knocked at Lady Mary’s door—’twras opened, 
not by the page, that youth attired in green all over 
yellow buttons like the cowslip meadows in May—not 
by her footman, a large man with scarlet whiskers and 
powder—not by her butler, a person whom I have fre¬ 
quently known to be mistaken for a dean;—but by a 
maidservant—a person in curl-papers and red elbows, who 
stared at me from either ride of her smutty nose us she 
bade me ascend to the salon. 

“I did so, unannounced; and what was my astonish¬ 
ment on eutering the drawing room, to fiud a female in a 
camisde with no front of hair, standing on the centre 
table and picking out the bits of wax-candle from the 
chandelier that hangs in the middle of the room ! 

“ Heavens ! how she scream'd as she saw me. It was 
Lady Mary Scramjaw herself!! 

“ When her fainting form was carried out of the room 
by the footman (who had his hair in papers) and the butler 
(without his coat). I fouud, on glaucing at the ormolu 
clock on the mantelpiece, that it was only Six o’Clock. I 
had come too ea r ly. I had been misled by the Mary'e- 
booe impostor. Is this nit too bid—too gross? What 
are we to trust, if even Church Clocks deceive us ? 

“ Adieu-—Your distracted, but affectionate 

“ Frederic he Montmorency. 

“ P.S.—Saturday. I shall never be asked by Lady 
Mary again. The clock is still at 35 minutes past 7 
(hang it!).” 

What a thing to reprint! but Mr. Spielmann calls it 
“ characteristic.” Much better is the sonnick, by Jeames, 
of Buckley-square, segested by Prince Halbert gratiously 
killing the Staggs at Sacks-Cobug-Gothey : 

Some forty Ed of sleek and hantlered dear 
In Coburg (where such hanimmles abound) 

Were shot, as by the nusepapers I hear, 

By Halbert Usband of the Brittish Crownd. 

Britannia’s Queen let fall the purly tear; 

Seeing them butcherd in their silvin prisns; 

Igspecially, when the keepers, standing round, 

Came up and cut their pretty hinnocent whizns. 

Suppose, instead of this pore Germing sport, 

This Saxn wenison which he shoots and baggs, 

Our Prins should take a turn in Capel Court 
And make a massyker of English Staggs. 

Pore Staggs of HeDgland ! were the Untsman at you, 

What avoc he would, make and what a trimengus battn ! 

The rest of the volume is given to the regular work of the 
member of a comic paper staff. There is political satire, 
much concerned with Brougham, literary satire, levelled 
largely at Bulwer, a very poor parody of Wordsworth, a 
plea for Sunday opening of galleries, and all kinds of mis¬ 
cellaneous copy. “Copy” is the word—copy of a great 
author writing more or less to order and never within 
shouting distance of his best. Not even at the time it was 
written was it particularly good, but now it is stale and flat 
and very often meaningless. As a book for people who 
want to read, this was certainly not worth publishing. As 
a contribution to inferior Thackerayana it is worthy, but 
dismal. And even then, as we have Bhown, it is in¬ 
complete. 


Simplification is the key-word to the Beformation, as it 
is to every other revolution with a moral core. The vast 
fabric of belief, practice, and worship which the hosts of 
popes, doctors, schoolmen, founders of orders, the saints 
and sages in all their classes and degrees, had with strong 
brains and devout hearts built up in the life and imagina¬ 
tion of so many centuries, was brought back to the ideal 
of a single simplified relation—God, the Bible, the con¬ 
science of the individual man, and nothing more nor 
beyond.— From Mr. John Morln/s Essay on Cromwell in the 
“ Century." 
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Economical Nonsense-Verse. 

A Moral Alphabet. By H. B. and B. T. B. (Arnold. 

3a. f>d.) 

A Child?* Primer of Natural History. By Oliver Herford. 

(Lane. 6a.) 

Between the nonsense-verse of Edward Lear and Lewis 
Carroll and that of the most acceptable practitioners of the 
art at the present moment a wide golf is set It is the 
gulf between creativeness and criticism. In Edward Lear 
we find high spirits and a rich flow of irresponsible fun. 
His exquisite rubbish poured from him. In Lewis Carroll 
is more attention to form and not quite so much rollick, 
but his springs of fun are inexhaustible. Perhaps for 
Edward Lear nonsense is the word, and for Lewis Carroll 
absurdity; but both have the wish to make children 
laugh and both have the rare gift of abundance. 

Comparing these twain with H. B and Mr. Oliver 
Herford—two representative so-called nonsense versifiers 
to-day—we find that the new note is restraint. Abundance 
is no more,. rollick is no more; the wish to please 
children is no more. The new nonsense-verse is econo¬ 
mical and self-conscious. The points are carefully led 
up to; the whole affair is well calculated, well groomed. 
(It is the same, of course, in other departments of litera¬ 
ture : abundance is to seek there too. In fiction, for 
example, we miss it. We have copiousness, it is true, 
but not the abundance which distinguished Dickens and 
Thackeray. But this is no place to enlarge on such a large 
subject.) 

Of the two writers whose names are at the head of this 
article H. B. is the cleverer. His technical skill is very 
considerable, reminding one continually of classical models 
studied humorously ; and he has the oomic-satirical-critical 
quickness for oddities and inconsistencies. An ordinary man 
sees an elephant, and it is nothing more: H. B. notes 
how laboe a trunk it has before, how small a tail behind. 
The Moral Alphabet is H. B.’s fourth annual volume, and 
the strain is beginning to tell a little. The first of the 
four, The Bad Child’s Book of Beasts, was the best. More 
Beasts was an attempt to repeat a success. The Modern 
Traveller would have been better had the author let himself 
go. The Moral Alphabet has very agreeable things; but, 
taken as a whole, it is a little heavy. For children, of 
course, it will have no attraction ; but probably it was never 
intended to have. We quote two passages. This is A: 

A stands for Archibald, who told no lie*, 

And got this lovely volume for a prize. 

The Upper School had combed and oiled their hair, 

And all the Pareuta of the Boys were there 
In words that ring like thunder through the Hall, 

Draw tears from some and loud applause from all, 

The Pedagogue, with Pardonable Joy, 

Bestows the Gift upon tbe Radiant Boy: 

‘ ‘ Accept the Noblest Work produced as yet ” 

( 8 ays he) “ upon tbe English Alphabet; 

Next term I shall examine you, to find 
If you have read it thoroughly. 80 mind ! ” 

And while the Boys and Parents cheered so loud, 

That out of doors a large and anxious crowd 
Had gathered and was blocking up the street, 

The admirable child resumed his seat. 

Moral. 

Learn from this justly irritating Youth 
To brush your Hair and Teeth and tell the Truth. 

And this is N : 

N stands for Ned, Maria’s younger brother, 

Who, walking one way, chose to gaze the other. 

In Blandford-square—a crowded part of town— 

Two People on a tandem knocked him down ; 

Whereat a Motor Car, with warning shout, 

Ran right on top and turned him inside out: 

The damages that he obtained from these 
Maintained him all his life in cultured ease. 


Moral. 

The law proteots yon. Go your gentle way; 

The Other Man has always got to Pay. 

The pictures by B. T. B. are still very droll, and very 
much cleverer than at first they seem to be. 

Mr. Oliver Herford has little of H. B.’s metrical skill, 
but he has more genuine fun. That is to say, he is not 
wholly a critical mind, although it is more critical than 
not. He has comic ideas, which are sometimes mis¬ 
chievously fresh, as when he gives us a thumbnail group 
of Eve, a mongoose, and a dead serpent. But here again 
children’s pleasure is not really the objective of the author’s 
ingenuity. We quote three of the best of Mr. Herford’s 
rhymes: 

An Ostrich. 

This is an Os-trich. See him stand : 

His head is bur-ied in the sand. 

It is not that he seeks for food. 

Nor is he shy, nor is he rude; 

But he is sen-si-tive, and shrinks 
And hides his head when-e’er he thinks 
How, on the Gains-bor-ough hat some day 
Of some fine la-dy at the play, 

His fea-thera may ob -struct the view 
Of all the stage from me or you. 

A Pei got. 

The Pen-guin sits up-on the shore. 

And loves the lit-tle fish to bore; 

He has one en-er-vat-ing joke 
That would a very Saint pro-voke: 

“ The Pen- guin’s might-i-er than the Sword-fish,” 

He tells this dai-ly to the bored fish, 

Un-til they are so weak, they float 
With-out re-sis-tance down his throat. 

The Chimpanzee. 

Chil-dren, be-hold the Chim-pan-zee, 

He sits on the an-cos-tral tree 
From which we sprang in a-ges gone. 

I’m glad we sprang; had we held on, 

We might, for aught that I can say, 

Be hor-rid Chim-psn-zees to-day. 

“ I’m glad we sprang ” is another of the unexpected turns 
which make us grateful for Mr. Herford’s humour; but 
he must cultivate the art of blotting; some of the verses 
in this book are very thin and strained. His drawings, 
too, are often unworthy of him. 

Put concisely, the difference between the fathers of 
nonsense-verse and H. B. and Mr. Herford is the differ¬ 
ence between making fun and making fun of ; or, in other 
words, the difference between creativeness and quizzing. 
H. B. and Mr. Herford are quizzes. 


A Library for Busy People. 

International Library of Famous Literature. 20 Volumes. 

(The Standard Office.) 

Under the title “ A Great Undertaking ” we gave some 
account, in our issue for October 7, of the International 
Library of Famous Literature , published by the Standard 
newspaper. Since then we have had an opportunity of 
looking more closely into these twenty well-bound, well- 
printed volumes, and particularly at the excellent Index 
that fills seventy packed pages of the last volume. The work 
is a remarkable example of judicious and enterprising pub¬ 
lishing. The extracts, many of which run to twelve and 
more pages, are well chosen, useful biographical notes are 
appended to each selection, and the various portraits and 
ictures add to the interest of the work. For those who 
ave not time for much reading, which means the bulk of 
the population, these volumes make an excellent basis for 
a small library. They include something of everything, 
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and something for everybody in all departments of intel¬ 
lectual effort from the earliest times to the present day. 
The editor-in-chief is Dr. Garnett, and each volume is 
refaced by an introduction, dealing with a particular 
ranch of literature by such writers as Dr. Edward 
Dowden, Mr. Henry James, Mr. Andrew Lang, Mr. Edmund 
Gosse, Sir Walter Besant, MM. Zola, Ferdinand Brune- 
tiere, Paul Bourget, Maurice Maeterlinck, &c., &c. 

These volumes are not intended for those who make 
literature the business or the chief recreation of their lives. 
They are for that much larger class—three-fourths of 
the public—to whom books do not call with any great 
persistence, but who are quite willing, if the road be made 
smooth, to give their minds a fair opportunity of assimi¬ 
lating the best. It is better to know something of a writer 
than to know nothing. Busy people can only become 
acquainted with the literature of the world by means of 
a compilation such as this. We do not say it is perfect, 
but we do say that the reader who makes a judicious use 
of these volumes will obtain, at first hand, a knowledge of 
the literature of the world which would otherwise be im- 
ossible to him. In an hour’s honest reading he can 
ecome acquainted with the thought, the style, the method 
of half-a-dozen authors of repute. Let us suppose a non¬ 
reading man dumped down in some remote country district, 
with a week of leisure evenings, and the inclination to 
know something of living writers. He could make his 
selection from the following. The extracts in many oases 
extend to twelve pages: 

Tdstriu Anna Km r inimm. 

Ibsen. A Doll's House. 

Meredith. Beauchamp's Career. 

Hardy. Under the Greenwood Tree. 

Buskin. The Queen of the Air. 

Swinburne. ErecMheus. 

Henry James. “ The Future of the Novel.” 

W. D. Howells. April Hopes. 

Budyard Kipling. “ Becessional.” 

J. M. Barrie. A Window in Thrums. 

W. E. Lecky. History of European Morals. 

Leslie Stephen. Horace Walpole. 

Anatole France. The Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard. 

Emile Zola. L*Assomoir. 

And so on through the wide range of modern literature, 
including such various writers as Dr. Jessopp, Maarten 
. Maartens, F. W. H. Myers, Ouida, G. W. Cable, Stephen 
Crane, Austin Dobson, Lanoii Falconer, and the author of 
Vtcs Versd. Of those who are dead — poets, scientists, 
novelists, travellers—he could pick and choose where he 
listed. He could read Huxley on The Physical Basis of Life, 
one of Lowell’s Biglow Papers, a chapter from Stevenson’s 
Kidnapped, Darwin on The Descent of Man, Browning’s Any 
Wife to Any Husband, chapters from Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Lothair and Miss Burney’s Evelina, some of Horace Wal¬ 
pole’s Letters, a selection of Rousseau’s Confessions, a long 
extract from Romola, and so on back, back to the great 
writers of the past—of the East and of Greece and Rome. 

The Index, which contains over 10,000 entries, has been 
prepared with care. Every author, the subject on which 
he writes, the title of his story, history, sketch, or poem, 
the first lines, of every poem, every proper name or 
character, special and individual topics, are all indexed 
and cross referenced. 

The world at large, unfortunately, is quite content to leave 
the classics alone. But since a slice of bread is better 
than no bread at all, we can confidently recommend this 
library of selections. Half an hour a day spent on these 
volumes will furnish the reader with a very workable 
knowledge of the literature of the world, foster a taste 
for reading, and should inspire him to seek the originals 
from which these interesting samples have been gathered. 


Other New Books 

Don Quixote. (Spanish Text.) Vol. II. 

Edited by J. Fitzmaur.ce- Kelt.y. 

It was a happy circumstance when the act of a forger 
compelled Cervantes to break off from his favourite, but 
unreadable, Trabajos de Persiles y Sigismunda, and to give 
to the world the genuine second part of the adventures of 
Don Quixote. Far from being inferior, this is, in some 
respects, superior to the former part. If there is lees 
broad farce, there is more true comedy and a finer humour. 
The ladies especially, the kind but laughter - loving 
Duchess and the witty Altisadora, are more fitting com¬ 
panions for the renowned knight than any in Part I. It 
is from Part II., rather than from Part I., that painters 
choose their subjects. The second part has another 
advantage over the first: we are much more sure of the 
genuine text. The work has no longer the air of a piece¬ 
meal composition, of MSS. lent about to read or to copy, 
and then hastily gathered up and sent to the printer 
without due arrangement. In this second part the author 
evidently knows beforehand how long it is to be and 
what will be its end. Hence there is much less for the 
most strenuous editor to effect. He can do note 
than take the edition of 1615 as hi« and mark 

without adopting them, the better variants of later editors’. 
Mr. Fitemaurioe-Kelly and his printers have done their 
work excellently. It is a delight to have these pages 
open before one. There is one slight blemish. Instead 
of giving us something new and welcome in Spanish, Mr 
Fitzmaurice-Kelly has printed in English, and slightly 
recast, his Spanish introduction to Part I. and subjoined 
it to Fart II. Thus, the edition is no longer homogeneous, 
but piebald and bilingual. Notwithstanding, this British 
edition of Cervantes will, we believe, long remain a 
favourite one for all who know Spanish and can afford 
the price. It is an honour equally to British publishing 
enterprise and to the sound scholarship of its joint editors 
Jaime Fitzmaurice-Kelly and Juan Ormsby. (Nutt.) 

Literary Reminiscences. By Mrs. Abel Ram. 

M. Edouard Grenier’s name is not familiar in England. 
M. Grenier belongs to a past age, the age of Lamartine, 
Heine, and George Sand. He is now eighty years of age, 
but he still throws off a sonnet and spends a cheerful hour 
with literary friends. Anon he leaves Paris (Mrs. Ram 
tells us) to escape its turmoil, and muse and ponder and 
create. Sometimes also to remember. These, his memories 
play round such figures as Lamartine, Heine, George Sand’ 
Musset, Sainte-Beuve, Ponsard, and Augier. On the 
whole they are kindly memories, but they have an honest 
acidity too. The book is supplemental, in effect, but, of 
course, not in intention, to the journals of the Goncourts 
and of Maxime du Camp. Its backward reach into time 
is magnificent, for M. Grenier saw Chateaubriand and 
cheered him on the Pont-Neuf ; he encountered Beranger 
in the Louvre ; and he hob-and-nobbed with Heine many 
times in the first years of the Queen’s reign. His account 
of his first sight of Heine is amusing. The meeting 
occurred in a little news-room whither Grenier went to 
see the German newspapers: 

One day I was sitting at the green-baize table strewn 
with papers, between two readers whom at first I did 
not look at. At last one of them aroused my attention 
by an incessant cough, which was almost as irritating 
to bis neighbours as to himself. My other neighbour 
presently grew impatient, and, during a fit of coughing 
more prolonged than usual, gave utterance to a loud 
• Another fit soon came on, followed by a still 

more imperative “ Sh-! ” The unfortunate sufferer 

turned to my neighbour and asked sharply whether the 
“ Hus “ • ’ wai ? aeant for him 't The latter, thus taken 
to task, lowering the newspaper which he was holding 
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close to his eyes as though he was short-sighted, gave 
his interrogator a look of amazement which, whether 
real or feigned, was comical in the extreme, and answered 
in a tone of the utmost surprise: “ Oh ! Monsieur. I 
thought it was a dog! ” I burst out laughing .and turned 
with curiosity to the author of this astonishing repartee. 
He was a man of about forty, rather stout, and of 
middle height. He wore no beaid and had long fair 
hair, a high forehead, half-closed eyes which kept per¬ 
petually blinking, especially when he was reading. There 
was nothing about him of the poet or the artist, much 
less of the man of the world. In fact, he looked like a 
good northern hour</rois, with a slight Get man accent. 
It was Heinrich Heine 7 

M. Grenier had but one meeting with Hugo. He called 
on him to solicit his vote for the Academy. Hugo refused 
it, but Grenier seems to have held his own in the interview. 
A pi— ant, truthful booh. But why does M. Grenier pride 
himself (a his introductory chapter) on his resolve to 
“avoid Boswellian ” in his descriptions, and confine him¬ 
self to the “ personal intanoeuas ” he had with his friends ? 
This is beyond us. (Black.) 

Pictorial Prkwickiana. Edited by leant Cbtnao. 

These volumes consist mainly of pictures, and designs 
for pictures, made by the various artists who illustrated 
the Pickwick Papers. The collection is very large, and it is 
soldered together by a number of explanatory papers. 
But pictures and papers are alike for the Dickens scholar. 
Mr. Joseph Grego is rather a successful collector than a 
successful editor. His style is earlv Victorian. Mr. Grego 
thus fearfully and wonderfully explains his purpose: 

In a deferential spirit it is suggested that the execution 
of this project—in collecting together so much that might 
otherwise have escaped being brought to a focus, or incor¬ 
porated in an accessible form—is neither utterly worthl- ss 
in the eyes of the public at large, uor devoid of popular 
interest, if the ever-potent attractions of Charles Dickens 
have solid significance, and the enduring humoristic 
qualities which made Pickwick “ the book of the time” 
continue popular factors in the present generation. 

We leave this hook to its predestined readers, whose 
existence we do not deny, and whose literary appetites 
fill us with awe. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Heroes of the Nineteenth Century. 

By G. Barnett Smith. 

Of the making of books like these two portly volumes 
there is no end. In the one volume we have Wellington, 
Garibaldi, Grant, and Gordon, with portraits and illustra¬ 
tions. In the other volume we have Nelson, Napier, 
Boberts, and Livingstone, with portraits and illustrations. 
To neither volume is there a preface. None is needed, 
for the raison d'etre of these volumes is as plain as the 
approach of Christmas. (Pearson Ltd.) 

Saunterings in Bookland. Edited by J. Shaylor. 

Mr. Shaylor is an indefatigable and discerning collector 
of the praise of books. Here, as in his Pleasures of Litera¬ 
ture , he brings together in small compass and tasteful form 
the testimonies given by a number of great men to the 
value of reading. Indeed, we like this book better than 
its predecessor, which was of a more “ snippetty ” order. 
Here we have complete writings, and it is good to have a 
sheaf of essays so famous and illuminating as De Quincey’s 
answer to the question, “What is'Literature ?” ; Sainte- 
Beuve’s answer to the question, “What is a Classic?”; 
and the essay on “ Success in Literature a Test of Merit,” 
by G. H. Lewes ; Hazlitt’s “ On Eeading Old Books ”; 
a paper by the late Mr. James Payn, on “ The Blessedness 
of Books”; “The Philosophy of Limited Editions,” by 
Mr. Eichard Le Gallienne. Every young book-lover 
should put this little volume on his shelves. (Wells 
Gardner. 3s. 6d.) 


Fiction. 

Some Experiences of an Irish R.M. By E. (E. Somerville 
and Martin Boss. (Longmans. 6s.) 

The Real Charlotte and The Silver Fox have excited an 
inexhaustible appetite for more Irish stories by the same 
authors. Some Experiences of an Irish R.M., a series of 
episodes linked together by a faint thread of plot, is, if 
possible, even better written and more pressed down 
and running over with humour than either of its pre¬ 
decessors. 

The book was originally published chapter by chapter 
in the Badminton Magazine, and it has a breezy out-of- 
door atmosphere about it, much of the action passing, as 
it were, on horseback and after the fox. Major Yeates, 
who tells the story, is resident magistrate at Skebawn, a 
small village in the county Cork. But the real hero is 
Flurry (Mr. Florence McCarthy Knox), the local M.F.H , 
who “looked like a stable-boy among gentlemen, and a 
gentleman among stable-boys.” Flurry will sell you a 
horse at any hour of the day or night, and his fertility 
and resource in conceiving and executing a lark, especi¬ 
ally a lark on the shady side of the law, are unparalleled. 
Equally delightful is his grandmother, old Mrs. Knox, of 
Aussotas—“ eighty-three if she’s a day, and as sound on 
her legs as a three-year old.” Her habitual wearing is a 
urple velvet bonnet and diamond*, and dinner at bar 
ouse is heterogeneous. 

She talked with confounding culture of the books that 
rose all round her to the ceiling; her evening-dress was 
accomplished by means of an additional white shawl, 
rather dirtier than its congeners; as I took her in to 
dinner she quoted Virgil to me, and in the same breath 
screeched an objurgation at a being whose matted head 
rose suddenly into view from behind an ancient Chinese 
screen, as I have seen the head of a Zulu woman peer over 
a bush. 

Dinner was as incongruous as everything else. Detest¬ 
able soup in a splendid old silver tureen that was nearly as 
daik in hue as Robinson Crusoe’s thumb; a perfect salmon, 
perfectly cooked, on a chipped kitchen dish; such cut glass 
as is not easy to find nowadays; sherry that, as Flurry 
subsequently remarked, would burn the shell off an egg; 
and a bottle of port, draped in immemorial cobwebs, wan 
with age, and probably priceless. 

The cheerful and high-spirited squalor of Irish country 
life gives its character to the book. Poverty and gentility 
go hand in hand, and accept dirt and dilapidation as a 
matter of course. Your Irishman is as chivalrous as he 
can be to women, but he gets drunk at a dance. Yet the 
brilliant Celtic imagination rises superior to the most dis¬ 
tressing conditions; and the Celtic readiness and presence 
. of mind in the most ticklish moments fairly paralyses the 
slower witted Saxon. Phillipa Yeates was a Saxon, and 
the account of her struggles with her entirely amusing and 
quite incapable Celtic domestics is highly entertaining. 

She regarded Shorelane and its floundering, foundering 
minaijt of iecapables in the light of a gigantic picnic in a 
foreign land ; she held long conversations daily with Mrs. 
Cadogan, iu order, as she informed me, to acquire the 
language; without any ulterior domestic intention she 
engaged kitchenmaids because of the beauty of their eyes, 
ana housemaids because they had such delightfully 
picturesque old mothers, and she declined to correct the 
phraseology of the pirlourihaid whose painful habit it was 
to whisper: “Do ye choose cherry or clarry?” when 
proffering the wine. Fast-days, perhaps, afforded my 
wife her first insight into the sterner realities of Irish 
housekeeping. Phillips had what are known as High 
Church proclivities, and took the matter seriously. 

“ I don t know how we are to manage for the servants’ 
dinner to-morrow, Sinclair,” she said, coming into my 
office one Thursday morning. “Julia said she ‘promised 
God this long time that she wouldn’t eat an egg on a fast- 
day,’ and the kitchenmaid says she won’t eat herring. 
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* without they’re fried with onions,’ and Mrs. Cadogan 
says she will * not go to them extremes for servants.’ ” 

After all, sheer unadulterated laughter is one of the best 
things that even literature can give, and we are hard 
put to it to remember a book of these latter days to which 
we owe more of it than we do to the Irish R.M. 

Notes on Novels. 

[These notes on the weeVs Fiction ore not necessarily final. 
Review* of a selection will follow. ] 

Via Crucis. By F. Marion Crawford. 

A new story by the author of Dr. Claudius and Sarra- 
einesca is an event in many homes. In Via Crucis Mr. 
Crawford once again goes to ancient times for his material. 

“ The sun was setting on the fifth day of May, in the year 
of our Lord’s grace eleven hundred and forty-five,” is his 
(first sentence. The date and the title together are, perhaps, 
a sufficient indication that Mr. Crawford’s hero is a 
Crusader. Old England (in the time of Stephen), old 
France, love, fighting, and piety form the book. (Mac¬ 
millan. 6s.) 

Dart nan. By Benjamin Swift- 

A r iturn to the author of The Destroyer's earlier manner. 
The t ile is psychological, moves in good society, and touches 
love and politics. Sir Charles Dartnell is done in the 
author’s best inhuman vein. Having married a beautiful 
woman, “ he presented her with a magnificent black 
velvet dress, and, when she put it on, she looked so ador¬ 
able that he said that he wished to hold her thus in his 
arms all night.” (Heinemann. 2s. 6d.) 

She Walks in Beauty. By Katharine Tynan. 

A bright love-story laid chiefly in a quiet Irish village, 
with pretty landscape touches. “ See how rosy the peak 
is, but the woods are purple at the base. If we were over 
there where the road winds round the hill-foot, we should 
hear nothing but the singing of little streams. They are 
chattering through the bracken everywhere, and spilling 
into the road, where they make little channels for them¬ 
selves, clear as amber.” (Smith, Elder. 6s.) 

The King’s Deputy. By H. G. Hinkson. 

A romance of Dublin life in the last century, revolving 
round the court of the Viceroy. Duelling, social and 
political intrigue, and a first-class murder trial are among 
the ingredients of this spirited story, which is told in the 
first person. (Lawrence & Bullen. 6s.) 

One Year. By Dorothea Gerard. 

A romance of Polish life, by the author of The Impedi¬ 
ment. The heroine, a governess, receives at the registry 
office a slip, bearing an address in East Galicia, whither 
she goes to enter a Polish family. The governess’s 
“year” is sufficiently eventful to seem quite unreal in 
retrospect. A moving story. (Blackwood. 6s.) 

A Voyage at Anchor. By W. Clark Russell. 

“‘What is your idea?’ my wife asked. ‘To accept 
my friend’s loan of his ship, the Calenture, for a couple of 
months ; to furnish her cabins comfortably, and to anchor 
her off the prettiest and safest piece of scenery that our 
coasts have to offer.’ ” The Calenture was an old sailing 
ship of the East India trade, and the anchorage chosen 
was a spot off the South Downs, near Sandwich. This is 
the story of the holiday, which proved adventurous. 
(F. V. White & Co. 6s.) 

Sir Patrick, the Puddock. By L. B. Walkord. 

A well-conceived story showing how Sir Patrick, the 
Puddock, a simple - hearted, modest baronet in the 
Hebrides, won the heart of an heiress and prevailed over 
all her pushful London admirers. (Pearsons. 6s.) 


A Desperate Character. By Ivan Turgenev. 

The penultimate volume in Mrs. Garnett’s translation of 
Turgenev. The stories are six in number, covering 
thirty-four years of their author’s life. Mr. Edward 
Garnett contributes a critical Introduction, and the volume 
is dedicated to Mr. Joseph Conrad, “ whose art in essence 
often recalls the art and essence of Turgenev.” (Heine¬ 
mann. 3s. 6d.) 

When George III. was King. By Amyot Sagon. 

Smuggling and murder in Cornwall. The sea is always 
near. “ ‘ Amen,’ murmurs the old lawyer,” at the end, 
“ and the thunder of the surf upon the rocks echoed back the 
old man’s prayer.” A good story of love and adventure. 
(Sands & Co. 6s.) 

The Red-Headed Man. By Fergus Hume. 

A conventional detective story, turning on the murder of 
a banker in Drury-lane, a Peruvian seoret society, and a 
Blue Mummy. (Digby, Long & Co. 6s.) 

The Queen of the World. By Luke Netteryillk. 

The hero is projected forward in time to the year 
2179 a.d , when he finds the world groaning under a 
Chinese tyranny after a great Anglo-Chinese conflict, in 
which the Chinese had used marvellous air-ships and had 
been victorious. The action passes in South America. 
(Lawrence & Bullen. 6s.) 

Jocelyn Erroll. By Curtis Yorkb. 

“ Curtis Yorke ” is a popular family novelist; and here 
we have a love-story spiced with just as much agnosticism 
and wickedness as her readers desire, the whole being 
“ moralised ” with correctness and fervour. There is much 
writing of this kind : ‘“I live in this street. And you— 
do you live here?’ ‘I have rooms at No. 89,’ he an¬ 
swered. ‘ And I live at No. 90,’ she said, looking faintly 
pleased. ‘So, you see, we are opposite neighbours.’ . . 
1 Good-bye,’ he said, lifting his hat. ‘ Good-bye,’ she 
returned. * And again, thank you so much.’ ‘ Oh, that 
was nothing,’ he said smiling. He crossed the street, and 
their latch-keys rattled simultaneously.” (Jarrold. 6s.) 

Wise in His Generation. By Philip Davenant. 

“ If you see a man happy, as the the world goes—con¬ 
tented with himself and contented with what is around 
him—such a man may be, and probably is, decent and 
respectable; but the highest is not in him, and the highest 
will not come out of him.” The hero of the story, a young 
solicitor, is a man of the above type, and his wisdom and 
his love affairs are carefully studied. (John Long. 6s.) 

A Treble Soloist. By Harley Rodney. 

The interest of this novel, if it exists, is musical; but 
there is no surer sign of mediocrity than extravagant 
names like Dr. Theophilus Thumper, Mr. Comet-a-Piston, 
Mr. Alexander Spanker, Mrs. Basher, Mr. Con Moto, and 
Lady Sugartongs. (Digby, Long & Co. 6s.) 

Vengeance is Mine. By Andrew Balfour. 

In this romance, by the author of By Stroke of Sword, 
we are in Scotland and in France in the Napoleonic 
age, and the “vengeance” is wrought upon the field of 
Waterloo. There is fighting by sea as well as by land, 
and a family feud, and an early type of the American girl. 
(Methuen. 6s.) 

The Forsaken Way. By Philip Lafargue. 

“It was Founder’s Day at the Celibatory of the Good 
Shepherd ... in one of the most hopelessly derelict 
quarters of Essex.” The time is the end of the twentieth 
century, and the celibates are young men who are re¬ 
solved to refrain from marriage owing to defects which 
they refuse to transmit. (Hurst & Blackett. 6s.) 
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Dumas in the Caucasus. 

The Story of the “New Stories.” 

Last week we established the identity between the 
supposed posthumous romances of Dumas pere and La 
Boule de S r eige and Sultanetta, two well-known volumes 
of his vast repertory. The interest created has encouraged 
us to pursue our researches somewhat further. As the 
result we offer to our readers not only some details con¬ 
cerning Marlynsky, the original author of the stories, and 
his characters, but an account of how the MS. came into 
Dumas' possession, and we will show him and his Russian 
amanuensis at work upon it. 

Always eager to leave Paris, to which his eternal work 
bound him, Dumas was one night informed by his friends 
the Kouchaleffs that five days hence they would take him 
to St. Petersburg. Dumas, astonished, replied nevertheless 
that if he went to Russia, than which nothing seemed 
more improbable, it would not be to see the city of 
St. Peter only, but to visit Nijini-Novgorod, Kasan, 
Astrakan, and Sebastopol, and return by the Danube. 
The Kouchaleffs assured him that, having a seat near 
Moscow, an estate at Nijini, steppes at Kasan, a fishery 
on the Caspian Sea, and a country house at Xsatcha, 
nothing could be more convenient, and they gave him two 
minutes in which to make up his mind. Dumas, who had 
been a great traveller, reflected that journeying in Russia 
under such conditions had always been one of his desires, 
and that if the expedition was a folly it would be one 
which he should never repent. He accordingly consented 
within the time prescribed, and five days later the party 
was en route. 

We find Dumas at Nijini, which he reached after visit¬ 
ing St. Petersburg, Finland, Moscow, and descending the 
Volga. He was dining with General Alexander Moura- 
vief when the door was thrown open, and he was snatched 
in the embrace of two totally unknown persons. “We 
are your Alexis and Pauline,” they cried to Dumas’ speech¬ 
less surprise. Slowly he remembered. Alexis and Pauline 
were no other than the hero and heroine of his novel Le 
Maitre d’Armei, written some twenty years before. The 
material for the novel, which had an enormous success in 
Russia, had been supplied to Dumas by the Maitre d’Armes 
himself, the famous swordsman Grisier, who had lived for 
eighteen months in St. Petersburg. Alexis Annenkof had 
taken part in the Republican conspiracy of 1825 which led 
so many men, including Marlynsky’s brother, to the 
scaffold. Annenkof was condemned to exile for life in 
Siberia. There, at the Petrovsky mines, Pauline, although 
not his wife, obtained, leave from the Emperor to join him, 
and there they found Bestuchef, afterwards known as the 
novelist Marlynsky, who had taken part in the same con¬ 
spiracy. Twenty-seven years later the Annenkofs were 
pardoned. Bestuchef had left long before to re-enter 
the army as a soldier in the ranks. Thus it happened 
that it was the hero and heroine of Le Maitre d’ Armes 
who, in relating their own adventures, introduced Dumas 
for the first time to Bestuchef-Marlynsky. 

Some few months later, in a Tartar cemetery in the 
Caucasus, a little monument painted red and green was 


pointed out to Dumas. “ It is the tomb of Sultanetta, the 
beloved of Ammalat Bey,” said his companion. “ Who 
were they ? ” asked Dumas. Their story, a history well 
known among the Tartars, was told to him, and on his 
arrival at Derbend, where Marlynsky had spent a year 
in the fortress after leaving Siberia, the writer’s MS. of 
Ammalat Bey, found in his room after his death, was given 
to Dumas. He now learnt the history of Marlynsky’s life 
in all its details, and visiting the tomb of his ill-fated 
mistress, Oline Nesterzof, he wrote a poem for inscription 
at its foot. 

On the journey from Derbend to Tiflis, Dumas observed 
his amanuensis, Kalino (an idle young man whom he had 
taken from the University of St. Petersburg), absorbed in 
the perusal of a little Russian book. It proved to be 
Marlynsky’s La Neige du Mont Chakh-Dague. As they 
went Dumas learned the story, as it was intended he 
should do by the person (Prince Bagratiore) who had 
placed it in the young man’s hands. Not content with 
gathering up every scrap of information concerning the 
unfortunate novelist, whose history is too long and 
perhaps too painful to relate here, Dumas decided that 
he would try to repair in France the ingratitude of Russia 
towards a man who, it seemed to him, had genius. He 
was told that during the reign of Nicholas no critic was 
bold enough to write in favour of the works of one who 
had been found guilty, as Marlynsky was, of high treason, 
and as years elapsed he had been much forgotten. It 
appears, however, that both Ammalat Beg and Moullah 
Nour (the identical stories translated by Mr. Gordon) were 
actually published under Mariinsky’s name, and that they 
obtained some success in Russia. 

At Tiflis, where he made a stay of six weeks, Dumas set 
himself to write. His happiest hours were ever those spent 
with his pen. Work was sweet after months spent in 
travelling. He had endured many privations, had some¬ 
times gone without the common necessaries of life, but 
what he had most suffered from was his separation from 
his pen. So he plunged into a sea of ink, and wrote 
until his travelling stock of paper, his large blue sheets on 
which he had written uniformly for some twenty years, 
and which have been celebrated by so many of his 
biographers, was exhausted. This was terrible to Dumas. 
Like indifferent spellers who never can write with the pen 
which one hands to them, Dumas was lost without his blue 
paper. He ransacked Tiflis in search of sheets resembling 
his own, but no one there had ever felt the want of 
large blue M8. paper. He was obliged to content him¬ 
self with some of a sickly yellowish hue, called by the 
vendor white. Perhaps Mr. Home Gordon will tell us 
whether the paper of the famous MS. corresponds with 
this description. Supplied with materials of a kind, 
Dumas returned to his table, which he had placed in a 
window overlooking all Tiflis, the streets of which were 
filled with a ceaselessly moving throng of Egyptians, 
Tartars, Kalmucks, Russians,Greeks, Persians, Kabardians, 
French, Germans, and representatives of many other 
countries. Never when at work had he looked on a more 
interesting or beautiful scene. Work, however, entranced 
him. He wrote oblivious of time and frequently of food, 
which his friends sent him from a neighbouring shop, 
placing the dishes on the oorner of his table for his con¬ 
sumption between the composition of two chapters. The 
idle amanuensis caught the fever of industry from the 
author of Monte Crirto. He, too, became chained to his 
desk, and day after day sat translating from Marlynsky, 
from Pushkin, and from Lermontoff. Had Dumas 
asked him to translate from Chinese he would have done 
it. In the meantime snow fell in great quantities, and 
the writers became weather-bound. It was at Tiflis, then, 
on December 31, 1858, that Dumas added the signature 
to the last leaf of Ammalat Bey , which Mr. Gordon 
has reproduced, together with the concluding lines of 
the story, in facsimile. 
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How Long Should Copyright 
Last ? 

This question was asked, and discussed in a tentative 
way, in the Academy of November 18. The new Copy¬ 
right Act (still to be passed) proposes to make copyright 
in every book endure throughout the author’s lifetime, 
and for thirty years afterwards. Is this period—which 
may cover, in all, seventy, or possibly eighty, years—long 
enough ? In France fifty years are added to the author’s 
lifetime; in Spain and Italy eighty years. In these 
countries, therefore, copyright may easily extend to one 
hundred and twenty years or more. 

It was pointed out that copyrights often lapse at a point 
of time when their cessation seems to press hardly on an 
author’s heirs. The heirs of Scott, Dickens, and Thackeray 
would still be enjoying a harvest of royalties if our copy¬ 
right law were that of Spain. The heirs of Charles Reade, 
George Eliot, and Robert Louis Stevenson will soon lose 
royalties which it is permissible to think they ought 
to enjoy for many years to come. 

From America comes the proposal that copyright should 
be perpetual ; and Sir Walter Besant, writing in the Author, 
supports this revolutionary idea. The difficulties and 
objections which beset this p rop osal are many and obvious, 
and are not disguised by Sir Walter Besant. 

The question still arises, How long—thirty years, fifty 
years, eighty years, or perpetually—should copyright last ? 
We have ventured to put this question to a few writers 
whose opinions we value; and below we give the replies 
we have received. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer : 

In 1877, when a Commission on copyright was sitting, I 
argued in favour of the duration now proposed — the 
author’s life and thirty years after his death. Certainly I 
think fifty years after his death would be better, since it 
would nearly always cover the possible life of his widow. 
The question of perpetual copyright I have not con¬ 
sidered. 

Mr. Frederic Harrison : 

In my opinion, the proper period for the duration of 
literary copyright should be seven years from registration. 

Dr. F. J, Fubnivall : 

I think copyright is quite long enough now, and that 
authors ought to be grateful to the public for making their 
rights last so much longer than those of patentees, who 
deserve just as much protection as authors. It is only 
writers’ conceit that makes them think themselves so 
valuable ; and nothing should be done to encourage their 
delusion. 

Mr. G. Bernard Siiaw : 

The proposal of perpetual copyright is a piece of rapa¬ 
cious impudence. Would it benefit anybody if the heirs of 
John Bunyan were now wallowiDg idly iu royalties on The 
Pilgrim’s Progress instead of working honestly for their 
living ? 

Considering that an inventor who enriches the world is 
granted patent rights for fourteen years only, it is not 
clear why an author, who possibly debauches it, should 
get from thirty to over one hundred years’ copyright. The 
present term is too long, except in a very few special cases, 
for which extension should be granted on application to the 
courts. If the descendants of authors want copyrights, 
they can earn them by writing books. 

Mr. W. L. Courtney : 

I do not think perpetual copyright is desirable—because 
a book, being a national possession, ought to be made 
accessible to the nation. Nor can I think it feasible, be¬ 
cause an author’s descendants will be either lost or drift 
into other families. 

I think copyright should extend for two generations— 


say sixty years roughly. And I feel that its duration in 
the hands of any single publisher should be limited, say, 
to six or ten years. 

Mr. Rider Haggard : 

I imagine that most people interested would be satisfied 
with “ during the author’s lifetime and thirty years.” 
This, in the vast majority of oases, would mean a copy¬ 
right of at least sixty years, and in many cases of eighty 
or one hundred—after that . 

Mr. Edward Clodd : 

The books needing protection under copyright are not so 
much those whose success is rapid, but those for which, 
after long years of neglect and slow sale, a demand, with 
steady and often iocreasing sale, arises. Take, e.g., Mere¬ 
dith’s works, FitzGerald’s Omar Khayyiim, &c. Hence I 
would grant copyright for at least three generations. 

Mr. Alfred Nutt : 

That copyright should be perpetual is the counsel of per¬ 
fection ; permanent possession of an artistic product is far 
mote defensible than permanent possession of land, of raw 
materials of manufacture, or of the manufactured article. 
But it is a counsel of perfection which lies outside the 
range of practical politics. At the very least, however, 
the term of copyright should be extended so as to profit, 
should the right be a souroe of profit, the descendants of 
the holder to the third generation. Many works only 
become profitable from half a century to a century after 
the author’s death, because then only are they recognised 
as classics and benefit by a forced sale consequent upon 
their introduction ioto the educational curriculum of the 
country; it is scandalous that the writer should not be able 
to leave this chance of wealth to his descendants, or should 
not be able to discount it during his lifetime, which he can 
only do if the purchaser of his right has the assurance of a 
lengthened term during which to enjoy it. It now 
happens that almost the only writer who can sell his copy¬ 
right to advantage is the one who, from the standpoint of 
the permanent interests of literature and humanity, 
deserves the least consideration and protection—viz., the 
ephemeral novelist. 

Mr. Anthony Hope : 

In reply to your questions, I think : 

That perpetual copyright is not desirable. It would be 
compatible with the public interests only under the most 
stringent safeguards, and would not be a good form of 
hereditary property, as it would entail neither duties nor 
responsibility. 

That the term proposed in the new Bill is satisfactory, 
and should, for the present at least, be accepted by authors. 
In the great majority of cases it would give a material in¬ 
crease on the present term, and it covers the time during 
which a man’s immediate descendants are naturally depen¬ 
dent on the results of his labours. 

It might be, however, that some slight extension of the 
term would be found desirable for the sake of making the 
law of various countries uniform. I have not looked into 
this point. 

Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll: 

The idea of perpetual copyright seems quite impracticable, 
but I feel that an author ought to be able to leave his 
books as a heri’age to his children. I do not think that 
any author’s books should be out of copyright till his last 
child is dead. It would be easy to adduce instances of the 
great hardships that have resulted from the absence of any 
such rule. In my opinion it is not sufficient that copyright 
should be during an author’s lifetime and thirty years. 
Suppose Charles Dickens had died in the year after he 
wrote the Pickwick Papers, would it have been just that his 
children should have failed to reap any benefit from the 
achievement of their father’s genius during half their 
lives ' I cannot imagine that any reasonsble person would 
say so. 

It will be seen that every writer we have consulted rules 
that perpetual copyright is impracticable or undesirable. 
But there is a strong feeling that the period of copy¬ 
right contemplated by Lord Monkhouse’s Bill, which 
will be before Parliament next year, is too short. Mr. 
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W. L. Courtney is in agreement with Sir Walter Besant 
in his view that a publisher't enjoyment of a copyright 
should be rigorously shortened in point of time. Our own 
opinion is that authors’ copyright should be given a longer 
life than is proposed by the Bill, and we shall return to 
the matter. 


Paris Letter. 

(From our Freneh Correepondent.) 

The lay pontiff of the Reactionary Party has just 
delivered a very eloquent sermon from the presidential 
chair of the Academy. I had never heard M. Brunetiere 
speak until then, and I will own at once that I was 
greatly surprised by his admirable delivery. He read his 
discourse in such a way that if you did not see the MS. 
in his hand, and note how regularly he turned over the 
pages, you would have been convinced he was uttering an 
extempore oration upon virtue. The great man is himself 
extremely small and frail and insignificant-looking. His 
features are of a common mould, in a short, lean, pallid 
visage; the brow is narrow and low; the mouth, under a 
slight dark moustache, is wide and thin, with a singular 
twist upon one side which, in the movements of speech, 
shortens the profile and effectively deepens the expression. 
It is a face in repose that means nothing, but which, from 
its very mobility, responds eloquently to the command of 
utterance, and to the superficial observer then appears to 
mean a great deal. 

Watching his mediocre exterior with attention, and 
listening with no less eager attention to the clear and 
commanding voice that held us all with an almost ecclesi¬ 
astical imperiousness, I came to understand the secret of 
M. Brunetiere’s power and success. There is just the 
amount of insincerity and dogmatism in the editor of the 
Revue dee Deux Mondee to insure him success with a social 
party whose attitude towards sincerity is rather that of 
contempt than of admiration, and which likes to hear the 
opinions that maintain its prestige expressed with convic¬ 
tion by the outsider it condescends to adopt. There is 
something about him of a second-rate diplomat and a first- 
rate Jesuit, a little of the charlatan and a very strong dose 
of the literary Tartufe. And being a pedant, he clothes 
the poverty of his style in the massive folds of the 
mantle of erudition. M. Brunetiere, being a sage as well 
as an erudite, attained glory the day he was advised to 
discover Bossuet, a genius in exquisite harmony with his 
own narrow and dogmatic talent. His attitude the day 
he made this discovery, and resolved to offer Bossuet for 
the admiration and wonder of the polite world of Paris, 
was as impressive as that of Columbus exclaiming 
“ Tierra ! ” when he saw America upon the horizon. 
Bossuet was to make M. Brunetiere, to carry him on a 
wave of fashionable homage to an armchair among the 
living Immortals, and ordain him the mouthpiece of 
fashionable and snobbish patriotism. Years ago he had 
begun to wage his bitter war against Zola, on the ground 
of naturalism. Here he was in his right as a literary 
critic, and his fierce hostility to modem French porno¬ 
graphy is to his honour. But when he carried this same 
hostility into the Nationalist camp, and offered it as a 
weapon of war to Zola’s political enemies, we were able 
to measure the man’s sincerity. Not content to espouse 
openly a criminal cause, he placed a great, large-minded 
review (become under his narrow editorship a dull, 
pedantic, and soporific organ, in which you may expect 
to find everything except wit, humour, charm, or gaiety) 
at the service of falsehood, injustice, and calumny, and 
started a society to enable the ladies and gentlemen of the 
Faubourg to shout at will “ Vive VArmee!" in the intervals 
of gathering subscriptions for the noble Henry’s widow 


and plotting to spoil M. Loubet’s hat while awaiting the 
opportunity of relieving him of his head. 

And so it comes to-day that M. Brunetiere rivals M. 
Arthur Meyer, the reckless editor of the Royalist organ, 
Le Gaulois, in guiding aristocratic Paris and interpreting 
in reactionary style its noble sentiments. He is on the 
side of clericalism and militarism. In this speech he made 
a fervent reference to sainted kings. He despises science, 
and naturally could not lose so fine an occasion to give 
another of his violent digs at the “ intellectuals ”—that is, 
at all the writers, Academicians, thinkers and savants who 
elected to walk behind M. Zola during the past two years, 
rather than behind the eminent M. Brunetiere. He in¬ 
formed them that they were less necessary to the State 
than the virtuous humble whose eulogy he was intrusted 
to utter on behalf of the Academy; and hinted that, per¬ 
haps, of all classes they comprised the one which is the 
least indispensable to the prosperity and happiness of a 
land. Such a statement, like the honour of the Army, has 
become too decided a clichi of his party not to shock us by 
its hollowness. I am of opinion that the virtue, the dis¬ 
interestedness, the endurance and unconscious nobility of 
the humble class of society, is of far more infinite value to 
society to-day and to posterity to-morrow than all the 
learning and art of men of talent and of men of genius. 
The illiterate life-boatman who braves the midnight storm 
to rescue his drowning fellows is for me a far nobler and 
more useful creature than the man of erudition who sits in 
his study and discovers the origin of languages, or the 
poet who reveals the travail of his soul. But I am too 
well aware that this is M. Bruneticre’s war-cry to be con¬ 
vinced of its sincerity upon his lips at this hour of the day. 
If M. Brunetiere were so sure of the nothingness of litera¬ 
ture, and so enamoured of martial glory thatheevendiscovers 
it in the Staff Cabinet athwart the dishonour of forgery 
and perjury, how comes it that he has devoted his man¬ 
hood to books and pen and ink when he might have been 
leading his country to another Sedan, or helping General 
Mercier and the gallant Henry to add to their poor little 
collection of fifteen forgeries which even did not succeed in 
proving the guilt of their unfortunate victim? Who 
knows, if M. Brunetiere had elected to wear the kepi he 
so passionately admires, instead of the humble palm- 
embroidered coat he so evidently despises, Dreyfus might 
have been sent back to the Devil’s Isle, where certainly M. 
Brunetiere would be delighted to have him again. 

And yet, despite its insincerity, it would be impossible 
to deny the impressiveness of M. Brunetiere’s sermon 
at the Academy. He speaks admirably, far better than 
he writes, thanks to his warm and clear utterance, to his 
large and restrained gesture, to the mobility of his expres¬ 
sion. As a writer he is too much of the professor—heavy, 
sententious, mediocre, and second-rate. As a speaker his 
style is brightened by his personality, and becomes more 
supple—I may not say wittier, but more pointed and 
suggestive. In fashionable and reactionary circles he is 
hailed as a second Bourdaloue; but this is the exaggeration 
of gratitude and admiration. Still, as a preacher he would 
have proved a force, for he was bom to preach. His 
sermon on the “ Prize of Virtue ” is a masterpiece of its 
kind, with just enough irony to please fastidious ears, just 
enough sentiment to delight the sentimental, just enough 
false humility to flatter the unintellectual. It was a lesson 
to hear idle and luxuriously dressed women, unvirtuous 
males in the best of tailoring, applaud such a statement as 
this —“ The virtues of the humble are the real force 
which counterweighs, and in consequence equilibrates the 
eternal and increasing press of misfortune, of poverty, and 
vice.” I hope they understood it, but I doubt it. This 
sounds like unconscious irony on the lips of M. Brunetiere : 
“ Remember that the true measure of the value of men— 
what makes men really great and nations prosperous—is 
their devotion to the interests of humanity.” 

H. L. 
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The Amateur Critic. 

I To this page we invite our readers to contribute criticism, 
favourable or otherwise, of books new and old, or remarks on 
striking or curious passages which they may meet with in their 
reading. No communication, we would point out, must exceed 
300 words .] 

A Promising Debut. 

Will you allow me—merely as an “ Amateur Critic ”— 
to invite your readers’ attention to a new novel by—as I 
suppose—a new writer? I refer to The Enchanter, by 
U. L. Silberrad, U L. Silberrad—whoever lie [or she] 
may be—splits his infinitives and uses “ aggravating ” 
when he means “ irritating ”; also he drags into his story 
much superfluous and unconvincing melodrama. But, if 
you separate these errors and superfluities, there remains 
a really fine story—fresh, original, and strong—with a 
hero who is worth following, and, in pp. 232-263, moving 
on the heights of romance. I should be sorry if this story 
missed its welcome, for if it be a first performance it 
seems to me a remarkable one, of quite unusual promise. 

A. T. Qdii.i.kk Colcii. 


“ The King of the Golden River.” 

Everyone must be sorry for the mistake about the new 
Dumas stories, although in making those stories accessible 
to English readers the book is to be valued irrespective of 
the genuineness of the discovery. My own debt to The 
Snow on. Shah-Dagh is twofold, for it is not only very 
entertaining itself, and the Mollah Nour a great thing in 
robber chiefs, but by reminding me of Mr. Buskin’s King 
of the Golden River it gave me the impulse to read that 
most satisfactory fairy tale once more. The two stories 
have this in common, that in both of them there is a good 
youth and a difficult enterprise involving a mountain 
ascent. In Dumas, Iskander must brave the Mollah Nour 
and, fetching snow from the summit, convey it safely to 
the Caspian Sea ; in Buskin, Gluck has to succeed in cast¬ 
ing three drops of holy water into the source of the golden 
river. Few stories can so take the child’s imagination as 
Mr. Buskin’s does. It should have the widest circulation. 

B.M. 


When first those trees began to grow ; 

But still they grew, and grew, and grew, 

As if they’d nothing else to do, 

But ever to be growing. 

The impulses of air and sky 

Have reared their stately stems so high. 

And clothed their boughs with green ; 

Their leaves the dews of evening quaff, 

And when the wind blows loud aud keen, 

I’ve seen the jolly timbers laugh, 

And shake their sides with merry glee— 

Wagging their heads in mockery. 

Fir'd are their feet in solid earth, 

Where winds can never blow; 

But visitings of deeper birth 
Have reached their roots below. 

For they have gained the river’s brink, 

And of the living waters drink. 

There’s little Will, a five year’s child— 

He is my youngest boy ; 

To look on eyes so fair and wild, 

It is a very joy:— 

He hath convtr-ed with sun and shower, 

And dwelt with every idle flower, 

As fresh and gay as them. 

He loiters wi'h the briar rose,— 

The bine belles are his play-fellows, 

That dance upon their slender stem. 

And I have said, my little Will, 

Why should not he continue still 
A thing of nature’s rearing r 
A thing beyond the world’s control— 

A living vegetable soul,— 

No human sorrow fearing. 

It were a blessed sight to see 
That child become a willow tree, 

His brother trees among. 

He'd be four times as tall as me, 

And live three times as long. 

In a footnote to these verses, in The Literary Remains of 
Catherine Maria Fanshawe, we are told that one lady, a 
friend and admirer of Wordsworth, on seeing this poem, 
admired it exceedingly, and wondered how it was that 
Wordsworth had never read it to her. 

K. H. 


For an Anthology of Parody. 

I see that Sir Algernon West, in his Recollections, states 
that as a child he had Miss Fanshawe for a neighbour, 
and then, to recall Miss Fanshawe to the reader’s mind, 
he quotes her famous acrostic on the letter H : 

’Twas whispered in Heaven, ’twas muttered in Hell, 

and so forth. But why is it that Miss Fanshawe is never 
credited with anything else when her name is mentioned ? 
Her “Fragment in Imitation of Wordsworth” is far 
more entertaining, and has a quality, to my mind, much 
superior to the acrostic; which any ingenious person could 
have written nearly as well. I copy out the Wordsworth 
parody: 

There is a river clear and fair, 

’Tis neither broad nor narrow ; 

It winds a little here and there— 

It winds about like any hare; 

And then it takes as straight a course 
As on the turnpike road a horse, 

Or through the air an arrow. 

The trees that grow upon the shore 
Havo grown a hundred years or more; 

80 long there is no knowing. 

Old Daniel Dobson does not know 


Introductions. 

The habit of the reading public, or perhaps one should 
say its publishers, has of late years grown to such an 
absurd length of gentility that it is hardly possible to 
approach any of one’s old favourite authors in a new 
edition without the tedious ceremony of an introduction. 
It is true that if a reader doesn’t like introductions he can 
skip them, but one can’t skip a title-page when it is 
branded (in the same size type as the author’s) with the 
name of the introducer. There are, of course, occasions 
when an introduction is useful; it is always pleasant to 
read intelligent praise of a great book, but it is too often 
looked upon as a fit opportunity for the writer of the intro¬ 
duction to show how consumedly clever he or she is, and 
how much better written the book might have been. I 
wonder why introductions are sometimes written by 
persons who are clearly out of sympathy with their 
subjects. One does not care to see one’s author belittled; 
on the other hand, one looks for something more than 
fulsome praise. Books that will not bear a critical 
examination hardly deserve introductions, but an appre¬ 
ciation which will help the reader to enjoy or benefit by 
the book before him, should in my opinion, be the chief 
object of an introduction. 

Ekbecca SnARr. 
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Things Seen. 

The Higher Patriotism. 

“ They had shouted ‘ Eule Britannia,’ they had sung ‘ God Save 
the Queen.’ ” 

Somebody had recited the poem from which the above 
line is quoted. The “little tambourine” had gone 
round to the accompaniment of a cheerful clink of 
coin and full-throated cries expressive of entire confidence 
in the present Government. The young men of the 
“ literary and Debating Club ” were all agreeably 
stirred to a sense of their own patriotism. Certainly, 
it had been a most successful meeting; but, once 
the “ Absent-Minded Beggar” had been recited, all felt 
that the great moment had come and gone; and the last 
item on the programme, vaguely described as “ Poem 
XXV.,” excited but languid interest. The smart young 
shopmen, who formed the bulk of the dub, prepared to listen 
politely, but coldly, to the stranger who was mounting the 
improvised platform. 

He had a fine voice, this stranger; at his first words, 
the languid audience leant forward with that common 
instinct of suddenly aroused interest that runs through a 
crowd: 

What have I done for you, 

England, my England ? 

What is there I would not do, 

England, my own P 

As the strenuous lines rolled out, the young faces, so 
flushed and triumphant a moment before, grew grave and 
somewhat pale. But for the brave voice speaking brave 
words, the hush was intense—absolute. “ Poem XXV. ” 
ended—still silence for a full minute! Then applause, 
rapturous and long, but differing in some subtle, in¬ 
tangible fashion from what had preceded it. 

They all trooped out, and I—firmly wedged in the 
crowd behind two especially resplendent youths, who spent 
a large part of their day in suggesting wants to undecided 
women—heard this: “ It’s all very well to fling one’s 
shilling in a ’at, but that last chap ... I don’t know that 
I quite liked it—it makes one so jolly discontented ; 
but ... I wish I oould do something for—for . . . .” 


On the Road. 

There were very few people living at S- , in Worcester¬ 

shire, who ever passed Job White, the roadman, without 
speaking to him, for he always had time enough to stop 
working while ordinary greetings were exchanged. One 
day, however, my conversation with him was more than 
usually prolonged. 

“ Good morning, Job. How are you to-day ? ” I said. 

“ I’m fair to middlin’, myself,” he replied, “ but my 
missis ’er says ’er be nation bad. I’ve sent for the doctor 
to see ’er, ’er be seemingly that bad.” 

“ What’s the matter?” I asked. 

“ Well, ’er’s been queer, sort of like, this several week. 
Awful tryin’ it’s been for me along with it. Some mornin’s 
’er gets up and some momin’s ’er don’t, but just lies and 
groans for all the world like a dumb animal in pain. And 
some nights ’er’s in bed when I go ’ome, and not a bit of 
vittle to eat nor nothing; and some nights ’er be up and 
as cheerful as a cricket, so to speak. It’s nation tryin’, 
and makes a sight of a mess of me.” 

“ Was she worse this morning? ” 

“Ah, this mornin’ 'er was somethin’ tremengus for 
groanin’; groaned so Bill Saundera’s wile next door ’eard, 
so I up and says: * The doctor ’ull see you, Ann ’—and off 
I sends for ’im. ’E’s gone along some ’our back, and 
rightly ought to ’ave come back by this time. Seemingly 
it’s a long job.” 

“ He’ll make her all right, I hope.” 


“ ’E’ll give ’er sommut or t’other, tho’ their stuff is 
mostly blarmed rubbish, fitter for a pig than a 'urnan 
bein’, when all’s said and done. ’Ere Y e comes, to be 
sure.” 

The doctor rode down the hill slowly and stopped by us. 

“ Well, ’ow’s the old un now ? ” Job asked. 

“ No more pain, Job, she’s done with that. Her troubles 
are over, she died an hour ago.” 

“ Well, I’m blarmed,” said Job, dropping his rake on to 
the road. “And ’ere be I scrapin’ mud. Dead, poor old 
ooman. ’Er was ill after all, then. Lor’ bless me, what a 
cantankerous old fool I’ve been all these weeks. Dead, 
did you say? Why, I thought’er was only lazy. I’ll shuffle 
off ’ome as fast as I know ’ow, and see to things a bit. 
Poor old ooman, poor old ooman, poor-” 

Job’s murmurs became inaudible as he slowly mounted 
the hill to the village. 


Memoirs of the Moment. 

Lieutenant Francis Owen Lewis, who was killed on 
Friday last week while in charge of the armoured train 
sent out to reconnoitre at Enslin, was a particularly fine 
specimen of the young British officer. He joined the 
Militia after leaving Beaumont School, and in 1890 passed 
out into the Durham Light Infantry—a regiment in which 
his grandfather served early in the century. Transferred 
to the Indian Staff Corps, he had some rather terrible 
experiences during the Plague time in Poona. The British 
Government decided that the natives should not die, and 
Lieutenant Owen Lewis was one of the officers appointed 
to stamp out the disease by an interference with domestic 
and religious habits that stirred the natives to indignation. 
They preferred to die, and why should anybody intervene ? 
The Christian might not have a very strong opposition to the 
argument which assured him that death was a visitation of 
God, that submission to such visitation was the mark of a 
righteous man, and that death meant life in heaven. The 
refrain of a favourite hymn of the young Lieutenant’s— 
“I do so long to die”—surged in his ears; but it was 
drowned by the order from Pall Mall. He did his duty, 
and another “Plain Tale from the Hills” might be 
written by the one hand framed to write it. Lewis’s own 
death was intended by a people to whom death meant 
nothing. He and Mb friend, Lieutenant Ayerst, and Mr. 
Band, the Plague Commissioner, had been to a reception 
at Government House, Poona. In the confusion of de¬ 
parture, Ayerst took Owen Lewis’s carriage by mistake. 
Owen Lewis, who took Ayerst’s, owed Ms life, and very 
grudgingly owed it, to the error. Both Mr. Band and 
Lieutenant Ayerst were killed on the homeward drive, the 
native bullet intended for Lieutenant Owen Lewis entering 
the brain of Ms best friend. 


Lieutenant Owen Lewis was glad enough to leave India 
and its uncanny tragedies, when he became aide-de-camp 
to Ms brother-in-law, Sir Alfred Moloney, Governor of the 
Windward Islands. There he encountered the great 
hurricane of last year, and took a large part in the 
administration of relief. Then news reached Mm from 
South Africa, where his younger brother, Mr. C. A. Owen 
Lewis, had been already appointed by Mr. Bhodes secre¬ 
tary of the South African League. He knew what was in 
the air; and was found visiting Ms brother at the Cape 
and being one of the last to leave Johannesburg for 
Lorenzo Marques—wMch he did in a cattle-truck. Of 
course he offered his services as a soldier, and, of course, 
they were accepted. Attached to the Loyal North Lanca- 
sMre Mounted Infantry, he took part, without disaster, in 
the Battle of Belmont last week, but the next day was 
killed by a Boer bullet. He himself was a splendid shot, 
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as well as an athlete all round. He married the daughter 
of the late Sir C. F. Shand, Chief Justice of Mauritius, 
and leaves a son and a daughter. His father—who sur¬ 
vives his adventurous son—sat in Parliament as member 
for Carlow in days before Home Rule seriously was. He 
has always had a turn for journalism, contributing to the 
London daily press a large amount of matter, chiefly in 
opposition to the National movement in Ireland. The 
son whom he now mourns had the same facility with his 
pen, and on one or two occasions acted, while abroad, as 
special correspondent of the Time*. 


Mb. Henry Vaughan did not wait until his death, 
which took place in Cumberland-terrace the other day, 
to present to the nation his unique collection of Michael 
Angelo drawings. They have already long enriched the 
British Museum Print Room; while the South Kensington 
Museum had from his generous hand the studies of 
Constable—and to part with these cost him the greater pang 
of the two. The most representative picture of the same 
British master to be found in the National Gallery, the 
“ Hay Wain,” was Mr. Vaughan’s gift—a picture which 
was exhibited in Paris in 1824 (when Henry Vaughan 
was thirteen), and which, more than almost anything else, 
took French painting from the Classic to the Romantic. 
Henry Vaughan (who was no kinsman of the Roman 
Cardinal or of the Anglican Dean, but was of Quaker 
connexions) was the son of a rich City man, and, being 
a bachelor, he was able to devote an easy fortune to the 
pleasures of collecting. A club man, in its easy sense, he 
could hardly be called, although he was a frequenter of 
the Atheneeum ; nor did his name ever figure on the lists 
of men prominent in Society or in the semi-social public 
movements of the day. 


The writer of an interesting notice of Henry Vaughan 
in a morning paper alludes to the fact that he was at 
school with Lord Beaconsfield. Unlike most of the 
mentions of the boyhood of Disraeli this particular one 
is perfectly accurate. The school was at Walthamstow 
and was kept by a Dr. Cogan, a Unitarian. Disraeli was 
then fifteen, and his father’s wish had been to send him to 
Eton. But Eton did not love Jews ; and a Jew Benjamin 
D’Israeli still remained to schoolboys, though his name 
already appeared upon the baptismal registers at St. 
Andrew’s, Holbom. Disraeli made one of ms heroes say, 
in later life, that “he detested school more than he ever 
hated the world in the darkest moment of experienced 
manhood.” Henry Vaughan’s account of his old class¬ 
mate easily made you read the passage autobiographically. 
Certain it is that the boy, whose cleverness as a story¬ 
teller in the dormitory most impressed his fellows, made a 
very brief stay at Walthamstow; and that he afterwards 
referred to the place as one where you were taught every¬ 
thing you did not want to know. 


North Borneo is to afford Mr. Hugh Clifford a new 
field for the observation that has gone to make many a 
pleasant sketch of life among the Malays. That the 
British agent at Pahang has been appointed Governor of 
British North Borneo will shortly be apparent enough to 
that public in particular which follows his agreeable lines 
in the pages of Macmillan’s Magatine. 


The ribald caricatures of Queen Victoria, over which 
Paris consents to smile, afford sufficiently damning proof 
of the continued lack, among a section of Frenchmen, of 
“ that generous loyalty to rank and sex ” which Burke has 
indicted in a passage that still stirs the pulses of English¬ 
men. But a word may perhaps be permitted here in 


reprobation also of some of the war pictures now published 
in our own papers—pictures which profess to portray the 
slaughter of Boers, fleeing before the foe, and in the act of 
being transfixed by the bayonet of a grinning Tommy 
Atkins. No soldier who has himself faced death with 
fortitude but loathes these indecent presentations. The 
dying Boer is shown with a beard and nat that would pro¬ 
voke the street’s derision. He is made ignominious ; it is 
a figure of fun that is pierced with steel. The ultimate 
decencies of humanity, yielded on the field by the victor to 
the vanquished, are denied him in Fleet-street; he is 
denied the last dignities in death. Such barbarous illus¬ 
trations are an offence against the instinct of the brute to 
hide away blood and to give decent burial to the corpse. 


Correspondence. 

The Dumas Romances: The Translator’s 
Statement. 

Sir, —Will you allow me to put myself right with the 
public in reference to the Dumas romances, of which my 
translation has just been published in London ? Following 
up the suggestions in the current issue of the Academy, I 
find that these romances have already been published 
under other titles in Brussels. The titles written on 
the Dumas MSS. in my possession are “ La Neige du 
Mont Chakh-Dague ” and “ Ammalat Bey.” Under other 
titles I find these stories were published by M. Calmann- 
Levy, in 1862, and translations into English were sub¬ 
sequently issued by Messrs. Dent. 

I have only to-day discovered these facts, and wish at 
once to make them public ; though, for myself, I have no 
responsibility in the matter beyond my commission to 
translate the romances. The articles I contributed to the 
Outlook were based on information supplied by Mr. 
Apostolides, who is not only responsible for the entire 
publication, but has defrayed all the expenses. Mr. 
Apostolides is now residing at 42, Brunswick-terrace, 
Brighton, and he will no doubt be able to throw further 
light on the matter. 

He based his belief that these MSS. were the only 
unpublished posthumous romances by Dumas upon (1) the 
source from which he obtained the documents; (2) the 
statement of their complete authenticity after careful 
examination by M. Calmann-Lcvy, the publisher of all the 
works of Dumas; (3) the statement by the son-in-law and 
legal heir of Dumas that it was an unpublished and hitherto 
unknown work of his relative; (4) the fact that the MS. 
was all in one handwriting, which was identified by 
publisher and relative as that of Dumas himself. This 
last fact disposed of Dumas’ own preface ascribing one 
tale to Marlynsky, who was presumed to be one of the 
fictitious personages with which both Scott and Dumas 
delighted to vivify their introductions. 

A prefatory note of explanation, signed by me, will be 
appended to all future copies issued by the publishers of 
my translation, Messrs. Simpkin & Marshall, who will 
refund the money expended by anyone who bought the 
book under erroneous statements. 

My own responsibility ceased, as I have said, with the 
translation, and it has been so kindly received by critics 
and public that, though it is now on a different basis, I 
can only express my personal regret that it should have 
been first presented under any misapprehension, however 
natural that misapprehension was, seeing the certificates 
of M. Calmann-Lovy himself and of the representative of 
the Dumas family.—1 am, &c., 

13, Ovington-square, S.W.: Home Gordon. 

Nov. 29, 1899. 
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Mr. Henty’s Books. 

Sir, —We were pained to read in Mr. Henty’s letter, 
which appeared in your issue of the 18 th inst., a reaffirma¬ 
tion of the statement (denied by us in a previous letter 
which appeared in your columns) that we wrote to hi m 
asking permission to change the title, and that we did so 
notwithstanding his letter of protest to us. 

We have written to and interviewed Mr. Henty on the 
matter, and he admits the truth of our statement that toe 
neither wrote a letter to him asking permission to change the 
title, nor received a letter from him protesting against our 
doing so. 

Our negotiations for the purchase of the copyright, and 
permission to change the title, were conducted exclusively 
with Messrs. F. V. White & Co. Thanking you for your 
courtesy,—We are, &c. S. W. Partridge & Co. 

8 & 9, Paternoster-row: Nov. 29, 1899. 


‘ As Idle as a Painted Ship-.” 

Sir, —Do not Mr. Bullen in The Log of a Sea Waif and 
your reviewer, in his notice of it in the Academy for 
November 18, miss the point of Coleridge’s lines? Apart 
from the misquotation, which your reviewer leaves un¬ 
corrected (for Coleridge wrote idle and not silent ), it surely 
is a little hard upon Coleridge to say that his simile is 
“ only a poet’s licence.” Does it require much licence to 
conceive of a ship painted on canvas, on a sea painted upon 
ihe same material, as about as idle a thing as this world 
knows ? 

And even in the other alternative, that seaman's 
sensibility must be very tender upon which the lines would 
grate. I cannot claim such wide experience of the sea as 
Mr. Bullen can, but mine is certainly sufficient to assure 
you that a ship on a calm sea, without enough breeze 
even to cause the drooping sails to flap, is the most 
aggravatingly idle thing possible. I fancy Coleridge must 
have been at sea in a dead calm and knew.—I am, &c., 

The College, Bala: Bichard Boberts. 

Nov. 20, 1899. 


Studies in Contemporary Style. 

Sir,—Y our contributor “E. H.,” while engaged in 
pointing out inaccuracies of expression, has committed the 
more grievous fault of making erroneous statements. 

He says “ movement and permanence are contradic¬ 
tions in terms in fact and in thought.” This statement 
contains two fallacies. (1) Movement and permanence 
are not contradictions in terms. The opposite of move¬ 
ment is not permanence, but rest; and the opposite of 
permanent is transitory. (2) They are not contradic¬ 
tory in fact. Everything that we are accustomed to 
look upon as permanent (such as the earth, sun, stars) is 
not at rest, but in a constant state of motion. Even to 
the untutored savage these things had apparent motion, 
and we now know they have real motion. Then, again, 
there is molecular motion, which is going on in every¬ 
thing ; and in the realm of metaphysics also—mind, soul, 
spirit, intelligence, all of which are looked upon as per¬ 
manent — cannot be conceived as otherwise than in 
movement. In the same way it may be shown that they 
cannot be contradictions in thought. 

Again, “ E. H.,” in his rather contemptuous remarks 
about “ illiterate writers and speakers,” commits himself 
to the rather doubtful statement that “phase can properly 
be applied to the moon only,” and that in speaking of a 
subject the word to be used is aspect. 

Will “ E. H.” kindly give his authority for this state¬ 
ment about phase ? It is new to me, and phase is used in 
physics quite apart from the moon. Perhaps he will also 
kindly enlighten us as to the difference in meaning— i.e., 


real meaning—between phase and aspect, except that the 
latter connotes a person beholding, which the former does 
not: they both equally mean “ an appearance.”—I am, 
&c., J. W. K. 

Coatham : Nov. 27, 1899. 


Sir, —In “E. H.’s” courteous reference to my letter I 
regret that he has misunderstood me. I did not oppose 
his objection to the phrase “his brother President ” on the 
principle that one must not challenge an idiom. I opposed 
it because it was based on what I consider a faulty argu¬ 
ment, into which “ E. H.” may perhaps have been led by 
pushing too far his analogy between apples and idioms. 
We may cut a piece out of an apple and the remainder may 
be unsound. We may take away part of a phrase in 
common use and the remainder may be nonsense. But 
here the similarity ends. Imperfection is proved in the 
apple but not in the phrase. I opposed the use of this 
mode of attack, not the challenge.—I am, &c., 

Nov. 28, 1899. T. A. B. 

Sir, —May I ask whether you consider it allowable to 
employ the preposition “ to ” (instead of “ than ”) as used 
by “ E. H. ” in the Academy of this week—(“ I cannot 
allow that France is superior to England”) ? Information 
' upon this point will be appreciated by—Yours, &c., 

52, Park-road, Loughborough: C. L. Hodgkin. 

Nov. 25, 1899. 

[Mr. Hodgkin seems to feel that superior is an adjective 
in the comparative degree. It sounds as if it were; but it 
is not. To write superior than would be absurd.—E. H.] 


Poem Wanted. 

Sir,—A customer of mine has asked me to get for him 
a poem relating to Florence Nightingale, which has as its 
first verse: 

Old Roy, the village veteran, 

Was sitting at ms ease 
Once more within his cottage home, 

His children round his knees. 

His children ask him about the war he was engaged in, 
and how he got his scars. He was among the wounded 
in the trenches before Sebastopol, and found himself being 
attended to by Florence Nightingale, whom he at first, in 
his delirium and semi-unconsciousness, took for an angel. 

If you can answer me in your Correspondence column 
I will be very much obliged.—I am, &c., 

Dunoon: Nov. 28, 1899. Thomas Smith. 


Our Prize Competitions. 

Result of No. 10 (New Series). 

We asked last week for examples of well-known lines in English 
poetry the sense of which might be transposed to convey a meaning 
totally opposite to that intended by the poet, without, however, 
beooming nonsense. Thus Pope’s 

One truth is dear—whatever is is right, 
might be altered by an evolutionist to 

One truth is clear—whatever is is wrong, 

and defended with perfect snocess. Among the examples submitted 
the best seems to be this, sent by Mr. R. F. MoCausland, Hawsker 
Vicarage, Whitby: 

The famous line out of Swinburne's Hymn to Proserpine — 

A little soul for a little bears up this oorpse which is man, 
might have a spiritual meaning given to it by transposition : 

A little oorpse for a little bears up this soul which is man. 
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Other examples follow : 


A transposition of 


to 


Beasts, urged by us, their fellow-beasts pursue, 

And learn of man each other to undo, 

Pope's “ Windsor Forest,” 

Hen, urged by us, their fellow-men pursue, 

And leant of beasts each other to undo, 


seems truer, and a good exposition of the modern scientist's doctrine 
of the survival of the fittest. “ Us ” would, of course, be the afore¬ 
mentioned scientists. [A. H. W., Westward Ho ! ] 


In these days of workmen’s strikes and Employers' Liability Bilip, 
&o., &o, one can imagine that many would prefer to exclaim 

He is well satisfied that is well paid, 

rather than 

He is well paid that is well satisfied. 

Merchant of Venice. 
[H. G. H., Rub warp.] 

An honest God’s the noblest work of man. 


“ No irreverence in this—simply the oorollary to ‘ Man made God 
in his own image.’ ” 

[A. G., Gourock.] 

Onr birth is but a sleep and a forgetting, 
to 


Our birth is but awakening and remembrance. 

[G. M. P., Birmingham.] 


All the world’s a stage, &c., 
to 

The stage should be a world, 

And all the players mostly men and women. 

[J. D. A., Ealing.] 


Dr. Watts' once familiar line— 

The mind's the standard of the man, 
would express an equal truth if it read : 

The man's the standard of the mind. 

[J. P., Fenton.] 

Pope, and following him Hayes, the American, have said : 

He serves his party best who serves the country moet. 

Is it not truer of the modern Cabinet system, and especially of 
politicians like Lord Rosebery, to transpose the words “ party ’’ 
and “ country ” in Pope's line, and say, 

He serves his oountry most who serves his party best 1 

[R. N,, Cambridge.] 


Wisdom is ofttimea nearer when we stoop 
Than when we soar, 


may be transposed to 


Wordsworth’s “ The Excursion," 


Wisdom is ofttimes nearer when we soar 
Than when we stoop. 

[S. E. M., Edinburgh.] 


I should alter Milton’s line : 

Better to reign in hell than serve in heav’n, 
to 


Better than reign in hell, to serve in heav'n. 

[E. T. S., Reading, and M. E. R., Hertford.] 


to 


to 


to 


He makes no friend who never made a foe, 

Tennyson's “ Idylls of the King," 

He makes no foe who never made a friend. 

[F. B., Cambridge.] 

Art is long and time is fleeting, 

Time is long and art is fleeting. 

[J. B. N., York.] 

There may be heaven ; there must be hell, 

R. Browning's “ Time's Revenges,” 

There must be heaven ; there may be hell. 

[E. J. H., Bradford.] 


Answers received also from: W. S. R., Moffat; E. R., London ; 
J. J. P., Oswestry ; T. V., Edinburgh ; W. S., Carmunnook ; A. B., 
Lkworth ; H., ltustington; W. C. F., Oumbreck ; H. T. F., Cam¬ 
bridge ; M. O’M., Folkestone; L. H., York; E. L. C., Redhill 


A. H. C., London ; H. M. S., Fallowfield ; F. B. B.; M. S., Brighton ; 
J. N. P„ Cambridge ; A. S. M., Holy wood ; F. M., Sheffield ; F. R. C., 
London ; G. H., Didsbury ; T. C., Buxted ; M. A. C., Cambridge ; 
E. P. S , Leicester ; E. T. P., London ; G., Reigate ; T. M., Oundle; 
M. P. H., Hanwell; G. S., Aberdeen; G. R., Aberdeen ; S. B., Great 
Malvern ; A. S., Edinburgh ; W. N. B., Ascot; W. H. B., Dumfries ; 
L. R. G. W., Kirkby-Ravensworth. 


Competition No. n (New Series). 

The abstracts of imaginary novels of Miss Austen, some more of 
which are printed below, were so good and amusing, that we are re¬ 
peating the competition this week, substituting the author of The 
Christmas Carol for the author of Pride and Prejudice. We offer a 
prize of a guinea for the best abstract of an imaginary Christmas 
Btory by Charles Dickens. Competitors are restricted to 250 words, 
and we may remark that, in judging, some emphasis will be laid 
upon the Dickensian quality of the characters’ names. 

Rules. 

Answers, addressed “Literary Competition, The Academy, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach ns not later than the first post 
of Tuesday, December 5. Eaoh answer must be accompanied by 
the coupon to be found in the first column of p. 614 or it can¬ 
not enter into competition. Competitors sending more than one 
attempt at solution must accompany eaah attempt With a separate 
ooupon; otherwise the first only will be considered. We wish to 
impress on competitors that the task of examining replies is much 
facilitated when one side only of the paper is written upon. It is 
also important that names and addresses should always be given : 
we cannot oonsider anonymons answers. 


We give a few more of the abstracts of imaginary novels by 
Jane Austen which were prepared for Competition No. 10 : 

I have just read Pliability, and find Jane Austen as delightful as 
ever. Poor little Miss James, striving to please everybody and 
never quite succeeding because of her unfortunate propensity to say 
the wrong thing, is a creation hardly inferior to Miss Bates. How 
I enjoyed her enoounters with that self-important gentleman of 
respectable means but humble origin—Mr. Morris! To hear her 
complimenting him on the affability of his manners, “so far 
superior to those of many gentlemen of position ; but of oouree,” 
thinking of her kind friend Sir John Mather, “ pride of birth is 
quite permissible, indeed oommendable." Edward Pendlebury is no 
more interesting than moat of Jane Austen's heroes; but his 
meeting with Lucy in the Pump Room at Bath, and the way in 
which the marriage is made up by his kind-hearted, managing 
mother, I find quite charming. This morning I read the last 
chapter, with the wedding over which Mrs. Pendlebury benignly 
presides, smilingly receiving compliments, and, with busy brain, 
wondering whom she shall settle next. There also Sir John moves 
about with dignified courtesy, whilst Miss James flits hither and 
thither with smiles and well-meaning words for all; and Mr. 
Morris condescends to patronise the assembly, even making a few 
heavy jokes. It grieves me that I have finished this last book of 
Jane Ansten’s. Would that another might be discovered I 

[E. L., Burton-on-Trent.] 

I am enjoying Wnidover Priory amazingly, and am got to the 
chance meeting between Letitia and Captain Stuckley, in Milaom- 
street. He had thought her still in Derbyshire with her aunt, and 
was surprised to see Letty and Catherine come out of the milliner’s 
(where they had been to buy “the sweetest hat”). What a 
charming girl Letty is: Emma’s wit, Lizzie’s liveliness, and a saucy 
sweetness all her own. Stuckley is well enough, but wants a dash 
of the devil to make him “a pretty man.” Eh, man, Alan, but 
ye'd have despised the Captain. Old Dr. Maynard is capital; a 
genial, cheery old fellow, and devoted to whist. When the parson 
and his other cronies are come, and the candles are lit, and the 
tables set, it does one’s heart good to see him draw in his chair 
and begin the serious business of the evening — whist. He and 
Mrs. Sarah Battle are kindred spirits. What a charming scene 
that is looking through the card-room to the long drawing-room 
where the young folks are dancing—only the Ellises from the 
Grange, the young Maynards, and Frank Phillips, who is staying 
with the Misses Hurst at Elmfield. Letty is at the instrument, 
and they can't persuade the Captain to danoe, he's so busy watching 
her. All the Hampshire scenes are good. Do you remember that 
morning when Letty is walking in the shrubbery, and Henry and 
little Charles come rushing out with a letter for her, from Stuckley. 
She tears it open ; his regiment is ordered to York ; and she hears 
Ellen thrumming “ La Somnambula ” in the morning-room hard 
by, and thinks the harp music the dreariest in the world. 
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What do you think of that picnic expedition to Alton CaBtle? 

I like it all, from the start at ten (the day was fine, in spite of 
Aont Maria’s forebodings) in the barouche, the ohaise, and Edward’s 
onrricle, till when late in the afternoon poor Ellen sprains her 
ankle on the tnrret stair. 

My favourite chapter of them all is XVIII., where Dr. Maynard 
meets his early love at the Pump Boom at Bath. Mrs. Goulding 
is inimitable. Bat read Wendover Priory yoorself, my dear fellow, 
and when yon oome to Chapter XVIII. think of your friend B. L. S. 

[J. D. W., London.] 

Abington Manor is delightful, reminding me of Persuasion more 
than any other of Jane Austen's stories. Mary Selwyn recalls sweet 
Anne Elliot, and her troubles, like the gentle Anne's, are aggravated 
by the interference of well-meaning relatives. Do you remember 
the evening party at the Manor House, where the simpering Miss 
Burtons sing sentimental ditties and Captain Eilaby plays the 
flute, the old people meanwhile enjoying a rubber of whist and a 

g ossiping discussion of their new neighbours, the Sandfords, who 
ave just taken the big house on Waltham Hill ? How excellent is 
the episode of the accident on the ice of the Beotory pond and the 
gallant rescue by Captain Eilaby of little Tommy Burton! Mary, 
with quiet presence of mind, sends for gardeners, ropes, and a 
ladder, superintends the warming of beds, Ac., whilst the Barton 
girls, Jane and Selina, do nothing but scream and go into hysterics. 
Sir William Sandford’s behaviour on the outbreak of fire in the 
book-room is most ludicrous ; his pompous manner quite deserting 
him when his precious memoirs are endangered. Mrs. Selwyn (a 
feminine Mr. Woodhouse) makes poor Mary's life somewhat a try¬ 
ing one, though matters improve when the scene changes to Bath. 
Here, however, that black sheep James Barton turns up again— 
Mary refused him, you remember, in the second chapter—and by 
his manceuvres brings about a coolness between Mary and the 
Captain. What a pity that the fragment breaks off at such an 
interesting point. 

[M. A. C., Cambridge.] 

William seems to me the cleverest of all Miss Austen's books. 
Her touoh makes the interest of the neighbourhood in William's 
matrimonial affairs and the ever-changiug rumours about them— 
which might be both dull and faroical—into brilliant comedy. 
How characteristic io is of her infallible judgment, that, having 
had the boldness to make a young man her central figure, she 
expresses him always in terms of the Winfield ladies! 

“ William is not merely handsome,” remarked his elder aunt. 

“ No, indeed ! He thinks of going into Parliament,” supplemented 
the younger. His mother . . . remarked modestly that “she 
balieved he was steadier than many young men.” 

*• He will make some young lady an excellent husband,” sighed 
Mrs. Weekes ; whereupon each of the unmarried ladies present felt 
herself directly indicated, and blushed. 

No one but Jane Austen could have drawn busy Mrs. Weekes. 
“ She was so good-natured that she oould not praise either Emily's 
growth to Mrs. Newton, or Anne's oolour to Sirs. Fairfield, without 
adding , 1 and I suppose we shall soon see her Lady Bullen ’; and so 
vigilant that poor Sir William oould not salute an acquaintance in 
passing but she knew the degree and meaning of his bow.” 

One feels really sorry for all the fair aspirants and their sup¬ 
porters, and for William’s relatives—so obligingly ready to bestow 
the prize on the worthiest—when he suddenly installs the bold, 
though immature, coquette from the other side of the county (how 
well she is done and how little her authoress likes her 1) at Bullen 
Hall. 

[L. K., London.] 

I find Mereham. Park very entertaining. How amusing the 
evening party at the Tempests, where Matilda Lawrence is intro¬ 
duced to the eligible Mr. Crofton, much to the satisfaction of her 
mother, who in her own mind sees her securely established at 
Crofton Court, and the dissatisfaction of Mrs. Gresham, who yawns 
behind her fan, and thinks au arch manner of saying witty things 
is not altogether ladylike, and unlikely to prove attractive in the 
eyes of the fastidious Mr. Crofton, and, at any rate, not what her 
daughters, Jane and Caroline, would be guilty of! Then the self- 
complacent Mr. Briarley is so good, with his suave manner and air 
of superiority. His astonishment when Matilda refuses his offer 
point blank, and his ill-concealed vexation when Mrs. Lawrenoe, 
thinking he has stayed quite long enough to have had matters 
settled, comes in with her congratulations, his abrupt departure, 
Matilda's explanations to her mother, and Mrs. Lawrence's fainting 
fit—it is all very telling. What an amiable old gossip Mrs. Knight 
at the Rectory is, and how she manages the mild, benevolent Vicar, 
and tries to arrange other people's affairs for them ! Is it not 
amusing when she asks Mr. Crofton to stay to dinner, so that she 
may get some information from him about his uncle's will for the 
benefit of her dear friend Mrs. Lawrenoe 1 But, on the whole, 
Matilda is the most captivating, with her sincerity, gaiety, and 
good humour. 

[E. S. H., Bradford.] 


New Books Received. 

[These notes on some of the New Books of the week are 
preliminary to Reviews that may follow .] 

From the Alps to the Andes. By Mattlas Zurbriogen. 

Zurbriggen, the famous Alpine guide, was the companion 
of Mr. FitzGerald in 1897, when that explorer was foiled by 
sickness iu his attempt to reach the summit of Aconcagua. 
Zurbriggen was able to push on to the summit. He saw “ the 
whole of South America ” extended below him, and the hotel 
keeper at Inca gave him enough champagne to make his head 
ache for two days afterwards. Zurbriggen’s account of this 
great climb is published, curiously enough, a week later than 
Mr. FitzGerald’s narrative of his 1898 expedition. (Unwin. 
10 s. 6 d. net.) 

The Drama of Yesterday 

amd To-day, By Clement Soott. 

This is Mr. Clement Scott’s autobiography as a dramatic critic. 
In two large and handsome volumes Mr. Scott assembles all 
the stage-lore and reminiscences which his observation and 
memory hold. Mr. Scott plights his love to the stage once 
more. “My love for the dramatic art, new or old, is only 
equalled by the comprehensive passion of a Juliet: 

My bounty is as boundless as the sea, 

My love as deep ; the more I give to thep, 

The more I have, for both are infinite ! ” 

The volumes are well-illustrated and indexed. (Macmillan. 
368. net.) 

Paolo and Francesca. By Stephen Phillips. 

The tragedy in four acts, commissioned by Mr.* George 
Alexander, and accepted for production at the St. James’s 
Theatre, is now published. Readers are therefore permitted 
to discover its beauties in advance of playgoers. Mr. Alexander 
retains the entire acting rights. (John Lane. 4s. 6 d. net.) 

Pr/e-Rapiiaelite Diaries Edited by 

and Letters. William Michael Rossetti. 

These are unpublished miscellaneous records of the Pree- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood, about whom many people, we fancy, 
would like to hear the last word. The present collection con¬ 
sists of letters, diaries, &c. Scrappy but very human records, 
they are likely to fulfil the editor’s modest hope that they will 
inform in some parts, and in parts amuse. (Hurst & Blackett. 
6s.) 

The English Church (597-1066). By William Hunt. 

This volume signalises the beginning of a large literary enter¬ 
prise. It is intended to write the history of the English Church 
in seven volumes, written by competent scholars, agreed in their 
general principles, each being responsible for a period to which 
he has devoted special attention. The work will be carried out 
under the general editorship of the Dean of Winchester, and the 
story will be carried far enough to include the Evangelical 
Movement in the eighteenth century. (Maomillan. 5s. net.) 

English Elegies. By J. C. Bailey. 

A collection of the finest Elegies in English Literature, 
prefaced by a carefully thought-out essay on the Elegy 
m general, its definition and true qualities. Mr. Bailey 
presents no fewer than eighty-eight examples drawn from 
English literature. (John Lane. 5s. net.) 

Victorian Novelists. By James Oliphant. 

Bo jks about novels and novelists are increasing ia number. 
Here we have an attempt to illustrate “ the outstanding 
features of the English novel daring the period of its most 
noteworthy development.” The novelists studied in detail 
include Scott, Jane Austen. Thackeray, George Eliot, Steven¬ 
son, Mr. Kipling, and Mr. Zangwill. (Blackie. 2s. 6d.) 

The Early Married Life of Edited by 

Maria Josepha, Lady Stanley. Jane H. Adeame. 

Readers of The Girlhood of Maria Josepha Bolroyd will be 
glad to see this sumptuous record of the early married life of 
the same lady. Both she and her husband were brought up 
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among the makers of history. On the title-page of this new 
volume are printed these lines: 

The grace of God and a qniet life, 

A mind content and an honest wife, 

A good report and a friend in store— 

What need a man to wish for more ? 

(Longmans. 18s.) 


In addition to the above we have received: 

THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Dewhurst (E. M.), The Kin* and His Servants.(8tock) 5 0 

Forsyth (P. T.), Rome, Reform, and Reaction .(Hodder A Stoughton) 6,0 

Ramsay (W. M.), Historical Commentary on the Galatians 

(Hodder & Stoughton) 12/0 

Switzer (B. N.), The Mystery of the Ages .(Stock) 7/0 

Collingwood (M. 0.), " Lord. I Believe *• .(Wells Gardner) 2/0 

Charles (R. H.), A Critical History of the Doctrine of a Future Life 

(Black) 16/0 

Mason (A. J.), The Five Theological Orations of Gregory of Nazianzus 

(Cambridge University Press) 0/0 

POETRY. CRLTI0I8M, AND BELLES LETTRES. 

Blackburn (Vernon\ Bayreuth and Munich.(Sign of the Unicom) 

Wagner (H. Q.), The Dream of Oi sino .(Hodder Bros.) 

Bain i F. W. >, A Digit of the Moon.(Parker A Co.) net 6/0 

Arber (Edward), The Pope Anthology. 1701—17*4 a.d .(Frowde; 2/0 

Arber (Edward), The Dryden Anthology .(Frowde) 2/0 

Scot (A. F.), Lilith and Adam .(Burleigh) net 2/0 

Rose (A. N. Mount), Facts and Fancies .(Burleigh) net 2/0 

Ellis (Thomas E.), Gweithisn Morgan Llwyd o Wynedd 

(Jarvis A Foster) net 8/6 

Toynbee (Paget), La Commedia di Dante Alighieri .(Methuen) 6/0 

Tremenheere t8. G.), The Cynihia of Propertius. Done into Engl'sh 

Verse .(Macmillan) net i/0 

Gowing iMrs. A.), Boadicea ...(Kegan Paul) 3/0 

Fenollosa(M. McN), Out of the Neat .(Gay & Bird) 

Hall (Gertrnde), Age of Fairy Gold .(Gay & Bird) 

Whitelaw (Robert), The Eclogues of Vergil, Translated.(G. E Over) 

Wedmore (Frederick), On Books and Arts .(Hodder A Stoughton) 0/0 

Bennett (E. A ). Polite Farces .(Lamley A Co.) net 2/0 

Gregson (Mrs. A.), Poems ....(Deacon A Co.) 3/0 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Mercer (Alex. G). Notes of an Outlook on Life .(Bell A Sons) net 6/0 

Cobbe (Henry), Luton Church, Historical and Descriptive .. (Bell A Sods; 

Holmes (T. Rice), Caesar’s Conquest of Gaul.(Macmillan; net 21/0 

Montagu (Irving), Things 1 have Seen in War .(Chatto) 

Fisher (Joseph R.). Finland and the Tsars .(Arnold) 

M’Kendrick (J. G.), Hermann Ludwig Ferdinand von Helmholtz 

(Unwin) 3/0 

Hunt (William), The English Church: 597—1068 . (Macmillan) 

Sturt (Mrs. N. G.), Life of Charles Sturt. (Smith, Elder) 16/0 

Hadden (J. C.), Thomas Campbell .(Oliphant) 1/0 

A History of Northumberland. Vol. V.(Reid A Co.) 

Smith (G. Barnett). Heroes of the Nineteenth Century. Two Vols. 

(Pearson) each 6/0 

Undercurrents of Church L\fe in the Eighteenth Century .(Longmans) 6/0 

West (Sir A.). Recollections. 1832 to 1880 .(Smith, Elder) 21/0 

Budge (E. A. Wallis), Egyptian Ideas of the Future Life...(Kegan Paul) net 3/0 

Budge (E. A. Wallis), Egyptian Magic. (Kegan Paul) net 3/6 

Russell (Sir Edward), That Reminds Me.. (Unwin) net 12/0 

Bancroft (H. H.), The New Pacific.(Kegan Paul) lid) 

Broglie (Due de). Saint Ambrose ...(Duckworth) 3/0 

Giraud (V.), Pascal .(Librairle A. Fontemoign) 

Hapgood (N.), Daniel Webster .(Kegan Paul) net 2/0 

Howe (M. A. de W.) f Phillips Brooks.(Kegan Paul) net 2/6 

Barnes (James), David G. Farragut .(Kegan Paul) net 2/6 

Hale (E. E.), James Russell Lowell.(Kegan Paul) net 2/0 

Trent (W. P.), Robort E. Lee. (Kegan Paul) net 2/0 

St. John (Sir Spenser), Rajah Brooke.(Unwin) 6/0 

Leland (Charles Godfrey), The Unpublished Legends of Virgil.(8tock» i/0 

Ram (Mrs. Abel), Literary Reminiscences of Edouard Grenier .(Black) 6/0 

Dietrich (A ) and Wedmann (J. V.), Recollections of Johannes Brahms 

(Seeley & Co.) 6/0 

Hiatt (C.), Henry Irving..(Bell A Sons) 

Newnham-Davis (Lieut.-Col. N.), The Transvaal Under the Queen (Sands) 0/0 
The Antonine Wall .(Glasgow Archeological Society) 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Norway (Arthur H.), Highways and Byways in Yorkshire. Illustrated 

by Joseph Pennell .(Macmillan) 0/0 

Christian (F. W.), The Caroline Islands.(Methuen) net 12/6 

FitzGerald (E. A.). The Highest Andes .(Methuen) net 30/0 

Swettenham (Sir F. A.). The Real Malay.(Lane) 6/0 

Kollmann (Paul), The Victoria Nyanza .(Sonnenschein) 7/6 

Neve (Arthur), Picturesque Kashmir.(Sands) not 12/0 

SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Japp (A. H.), Our Common Cuckoo .(Burleigh) 0/0 

Rihot (Th.), The Esolution of General Ideas .(Kegan Paul) 6/0 

Huxley (T. H.), Scientific Memoirs. Vol. II.(Macmillan) net 30/0 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Ryland (F.), Pope’s Rape of the Lock.(Blackie) 1 

Lyster (A. G.), Mathematical Facts and Formula*.(Blackie) 0/9 

Grace (J. H.), Elements of Co-ordinate Geometry. Part II.(Clive) 4/0 

Miles (E. H.), How to Learn Philology .(Sonnenschein) net 6 0 

Zagel (F.), Schilling’s Spanish Grammar ..(Hodgson) 

Woodward (W. H.), A Short History of the Expansion of the British 
Empire, 1600-1870 .„.(Cambridge University Press) /0 


JUVENILE. 

Vcnnel (Rev. R.), Driven into the Ranks .fSunday School Union) 1/0 

Illustrated Senes of Forgotten Children’s Books: Daisy (1 $07 , The Cow¬ 
slip (1811), New Riddle Book < 1778) .(Leadenhall Press) each 10 

" Norman.” A Book of Elfin Rhymes .I Gay A Biro) 6 0 

Rhr.de Inglis , The Gimcrack Jingle.(Dean) 

Forrest (A. 8.). Pictures for Little Englanders .(Dean) 

St. Nicholas Chr>stmis Book .(Macmillan) 

Pethybridge (J. Levs The Boys of Barminster .(Wells Gardner) !/•> 

Gillett (D ra), lisa, the Windchild.(.Wells Gardner I d 

Grabame ■ Kenneth). The Golden Age .(Lane; net 0/0 

Wright (Mabel O.), Wnbeno, the Magician .(Macmillan) 6/0 

McManus (Blanche), Told iu the Twilight...(Pearson) 2/0 

Discontented Susan ... (Downey A Co.) 3/6 

Greedy Frederick ... (Downey A Co.) 3/6 

Mother Duck e Children ..(Heinemann) 

Minssen (B.),A Book of French Song for the Young .(Dent) 

A Nobody's Scrap Book .(Wells Gardener) 3/6 

Hutchinson (Rev. H. N ), Primeval Scenes..(Lamleyi 6/0 

Jacobs (Joseph), Tales from Boccacio...(Allen) net 7/0 

Moore (H. K.), The Child’s Song and Game Book.. (Sonnenschein) net 3/6 

Bsker (R 8.), The Boy’s Book of Inventions .(Harper A Bros.) 

Smellie (A.), Torch-Bearers of Faith ...(Melrose) ?/G 

Finneirore (J.*, Fairy 8toriee from the Little Mountain .(Melrose) 

Young (C.), The Wild Pigs. (Sonnenschein) 3/0 

Adderley (James), Talitha Omni.(Wells Gardner; 

Mundell (Prank), Stories of Travel Adventure .(8unday School Union) 

Capes (M. H. M.), A Lucky Sovereign .(Sunday School Union) 

Cute < W. E.). Child Voices .(Melrose) net S/6 

Grsyl (Druid), Nonsense Numbers and Jocular Jingles ...(Greening & Co.; 

Munroe (Kirk), Forward March.(Harper A Bros ) 

Sharp (Evelyn), The Of er Side of the Sun .(Lane) Q/0 

Herford (Oliver), A Child s Primer of Natural History .. . (Lane) 4/0 

Wonderful Willie, and What Be and Tommy Did to Spain . .(Richards) 0/0 

Ttco Well-Worn 8hoe Stories ....(8ands) 

Alden (Mrs. G. R.), Three Times Three.(Nisbet; 1/0 

Garstin (N.) The Suitors of Aprille. (Lane) 2/0 

Culvert (Edith), The Realm of Fairyland.. (Mathews; 1/6 

Horton (Alice M.), An Alphabet with Rhymes and Pictures.(Mathews) 1/4 

Morris (Alice Talwin), Th » Elephants' Apology. (Blackie) 

O’Bvrne (W. Larcan), A Land of Heroes . (Blackie) 2/4 

Bralne (Sheila E.), The Princess of Hearts .(Blackie) 

Jack of All Trades .(Lane) 3/0 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Gautier (Th6ophile), A Domestic Menagerie.(Stock) 3/6 

Williams (Watkin W.>, Ro*ources and Responsibilities ...(Wells Gardner) 6/0 

Dallmeyer(T. R.), Telephotography . (Heinemann) 

Grego (Joseph), Piet ;rial Pickwickiana .(Chapman A Hall) 

Muir (M. M. P), The 8tory of the Wanderings of Atoms.(Newnes) 1/0 

Transvaal War Atlas . (Nelson) net l/o 

The Studio. Vol. XVII. {.Studio Offices) 

Leland (C. G.), Wood-Carving for Beginners. net 0/J 

Behind, the Veil ..(Gay A Bird) • 

Ovpid's Pupils: Recollections of» Parish Clerk .(Pearson) 3/0 

O’Moore (McC.), Tips for Travellers .(Stock) 

Shaylor (Joseph), Sauntering* in Bookland . (Wells Gardner) 3/0 

Ranschenbusch-Clough (Emma), While Sewing Sandals ; or, Tales of a 

Teluga Pariah Tribe. .(Hodder A Stoughton) 0/0 

Hasluck (P. N.), Building Model Boats .(Cassell) l/o 

Hopkins (Ellice), The Power of Womanhood . (Wells Gardner) 3/rt 

Lovibond (Lucas), The Married Man’s Mentor.(Burleigh) 2/0 

Shalders (Rev. E. W.) t The Bivouac of Life .(Sunday School Union; 2/0 

Chapman (S. J.), History of Trade Between ihe United Kingdom and the 

United States ..(Sonnenschein ) 2/0 

Gibson (C. D.), The Education of Mr. Pipp ... .(Lane; 21/«> 

Knoll vs (Beatrice), The Gentle Art of Good Talking.(Bowden; 1/0 

The Art Journal , 1599 .(Virtue A Co.) 21/ * 

Fifty Years in Art .(Virtue A Co.) 21/0 

The Yearly Supreme Court Practice , 1900.(Bufcterworth) 

NEW EDITIONS, 

Wright (Mabel 0.), Tommy-Anne and the Three Hearts.(Macmillan) 0/0 

Bunyan (John), Life and Death of Mr. Badman.(Heinemann) 

Law (W.), A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life .(Methuen) 2/0 

Meynell (Alice), The Flower of the Mind.(Richards) net 3/0 

Mijatovich (Elodie L.), Serbian Folk-Lore .(Columbns Printing Co.i 5/0 

Earle (John), Microcosmographie.(Dei.u net 1/0 

Press (Muriel A. C.), Laxdsela Saga.(Dent) net 1/0 

Ball (Sir Robert S.), 8tar-Land.(Cassell) 

Soames (Laura), Introduction to the English, French, and German 

Phonetics . (Sonnenschein) 6/0 

Ospovat (Henry), Poems by Matthew Arnold .(Lane) O/O 

Bryce (James), Impressions of South Africa.;.(Macmillan) 6,0 

Whyte-Melville (G. J.), Satanella..(Ward, Lock) 3/4 

Rossetti (D. G.). The New Life (La Vita Nuova) of Dante. Translated by 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti .(Ellis A Elvey) net 2/0 

Moulton (Ruth G), The Literary Study of the Bible ..(Isbister) 10/6 

Lamb (Charles), Essays of Elia. Illustrated by Charles E. Brock ...(Dent) 


Lamb (Charles), Essays of Elia. Illustrated by Charles E. Brock ...(Dent) 

New Noveli are acknowledged elsewhere. 

Special cloth cases for binding the half-yearly volume of 
the Academy can be supplied for 1*. each. The price of the 
bound half-yearly volume is 8*. 9 d. Communications should be 
addressed to the Publisher, 43, Chancery-lane. 

The Old Series of THE ACADEMY , which 
ended on October Is/, completed a volume. 
The Index can be obtained gratis on applica¬ 
tion to the Publisher , 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 

THE SECOND EDITION 18 NOW READY. 

THE LETTERS of ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Selected and Edited, with Notes and Introductions, 

by SIDNEY COLVIN. With 2 Portrait* in Pnotogravnre. Demy 8vo, 2 vols., 25a.net. Uniform with The Edinburgh Edition of R. L. Stevkrron. 

THE LIFE and LETTERS of SIR JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, President of the Royal Academy. By 

his Son, J. G. MILLAIS. With over 300 Illustrations, of which 9 are in Photogravure. 2 vols., royal 8vo, 32s. net. A Prospectus on application. 

THE HIGHEST ANDES. By E. A. FitzGerald. With 61 Illustrations, 13 of which are in Photogravure, 

and 3 large Mad*. Royal Svo, 30s. net. Also a Small Edition on Hand-made Paper, limited to 60 Copies, 4to, £5 6s. 

A narrative of the highest climb yet accomplished. The illustrations have been reproduced with the greatest care, and the book, in addition to its adventurous 
Interest, contains appendices of great scientific value. It alsT contains a very elaborate map and a panorama. A Prospectus on application. 

CHRISTIAN MYSTICISM. The Bampton Lectures for 1899. By W. R Inge, M A., Fellow and Tutor of 

Hertford College, Oxford. Demy 8vo. 12s. fid. net. 

A complete survey of the subject from 8t. John and St. Paul to mod rn times, covering the Christian Platonists, Augustine, the Devotional Mystics, the 
Media'val Mystics, and the Nature Mvstijs and Symbolists, including Bdhme an t Wordsworth. 

THOUGHTS on HUNTING. By Peter Beckford. With an Introduction and Notes by J. Otho Paget. 

and with H Drawings by (1. H. Jallnnd, find other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10a. fid. 

This edition of one of the most famous classics of sport contains an introduction and many footnotes by Mr. Paget, and is thus brought up to the standard of 
modern kcowledge. 

THE CAROLINE ISLANDS. By F. W. Christian. With many Illustrations and Maps. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d net. 

Th s book contans a history and complete description of these islands—their physical features, fauna, flora; the habits, and the religious beliefs of the inhabitants. 

A NEW RIDE to KHIVA. By R. L. Jefferson. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s 

T ie Account of an adventurous ride on a bicycle through Russia and the deserts of Asia to Khiva. 

THREE YEARS in SAVAGE AFRICA By Lionel Decle. With 100 Illustrations and 5 Maps. Cheaper 

Edition Demy 8vo, 10s. fid. net 

ADVANCED AUSTRALIA By W. J. Galloway, MP. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

A short History of Australia on the eve of Federation. 

HAMLET. Edited by Edward Dowden Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The First Volume of a New and Elaborate Edition of Shakespeare, with Notes, Textual and Explanatory. 

LA C0MMEDIA di DANTE ALIGHIERI Edited by Paget Toynbee, M.A Crown 8vo, 6s.; demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

This edition of the Italian text of the Divine Comedy, founded on Witte’s minor edition, carefully revised, is issued in commemoration of the sixth centenary 
of Dante's journey through the three kingdoms of the other world. [Mktiiukb’s Standabl. Library. 

THE WORKMANSHIP of the PRAYER BOOK: its Literary and Liturgical Aspects By J Dowden, D D., 

Lord Bishop of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, 3s. fid. [Tni Chcrcmmah’k Library. 

Toia volume, avoi ling questions of controversy, exhibits the litargical aims and literary methods of the authors of the Praye--Book. 

A BIBLICAL INTRODUCTION. By W. H Bennett, M.A., and W. F. Adeney, M.A Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

This volume furnishes students with the latest results in Biblical criticism, arranged methodically. E&oh book is treated separately as to date, authorship, Ac. 

THE EPISTLE of ST. PAUL to the GALATIANS. Explained by A. W. Robinson, B.D., Vicar of All 

Hallows, Barking. Foap. 8vo, Is. 6d. net; 1 Bather, 2s. 6d. net. [The Caoicnun's Burns. 

E0CLESIA8TES. Explained by A W. Streane, D D. Fcap. 8vo, Is. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 

[The Chcechiciic's Bible. 

A SERIOUS CALL to a DEVOUT and HOLY LIFE. By William Law. Edited, with an Introduction, 

by C. BIGG, D.D., late Student of Christ Church. Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s.; leather, 2s. fid. net. [Thx Library of Devotion. 

This is a reprint, word for word and line for line, of the Editio Princeps. 

TOMMY SMITH’S ANIMALS. By Edmund Selous. Illustrated by G. W. Ord. Fcap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 

A little book designed to teach childien respect and reverence for animals. 

THE CROOK of GOLD. Fairy Stories told by S. Baring-Goold. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

ULYSSES; or, De Rongemont of Troy. Described and Depicted by A H. Milne. Small 4to, 3s. 6d. 

The Adventures of Ulysses, told in humorous verse and pictures. 


THE NOVELS OF OHARLE8 DIOKEN8 ,—Crown 8vo, each volume, cloth, 3s. net; leather, 4s. net. 

Messrs. METH UEN have ir. preparation an edition of those novels of Charles Dickens which have now passed out of copyright. Mr. George Gissing has written 
an Introduction to each of the books, and a very attractive feature of this elition will be the illustrations of the old houses, inns, and buildings, which Dickens 
described. Mr. F. G. Kitton has written a series of topographical and general notes. THE FIRST VOLUMES ARE : 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With Illustrations by E. H. New. 2 vols. [Next week. 

THE LITTLE LIBRARY. —Pott 8vo, each volume doth, Is. fid. net; leather, 2s. fid. net. 

MAUD, and other Poems. By Alfred, Lord Tennyson. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Elizabeth 

WORDSWORTH. With a Frontispiece in Photogravure. [Next week. 

THE PRINCESS. By Alfred, Lord Tennyson. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Elizabeth Words- 

WORTH. With a Portrait in Photogravure. 

VANITY FAIR. By W. M. Thackeray. With an Introduction by S. Gwynn. With Frontispieces in 

_Photogravure. 3 vols._ 


FICTION. 

THE HUMAN INTEREST. By Violet Hunt, Author of " A Hard Woman,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

" Clever observation and unfailing wit.”— Academy. “ The dialogue is clever and vivacious.”— Athencsum. 

“ A clever, capable sketch, written entertainingly and with a graphic pen.”— Daily Telegraph. 

THE CROWN of LIFE. By George Gissing, Author of “ Demos,” “ The Town Traveller,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ Mr. Gissing is at his best.”— Academy. “ A fine novel.”— Outlook. 

PABO the PRIEST. By S. Baring-Gould, Author of “ Mehalah,” &c. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

** The story is of genuine interest.”— Scotsman. u The scenes are vividly described and the characters well drawn Journal of Education. 

ONE HOUR and the NEXT. By the Duchess of Sutherland. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition now ready. 

•'It possesses marked qualities, descriptive and imaginative.”— Morning Poet. “ It is a composition of high literary merit.”— Leedi Mercury. 

“ We cannot refrain from recommending this book to all sorts and conditions of people.”— Daily Telegraph. 

“ The work of a refined, thoughtful, and cultivated mind.”— British Weekly. “ Passionate, vivid, dramatic.”— Literature. 

As a piece of literary work this book stands high. It is written by one wno has drawn some deep breaths of the Divine afflatus.”— M.A.P. 


MESSRS. METHUEN'S NEW BOOK GAZETTE and CATALOGUE sent to any address. 

METHUEN & CO., 36, Essex Street, London, W.Q. 


Digitized by LnOOQle 
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THE ORE A TEST and M08T 80H0LARLY WORK on the HISTORY of the AN 01 ENT WORLD. 

PROFESSOR MASPERO’S 

HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT PEOPLES OF THE CLASSIC EAST 

IS NOW COMPUKTE, EMBRACING THREE VOLUMES UNDER THE FOLLOWING TITLES 

THE DAWN of CIVILIZATION (EGYPT and CHALDjEA). New and Revised Edition. 

By Professor MA8PKRO. Edited by the Rev. Professor SAYCE. Translated by M. L. McCLURE. With Map and over 470 Illustrations, including 
3 Coloured Plates. Demy 4to (approximately), cloth, bevelled boards, 24s. ; half-morocoo (bonnd by Riviere), 43s. 

Professor Maspero, by using the result of the most recent researches in Egypt and Mesopotamia, has brought this new edition up to the latest date. 

THE STRUGGLE of the NATIONS (EGYPT. SYRIA, and ASSYRIA). By Professor 

MASPERO. Edited by the Rev. Professor SAYCE. Translated by M. L. McCLURE. With Maps, 3 Coloured Plrtes, and over 4X) Illustrations. Demy 
4to (approximately), cloth, bevelled boards, 25s.; half-morocco (bound by Riviere), 80s. 

“ The translation by M. L. McClure is in both cases excellent. Professor Maspero’s presentation of the new learning is at once eminently popular and 
attraoti ve.TV met. 

“ The author has throughout attempted to reproduce for us the daily life of the various peoples of whom be treats, and in this he has succeeded admirably.” 

Academy. 

THE PASSING of the EMPIRES 850 BC. to 330 BO. By Professor Maspero. 

Edited by the Rev. Professor SAYCE. Translated by M. L. McCLUBK. With Maps, 3 Coloured Plates, and numerous Illustrations. Demy 4fco (approxi¬ 
mately), cloth, bevelled boards, 25s.; ha'f-morocco (bound by Riviere«. 50s 

[This volume brings down the history of Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, Persia, Media, Ac., to the Conquests of Alexander the Great. Among other things of 
interest to Bible Students, it deals with the circumstances attending the Captivities of Israel and Judah, and throws much light on the historic references in the 
Prophets.] 

This monumental work is and must remain for some time to come the most comprehensive and trustworthy account of the ancient Eastern world- 


THE HOLY GOSPELS. 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS FROM THE OLD MASTERS OF THE FOURTEENTH, FIFTEENTH, AND SIXTEENTH CENTURIES. 

More than three hundred works, dealing exclusively with the events of our Lord’s life, have been choeen from among the greatest examples of the Italian 
German* Flemish, and French Schools for the subject of these Illustrations. Toese Pictures, distributed as they are amonest the Churches and Galleries of the 
civilised world, are here for the first time collected together and presented in proximity to the Sacred Narrative which they were intended to illustrate. Notes 
dealing with the Pictures from the artistic standpoint are contributed by M. EUGENE MUNTZ, Member of the French Institute. The Publication includes also a 
Chronological and Biographical Table of the Painters whoe ^ Works are reproduced and a Classified List of the Engravings. The Work contains 384 pages (imperial 
4to) and over 350 Illustrations, 48 of these being separate Plates printed in two tints. Half-bound, paste-grain icau, 47s. 6cL ; whole bound, paste-grain roan, 53s. 


MATTER, ETHER, and MOTION. The Factor* and Relations of Physical Science. By 

A. E. DO LB BAR, Ph.D., Professor of Physics, Tuft's College, U.8.A. English Edition edited by Professor ALFRED LODGE. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 6s. 

44 Every page shows that the author is alive to the far-reaching consequences and implications of modern science. Professor Dolbear’n pages are eminently read¬ 
able, and his presentation of the philosophy of modern physics is lucid, interesting, exhaustive, and for the most part convincing.*'— Literature, Nov. 4, 1809. 


EARLY CHURCH CLASSICS.—BISHOP SARA- 

PION*8 PRAYER-BOOK. An Egyptian Pontifical, about a.d. 350. Trans¬ 
lated from the Edition of Dr. G. WOBBBRMIN, with Introduction aud 
Notee. By the Bight Rev. JOHN WORD8WORTH, D.D., Bishop of 
Salisbury. Small poet 8vo, cloth boards. Is. fid. 

EARLY CHURCH CLASSICS —THE EPISTLE of 

BT. CLEMENT, Bishop of Boms. By the Bor. JOHN A. F. 6BEGG. 
Small poet 8vo, cloth boards, Is. 

THE PRAYER-BOOK PSALTER for CHURCH 

and SCHOOL. With Renderings of Difficult Passages from the Revised 
Version, and Short Explanations. By the Bev. ARTHUR CARR, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 

A FIRST BOOK on the BIBLE. By the late 

Rev. Canon GABNIEB. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 

THE FATHERS for ENGLISH READERS.— 

CLEMENT of ALEXANDRIA. By the Rev. F. R. MONTGOMERY 
HITCHCOCK, B.D. Fc&p. 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 

•# # Sixteen others have already appeared in this Series. 

THE PRIVATE DEVOTIONS of LANCELOT 

ANDREWES, Bishop cf Winchester. Newly done into English from the 
recently discovered Autograph given by Andrewes to Laud. By the Rev. 
Canon P. G. MEDD, M.A. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, is. 

MEDIAEVAL CHURCH HISTORY, A SKETCH of. 

By the Ven. S. CHKRTHAM, D.D., Archdeacon of Rochester. Fcap. 8vo, 
cloth boards, Is. fid. 

CONFIRMATION and COMMUNION; or, the 

Royal Priesthood and its Offering. Being Instructions given before and 
after Confirmation. By the Rev. G. H. WHITAKER, M.A. Fcap. 8vo, 
cloth boards. Is. 

HISTORIC CANTERBURY. By the Rev. T. 

NORMAN ROWS ELL. Small post 8vo, limp cloth, fid. 


THE CHURCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

These Publications are issued under the auspices of the Church Historical 
Society , of which the President is the Right Rev. M. Creighton , D.D ., 
Bishop of London. 

XL. THE CANONS of 1571 in ENGLISH and 

LATIN. With Notes by the Bev. WILLIAM E. COLLINS, M.A. Small 
post 8vo, paper coyer, fid. 

LVin. QUEEN ELIZABETHS DEFENCE of her 

PROCEEDINGS in CHURCH and STATE. With an Introductory Essay 
on the Northern Rebellion. By the Rev. WILLIAM E. COLLINS, M.A. 
Demy 8vo, paper cover, fid. 

•** A Complete List of the Church Historical Society’s Publications may 
be had on application. 


1 BRITISH BIRDS, SKETCH-BOOK of. By R 

BOWDLER SHARPE, LL.D., F.L.S. 272 pp., crown 4to, with Coloured 
Illustrations by A. F. and C. Lydon, cloth boards, 14s. 

** Briefly, he has produced a most interesting and informing book, which has 
j been admirably illustrated ."—Ouardian. 

I THE HISTORY of INDIA From the Earliest 

i Times to the Present Day. Bv Captain L. J. TROTTER,. Revised 

Edition, brought up to date. With Map and numerous Illustrations. 

| Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 

THE ROMANCE of SGIENOE.-OUR SECRET 

| FBIENDS And FOES. By PERCY FARADAY FBANKLAND, Ph.D., 

B.Sc. (Lond.), P.R.S. Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with 
several Illustrations. Small post Svo, cloth boards, 3s. 

V Eleven other Volumes have already appeared in this Series. 

List on application. 

NON - 0HRI8TIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS.— 

BUDDHISM: being a Sketch of the Life and Teachings of Gautama, the 
Buddha. By T. W. RHYS DAVIDS, Ph.D., LL.D. New and Revised 
Edition. With Map. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. fid. 


VERSES. By Christina G. Rossetti. Reprinted 

from 44 Called to be 8aints,” 4 ‘ Time Flies,” and 44 The Face of the Deep.” 
Small post 8vo, printed in red and black, on Hand-made paper, buckram, 
top edge gilt, 3s. Gd.; limp roan, 6s.; limp morocoo, 7s. fid. 

i HISTORICAL CHURCH ATLAS. Illustrating the 

History of Eastern and Western Christendom until the Reformation, and 
that of the Anglican Communion until the Present Day. By EDMUND 
McCLURE, M.A. Containing 18 Coloured Maps, besides some 50 Sketch 
Maps in the Text, lto, cloth boards, leather back, 16s. 

44 Both the readers of ancient Church history and of modern missionary 
records will find abundant materials in it for their assistance.”— Guardian. 

44 A great deal of labour and sound scholarship has gone to the making of 
this atlas.”— Academy. 


j 


ARUNDEL SOCIETY’S PUBLICATIONS. 


The Socioty for Promoting Christian Knowledge have on sale the Publica¬ 
tions of the Arundel Society. The stock includes a large selection of superb 
reproductions in Colours and Monochrome of Masterpieces by 


GIOTTO 
MASACCIO 
FRA ANGELICO 
BOTTICELLI 


GHIRLANDAIO 
PERUGINO 
MICHAEL ANGELO 
RAFFAELLB 


VAN EYCK 

MEMLINC 

DURKR 


And numerous other great Artists. 

Hitherto these Publications have, on account of their price, been beyond the 
reach of persons of moderate means ; many are now offered at much redaced 
prices. The stock is quickly approaching exhaustion, and these pictures, when 
out of print, are sure to increase in value. 

With but few exceptions, those pictures deal with religious subjects. 

A Catalogue may be had on application. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 

London: Northumberland Avenue, W.C. ; 43, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. Brighton: 129, North Street. 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S NEW LIST. 


PROF. W. M. RAMIAY 8 NEW WORK. 

A HISTORICAL COMMENTARY on 

ST. PAUL'S EPI8TI.E TO TH< « VLATIAV*. By W. M RxMlAY, 
M.A., 1.1.,I) , D.C.L., Pro'csnor in Aberdeen University, Hon. Fellow of 
Exeter and Lincoln Colleges, Oxford. Hvo, doth, 12s. 

BY THE SAVE AUTHOR. 

WAS CHRIST BORN at BETHLE- 

HEM ? A Study in the Credibility of St. Lake. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo, cloth, fls. 

** The work is characterised by great earnestness as well as abiltv, while the 
learning which it displavs «h such as may be expected from one who haa l»ng 
made the topics di«cussed matters of special study, for the p"rsuit of which he 
haa also had apecial opportunities .’*—Sot $ man. 

ST. PAUL the TRAVELLER and the 

ROMAN CITIZEN. Fourth Edition. With New Prefa-e. 8™, cloth, 
with Map, 10a. fld. 

44 Professor Ramsay brings not only hia own great experience as a traveller 
and arch«*ologist, but the resources of an ingenious mind and a lively style. 
The book is, like everything Professor Ramsay does, extraordinarily alive. It 
shows everywhere personal learning, personal impression ; it has the sharp 
touch of the traveller and the eye-witness.” - The Times. 

THE CHURCH in the ROMAN 

EMPIRE. Fifth Edition. With Maps and Illustrations. 8vo, cloth, 12a. 

“This volnme is the most important contribution tithe study of early Church 
history which has been published in this country since the great work of 
Bishop Lightfoot on the Apostolic Fathers. It is, too, unless our memory fails 
us, without a rival in any foreign country. Guardian. 

THE LATE PROFESSOR HENRY DRUMMOND. 

THE NEW EVANGELISM, and 

other Addressee. By the late HENRY DRUVVOND, Author of 
44 Natural Law in the Spiritual World,” Ac. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, is. 

THE IDEAL LIFE and other UN- 

PUBLISHED ADDRESSES. By the late HENRY DRUMMOND. With 
Introductory Sketches by W. ROBERTSON NICOLL and IAN 
MACLABKN. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. Fourth Edition, completing 30,000. 
“ The great principles and main facts of the Christian religion seem not only 
more attractive, but more real and m ire reasonable, while he speaks of them ; 
aud one recognises and owns the persuasiveness which characterised his 
speaking. Whether these addresses find the reception of hia earlier books or 
not, they are likely to make a profounder and more enduring impression.” 

Dr. Mabcus Dons. 

THE LIFE of HENRY DRUMMOND, 

F.R.8.E. By GEORGE ADAH SMITH, D.D., LL.D., Frofewor of 
Hebrew ana Old Testament Exegesis, Free Church College, Glasgow. 
Fourth Edition, completing 20,000. With Portraits, cloth, 7s. fld. 

M A very largo andience may safely be predicted for this biography. The 

work is well doLo.A more devout life has rarely been portrayed, a cleaner 

soul has not often been unveiled.”— Spectator. 

PROFES80R A. B. BRUCB’8 GIFFORD LECTURE. 

THE MORAL ORDER of the WORLD 

IN ANCIENT ANDMODERNTH'tUGHT. The Gifford Lectures for 1888. 
By the late ALEX. BALMAIN BRUCE, D.D., Professor of Apologetics 
and New Testament Exegesis in the Free Church College, Glasgow. 
Crown Hvo, clotb, 7s. fld. 

“The whole study is rich in origin*1 suggestion.”— Spectator. 

THE PROVIDENTIAL ORDER of 

THE WORLD. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7a fld. 

“ The lectures are excellent literature, and will add to the reputation he 
already enjoys as a scholar and theologian.”— Scotsman. 

“We can cordially thank Professor Bruce for what deserves to be called a 
noble book.”— Glasgow Herald . 

WITH OPEN FACE; or Jesus Mir- 

rored in Matthew, Mark, and Lake. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, gilt 
top, As. 

“ A very delightful volume. Fresh aspects of old truths, fresh light on old 
texts, almost innumerable, and it makes yon read it; makes yon think.” 

Expository Times. 

CHRISTIAN CHARACTER as a 

SOCIAL POWER. By the Rev. JOHN SMITH, D.D., Broughton Place 
Church, Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, cloth 8s. fld. 

THE PRINT of the NAILS. By the 

Rev. T. H. DARLOW, M. A. A New Volume “ Little Books on Religion ” 
Series. Cloth elegant. Is. fld. 

STRENGTH and BEAUTY. By the 

Rev. J. R. MILLER, D.D. A New Volume of the “Silent Times” Series. 
In cloth, white and gold, gilt top, 3s. fld. 

UNTO the HILLS. Dr. J. R. Miller’s 

New Xmas Booklet. With Wrapper printed in Colours, and Illustrations 
by G. H. EDWARDS. Price Is. 


DB. STALKER’S NEW WORK. 

THE CHRISTOLOGY of JESUS. 

Being His TeachingconcerningHimsel'acconPngtothe *.vnop icOrsnel-*. 
The Cunningham Lectures for 18U9. By t‘.ie Rev. JAMES STALaB i, 
M.A., D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, fls. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

THE TRIAL and DEATH of JESUS 

CHRIST: a Devotional History of our Loid’s Pa«sion. Ninth Thousand. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, fls. 

IMAGO CHRISTI: the Example of 

JESUS CHRIST. Thirtieth Thoisand. C^ow\8vo, cloth, fls Presen*a- 
tlon Edition, handsomely bound in padded leather, ne'-, 7». fld. 

THE PREACHER and his MODELS. 

Yale Lectures on Pr.*a :hing, 1801. Pecond Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, fls. 
DR. MATHBS *N’S L1FM OF CHRTST. 

STUDIES of the PORTRAIT of 

CHRIST. By the Rev. GEORGE MATHE*0*, M.A., D.D.. Author of 
“ Sidelights r rom Patmoj,” Ac. Third Kditi -n Crown 8vo cloth, fls. 

“ The who’e book, indeed, has a q iality which we can only ca'l 4 splendour * M 

Glasgow Herald. 

“ Dr. Matheson writes with distinction and out of experience, and the charm 
of such a onion is well nigh resistless to those who can claim any oul ure of 
head and of heart.”—Leeds Mercury. 

DR. PARKER’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

A PREACHER’S LIFE. An Auto- 

biography and an Albnm. By JOSEPH PARKER, D.D , Minister of the 
City Temple, London. With Portraits and Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, fls. 

•• It is a book of uncommon interest, and, in those portio s which relate to its 
author’s later life, one of heart-moving psthos.”— Christian Wo*ld. 

“To many this volnme will prove a book of deep interest.”— Academy. 

“ The book has the magic of the writer’s personality ”— Outlook. 

ROSALINE MA8S0N’S NEW NOVEL. 

THE TRANSGRESSORS. By Rosa- 

LINE MASSON. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6«. 

DAVID LYALL’S NEW WORK. 

THE TWO MISS JEFFREYS By 

DAVID LYALL, Antlor of “The Land o’ the Leal,’* Ao. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, fts. 

“Full of tender and humorous delineation of Scottish life which has marked 
David Lyall’s other books .”—A cademy. 

“ The book is sore of its soocess as a talented work in a popular branch of 
Action.”— Scotiman. 

FREDERICK WEDMORB’S NEW WORK. 

ON BOOKS and ARTS. By Frederick 

WBDMORE. Crown 8vo, cloth, fls. 

44 A body of art criticism in the true sense, based upon knowledge wide and 
deep, and informed by sympathy and insight.”— Ulobe. 

44 Written with ease and distinction.”—Leads Mercury. 

REMINISCENCES OF DICKENS, THACKERAY, GEORGE ELIOT, Ac. 

MY LITERARY LIFE. By Mrs. 

LYNN LINTON. With a Preface by Beatrice Harraden. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 3s. fld. 

44 There is a good deal that is interesting in this book about Dickens and 
Thackeray.”— Glasgow Evening Times. 

W. J. DAWSON’S NEW WORK. 

THE MAKERS of MODERN PROSE. 

A Handbook to the Prose Writers of the 19th Century. By W. J, 
DAWSON. Crown 8vo, cloth, fls. 

“ Mr. Dawson’s observations are generally sound and sensible, and his book 
is an interesting one.”— Daily News. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

THE MAKERS of MODERN 

POETRY. A Handbook to the Poetioal Writers of the 19th Century, 
A New Enlarged Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, fls. 

BY WEEPING CROSS. A Story by 

Lady LAURA RIDDING. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. fld. 

“ It is a rare pleasure, even in these days of undeniable general literary ex¬ 
cellence, to read a story which declares itself as at onoe exquisite and strong.” 

ROME, REFORM, and REACTION. 

By the Rev. PETER TAYLOR FORSYTH, D.D., of Cambridge, Author 
or “ The Holy Father and the Living Christ,” Ac. Crown 8vo, cloth, fls. 

ROSES. By Amy Le Feuvre, Author 

of “ Probable Sons,** 44 His Big Opportunity,” Ac. With Four Illustra¬ 
tions by Sydney Cowell. Small 8vo, clotb, 2s. 

A BOOK of FAMILY WORSHIP. 

Scripture Passages and Prayers for Every Day in the Year. Edited by 
W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, price fls. 

THE EVENING and the MORNING. 

By the Rev. ARMSTRONG BLACK. Crown 8vo, cloth, Is. fld. 


London : HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Patebnosteb Row, E.C. 
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LADY LINDSAY'S NEW POEM. 

NOW REANT AT AIL BOOKSELLERS'. 


Hem Wm. Blackwood & Sons’ 


Fcap. 8 vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 8 J. net. 

THE APOSTLE OF THE 
ARDENNES. 

By LADY LINDSAY, 

Author of " The King's Last Vigil,” “ The Flower Seller,” Ac, 

"A genuine poet. With what lofty purity ol thought, what beauti¬ 
ful and intimato feeling, and what unfailing poetio instinct Lady 
Lindsay entors into all these phases and makes them a perfect whole 
we cannot hope to show.”— Pall Mali Gazette. 

THE APOSTLE OP THE ARDENNES. 

By LADY LINDSAY. 

Fcap. 8 yo, 8 s. 6 d. net. 

. " Few poems of equal length and beauty have been produced by 
living writers, and Lady Lindsay must be warmly congratulated on 
the success of her labour of love.” —Horning Poet. 

THE APOSTLE OP THE ARDENNES. 

By LADY LINDSAY. 

Fcap. 8 vo, 8 s. 6 d. net. 

“From the first page to the last an actual, living pieoe of poetry. 
It gives its author a definite place among contemporary makers of 
poetry, and that place a worthy and distinguished one.” 

__ St. Jam.ee's Gazette. 

THE APOSTLE OP THE ARDENNES. 

By LADY LINDSAY. 

Fcap. 8 vo, 8 s. 6 d. not. 

“ Lady Lindsay has written a really beautiful poem, a poem full of 

delicate dercription and interspersed wth delightful lyrics.It 

should heighten her reputation and widen her audience.”— Obeerver. 

THE APOSTLE OP THE ARDENNES. 

By LADY LINDSAY. 

Fcap. 8 vo, 8 s. Gd. net. 

“In ‘The Apostle of the Ardennes’ one of the most accomplished 
of our living writers was written a beautiful poem.”— Lady'e Pictorial. 

THE AP03TLE OP THE ARDENNES. 

By LADY LINDSAY. - 
Fcap. 8 vo, 3s. 6 d. net. 

“ Lady Lindsay has brought out the noble and beautiful features of 
her story with true poetic insight, and her many pictures of woodland 
life have a sin 6 ular charm and vividness.”— Dublin Daily Express. 

THE APOSTLE OP THE ARDENNES. 

By LADY LINDSAY. 

Fcap. 8 vo, 8 s. 6 d. net. 

• “Instinct with vividness of the imagination, fluent play of fancy, 
subtle little touches, and a curious blend of delicacy and firmness. 

.Full of beauty as a finely cut diamond is full of fire.” 

_ Newcastle Chronicle. 

THE APOSTLE OF THE ARDENNES. 

By LADY LINDSAY. 

Fcap. 8 vo, 8 s. 6 d. net. 

“ By this poem Lady Lindsay attains a rank among the poets of our 
time high and indisputable.......The poem deserves grave appreciation 

and the tribute of keen emotion, for its qualities are very rare.” 

_ World. 

THE APOSTLE OF THE ARDENNES. 

By LADY LINDSAY. 

Fcap. 8 vo, 3s. 6 d. net. 

“Worthy of Lady Lindsay’s high reputation, which it will tend to 

enhance.The verse is chaste, melodious, and stately.” 

__ Yorkshire Herald. 

THE APOSTLE OF THE ARDENNES. 

By LADY LINDSAY. 

Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6 d. net. 

“There ii much real poetry in the volume.”— Outlook. 

London : KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNEK A CO., Ltd. 
Paternoster House, Charing Cross, W.C. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


LUCIAN’S WONDERLAND. Being a Trans- 

latiou of the " Vera Riatoria,” By ST. J. B. WYNNE WILLSON, M,A, 
With numerous Illustrations by A. Payne Garnett. Foap, 4to, hand, 
somely bound in art vellum, gilt edges, 10s. Qd. 

PRAYERS from the POETS, A Calendar 

of Devotion. Edited by LAU RIE MAGNUS, M. A., Author of " A Primer 
of Wordsworth,” &o.; and CECIL HE ADLAM, B. A., Author of Prayers 
of the Saints,” ” The Story of Nuremberg,” Ac. With specially designed 
Title-Da^e. and tastefully bound. Foap. 8vo, 6s. 


SONGS of the GLENS of ANTRIM. By 

MOIRA O’NEIL j. Crown 8vo, in artistic binding, gilt top, 3s. 64, 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND LETTERS OF 

MRS. M. 0. w. OLIPHANT. Arranged 

and Edited by Mrs. HARRY COGHILL. With Two Portraits. Third 
Edi ion. Revised. Seoond Impression. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

SILAS MARNER. By George Eliot. New 

Edition, with 30 Illustrations by Reginald Birch. Handsomely bound, 
gilt edges. Crown Svo, 6s. 

IN INDIA. By G. W. Steevens, Author of 

«' With Kitohsner to Khartum,” “With the Conquering Turk,” "The 
Land of the Dollar," “ Egypt in 1898,” Ac,, Ac. Third Edition. With a 
Map Crown Svo, 6s, 

A SKETCH of the NATURAL HISTORY 

(VERTEBRATES) OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS. By F. G. AFLALO. 
F.R.G.8., F.Z.S., Anthor of “A Sketoh of the Natural History of 
Australia,” Ac. With numerous Illustrations by Lodge and Bennett, 
Crown 8vo, 6s, net, 

ON SOME of SHAKESPEARE’S FEMALE 

CHARACTERS. By HELENA FADCiT (LADY MARTIN). Dedicated 
by Permi'Sion to Her Host Gracious Majesty the Queen. With a 
Portrait by Lehmann. Sikth Edition. With a New Preface. Demy 8vo, 
7s. (Id. 

HOLLAND and the HOLLANDERS. By 

D. S. MttLDRUM, Anthor of “The Story of Margrcdel,” "Grey 
Mantle and Gold Fringe," Ao. With numerous Illustrations and a Map. 
Seoond Edition. Square 8?o, 6s, 


MODERN ENGLISH WRITERS. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. By Professor 

BAINTSBORY. 8eeond Editi m. Crown Svo, 3s. 61. 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. By L. Cope 

CORNFORD. Crown 8vo, 3a. «d. 


WINDYHAUGH. By Graham Travers 

(Vlargaret G. Todd, M.D.), Author of “Mona Maclean” and • Fellow 
Travellers.” Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6e. 

THE FOWLER. By Beatrice Harraden, 

Author of “Ships that Pass in the Night,” “In \ arytng Moods," 
“ Hilda 8trafford," Ac. Third Eiition. Crown 8vo, 6a. 

JOHN SPLENDID. The Tale of a Poor 

Gentleman aBd the Little Ware of Lorn. By NEIL MUNEO, Author of 
The Lost Pibroch,” Ac. Sixtn Edition. Crown 8ro, 6a. 

GEORGE ELIOT’S WORKS. Standard 

Edition, in 21 volumes, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top, £2 12a. 6d. 
Also to be had bound in half calf, gilt top; half morocco, gilt top. 


IE0RGE ELIOT’S NOVELS. Popular Edition. 

Adam Bede, 3a. (id. ; Mill on the Flosa, 3 b. 8 d. ; R'lmola. 3s. 81.; Fell* 
H i.t, 8d. Gd.; Silas Marner, 2s. 6d.; Scenes of Clerical Life, 3s.; 

-a.i-i.Ii__i. gi i . n .-ini n/.. ivwla 7a fid 


GEORGS ELIOT’S LIFE. With P. rtrait. Crown 8vo, 7e. 6d. 
*.* Alto <c be had, 9 vole, iu 3, bound in half calf, gilt top. 
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BOOKS for PRESENTS. 


HEBOES of the NINETEENTH CENTDBE. 

By G. BARNETT SMITH, Author of " History of the English Psrlfaunent,” “ Life of Gladstone,” ko. First Series.—Wellington, 
Garibaldi, Gordon, Grant. Seoond Series.—Nelson, Roberta, Sir Ohas. Napier, Livingstone. Large crown 8vo. Each Volome 
well Ill oatrated, doth gilt, bevelled boards, gilt edges. Price 5s. eaob. 

M1 Heroes of the Nineteenth Century ’ it a timely publication. Within the oovers of tho two handeome volume* Mr. G. Barnett Smith tell* the lifo stories of 
Nelaon and Wellington, Garibaldi and Napier, Grant and Roberta, and Gordon and Livirgstone. It i* a glory-roll of heroes wl.oae deeds, although familiar, 
recapitulation fail* to deprive of Uwir faecination. The author has been conapicuonaly successful in combining comprehensiveness with tho necessary brevity, and 
in bringing out clearly the aalient points in the oareera of iheee heroea. The illustrations are good, and the portraits are in every case excellently reproduced. It 
is a gallery of builders of the Empire which appeals strongly to one's patriotism, and it is therefore a 1 00 k to )x> bought.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 

HEROES of the NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

By G. BARNETT SMITH, Author of “History of the English Psrlismont,” “Lift of Gladstone,” Ac, First Series.—Wellington, 
Garibaldi, Gordon, Grant. Seoond Series.—Nelson, Roberta. Sir Char, Napier, Livingstone. Large crown 8vo. Etch Volume 
wrll Illustrated, doth gilt, bevelled boards, gilt edges. Prioe 6a. aaob. 

“ Here are records of valour, pluck, sad heroism which make reassuring reading In the hour of war, and which stimulate ana's trust In the successors of these 

warriors of tho past.Finely executed reproductions of photos of the men written of in this work lend additional interest to the biographies, Each volume is 

complete by Itself, and may be had independently of the other .”—Dundee Adeertieer. 


PICTURES of TRAVEL, SPORT, and ADVENTURE. 

By GEORGE LACY (“The Old Pioneer”), Author of “Liberty and Law,” “ Pioneer Hunters, Traders, and Explorers of South 
Africa, ” ko. Demy 8to, oloth. With about 50 Illustrations. Prioe 15s. 

AH eyee are turned at the preeent moment to South Afrioa. In Hr. Lacy's Booh you trill find a chapter an " HUNTING IN THE AMA8WAZI 
AND QAZA COUNT PIES," "AN ACCOUNT OF CAM PA ION I NO IN THE BASUTJ COUNTRY," "SPORT AND ADVENTURE IN NATAL.” "0HRI8 r MA8 
DAY8 IN SOUTH AFRICA," “TRADE AND SPORT IN THE ORA NOE FREE STATE AND THE TRANSVAAL," "VI8T8 TO THE DIAMOND 
FIELD8,” Ac., A 

“ The chief scene of the adventures set down in this volome is South Africa, and it Is fortanste in making Us appaaranoe at a time when there is keen pnbUo 
appetite for information concerning some of the regions with which Mr. Lacy was best acquainted—Natal, the Orange Free State, the Qriqualand West, fe Gspe 
Colony.No books on the period and the region provide more fascinating reading.”— ''coteman, 

PICTURES of TRAVEL, SPORT, and ADVENTURE. 

By GEORGE LACY (“The Old Pioneer"), Author of “Liberty and Law," “Pioneer Hunters, Traders, and Explorers of South 
Afrioa,” ko. Demy 8vo, oloth. With abont 50 Illustrations. Prioe 15e. 


THE BE8T 

MR. JACK HAMLIN’S MEDIATION, 

and Other Stories. By BRET HARTS, Author of “ Stories in Light and 
Shadow," Ac. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 8s. 

WHEN ROGUES FALL OUT. By 

JOSEPH HATTON, Author of “By Order of the Csar," Ac. With 
Frontispiece by W. H. Margetaon. Crown 8vo, cloth. Prioe fie. 

FURTHER ADVENTURES of CAP- 

TAIN KETTLE. By C. J. CUTCLIFFB HYNE. Illustrated by Stanley 
L. Wood. Crown 8vo, cloth, uoiform with first volume. Price 6s. 

SIGNORS of the NIGHT. By Max 

PEMBERTON, Author of “The Phantom Army,” ”Queen of the 
Jesters," Ac. Illustrated by Harold Pifi&rd. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 
Ss. 


FICTION. 

A MAID of the MOOR. By Mrs. M. E. 

STEVENSON, Author of “ The Bomance of a Grouse Moor,” Ao. Crown 
Svo, oloth. Price 6s. 

A BITTER VINTAGE. By K. Douglas 

KING, Author of “The Scripture Reader of St. Mark’s," “Father 
Hilariou," Ac. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price fie. 

SIR PATRICK: THE PUDDOCK. By 

L. B. WALFORD, Author of “The Archdeacon,” “Mr. Smith,” Ac. 
Crown 8vo, oloth. Prioe 86. 

GHOSTS: Being the Experiences of 

Ftaxman Low. By K. and HB8KETB PRICHARD (B and H. 
HERON), Authors of “Tammer’s Dari,” Ac. Illnstiated by B E. Minn*. 
Crown 8vo, oloth. Prioe 6*. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 

TOLD in the TWILIGHT. Stories to tell the Children. With Pictures Drawn 

by BLANCHE McMANUS. Imperial 16mo, cloth. Price 2s. fid. 

Contents.— Undine— Rip Van Winkle—The Swineherd—Dick Whittington and hi* Cat—The Dragon of Wantley—A Voyage to Fairyland—The Ugly Duckling- 
Robin Hood—The Diacontented Pendulum—The Pied Piper of Hamelin. 

CUPID’S PUPILS. From Courtship to Honeymoon. By One who assisted at 

Ten Thooa&nd Three Hundred Marriages, and gave away Eleven Hundred and Twenty Brides. Crown 8vo, cloth. Prioe 3s. 6d. 

This book is not a work of Fiction, drawn from the imagination, but a record qf realities that passed under the notice of the writer. Few person* have been 
favoured with such ample opportunities of witnessing the peculiar eccentricRios imported into the marriage oeremony and its accessories by nervous and unlettered 
individuals. The vagaries of those about to outer the holy bonds furnish both amusing and interesting reading. 

FUN on the BILLIARD TABLE. Being a Collection of Amusing Tricks and 

Games for Amateurs, with Photographs and Diagrams. By 8TANCLIFFE. Crown 8vo, cloth. Prioe 2s. fid. 


C. ARTHUR PEARSON LIMITED, Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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HENRY SOTHERAN & CO.’S LIST. 


COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE (INCLUDING THE WHOLE BERIES OF MR. GOULD’S 
GREAT ORNITHOLOGICAL AND OTHER WORKS) POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


THE BOER REVOLT. 

NEW EDITION OF MB. MILLAIS’S “ BBEATH FROM THE VELDT.” 

MILLAIS (John Grille, F.Z.S., &c.).—A BBEATH from the VELDT. (Sport and Natural 

History in the Transvaal territory and Rhodesia.) New and Revised Edition, with all the Original nitrations by the Author, comprising 12 Full-Page 
Electro-Etchings, 49 other Full-Page illustrations, and 68 Illustrations in the Text; also a Frontispiece after the latt finished Drawing of 8ir John 
Millais. 1 vol., 4to, printed on art paper, green cloth extra, unoit, top edges gilt, £1 2s. n»t. 

Tho great demand which exists for the first edition of the above work, and the high prices fetched by the few second-hand copies which ever happen for sale, 
will ensure this new edition a warm welcome from all interested in the Sport and Politics of South Africa. It will be found to give a lifelike presentation of tha 
Hunting Boer. 

OTHER WORKS BY MR. MILLAIS. 

BRITISH DEER and THEIR HORNS. With 185 Text and Full Page Illustrations, mostly 

by t* e Author; also 10 Electrovravurea and Coloured Frontispiece by the Author and Sidney Steel; and a Series of Unpublished Drawings by Sir Edwin 
Landceer, formerly at Ardverikie. Imperial 4to, buckram, top edges gilt, £4 4s. net. 

GAME BIRDS and SHOOTING SKETCHES. Illustrating the Habits, Modes of Capture, 

Stares of Plumsge, and the Hybrids and Varieties which occur among them. New and Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol., 8vo. With 67 Illustrations by the 
Author, and Frontispiece by Sir John Millais. Buckram, 18s. net. 


AUTOTYPE FACSIMILE OF TURNER’S “LIBER BTUDIORUM.” 

TURNER (J. M. W., R.A) —LIBER STUDIORUM. 73 Plates (including Frontispiece and 

Alternative Plate) reproduced in Facsimile by the Autotvpe Process from Examples of the best states in possession of the Rev. Stafford A. Brooke, M.A., 
with Prefaoe and Critical Essay on each Plate by the Utter. 2 vols., oblong 4to, buckram extra, £6 6s. net. 

The same, 2 vols., oblong 4to, half-morocco extra, £7 7s. net. 

The above is the final issue of the highly esteemed Autotype Facsimile of the " Liber 8tudiorum ” published by the advertisers in 1883-1, copies of which now 
are only to be hud second-hand at rare intervals. In the present issue Mr. Stopford Brooke’s revised text has been employed, and the plates have been rearranged 
in Turner’s original order of publication. The whole Edition consists of 160 copies, and no more will be produced. 


THE LARGEST REGIMENT IN THE BRITISH ARMY. 

MACDONALD (Capt. R. J, R.A.) —HISTORY of the DRESS of the ROYAL REGIMENT 

of ARTILLERY, 1825-1897. With 26 Coloured Plates and 91 Vignettes. Large 4to, handsimely bound in cloth of the Regimental Colours, £1 5s. net. 

This History of the Dress of the Royal Artillery is one of the most artistic books ever produced on British Military Dress, and one of the m r st extended in period 
The coloured Plates have been drawn with a vigour and artistic feeling too rare in most works on the subject, while their accuracy is beyond question, ana rheir 
reproduction in colour is worthy of thoir artistic merit. Less than 20D copies rem^ n for sale, an 1 as, besides its historical interest, it is an unusually varied store- 
house of picturesque military oostnmes, it must scon go out of print. 


PART VII. NOW RE\DY OF MR. SEEBOHM’S LIST WORK Edited bj Dr. BOWDLER SHARPE, 

The Edition limited to 260 Copies. To be issued in 12 Parts, each containing 12 Coloured Plates and Text, at £1 16s. each net (not sold separately). 

MONOGRAPH of the TURDIDiE, or Family of Thrashes. By the late Henry Seebohoa. 

Author of "Siberia in Europe,” “A History of British Birds,” Ac. Edited and completed (after his death) by RICHARD BOWDLER SHARPE, 
LL.D., F.L.S., Ac., of the British Museum. 

OTHER WORK8 BY DR. BOWDLER SHARPE. 

THIS MAGNIFICENT WORK NOW COMPLETE. Uniform with Mr. Gould’s Works in Folio, and limited to 360 Copies. 

MONOGRAPH of the PARADlSEIDJS, or Birds of Paradise, and Ptilonorhynchidae, or 

Bower Birds. Bv R. BOWDLER SHARPE, LL.D., F.L.S., Ac. Illustrated with 80 magnificent Illustrations. Coloured by Hand. Complete in 8 Parts, 
imperial folio, £3 3s. each net (not sold separately). Finely bound in 2 vols., half-morocco oxtra, gilt edges, £30 net. 

MONOGRAPH of the HIRUNDINIDiE, or Family of Swallows. By Dr Bowdler Sharpe 

and CLAUDE W. WYATT, Member of the British Ornithologists’Union. With 63 beautiful Hand-Coloured Plates of the Species, and 11 Coloured Maps 
showing Distribution. Price in Parts, £10 10s. net; bound in 2 vols., 4to, calf gilt, £12 12s. net; or strong half-morooco, uncut, top edges gilt, £12 12s. net. 


DR. COPINQER’3 WORK8. 

THE CONCLUDING VOLUME NOW IN THE PRESS. 

SUPPLEMENT to HAIN’S REPERTORIUM BIBLIOGRAPHICUM. By Walter Arthur 

COPISGER, LL.D., F.S.A., Professor of Law in the Victoria University, some time President of the Bibliographical Society. In Two Parts. The first con¬ 
taining nearly 7,000 Corrections of and Additions to the Collations mentioned by Hain. The second, a List, with Collations and Bibliographical particulars, 
of nearly 6,000 Volumes printed in the Fifteenth Century, not referred to by Hain. To be completed in 3 vols., demy 8vo, strongly bound in red buckram, 
uncut, limited to 600 Cop:es, price £4 I ts. 6d. net. 

Part I. and Part II., Vol. I., are now ready, and tho remaiuiog Volume is well advanced towards completion. 

The Publisher* much regret that it has not been possible to issue the last volume before the end of the present year. The labour of the Author and his 
collaborators in the work has, howovor, been immense, and the volume has so far advanced at press that there is every hope of its publication early in the Spring. 

THE BIBLE and its TRANSMISSION: an Historical and Bibliographical View of the 

Hebrew and Greek Texts, and of the Greek, Latin, and other Versions of the Bible (both MS. and Printed) prior to the Reformation. By the 8AME. Large 
and thick folio, beautifully printed on toned paper at the Oxford University Pi ess from Bishop Fell’s celebrated fount, and illustrated with 28 fine Collotype 
Facsimiles from the most important MS. Codices and Primary Printed Editious. The whole Edition limited to 220 Copies, of which less than 60 Copies 
remain for Sale. Price, in half-white vellum extra, uncut, top edges gilt, £5 5s. net. 


SIR JOHN MILLAIS’S LAST DRAWING. 

THE LAST TfiEL 

By Sir J. E. MILLAIS, Bart., P.R.A. 

Very finely reproduced in Photogravure from the Artist’s Original Drawing (his last finished production). 
The whole Impression limited to 550 Copies, Proofs before letters on India Paper. Prioe £2 2s. net. 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., Publishers, 140, Strand, W.C.; and 37, Piccadilly, W. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 

SUITABLE FOR XMAS PRESENTS, &C. 

Illustrated Xmas List Post Free on Application. 


Small folio, £5 5s. net. 

DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI: An Illustrated 

Memorial of Hie Art end Life. By H I'. MAR1I.LIKR. With 30 Photo- 
gravure Plates printed on Japanese vellum and about 200 other Illustra¬ 
tions. The binding designed by Laurence Housman. 

Library Edition, imperial 8vo, 28s. net. 

FRENCH PAINTERS of the EIGHTEENTH 0EN- 

TURY. By LADY DILKE. With 12 Photogravure Plates and 64 Half¬ 
tone Illustrations, containing a nuabor of Pictures never before repro¬ 
duced. Limited Large-paper Edition, fcp. folio, with extra Illustrations, 
and the plates on India paper, £2 2s. net. 

Small oolombier 8vo, 25s. net. 

REMBRANDT VAN RIJN and his WORK. By 

MALCOLM BELL. With 8 Photogravure Plates and 72 other Illustra¬ 
tions. The binding designed by the late Gleeson White. 

Small colombier 8vo, £2 2s. net. 

THE PRE-RAPHAELITE PAINTERS: Their Asso 

ciates and Successors. By PERCY H. BATE. With 7 Photogravure 
Plates and 84 other IUnstratii ns. 

Po st 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

SIR HENRY IRVING: A Record and Review. 

By CH A RLE8 HIATT. With upwards of 60 Illustrations. With binding 
designed by Gordon Craig. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

ELLEN TERRY and her IMPERSONATIONS. 

An Appreciation. By CHARLES HIATT. With 3* Ulnstrations repro¬ 
duced from Photographs, and binding designed by Gordon Craig. 

Imperial 8vo, 21s. net. 

ACTORS of the CENTURY: Play-Lovers’ Glean¬ 
ings from Theatrical Annals. By FREDERIC WHYTE, Translator of 
“The English Stage,” byAngnstin Filon. With 160 Portraits in Collo¬ 
type and Half-tone, representing in characteristic parts all the most 
popular Actors and Actresses during the last 100 years. 

Large post 8ro, 6s. 

SHAKESPEARE’S HEROINES. Characteristics 

of Woman. By Mrs. JAMESON. Illustrated with 25 Collotype Repro¬ 
ductions of Portraits of celebrated Actresses in the various Character*, 
and Photogravure Frontispiece, Miss Ellen Terry as Lady Macbeth, by 
John Sargent, R.A. 

250 Copies only. Large imperial 4to, £5 6s. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY : Its History and Archi¬ 
tecture. With 75 large Collotype Plates. Historical Text by H. J. 
PEASE Y, accompanied by an Architectural Account of the Abbey Build¬ 
ings by J. T. MIOKLETHWAtlE, V.P.S.A., and an Appendix on the 
earlier Sepulchral Monuments by EDWARD BELL, M.A., F.8.A. 

2 vole., imperial 8vo, 50s. net. 

A HISTORY of RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE 

in ENGLAND, A.D. 1600-1800. By REGINALD BLOMFIELD, M.A., 
Author of " The Formal Garden in England." With 160 Illustrations 
from Drawings by the Author, and 80 Plates from Photographs and Old 
Prints and Drawings. 


Largo post 8vo, 7s, 6d. net. 

SIR J. E. MILLAIS, Bart., P.RA. His Art and 

tntinenoe. By A. LY8 BALDRY. Illustrated with 89 Productions in 
Half-tone and 2 Photogravure Plates. 

Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES, Bart.: A Record 

and Review. By MALCOLM BELL. Fourth and Cheaper Edition, 
Revised and brought up to date. With 100 Illustrations, many of them 
not hitherto included. 

Small colombier 8vo, 25s. net. 

FREDERIC, LORD LEIGHTON, P R A., an Illus¬ 
trated Chronicle. By ERNEST RHYS. With 12 Photogravures and 83 
Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition, Revised. 


Imperial 8vo, 25s. net. 

WILLIAM MORRIS: His Art, his Writings, and 

his Public Life. By AYMER VALLANCE, M.A., F.S.A. With 60 Illus- 
tmiinm inn.inHiTnr a Colonrel Plate and Portrait. 


Small colombier 8vo, 26s. net. 

THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH : His Life and Works. 

By Mrs. ARTH D R BE L.L (N. D’Anvers). With 68 Illustrations in Photo¬ 
gravure and Half-tone. Binding by Gleeson White. 

Small colombier 8vo, 21s. net. 

MASTERPIECES of the GREAT ARTISTS. A.D. 

1100-1700. By Mrs. ARTHUR BELL (N. D’Anvers). With 43 Ulustra- 
tions, including 8 Photogravures. 


Post 8vo, 6s. 

CARLYLE’S “SARTOR RESARTUS.” An Illus¬ 
trated Edition, with upwards of 80 Original Designs by E. J. Sullivan. 
Printed at the Chiswick Press. 


THE ENDYMION 8ERIE8. 

MILTON.—MINOR POEMS. Illustrated by Alfred 

Garth Jones. Post 8vo, 6s. 

ENGLISH LYRICS, from Spenser to Milton. 

Illnstrated by R. Anning Bell. With an Introduction by JOHN 
DENNIS. Post 8vo, 68. 

POEMS by ROBERT BROWNING. Illustrated 

and Decorated by Byam Shaw. With an Introduction by RICHARD 
GARNETT, LL.D., C.B. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

POEMS by JOHN KEATS. Illustrated and 

Decorated by Robert Aoning Bell. With an Introduction by Professor 
WALTER RALEIGH. M.A. Second Edition, with several flew Illustra¬ 
tions. Post 8vo, 7s. 6a. 


BELL’S HANDBOOKS OF THE 

GREAT MASTERS IN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 

Edited by CL O. WILLIAMSON, Lltt.D. 

With 40 Illustrations in each Volume and a Photogravure Fron’lspieoe. Post 8vo, 6s. each. 

MOW READY. 

BERNACDIN0 LUINJ. By 0. C. Williamson, Lltt.D. | ANDREA DEL SARTO. By Miss H. Guinness. 

VELASQUEZ. By R. A. M. Stevenson. I LUCA SIGNORELLI. By Maud Cruttwell. 

Further Volumes at Monthly Intervale . 


Illustrated by BYAM SHAW. Olotb, Is. 6d. net each ; leather, 2s. net eaoh. 

“ This delightful edition deserves all the popularity which, we believe, it ie acquiring. For cheapness, taste in • manufacture,’ and excellence in illustra 1 ion, 
these neat little volumes, each containing a play, are unsurpassed.”—Daily Newt. 

MOW READY. 

| OTHELLO. 


HAMLET. 

THE MEROHANT of VENIOE. 


AS YOU LIKE IT. 
MACBETH. 


THE TEMPEST. 


ROMEO and JULIET. 
THE WINTER’S TA LF. 


Further Volumes at Monthly Intervale . 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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NOW COMPLETE. 

The Origin and Growth 

of the 

English Constitution. 

AN HISTORICAL TREATISE. 

In which is drawn out, by the light of the moot recent researches, 
the gradual development of the English constitutional system, and 
the growth out of that system of the Federal Bepnblio of the 
United States, 

By HANNIS TAYLOR, LL.D., 

LATE MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY OP THE UNITED STATES 
TO SPAIN. 


In Two Octavo Volumes, the Set 36s. Sixth E iition, Vol. I. 
Edition, VoL II. 


First 


Normally adopted aa a Tout Book by tha (Jnivoralty of 
Dublin. In Uao at tho Universities of Oxford and Edin¬ 
burgh. Adopted cithor as a Toxt Book or Book of Refer¬ 
ence by many of tko leading Amorioan Universities and 
Law Schools. 


“ The completion of tho second volumo rounds out ono of the most nupor- 
tant recent schicvemcnte of Amorican scholarship.” 

Review of Reviews, Novomber, 1898. 

" The freshness and originality of his viows and tho air of impar.ialtty and 
tolerance which is conspicuous in lie writing may lie attributed to the 'semi¬ 
detached ’ position which, aa an American, bo ie ablo to take np.The 

account of the jury ie tho beet to bo found anywhere.” 

English Historical Review, October, 1899. 

“ I may congratulate you on the production of a piece of sound, thorough, 
and interesting work." Bt. R«t. William Stubbs, 

Lord Riehop of Oxford, 

“ I congratulate you on having finished so groat a task, and given the most 
valuable illustration of tbo unity of history in tracing the principles of the 
Constitution from its early beginnings in the England of the seventh and 
eighth centuriee to its latest developments in the United States as well as in 
England. 1 trust that it may take an important place in historical and 
constitutional teaching in our Universities,” 

Rr. Hoi. Jambs Bares, 

Author of 11 The American Commonwealth 

“ I have already road a good deal, here and there, in your monumental 
work. Your plan of treating the constitutional his-ory of Euglaud and the 
United Statos as a connected whole strikes me ns particularly happy. The 
book must bo tbo outcome of enormous research.” 

Thomas E. Hollaid, D.C.L., 

Chichele Professor of International Law and Diplomacy, 
University 'f Oxford. 

“No o'her bojk exhibits so cloar a view of the English Cone.itution, 

' broadening down from precedent to precedent.’ ” 

'MoITiOD Buhxows, 

Chichele Prqfessor of Modern History in the 
University of Oxford. 

“The work is. in my judgment, a masterly, philosophical, and exhanative 
treatment of the most important chapter of political history which the wor d 
has ever seen or Is likely to see,” Kowabd J. Philm, 

Late Un’ted States Min ster to England. 

“ The work gives every promise of becoming recognised as an authoritative 
summary of the entire evolution of AngkrAmerlcan constitutional liberty and 
government.”—Arte York Law Journal, 


B03T0N AND NEW YOllK. 

HOUdHrON, niFFLIN AND COMPANY. 

IiOinoii SAMPSON LOW, MAR3TON A COMPANY (Limited;, 
The Riverside Press, Cambridge, U.9.A. 

IsW, 


CLARE NDON PRESS, O XFORD. 

Jaat published. Vol. T.—FRENCH WORKS. Bucknun, Ids. 

THE COMPLETE WORKS of JOHN 

GOWER. Edited from the M88. with Introductions, Notrs, and 
Glossaries by G. C. MACAULAY, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity 
;e, Cambridge. 


College, 


Just published. Pp. 160, crown 8vo, cloth limp. Is. 0cL 

GLOSSARIAL INDEX to the WORKS of 

GEOFFREY CHAUCER. By the Rev. WALTER W. SKBAT, L'lt.D. 
Just published, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

LETTERS of DAVID RICARDO to 

JftlTCHRS TROWER, and OTHERS (1811-18*8). Edited by JAMES 
BONAR, M A., LL.D., and J. H. HOLLANDER, Ph.D., Assoc. Prof, of 
Finanoe, Johns Hopkins Hnlv., Baltimore. 

Uniform with above and Reduced in Pricj, 

Pr5e f 7s.aF OARDO t0 MALTHUS 

- „ t „ . RE-ISSUE. 

Now Ready, with Frontispiece and List of Authorities. Post 8vo, doth, «s, net. 

SIR WALTER RALEGH: A Biography. 

OF WILLIAM STEBBING, M.A., formerly Fellow of Worcester College, 
Oxford. Author of Some Verdiota of History Reviewed.” ^ 

Crown 8vo. Separate Issue, with numerous Maps, 6s. 

THE HISTORY of SOUTH AFRICA to the 

^MESON RAID. Being Vol. IV., Part I., of “ A Historical Geography 
of the British Colonies.” By C. P. LUCAS, B.A. ^ I y 

THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY 

Edited by Dr. J. A. H. MURRAY. 

l !‘u Dictionary as pubbshed, for £17 net, carriage 
paid to any address In the United Kingdom, will be withdrawn on Decemberdl 
Sf XC iii a , Qd atler t . t V s dat8 f Hfobsaers of the parts slrea ly issued will no longer 
be able to secure the remainder of the Dictionary at th) special price of £9 10s 

net. Full paruou’ars, order forms, Ac., to be had ou application: 

RE-ISSUE IN MONTHLY NUMBERS. 

No. 8, Vol. I., containing 88 pagos. 3s. 8tL 

argentane-atT 

Crown 8vo, doth, 6s. 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY CALENDAR for 

the YEAR 1900. 

ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDR. 

<1x3*1 in., 4j oz. Price 2a. 6d. net. 

THE “ KNAPSACK” BIBLE for SOLDIERS 

and SAILORS. Is Printed on the Oxford India Paper, and bound in 
HilAal, 


a. 6<L 

PRAYER 


In Three Sizes, in Various Bindings, from 1 

THE OXFORD ILLUSTRATED_ 

BOOK. The Book of Common Prayer. With 18 Full Page Renrodnctinna 
of Specially-designed Pen and Ink Drawings. With E^tewttoSTd 
Symbo ie Meaning of the Illustrations. 

0XF01D “THUMB" EDITIONS. Printed oa the Oxford India Paper. 

THE COMPLE *T ANGLER. By IZAAK 

WALTON. Prices from la. net. 2 

NOW READY. 

THE OXFORD MILTON. Being the Com- 

plate Poetical Works of John Milton. By H. 0. BKECHI NG. In one 
volume, Simo, ol ah, prioe 3s. 6d. Immediately, in crown 8vo. 

Other Volume* of the series already published— 

SHiKESPRARS, BURNS, BYBON, SCOTT, LONGFELLOW, 
W0RD3W0RTH, and WHITTIER. 

“ Never have poets been more daintlty treated.”— Punch. 

IMMEDIATELY. 

THE OXFORD MOLIERE. Complete 

Poetical Worse. In one Vo’nma. In crown 8vo, 6s. ; on Oxford India 
P^per, 9s. 0<1.; Miniat ire Edition (4 vole, in case), 14s. 

Edited by Professor EDWARD ARBER, F.S.A. 

BRITISH ANT ECOLOGIES. In crown 8vo 

leathor biadi ^ s - Now 

Other Volumes of the Series already published— 

BHVKBBPB ABB, MILT ON, and JONSOH. 

In sup-r.ur leather bindings, suitable for presentation. 

SELECTED POEMS, OLD and NEW Bv 

ANNIE MATHE30N. Crown 8vo, cloth, prioe 2s «d ’ * 

Spectator “It is really a good work; it P ,s, if we may say ro lif. 

expeneii-e put into adequate litcrsry form.As there f 

alreidy veooguised Mu* Matheson's power to express torntfor^h^!? k V ? 
thought and feeling, so thire will be many more who wifi eSdfv add^hir hJSv 

h^t L ttel”^ 8 WlUCJ WU ‘ hel P r “‘ “ d ihK^wUh'wh^t 

London: 

HSNBY FBOWDE, Oxford University Press Warehouse. 
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MESSRS. 

L0N6MAN8 It CO.’S LIST 


BLAOKIE & SON’S 

NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG 


WORKS BY TllE RIGHT HON. 
WILLIAM E. E. LECKY. 

THIRD IMPRESSION NOW READY. 

THE MAP OP LIFE: 
Cocduet and Character. 

8vo, 10?. 8*1. 

HISTORY of ENGLAND in the 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

LIBRARY EDITION. 8 vols. 8vn. Vi la. I. and IT., 
1700-1780, If.. ; Volf. III. ar.d IV., 170O.178l.S8a.: 
Vols. V. and VI., 1784-1793, 38a. ; Vola. VII. and 
VIII., 1793-1800, 38a. 

CABINET EDITION. ENGLAND. 7 Tola, crown 
8vo. 8a. each. IRELAND. 6 vols. crown 8vo, 
8a. each. 

HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS, 

from Augusta* to Charlemagne. 2 vols. crown 

8 vo f 12a. 

HISTORY of the RISE and INFLU¬ 
ENCE of tba SPIRIT of RATIONALISM In 
EU ROPE. 1 TOla. crown 8vo, lie. 

DEMOCRACY and LIBERTY. 

LIBRARY EDITION. * vola. tvo, 38a. 

CA BINET EDITION. 2 vola. crown 8vo, lfa. 

POEMS. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


The HISTORY of LOBD LYTTON’S 

INDIAN ADMINISTRATION, 1878-1880. Com- 
1 ilod from Leltcra and Official Paper*. By 
Lady BETTY BALFOUR. With Portrait and 
Map. Medium 8vo, 18s. 

“The first adequate endeavour to present the 
crowuirg labours of Lord Lytton's official life in a 
} rop« r light, and its value to the fatare historian is 
unquestionable.”— Standard. 

“Ladv Betty Balfour has done a noble service to 
her father's memory. ... At j resent we shall 
only say that no tonest judgment can hereafter lie 
formed on our iclations with Central Asia without a 
careful s'udj of the facts and documents preeentod 
in this book.”—rimes. 

The EARLY MARRIED LIFE of 

MARIA J08EPHA, LADY STANLEY (Last 
Btailby or Aldbri.ky). With Extracts from 
Sir John Stanley’s “ Prwterita.” Edited by One 
of their Grandchildren. JANE H. ADEANE, 
Editor of “The Girlhood of Maria Joaepha 
Holrojd.” With 10 Portraits and 3 other Illus¬ 
trations. 8vo, 18s. 

" Every reader of * The Girlhood of Maria Josepha 
Holroyd* will heartily welcome this second volume.” 

Daily News. 


BY O. A. HENTY. 

Won by the Sword: A Tale of the Thirty Years’ War. With 12 Page 

Illustrations by Charles M. 8beMon. 6s. 

“One of the moat brilliant of Mr. Henty’s historical romance i.”—Pall Unit Gazette. 

“ The romance is as fascinating as over camo from Mr. Ilenty’s i>cn.”— Wrst ninster Budget. 

A Roving Commission; or, Through the Black Insurrection of iluyti. Witli 

12 Page Illustrations by William Rainey, R.I. 6s. 

“ A tale that is as instructive as it is entertaining.”— Times. 

“ This graphic and picturesque story.”— Review of Reviews. 

No Surrender! A Tale of the Rising of La Vendee. With 8 Page Illustra¬ 
tion* by Stanley L. Wood. 8». 

*’ A st’mng nan at veP—Atheneeum. 

“ It abound, in adventurooa incident, and ia written with an energy that carries the attention a'oug 
with It.”—Standard. 

NOTE.—Tha above are tha only Now Boys’ Books by Mr. Hanty published 

this saaeon. 


BY F. HARRISON. 

Wynport College : A Story of School 

Life. With 8 Illustrations by Harold Copping. 5s. 

“Full of life and adveLture.The illustrations 

are remarkably good.”— Standard. 

“ The story may be read a ith pleasure.” 

Spectator. 

BY G. MOCKLER. 

The Four Miss Whittingtons. 

With 8 Illustrations by Chas. M. Sheldon. 6s. 

“ A delightful story for girl*.”—Lady. 
“Delightfully entertaining, and the illustrations 
are excellent.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 

BY GORDON STABLES. 

Kidnapped by Cannibals: A Story 

of the Southern Seas. With 6 Illustrations by J. 
Finr.emore. 3f. 6d. 

“ Exciting and interests g from beginning to end.” 

Punch. 

BY ELIZA POLLARD. 

The King’s signet: The Story of a 

Hngnerot Family. With 6 Illustrations by G. 
D. Hammond, R.I. 3s. Cd. 

“ A stirring tale of tne persecution of the 
Huguenots, clearly and touchingly told.*'- Guardian. 


BY CAPTAIN F. 8. BRER ETON. 

With Shield and Assegai: A Tale 

of the Znln War. With 6 Illustrations by Stauley 
L. Wood. 3s. 6d. 

“ Crammed fall of etirring incident, picturesquely 
and vividly described.” - Review if the Week. 

" It can be heartily commended.”— Standard. 

BY W. C. METCALFE. 

All Hands on Deck; A Talc of the 

8ea. With 6 Illustrations by W. Rainey, R.I. 
3 b. 6d. 

“The story is throughout admirably told ” 

Westminster Budget. 

“There is no lack of interest and excitement in the 
story.”— Standard. 

BY E. DVVKNPORT ADAMS. 

A Queen among Girls. With Six 

Illustrations by Harold Copping. 3?. 8d. 

“ A very interesting and cleverly written st/ ry.” 

Lady. 

“ A capital story for schoolgirls.”— World. 

BY BESSIE MARCH ANT. 

The Girl Captives: A Story of the 

Indian Frontier. Wiih 4 Illustrations by William 
Rainey, R.I. 2-. 6d. 

" Well constructed and never faile in interest.” 

Spectator. 


NEW UNIFORM EDITION OF 

GEORGE MacDONALD'S STORIES. 

Fully llluetrated by Laurence Honsman, Arthur Hughes, Helen Stratton, and W. Parkin ton. 

Price 3*. fid. each. 

At the Baek of the North Wind. iThe Princess and the Goblin. 
Ranald Bannerman's Boyhood. I The Princess and Curdle. 

A Rough Shaking. 


BEESLY’S LIFE OF DANTON. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. Crown 8vo.es. 


HOURS of EXERCISE in the ALPS. 

By JOHN TYNDALL, LLD., F.R.8. With 7 Illus¬ 
trations. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 8e. 6d. net. 

JANE AUSTEN:her Contemporaries 

and Hereelf. By WALTER HERRIE8 POLLOCK. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

“ What predisposes ns in favour < f Miss Austen’s 
fascinations is the aifeotion which invaiiably warms 
the admiration. We see it in every page of Mr. 
Pollock's charming little monograph, and we are 
perauaded that if it is as generally read aa it deserves 
to be, it must revive any waning interest in Miss 
Austen and her contemporaries. No man could have 
hot n better equipped for the task, which was a labour 
of love .”—Baturdy Review. 


The SIX SYSTEMS of INDIAN 

philosophy. By the Right Hon. F. MAX 
MULLKR. Eve, 18s. 

" We will only Miy that, as a book of reference for 
missionaries, and as a permanent repertory of in¬ 
formation of a kind useful in a very high degree in 
tuch a work as the, the hook is invaluable.” 

Asiatic Quarterly Review. 


A NEW NOVEL BY LADY MABEL HOWARD. 

The UNDOING or JOHN BREWSTER. 

By Lady MABEL HOWARD. Crown 8vo, 6a. 


FINELY ILLUSTRATED CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


By CARTON MOORE PARK. 

Book of Birds. With 26 


Full- 


S age Plates snd other Illustrations by Carton 
too re Park. Demy 4to. 6s. 

“ Noteworthy for its graphic and vigorous draw¬ 
ings.”— Times. 

r ‘ Illustrated with admirable wash drawings by the 
Author. Outlook. 

By SHRILA E. BRAINS. 

The Princess of Hearts. With 70 

Illustrations by Alice B. Woodward. Fcap. 

4to, fls. 

“As delightful a book as it is handsome.” 

Pall MaU Gazette. 

“ The tale is told with great skill and the fanciful 
delineations of tie aitist add much to its effective* 
ness.”— Record. 

By A. B. ROMNEY. 

Little Village Folk. With Illustra¬ 

tion. by Robert Hope. F’cap 8vo, 2s. 8d. 

“ Charming tales of Irish peasant chUdren, narrated 
with humour and pathos.' — Lady. 


By LAURENCE HOU8MAN. 

The Story of the Seven Young 

GOSLINGS. Illustrated in Colour by Mrs. Percy 
Dearmer. Crown 4to, 2s. 0d. 

" This is one of the most satisfying of the children's 
poetry books of the year .”—Literary World. 

“ No child reed ask for a more charming book.” 

Westminster Budget. 

Bv ALICE TALWIN MORR18. 

The Elephant’s Apology. With 

over 80 lllusi rations by Alice B. Woodward. 
Fcap. 4to, 2 b. 6d. 

“ Just the kind of stories which arc good forchil* 
dre’i.^—Athenaum. 

By MABEL E. WOTTON. 

The Little Browns. With 80 Illua* 

trillions by U. M. Brock. Fcap. 4to, 6s. 

“A really bright story of childhood.” 

Morning Post. 

“ A very amusing story this, with real children.” 

Spectat. r. 


NEW CHILDREN’S PICTURE BOOKS. 


Cosy Corner Pictures. 4to. With 

Coloured Illustrations, la 

The Cat and the Mouse. Oblong 

4to. Illustrated by ALICE B. WOODWARD. Is. 
“The pictures are simple, amusing, and cleverly 
fawn.”—Manchester Guardian. 


4 to, 


My Very Own Picture-Book. 

With Coloured Illustrations. Is. 

In Doors and Out. 4 to. With 

Coloured Illustrations. 2s. 8d. 

“ A rharmiogly got up hook of pictures and stories 
for little folk.”—Sf. Paul's. 


COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE post free on application. 


LONGMANS, GREEN «c CO, 
London, New York, and Bombay. 


London : BLA.CKIE & SON, Limited, 50, Old Bailey. 
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DOWNEY & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


HEBE THEY ABE AGAIN. 

■Written and Illustrated by 

JAS. F. SULLIVAN. 

This work contains the following whimsical Fairy Tales:— 

BOB ROBINSON'S NEW BEST. THE DRACON ERRANT. 
THE PURRING OF THE MILL. 

THE RETURN OF MR. PRIMROSE. SLYREELS. 

Large crown 8vo, with cover desigued by Mr. Sullivan. 6s. 

f Beady thin day. 

OLD LONDON TAVERNS. By Edward Callow. 

With Numerous Illustrations. 6«. [Just read*. 

8 TORIES OF THE TRANSVAAL. 

THE RAGGED EDGE. By the Comtesse de Bre- 

MONT. New Edition. Picture Boards. Is. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 

LIST. 


FOLLY AND FRE3H AIR. 

By EDEN PHILLPOTT8, Author of “The Hunan Biy." “My 
Laughing Philosopher,” Ac. A New and Revised Edition, in 1 vol., 
crown 8vo. Illlustrated by J. Leys Pethybridge. Price 3s. 6d. 

PR.fi RAPHAELITE DIARIES 

AND LETTERS. 

Containing Letters of Dante G*br'.el Rossetti, Diary of Ford Madox 
Brown, the P.R.B. Journal by William Rossetti. Edited by WILLIAM 
MICHAEL ROSSETTI. In 1 vol., crown 8vo. Illustrated. Price 6s. 

THE WONDER WORKERS: 

A Dream of Holy Flowers. 

By A. O’D. BARTHOLEYN3. Illustrated by 6 Full-page Pictures in 
Colour, and 0 Half-tone Pictures drawn especially for this work by 
Delupoer Downing, lu 1 vol., crown 4to, extra cloth. Price 0e. 


A LIVELY BOOK ABOUT THE STAGE. 

THB ACTOR and bis ART. By Stanley Jones. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 0d. 

"Just, pungent, full of common sense.'*— Pall Mall Gazette. 

LEGENOS of the BASTILLE. Authorised Transla- 

tionfiom ih« Freuch of F. KUNCK-BRENTANO, with an Introduction 
by VICl’ORIEN SARDOU. Large crown avo. With Eight Illustrations. 
6*. 


TWO NEW AND AMUSING BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 

By FLORENCE LEIGH. 

GREEDY FREDERICK. } Full of Coloured Pictures. 
DISCONTENTED SUSAN.-* 

Price 3s. 8d. each. 


TWO NEW BOOKS OF ADVENTURES FOR BOYS. 

Price 6s. each. 

THE YARN of a BUCKO MATE. By Herbert E. 

HAMBLEN. With a Fronii-piece by W. B. Handforth. 

THE FUGITIVE. By John H. B. Spears. With 

unineroaa Illustration* by Walter Bustell. 


EDITIONS DE LUXE. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN MYTTON. 

By “NIMKOD.” With facsimile reproductions in colours of 
20 water-colour paintings by Henry Aiken. Edited by JOSEPH 
GKEGO. £2 2s. net. 


LONDON at the END of the CENTURY. 

A Book of Gossip. 

By ARTHUR W. A’BECKETT, Author of “The Mem'-er for Wrotten- 
borough,” Ac. In 1 vol, crown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. 

THE FORSAKEN WAY: a Romance 

By PHILIP LAFARGUS, Author of "Stephen Brent,” " The Salt of 
the Earth,” Ac. 1 vol, crown Svo. 8s. 

THE PROFESSIONAL AND OTHER 

PSYCHIC STORIES 

Edited by A. GOODRICH FREER (Miss X.), Author of "Essays in 
PuycLical Enqui-.v,” " The Alleged Haunting of B — house.” In I Vv*l. 
crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

A KISS FOR A KINGDOM ; 

Or, a Venture in Vanity 

By BERNARD HAMILTON, Author of " The Light.” In l vol..crown 
8 vo. Price 0e. 

TRICKS AND TRIALS. 

By OHRISTABBL UOI.KRIDGK, Author of “Tho Main Chance," 
* Wayntiete,” Ac. 1 vol., crown 8vo. Price tts. 

RISING FORTUNES: 

The Story of a Man’s Beginnings. 

By JOHN OXENHAM. Author of "God’s Prisoner,” Ac. 1 vol., crown 
8 vo. Price 0a. 


THE NOVELS OF 

CHARLES LEVER. 

In 37 8vo volumes, with upwards of 600 Etchings by PHIZ 
and GEORGE UUJIKSHANK Pr.ee £.9 as. 6d. net. 
Edition limited t> 1,000 sets. 

“ Here is a new edition of Lever which it is a | o-itive pleasure to read and 
handle. The printing and get-up are superb.’’— M estmiiuter Gazette. 

“THE HUMAN COMEDY ” OF 

H. de BALZAC. 

In 40 royal 8vo volumes, with 280 Photogravures, after designs 
by eminent French Artists, and tinted replicas of each plate. 
Price £i5 net. Edition limited to 250 numbered sets, of 
which only 90 tela were reserved for sale in Great Britain. 

THE THORNTON EDITION OF THE NOVELS OF 

THE SISTERS BRONTE. 

In 12 volumes. Price 5s. net per volume. (Vols. I.—X. now 
ready.) 

THE NOVELS OF 

F. E. SMEDLEY. 

With 104 Etchings by PHIZ and GEORGE CRU1KSHANK. 
In 3 volumes. Demy 8vo. Price 10s. tiJ. net per volume. 

I RANK FAIRLECH. HARRY COVERSALE’J COURTSHIP. 

LEWIS ARUHOEl. 


THE LORD OF THE HARVEST. 

By BETHA.M-EDWARD3, Author of " A Storm-rent Sky,” " Kitty,” 
" Dr. Jacob.” 1 vol., crown 8vo. Price 6a. 

THE PORT GUARD SHIP; 

A Romance of the Modern Navy. 

Bv FRED T. JANE, Author of " Blake of the 4 Rattlesnake,"* " Hie 
Lordship the Pasaen and We, ’ &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo. Price 0a. 

AYLWYN. 

By THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON, Author of " The Coining of Love,” 
" Rhone Boswell's Siory.” In 1 vol., crown 8vo, gilt top. 6a. 

THE SECOND THOUGHTS 

OF AN IDLE FELLOW. 

By JEROME K. JEROME, Author of "Three Men in a Boat,” "Idle 
Thought* of an Idle Fellow,” Ac. In 1 vol., crown 8vo. Price 3a. 0d. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OP 

EDNA LYALL’S NOVELS. 

Each in 1 vol., crown 8vo. Price 3a. 0d. 


DONOVAN. I WE TWO. 
IN THE GOLDEN DAYS. 
TO RIGHT THE WRONG. 


KNIGHT ERRANT. 
WON RY WAITING. 

A HARDY NORSEMAN. 


DOWNEY is CO, Ltd. 12, York Street, Covent Garden. 


HURST & BLACKETT, Ltd., 13, Great Marlborough Street 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 

Books for Christmas Presents. 

" A Book to be Read .”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

IN DWARF-LAND and CANNIBAL COUNTRY. A Record of Travel 

and Di«covory in Central Afrit*. By A. B. LLOYD. With a Prefnoe by Sir JOHN KENNAWAY, Bart. Contains 3 Maps, and over ISO litas- 
trations. Cloth, gilt, 21s. net. 

This Book has, within Ten Days, received over 30 feet of praise from the Press. 

THAT REMINDS ME -. By Sir Edward Russell, Editor of the “ Liverpool 

Daily Post.” With Portr*it. First Edition sold out bafora Publication. Large Second Edition Now Ready. Cloth, 12s. net. 

“ All who take it up will find it thoroughly readable from cover to cover.”— Westminster Gazette. 

THE LEWIS CARROLL PICTURE BOOK. Edited by S. D. Collingwood. 

Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, 6s. ___ 

Music-Hall Favourites. 

THE 11 HALLS.” A Collection of Portraits of eminent Music-Hall Performers. 

Drawn in 3 Colours by SC0T80N-CLARK. Intrcilaotion by GEORGE GAMBLE. Imperial 3vo, Decorative Title, Ac., cloth, «s. net. 

A New Book by the Author of “ Rieroft of Withens.” 

BY MOOR and FELL. By Halliwell Sutcliffe. Being Landscape and 

Lang- Settle Talk in WeBt Yorkshire. Illustrated by George Heriog. Cloth, 6». 

Mr Sutcliffe is a York.hireman, and has brought to the task ot showing the stranger about his county the enthusiasm of a native and tho power of 
picture's* iue presentation and arrangement of the novelist. It will be remembered that tho Yorkshire local colour of his two principal novels, “ Kicroft ” 
and “ A Man or the Moors," was Held to be peculiarly successful. 

“ By Moor and Kell ” deals with a comparatively little known comer of Yorkshire—Wharfcdnle, Airedale, and the Haworth country. Its aim is to 
preserve the life of the poople, the turn ol their humour, their outlook on the world -to rescue or to recall half-forgotten tales of the countryside—to give 
the feel of the scenery and its effect npon the character of those who live among it. The author has tried more especially to give the atmosphere of the 
real Haworth as it was and is, disiinct from its association with the Brontes, and to restore the legends and traditions which are being ousted by Hie dry 
lKiues of fact from Bkipton and the historic Craven country. The book will lie very fully illustratod, and the drawings, like the letterpress, aim at catching 
the spirit, not i tdv of the scenery and more prominent hits of architecture, hot also of tho country-people and their ways—here a cottage-interior, and 
there a hay-mowing scene, or a village tap-room on Saturday night. 

OLD CONVICT DAY3. Edited by Louis Becke, Author of “ By Reef and 

Palm,” “Pacific Tales,'” 1 The Ebbing of the Tide,” Ac. Cloth, 6s. 

How Newspapers became Cheap. 

TAXES ON KNOWLEDGE. The Story of their Origin and Repeal. By 

COLLET DOBSON COLLET. With an Introduction by George Jacob Holyoake. Large crown 8vo, 2 vols, 10a. 

The “Story of the Nations” Series.—New Volume. 

MODERN SPAIN. By Martin A. S. Hume, F.R.H.S., Author of “Sir Walter 

Ralegh," “ The Courtships of Queen Elisabeth,” “ The Year after the Armada," Ac. Illustrated, and with Map and Index. Cloth, 5s. 

A New Book for Children. 

THE TREASURE SEEKERS. By E. Nesbit. With many Illustrations by 

GORDON BROWNE and LEWIS BAUMER. In Decorated Cover, and also in Unwin’s Green Cloth Library. 6s. 

“ Of all the children’s stories over written this should rank as first favourite, full of fun and adventure, told with humour and marvellous knowledge 

of childhood No child of any ago will weary of reading it. There is not a dull page from beginning to end, and the illustrations are admirable.” 

. . A . , , Birmingham Daily Gazette . 

•« Ought to be one of the favourite gift-books of the season, and must be appreciated by a>l grown-up people with any sense of humour.”— Times. 

«• Incomparably the best of the Christmas books we have yet seen.”— World. 

A Romance for Children. 

THE TWO POOLS. By J. Thomson Dunning. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Mr. Dunning takes his small readers into the kingdom of the trouts and sticklebacks, and shows them how elections take place there. 

THE LIFE and LETTERS of LEWIS CARROLL. By his Nephew, 

S. D. COLLINGWOOD. New and Cheaper Edition. Profasely Illustrated. Cloth, 3s. Od. 

“ Will be welcome to every lover of ‘ Alice.’ ” -Morning Post. 

“ Should find a place on many a lx»okshelf where * Alice in Wonderland ’ already stands enshrined .”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

Every Book Reader should Possess a Copy of 

UNWIN’S CHAP BOOK. A Christmas Budget of Short Stories, Poems, 

Interviews, Literary Articl. s, &c. Very fully Illustrated, and with a Three-Coloured Frontispiece, depicting Eugene Stratton in ‘‘The Cake 
Walk.” Crown Ito* Is. 

Mr. Unwin’s Autumn Announcement List will be sent post free on Application. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 11, Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOOKS. 


A MAGNIFICENT PRESENT. 

THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR. 

BY 

GENERALS and other OFFIOERS 

WHO TOOK PART IN THE CAMPAIGN 

(GENERALS BOGUSLAWSKI, von der GOLTZ, 
HOLLEBEN, &c ). 

Translated and Edited by 

najor-General J. P. MAURICE, C.B., Commanding 
Woolwich District; Capt. WILFRED J. LONG, and 
A; SONNENSCHEIN. 


"By far the most exciting and original novel of the present season. 

8PECTA TOR. 

POTT AGE second edition, 

_____ _ _completing 18,000 

POTTAGE. copies 

By MARY CHOLMONDBLEY, 

Author of “ Diana Tempest,” Ao. 6s. 


BED 

BED 


Guardian. —'“Red Pottage’ has in it scenes and characters which are 
really great, and which place the writer at once among remarkable novelists. 
It is at once witty and humorous, pathetic, strong, interesting, and imoressive.” 

Pall Hall Gazette —"Nothing in recent fiction, or, indeed, in any Action 
for a long time, has surpassed in its dramatic force, or in the nature of it* 
ultimate surprise, the deadly crusade in which l.ord Newhaven aims at securing 
vengeance for the wrong that has been done to him.” 


THE COLOSSUS. 

By MOBLEY BOBERT8, Author of “A Son of Empire.” 
Second Edition. 6s. 

Pall Hall Gazette.— " The characters in this delightful story are drawn 
with quite amazing cleverness.” 

Athenaum.—” A very interesting study.” 


With Hundreds of PLATES, PORTRAITS, MAPS, BATTLE- 
PLANS, &c. 700 pages, imperial 8vo, 21s. 

" Ifc is not surprising that there should have been a demand in Germary 
for some great historic treatment of the weighty theme which should bring 
out all its aspects with a completeness and a correctness, and at the same time 
with a literary grace and skill such as it had been impossible that the Official 
History should attain. Fit writers wore not wanting. What was manifestly 
needed was that first of all the place of the contest in tho World’s History 
should be properly assigned to it, and that then the men who carried on the 
work should be vividly presented to us, so that instead of mere marches and 
counter-marches, attacks and counter-attacks, cannonades, ontfiankings, and 
such-like military detail, the story should be presented as a genuine human 
encounter of mind against mind, of leader against leader, of nation against 
nation, and that the underlying causes of strength and weakness, national as 
much as military, historical as well as momentary, should be laid before us. 
It is this that has been attempted in the book here presented for the first time 
to the English reader. The enthusiasm with which it has teen received in 
Germany is of course special, and hardly to he expected elsewhere; but those 
of us who, as foreigners, have read it in its original form, have, I thick I m«*y 
say, one and all been impressed by the pBins which have been taken by the 
publishers and editors to make it as perfect as possible. Even a casual glance 
over the illustrations, the portraits, the plans of battles, and the maos, will 
show that this great national work has been a labour of love, and with what 
exhaustive effort the lask has been carried through. For those who know 
something of the political and military literature of Germany, the list of names 
of the writers will be a yet stronger guarantee that it is in all respects first-rate. 

All of them have a European reputation.That among English soldiers thin 

volume will be received with a hearty welcome I have no doubt; but I think 
that it appeals also to a far wider audience, and that the qualities which were 
displayed in the patriotic offort which has given to Europe thirty years of 
peace aro such as will enlist the sympathies of the wholo English-speaking 
nee.”—Extract from Gxxakal Maurice’s Preface. 


Other Fine Presentation Books. 

THE VICTORIA NYANZA: The Land, 

the Races, and their Cut toms, by P. KOLLMANN, Lieut. Royal Saxon 
Regiment, is just re»dy. It is fully illustrated from the Author’s own 
Collections (now in the Berlin Museum ). 7s. 0d. 


WITH A SOLITARY EXCEPTION, THERE IS A CONSENSUS OF 
FAVOURABLE CRITICISM OF 
MR. BUDGETT MEAKIN’S NEW VOLUME, entitled 

THE MOORISH EMPIRE, published This 

Day, with 115 fine Illustrations, 3 Maps, 2 Charts, and a Copious Index, 
at 15s. The “Daily News” regards it as “ i ust the sort of hook writers 
and reader* on the Moorish Question will like to have at hand ” ; and 
the " Daily Chronicle ” says that “ no student of Morocco can afford to 
be without ” this "most valuable ” book. “South Africa” rays “Mi* 
admirable history may be heartily commended to all who have (he cause 
of British Imperial expansion at heart. Its value is immensely 
enhanced by maps and excellent photographs and drawings .” 

THE STORY of AUSTRALIAN BUSH- 

RANGING " enables vs to study one of the strangest epis< des in the 
history of crime ” ys the ** Spectator ” of Mr. G. E. BOXALL'S new 
lx>ok, which is published at 0s. The “ Daily Telegraph ” thiuks it “ will 
appeal strongly to those who take an interest in the annals of crime 
and the daring of celebrated criminals .” The “Pall Mall Gazette” 
asserts that “ it could not u-ell be mare complete ,” and thinks " it is 
uncommonly well done” providing “385 pages of attractive reading 


THE LETTERS of LADY JANE COKE, 

which Mrs. AMBROSE RATHBORNE has just edited, the "Standard” 
opens its review by saying, ” o.fords one of the mast amusing and 
interesting accounts of ‘high life' in the last century which have 
recently been published.” The book is illustrated with Portraits and 
Facsimiles, and its price is 7s. 6d. 


A NOVEL OF BERLIN SOCIETY. 

A WINTER in BERLIN. By Marie von Bunsen. 

Cloth, 6s. 

Birmingham Gazette.— * An exceptionally entertaining book, well worth 
reading.” 

Literary World.-*' An excellent translation of a charming sketch of 
society life in Berlin.” 

FINLAND and the TSARS. Py Joseph R. 

FISHER, B.A., Barrister-at-Daw. Demy 8vo, cu:-, 15s. 8d. 

St. Jamet’x Gaxette.— An admirable volume. We hope that this deeply 
interesting book will obtain a wide circulation, and that ils influence will 
penetrate oven beyond our shores.” 

HUBERT HERVEY, STUDENT and IM¬ 
PERIALIST. A Memoir. By the Right Hoc. Earl GREY. With 
Portrait and Map, demy 8vo, 7s. Gd. 

Daily hews.— ' A deeply interesting memoir.” 

Daily Chronicle.— * A handsome tribute to a strong and intotesting per¬ 
sonality.” 

South Africa.—** A most interesting addition to the already wide range of 
South African biography.” 

TANGWEERA: a Life among Gentle Savages on 

the Mosquito Coast of Central America. By C. NAPIER BELL, 
M.I.O.E. Illustrated from Sketches by the Author. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

Pall Mall Gazette.—** One of the most delightful books of travel we have 
met for many a day. It is the true Jungle Boos—of fact instead of fiction— 
wherein tho Howling Monkey and the Panther and the Peccary tell ns more of 
their real nature than the ablest novelist can draw from them by putting 
human speech within their jaws.” 

Daily hews.— * A singularly fascinating l>ook. The magic of the tropical 
forest pervades Mr. Bell’s pages. Captivating descriptions of flahing and 
other pastimes, village life and customs, abound in them.” 

PEN and PENCIL SKETCHES of SHIPPING 

and CRAFT ALL ROUND the WORLD. By R. T. PRITCHETT, 
Marine Painter to the Rojal Thames Yacht Club. With more than 50 
Full-Page Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. Demy 8vo, 
10 s. 0d. net. 

Speaker.— “ Mr. Pritchett’s charming sketches must be seen, for it is 
impossible here to givo any idea of their daintiness or of their range.” 

ILLUSTRATED HUMOROUS BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS. 

A NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHORS OF “AN A B C FOR BABY 
FArtilOTS.” 

REALLY and TRULY; or, The Century for 

BABIES. By Mr. and Mis. ERNEST AMES. In brilliant Colours,3s.Gd. 

A MORAL ALPHABET: In Words of from One 

to Seven Syllables. By H. B. and B. T. B., Authors of " Tho Bad Child’s 
Book of Beasts,” Ac. 3s. 6d. 

MORE BEASTS for WORSE CHILDREN. By 

H. B. and B. T. B., Authors of “The Bad Child's Book of Beasts,” “The 
Modern Traveller,” Ac. With nearly 50 Illustrations, and Cover in 
Colour. Oblong 4to, 3s. Gd. 

THE MODERN TRAVELLER. By H. B. and 

B. T. B., Authors of “A Moral Alphabet,” “More Bea-ts,” Ac. 80 pp., 
fully Illustrated, with Cover in Colour, 3s. Gd. 

TAILS with a TWIST. Verses by “ Belgian 

HARE.” Illustrated by E. T. Reed, of Punch. With 23 Full-Page 
Plates in Colour, size 12 in. by 9 in. Oblong 4to, 3s. fld. 

RUTHLESS RHYMES for HEARTLESS 

HOMES. Verses by Col. D. STREAMER. Pictures by G. H. Dedicated 
by permission to Mrs. \V. H. Grenfell. 3s. Gd. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Limited, London. 
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- - e Jhe_ TSfor{d’4 \§reat_ literature-, - _- 

A SPLENDID LIBRARY. 

Comprising the MOST INTERESTING things that have been Written in every Age and Clime. 


THE BEST OF History, Romance, Poetry, Science, Biography, Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, Dramas, Wit and 
Humour, Oratory, Journals and Pensees, Satires, Essays and Epigrams, Short Stories. The Most Ancient 
Literature Known. The Classics of Greece and Rome, the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, the Elizabethan 
Period, the Age of Queen Anne, the Eighteenth Century, the Victorian Age. The Great Writers of the Present Day. 


The Entire Work-20 Handsome Volumes-sent, all 
at one time, upon the preliminary payment of 



A Remarkable Offer. 

The “ Library of Famous Literature,” about to be issued by The Standard 
wider the editorship of Dr. Richard Garnett. C.B., promises to be the great 
success of the year. Under the remarkable advance-of-publication offer made 
by The Standard, subscriptions have already been booked for 4,000 sets, 
involving a total of 80,000 volumes. Yet The Standard's first announcement 
of the new work appeared but a few weeks ago. It is to be doubted if such an 
advance sale was over before known in England. 

AN UNPRECEDENTED OPPORTUNITY. 

True, the introductory offer made by The Standard is a remarkable one. The 
“Library of Famous Literature” will not be issued in parts nor by single 
volumes, but only in complet e sets. The work is nearly ready for delivery, and 
to those who subscribe now, in advance of the day of publication, The Standard 
offers the Library at a reduction of one-half the regular prices hereafter to 
prevail, and upon the most liberal terms. Ihe entire twenty volumes will l>e 
sent, all Lt one time, upon the preliminary payment of but half-a-guinea. The 
purchase of the work is to be completed in small monthly payments according 
to the style of binding chosen. 

THE BEST THE ACES CAN OFFER. 

The Library is a superb treasury of literature that comes marvellously near 
to including everything that is worth reading in the literature of all the ages 
since the making of books l>egan ; it distils the vital essence, it brings together in 
a single set of volumes the immortal part of the literature and wisdom of the 
world. Nothing is here that is not of value bejond question, nothing, too, that 
is Lot of deep and genuine human interest, that has indeed been the test. 
Nothing has been chosen because it was great once, but because it will be inter¬ 
esting and fruitful for living men and women of to-day. 

The best of all the ages has been gathered here, the dross refined away, leaving 
only gold; of Homer, or Cicero, or Csesar, to go far back, only what will afford 
an agreeable evening. Through one volume after another we march down the 
centuries, plucking a grape here, a flower there, getting a better idea of the 
blossoming times of literature than we might otherwise obtain, through months 
of unaided, unguided, and toilsome effort. And all this while we are being 
pleasantly entertained, all without boredom, without a thought of being 
instructed or lectured. 


A REAL UNIVERSITY. 

Indeed, since all has here been systematised and sifted, one might in the 
course of a si ason’s Btudy, acquire a firmer grasp of the world’s literature than 
from years of desultory reading, or even from an extended College education. 
It seems as if one might plan out endless courses of reading for one’s leisure 
honr, and, in truth, find endlessly wi'hout exhausting this vast mine. The 
“Library of Famous Literature” is, as it were, a University not merely for 
the \ ears of adolescence, but one which we may attend with pleasure and profit 
a whole life long. 

10,000 CHOICE PACES. 

Of the vast scope of the Library it is next to impossible to convoy an 
adequate idea. It is complete in twenty handsomely bound volumes, of royal 
octavo size, and the subscriber has the choice of four different styles of binding, 
at varying prices. It is printed c-n an esr ecially Pght paper, made for the work ; 
easy to bold and delightful to read. The twenty volumes comprise 10,000pages 
of the best litersture of the world, printed in large clear type, likewise made 
especially for this work. 

WHAT THESE TWENTY HANDSOME VOLUMES CONTAIN. 


It is difficult, if not absurd, to attempt to convey an adequate idea of so great 
a work. It is mnch like endeavouring to give a friend an idea of a vast exposi¬ 
tion, such as, for example, that which will beheld in Pen's next year, by sending 
him a few extracts from the catalogue. THE LIBRARY OF FAMOUS LITERA¬ 


TURE is precisely what its title indicates—a huge treasury of the finest and 
most interesting pieces of literature, from the dawn of civilisation down to and 
including the authors of our own dav—that is to say, from the old Babylonian 
story of I star and the quaint Egyptian tale of Two Brothers, the most ancient 
pieces cf literature extent, to tne best work of living writers, like Tolstoi, 
Hardy, 8winlmrne, Mark Twain, or Kipling. It contains every thing : the great 
classics like the Iliad and the Odyssey ; wonderful stories like the great Bharata 
Tale (the Mababharata of the Ancient Hindoos); poetry and stories from every 
people who ever lived and sung; the best of history, from writers like Mommsen 
and Curtins. Freeman and Froude, Gibbon and Green; bits of adventure nnd 
stories of wild life; the pith of the great philosophers like Hobbes and Locke 
and Hume and Spencer; fascinating chapters of science from writers like 
Huxley and Darwin and Proctor; famous letters from famous writers of letters ; 
oratorical masterpieces from DemostheneB and Cicero to John Bright and Glad¬ 
stone ; choice pages from the intimate thoughts of diarists like Atniel and Samuel 
Pepys ; epigrams and maxims from men like La Rochefoucauld and Dean 
Swift; philosophical reflections from writers like Rousseau and Pascal; religious 
writings like those of Cardinal Nowman, Thomas a Kempis, and Dean Farrar; 
biting sarcasm from a Heine or an Ibsen ; pathos and humour from writers like 
Charles Lamb, Bret Harte, or Oliver Wendell Holmes ; fables from La Fontaine ; 
uutobiojpaphics like Benjamin Franklin’s; in fine, the whole gamut of literary 
production, from grave to gay, from the deepest questions that concern the 
human soul to the lightest jests of a Horace, a 8terne, a Rabelais, or a Max 
O’Rell 

FAMOUS AUTHORS AT HOME. 

In addition thereto, tbe Library is richly embellished with 500 full-page 
illustrations and coloured plates, printed separately from the text on enamelled 
paper. There are portraits of the most famous authors who ever lived, there is 
a delightful series of PICTURES OF AUTHORS’ HOMKS, and a still more 
novel series of FAMOUS AUTHORS IN THEIR HOMES. So, too, their 
haunts are shown, the scenes of memorable passages in their books, and other 
places celebrated in literature or in bistory. The coloured plates, too, add a 
unique interest to the work. They run through each volume, and comprise tbe 
choicest specimens of the rare art of book illumination in the days when books 
were made by band, and the transcription and embellishment of a siuglo 
volume often occupied years of labour. 

There are two great indexes, one general, the other topical, comprising 10,000 
entries, and rendering every page and almost every paragraph of the Library 
instantly accessible. Though primarily a Library or the best reading, it thus 
becomes an admirable work for reference as well. 

" It is,” as The Bookman so tersely described it, “ infinite riches in a little 
room.” 

SPECIAL OFFER. 

Those who subscribe now, in advance of publication, may obtain tbe Complete 
Work, Twenty Volumes, AT A REDUCTION OF FIFTY PER CENT, from the 
regular prices hereafter to prevail. The Library is not sold in parts, or by single 
volumes, but only in complete sets. The entire Twenty Volumes will be sent, 
all at one time, upon a preliminary payment of but HALF-A-GUINEA ; further 
payments, after the Twenty Volumes are in your home, to be at the rate of 
9,12,16, or 21 shillings per month, according to the binding. 

A HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS. 

If you will state that you read this notice in the Academy, The Standard will 
send, post paid to any address, a large illustrated Prospectus of the LIBRARY 
OF FAMOUS LITERATURE, together with specimen pages, pages from tbe 
index, and the like. But those who prefer to file their subscriptions at once, 
and thus take advantage of the Special Prices, which are offered in advance of 
the day of publication, may examine the work, in the different stylos of binding, 
at The Standard Office. 23, St. Bride-street, near Ludgate-circus; at “Mit¬ 
chell’s” Royal Subscription Library, 33, Old Bond-street, W.; at the Civil 
Service Stores, 28, Haymarket; and at the Junior Army and Navy Stores, 
Waterloo-place, where orders may be booked, both for cash payments and on 
monthly instalments. 


If you do not wish to rut this slip out, carefully state that 30 U saw this notice in the Academy. 

W. M. JACKSON, Zb e Stanbarb, 

23, St. Bride Street, LONDON, E.C. 


Ott erwise the Prospectus cannot be sent. 

.1899. 


Having read in the Academy yonr offer regarding the LIBRARY OF Name .. 

FAMOUS LITERATURE, I request that jou send me your illustrated 
Prospectus. 

AC. 2 Adless 
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ILLUSTRATED STANDARD AND POPULAR WORKS 

ON 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


NEW AND CHEAPER ISSUE. 

FOREIGN FINCHES in CAPTIVITY. By Arthur G. 

BUTLER, Ph.D., F.L.8., F.Z.S., F.E.8. With 00 Plates, beautifully 
Coloured by Hand. Royal 4to, cloth, £4 I4s. 6d. net; half-morocco, 

£5 5s. net. 

*' Dr. Bntlor treats his subject more exhaustively than Herr Wiener; he has 
adopted a more scientific classification, and his book is infinitely better illus¬ 
trated. Indeed, the hand-eoloured plates in Dr. Butler’s book are in themselves 
fully worth the price which is charged for the whole book.” 

Feathered World. 

TERACOLUS: a Monograph of the Genus. By E. M. 

BOWDLER SHARPE. Illustrated by Miss M. Horman-Fisher. Parts 
I. to V., 4to, each with 4 Coloured Plates, 7s. 6d. net. 

Part LXVII., with 4 Coloured Plates, 6s. net. 

THE LEPIDOPTERA of the BRITISH ISLANDS. By 

CHARLES G. BARRETT, F.E.8. Vols. I. to V., each 12s.; Large 
Edition, VoL I., with 40 Coloured Plates, 63s.; Vols. II. to V., each with 
48 Coloured Plates, 63s. net. 

THE LARViE of the BRITISH LEPIDOPTERA, and 

their FOOD PLANTS. By OWEN 8. WILSON. With Life-sized 
Figures drawn and coloured from Naturo by Eleanora Wilson. 40 
Coloured Plates, 63s. net. 

Part XLI., with 8 Coloured Plates, 15s. net. 

LEPIDOPTERA INDICA. By F. Moore, F.Z.S., F.E.S. 

Vol. I., witu 01 Coloured Plates ; Vols. II. and III., each with 90 Coloured 
Plates, £9 6s. cloth, £9 16s. half-morocoo. 

THE LEPIDOPTERA of CEYLON. By F. Moore, F.Z.S. 

3 vols., medium 4to, S16 Coloured Plates, cloth, gilt tops, £21 13s. not. 
Published under the auspices of the Government of Ceylon. 

THE HYMENOPTBRA ACULEATA of the BRITISH 
ISLANDS. By EDWARD SAUNDERS. F.L.S. Complete, with 3 
Plates, IBs. Large-Paper Edition, with 48 Coloured Plates, 68s. net. 

THE HEMIPTBRA HETEROPTERA of the BRITISH 
ISLANDS. By KDWARD SAUNDERS, F.L.8. Complete, with a 
Btrnotnml Plate, 14e. Large Edition, with 31 Coloured Plates, 48e. net. 

THE HEMIPTBRA HOMOPTERA of the BRITISH 

ISLANDS. By JAMES EDWAKDS, F.E.S. Complete, with 3 Structural 
Plates, 13s. Large Edition, with 28 Coloured Plates, 43e. net. 

THE COLEOPTERA of the BRITISH ISLANDS. By 
the Rev. Canon FOWLER, M.A., F.L.8. Complete in 6 role , with 2 ] 

Structural Plates, £4. Large Edition, with 18t) Coloured Plates, £14 net. 

THE BUTTERFLIES of EUROPE. Described and 
Fignred by H. C. LANS, M.D., F.L.S. With 83 Coloured Plates, con¬ 
taining upwards of 900 Flgnros. 2 vols., £3 18s. net. 

BRITISH INSECTS. By E. F. Staveley. 16 Coloured 

Plates and Woodcuts. 12s. net. 

BRITISH BUTTERFLIES and MOTHS. By H. T. 

STA1NTON. 19 Oo oured Plates and Woodonts. 9e. net. 

BRITISH BEETLES. By E. C. Rye. New Edition. 
Revised by the Rev. Canon FOWLER, M.A., F.L.8. 18 Coloured Plates 
and Woodcuts. 9s. net. 

BRITISH BEES. By W. E. Shuckard. 16 Coloured 

Plates and Woodcuts. 9s. net. 

BRITISH SPIDERS. By E. F. Staveley. 16 Coloured 
Plates and Woodcuts. 9s. net. 

BRITISH ZOOPHYTES. By A. S. Pennington, F.L.S. 

34 Plates. 9s. net. 

CURTIS’S BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY. Illustrations and 

Descriptions of the Genera of Insects found in Croat Britain and 
Ireland. 8 vols., royal 8vo, 770 Coloured Plates, £21 net. 

THE PHYSIOLOGY of the INVERTEBRATA. By A. B. 

GRIFFITHS, Pb.D., F.R.S. (Edin.), F.C.8. Demy 8vo, with 81 Illus¬ 
trations, ISs. uet. 

RESPIRATORY PROTEIDS: Researches in Biological 

Chemistry. By A. B. GRIFFITHS, Ph.D., F.R.S.E. Crown 8vo, 

Cs. net. 

METEORS, AEROLITES, and FALLING STARS. By 

Dr. T. L. PHIPSON, F.C.S. Crown 8vo, 26 Woodcnta and Lithographic 
Frontispiece. 6s. net. 

Parts I. to V., each 7a. 8d. Coloured ; 6s. Uncoloured, net. 

THE HEPATIC/E of the BRITISH ISLES By W. H. 
PEAR80N. Issued to Subscribers for the Complete Work only, in 28 
Monthly Parts, each with 8 Plates, 7s. 0d. Coloured; 6s. Uncoloured, 
net. Prospectus on application. 


FLORA of TROPICAL AFRICA. By D. Oliver, F.R.S. 

Vola. I. to III., 20s. each. net. The Continuation, edited by 8ir W. T. 
THISKLTON-UYKR, F.R.S. Vol. VII., 27a. 4d. net. Vol. V. f Part I., 
8 a. net. Published under the authority of the First Commissioner of Her 
Majesty’s Works. 

FLORA CAPENSIS: a Systematic Description of the 
Plants of the Gape Colony, Oaffraria, and Port Natal. Vols. I. to III., 
by W. H. HARVEY and O. W. BONDER, 18s. each, net. The Continua¬ 
tion, edited by Sir W. T. TH18ELTON-DYBR, F.R.S. Vol. VI.. 24 m. 
net. VoL VII., Parts I., II., and III., each 7s. 0d. net. Published 
under the authority of the Governments of the Cape and Natal. 

FLORA of BRITISH INDIA. By Sir J. D. Hooker, C.B., 
G.O.S.I., F.R.S., Ac., assisted by various Botanists. Complete in 7 vols., 
£12 net. 

Sections I. and II., containing Parts I. to VI., royal 4to, each with 12 Plates, 
15s. Plain, 21s. Coloured, not. 

THE POTAMOGETONS (Pond Weeds) of the BRITISH 
ISLES. By ALFRED FRYER, A.LB. Illustrated by Robert Morgan, 
F.L.S. 

HANDBOOK of the BRITISH FLORA. By G. Bentham, 

F.R.S. Sixth Edition. Rovlsod by Sir J. D. HOOKER, C.B., K.C.8.I., 
F.R.S. Sa. net. 

ILLUSTRATIONS of the BRITISH FLORA. Drawn by 

W. H. FITCH, F.L.S., and W. G. SMITH. F.L.S. 1,316 Wood 
Engravings. Fourth Edition. 9s. net. 

BRITISH GRASSES. By M. Plues. 16 Coloured Plates 

and Woodcuts. 8s. net. 

BRITISH FERNS. By M. Plues. 16 Coloured Plates and 

WoodcutM. 9s. net. 

BRITISH SEAWEEDS. By S. O. Gray. 16 Coloured 

Plates. 9s. net. 

SYNOPSIS of BRITISH MOSSES. By C. P. Hobkirk, 

F. L.8. Revised Edition. 6s. 6d. not. 

HANDBOOK of BRITISH MOSSES. By the Rev. M. J. 
BE8KELKY, M.A., F.L.S. Second Edition. 24 Coloured Pistes. *la. 
uet. 

BRITISH FUNGOLOGY. By the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, 

M.A., F.L.8. With a Supplement of nearly 400 pp. by WORTHINGTON 

G. SMITH, F.L.S. 2 vols., 24 Coloured Plates, 38s. net. Supplement 
only, 12s. 

BRITISH FUNGI. PHYCOMYCETES, and USTI- 

LAGItMS, By GEORGE MASSEE. 8 Plates. 6s.Cd.net. 

BRITISH WILD FLOWERS, familiarly Detcribed in the 
Four Seasons. By THOMAS MOORE, F.L.S. 24 Coloured Plates. 
14s. net. 

THE NARCISSUS : its History and Culture. By F. W. 

BURBIDGE, F.L 8. With a Scientific Review of the entire Genus by 
J. G. BAKER, F.R.S., F.L.S. With 48 beautifully Coloured Plates. 
Super-royal 8vo, 30s. net. 

THE BRITISH FERNS. Coloured Figures and Descrip- 

tions, with Analysis of the Fructification and Venation of the Ferns of 
Great Britain and Ireland. By Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S. Royal 8vo, 
00 Coloured Plates, 80s. net. 

GARDEN FERNS. Coloured Figures and Descriptions, 
with Analysis of the Fructification and Venation of a Selection of Exotic 
Ferns adapted for Cultivation in the Garden, Hothouse, and Conaer* a- 
tory. By Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S. Royal 8vo, 64 Coloured Plates, 
36s. net. 

PHYCOLOGIA BRITANNICA; or, History of British 

Seaweeds. By Dr. W. H. HARVEY, F.R.S. New Edition. Royal 8vo, 
4 vols., 300 Coloured Plates, £7 10s. net. 

1 PHYCOLOGIA AUSTRALICA: a History of Australian 

Seaweeds. By Dr. W. H. HARVEY, F.R.S. Royal 8vo, 6 vols., 300 
Coloured Plates, £7 13s. net. 

THE RHODODENDRONS of SIKKIM-HI MALAY A : 

being an Account, Botanical and Geographical, of the Rhododendrons 
recontly Discovered in the Mountains of Eastern Himalaya by Sir J. D. 
Hooker, F.R.S. By Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S. Fotio, 20 Coloured 
Plates, £4 Hs. fid. not. 

Vol. LV. (1899;, 42s. net. 

THE BOTANICAL MAGAZINE: Figures and Descrip¬ 
tions of New and Rare Plants. By Sir J. 1). HOOKER, F.R.8., &c. 
Third Series. Vols. I. to LV., each 42s. net. Published Monthly, with 
6 Plates, 3a. 0d., Coloured. Annual Subscription, 42s. 

A Complete Set from the commencement, 125 vols., £125. 


LOVELL REEVE & CO., Limited, Publishers to the Home, Colonial, and Indian Governments, 

6, Henrietta Street, Oovent Garden, W.C. 
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GEORGE PHILIP & SON’S LIST. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

AN ATTBACT1VE CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 

BLBMENVARY BRUSHWORE 

STUDIES. H.v ELIZABETH CORBET YEATS. 
A Scries of 24 attractive Studies of Lsaves, 
Flowers, and Birds,beautifully printed in colours, 
with complete directions enabling the copies and 
similar subjects to lie successfully reproduced by 
voumt children. Oblong 4to, cloth cover, price 
6 s. net. 


By the same Author. 

Uniform with al>ove for older children. 

BRUSH WORK STUDIES of FLOW BR8 

FRUIT, and ANIMAL8. A Scries of 27 Studies 
reproduced from natural objects aud printed iu 
colours, with detailed instructions. Oblong 4to, 
cloth cover, price 6s. net. 

“ The studies of single flowers are admirable, and 
the few groups charming, whilst the birds, butter¬ 
flies, fruit, and bird's eggs foim moBt fascinating 
pictures for older children. The colouring through¬ 
out is reproduced with a dsintincss aud truth which 
we have rarely before seen attained in colour print¬ 
ing.”— Guardian. 


A New Work by the Authur of “The Foundations of 
Success.” 

Crown 8vo, on Antique Paper, Artistic binding. 
Price 3s. 6d. 

0VBR-PREB8UBE Bj R De Brath 

and F. BEATTY. 

” We have read this book with satisfaction, showing 
as it docs that members of the teaching profession are 
desirous of applying the principles uf physiology to the 

care and training of the brains of thoir pupils.The 

book is well wiilten and readable.” - Lancet. 

" We recommend the book strongly for its stimula¬ 
tive treatment of one of the most pressing problems 
of the day, for its sympathetic insight into a teacher’s 
difficulties, and fc r the wealth of practical suggestions 
in which it abounds.”— Schoolmaster. 

" Makes n valuable addition to tbe literature of the 
Education Question.”— Scotsman. 

Phtlipt' Senes of Technical Models. 

Just Published. Oblong 4to. Pi ice 4s. 6d. net. 

A DI88E0TBD MODEL of a DIRECT 

CURRENT DYNAMO. With a description of the 
various parts for the use of General Readers and 
Students. By ARNOLD PHILIP, Assoc. R.8.M., 
A.I.B.E., B.8c. (Load.). 

*' Consists of a series of coloured plates ingeniously 
superposed one upon another and so arranged that by 
lifting one plate after another tho working pans are 
successively exposed to view and its strut tural I 
arrangements are very clearly displayed. To borrow 
Mr. Pagett's words again, the ‘interior * of a dynamo 
may henceforth be * though ’iddeu. yet like a printed 
book’ to anyone who studies Mr. Philip’s work with 
ordinary intelligence.”— Timee. 

" We believe that the principle upon which it is • 
based is of great value, aud that where actual 
machines are inaccessible it will go far to fill the j 
want of them.” Electrical Review. ! 


Philips' Series qf Animal Models. 

Just Published. Oblong 4to. Price 3s. 6d. net. 

THE DOS: Its Bxteraal and Internal, 

Organisation. An Illustrated representation and j 
brief description for general readers. Edited by i 
ALEXANDER 0. P1ES8E, M.R.C.V.8. With 
anatomical description by WILLIAM 8. FUR- 
NEAUX. 

'* A very useful volume on the canine species.” 

Shooting Times. 

" Many lovers of man’s four-footed friend will be 
glad to acquire or furbish up the knowledge here I 
plainly and briefly set foith.”— Sportsman. 

*' A very cleverly conceived and simple method of i 
dealing with a most interesting and complicated sub- 
ect.”— Bazaar. _ 

A New Work by the Author of " The British Colonies 
and thoir Industries.” 

Foolscap 8vo, cloth. Price Is. 

TBE UNITED STATES and their 

INDUSTRIES. By the R*v. WILLIAM PARR 
GRES WELL. A conci-e account of the com- I 
merce of the United States, arranged in an inter¬ 
esting form for use as a reading book. j 


ATLA8ES FOR PRESENTS. 


PHILIPS’ IMPERIAL ATLAS. 

A complete Atlas for all purposes, illustrating every aspect of Geographical 
Science, and embodying an amount of information unequalled by any other 
Atlas, English or Foreign. Containing 60 Maps, size 28 x 22 inohes, with com¬ 
plete Index of over 200,000 re'erences. Half-bound morocco, gilt edges, £8, 
full-bound Russia, or morocco extra, £10 1(M. 

“One of the fullest, best proportioned, and most useful of our larger 
atlases.”— Ti met. 


FOR THE 

LIBRARY. 


FOR THB 

COUNTING 

HOUSE. 


PHILIPS’ GENERAL ATLAS. 

A selection of 80 Maps from the Imperial Atlas with complete Index. Half* 
bound moroooo, gilt edges, £1. 

** Leaves nothing Id desire as an example of the statelier kind of atlas.” 

Saturday Review. 


FOR THE 

GENERAL 

READER. 


PHILIPS’ NEW HANDY GENERAL ATLAS. 

A series of 60 plates, size 22x14 inches, containing over 120 Maps and 
Plans dealing exhaustively with Physical, Political, and Commercial Geography, 
with an Index of over 100,000 names. In attractive cloth cover, price £1 net; 
handsomely bound in half-moroooo, gilt top, price <1 10s. net. 

" For ordinary purposes of study and reference this is the most convenient 
and complete work of its kind I know.”- Daily Mail . 


PHILIPS’ SYSTEMATIC ATLAS. 

FOR TUB 

Edited by Dr. J. SCOTT KBLTJB, H. 3. MAOKINDBR, M.A., and E. G. 
TEACHER RAVENSTEIN, F.R.G.S. Containing over 260 Maps and Diagrams in 62 plates, 
size 11 x 14 inches, with explanatory letterpress and complete index of over 
^ D 12,000 names. Handsomely bound in cloth, 15s.; half-bound morocco, £1 Is. 

STUDENT. “ Certainly cover, the whole field of Geography. Considering its size, it is a . 
marvel of clearness and accuracy."— Sptaier. 


FOB TBS 

DESK. 


PHILIPS’ READY REFERENCE ATLAS. 

Containing 72 colourei Maps, size 8x7 inches, and a statistical survey of 
each country by E. G. RAVENSTEIN, F.R.G.8., occupying 100 pages, with a 
complete Index of over 20,000 references. Cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 10 b. 6 d. 

" The statistical surveys are admirably compact, giving one at a glance 
population, area, trade, &c., of any country. For its size we think this atlas 
will be hard to beat .”—Saturday Review. 


PHILIPS’ HANDY VOLUME ATLAS. 


FOR THE 

POCKET. 


(8ize 6j by 4J inches. 
Weight 14 ozs.) 


Containing 72 entirely new Maps, with 76 pages of Commercial and 
Statistical Notes and Index of 20,000 names. Edited by E. G. RAVENSTEIN. 
F.R.G.S. Cloth, roanded corners, 6s ; French morocco, gilt edges, in strong 
box, 7s. 6d. 

“A volume hardly larger than a Church 8ervice . . . the whole guaranteed 
by the high authority of an expert geographer and procurable at a raoderat e 
price .”—National Observer. 


FOR 

EVERY¬ 

BODY. 


PHILIPS’ NEW POPULAR ATLAS. 


A series of 48 plates, size 11 x 14 inches. Containing 7G Maps and 
Diagrams, illustrating Astronomical, Physical, Political, Commercial, atd 
Classical Geography. With complete Index. Attractively bound in red cloth. 
Price 38. 6d. 

“A very desirable work for anyone who wishes to possess an up-to-date 
atlas.” — Literary World. 


Full particulars of any of the above Atlases sent gratis on application to the Publishers, or o 

all leading booksellers. 


London: GEORGE PHILIP & SON, 32, Fleet Street, E.C. 
Liverpool : PHILIP, SON & NEPHEW, 45-51, South Castle Street. 
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SANDS & CO. 


IMPORTANT WORK ON KASHMIR. 

PICTURESQUE KASHMIR. By 

Dr. NEVE. Profusely Illustrated by Geoffrey W. Millais. Printed on 
best art paper, l o, 12s. 6d. net. 

BOOKS FOR THE TIMES. 
THE TRANSVAAL UNDER the 

QUEEN. By Lieut.-Col. N. NEWNHAM DAVI8. Illustrated by Lewis 
Edwards. 4to, Os. 

Globe. —“From the historical point of view 'The Transvaal under the 
Queen* is well worth reading and possessing.** 

SOLDIERS of the QUEEN. By 

HORACE WYNDHAM, Author of “The Queen’s Service.” Crown 
8vo, 3s. Od. 

Morning Post. —“ In these pages the author conveys in an entertaining 
and vivid manner a general idea of many everyday events in connection with 
the life of our soldiers.” 

THREE NEW NOVELS. 

THE INFATUATION of the 

COUNTESS. By PERCY WHITE, Author of “Mr. Bailly Martin.” 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Academy.— “ A bright, clever story, written in a true vein of comedy. 

The characters are well drawn.” 

ROSE and CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

By CARLTON DAWE, Author of “ The Mandarin.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Daily Graphic.— * The stories have no small degree of literary merit, and 
they plunge the reader at once into an oriental atmosphere pregnant with 
charm and fatefulness.” 

WINKLES, a WINNER. A 

Racing Story, By G. G. Crown 8vo, 3s. Od. 

Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic.— “All /sportsmen, whether fond of 
racing or hunting, will read this story with infinite pleasure. 1 ' 

SANDS & CO., 12, Burleigh Street. Strand, W.C. 


A SELECTION FROM 

MR. JOHN LONG’S LIST. 

** The story of * The Progress of Pauline Kessler * is one of the strongest and 
most trenchant that the season has produced. A remarkable and noteworthy 
book.”— The Echo. 

The Progress of 

Pauline Kessler. 

By FREDERIC CARREL, 

Author of “The Adventures of John Johns.’* 

In cloth gilt, Cs. 

The Outlook.—** A very powerful novel. The chief figure—an advonturess 
—is remarkably well drawn ; in fact, the characterisation of the many figures 
t.bat move through this story is masterly in the extreme, and displays, more¬ 
over, a versatility and knowledge of life far above the ordinary.” 

NOTICE.—Tne demand f<r “The Progress of Pauline Kessler’’ has 
been such that the Publisher has been temporarily unable to cope 
with it; but a large FOURTH EDITION is now ready, and a Fifth 
Edition is in rapid preparation. 

THIRD EDITION.—MRS. LOVETT CAMERON’S NEW NOVEL. 

A PASSING FANCY. In cloth gilt, 6s. 

The World.— * It is a long time since Mrs. Lovett Cameron has written so 
good a book, and it is pleasant to welcome a story so well worth reading. The 
plot is fresh and unconventional, and it is cleverly conceived.” 

The Daily News.—** The heroine is one of Mrs. Lovett Cameron’s most 
delightful creations—the very em*rH J m«Ti* of English womanhood at its best.** 

SECOND EDITION.—G. B. BURGIN’S NEW NOVEL. 

THE BREAD of TEARS. In cloth 

gilt. Os. 

The Daily Telegraph. —“The achievement!! of Kara Oglou are recounted 
with graphic vigour and in a humorous spirit, which, indeed, pervades the 
whole narrative with unflagging and over-racy vivacity.” 


MAY CROMMELIN’S NEW NOVEL. 

KINS AH : a Story of Harem Life. In cloth 

gilt, Gs. Second Edition. Frontispiece by R. Sauber. 

Morning Leader.—** Not only an attractive story, but an interesting 
revelation of much that is new and strange.” 

London: JOHN LONG, 6, Chandos Street, Strand. 


THE LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd. 

The Original Drawings by Phil May arc for aalo. Apply to the Publishers. 

FIFTY HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED 
PEN-AND-INK SKETCHES 

_ _ By PHIL MAY. [One Shilling. 

STORIES FROM OLD-FASHIONED 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS 

Brought together and introduced to the Rtader 
By ANDREW W. TUER, F.S.A, 

_ Adorned with 250 Amusing Cuts. [Sis Shillings. 


THE VICAR’S PUPS: 

IN A FEW YELPS AND A COUPLE OF QROWL8. 

By BASIL DAVIES and NORMAN PRESCOTT. 

Illustrated by N. Prescott-Bavies, R.B.A. [Three-and-8ispence. 

BILLY: 

A Sketch for “The New Boy” by an OLD BOY, 

the Author of “ Culmshire Folk,’* "John Orlebar.” “Chmnioioo 
Wcsterloy,” “ Doctor Quodlibct,” Ac. 


Illustrated. 


[Three-nnd-Sj*penpe. 


THE ILLUSTRATE!) SHILLING SERIES 0 f FORGOTTEN 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 

1. THE DAISY; or Cautionary Stories in 

Verso, adapted to Ideas of Children from Four to Eight Years Old 
< lb07 )- [One Shilling. 

2 . THE COWSLIP; or More Cautionary 

Stories in Vorsc. By the Author of that much-admired little work. 
THE DAISY (.1811). [One Shilling: 

3 . NEW RIDDLE-BOOK. By John-the- 

GIANT-KILLER, Esquire (1778). [One Shilling. 

The quaiutness of the woodcuts will appeal to the modern reader. 

London: Published by The Leadenhall Press, Ltd., 60, Leadenhall St^E. C. j 


EYRE & SP0TTISW00DE, 

THE STUDENTS’ FLORA of NEW ZEA- 

LAND and the Outlying Islands. By THOMAS KIRK, F.L.8. 10s. 

NATIONAL COMPETITION, 1899. List of 

Students Rewarded, with the Report of the Examiners on the Selected 
Works of Schools of Science and Art and Art Classes. With Illustra¬ 
tions. 2s. 

THE BLENHEIM ROLL, 1704. Edited and 

Annotated by CHARLES DALTON, F.R.G.S., Editor of the “Waterloo 
Roll Call,' “ English Army Lists, 1601-1714,” Ac., Ac. 7s. 6d. 

THE BRAVE SONS of SKYE. By Lieut.- 

Col. JOHN MAOINNE3. Containing the Military Records (compiled 
from authentic sources) of the Leading Officers, Non-Commissioned 
Officers, aud Private Soldiers whom “Eilean a Oheo'* has produced. 
With 100 Portraits. Red cloth, 16s. 

“ OUR JACK ”: the History of the Union 

Jack. Od. In tastefully designed wrapper. Terms for quantities. 
“Should be largely distributed through our schools.” 

„ ... ... . Army and Navy Gazette. 

All soldiers and sailors will road with interest.”— Regiment. 

SOUTH AFRICAN BLUE-BOOKS. Conven- 

tions 1881 and 1M84, and Despatches concerning events loading up to • 
also recent despatches. Various prices. * 

PUBLIC GENERAL ACTS, 1899. Red 

cloth, 3s. The volume contains all the Pul/lie Acts passed during the 
Session, tables showing the effect of legislation, index, Ac. 

HIGHWAYS and LOCOMOTIVES: a Guide 

to the Law relating to Highways, Bridges, and Footpaths, Waterways 
and Rivers, with the Acts and Regulations relating to the Uso of Loco¬ 
motives and Light Locomotives. By LOUIS GACHKS, L M M BA 
Barrister-at-Law. 2s. 6d. ** * ** 

BAILEY’S INDEX to “THE TIMES.” 

Monthly Parts, 5». each; Subscription for the Year. 80s. Annual 
Volume, 15s.; Subscription to Monthly Parts and Annual Volume, 42s. 

** It is a feat in indexing."— Sfar. 

“ Wo cordially wish it success.”— Echo. 

•'Arranged on an easy -Daily Chronicle. 

London: East Harding Street, E.C. 
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GEORGE REDWAY, Publisher. 


DICKENS AND HIS ILLUSTRATORS. 

By FRED G. KLTTON. Illustrated. 42a. net. 

BARRY SULLIVAN AND HIS CONTEMPOR- 

ARIES. By R. M. SILLARD. 2 vola. Illustrated. [ hortly . 

TUSCAN ARTISTS. 

By HOPE REA. Introduction by Sir W. B. RICHMOND. Illustrated. 
6s. net. 

LIFE AND DOCTRINE OF LOUIS CLAUDE DE 

SAINT-MARTIN, CALLED “ THE UNKNOWN PHILOSOPHER." By 
A. B. WAITE. [Shortly. 

OLD VIOLINS. 

By Rev. H. R. HAWEIS. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE DOCTRINE AND LITERATURE OF THE 

KABBALAH. By A. E. WAITE. [ Shortly. 

OLD ENGLISH CUSTOMS EXTANT. 

By P. H. DITCHFIELD. 6s. net. 

THE SYMBOLISM OF THE EAST AND WEST. 

By Mrs. MURRAY-AY NS LEY. With Introduction by Sir GEORGE 
BIRD WOOD. Illustrated. 21s. net. [Just out. 

CURIOSITIES OF BIRD LIFE. 

By CHARLES DIXON. 7s. 6d. net. 

TO BE READ AT DUSK, and Other Stories, Sketches, 

and Essays. By OHARLE3 DICKENS. Now First.Collected. 6s. net. 

THE STAMP COLLECTOR. 

By W. J. HARDY and E. D. BACON. Illustrated. 7s. Od. not. 

FINE PRINTS. 

By FREDERICK WEDMORE. Illustrated. 7s. Gd. net. 

TRAVEL AND BIG GAME. 

By PERCY SELOUS and H. A. BRYDEN. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 

THE CONNOISSEUR. 

By P. S. ROBINSON. 7s. 0d. net. 

MIRACLES AND MODERN SPIRITUALISM. 

By Dr. A. RUSSELL WALLACE. 5s. net. 

DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH AUTHORS. 

By R. FARQUHAR80N SHARP. Interleaved. 7s. 6d- net. 

THE EARLY DAYS OF THE NINETEENTH 

CENTURY. ByW, 0. SYDNEY. 2 vols , ISs. net. 

THE STORY OF OUR ENGLISH TOWNS. 

By P. H. DITCHFIELD. Introduction by Rev. Dr. AUGUSTUS 
JESSOPP. 6s.net. 

THE ACTOR’S ART. 

By J. A. HAMMERTON. Introduction by Sir HENRY IRVING. 6s. net. 

THE COIN COLLECTOR. 

By W. CAREW HAZLITT. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE SECRET SOCIETIES OF ALL AGES AND 

COUNTRIES. By CHARLES W. HECKETHORN. 2 vole., 31s. 6d. net. 

THE SYMBOLISM OF HERALDRY. 

By W. CECIL WADE. Illustrated. 3s. 8d. not. 

FOUR GENERATIONS OF A LITERARY FAMILY 

By W. CAREW HAZLITT. 2 vote. Illustrated. [Out of print. 

NOTES ON THE MARGIN. 

By CLIFFORD HARRISON. «s. net. 

CANDIDE: or, All for the Best. 

By VOLTAIRE. Translated by WALTER JBRROLD. Illustrated. 
£1 net. 

M’GINTY’S RACEHORSE. 

By “G. G.” Illustrated. 4s. 6d. net. 

RARE BOOKS AND THEIR PRICES, with Chapt,*. 

on Pictures, Pottery, Porcelain, and Postage Stamps. Edition de Luxe, 
Vellum, 12s. net. 

THE CHASE. 

By WILLI VM SOMERVILLE Illustrated by Hugh Thomson. 6s. net. 


DICKENS ILLUSTRATIONS- Facsimiles of Original 

Drawings, Sketches, and Studies for llluftrations in the Works of 
Charles Dickens, by Cruikehank, H. K. Browne, Leech, Btone, and Fildes. 
With a Portrait of Dickens by Cruikshank, and a Facsimile Reproduction 
of the famous Letter from Dickens to Seymour. Notes by FREDERIC 
G. KITTON, in portfolio. 21s. net. [Shortly. 

THE LANGUAGE OF HANDWRITING: a Text 

Book of Graphology. By R. D. STOCKER. Illustrated. [Shortly. 

HAVE YOU A STRONG WILL? 

Second Enlarged Edition. By C. G. LELAND (" Hans Breitmann*’). 
3s. 6d. neb. 

THE SQUARE OF SEVENS : A Manual of Cartomsnoy. 

By I. PRIME-8TEVBN80N. Illustrated. 2s.6d.net. [Just out. 

ESSAYS IN PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. 

By Miss X. (A. Goodrich-Freer'. 7s. Gd. net. 

JOSEPH JOACHIM: A Biography. 

By ANDREAS MOSER. Translated by LILLA DURHAM. Introduction 
by J. A. FULLER-MAITLAND. Illustrated. [ Shortly. 

MORALITY OF MARRIAGE. 

By MONA CAIRD. 8s. net. 

THE ALLEGED HAUNTING OF B— HOUSE. 

By A. GOODRICH-FREER and JOHN, MARQUESS OF BUTE. 2s. net. 

REMINISCENCES. 

By M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 6s. net. 

PORPHYRY THE PHILOSOPHER TO HIS WIFE 

MARCELLA. Translated by ALICE ZIMMERN. Preface by RICHARD 
GARNETT, C.B. 3s.6d.net. 

MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

By ROBERT BUCHANAN. Illustrated. [In preparation. 

SPORTING SOCIETY. 

Edited by FOX RUSSELL. Dlustrated. 2 vols. 12s.net. 

BOOK OF BLACK MAGIC AND OF PACTS. 

By A. E. WAITE. Illustrated. 42s. uet. 

ANNA KINGSFORD ; Her Life, Letters, Diary, and Work. 

By EDWARD MAITLAND. 2 vols. Illustrated. 21s.net. 

LATTER-DAY LETTERS. 

By ROBERT BUCHANAN. [ Shortly. 

HOW TO PUBLISH A BOOK, AN ARTICLE, OR 

A PLAY. By LEOPOLD WAGNER. 3e. 8d. net. 

HOW TO WRITE FICTION. 3 * «. 

DEALINGS WITH THE DEAD. 

Translated by Mrs. WHITBHEtD. Preface by ARTHUR LILLIE. 
3s. Gd. net. 

THE MAGICAL RITUAL OF THE SANCTUM 

REGNUM. By ELI PH AS LEVI. Edited by W. WYNN WESTOOTT. 
Illustrated. 7a. Gd. net. 

THE BOOK OF THE ROEDEER. 

A Monograph. By the Marquis IVREA. Illustrated, [tn preparation. 

NEURYPNOLOGY; or, the Rationale of Nervous Sleep. By 

JAMES BRAID. Edited by A. E. WAITE. 10s. 8d. uet. 

DEVIL WORSHIP IN FRANCE. 

By A. E. WAITE. 5s. net. 

TRANSCENDENTAL MAGIC. 

By ELIPHAS LEVI. Edited by A. E. WAITE. Illustrated. 16s.net. 

THE MYSTERY OF SLEEP. roi „ 

Reprinted (by permission) from the Spectator. [Shortly. 

MEMOIRS OF BOOK-COLLEOTING. 

By W. UAKBW HAZLITT. Illustrated. [Shortly. 

SOME OF LIFE’S PROBLEMS. 

By J. HAIN FRISWELL, Author of "The Gentle Life.” [Shortly. 

THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 

By ALLAN EASTLAKE. 2s. 8d. net. [Ju»t out 

“ODD VOLUMES’’ AND THEIR BOOK-PLA 

By the late WALTER HAMILTON. Dlustrated. 5s. net. 


GEORGE REDWAY, 9, Hart Street, Bloomsbury. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW ROOKS. 


Books are the Best Presents. 

SOME CHRISTMAS BOOKS FOR ALL 
PURSES. 

FOB LOVERS OF LITERATURE. 

THE LETTERS of ROBERT LOUIS 

STEVENSON to hiB Family and Friends. 

Selected and Edited, with Notes and Introductions, 
by SIDNEY COLVIN. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 
Two Vole., 25s. net. 

FOR LOVERS OF A BEAUTIFUL BOOK. 

THE LIFE and LETTERS of SIR 

JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS. President of the 
Royal Academy. By his Son, J. G. MILLAIS. 
With 819 Illustrations, of which nine are in 
Photogravure. Two Vola., royal 8vo, 32s. net. 

FOR LOVERS OF THE ADVENTUROUS. 

THE HIGHEST ANDES. By E. A. 

FITZGERALD. With 51 Illustrations, 13 of which 
are Photogravures, a Panorama, and 2 largo 
Maps. Royal 8vo, 30s. not. 

The narrative of the highest recorded climb. 

FOR LOVERS OF ENGLAND. 

BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS. By 

RUDYARD KIPLING. Siitieth Thousand. 
Crown 8vo, 6s.; leather, 6s. net 

THE SEVEN SEAS. By Rudyard 

KIPLING. Fiftieth Thousand. Crown 8vo, 
buckram, gilt top, 6s.; leather, 6s. net. 

FOR LOVERS OF SHAKESPEARE. 

HAMLET. Edited, with an iniroduction, 

Toituat Notes, anda Commentary, by EDWARD 
DOWDKN. Demy 8vo,Ss. 6d. 

FOR LOVERS OF FINK DRAWING AND 
HUMOUR. 

THE PHIL MAY ALBUM. 4to, 7s. 6d. 

net. This book contains over 100 of Phil May’s 
best drawings. 

FOR LOVERS OF THEIR FRIENDS. 

A BIRTHDAY BOOK. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

FOR LOVER8 OF BURLESQUE. 

ULYSSES; or, De Rougemont of Troy. 

Described and Depicted by A. H. MILNE. 
Small 4to, 3s. 0d. 

FOR LOVERS OF ANIMALS. 

TOMMY SMITH’S ANIMALS. By 

EDMUND SELOUS. Illustrated by G. W. Ord. 
Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 8d. 

FOR LOVERS OF FAIRY TALES. 

THE CROCK of GOLD. Fairy Stories 

told by S. BARING-GOULD. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

FOR LOVERS OF CHARMING LITTLE BOOKS. 

THE LITTLE LIBRARY. Pott 8vo, 

cloth, 1 b. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. A now 
Beries of Classics, carefully edited with Intro¬ 
ductions and Notes, and Photogravure Frontis¬ 
pieces. 


VANITY FAIR. By W. 

M.T hack eray. With an 
Introduction by S. 

Gwynn. ThreeVolumcs. 

The PRINCESS. By 
Alfred, Loud Tf.nwy- 
riOif. Edited by Eliza¬ 
beth Wordsworth. 

IN MEMORIAM. By 
Alfred, Lord Tknny- 
hon. Edited by H. C. 

Beeching, M.A. 

THE LIBRARY of DEVOTION. 

Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s.; leather, 2s. Gd. net. 
The CONFESSIONS of , 

ST. AUGUSTINE. 

Nowly Translated, with 
an Iniroduction and 
Notes by C. Biot;, D.D. 

The CHIU8TIAN YEAR. 

By John Kebls. With | 

Introduction and Notes 
by Walter Lock, D.I). 

The IMITATION oft 
CHRIST. A Revised 
Translation, with an lu- j 
troduction by C. Bigg, 

D.D. 

A BOOKof DEVOTIONS. 

By J. W. Stan bridge, ! 

M.A. 


The EARLY POEMS of 
ALFRED, LORD 
TENNYSON. Edited by 
J. (’. Collins, M.A. 
MAUD.andOthcrPOEMS. 
By Alfred, Lord 
Tennyson. Edited by 
Elizabeth Wordsworth. 
The 1N F E R NO of DA N T E. 
Translated by H. F. 
Cary. With an Intro¬ 
duction and Notes by 
Paget Toynbee. 


LYRA INNOOENTIUM. 
By John Kbblk. With 
Introduction and Notes 
by Walter Lock, D.D. 

The TEMPLE. By Geokok 
Herbert. With an In¬ 
troduction and Notes 
by E. C. S. Gibson, D.D. 

A SERIOUS CALL to a 
DEVOUT and HOLY 
LIFE. By William 
Law. With an Intro¬ 
duction by C. Bigg, 
D.D. 


With Illustrations by E. H. 


THOUGHTS on HUNTING. By Peter Beckford. With 

Introduction and Notes by J. OTHO PAGET. With 8 Drawings by G. H. Jalland, and other 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. fld. 

This edition of one of the moBt famous classics of sport contains an introduction and many footnotes 
by Mr. Paget, and is thus brought up to the standard of modern knowledge. 

CHRISTIAN MYSTICISM. The Bampton Lectures for 

1899. By W. R. INGE, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Hertford College, Oxford. Deiny 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
A complete survey of the subject from 8t. John and St. Paul to modern times, covering the Christian 
Platonists, Augustine, the Devotional Mystics, the Mediasval Mystics, and the Nature Mystics and 
Symbolists, including Bohme and Wordsworth. 

THE CAROLINE ISLANDS. By F. W. Christian. With 

many Illustrations and Maps. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

This book contains a history and complete description of these Ulan Is—their physical features, fauna, 
flora; the habits and the religious beliefs of the inhabitants. 

THE WORKMANSHIP of the PRAYER-BOOK: its 

Literary and Liturgical Aspects. By J. DOWDEN, D D., Lord Bishop of Edinburah. Crown 
8vo, 38. fld. [The Churchman’s Library. 

This volume, avoiding Questions of controversy, exhibits the liturgical aims and literary methods of the 
authors of the Prayer-Book. 

A NEW RIDE to KHIVA. By R. L. Jefferson. Illustrated. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The account of an adventurous ride on a bicycle through Russia and the deserts of Asia to Khiva. 

SECOND EDITION. 

LYRA FRIVOLA. By A. D. Godley, M.A., Fellow of Mag- 

dalen Colloge, Oxford. Pott 8vo, 2s. fld. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

VERSES to ORDER. By A. D Godley. Crown 8vo. 

2s. fld. net. 

“ A capital specimen of light academic poetry.”— St. James'* Gazette. 

THE NOVELS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 

Crown 8vo. Each Volume, cloth, 3s. net; leather, ts. net. 

MES8RS. METHUEN are about to issue an Edition of those Novels of Charles Dickens which have now 
passed out of Copyright. Mr. GEORGE GISS1NG has written an Introduction to each of the Books, and 
a very attractive feature of this Edition will be the Illustrations of the old Houses, Inns, and Buildings 
which Dickens described. Another valuable feature will be a 8tries of Topographical and General Notes 
to each Book by Mr. F. G. KITTON. The Books will be produced with the greatest care as to printing* 
paper, and binding. 

The First Volumes are: 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS. 

NEW. 2 vola. 

THE THREE GREAT BOOKS OF 1899. 

“OF EXTRAORDINARY FASCINATION.” 

THE LETTERS of ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON to his 

FAMILY and FRIENDS. Selected and Edited, with Notes and Introductions, by SIDNEY 
COLVIN. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 2 vols., 25s. not. 

" Irresistible in their raciaess, their variety, their animation . . . of extraordinary fascination. A 
delightful inheritance, the truest record of a ‘richly compounded spirit’ that the literature of our time 
has preserved.”— Times* 

“ There are few books so interesting, so moving, and so valuable as this collection of letters. One can 
only commend people to read and re-read the book. The volumes are beautiful, and Mr. Colvin’s part of 
the work coaid not have been better done. His introduction is a masteri rieco.”—Specta tor. 

“The most exhaustive aud distinguished literary correspondence which Englaud has yet seen. Likely 
to be among modern works one of fcue most intimately beloved.”— St. James's Gazette. 

“ The record of a singularly beautiful disposition.”— Westminster Gazette. 

“ A book which will endure for all tim e.”—Daily Mail. 

“Uniquo in modern literature.”— Daily Telegraph. 

“ These volumes have more fascination t an we can express.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ The man is hero. It is himself who speaks as if ho were alive.”— Academy. [ Glasgow Herald. 

“ Wo despair of giving any idea of the extraordinary’ richness and variety of these letters.” 

“ These letters reflect marvellously the versatility of Stevenson’s richly dowered soul. . . . Every 
page deepens our attachment for this lovable and valiant human being. Beautiful books, of which every 
word is worth readiog.'’— Speaker. 

“ A GOLD MINE OF GOOD THINGS.” ‘‘TBIS 8PLENIHD WORK.” 

THE LIFE and LETTERS of SIR JOHN EVERETT 

MILLAIS, Prc-idout of the Royal Academy. By his Sou, J. G. MILLAIS. With 319 Illustrations, 
of which 9 are in Photogravure. 2 vols. royal 8vo, 32s. net. [ Dai Iff Chronicle. 

“ Of unusual interest and charm, as manly, unaffected, and simple as was Millais himself.’*— 
“ The illustrations make the book delightful to handle or to read. The eye lingers lovingly upon the 
beautiful pictures.”— Standard. " This charming 1>ook is a gold mine of good thing#.”— Daily News. 

“ This splendid work.”— World. “ Deserves an honoured place on overy bookshelf.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 
*• Of such absorbing interest is it, of such completeness in scone and lieauty. Special tribute must be paid 
to the extraordinary completeness of the illustrations.”— Graphic. 

•* Mr. Millais tells his story with attractive frankness, and with consummate tact. The illustrations are 
of extraordinary interest.”— Daily Graphic. 

“The book overflows with glimpses of famous people.”— Yorkshire Post. 

“ The book will hold the first place among the biographies of the year .”—Morning Post. 

THE HIGHEST ANDES. By E. A. FitzGerald. With 

2 Maps, 51 Illustrations, 13 of which are in Photogravure, and a Panorama. Royal 8vo, 30s. net. 

Also a SMALL EDITION on HAND-MADE PAPER, limited to 60 Copies, 4to, JL*5 5s. 

The Narrative of the highest ascent yet recorded. 

‘‘Wo have nothing but praise for Mr FitzGerald’s admirable narrative. A Ijook which is not ouly 
popular in the best souse of the word, but is a pormanont and solid contribution to the literature of 

mountaineering.”— 'IHmt's. 

*• The record of the first ascent of the highest mountain yet conquered by mortal man. A volume which 
will continue to be the classic book of travel on this region of the Andes. The photographs are admirably 
reproduced, and the book is got up with a care and finish worthy of so great a subject.”— D >ily Chronicle. 

Author and publisher in this case may bo heartily congratulated on the book, it j* beautifully printed, 
beautifully, aptly, and sufficiently illustrated, aud the story is agreeably told.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 

“A most thrilling account of hardship aud adventure of no ordinary kind, borne throughout by the 
whole party with great courage and good humour, and related in so bright and brilliaut a style that the 
work must be recognised as one of the most attractive travel books of the season.”— Glasgow lkcrald. 


M ESS US. METHVEX'S NEW BOOK GAZETTE AXE CATALOG EE Kent to »»'/ addnss. 

METHUEN & CO., 36, Essex Street. W.C. 
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The Literary Week. 

Ok page 685 will be found a statement in reference to 
our Awards to Authors. Full particulars will be given in 
our next issue. 


Ibsbn’s new play is to be published in Copenhagen on 
the 19th of this month. Its title has been badly trans¬ 
lated by such journals as have paid any attention to the 
event. It is not “When we are dead we awake,” as 
people seem to think, but “When we dead awaken”— 
“ Naar vi Dode Yaagner.” 


Ok another page we give an interesting list of books, 
principally new, which have most pleased and interested 
certain well-known public persons and men and women of 
letters during 1899. Other replies will be printed next 
week; but, meanwhile, it is worth noting that the order 
of popularity is as follows : 

1. The Letters of It. L. Stevenson. 

2. Mr. Leeky’s Map of Life. 

3. Mr. Phillips’s Paula and Franceses. 

/ Mr. Pbillpotts’s The Human Boy. 

^ ) Duchess of Sutherland’s One Hour and the N't.el. 

| Mr. Oosse’s Life of Donne. 

\ Miss Cholmondeley’s Red Pottage. 

With the exception of The Human Boy, all these books 
belong to the last three months. 


TTndetebbed by the chequered career of his Apprecia¬ 
tions and Addresses, Lord Rosebery has given permission 
for his essay on Peel, in the first number of the Anglo- 
Saxon Review, to be issued as a small book by Messrs. 
Cassell. Lord Rosebery’s monograph on Chatham, a literary 
heritage from Mr. John Morley, is now in the press. 


The new editor of the Chronicle is Mr. W. J. Fisher, 
whose connexion with the paper began some eighteen 
years ago. Mr. Fisher is one of the old school of journalists. 
That is to say, he knows every department of his work. 
Mr. Fisher has occupied various posts on the Chronicle, 
including that of foreign editor, leader writer, and latterly 
assistant editor. During Mr. Massingham’s illness he 
acted as editor, assisted by Mr. L. F. Austin. Mr. Fisher’s 
politics, which are Liberal and Imperialist—or certainly 
not the reverse of Imperialist—may be considered to be 
those of the Chronicle of the immediate future. 


Mb. Massingham’s retirement from the Chronicle was 
followed at once by that of two of his colleagues, Mr. 
Harold Spender and Mr. Yaughan Nash, and now we 
learn of the resignation also of Mr. Charles Williams, the 
war correspondent. Mr. Williams’s daily article, entitled 
“ The Diary of the War,” will henceforth be found in the 
Morning Leader. 


These are not the only changes in journalism. Mr. 
Crook, of the Echo, is about to retire owing, we understand, 
to some difference concerning the Boer War between him¬ 


self and one of the directors of the paper. Another change, 
but this time not in editing but publishing, is the transfer 
of the Contemporary Review from Messrs. Isbister to the 
Columbus Publishing Co., which will also issue the Topical 
Times. Mr. Bunting will continue at the head of the Con¬ 
temporary; but it is hard to reconcile so close a union 
between that respected review and the sprightly sheet 
which is known to its Corinthian admirers as the “ T. T." 


The Nova Anthologia Oxoniensis, a collection of Latin 
and Greek versions representing contemporary Oxonian 
scholarship, edited by Prof. Robinson Ellis and Mr. A. G. 
Godley, is being issued from the Clarendon Press for the 
Christmas season. Among the living translated poets are 
Mr. George Meredith, Mr. Swinburne, Mr. Lang, Mr. 
Watson, Sir Lewis Morris, and Mr. Alfred Austin. 


The first volumes of Messrs. Methuen’s “ Little Library ” 
are now published—three volumes of Vanity Fair and one 
of Tennyson’s Princess: the second Princess, by the way, 
to reach us this week, for it has j ust been added to Messrs. 
Macmillan’s “ Golden Treasury ” series. The Vanity Fair 
is particularly satisfactory. The hue of red chosen for its 
cover is warm and attractive, the books are well-printed, 
the frontispieces, by Mr. Jacomb-Hood, well chosen and 
executed (but there ought to be a word or two referring to 
their place in the text), and Mr. Stephen Gwynn’s intro¬ 
duction is informing and direct. The “ Little Library ” 
has made an auspicious start. 


The serial publication of Tolstoi’s Resurrection, which 
has been interrupted owing to the author’s irregular work 
upon the novel and his cmtinual desire to make important 
organic alterations, will be resume l after Christmas and go 
on to the end without another hitch. But already, we fear, 
there has been enough tinkering and irresolution to ruin it 
as a work of art. 


It is not generally known that Cromwell published a 
Soldiers' Catechism for the use of the Commonwealth Army 
as a companion to the Soldiers' Pocket Bible. Two copies 
only of the Catechism are known to exist. One of these is 
in the possession of the Rev. Walter Begley, and is about 
to be republished by Mr. Elliot Stock in facsimile. Mr. 
Begley will add a short preface to the reprint. 


The new Sunday magazine that is to contain the 
“Life of Christ” which Ian Madaren has written may 
be expected at the middle of the month. It is to be 
called the Sunday Strand. The title, taken in connexion 
with the popularity of the Strand Magazine, is a good one, 
but had that periodical not paved the way, it would be 
quite meaningless, or worse. 


Mb. William Abcheb’s lecture on an ideal theatre, 
delivered to the members of the Playgoer’s Club last 
Sunday night, has already borne some fruit, for a corre¬ 
spondent of the Chronicle has oome forward with an offer 
of £100 to the funds. 
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Me. Leslie Stephen has prefaced the collection of 
James Payn’s last essays, entitled The Backwa'er of Life, 
with a little biography and character-sketch of his life-long, 
friend which is in its way perfect. Therein the man is 
revealed just as he was. One passage is particularly 
interesting to other writers, where Mr. Stephen comments 
on Payn’s remark: “ If I were to live twenty lives I would 
choose no other profession [than the literary]. It is the 
brightest and most genial of them all, and so far at least 
as my experience goes, the most free from jealousies and 
acrimonies.” Says Mr. Stephen : 

Tet the profession has its characteristic temptations; as, 
for example, to superficiality, to craving for notoriety, and 
to cynical indifference to truth. The problem whether you 
should do your best or do what pays beat for the moment 
occurs with painful persistency, and too often leads, if not 
to the wrong choice, to an unsatisfactory compromise. 
Payn’s remarkable freedom from some of these character¬ 
istic weaknesses was due above all to a quality which he 
rightfully claimed; whatever else he might have been, he 
said, he was “ natural.” That was indisputably true. He 
had taken to literature as some people take to drink, simply 
because he could not help it. It was his nature. But he 
was also much too simple to take his impulse for a proof 
of supereminent g-nius, or to set down failure to the 
malignity of critics or the stupidity of mankind. He 
accepted the position for which experience proved him to 
be fitted, learned to understand his own powers, and did 
them full justice by good, honest, hard work. 

Mr. Payn was also to a large extent protected. He led 
a sheltered life although in the midst of literary activities. 
And he was not gifted, or cursed, with that excessive 
imaginative sympathy which can lead to so much suffering 
—and so much rapture. 

The following account of his methods of work which 
Mr. Stephen gives is sufficient explanation of Payn’s 
extreme satisfaction with the literary life and blindness 
to its paltrinesses: 

When a story struck him as specially suitable, it was 
worked up into an episode, or perhaps became the plot, 
of one of his novels. I often had the opportunity of 
watching the process. I would look in upon him at his 
office, and be greeted with some quaint narrative which 
had come in his way. . . . Then it would be gradually 
elaborated. He would write down the names of the 
imaginary characters on a sheet of cardboard, each at the 
head of a column. Then the necessary dates and facts 
would be inserted in the appropriate columns, till a full 
Bcheme was drawn out and all points of genealogy and so 
forth made abundantly clear. A writer who was liable to 
fits of lofty inspiration might perhaps be trammelled by so 
methodical a procedure. For Payn’s purpose—the clearrst 
possible developments an ingenious situation—is answered, 

I think, very well; and, whatever limits there might be to 
his talent, the reader might at least be sure of having a 
thoroughly clear, bright narrative, written with unflagging 
spirit. 

In other words, James Payn did not take literature 
seriously. But he wrote charmingly and genially, and the 
world was the better for him. 


Tnrs week we notice elsewhere a selection of Tales 
from Boccaccio which Mr. Joseph Jacobs has made and 
Mr. Byam Shaw has illustrated. Such transcripts have, of 
course, been made before—among others, in verse, by the 
late James l’ayn. Mr. Leslie Stephen, speaking of this 
little book, with which Payn’s career was beginning, says 
that George Brimley praised it, and Payn said of the 
review that it was “like ten thousand tonics in a single 
dose.” He always called it to mind when himself 
reviewing a young author. 

Mr. Fisher ITnwin, who has always been enterprising 
and ingenious, is now issuing an annual entitled Unwin's 


Chap-Book. It serves both as an advertiser and a maga¬ 
zine, for though only the books that are published by Mr. 
Unwin are drawn upon and described, the extracts which 
they afford make for good mixed reading. Among the 
original matter is an interview with a publisher’s reader 
of ten years’ experience, among whose pronouncements we 
find these: 

Delicate work 8*-lls worst, because very few people under¬ 
stand delicate work. In general the great public will buy 
anything that is not too individual iu its sensationalism, 
crudeness, or. vulgarity. For clever work, not unconven¬ 
tional in the ideas it brings, there is a fair market. 

The nervous temperament of the artist is betrayed, to a 
certain extent, by the character of his handwriting. There 
are certain common forms of commonplace or mediocre 
handwriting, which are never seen to express delicate or 
original work. 

The publisher’s reader’s aim should be to let nothing 
that he holds is good go unpublished. The expenses of 
delicate and original work, especially of the work of 
beginners, should be paid out of the sales of the popular 
and successful works. 

In connexion with this sentiment, in which we believe, we 
may say that Mr. Leslie Stephen, when palliating James 
Payn’s mistake of rejecting John Inglesant for Messrs. 
Smith, Elder & Co., remarks that the only point for Payn’s 
consideration when reading the MS. was its chance of 
commercial success. 


Portraits by telegraph are among the new discoveries 
of science. At the Philadelphia International Exposition 
this year a wired portrait of Mr. Zangwill was given away 
by the Philadelphia Inquirer. The portrait, which is not 



A TELEGRAPHED PORTRAIT OF MR. I. ZANGWILL. 

a good one, we reproduce from Unwin's Chap-Book. It is 
described there as a portrait without prejudice, but we 
seem to detect prejudice, none the less. Mr. Zangwill 
is not quite like that. 8 


Ihe happy notion of collecting from various well- 
known writers the history of the way in which they earned 
their first guinea has occurred to Miss Maud Churton, and 
the result of her inquiries may be found in Pearson's 
Magazine for December. Mr. Conan Doyle earned his bv 
a story in Chambers's Journal in 1878, called “ The Mystery 
of Sarsassa Valley ” for which he was paid three guineas. 

.Sarah Grand also earned her first guinea—which was 
thirty shillings—-from Chambers's Journal, with an essay on 
the binding of Chinese women’s feet. Mr. Bernard Shaw’s 
first guinea was fifteen shillings, but he does not sav how 
he earned it. Mr. H. G. Wells’s first money came from 
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the Family Herald ; Mr. Crockett’s from a Glasgow news¬ 
paper ; Mr. Bider Haggard’s from the Gentleman's Maga¬ 
zine for an account of a Zulu war dance ; Mr. Clement 
Scott's from Tom Hood’s weekly, Saturday Night ; and 
Mr. Alfred Harmsworth's from an article in one of the 
Illustrated London News’ publications. Miss Churton Las 
not always met with complaisance. Mr. Jerome and Mr. 
Anthony Hope declined politely to enlighten her, while 
Ouida wrote : “If Miss Churton do not succeed in litera¬ 
ture, her failure will certainly not be due to want of 
effrontery.” 

An opportunity for enterprising authors comes from 
Sierra Leone. The Board of Education there offers a prize 
of £20 to be given to the writer of a small history of 
Sierra Leone which shall be considered by a committee 
the most suitable as a text-book to be used in the schools 
of the Colony. This is not all. The history must also be 
approved by the Governor. It would be very hard on a 
competitor if the committee approved his history and the 
Governor did not. If no book is approved by the com¬ 
mittee a prize of £10 will be given to the author of the 
best, but it will not be published. The book should not 
contain more than 75,000 words, and it should be sent to 
the Clerk to the Board of Education, Freetown, Sierra 
Leone, by July 81, 1900. The copyright of the work 
belongs to the author. Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Clerk. 


Thb pastime of selecting the best books for children, 
which occupied some of our readers very pleasantly in the 
past summer and has lately been a popular amusement in 
America, is now brought to the notice of the readers of the 
Daily News. That paper offers a prize of £10 for the list 
of the hundred best books for children. Lists must be 
sent in on or before Monday, December 11. 


Mr. Birrbi.l has already written of Charles Lamb 
as well as any man living—indeed, we fancy that the 
passages in his books which relate to Elia may endure 
longest of all his work—and now, in his Introduction to 
the illustrated edition of The Essays of Elia, a picture from 
which we reproduce elsewhere, he writes once again 
sympathetically and penetratingly of that frail being 
whom Thackeray called Saint Charles. We quote a 
notable passage: 

Lamb, like his own child-angel, was “to know weak¬ 
ness, and reliance, and the shadow of human imbecility.” 
He went with a lame gait. He used to get drunk some¬ 
what too frequently. Let the fact be stated in all its 
deformity— he was too fond of gin-and-water. He once 
gave a lady the welcome assurance that he never got 
drunk twice in the same house. Failing all evidence to 
the contrary, we are bound to believe this to be true. It 
is a mitigating circumstance. Wordsworth’s boundless 
self-conceit, Coleridge's maddening infirmity of purpose, 
Hazlitt's petulance, De Quincey’s spitefulness, knew no 
such self-denying ordinance. Lamb was also a too in¬ 
veterate punster, and sometimes, it may be, pushed a jest, 
or baited a bore, beyond the limits of becoming mirth. 
When we have said these things against Lamb we have 
said all. Pale Malice, speckled Jealousy, may now be 
invited to search the records of his life, to probe his 
motives, to read his private letters, to pry into his desk, to 
dissect his character. Baffled, beaten, and disappointed, 
they fall back. An occasional intoxication which hurt no 
one but himself, which blinded him to no duty, which led 
him into no extravagance, which in no way interfered with 
the souudness of his judgment, the charity of his heart, or 
the independence of his life, and a shower of bad puns— 
behold the faults of Elia! His virtues-noble, manly, 
gentle—are strewn over every page of his life, and may 
be read in every letter he ever wrote. 


And this also is good and well put: 

The lives of authors, if only written with a decent 
measure of truthfulness and insight, are, generally speak¬ 
ing. better reading than their works. It wo ild be hard to 
explain why the lives of men so querulous, so affected, so 
centred in self, so averse to the probing of criticism, so 
blind to the smallness of their fame as most authors stand 
revealed in their biographies and letters to have been, 
should yet be so incessantly interesting. They succeed one 
another quickly enough—these biographies; doing each 
one of them its bit of iconoclastic work: yet the reader 
never tires of them, nor, unless he is very young, does he 
wreak an empty wrath upon the fragments of another 
broken idol. Far otherwise: he picks up the pieces 
reverently, and remembering how hard and self-engrossing 
is the labour of carrying out any high plan of literary 
excellence, how furious the fever occasioned by the thought 
of perfection, how hot the hell of failure—puts them care¬ 
fully away, and thanks God his mother bore him as destitute 
of genius as of clothing. 

But none the less we pine after the ideal. We want our 
favourite authors to be our best-loved men. Smashing 
idols is an irreverent occupation endurable only in our 
wilder hours. A time comes in most men’s lives when 
the bell rings for prayer, and unhappy are they who. when 
it does, have nowhere to carry their heart’s supplications. 

It is, therefore, a pleasant thing when we find ourselves 
saying of Charles Lamb, that it is impossible to know 
whether we most admire the author, or love the man. 

A Minneapolis caricaturist offers the accompanying 
drawing, which we reproduce from the Literary Digest, 



THE POETS’ GOOSE-STEP. 
From the ►** Minneapolis Journal 


in proof that the pen is mightier than the sword. The 
proof is not established. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith’s new book, The United Kingdom: 
A Political History, which is to be published immediately 
by Messrs. Macmillan & Co., recounts in broad outline the 
steps by which England has taken the lead of the world in 
solving the problem of constitutional government. Be¬ 
ginning with the Teutonic conquest, it follows gradually 
the growth of the kingdom’s functions—of throne, Church, 
laws, Parliament, municipalities, commerce, Navy and 
Army—up to the final establishment of the Constitution as 
we know it to-day. The first volume, which is occupied 
chiefly with tracing origins, takes the history down to the 
close of Cromwell’s protectorate; the second follows out 
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the working and development of political forces from the 
Restoration to the overthrow of the Whig party after the 
Reform Act. The last chapter, which surveys the Empire 
as it now exists, has a special interest at this moment. In 
tracing the political history of Canada—as the oldest and 
most typical of our great Colonies—the historian records 
the solution, hitherto successful, of a problem closely 
resembling that which now confronts us in South Africa. 


The Daily News has discovered a real treasure, in the 
shape of a volume of Portuguese sonnets, translated into 
English by Seiior Flavio Pinto Leite. We borrow a few 
quotations from our contemporary. This is from a love 
poem: 

It misgives me that mine absence and ill-luck 
Mav in thy engagingly smitten soul 
Garble the grist of self-control 
And nip the transports of my duck. 

The lady’s name is Marilia, in whose “ skittish eyes sweet 
1 >ves their torches kindle.” Elsewhere Marilia is assured 
that she is “Heaven’s mash most beaming,” which 
suggests that the Seiior has not always been to the best 
sources for his English. In his more rhetorical manner we 
have this: 

Wbat greater, what arranter confusion 
Than in distraction’s murk to wander, 

Balking disenchantment's notion ? 

What, in lead ? 


To Captain Mahan, it seems, we are indirectly indebted 
for Sir Herbert Maxwell’s huge Life of Wellington. Had 
not Captain Mahan’s Lfe of Nelson seemed to the publishers 
to need a companion this book might never nave been 
written. Thus book begets book. 


Ix future the Badminton Magazine will be published by 
Mr. Heine nann. Mr. Alfred E. T. Watson remains as 
editor. A new series of articles by Mr. F. C. Selous will 
represent that hunter’s experiences in the Rocky Moun¬ 
tain*. Among the fiction will be a new story by the 
authors of Some Experiences of an Irish B. M. 


Bibliographical. 

The Bibliography of Omar Khayyam promised by Mr. 
Temple Scott will be very welcome; for, though some- 
thing of the sort is included in the volume published by 
Mr. Heron-Alien last year, it “ does not pretend to any¬ 
thing like completeness.” The bibliographical informa¬ 
tion brought together by Mr. Haskell Dole, in his “ Multi- 
variorum ” Edition of FitzGerald’s poem, would probably 
satisfy most people, but then that edition is not on sale in 
this country—more’s the pity. It is to be hoped that Mr. 
Scott may be allowed to include in his Bibliography refer¬ 
ences to the original verse, in celebration of Omar, recited 
at successive dinners of the Omar Khayyam Club. (I hear 
there is some chance of those poems being brought out 
by and by.) At the Club Dinner on Friday last tho 
bard was Mr. William Sharp, who in his last two quatrains 
(there were fourteen) contrived to be “ topical,” declar- 
ing that Omar, had ho been present that night, 

Be uemberiDg Youth and War. a cap would plight 
To where our Brothers drii.k a redder wine 
Anl fight our long, slow, patient, world-round Fight. 

Said Mr. Sharp: 

Undaunted still our World-round war we wage; 

From Asian Chitral to the Yellow RiTer 
The Kin of Omar write a Death'ess Page ! 

It was notable that in all the speeches that evening there 


was only one reference to FitzGerald, the man to whom 
the Omar KhayyAm Club clearly owes its existence. 

A new story by the author of Olive Varcoe —that does 
carry the memory back a long way! Why one should 
remember Olive Varcoe I do not precisely know, for, so far 
as I oan recollect, it was a work of no great consequence. 
Still, the title, at any rate, remains famuiar! The writer, 
Mrs. Notley, has been silent for some time. There is no 
record of any book from her pen since 1888, though, of 
course, she may have published anonymously. She issued 
a three-volume novel in 1883 {Red Riding Hood), and 
another in 1885 {Mind, Body, and Estate). The new story 
is to be called Good Luck ; but surely that title has been 
used before, and more than once? I fancy Mrs. L. T. 
Meade has utilised it within recent years. Another jog is 
given to the memory by the publication of The Finger of 
Fate, by Captain Mayne Reid. The tale so called first 
appeared early in the ’seventies. The present edition, 
however, is a re-written version of the original, prepared 
by the author just before his death. The best title that 
Mayne Reid ever invented was that of The Headless 
Horseman. What a thrill it gave! 

I see that Mr. J. T. Grein proposes to call his forth¬ 
coming volume Dramatic Criticism. Apart from the fact 
that no criticism can properly be described as “ dramatic,” 
the title is a little vague and indeterminate. Curiously 
enough, the phrase “ dramatic criticism ” forms the head¬ 
line of every page in the book which Mr. Joseph Knight 
published, in 1893, under the name of Theatrical Notes. 
Mr. Knight’s work covers the ground between November, 
1874, and December, 1879. Mr. Grein did not come to the 
front in theatrioal matters till the battle of criticism began 
to be fought over the unlucky form of Dr. Ibsen. He has 
been for some time the correspondent in London of La 
Revue de l’Art Dramatique, writing in French, which he 
handles with as much freedom and dexterity as English. 
He now contributes signed notices of the theatre to a 
London Sunday newspaper. 

Talking of the theatre, I fear there may be controversy 
over the title-page Of a little book just issued— The 
Story of Lewis Carroll, Told for Young People by the Real 
Alice in IVondei land, Miss Isa Bowman. I don’t suppose 
that Miss Bowman means to convey that she was the Alice 
to whom the story was originally told; but if she desires 
it to be understood that she was the first to represent Alice 
on the stage, then the desire is disingenuous, for the first 
impersonator of Alice on the boards (Prince of Wales’ 
Theatre, London, December, 1886) was a little girl named 
Phoebe Carlo. The part was not played by Miss Isa 
Bowman till December, 1888 (at the Globe Theatre). 

Mrs. Henry de la Pasture, whose Adam Grigson is, I 
suppose, one of the successes of the season, is saluted by a 
monthly contemporary as a “ new writer,” and, as such, 
discoursed of. New she is no doubt, in a sense, but she 
produced The Little Squire just six years ago; in the fol¬ 
lowing year came A Toy Tragedy ; and at the end of ’97 
she gave us Deborah of Tod's. Thero is some chance that 
she may make a reputation as a writer for the stage. The 
Modern Craze,” the one-act piece which she contributes to 
the afternoon programme at St. George’s Hall, is of un¬ 
questionable cleverness, though suggestive of “ A Panto¬ 
mime Rehearsal.” 

Scarcely a month passes but there is some addition to 
Dickens literature. If nothing new occurs to a devoted 
Dickensian, he goes and does again what has been done 
by somebody else. Eight or nine years ago there appeared 
a book called Dickens-Land: A IVeek’s Tramp. Now we 
are told to expect a volume entitled Rambles in Dickens- 
Land, by R. Allbutt. Dickens-Land, one would think, 
had already been sufficiently explored by the faithful— 
especially that part of it contained within The Pickwick 
Papers. I fancy, by the way, that this Rambles in Dickens- 
Land is a new edition of Rambles in London with Charles 
Dickens, with country matter added. The Bookwoum. 
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Reviews. 

Mr. Stephen Phillips’s Tragedy. 

Paulo and Francesca. A Tragedy in Four Acts. By 

Stephen Phillips. (John Lane. 3s. 6 d. net.) 

The publication of Mr. Stephen Phillips’s tragedy is in 
itself a notable thing and derives a peculiar interest from 
the special circumstances attending it. As Mr. Phillips 
tells—we might rather say reminds—us in a note prefixed 
to the book, Paolo and Francesca was written for Mr. George 
Alexander, and though its production has been delayed, is 
still held in reserve for performance. Under the circum¬ 
stances of this delay, and with Mr. Alexander’s assent, it is 
now laid before the reading public. It is an unusual thing 
to have the opportunity of mastering a new play previous 
to its performance; and in the case of literary drama, it is, 
we think, a precedent which might be followed without 
loss to the manager, and with gain both to author and 
public. A first-night verdict might, under such conditions, 
be a more reliable thing than it is at present. The critics, 
at least, would be able to pronounce a more deliberate and 
considered opinion when the play came to be acted. But 
apart from this adventitious interest, the commissioning by 
a prominent manager of a poetical play from a young 
writer of very recent distinction, as yet untried in the field 
of drama, is a notable act of enterprise, encouraging to 
those who hope for the advancement of the English stage. 
One has to go back to Macready and Browning for a like 
instance. 

Here, of course, we are concerned with Paolo and Fran¬ 
cesca primarily as literature. Its fitness for the stage 
cannot be confidently or fairly gauged without the test of 
performance. Yet it cannot be merely excluded. The 
divorce between “ poetical drama ” and “ acting drama ” 
has wrought harm alike to stage and drama itself. One 
may have plays, like Browning’s, based on a convention 
which eschews the stage, because it eschews action as the 
main interest. But the true poetical drama has no such 
opposition to stage requirements. On the contrary, the 
first necessity of a good poetical play is to be a good act¬ 
ing-play. So the Elizabethans understood their art, and 
their plays are the greater for it. Mr. Phillips has 
honestly accepted this cardinal law, and would be the 
first to ask that his play should be judged as a play 
first, and a poem second. Nay, in the greatest dramas 
there is neither first nor second: play and poem are an 
integral whole, and the poetry is but the play in blossom. 
The stage-necessity which weaker dramatists lament be¬ 
comes life-giving law to the poem. 

Yet it is needful to make much allowance for Mr. 
Phillips on this score, and we shall endeavour to do so. 
He has not to face the stage of Shakespeare, but a stage 
with new requirements, imposing a new law on the 
poet. And thnt law has to be ascertained. The modem 
stage is intolerant of long speeches, of anything which 
defers the swiftness of the action. In many acting- 
pluys the written part is a mere skeleton, left for the 
actor to fill in by his performance. And he is apt to 
prefer it so. A modem poet must take account of 
this, to a due extent, and endeavour to create an art 
adapted to it. Yet it has this grave drawback: it 
cramps the full and subtle development of character. 
Modern scenic conditions, again, limit the poet, who must 
contrive to make few scenes suffice for each act. With 
these and many other difficulties it is clear that Mr. 
Phillips has thoughtfully and courageously grappled. It 
is equally clear that he has not escaped some of their 
disadvantages. 

Making all allowances, then, Mr. Phillips seems to us to 
have produced a play of much beauty, of frequent power; 
a play which deserves admiration and respectful study, as 
it will certainly obtain them. Yet—at any rate, judged in 


the closet—it does not fulfil all our expectations from this 
promising young poet. Perhaps that was hardly to be 
expected. There seems something lacking. And that 
something is movement. Whether the stage would supply 
what appears lacking in the study is an interesting question 
to which we may hope for a practical answer. It is not that 
Mr. Phillips wastes time in speeches. Each act, taken on 
its own merits, is animated enough. But during a con¬ 
siderable portion of the play there seems to us a lack of 
developing action, incident arising progressively and con¬ 
structively out of incident, so as to keep the attention 
strained upon the evolution of the story. There are care¬ 
fully devised dramatic effects; but they do not evolve and 
culminate, and, in their turn, lead on to further culmination. 
They are not led up to, and there is a deficiency of 
consequence from them. They are isolated explosions which 
fire no train. Take the first scene of the third act, where 
Giovanni, hidden in the drug-seller’s shop, hears his brother 
Paolo avow his love for Giovanni’s wife, Francesca, and sees 
him go forth to end the struggle between love and fraternal 
duty by taking poison. It is highly dramatic and effec¬ 
tive, leaving us looking eagerly for the development of the 
situation in the next scene. But there is no development. 
The stone rolled towards the summit falls back, the situa¬ 
tion evaporates. Giovanni is called away without seeing 
his brother, and Paolo is discovered reflecting that he 
would like an interview with Francesca before going out 
of the world. So he postpones the poison, and we have 
the scene in which the lovers fall; after which he 
wants no more poison. It is very natural, but not 
dramatic. The reader feels that the poison plays no 
structural part in the action, and was introduced merely to 
provide an effective scene. Again, the second scene of the 
second act is an elaborate superfluity. All Mr. Phillips 
has to show is that Paolo, quitting Bimini with his soldiers 
for Florence, is unable to persist in his flight from 
Francesca; and ends the inward struggle by resolving to 
return and poison himself. There is essentially no 
dramatic action in this: it is a mere matter of soliloquy, 
explaining the following scene in the drug-shop. But it 
is padded out with an interlude of village-girls, and 
soldiers, and the parting of maidens from their fickle 
military lovers; neither girls nor soldiers having any con¬ 
nexion with the plot, and none of them appearing again. 
Even in the final scene there seems to us alack of dramatic 
development. Giovanni’s sudden hysterical outburst, 
coming without any previous preparation of passion on 
his part from the time he is discovered behind the curtain, 
has a jerky and spasmodic effect inappropriate to his 
grim soldierly character; it seems to terminate the play 
with an awkward and hurriedly introduced climax. 

80 much we feel wanting in construction. But there are 
fine scenes. The parting between Paolo and Francesca, 
before his departure from Rimini, is full of beautiful and 
tender passion. The scene in which Francesca softens the 
haughty and childless Lucrezia reaches a very high level 
indeed, such as justifies great hopes for Mr. Phillips; and 
-the famous fall of the two lovers is enlarged (so to speak) 
from Dante’s great sketch with a delicate, sweet, and 
reticent prudence that could not well be bettered. Finally, 
the concluding scene (in spite of the blemish we have 
noted) is full of power, and reaches a really dramatic thrill 
at the moment when Giovanni is discovered behind the 
curtain. There should be great stage possibilities in this. 

In character-drawing Mr. Phillips does not show himself 
strong.. His best achievement is the childless Lucrezia. 
All the speeches put in her mouth are dramatically strong, 
and, poetically, among the best things in the play. His 
poetic execution is unexpectedly uneven. Evidently the 
ordinary give-and-take of dramatic dialogue hampers him. 
Something must be allowed, too, for the fear of over¬ 
poetising his speeches—the wish to keep them clear and 
intelligible to a London theatrical audience. He has 
cmtainly erred on the sido of discretion in this difficult 
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matter. But we fancy that dramatic dialogue itself is at 
present rather cri ppling to Mr. Phillips’s poetical gift. The 
blank verse in the level passages often lacks vitality and 
movement. When he writes : 


. . Paolo, this is an ill 

Beginning to our marriage, and I loathe 
That you shonld put me off, 

it needs only to be printed without a break to appear 
w J? at lt , 1 ?~~P lain prose. That unlucky phrase, “ put me 
on, redolent of the modern drawing-room, completes the 
effect. Of course, this is an extreme example. Still, Mr. 

*•1 V ^° eS no ? find his feet in this blank verse 

mitil he finds his wings—if we maybe excused such an 
Hibemiciam. In other words, he needs impassioned 
dialogue or monologue, which gives him lyrical or eemi- 
yrical opportunity, in order to display his poetic mastery. 
Ihen we have tho Stephen Phillips that we know : 

Ah ! can you think it is not swe. t to breathe 
TIim delica'e air and flowery sigh of you, 

The stealing May and mystery of your spirit ? 

That is pnetry . such as has been long unheard on our 
stage. “This is the stillest time of night or day,” says 
rrancescas maid in the hour before dawn. “Know you 
why?’ answers Francesca. 

r. ■ , Now 

l)ay in a breathless passion kisses night, 

And neither speaks. 

A loveiy utterance, worthily preluding the scene of the 
latal kiss which Dante has made immortal. Or, in another 
Jnnd, take the passionate speech of the barren Lucrezia : 


H»ve I not in my thought trained little feet 
tt° fe ’ an< f taught little lips to move 
Until they shaped the wonder of a word ? 
l am loDg practised. O those children, mine ! 
Aline, doubly none; aud yet I cannot touch th< m, 
1 cannot see them, hear them—does great God 
Bxpect I shall clasp air and hiss the wind 
r or ever ? And the budding cometh on, 
rtie burgeoning, the cruel flowering: 

At mght the quickening splash of raiu, at dawn 
1 hat muffled call of babes how like to birds ; 

And 1 am d these sights aud sounds must sttrvc— 
1 with so much to give, perish of thrift! 

Omitted by His casual dew ! 


T1 e burning beauty of this gj eech is truly dramatic, and 
discloses m every line the poet of “Marpeesa.” Wo wish tho 
splendid scene between Lucrezia and Francesca were not 
too long for quotation. Whalevor Lucrezia speaks has 
this strong poetic fervour. And wherever, indeed, the 
conditions of the dialogue really give Mr. Phillips an 
opportunity for emotion, he seizes it with the same sure¬ 
ness of elevation. In impassioned lyricism he is never 

1 The *PP roa °li of a strong situation 

wakens his blank verse like a trumpet; it is in the level 
passages only that it sleeps. We must needs quote the 
antiphony of the two lovers at the close : 


Paolo. 


Franc. 

Paolo. 

Franc. 

Paolo. 

Franc. 


Tn/ UC ? i ,umure d beside a fai'y sea, 

That leaned down at dead midnight to be kisstd ! 
O beauty fuided up in forests old ! 

7 Aok wasttho lovely quest of Arthur’* knights - 

y armour glimmered iu a gloom of green. 

Did I not sing to thee in Babylon ? 

Or did we set a sail in Carthage Bay ? 

>V ere tbine eyes strange ? 


A11 , .. I not know thy voice ! 

All ghostly grew tho fcun, unreal the air, 

Then when we kissed. 


To heir that, and much more like that, on the 
will be a glorious anticipation with many of us, 1 
p y has strength, passion, and beauty to spar 
faults of structure are faults which experience will 
e same may be said of its partial inequali 


execution; and whether this play succeed or not, if a 
poetical play can succeed on the modern stage, we believe 
Mr. Phillips is capable of writing it. We hesitate to think 
Paolo and Francesca quite a success, so far as can be 
judged off the stage. But it is remarkable work. And 
the last scene, take it all in all, has an imaginative 
strength which lives in the memory. It might save a 
weaker play. We do not think Mr. Phillips at his best 
or a dramatist. But that he has dramatic stuff in him he 
clearly shows, and the stage may justify what fails to hold 
us in reading. 


Two Men’s Memories. 

Recollections, 1832 to 1886. By the Bight Hon. Sir Alger¬ 
non West, K.C.B. 2 vols. (Smith, Elder. 21s.) 

That Reminds Me. By Sir Edward Bussell. (Unwin.) 

Sir Algernon West was born in 1832, and Sir Edward 
Bussell in 1834. Both men have lived the political life, 
and the same events and the same social changes have 
been witnessed by them and have moulded their opinions 
and careers. But their “ reminiscences ” are as different 
as the standpoints from which they have surveyed the 
arena. Sir Algernon West is the typical permanent 
official, snugly berthed in Government offices, surveying 
life from a window in Whitehall, and receiving the world 
on a Turkey carpet. Sir Edward Bussell is the typical 
journalist, hustling, investigating, and wielding the sudden 
potencies of the Press; at home in a mob, yet arriving 
often on the Turkev carpets of the ruling classes. As are 
the men so are tneir books. Sir Algernon West’s re¬ 
miniscences hardly touch the man in the street; Sir 
Edward Bussell’s are for everybody; yet they, too, will 
find and exclude readers. One comparison may be made 
at once. The secretary easily beats the journalist in dis¬ 
cretion. There are no indiscretions in Sir Algernon West’s 
pages; there are several in Sir Edward Bussell’s. You 
have only to compare Sir Algernon West’s gentle refer¬ 
ence to the breakdown of Lord Bandolph Churchill with 
Sir Edward Bussell’s coarse particularity to appreciate 
this difference. We do not give the double quotation, 
because we have no wish to multiply pain. Again, Sir 
Edward. Bussell’s account of the doubts which beset the 
completion of Mr. Onslow Ford’s famous statue of Shelley, 
nude and drowned, is a passage which Sir AJgernon West 
would blush to write, and, probably, to read. It is an 
unnecessary record of Mrs. Grundy’s emotions. But both 
books are readable. How could it be otherwise ? 

One kind of interest need never be absent from the 
reminiscences of a man well advanced in years — the 
interest of mere long-reaching memories. Sir Algernon 
West’s drawing-room and bureaucratic chit-chat is relieved 
by passages of this kind. Thus, Sir Algernon can 
remember seeing poor debtors looking through the bars 
of Dover Castle and beggiDg alms ; he can remember the 
time when chained lunatics were shown for twopence; he 
has seen the Foot Guards wealing white duck trousers, 
cross-belts, and large white cotton epaulettes; he has 
stood beneath the rowdy hustings in Covent Garden; he 
recalls the time when hosts sent their smoking guests 
across tho yard into the harness room, after dinner, to 
enjoy the all but forbidden weed ; he remembers the start¬ 
ing of Punch as if it wore yesterday. But there are more 
bewildering passages than these. Invited to the salon of 
the Misses Berry, in Curzon-street, young West met the 
lady who, Thackeray says, “ had been asked in marriage by 
Horace Walpole, who hinibelf had been patted on the head 
by George I. This lady had knocked at Dr. Johnson’s 
door, had been intimate with Fox, the beautiful Georgiana 
Duchess of Devonshire, and that brilliant Whig society of 
the reign of George III.; had known the Duchess of 
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Queensberry, the patroness of Gay and Prior, the admired 
young beauty of the reign of Queen Anne.” A Socialist, 
if he be honest, must admit that aged aristocrats remember 
what is worth remembering. 

It is odd, too, what small matters a book like this will 
clear up. Only the other day the present writer was 
wondering whence came those two delicate stags which 
decorate the pillars of the Albert Gate. Sir Algernon 
remembers them in front of Lady William Gordon’s ice¬ 
house attached to her residence in the Green Park, when 
the Green Park contained this mansion and also a large 
reservoir at its north-east corner. 

We cannot accuse Sir Algernon Wost of having written 
a dull page; but his natural readers will be found only in 
the politest circles. There is a power of writing liko this: 
“I often dined with Alfred Buckley at his aunt’s, Mrs. 
Lane Fox . . . Marochetti, whom I often met at Sir John 
Leslie’s house at dinner. ... It was at Lady Sydney’s 
hospitable table in Cleveland-square that I gained my first 
experience of what was then called diner d la Rutse. ... I 
was sometimes at Lady William Bussell’s house in South 
Audley-square. She had broken her leg and was on her 
sofa, but this did not dull her wit.” There is so much 
dining, and Turkey carpet, that we are grateful for every 
foil. Once when Lord Sydney, an ideal aristocrat, went to 
a Mansion House dinner, the Lord Mayor, who bore the 
came up to him and said affably: “Oddly 
lord, there are three of us ’ere to-night; 
nd you, and Sidney ’Erbert.” One likes, too, 
the story of Lord Malmesbury, who, when driving up the 
Mall to a Drawing Boom, saw some wild ducks flying from 
8t. James’s water to the Serpentine. Aocustomed to shoot 
with his coachman in the country, he could not resist 
letting down the window and shouting to that bewigged 
functionary, “John, John, ducks over!” Of isolated 
stories there are not a few worth quoting. Bobsy Meade 
of the Colonial Office was anxious to have executions in 
Malta carried out more humanely. So he consulted Mar- 
wood. Marwood strongly advised the “long drop,” and 
explained his own process thus: “ There was Mr. Peace, a 
small man; I gave him a six-foot drop, and I hassure you, 
sir, he passed hoff like a summer heve.” Of course Mr. 
Gladstone’s weighty personality and affairs lend solidity 
to a book written by his trusted private secretary. But 
Sir Algernon West’s opinion of Mr. Gladstone, that he was 
“ probably the greatest man who ever lived,” makes us 
flee the subject. 

Sir Edward Bussell’s volume with the colloquial title is 
scarcely autobiographical; it is a budget of objective 
memories jotted down by “a working newspaper editor.” 
Mr. Gladstone’s name meets us more frequently than any 
other. But Sir Edward Bussell’s range is wide. He analyses 
John Bright’s oratory, and describes Corbett, the pugilist, 
in training at San Francisco; he defines the Lord Dun¬ 
dreary stammer, and relates the burning of the Liverpool 
landing stage; he lays down the proposition that “ there 
is less sneering in the United States than anywhere else,” 
and be quotes Maeterlink on “ Goodness for its Own 
Sake.” The reader soon learns to expect all things in 
these pages of stories with little headings like ‘ ‘ Of Mr. 
Childers,” “Of John Wesley on Tour,” “Of Words that 
Disappear Across the Atlantic,” “ Of Mr. Justice Hawkins 
on the Stage,” and so on. Here, again, there are no dull, 
though, as we have said, there are some unkind pages. 
We will quote a capital appreciation of Dr. Parker, and a 
question which we hope that fine preacher can answer 
in the affirmative: 

He secretes originality as naturally as breathing, and 
having no mauoaise honte, and no doubts of himself, says 
and does things which would be impossible to other men. 
It is a commonplace of conversation that if there is a vein 
« f something else in the always striking and piquant and 
colossal preacher of the City Temple, there is undoubtedly 
genius. Is the following true 1 Reading from one of 
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the Epistles in his pulpit, Dr. Parker came to a place in 
which St. Paul speaks of one person as dear and another 
as most dear, or makes some such distinction. Dr. Parker 
looked up from his Bible, paused, and then in his most 
sententious manner said, “There would be an unpleasant¬ 
ness in that Church.” Another pause, and long, solemn 
nodding of the head: “There would be a huff.” Another 
pause, and more sage noddings: “ Shall I show you what 
a huff is ? ” Then the doctor turned right round, showing 
his back to the congregation. And in every fold of his 
gown, every line of his head, every Jimsse of his attitude, 
this consummate actor conveyed the idea of huff to his 
startled audience. 

Of the two classes into which the best stories can be 
divided—those which have intellectual point, and those 
which have descriptive vitality—the seoond. is excellently 
represented by this tale of the City Temple. Talking of 
stories, one is impressed by Sir Edward Bussell’s tribute 
to A. K. H. B. as a story-teller. He says: 

I once lunched with Dr. Boyd at the house of a St. 
Andrew’s professor, and I came to the conclusion that he 
was almost, if not quite, the greatest raconteur I had ever 
known ... I testify that I had not heard before a single 
one of the excellent stories that he told, and I admired 
them, not only because I did not find a “ chestnut ” 
among them, but because they had a quality of r* sponsi- 
bility, which is rare in the stories of raconteurs. He had 
an eye for everything—not so good an eye for cynioism 
(which bulks so largely in table-stories) as for other things, 
but still an eye for cynicism, as for other things. But 
what you felt was that, in all the tales, no one was given 
away more than he ought to be, and that every narration 
or reminiscence was in due relation to the proportions of 
the characters concerned. 

That is good criticism. There is plenty of such within 
these blue covers, though, to be sure, a writer who says 
that cynicism “bulks largely” in table-stories illustrates 
the—alas!—wearing action of journalism on style. 


Tanagra. 

Greek Terra-Cotta Statuettes. By Marcus B. Huish. 

(Murray. 16s.) 

The Greek figurines have been familiar to archaeologists 
since the discoveries at Tanagra a quarter of a century 
ago, and have already given rise to a considerable litera¬ 
ture in Germany and France, including the magnificent 
volumes on La Nicropole de Myrina, by MM. Pottier and 
Solomon Beinach. But the present treatise, based upon 
a thorough study of the Continental monographs and 
periodicals, is the first in which an adequate account of 
the subject has been put before the English reader. Mr. 
Huish is, perhaps, a collector rather than a researcher. 
His treatment of the archaeological problems raised by the 
figurines lacks something of the lucid, orderly, and scientific 
method so characteristic of the best French work. Never¬ 
theless, it is a full and useful collection of data, and should 
attract many students to this most fascinating branch of 
inquiry. And for the well-chosen and reproduced illustra¬ 
tions we have nothing but praise. These are about a 
hundred and twenty in number, mainly taken from the 
British Museum, the Louvre, the Ionides, and the Salting 
collections; and they range well over every period from 
the archaic to the decadent. 

Nothing can be more charming, and nothing more 
significant of the widespread artistic feeling of ancient 
Greece, than these statuettes. Things of beauty as they 
are, they are not the workmanship of great artists, only of 
common potters, craftsmen of no exalted order, whom the 
Greek writers speak of somewhat contemptuously as 
koroplastai, “ makers of dolls.” They were turned out, on 
a commercial scale, either by hand or from moulds, and were 
probably sold from trays at the gates of cemeteries and 
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temple precincts. Their motives were, no doubt, borrowed, 
as Mr. Huish points out, from more ambitious works of 
sculpture and painting. And yet how utterly free they 
are from all the qualities which we associate with modem 
commercial design! Look at “ The Three Graces,” or 
“The Conversation at the Tomb,” in the South Ken¬ 
sington Museum ; or Mr. Ionides’ “ Aphrodite and Eros”; 
or Mr. Iluish’s own “ Seated Lady ” : you would vow 
them the masterpieces of a lifetime, designed to grace a 
king’s cabinet. 

The origin and use to which such statuettes were put 
has greatly puzzled the archaeologists. It is thought 
unlikely that they were intended merely for household 
decoration, for the modern taste for bric-d-brae was not one 
which the Greeks shared. Some of them were doubtless 
ex votoe deposited at temples; others were possibly dolls 
for children ; but the majority of them are found in tombs, 
and evidently had some definite connexion with the 
sepulchral ritual. Unfortunately the Tanagra tombs were 
despoiled of their contents before the days of scientific 
archaeology, and the nature of the deposits must, therefore, 
be matter of conjecture. The second great find, however, 
which took place at Myrina, in Asia Minor, was the outcome 
of deliberate exploration, and the records show, firstly, that 
only some seven per cent, of the five thousand tombs 
examined contained figurines at all ; and, secondly, that 
nearly all the figurines were broken. Judging from the 
way in which the pieces lay, the heads had been deliber¬ 
ately broken from the bodies by bystanding mourners, and 
the two fragments thrown, one with each hand, into the 
tomb. It also became evident that the character of the 
figurines bore some relation to the age and sex of the 
corpse: 

In that of a woman were found nothing bat statuettes 
of women and of such divinities as Aphrodite, Eros, 
Demeter, and Nike. In that of a man would be found, in 
practically equal proportions, statuettes of either sex, bat 
among those of divinities would be Dionysos, Heracles, 
and Atys. In those of children the large number of 
representations of Eros or of children would be unmis¬ 
takable, but there would be also those of men and women. 
In addition to this, the statuettes often clearly agreed in 
age with that of the child, and the toys and the games 
were probably those which it had enjoyed daring life. 

The favourite theory is that this use of figurines is a 
survival from a primitive type of civilisation, and that they 
represent the slaves and women slain, according to a widely 
spread custom, for the use of the dead in the shadowy 
land. This view is to some extent supported by the fact 
that the tombs also contained bottles, plates and saucers to 
hold food, the mirrors, strigils, ointment-boxes and jewels 
of women, and a copper coin between the teeth of the 
corpse to pay his fare over Styx. On the other hand, 
it seems impossible upon this theory to understand why 
nearly all the most primitive and archaic types of figurine 
should represent divinities. If, however, we look upon 
the figurines as personal amulets buried with the dead, 
then why should they be broken ? We do not find that 
Mr. Huish or anyone else has quite solved the problem. 
The third and late fourth century figurines of Tanagra, 
in Boeotia, show distinctly later phases of development than 
those of Myrina. The old types are subtly transformed 
from divinity to humanity. 

The goddess tranquilly seated on her throne has practi¬ 
cally disappeared, except in rare cases, where one encounters 
Kourotrophos seated; but even then the infant is shown at 
the breast, a human and natural motive which ancient 
Greek Art never presumed to introduce. The same applies 
to standing figures, in which the goddess entirely d s- 
appears. Aphrodite, as the special goddess of beauty, 
more and more usurps the place of the ancient funerary 
deity. Artemis is still met with occasionally, but no 
additions are made to the funerary rile. Demeter and 
Persephone take a fresh shape. They now become two 
young and gracious girls, of which one is veiled and has a 


certain aspect of austerity, the other is bathed in sweetness; 
they either hold apples or flowers. Demeter, too, has 
usually Erotes as her attendants. Grotesques were not 
much the mode, and the grosser forms are laid completely 
aside, but tradition permits Seilenos, whom wine makes 
festive and malicious, to be represented in that role. 
Among figures of old women the Tanagrseans had a 
special predilection for one occupied with the duties of a 
nurse. The pedagogue with his pupils also allows of 
burlesque treat in ent. Among the figuris carrying an 
offering to the dead the motive of the hydria is frequently 
used, and a new creation appears in the girl who carries a 
libation in the funereal lecythos. Those with castanets or 
tambourines are survivals of tradition, and the goddesses 
who used to carry flowers or apples in their bauds are 
transformed into girls with baskets of flowers or fruit. 
Even the children, who formerly carried offerings, are now 
turned into boys with every kind of object which will 
furnish them with amusement. The youths, with strigils, 
or lightly armed; the girls, with their favourite pet-—a 
dove or a hare—or playing with a ball, or with knuckle¬ 
bones—all have had their divine prototypes; but these 
are lost, and they have become nothing more than ordinary 
individuals. 

Finally, with the mysteries yet another series of motives 
comes in, and we find, presumably from tombs of the 
initiate, figurines bearing symbols, Dionysiac masks, crowns 
of ivy and the like, which seem to designate participation 
in those cults by which the later Greek mind attempted 
to gloss over for itself the certainty of death with hints and 
whispers of immortality. 


Lewis Carrolliana. 

The Lewie Carroll Picture Book. Edited by S. llodgson 
CoUingwood. (Unwin. 6s.) 

One lays aside this book more than ever impressed with 
the uncanny ingenuity of Lewis Carroll’s brain. To the 
ordinary man it is given to see the familiar side of a 
thing: Lewis Carroll was always more concerned with the 
other. Intellectually he resembles that juggler who, 
needing a light, first takes a match in his hand and then 
so throws up the match-box that in its fall its side will rub 
against the match’s head and ignite it. To change the 
metaphor, where ordinary men have brains which prefer 
hard ground, Lewis Carroll’s walked the tight-rope. 

This book—which, by the way, has much less right to 
be called The Lewie Carroll Picture Book than The Lewi* 
Carroll Scrap Book —is filled with testimonies to the 
bewildering mental agility of the author of Alice in 
IFonderland and Symbolic Logic. The fact that hie genius 
for absurdity—for what Mr. CoUingwood happily calls 
splendid fits of midsummer madness—and his scrupulously 
thoughtful roverence for children’s happiness are repre¬ 
sented too, makes this book, although it is a mere 
jumble and contains no sustained effort of its author, a 
more complete personification of the complete Lewis 
Carroll than anything else to which his name is joined. 

When only a small boy he could write like this, in the 
family magazine, “The Rectory Umbrella 

Half of the world, or nearly so, is always in the light of 
the sun : as the world turns round, this hemisphere of 
light shifts round too, and passes over each part of it in 
succession. 

Supposing on Tuesday, it is morning at London; iu 
another hour it would be Tuesday morning at the West of 
England; if the whole world were land we might go on 
traciog Tuesday morning, Tuesday morning all the way 
round, till in twenty-four hours we get to London again. 
But we know that at London twenty-four hours after 
Tuesday morning it is Wednesday morning. Where, then, 
in its passage round the earth, does the day change its 
name ? where does it lose its identity ? 

Practically there is no difficulty in it, because a great 
pa t of its journey is over water, and what it does out at 
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sea no one can tell; and, besides, there are so many 
different languages that it would be hopeless to attempt to 
trace the name of any one day all round. But is the case 
inconceivable that the same land and the same language 
should continue all round the world ? I cannot see that 
it is : in that case either there would he no distinction at 
all between each successive day, and so week, month, &c., 
so that we should have to say, “The Battle of Waterloo 
happened to-day, about two million hours ago.’’ or some 
line would have to be fixed where the change should take 
place, so that the inhabitant of one house would wake and 
say, “ Heigh-ho, Tuesday morning ! ” and the inhabitant 
of the next (over the line), a few miles to the west, would 
wake a few minutes afterwards and say, “ Heigh-ho, 
Wednesday morning! ” 

We find the same boy, a little later, offering “ Hints on 
Etiquette.” Here are two: 

Tn proceeding to the dining-room, the gentleman gives 
one arm to the lady be escorts—it is unusual to offer both. 

Proposing the health of the boy in buttons immediately 
on the removal of the cloth is a custom springing from 
regard to his tinder years, rather than from a strict 
adherence to the rules of etiquette. 

And, to complete the examples from boyhood or youth, 
here is a passage from the undergraduate to his brother 
and sister: 

My one pupil has begun his work with me, and I will 
give you a description how the lecture is conducted. It is 
the most important point, you know, that the tutor should 
be diijnlfieil and at a distance from the pupil, and that the 
pupil should be as much as possible deyraded. 

Otherwise, you know, they are not humble enough. 

So I sit at the further end of the room; outside the 
door ( which is shut) sits the scout; outside the outer door 
(also shut ) sits the sub-scout; half-way downstairs sits the 
sub-sub-scout; and down in the yard sits the pupil. 

The questions are shouted from one to the other, and 
the answers come back in the same way—it is rather 
confusing till you are well used to it. The lecture goes 
on something like this: 

Tutob. What is twice three ? 

Scout. What’s a rice tree ? 

Sub-Scout. When is ice free ? 

Sub-sub-Scout. What’s a nice fee ? 

Pupil (timidly). Half a guinea! 

Sub-sub-Scout. Can’t forge any! 

Sub-Scout. Ho for Jinny ! 

Scout. Don’t be a ninny ! 

Tutor ( looks offended, but tries another question). Divide 
a hundred by twelve ! 

Scout. Provide wonderful bells ! 

Sub-Scout. Go ride under it yourself! 

Sub-sub-Scout. Deride the dunder-headed elf! 

Pupil (surprised). Who do you mean f 

Sub-sub-Scout. Doings between! 

Sub-Scout. Blue is the screen! 

Scout. Soup-tureen! 

And so the lecture proceeds. 

Such is Life. 

Of the “ Notes by an Oxford Chiel,” which form an 
interesting chapter of this book, much has already been 
said in the Academy. But there is an account of a little 
girl’s visit to Oxford which is so charming that we should 
like to quote it entire. It is, however, so long that we 
must confine ourselves to one extract: 

On Friday morning (after taking her medicine very 
amiably), went with the A.A.M. (who would go with her, 
though she told him over and over she would rather be 
alone) to the gar dms of Worcester College (built in 1714), 
where they didn’t see the swans (who ought to have been 
on the lake) nor the hippopotamus (who < ught not to have 
been walking about among the flowers, gathering honey 
like a busy bee). 

After breakfast Isa helped the A.A.M. to pack his 
luggage, because he thought he would go away, he didn’t 
know where, some day, he didn’t know when—so she put 
a lot of things, she didn’t know what, into boxes, she 
didn’t know which. 


After dinner they went to St. John’s College (built in 
1555), and admired the large lawn, where more than 150 
ladies, dressed in robes of gold and silver, were not 
walking about. 

Then they saw the Chapel of Keble College (built in 
1870) and then the New Museum, where Isa quite lost her 
heart to a charming stuffed Gorilla that smiled on her 
from a glass case. The Museum was finished in 1860. 
The most curious thing they saw there was a “ Walking 
Leaf,” a kind of insect that looks exactly like a withered 
leaf. 

Then they went to New College (built in 1386), and 
saw, close to the entrance, a “skew” arch (going slant¬ 
wise through the wall), one of the first ever built in 
England. After seeing the gardens, they returned to 
Ch. Ch. (Parts of the old City walls run round the 
gardens of New College; and you may still see some of 
tire old narrow slits through which the defenders could 
shoot arrows at the attacking army, who could hardly 
succeed in shooting through them from the outside.) 

They had tea wi h Mrs. Paget, wife of Dr. Paget, one 
of the Canons of Ch. Ch. Then, after a sorrowful evening, 
Isa went to bed, and dreamed she was buzzing about 
among the flowers with the dear Gorilla; but there wasn’t 
any honey in them—only slices of bread-and-butter and 
multiplication-tables. 

Finally, we may quote one of the mathematical curiosi¬ 
ties which Lewis Carroll occasionally discovered: 

Put down any number of pounds not more than twelve, 
any number of shillings under twenty, and any number of 
pence under twelve. Under the pounds put the number 
of pence, under the shillings the number of shillings, and 
under the pence the number of pounds, thus reversing the 
line. 

Subtract. 

Reverse the line again. 

Add. 

Answer, £12 18s. lid., whatever numbers may have been 
selected. 

We fancy, however, that Mr. Collingwood lias not stated 
the case quite fully enough. For instance, he should have 
inserted a clause to bar the same figure being chosen for 
pounds, shillings, and pence, as £10 10s. lOd, which leads 
nowhere, and also to stipulate that the pence figure must 
not be greater than the pounds figure, as £10 10s. lid., 
which also leads nowhere. 

The book is exceedingly readable, and, to the mathe¬ 
matical mind, suggestive. But the non-mathematically- 
minded reader may occasionally express a sigh of 
thankfulness that Lewis Carroll was an exception and not 
the rule. 


The Game of Talk. 

Conversational Openings. By Mrs. Hugh Bell. (Edward 
Arnold. 2s. 6d.) 

Not all of us are compelled to write when we have nothing 
to write about; but every one of us is continually compelled 
to talk when we have nothing particular to say. And even 
the cleverest, when suddenly confronted with a person of 
unknown antecedents, pursuits, and prejudices, must often 
have felt, like Addison, that, though he had as it were a 
handsome balance at the bank, he had but a pitiful nine- 
pence in his pocket. It is very doubtful if the art of conver¬ 
sation can be taught; the good talker is born, not made; 
and the various attempts to make him have not been very 
successful. Lord Chesterfield advised his son in this matter, 
as in others, bidding him avoid prolixity, taking people by 
the button, swearing, speaking ill of the clergy, and so 
forth. This, however, is merely negative counsel, and a 
man might eschew all these errors and yet be a dull com¬ 
panion. Mrs. Hugh Bell aims at an easier mark, and hits 
it true and full. She does not profess to teach us to talk 
brilliantly, only to avoid that deadly silence during which 
two stranger souls, seated side by side at a dinner party 
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grope blindly for a point of contact. She does not teach 
us how to play the game out, but only how to begin it, 
and the beginning is the most difficult part. 

Now, as Mrs. Bell plainly sees, the number of possible 
openings is limited. It would sound very abrupt if you 
said as you dropped into your seat, “ How very grey St. 
Paul’s used to be! ” The openings then can be tabulated. 
They are not very important; but the reply should suggest 
the further course of the game. It should be noted that 
Mrs. Bell adopts the terminology of chess. Black is the 
male, Whitt the female. They are seated at the dinner 
table: 


If the players are equally matched, the game ought now 
to be of the greatest interest. If, however, as is often the 
case, they are entirely unequal, the more skilful player 
will find any original or unconventional attack, any direct 
opening, quite useless. By the direct opening I mean a 
plunge at once into a discussion of the personal opinions 
or proclivities of either of the players, instead of some 
general platitude. Assuming this inequality, we will 
suppose Black to begin. 


Soup OrKNTNO. 


Black. 

1. Do you say drink soup, 

or eat soup ? 

2. What do you say, 

then ? 


White. 

1. I really don’t know— I 

don’t think I say either. 

2. I really don’t know — I 

don’t think I say any¬ 
thing. 


This is entirely unfavourable to Black, who will find that 
his scheme has been thwarted by White’s want of origin¬ 
ality, and that he will have to try something else. 


Well, he may try the “bread opening.” That, we 
imagine, is one of the commonest. “ Is this your bread or 
mine?” asks Black. If White replies simply “Mine,” 
the game drops again, and the point of the game is to keep 
the game alive. Of course Black was not in need of 
information, for there is always a reserve of rolls at a 
dinner-party. White should say, “Yours, I think; I 
always keep mine on my left.” This gives Black the 
chance to reply, “ Really! I always keep mine on my 
ri^ht.” “ On your right! do you? That is a sign of an 
original mind,” exclaims White. And so a good game is 
in prospect. The ‘ ‘ gourmet opening ” is another which is in 
common use. Black hands White the menu. “Are you 
interested in this document ? ” he inquires. Now mark 
the reply; for it is the crucial point in the game. “ Thank 
you” would lead nowhere. Let White retort: “Do you 
think women ought not to be ? ” and the pair float safely 
out on the flood-tide of a discussion upon the most interest¬ 
ing subject in the world. Even a remark upon the weather 
may lead to an interesting game—if the reply is skilful. 
“ How very cold it has been to-day! ” says Black. “ Yes, 
indeed,” replied White, “almost as cold as my native 
Yorkshire.” It is then Black’s fault if no development 
follows; for Yorkshire is a very big place, and everybody 
knows something about it. 

On the whole, we are inclined to welcome Mrs. Hugh 
Bell’s suggestion for conversational formula, which shall 
be recognised as such, and used universally to open the 
way to acquaintanceship. We have already one or two 
such, as she points out, such as “ How do you do ? ” “ Good¬ 
bye,” “ Thank you,” and so on. And what an amount of 
thought they save ! What a strain upon our invention if 
we had to devise a fresh form of greeting for every friend 
we encountered! Wherefore we have taken Mrs. Bell’s 
conversational openings much more seriously than she 
takes them herself ; she is, indeed, rather inclined to joke 
about them. We prefer to recommend them in all gravity 
to unimaginative diners-out. They will serve to launch 
the most cumbersome of us upon the shallows of talk. 
Whether we afterwards sink or swim must depend on our¬ 
selves. 


Small Reasonablenesses. 

The Decay of Sensibility. By Stephen Gwynn. (John 

Lane. 5s. net) 

When a writer reprints articles from the newspapers and 
magazines under titles like “ Domesticity,” “ A Plea for 
Apple Dumplings,” “ A Theory of Talk,” &c., it must be 
assumed that he is willing to have these articles criticised 
as essays. It is a bold challenge. The critic’s palate is 
not staled in essays as it is in fiction; and he may be 
depended on to be fastidious. We have no wish to be 
unduly fastidious, but we may as well say at once that we 
cannot hail Mr. Gwynn’s book as more than a stepping- 
stone to the restoration of the Essay. So many qualities of 
the true essayist are lacking in Mr. Gwynn—as he reveals 
himself in these pages. He prattles cleverly. There is any 
amount of safe, facetious small-thought in these papers; 
but there is no hidden fire, no pressure of the hand, no 
intimacy. Mr. Gwynn talks to you like a visitor who is 
the more at his ease because he remembers exactly where 
he left his umbrella in the hall. You are never privileged, 
never really valued. Mr. Gwynn hazards nothing on your 
discretion or your friendship ; what he says to you he will 
say to another. His papers are the distilled talk of many 
drawing-rooms. 

There is no surer symptom of the lack of those human 
and engaging qualities which make an essayist than a con¬ 
scious appeal to readers who possess class prejudice and 
money. That the rightly-written essay will appeal to 
readers of this order is highly probable, but a conscious 
selection of such readers is fatal. Mr. Gwynn makes this 
mistake. He assumes that you keep a gardener. He says 
that “ a man’s self resides principally in his work or his 
play; if he talks of himself, it means generally that he 
tells you of his career in the House of Commons, or his 
big days on a Scotch lough.” And in another place Mr. 
Gwynn speaks of “ the class to which most readers of these 
lines belong.” This is probably a relic of the Spectator ; 
the retention is a slip which almost amounts to a fault 
of taste. The weakness goes deeper. Mr. Gwynn is too 
much the mere spokesman of polite, literary, slightly 
advanced circles; he does not fuse or transfuse what he 
has learnt there. An essayist should do all this. One 
does not want to read in an essay: 

I have heard a lady suggest (and it seemed an admirable 
idea) that one of the lady’s clubs should try the experiment 
of organising a large creche with a competent staff, where 
members of the club could deposit their children upon 
reasonable terms when they wanted to go off for a tour 
with their husbands. 

Nor do we desire pages and pages of small reasonableness 
like this: 

Generally speaking, no one cares to shoot a thing sitting, 
because anybody could hit it; the conditions in the contest 
between man and beast are too unequal. 

The only show of solidity in Mr. Gwynn’s book is derived 
from the first essay, which is his well-known (and justly 
resented) attack on Jane Austen. Mr. Gwynn says he 
does not wish to meet Miss Austen in Paradise (which 
will surely prolong his own stay in Purgatory); and he 
thinks she must have been a most unlovable woman 
(which notoriously she was not); and he “cannot away 
with ” her prudent Elinors, her sententious Edmunds and 
Edwards, her vacillating Anne Elliot. If he went on 
to establish these positions he would have shown more 
gallantry to Miss Austen and more courage to his 
readers, but Mr. Gwynn presently tells us that what he 
really dislikes in Jane Austen’s novels is the swooning pro¬ 
pensities of her heroines; their absurd “ sensibility,” their 
ever-ready tears and sobs, and their dependence on salts 
and lavender-water. “ The modern young woman,” we are 
reminded, “ does not swoon promiscuously. If she falls off 
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her bicycle she may get concussion of the brain, just like her 
brother on the football field; if she gets an unusually 
severe blow on the nose with a hockey-stick she may faint, 
as she might under a surgical operation; but she does not 
faint from sheer emotion.” She does not, and therefore 
Mr. Gwynn — who makes no drawing-room mistakes — 
“ cannot away with ” Miss Austen’s heroines. Swoon is a 
rather oomic word, and Mr. Gwynn achieves some tentative 
fun by throwing it about his pages. But it is all a ques¬ 
tion of pitch or key. The swooning habits of the Austen 
lot of girls are no more essential to them than their poke 
bonnets. The heart of woman remains the same, though 
the point at which her eyes overflow alters with time and 
training. Mr. Gwynn might as reasonably call on us to 
revise our estimate of Dumas because his men were 
afflicted with a sensibility which led them to draw their 
rapiers in the moonlight, when they should have been 
content to gird at each other in the papers. 

We do not for an instant deny Mr. Gwynn a welcome 
into the band of possible essayists. He has wit and 
learning and a pretty style. By the way, some of his 
London sketches, particularly “Nightfall in Kensington- 
gardens,” are very good. But into these, as into all 
his essays, Mr. Gwynn must put more work, more patience, 
and more of his heart’s blood. 


A Drawing Room Playwright. 

Polite Farces. By E. A. Bennett. (Lamley & Co. 2s. 6d. 

net.) 

“ Dumas pkref Mr. Bennett remarks in his prefatory 
note, “ once said that all he needed was ‘ four trestles, four 
boards, two actors, and a passion.’ For myself, I have 
dispensed with the trestles, the boards, and the passion, 
since none of these things is suitable for a drawing room.” 
Instead of the passion he gives us contretemps , em¬ 
barrassments, which the three or four self-conscious, 
humorous persons of these farces play with whimsically for 
half-an-hour and then forget. In “ The Stepmother,” a 
famous woman novelist is in perplexity partly because her 
stepson has made love to her typist, and has, therefore, 
had to be sent away, partly because a doctor living in the 
flat below has proposed to her and is coming for his answer 
at noon, and partly because she suspects that it is he who 
wrote an article attacking her use of medicine in her 
novels. In “ A Good Woman” a previous and not abso¬ 
lutely rejected lover turns up an hour before it is time for 
his lady to start for the registry office to be married to his 
successor, and the case has to be argued out between the 
three of them. In “A Question of Sex” an uncle has 
promised £10,000 to his nephew’s first child if it is a boy. 
It happens to be a girl, and the gift has still to be extracted 
from the unwilling relative. There certainly are no passions 
here, but the substitute is agreeable enough, and Mr. 
Bennett has worked out his little plays with a very accept¬ 
able lightness and dexterity. If now and then we are 
reminded of “The Importance of Being Earnest” and 
“ You Never Can Tell,” it is less, we fancy, because Mr. 
Bennett has gone to Mr. Wilde and Mr. Shaw of set 
purpose than because at the present moment a writer of 
farcical comedy who chooses Lis puppets from a certain 
section of society must naturally make them humorously 
ready to give themselves away and to avoid taking anything 
seriously. That pose is in the air, and an observant critic 
of his kind, such as Mr. Bennett is, cannot neglect it. 

Mr. Bennett’s plays, as we have indicated, are three in 
number : “The Stepmother,” “ A Good Woman,” and “A 
Question of Sex,” and the order in which we have placed 
them—the same order that they have in the book—indicates 
their respective merit. “ The Stepmother ” is the best alike 
in humour and in technique, partly because Mr. Bennett is 
there dealing with matters which he knows as well as 


anyone: Cora Front, the stepmother in question, being a 
successful novelist; Christine Feversham, her typist, a 
journalist in a small way; Adrian Prout, Mrs. Frout’s step¬ 
son, a journalist too—and Mr. Bennett himself a novelist, 
a journalist, and the author of Journalism for Women. This 
is how the play begins: 

Christine. Good morning, Mrs. Prout, I’m afraid you 
are still sleeping badly. 

Mbs. Pbout. Do I look it, girl ? 

Christine. You don’t specially look it, Mrs. Prout. 
But I observe. You are my third novelist, and they have 
all taught me to observe. Before I took up novelists I was 
with a member of Parliament, and he never observed any¬ 
thing except five-line whips. 

Mrs. Prout. Beally! Five-line whips ! Oblige me by 
putting that down in Notebook No. 2. There will be an 
M.P. in that wretched thirty-thousand word thing I've 
promised for the Christmas number of the New York Sur- 
priser, and it might be useful. I might even make an 
epigram out of it. 

We quote another passage: 

Christine. Which will you do, Mrs. Prout? [ Con- 
suiting a diary of engagements.] There’s the short story 
for the Illustrated Monthly, six thousand, promised for 
next Saturday. There’s the article on “ Women’s Diver¬ 
sions ” for the British Review —they wrote for that yester¬ 
day. There’s the serial that begins in the Sunday Daily 
Sentinel in September—you’ve only done half the first 
instalment of that. And, of course, there’s Heart Ache. 

Mrs. Pbout. I think I’ll go on with Heart Ache. I feel 
it ooming. I’ll do the short story for the Illustrated 
to-morrow. Where had I got to ? 

CHRISTINE. [Choosing the correct notebook, reads ] “ The 
inanimate form of the patient lay like marble on the 
marble slab of the operating-table. * The sponge, Nurse,’ 
said the doctor; ‘ where is it P ’” That’s where you’d 
got to. 

Mrs. Prout. Yes. I remember. New line. “Isabel 
gazed at him imperturbably.” New line. Quote-marks. 
‘“I fear, Doctor,’ she remarked, ‘that in a moment of 
forgetfulness you have sewn it up in our poor patient.’ ” 
New line. Quote-marks. “ ‘ Damn ! ’ said the doctor, 

• so I have. ’ ” Bather good, that, Christine, eh ? [Christine 
writes in shorthand .] 

Christine. Oh, Mrs. Prout, I think it’s beautiful. So 
staccato and crisp. 

This gives the note of the piece. Mr. Bennett keeps 
steadily on this plane of raillery, with now and then a 
comic idea standing out, as in the following comment of 
Christine during a passage of arms between the returned 
stepson and his stepmother: 

Adrian. Need I defend myself, mamma? Consider 
what you had done to me. You had devastated my young 
heart, which was just unfolding to its first passion. You 
had blighted the springtime of the exquisite creature 
[looking at Christine, who is moved by the feeling in his 
tones ]—the exquisite creature who was dearer to me than 
all the world. In place of the luxury of my late father’s 
house you offered me—the street. . . . 

Christine. Yes . . . and Gower-street. 

We can recommend Mr. Bennett’s plays as being ex¬ 
cellently adapted for their purpose. If only tolerably 
acted, the audience will still have a more stimulating time 
than forty-nine out of fifty of the ordinary drawing-room 
farces can offer them. 


The Gospel of the Witches. 

Aradia; or, The Gospel of the Witches. By Charles G. 
Leland. (Nutt.) 

The survivals of pre-Christian observance and belief in 
the traditions of witchcraft are a happy hunting-ground 
for the historian of culture. The male divinity of occult 
worship generally takes form, under the influence of 
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current theology, as Satan or Lucifer; but side by side 
with him may often be traced a female being, the ancient 
mother goddess of the Aryan peoples. She has, as Latin 
myth knew, a threefold aspect—heavenly as the moon, 
earthly as mother earth herself, infernal as Hecate. In 
Italy the witches still know her by her Roman name of 
Diana, and many tremendous charms are wrought in her 
power. Fragments, however, from other than Aryan 
sources have been woven into the occult circle; amulets 
and rites probably of still earlier European origin, Etrus¬ 
can, Siluric, Iberic; names and notions certainly of 
Talmudic or other Oriental provenance. Thus Diana has a 
doublet in the spirit Herodias, who is sometimes substituted 
for her, sometimes treated as her daughter. She is 
generally supposed to be derived from that daughter of 
Salome whose connexion with the murder of St. John the 
Baptist impressed the mediaeval imagination, and the fact 
that the male divinity is occasionally called Herodes seems 
to bear this out. Mr. Leland, however, would find in her 
another Herodias, who is the same as Lilith, the first wife, 
according to Talmudic tradition, of Adam. Wherever she 
came from, she plays a considerable part in the legends 
and traditions of the Italian witches or strege (the strigae or 
striae of Latin writers), and notably in the curious docu¬ 
ment which Mr. Leland now for the first time publishes. 
This was discovered for him near 8iena by one Maddalena, 
herself a votary of la vecchia religions , whom he employs as 
a collector of folklore. It goes by the name of the 
Vangelo, or Gospel of the Witches, and consists partly of 
charms of a not uncommon type, partly of legends em¬ 
bodying a kind of witch mythology. First comes a story 
of now Diana and Lucifer had a daughter Aradia, and 
how, seeing the oppression of the poor by the rich, they 
sent Aradia to earttrio teach witchcraft to men and spread 
the cult of her mother. Then follows a ritual for a witches’ 
supper, or sabbat, with “ conjurations ’’ for the meal and 
salt, out of which are to be made crescent-shaped cakes 
whereby to conjure Diana herself. Then a story of “ How 
Diana made the Stars and the Rain ”; then charms for 
stone amulets, for winning love, for nullifying the effect of 
the gift of a lemon stuck full of pins, for success at market, 
for a good vintage, and the like. Finally, two other 
myths, one of which, “Tana and Endamone,” is an obvious 
variant of the “ Diana and Endymion ” of classical lore. 

The interest of the document—of which, of course, we 
assume the genuineness—from the folklore point of view, 
is apparent. What is a little surprising is to find that it is 
mainly written in verse, and in verse by no means devoid 
of poetical qualities. Here, for instance, is a fragment 
from the “ Conjuration of Salt” in Mr. Leland’s very fairly 
dose rendering: 

I conjure thee, O Meal! 

Who art indeed our body, since without thee 
We could not live, thou who (at first as seed) 

Before becoming flower went in the earth, 

Where all deep secrets hide, and then when ground 
Didst dance like dust in the wind, and yet meanwhile 
Didst bear with thee in flitting secrets strange ! 

And yet erewhile, when thou wert in the ear, 

Even as a (golden) glittering rain, even then 
The fireflies came to cast on thee their light 
And aid thy growth, because without their help 
Thou couldst not grow nor beautiful become; 

Therefore thou dost belong unto tho race 
Of witches or of fairies, and because 
The fireflies do belong unto the sun. 

This is certainly not the style of the ordinary grimoire, and 
if a etrega wrote it she must have been far more literate 
than the members of her confraternity outside Italy 
generally are. In any case, however old a tradition it 
may represent, the Vangelo in its present form must be a 
comparatively modem remaniement. Perhaps some com¬ 
petent scholar could put an approximate date to the Italian 
text ? 


“ Gossip About Jane.” 

Jane Austen: Her Contemporaries and Herself. By Walter 

Herries Pollock. (Longmans.) 

Betwixt “Chatter about Harriet” and “Gossip about 
Jane ” a wide gulf is set. Of the first we can hardly have 
too little, of the other we do not care how much is supplied, 
provided that it is eulogistic and genial. Not that there 
is anything new to sajr; but every gossiper can say it 
afresh, in his own way, and where he has such reverence 
for Miss Austen and such a passion for accuracy as Mr. 
Pollock possesses, one may easily acquire from his pages, 
if not new facts, at any rate new points of view, and per¬ 
haps a better sense of the unify of Miss Austen’s work. 
For those who esteem all appreciative writing about the 
six novels the saddest thing in the whole matter is 
Macaulay’s failure to write that essay on Miss Austen for 
which he collected material, and which he looked forward 
to with such eagerness. Macaulay knew the novels 
through and through, and he would have come to this essay 
so well furnished with sympathy and enthusiasm as to 
place it probably among his finest work. But it was not 
written, and all we have from its projection is the in¬ 
cidental criticism in the essay on Madame D’Arblay, and a 
number of references in his diary and letters. 

We said just now that new facts about Miss Austen are 
not to be looked for; but three points which Mr. Pollock 
makes or records are new to us. He notes the circum¬ 
stance that in the last chapter of Miss Burney’s Cecilia 
Dr. Lyster remarks: “The whole of this unfortunate 
business has been the result of Pkide and Prejudice.” 
Now, Miss Austen was a great reader of Fanny Burney, 
and her name appears as one of the subscribers to Cecilia, 
in 1796. Hence it may fairly be assumed, it is argued, 
that Dr. Lyster’s phrase gave her the title of her most 
famous novel. Its first title was, of course, “First 
Impressions,” and a very good title, too, so far as Eliza¬ 
beth Bennet was concerned. “ Pride and Prejudice” has 
the advantage of including and characterising Darcy too. 
Another of Mr. Pollock’s theories is that Highbury, in 
Emma, is not, as some commentators have thought (in 
spite of the fact that it is stated to be sixteen miles 
from London), a Hampshire town, but may be identified 
with Esher, especially as Miss Austen knew Esher. Her 
uncle, Mr. Cooper, lived at Bookham, hard by. But the 
discovery which is really valuable is the copy of a letter 
written to Miss Charlotte Warren by Miss Caroline Austen, 
the niece of Jane Austen, concerning an amusing slip in 
Emma. Strawberries, it will be remembered, are described 
as being eaten from the beds of Donwell Abbey at the 
same time that the Abbey Mill Farm orchard was in 
blossom. This is the kind of slip which all novelists make 
now and then. The letter tells of the mischievous plea¬ 
sure of Jane Austen’s brother, Edward (who became 
Edward Knight), in detecting the anachronism. “ Jane,” 
he said, “ I wish you would tell me where you get those 
apple-trees of yours that come into bloom in July.” 

For the rest, Mr. Pollock passes all the novels in review, 
gives the outline of Miss Austen’s life, and has some 
pleasant comparative criticisms on Miss Austen’s contem¬ 
poraries—Miss Burney, Miss Edgworth, Mrs. Radcliffe, 
and so forth. His little book leads us to hope that Mr. 
Austin Dobson may see his way to reprint, in a separate 
volume, the admirable prefaces to the novels which he 
wrote for Messrs. Macmillan’s edition; and in the interests 
of all those for whom there cannot be too much good 
“Gossip about Jane,” some publisher should try to per¬ 
suade Prof. A. W. Verrall to reduce his elaborate studies 
in Miss Austen to book form. 
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A. & C. BLACK’S LIST. 


THK UTUT DICTIONARY Of THK 

VOL. I., NOW READY. 

Imperial 8 to, prioe, doth, 20b. net; halMefcUter, 25s. net. 

(TO B* COMPLBTBD IH POCB VOLUMES.) 

ENCYCLOPEDIA BIBLICA: 

A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 

Edited by the Rev. T. K. CHEYNE, M.A., D.D. 

Oi iel Professor of the Interpretation of Holy Scnptnr* at Oxford. and 
formerly Fellow of Balliol College, fanon of Rocheater; and 

J. SUTHERLAND BLACK, M.A., LL.D., 

AaaUtanl Editor of the " Encyclopedia Biilannica.” 

‘•It iewell that we should haveabookof this kind._ Thoecfor d 

intended are well competent to use it, and they will find jt stimulative w e 
mat provokes dinner, oment, and illuminative where it teems moat matter-or- 
fart.”—” A. M. F.” in Th. Sptaker. __ 

NOW READY. 

Demy 8 to, doth, prioe 15s. 

A CRITICAL HISTORY of the DOC- 

TRINE of a FUTURE LIFE in ISRAEL, in JUDAISM, and in 
CHRISTIANITY; or Hebrew, Jewish, and Christian Eschatology from 
Pre-Prophetic Tiniee till the Close of the New Testament Canon (the 
Jowett Lectures for 1X98-89). By Rov. R. H. CHARLE8, Author of 
“ The A pocnlypse of Baruch,” “ The Assumption of Moses, * 0 . 

” It is a pleasure to oome upon the scholarly and really thorough hook which 
Professor Charles gives aa."—Tke St. Janut’M Gazette. 

SOW READY. 

Demy 8vo, doth, price IBs. 

EXPLORATIO EVANGELICA : a Brief 


Examination of the Basis and Origin of Christian Belief. 
(iARDNER.Litt D. 


By PERCY 


“ How can a man dialielieve a large part of Christian religion and y et ha a 
devout Christian ? Solritur ambulnndo. Mr. Gardner does it. And, °* 
con rue, he is only one specimen of the many examples which prove the possi¬ 
bility of living by tho linht of a reconstructed theology The spectacle of the 
examples must always be tr.e main evidence of the possibility, and for that 
reason it is well that they bhould be multiplied, even when they fall very far 
short of the learning, ar d the sobriety, and tho restrained intensity of the 
• Exploratio Evangelical T. C. 8now in The Speaker. 

NOW BEADY. 

Demy 8yu, cloth, price 10e. 6d. 

TEMPERATE CHILE: a PROGRES- 

81VE SPAIN. By W. ANDERSON SMITH, formerly Special Com¬ 
missioner to the Chilian Government to Report on their Rivers. 

This is a tyi>e of book of which we have not too many-an intimate dis¬ 
closure of a particular part of the world by a man who knows what he is 
writing about. It i* neither a history nor tho account of a tour, but a mixture 
of both; it deals with Chili politically, socially, and generally, besides giving 
an account of a tour throughout tne southern part of the country, and the 
islands aboat the coast. The natural history chapters which deal with the tour 
are delightful, and distinctly reminiscent of Darwin s Journal of Researches 
during the voyage of the Beagle, but the resemblance is in manner and subject 
only—the book is written with the freehneee of first-hand knowledge. 

SOW READY. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, prioe 21a. 

AFTER BIG GAME in CENTRAL 

AFRICA: Records of a Sportsman from August, 1881, to November, 
1837, when Crossing the Dark Continent from the Month of the Zambesi 
to the French Congo. With a Map of the Route and over 60 Illustra¬ 
tions, By EDOUARD FOA, F.R.G.S. Translated from the French, 
with an Introduction by F. LEES. 

“ It is, beyond any poseibility of doubt, the production not only of a hatd- 
working explorer, thoroughly oonvereant with the toils and Angers of the 
African interior, but of a flret-rate sportsman, who, without being a butcher, 
has been extraordinarily soocessfnl in the pursuit of the rarer and larger of 
tho wild fauna of the country.This is a really exoellent aporUng book. 

The Saturday Remew. 


NOW READY. 

Fort 8 to, doth, price 6s. 

LITERARY REMINISCENCES. By 

EDOUARD GRENIER. Translated from the French by Mrs. ABEL 
RAM. 

“ The French are a strange people, and one need never tire of reading about 
them in books that mingle good portraiture and good gossip so skilfully as 
this/*— The Scotsman. 

** On the whole they ore kindly memories, but they have an honest acidity 
too. The book is supplemental, in effect, but, of course, not in intention, to 
the journals of the Goncourts and of Maxime dn Camp. . . - A pleasant, 
truthful book.**— The Academy. 


Although a Serial usually is not 
reviewed before it appears in booh 
form, that distinction recently fell, 
in the columns of The Pall Mall 
Gazette, to Mr. H. B. Marriott 
Watson's New Novel, 

THE PRINCESS XENIA. 

The review said: “ We would place 
‘ The Princess Xenia' in the very 
front rank of modern romance . It is 
by far the finest story that the modern 
school of romancists has produced." 
THE PRINCESS XENIA. By 

H B. MARRIOTT WATSON, Author of ‘ The Ad- 
venturere,” &c. Illustrated. Cloth, 6s. [Now ready. 

What “ will keep a man happily 
reading" ? A reviewer in The 
Scotsman declares that it is Mr. 
H. G. Weds's new volume, 

TALES of SPACE and TIME 

That opinion is shared by many 
other reviewers, and, the reason is not 
far to seek. “ Mr. Weds never for 
a moment fails to maintain his 
grip on the reader. That is why 
his stories are so deservedly popu¬ 
lar ."—Manchester Guardian. 
TALES of SPACE and TIME. 

By H. G. WELLS, Author of “ When the Sleeper 
Wakes,” &c. Cloth, 6s. 

Why does The British Weekly 
assert that Mr. Shan F. Bullocks 
New Novel, 

THE BARRYS, 

is “ the best that we have read this 
autumn " ? No doubt because “ the 
charm of the book is irresistible," 
as The Christian World declares. 
THE BARRYS. By Shan F. Bullock, 

Author of “ The Charmer,” &c. Cloth, 6s. 


A. k C. BLACK, Soho Square, London. 


London: HARPER k BROTHERS, 45, Albemarle Street, W, 
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FREDERICK WARNE & CO.’S SELECTED LIST. 


SEELEY & CO.’S LIST. 


A NEW NOVEL BY FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 

Now Ready at all Libraries and Booksellers*. 

IN CONNECTION WITH 

THE DE WILLOUGHBY CLAIM. 


Just Published. 

GREEK TERRACOTTA STATUETTES. 

By C. A. HUTTON. With a Preface by A. S. 
Murray, LL.D., Keeper of the Greek and Roman 
Antiquities, British Museum. With 17 Examples 
printed in Colour and 35 printed in Monochrome, 
cloth, gilt top, 7s. net. 

* Sure of a welcome from art lovers. The illustration ar 
f the ohoioMt t|U*lity.“-Li*erpooi Courier. 

“ Sumptuously got up, well informed . . . beautiiully 

llustratad."—ttfapotc Herald. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 

. "S he I? i8 .?° writer toae or woman) who has Mrs. Burnett’s dramatic power in telling a 

story.”—JVeto York Herald. 

MRS. BURN Err’d new novel is a literary event of the highest importance. From first to last one 
reads on with b reathless interest of the winn ng of the great claim which was to reinstate good-natured 
Big Tom De Willoughby in his birthright; and the love between a beautiful, romantic child and a 
strong man who is her protector fills the book with a sweetness that matches its dramatic fire. 


RECENT FICTION. 


IMPORTANT WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“GUENN.” 

VRONI: the Weaver’s Heart’s 

Dearest. By BLANCHE WILLIS HOWARD. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 6s. 

“ * Vroni,’ a quaint, unsophisticated child of nature, 
is an original and engaging personality, and the 
author has depicted her with exceptional power. 
There are many moving incident in the tale, which 
is written in a pretty and often poetic style which is 
singularly attractive, and the interest is well main¬ 
tained to the end.”— Publishers' Circular . 

Also by the same Author, in crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
3s. 6d. each. 

6UENN: a Wave on the Breton 

Coast. By BLANCHE WILUS HOWARD. 


THE RED RAG of RITUAL Bj 

GEORGE CUSACK. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gil 
top, 6s. 

“ An entertaining story, written in a vein o’, 
sprightly humour. It is concerned chiefly with th< 
affairs of a certain Anglican Catholic Church.” 

Bookman. 

A LOST IDENTITY. By J. D. 

HENNESSEY. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

*‘ * A Lost Identity ’ posseeses a i>ower of no common 
order. As a ‘mystery story’ it should take high 
rank, for it is rapidly narrated in brief language of 
forceful character. Mr. J. D. Hennessey is to be 
I warmly congratulated on his remarkable book.” 

Liverpool Mercury. 


AULNAY TOWER. 

WILLIS HOWARD. 


By Blanche j THE srRANGE ADVENTURES of 


THE FORTRESS of YADASARA. 


ISRAEL PENDRAY. By SILAS K. HOCKING. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


By CHRISTIAN LYS. With 8 Illustrations by 1 “ ‘ The Strange Adventures of Israel Penclray * tells 

Lancelot Speed. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt a tale of Cornish life a century ago. With such a 
« theme and such material Mr. Hocking has sketched 

The story is cleverly written, and the acti :n , in graphic and bold outline, with occasional detail, 
moves freely and rapidly. There is plenty of excite- character studies of the greatest interest. The tale 
ment and a iventure, aud the marvellous el» raent has never flags, and the interest at times is intensely 
the effect of humour, by reason of the genial way in dramatic. We consider the latest of Mr. Silas K 
which the reader's incredulity is taken for granted Hocking's books will be classed as one of his most 
and disregarded.”— Scotsman. successful efforts.”— Sheffield Independent. 



THE IMPERIAL POETS. 

Bound in elegant style in art linen, inlaid vellum panel, gilt lettered, 
gilt edges, with 6 Photographs, per vol., 8s. 6d. 

The. die'inetive feature of Ike Imperial Poelt otter other tenu published ie the eix 
lihopyraphe tekieh an.ear in each rdume, the Jlnett paper only u need, and ten out of 
the twelve volumes of the tenet have a net line border. A Portrait of the Poet ie given 
tn all ranee, and the photographs illustrate the actual events alluded to in the text of 
the tusem. or have tome direct internet in cjnstection with the life of the Poet 


1. Shakespeare. 
*. Longfellow. 

3. Byron. 

*. Milton. 


5. Scott. 

8. Wordsworth. 

7. Shelley. 

8. Burns. 


9. Hood. 

10. Gems of National Poetry. 

11. Hemans. 
is. Moore. 


AN ART EDITION OF 

TENNYSON’S POEMS (Complete). 


“Gemsfrom the World's Best Literature.” 

CAMEOS of LITERATURE 

FROM 

STANDARD AUTHORS. 

In Twelve compact Volumes, each consisting of 
256 pp. t with an Iiub x of Authors and Subjects, 
and Photogravure Frontispiece. Handsomely bouud 
in half-white cloth, with irrcen watered silk, sides 
gilt, and gilt top-. Neatly encased in watered silk 
panelled box to match binding. 


Handsomely 
bound in watered 
silk binding, with 
inlaid panel, gilt 
lettered, gilt 
edges, with a 
finely reproduced 
l>ortrait in photo- 
gmvure from the 
painting by G. F. 
Waits, R.A. 

The Volume 
may al-o Ik? had 
in various leather 
bindings. 

Prices on appli¬ 
cation. 


.1 compete cutalmjUi of Christmas Books will be forwarded on application. 


GREEK BRONZES. By A. S. Murray, 

LL.D., »nd QrMk Terracotta Statuettes, 

by C. A. HUTTON. With 4 Photogravures, 8 
Coloured Plates, and 77 other Illustrations. In 
1 Volume, cloth, 104.6d. net. 

Now Ready. 

RECOLLECTIONSof JOHANNES BRAHMS 

By Dr. J. V. WIDMANN and Professor 
DIETRICH. Translated from the German by- 
Dora E. Hecht. With 2 PortraiU, large crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 

•* English lovers of music rill, we are sure, aooord a hearty 
welcome to Messrs. Dietrich and Widmaou’s ’ KeooHaatlona of 
Brahms.' The volume, in truth, is one which every cultivated 
musical amateur will desire to add to bii library."—9 loia 
“Charming reminiscences."— Sj>xtator 

The STORY BOOKS of LITTLE GIDDING: 

being the Religious Dialogues Recited in the Great 
Room at l iule Gidding Hall, 1531-3 From the 
Original Manuscript of Nicholas Ferrar. With an 
Introduction by E. CRUWYS SHARLAND, and 
several lllusirition**, cloth, 6s. 

“Quaint and interesting . ..richly illudnted by nnec lote 
drawn from a wide learning iu books little read nowa lays." 

cc >Um a. 

” The volume will be to many modern pe>i»lea revelatiou." 

Record. 

Just Publi.sl.ed. 

SYLVIA in FLOWER LAND. By Linda 

GARDINER, Author of “ The Sound or a Voice,*’ 
Ac. Wiih 16 Illustrations by Herbert E. Butler. 
Cloih, 3s. 6d. 

“Attractive as any fairy tale, and as a mo*t ingenious attempt 
'o popularise ainougst young people a scieuce in which they 
nay find lifelong eujoymeut. her delightful little book deserve* 
trery lucces*."— Watffotc Herald. 

“A charming fauLos y."—World. 

MR. GILLIAT’S NEW BOOK. 

WOLF’S HEAD; a Story of the Prince 

of Outlaws. By the Rev. E. GTLLIAT, Author of 
“The King’s Reeve,”‘‘In Lincoln Green,” Ac. 
With 8 Illustrations. Cloth 5s. 

" Filled wiih the life and colour of tfie greenwool. aud with 
>uch hearty fun aud merriment that it cannot fail to charm." 

Lc-tLt Jferrv-jr. 

“ Will be as warmly appreciated as its predecessors by the 
ixme hand."— Standard. 

MRS. MARSHALL’S LAST STORY. 

THE PARSON’S DAUGHTER: and How 

she was Painted by Mr. Romney. A Story by 
EMMA MARSHALL, Author of ‘‘Under the Dome 
of 8t. Paul’s,” “ In Wej-tmmster Choir,” Ac. 
With 8 Illustrations after Romney and Gains¬ 
borough. Cloth, 5s. 

“ Written with that charm and feilinx for the perfume of a 
period which the author has »u frequently brought to bear on 
similar themee."— Outlook. 

WILD ENGLAND or TO-DAY and the 

Wild Life in It. By C. J. CORNISH, Author of 
“ Life at the Zoo,’*” Animals at Work aud Play,*’ 
Ac. With 10 Illustrations. Cheaper Edition, 
cloth, 0s. 

“Even more fascinating than its predecessor. Everybody 
will find something to his taste in this choice volume of natural 
lore "-World. 

FOUNTAIN STREAM and COVERT. By 

A. INNE3 SUAND, Author of‘‘The Life of Sir 
Edward Hamley,” “The War in the Peninsula,” 
Ac. With 10 Illustrations. Cheaper Edition, 
cloth, 6s. 

‘ A most delightful volume of e«ays on country life and sport 
and charming studies of will life Spectator. 

THE SPECTATOR In LONDON. Essays 

by ADDISON and STEELE. With 66 Illustra¬ 
tions by Ralph Cleaver. Cheaper Edition, cloth, 
3*. Ud. 

“Excellently printed, illustrate 1 io a delightful way, and 
altogether makes as charming a gift-hjok as could be dtsimL" 

Spectator. 

COUNTRY STORIES. By Mary RusseU 

MITFORD. With many Illustrations by George 
Morrow. Cheaper Edition, cloth, 3s. tkl. 

“ Tli«-rv is no wearjiug of these rk< tche> <>f old-world life and 
manners iu eouutry aud« ouutiy town ^"—Manchester Guardian 


London: FREDERICK WARNE A CO., Chandos House, Bedford Street, Strand. 


London : SEELEY i: CO., Limitbd, 
38, Great Raaaell Street. 
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“DREAM CHILDREN.” 

FROM MR. C. E. BROCK’S ILLUSTRATIONS TO “ THE ESSAYS OF ELIA.” 


(Blackwood), with dexterous drawings by Mr. Reginald 
Birch. 


Perhaps the most charming of this year’s illustrated 
novels is Charles Reade’s Peg Woffington (Allen), with 


“ LAYING THE CLOTH.” 

FROM MR. HUGH THOMSON'S ILLUSTRATIONS TO “TEG 
WOFFINGTON.” 

drawings by Mr. Hugh Thomson. We give one of these, 
depicting Mrs. Woffington’s romps with Triplet’s children. 
Another illustrated novel is George Eliot’s Silas Marner 


“ SHE’S FONDEST O’ YOU.” 

FROM MR. REGINALD BIRCIl’S ILLUSTRATIONS TO “ SILAS 
MARNER.” 


Christmas Literature. 


I.—Gift Books. 


In the matter of Christmas Gift-books adults come off 
this year with less success than children. Apparently 
most of the labour of authors, artists, binders, printers, and 
engravers has gone towards the beguilement of the nursery. 
But it is quite possible that, as the case stands, the adults 
are not getting too few books but the children too many. 

Among the more considerable achievements among pic¬ 
torial volumes we must mention prominently the noble work 
on Rubens (Heinemann) by Mr. Ernest Michel, a magnificent 
monument to the great Flemish painter. Mr. Malcolm 
Bell’s Rembrandt (Bell), Lady Dilke’s French Painters of the 
Fighteenth Century (Heinemann), Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse’s 
British Contemporary Artists (Heinemann), Mr. C. A. 
Hutton’s Greek Terra-cotta Statuettes (Seeley), The Art Journal 
for 1899, and Fifty Years of Art, both issued by Messrs. 
Virtue, the late Grant Allen’s edition of White’s Selbome 
(Lane), with illustrations by Mr. E. H. New, Mr. Nichol¬ 
son’s Twelve Portraits (Heinemann), Bunyan’s Life and 
Death of Mr. B«dman (Heinemann), with pictures by the 
Brothers Rhead, and Mr. C. D. Gibson’s Education of 
Mr. Pipp (Lane)—all these deserve attention. 

An illustrated edition of the Essays of Elia is, we believe, 
a departure for publishers of Lamb. The “ Dissertation 
on Roast Pig” has been illustrated fully in a separate 
book, and other essays may have suggested pictures now 
and then, but a complete edition of the Essays and More 
Essays , with many pictures throughout, is a novelty. Mr. 
C. E. Brock is the artist in Mr. Dent’s choice edition. 


^Vy little. OKI OIK|ol' *So..t mu 
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II.— Children’s Books. 

Turning from these books to books for children, the 
making of which has become so considerable an industry, 
we are confronted by a multitude too vast to deal with 
adequately. Already in two or three articles an attempt 
has been made in the Academy to pick out the more 
striking examples, but many necessarily slipped through. 
If we were asked to name the twelve best nursery books 
of the season we should suggest these : 

Foe Boys’ Beading. 

Stories from Froissart . Edited by Henry Newbolt. 

Tommy Smith’s Animals ... By E. Selous. 

For Girls’ Beading. 

The Little Browns. By Mabel E. Wottou. 

The Other Side of the Sun ... By Evelyn Sharp. 

For Mixed Beading. 

The Treasure Seekers . By E Nesbit. 

The Bed Book of Animal Stories By Andrew Lang. 

PlCTlTRES AND BlIYMES. 

Tho Golliwogg in War. By the Misses Upton. 

The Book of Penny Toys ... By Mrs. Dearmer. 

The Book of Shops. By F. D. Bedford. 

For Very Small Children. 

Two Well-Worn Shoe Stories By J. Has'all and 

Cecil Aldin. 

The Story of Little Black Sambo By Helen Bannerman. 

Mother Duck’s Children. By “ Gugu.” 

This list, it will bo seen, aims chiefly at younger children, 
stopping, say, except in the case of Froissart and MissNesbit, 
at about thirteen. There are, of course, countless other 
excellent story books, a few only of which we can enumer¬ 
ate: Mrs. Molesworth’s This and That (Macmillan), 
Mrs. L. T. Meade’s Tht Odds and the Evens (Chambers), 
Mr. Henty’s A ltoving Commission and the two collections 
of stories edited by him— Yule Tide (Longmans) and Peril 
and Prowess (Chambers), Mr. Manville Fenn’s Fix Bay'nets ! 
(Chambers) and Ned Leger (S.P.C.K.), Mr. Harry Colling- 
wood’s The Castaways (Griffith & Farran), Miss Evelyn 
Everett Green’s Priscilla (Nelson), and Mr. A. H. Miles’s 
new Fifty-Two and Twenty-Six volumes (Hutchinson). 

The practice of extracting stories for children from the 
Classics is observable in full swing every Christmas. This 
year the author of Admirals All makes liis first appearance 
in this connexion with a volume of Stories from Froissart 
(Wells Gardner), for which Mr. Gordon Browne has 
made drawings, one of which we reproduce. No book 



FROM MR. GORDON BROWNE’S ILLUSTRATIONS TO 
“ STOBIKS FROM FROISSART.” 


could be more timely, since tho war spirit is now supreme. 
Mr. Newbolt has chosen well, and his Introduction is an 
excellent piece of work. The translation used is Lord 
Berners’, with slight modifications. 


Mr. Joseph Jacobs, who possesses a name honoured in 
the nursery for his collections of fairy tales, has this year 
gone to Boccaccio as Mr. Newbolt has gone to Froissart, 
and has brought away a sheaf of stories suitable for certain 
boys and girls. These are published by Mr. George Allen 
under the title Tales from Boccaccio. The tales are four in 
number, beginning with the sad history of patient Grissel, 
and ending with that of Isabel and the pot of basil. The 
illustrator is Mr. Byam Shaw, whose peculiar method 
could hardly have more suitable material. We reproduce 



“ NOW HE . . . FELL IN LOVE.” 

FROM MR. BYAM SHAW’S ILLUSTRATIONS TO 
“ TALES FROM BOCCACCIO.” 

one of Mr. Shaw’s drawings. Now and then, in this book, 
he rises to greater heights than we remember, particularly 
in the fine picture facing page 90. 

The child who has Mr. Andrew W. Tuer’s Stories from 
Old-Fashioned Children's Books (The Leadenhall Press) will 
do well to ask someone older to select passages for reading 
aloud. Taken throughout it is somewhat stodgy. But 
read by a humorously-minded uncle, say, it might keep a 
room in a roar of irreverent laughter. Most of the stories, 
to-day, are less interesting than quaint. This is a passage 
that no longer could be written, from Dangerous Sports, 
1808: 

Always be careful to avoid any dog which you see 
running along, looking heavy and lowering, seemingly 
inattentive to everything, his eyes looking red and watery, 
and his tail hanging between his legs, lest it should be 
mad. If at any time you should be bitten by a dog, 
though ever so slightly, endeavour to ascertain whose 
dog it is, and immediately apprise your parents of the 
circumstance, since they will be the fittest to carry on the 
inquiry further, aud even if the dog should have been 
mad, cui preveut its being of the least ill consequence to 
you, if you give them early information. 

Probably very old people will form the most grateful 
section of Mr. Tuer’s public. 
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A new illustrator of unusual gifts is to be found in 
Mother Goone in Prose (Duckworth), new renderings of the 
old stories by Mr. Frank Baum. This is Mr. Maxfield 
Parrish, an American artist with a remarkable grotesque 
fancy and great power of hand. We reproduce an 



FROM MK. MAXFIELD TAKHlPll's ILL!'ST RATIONS TO 
“ MOTHER GOOSE IN THOSE.” 


excellent specimen of Mr. Parrish’s manner. It depicts 
the Man in the Moon stepping to earth. 

Mr. Walter Crane’s 1899 Christmas Book is entitled 
Blue Beard'* Picture Book (Lane), and it consists of three 
of this artist’s toy books hound in one: “Blue Beard,” 
“The Sleeping Beauty,” and “The Baby’s Own Alphabet.” 



AN END-l’ATER 

FROM MR. WALTER CRANK'S “ BLUE BEARD’S PICTURE BOOK.” 


In the end-paper which we reproduce Mr. Crane makes a 
concession to the militarism of the moment. 


Small in size (it belongs to Mr. E. V. Lucas’s “ Dumpy 
Books for Children ”) and 
simple in its illustrations, 

The Story of Little Black 
Sambo, by Helen Banner- 
man (Grant Richards), 
takes a very high place 
among the children’s books 
of the year. It is really 
funny, and really a child’s 
book. Little Black Sambo 
has articles of clothing 
given to him one by ono 
by his parents, and has 
them taken from him one 
by one by the tigers he 
meets in the jungle. We black sambo’s trousers. 
depict his trousers and also \ return to primitive illus- 
the fate of his umbrella. tration. 

How Sambo recovered his 

possessions, and what became of the tigers, wo shall not 
set forth; but we commend this book to everyone who 

' “You could tic a knot 
\ on your tail, and carry it 
that way ,”said Little Black 
i Sambo. “So I could," said 
the Tiger. “Give it to inc, 
and 1 won’t eat you this 
time.” So he got poor 
Little Black Sambo's beau- 
1 tilul Green Umbrella, and 
went away saying, “Now 
■ I m the grandest Tiger 
j in the Jungle.” 

TWO PAGES REDUCED FROM “ L TITLE BLACK SAMBO.’ 

wishes to find a child’s book that will fill a home with 
laughter, and unite adults and infants in admiration. 

Among the original fairy stories, or whimsical stories, 
of the year, we should put Miss Evelyn Sharp s The Other 
Side of the Sun (Lane) easily first. Miss Sharp, as Wymps 
and All the Way to Fairyland have before proved, has a 
bright and winsome way. Also, she has an unfailing 
instinct for the social condition of fairyland. She knows 
fairyland, knows exactly what it is like and what kind of 
people one meets there. And then she has the prettiest 
thoughts and a gay sense of fun, and her stories are stories 
first and not, as in so many cases nowadays, merely the 
medium by which their author’s cleverness can be best 
displayed. Miss Nellie Syrett’s drawings are not so good 
as the text. _ . 

Other new fairy story-books for children include 1 he 
Crock of Gold (Methuen), by Mr. Baring-Gould, wherein 
several well-known tales are retold by a Devonshire school¬ 
master named Jeremiah Toope, who plays Scheherazade to 
the distressed Queen of the Pixies in order, by his stories, 
to divert her mind from the death of her pet hedgehog. 
Mr. Toope tells them exceedingly well. Other old stories 
retold will be found in In the Chimney Corner (Harpers), by 
Seumas MacManus, a collection of Irish folk tales served 
up afresh in a pleasant brogue, with a few curious illustra¬ 
tions in bright colours. In this connexion we would also 
mention, with recommendations to perusal, The Princess of 
Hearts (Blackie), by Sheila E. Braine, and The Elephant s 
Apology (Blackie), by Alice Talwin Morris, with illustra- 
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tions by Alice B. Woodward, Mr. Norman Garstin’s The 
Suitors of Aprille (Lane) is a more conscious literary effort, 
but it is a pretty story with much delicate fancy 
interwoven. 

Mr. Kenneth Grahame’s Golden Age being a classic, it 
is unnecessary to say more of it here, except to recom¬ 
mend the illustrated edition which Mr. Lane has just 
published. We reproduce the frontispiece in the middle 
of this page. The artist, Mr. Maxfield Parrish, is the 
same who illustrated Mother Goose in Prose, referred to r n 
another page. He is perhaps less happy with Mr. 
Orahame than with the old nursery rhymes, but his 
dexterity is remarkable. 

Among the books primarily interesting to girls which 
can be cordially commended are two brisk and moving 
stories of families. Stories of families must be very bad 
indeed to be dull; but these are good. One deals with 
the Browns, the other with the Bastables. J,^^ '[Little 
Browns is by Miss Mabel 
E. Wotton, is illustrated 
by Mr. H. M. Brock, and 
is published by Messrs. 

Blackio. As a story of 
children for children it has 
hardly a fault, and the 
pictures are exactly what 
they should be. The 
Brown father was a pro¬ 
fessor (an old convention 
with writers of such books), 
and the culminating in¬ 
cident of the story is the 
discovery by Drusilla of 
an impending burglary and 
her gallant mission to give 
the alarm. The adventures 
of the Bastable children 
are to be found in The 
Treasure Seekers (Unwin), 
by E. Nesbit. Being 
reduced to comparative 
poverty, they set to work 
in various ways to gain 
riches. Among their de¬ 
vices is journalism, and 
the specimens of the paper 
which the historian gives 
are very choice. This is 
one item, under the head¬ 
ing “ Curious Facts “ If 
you take a date’s stone 
out and put in an almond 
and eat them together, it 
is prime. I found this 
out.— Sub-Editor.” The 

book is reallyamusing, and 
it should bo now beginning, not merely a Christmas life, as 
in the case of so many of the works before us, but a steady 
existence as a nursery history. To the family books 
which have been named might be added The Boys and I, 
by Mrs. Molesworth (Chambers), one of several stories by 
this favourite author which reach us this winter. Whether 
or not they are all new we cannot be certain, but The Boys 
and I is to be recommended. 

A popular nursery author who would be missed if he 
did not produce an annual volume is Mr. G. E. Farrow, 
the creator of the Wallypug. Mr. Farrow’s new book is 
called The Little Panjandrum's Dodo (Skeflington), which 
shows no falling off in high spirits and comic invention. 
Mr. Farrow’s fun is inexhaustible, and his buoyant 
good humour unflagging. In Mr. Allan Wright he 
has found a sympathetic and humorous illustrator. 
Other new fairy tales, or whimsical tales, which are cer¬ 
tain of a welcome are those contained in The Scarlet Herring 


volume by Judge Parry, published by Messrs. Smith, 
Elder & Co. The author of Katawampus and Butter Scotia 
has his steady public. The new book contains tales in 
Judge Parry’s familiar and acceptable manner, and a 
sprinkling of high-spirited verse. Here is a scrap from 
the “ Druid’s Geography ” : 

An Island’s a piece of land surrounded by the sea, 

A Lake's a Water Island in the land, 

A Strait’s a piece of water as narrow as may be, 

And an Isthmus is a Strait that’s made of f aud. 

Judge Parry’s work has always a strong family flavour: 
one feels that he is writing primarily for the children he 
knows best; but he is clever enough to make others 
interested too. For Pierrette (Lane), a volume of fairy 
stories by Mr. H. de Yere Stacpoole, we have no praise. 
The author does not take himself seriously, and therefore 
his readers will not believe in his work. In writing fairy 

stories one cannot be too 
single-hearted and self- 
forgetful. 

Among the large illus¬ 
trated books—in the diffi¬ 
cult oblong shape which 
convention demands and 
which is so hard to nego¬ 
tiate in a house—one of 
the most satisfactory is 
Two Well Worn Shoe Stories 
(Sands & Co.), by Mr. J. 
Hassall and Mr. Cecil 
Aldin. Mr. Hassall chooses 
the story of the old woman 
who lived in a shoe, and 
his treatment of it is ex¬ 
cellent. The shoe house 
is a triumph of architec¬ 
tural cobbling, but one 
does not quite see why the 
nationality of the family 
should be Russian, as we 
gather it to be in Mr. Has- 
sall’s imagination. That 
does not, however, matter 
two pins. The point is 
that his draughtsmanship 
is strong and sure, and he 
has brought a very agree¬ 
able fancy to bear upon 
his work. Mr. Aldin is 
making great advances. 
One or two clever draw¬ 
ings to the story of the 
dame who lost her shoe 
suggest that he has better 
claims to tho post of 
Caldecott’s successor than anyone. Caldecott, however, 
would have spared us the realism with which Mr. 
Aldin has treated the old dame’s foot. 


Some Book Cases. 

On the next page we give reproductions of eight of the 
more striking pictorial book covers of the season. The 
Tales from Boccaccio, designed by Mr. Byam Shaw, is pub¬ 
lished by Mr. George Allen; Gulliver's Travels and The 
Other Side of the Sun, designed respectively by Mr. Herbert 
Cole and Miss Nellie Syrett, are Mr. John Lane’s; The 
Story of the Seven Young Goslings, designed by Mrs. 
Dearmer, is issued by Messrs. Blackie; and Cold Steel and 
Majuha, both designed by Mr. Kimborough, are Mr. Grant 
Richards’s. The designers of Saunterings of Bookland 
(Messrs. Wells Gardner) and A Hew Ride to Khiva 
(Messrs. Pearson) we are not able to give. 



“THE BURGLARS.” 

FROM MR. MAXFIELD rARRI8Il’s ILLUSTRATIONS TO 
“ THE GOLDEN AGE.” 
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Other New Books. 

Lord Lytton’s 

Indian Administration. By Lady Betty Balfour. 

Time is bringing about its revenges, and giving us the 
perspective needful for the true appreciation of the states¬ 
men who, like Lord Lytton and Sir Bartle Frere, were so 
venomously and ignorantly attacked in the dark, unhappy 
days of the early eighties. Lord Lytton was abused be¬ 
cause he was not understood, but to-day, after the lapse of 
twenty years, all the world sees that he adopted the true 
policy, and that he possessed that prescience in which 
his opponents have proved so sadly lacking. In his will 
the Viceroy requested Lady Lytton “ to endeavour to 
obtain the assistance of some statesman or writer, in 
whoso ability and character she has confidence, for the 
production of a complete record of my Indian administra¬ 
tion.” Sir John Strachey began the work, but ill-health 
obiigod him to abandon it, and finally Lady Betty Balfour 
took up the task of recording the years of her father’s 
Indian administration. The two principal points of Lord 
Lytton s viceroyalty were the Great Assemblage at Delhi 
and the proclamation of the Queen as Kaisar-i-Hind on 
January 1 , 1877, and the Afghan negotiations and war. Of 
the former it need only be said that it provided a feudal 
head for the great princes of India, and did more to satisfy 
them than years of good government have done. The 
Afghan War of 1879 was the outcome of events which 
took place before Lord Lytton’s arrival in India, and really 
dated from 1870, when General Kaufmann sent a compli¬ 
mentary letter to the Ameer, and began the long series of 
-Russian intrigues with Afghanistan. 1873, however, was 
the turning-point, as then Sher Ali made a last effort to 
obtain from the British Government more definite and 
practical protection from the unsolicited patronage of 
Russia. This Lord Northbrook, the Viceroy, was inclined 
to give, but the Duke of Argyll and Mr. Gladstone would 
only permit vague and empty promises, with the result that 
Sher Ali, in despair, naturally listened to Russia, and made 
an Afghan War merely u question of time. The book 
emphasises what those who have studied the matter have 
long known, and is, perhaps, all the more valuable for that 
reason. If Lord Lytton needed any justification it would 
be found in the map at the end of the book. In 1876 the 
north-west frontier of India was an absurd line zig- 
za f?f?' n f? across a plain, and intersected by rivers running 
at right angles to it: a hopeless position. Nowadays, 
thanks to Lord Lytton, it is among easily defensible 
mountains, and only the fact that it is drawn east of 
Kandahar recalls the craven fears of 1880. Lady Betty 
nu i^Tn^ 0 bas tmen aided by Sir Alfred Lyall, Sir 
Charles Elliott and Sir Stuart Bay ley, has produced a work 
which is invaluable as a record of a very crucial period in 
the history of British India. (Longmans & Co.) 

Luton Church. By the late Rev. Henry Cobbe. 

He who faithfully writes the history of one old English 
Church achieves far more than a local work. Thus the 
late Mr. Cobbe’s book is justified of its 662 large pages, 
these present record after record which illuminates not 
only Luton but England. Luton is described as Lygean- 
bu ^> ^h® f or t upon the Lea,” by a Saxon chronicler, 
c. 571. A royal manor under Saxon and Norman kings, 
Luton, says Mr. Cobbe, 

®®®n in its streets, or heard in its funes, many of the 
notables of both mediaeval and modern times; while it can 
show m the history and present aspect of its venerable 
parish church, with its well-authenticated succession of 
clergy dating from Saxon times to the present hour, an 
evidence as well of the continuity of the National Church, 
alike through changes of race and dynasty, of policies and 
creed, as of the still-existent beauty of one at least of her 
medneval fanes, notwithstanding both royal and fanatical 
despoilers. 


In the Domesday Book Luton Church appears sis a well- 
established church in “ the king’s demesne,” endowed with 
five hides of land. On this basis of fact Mr. Cobbe made 
a scholarly study of the earlier history of the church and 
its lands, and their probable connexion with the first 
Christian rulers of Mercia. After the Norman Conquest 
the story of the church becomes clearer, and Mr. Cobbe 
follows it tenaciously, and displays it with an extraordinary 
wealth of detail through the Plantagenet, Reformation, 
and Act of Uniformity periods. The architectural and 
monumental features of the church, which is one of thirty- 
seven churches in the county all dedicated to St. Mary, are 
the subject of a long chapter. The magnitude and interest 
of the subject may be judged by the fact that Mr. Cobbe’s 
list of known rectors and vicars of Luton Church extends 
back to the reign of Stephen. Among the patrons of the 
living have been Edward III, Cardinal Wolsey, Queen 
Elizabeth, and King George III. In his untiring efforts 
to elucidate every point and period, Mr. Cobbe has made 
investigations which extend to the township of Luton and 
the county. His appendixes fill 300 pages. A work like 
this does not touch the popular imagination, yet historians 
and antiquarians are not the only readers who will value 
Mr. Cobbe’s labours. This book has the undying interest 
of thorough work rightly directed. (Bell & Sons. 
128. 6d. net.) 

The Story of Tristan and Iseult. 

Rendered into English by Jessie L. Weston. 

This is the second instalment of Miss Weston’s 
“ Arthurian Romances Unrepresented in Malory.” There 
can be no question as to the value of the text which serves 
it as a basis. This is the German version of the story of 
Tristan begun by Gottfried von Strassburg about 1210. 
It belongs to the smaller group of Tristan Btories, in which 
the legend is quite disconnected from the all-embracing 
Arthurian legend which, in so many writers, from Beroul 
to Malory and from Malory to Tennyson, has absorbed it. 
As literature it is probably the best version of all. 
Gottfried was a considerable poet, and told the immortal 
tale with a sympathetic understanding of its emotional 
possibilities, and with a skill in narrative art which was 
beyond the reach of many writers of romans. We are not 
altogether pleased with Miss Weston’s abridged prose 
rendering. Perhaps Mr. Lang and Mr. Bourdillon and 
Dr. Sebastian Evans have spoilt us for more pedestrian 
work ; but certainly this English is undistinguished, and 
fails to reproduce the colour and quality of mediaeval 
writing. And in abridging at all has not Miss Weston 
rather sacrificed the scholar to the general reader, who, 
after all, will imperfectly appreciate the sacrifice ? A few 
repetitions hurt nobody, and modern taste hardly requires 
the softening of mediroval manners and customs. At the 
same time, Miss Weston’s introduction and notes show her 
to be herself a scholar well acquainted with the intricacies 
of Romance problems, and we venture to take it that she 
has left out nothing very material. Miss Caroline Watts 
has contributed some pleasing initials and chapter head¬ 
ings, in which she makes good use of the interlaced orna¬ 
ment which Christian Ireland borrowed from Byzantium. 
(Nutt.) 

Oliver Cromwell : 

his Life and Character. By Arthur Paterson. 

Mr. Paterson’s idea, in adding one more to the many 
biographies of Cromwell, is to eschew the historical back¬ 
ground, and confine himself strictly to the personal life of 
his hero. For hero he is to Mr. Paterson. Mr. Paterson 
is firmly imbued with the conviction that the Protector 
was an honest and straightforward-minded man, guided 
throughout his career by the most patriotic and unselfish 
motives. This contention has been upheld by one writer after 
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{mother since Carlyle published his eloquent defence of the 
greatest of the Puritans. Mr. Paterson is conspicuously 
quiet and moderate in his tone, for all his thorough-going 
advocacy. There is no vituperation of adversaries, ana 
he seeks to establish all his conclusions by reason. But, 
in the main, does he present to us anything new ? Does 
he shed any fresh light on the character of the Protector ? 
Do we rise from the book feeling that we have a glimpse 
of another or a more intimate Cromwell than was revealed 
to us in the many previous biographies ? We think not. 
Essentially, it is the Cromwell of Carlyle. In detail we 
glean little that has not been stated in other lives, and 
those recent. It is chiefly in the studious moderation of 
tone that this book has, we think, an advantage over its 
immediate predecessors. But that it brings us closer to 
Cromwell we do not feel. 

Of course, this attempt to reconstruct a great historical 
character is always a fascinating exercise, having some 
kinship to the imaginative sympathy of the historical 
novelist. But, in the main, it must always reduce itself 
chiefly to motive-mongering ; and motive-mongering is 
but an unsatisfactory business. It is tinged by the notions 
of the person who engages in the game. What were 
Cromwell’s motives in the great crises of his life—whether 
he were wholly sincere in the open protestations of dis¬ 
interested religion which he made throughout his career— 
make very pretty matter for speculation and defence. 
But only Cromwell knew—or did he know ? To us the 
great interest lies in his certain and indisputable achieve¬ 
ment : the way in which the organisation which he devised 
for his troop of horse was rapidly extended, first to the 
army of the Eastern Counties, and finally to the entire 
Puritan host; the spectacle of one man moulding to his 
will an army and a nation, in the face of a hostile or inert 
majority, and raising England —in her own despite—to a 
position she had not known since Elizabeth. Of these 
things there is no dispute. Nor are they the privilege of 
any individual historian. Mr. Paterson’s Life is sound, 
sensible, well and moderately written; but it scarcely takes 
tho place he would seem to desire for it. (Nisbet & Co.) 


Fiction. 

Miranda of the Balcony. By A. E. W. Mason. 

(Macmillan & Co. 6s.) 

A story, a story pure and simple, free of divagations, 
digressions, and all other literary embroideries! But there 
is little to be said about it, except that the author handles 
English like a craftsman, and has a fine natural instinct 
for direct and vivacious narrative. Miranda calls for 
neither argument nor exposition. Mr. Mason’s descriptive 
powers are now mature. It is improbable that he will 
ever reach up to any height of the verbal magic; he 
seldom, if ever, writes under the spell of an inspiration; 
but what a man of talent can do with his native tongue 
that Mr. Mason does. Here is a specimen of his best, the 
scene being the sea round about the Scilly Isles: 

He made no attempt to land upon the Lighthouse. The 
Telief men were hoisted up in the sling, the head-keeper 
and one of his assistants were lowered, and the lugger 
started upon its homeward run before the wind. Toe fog 
thick-ned and lightened about them as they threaded the 
intricate channels of the western islands. Now it was a 
thiu grey mist, parting here and there in long corrid rs, 
driven this way and ihat, twirling in spires of smoke, 
shepherded by the winds ; now again it hung close about 
them an impenetrable umber, while the crew in short 
quick tones and gestures of the arms mapped out the rocks 
and passages. About them they could hear the roar of the 
breaking waves and the rush of water up slabs and over 
ledges, and then the “glurnph glumph” ai the wave 
sucked away. At times, too, the fog lifted from the 


surface and hung very low, massed above their heads, so 
that the black hillocks of the islets stood out in th-> sinister 
light like headstones of a cemetery of the sea, and at the 
feet of them the water was white like a flash of angry 
teeth. 

This is dignified and worthy work. Though Mr. Mason’s 
tale is strictly of to-day, it passes in many lands. lie 
can describe Tangier and Plymouth and Spain and the 
Scillies with an equal facility and felicity, ana he has some 
touch of “ the true romance.” Mixed up with wild 
adventure and strange, uncanny happenings are swift 
hints of the Strand’s actuality, which serve their double 
purpose of piquancy and verisimilitude: 

The lights of a theatre attracted him. He paid his 
money, took a seat in the stalls, and was at ouce very 
worried and perplexed. He turned to his neighbour, who 
was boisterously laughing. 

“Would you mind telling me what this play isP”he 
asked. 

“ Oh, it’s a musical comedy.” 

“ I see. But what is it about ? ” 

Charnock’s neighbour scratched his head thoughtfully. 

“ I ought to remember,” he said, “ for I saw the piece 
early in the run.” 

The four principal characters are convincing enough, 
and it is in the heroine’s favour that she is not offensively 
heroic, though she can bring a riding-whip across a man’s 
face with the best. The villain, “Major” Wilbraham, 
with his aspirations towards rendering Horace, is excellent. 
Miranda of the Balcony, in line, is a thoroughly satisfactory 
book. 


The Barry*. By Shan F. Bullock. 

(Harpers. 6s.) 

Of all human failings that versatility of the heart which 
is paradoxically known as heartlessness is the most intelli¬ 
gible and the least excused. It is not in an Englishman’s 
nature to write scientifically of the amorist: his blood boils. 
But The Barry* is remarkable in this, that it puts before 
us an amorist who stands self-revealed, with “ humanity ” 
written as it were all over his baseness. Mr. Shan Bullock 
has indeed a remarkable talent for imbuing unconver- 
sational narrative, which is not autobiographical, with the 
very spirit of his characters. He is like some first-rate 
reporter who can hear people think. One knows that his 
own style is clear, straight, eloquent; but he is so nearly 
the stage manager, pure and simple, that one forgets all 
about him. Regarded as a story The Barry* is deeply 
interesting. The reader is face to face with the element 
in male nature which was the inspiration of Salt Lake City, 
and he cannot help a furtive sympathy for the young man 
who was thrown into the company of Irish Nan after he 
had plighted troth to English Marian. Our own sympathy 
subsided when we perused the journal kept by this poor 
creature after his rupture with his wife. A literary man 
who, we are given to understand, became famous would 
surely not have committed himself to such trash. It is 
a pity that Mr. Bullock should have adopted this thread¬ 
bare device for revealing human nature. For, as we have 
indicated, it is his special talent to be independent of such 
devices. Again, the dinoAment is very pathetic, yet the 
reader instinctively resents the sacrifice of Frank Barry’s 
child in order to teach Frank Barry that he was not a man. 
The figure of the other Barry, the rugged and upright old 
man, who in his lonely farmhouse watches with stern dis¬ 
approval the shiftiness and insincerity of a beloved nephew, 
is admirably drawn; so, too, is the hopelessly loquacious 
Irishman, John Butler, and the naturalness of the dialogue 
throughout is much to be commended. The horrible con¬ 
descension of the literary mind towards nature and m«ri 
is one of the more odious traits of the amorist; one feels 
he is incapable of bleeding. 
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Wine on the Lees. By John A. Steuart. 

(Hutchinson & Co. 6s.) 

Ms. Steuart’ s book has the solidity and knowingness 
of good reporting. It has style too, and a good idea 
at the bottom of it. The thing one regrets is that the 
story is not a natural growth, but a sort of realistic 
fantasy with a violent and improbable termination. Mr. 
Steuart describes the way in which a sense of the evils of 
the drink traffic steals into the mind of a rich brewer’s 
only surviving son. The situation suggests terrors which 
escape Mr. Steuart, but the immediate pathos of it he 
grasps. The ineffectiveness of the book lies rather in its 
over-elaboration than its perfunctoriness. We hear a great 
deal of picturesque slang, but somehow we don’t “ hear 
the East a-callin’.” The ex-soldier and brutal husband 
who accompanies the hero on his journey through Drink- 
land is full of vitality, but once he addresses Lady 
Twickham, the brewer’s wife, in language fatally reminis¬ 
cent of the comic stage, and once he sentimentalises. 
Similarly a gentleman dosser is differentiated from the 
roughs by an exaggerated bookishness of speech. It is 
the unexpected pathos that tells. The proverb says it 
also “ arrives.” And there lies the trouble with Mr. 
8teuart. He is the slave of the obvious. He is adroit 
in writing, but bad in composition. Still, Mr. Steuart 
is highly instructive and sometimes quite human and 
sympathetic. 


Notes on Novels. 

[_Thete not )1 on the week'* Fiction are not necettarily final. 
Review* of a selection will follow.~\ 

Folly and Fresh Air. By Eden Phillpotts. 

An extended new edition of one of the most genial books 
by the author of The Human Boy. It is the good-humoured 
happy-go-lucky narrative of a holiday on Dartmoor, some¬ 
what in the manner of Three Men in a Boat, but nearer to 
life. Mr. Phillpotts’s is essentially a holiday book. 
(Hurst & Blackett. 6s.) 

The Princess Xenia. By H. B. Marriott-Watson. 

A romance by the author of Biogene* in London and 
Galloping Dick. The story is of romantic deeds in modem 
life, and there is the inevitable German State. “ ‘ Good,’ 
ejaculated Christopher. ‘But there will be no dying. 
We shall carry it as a jest. The Margrave rides with an 
escort of the Palace Guards—three in number. You see 
I am frank with you. We may have a brush, but there 
will be more danger when the affair is over.’ ‘ You mean 
of discovery? ’ asked Kreiss. 1 1 mean that the outrage 
will most likely be treated as of international importance.’ ” 
(Harper. 6s.) 

Anyhow Stories. By Mrs. W. K. Clifford. 

An enlargement of a book published several years ago. 
Mrs. Clifford has added, among others, “Wooden Tony,” and 
there are new illustrations by Lady Stanley (Miss Dorothy 
Tennant) and the Hon John Collier. The book, which 
has been revised for this edition, contains some of the 
most charming stories of children that have been written. 
(Duckworth. 3s. 6d.) 

One Queen Triumphant. By Frank Mathew. 

A pleasant historical romance. “ Queen Elizabeth sat 
in the garden by the river,” is the first sentence. “ On my 
left the red walls of Hampton Court had a deepened tint. 
The garden was shining with multitudinous roses. All 
was quiet as if the day was a Sabbath.” But the story is 
not all Sabbath calm: it includes a vivid picture of the 
execution of Mary Queen of Scots. (Lane. 6s.) 


Donna Teresa. By Frances Mary Peard. 

Donna Teresa is the young English widow of an Italian 
nobleman. We are here concerned with her later loving, 
and with that of her sister Sylvia. The story is a tragedy, 
and is laid in Borne, which, in Mrs. Peard’s experienced 
hands, yields attractive backgrounds. (Macmillan. 6s.) 

In Connection with the De By Frances Hodgson 
Willoughby Claim. Burnett. 

In this story, by the author of Little Lord Fauntleroy, 
we are in the States after the War of Secession, when 
claims for compensation were being put before the Govern¬ 
ment. The story on which the De Willoughby claim is 
founded is vouched for by Judge Butherford as the “ Lord’s 
truth ” ; but Farquhar reminds him that “ as a rule it isn’t 
the Lord’s truth that carries a big claim through.” A good 
novel of national life and love’s young dream. (Wame & 
Co. 6s.) 

Allan Darke. By Charles Donnel Gibson. 

An American novel. Allan Darke, a young Virginian, 
is the sole survivor of a shipwreck, and is astonished to 
find himself thrown among personal enemies, of whose 
existence he had no previous knowledge. To these shore- 
dwellers his name is hateful, and some mystery of the past 
can alone explain their feelings toward him. The story is 
concerned with this mystery, from which love is evolved in 
due time. (The Macmillan Co. 6s.) 

The Undoing of John Brewster. By Mabel Howard. 

“John pulled himself together. ... ‘I have asked 
Donna Carmella to marry me ’; and he paused. The next 
words came with great difficulty. ‘ I am going to become 
a Roman Catholic.’ For some minutes there was silence— 
a heavy, intense silence, broken only by the burning of the 
fire and the ticking of the clock. Then a cry broke from 
his mother: 4 Oh, John! my boy ! my boy! ’ ” This is 
one of the central situations of the story. (Longmans. 6s.) 

Many Waters. By K. Bhodes. 

“ For one moment earth, sea, and sky became a blank, 
a feeling of death came over Stella.” Presently she said— 
but “ her voice sounded far away and unreal ” : “ So he is 
engaged! To Miss Brandon, of course. I have expected 
it for some time.” (Digby, Long & Co. 6s.) 

The Siren’s Web. By Mary Thomas. 

A story of London society. Sir Vyell Tremaine succumbs 
to the dazzling and voluptuous charms of Stella Gas¬ 
coigne after he has become engaged to Patience Wain- 
wright, a pretty Bristol Quakeress. This story of his 
entanglement is very readable. (Chatto & Windus. 6s.) 

Mora. By T. W. Speight. 

A rather farcical love-story laid at the Palatine Hotel in 
the Lake District. Lady Benshaw—“ the old she-dragon ” 
—is the butt of the story. She “dotes on nature,” 
and observes that a landscape is “ quite Ruskinesque.” 
(Greening. 6s.) 

The Prince’s Feathers. By Mrs. Leith-Adams. 

A story of old Warwickshire. “ Who was Bessie, 4 the 
flower of Leamside,’ and what noble house harks back to 
the blue-eyed fledging, Robin, as its ancestor? In whose 
veins flows the blood of the little clear-starcher of Bidcombe 
village—she whose dainty fingers goffered the snowy fur¬ 
belows for the great ladies who graced the hostelrie of the 
Prince’s Feathers?” The question is not answered, 
but is interestingly stated in this story. (Digby, Long 
& Co. 6s.) 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S BOOKS 

SUITABLE FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


UNIFORM RDITK 


THE GIFT-BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


PROSE WRITINGS OF RUDYARD KIPUNC. 


Extra crown 8vo, bound in red cloth, with gik tops, price 6s. each Volume. 

Rudyard Kipling’s New Volume. 


Ttetntt-yinlk Thousand. 


STALKY & CO. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


PLAIN TALKS from the MILLS. 

With Portrait. 

UFA’S HANDICAP i being Stones 
of Mine Own People. 

MANY INVENTIONS. 

WEE WILLIE WINKIE« and other 
Stone*. 

THE LIQHT THAT FAILED. 


SOLDICRS THREE, and other 
Stones. 

CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS. With 
Illustrations. 

THE DAVE WORE. 

THE JUNGLE BOOK. With 
Illustrations. 

THE SECOND JUNGLE BOOK. 

With Illustrations. 


A HISTORY of the BRITISH ARMY. 

By the Hon. J. W. FORTE3CUE. 

First Part.-TO THE CLOSE OF THE SEVEN YEARS* WAR. 

In 2 vol8. With numerous Maps and Plans. 8vo, 36s. net. 

Daily Newt. - " It is sound, admirable workmanship, a book for which every 
reader of the nation’s history will heartily thank its author.” 

THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRIOA. 

Third Edition. With a new Prefatory Chapter dealing with the events which 
have induced the present crisis. 

IMPRESSIONS OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

By the Right Hon. JAMES BRYCE, M.P. 

With 3 Maps, and wilh the Text of the Transvaal Conventions of 1891 and 189i. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION NOW READY. 

SOUTH AFRICA OF TODAY. 

By Captain FRANCIS YOUNGH0SBAND, C.I.E., Indian Staff Corps, late 
Special Correspondent of the Timet in Sooth Africa. 

With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6e. 


CHORAL SONGS, 

By various Writers and Composers in honour of 
Her Majesty Queen Victoria. 

Bound ia Parchment. Koeio Folio. Gilt edges, 21a net. 


TENNYSON, RUSKIN, MILL, and other Literary 

Estimates. By FREDERIC HARRISON. Extracrown8vo.8B.6d.net. 

RUBAIYAT of OMAR KHAYYAM, the Astronomer 

Poet of Perdu. Rendered into English Verse by EDWARD FITZ- 
GE'IALD. The Fo lr Editions with the Original Prefaces and Notes. 
Extra crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. not. 

THE DRAMA of YESTERDAY and TO-DAY. By 

CLEMENT SCOTT. With numerous Portraits. 2 vola., 8vo, 36s. net. 
Daily Telegraph .—“ Mr. Clement Scott’s entertaining volumes deal exhaus¬ 
tively with several subjects of indisputable public interest.We may conclude 

our notice of this remarkable work by observing that the interest of its first 
volume is well maintained in its second.’* 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES.— Naw Volume. 

HIGHWAYS and BYWAYS in YORKSHIRE. By 

ARTHUR H NORWAY. With Illustrations by Joseph Pennell and 
Hugh Thomson. Extra crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s, 

Observer .—“ The fourth volume of the most fascinating series of topo¬ 
graphical books 3 et produced. Bright descriptions and happy anecdotes are 
given by the author, and innumerable ‘bits’ of Yorkshire scenery by two of 
the best black-and-white landscape artists of the day go to make up a volume 
which deserves a cordial welcome.” 


NEW BOOK BY OHARLtS W. WOOD. 

IN the VALLEY of the RHONE By Charles W. 

WOOD, F.R.Q.S., Author of “ Letters from Majorca. Wilh 88 Illustra¬ 
tions 8vr, 10s. net. 

AMONG ENGLISH HEDGE ROWS Written and 

Illustrated by CLIFTON JOHNSON, with an Introduction by HAMIL¬ 
TON MABIE. Extra crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


The New Cranford Series. 

* Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 3a. 61. per Volume. 


OMAN FORD. By Mr.. Quk.ll. With Pro¬ 
file by ANNE THACKERAY RICHIE, sod lot) Illustr*- 
tions by Hugh Thomson. 

THE VIOAR Of WAKEFIELD. By Olivor 

GOLDSMITH. ▲ New Edition. With 182 Illustrations 
by Hugh Thomson, and a Preface by AUSTIN DOBSON. 

OUR VILLAGE. By Mary Rusaell Milford. 

With a Preface by ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE, and 
100 Illustrations by Hugh Thomson. 

DAYS with ROGER DE ODVERLEY. Re¬ 
printed from the Sinctator. With Illustrations by Hugh 
Thomson. 

OORIDON’8 SONG, and oth«r Verses. 

With Illustrations by Hugh Thomson, and an Introduction 
by AUSTIN DOBSON. 

COAOHINQ DAYS and OOAOHINQ WAYS. 

By W. OUTRAM TRISTRAM. With 214 Illustrations by 
Hugh Thomson and Herbert Railton. New Edition. 


OLD CHRISTMAS. Prom the Sketch Book GULUVER’S TRAVELS. With Introduction 

of WASHINGTON IRVING. Illustrated by R. Caldecott. by Sir HENRY CRAIK, K.C.B., and 103 Illustrations by 
Third Edition. C. E. Brock. 

BRAOEBRIDGE HALL. From the Sketch REVNARD the FOX. Edited, with Intro- 

Book of WASHINGTON IRVING. Illustrated by K. ducton, by JOSEPH JACOBS. Illustrated by Frank 
Caldecott. Third Edition. Calderon. 

THE ALHAMBRA. By Washington Irving?. : THE SCHOOL For 80AMDAL, and the 

With au Introduction by ELIZABETH RO*INS PEN- RIVALS. By R. B. SHERIDAN. With 50 Illustrations 

NELL. Illustrated, with Drawings of the Places meu- by Kdnmnd J. Sullfvtu. and an Introduction by 

tioned, by Joseph Pennell. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, <£C., M.P. 

RIP VAN WINKLE and the LEGEND of HOUSEHOLD STORIES From the Ool- 

8LEEPY HOLLOW. By WASHINGTON IRVING. lectiens of the Brothers GRIMM. Translated from the 

With 53 Illustrations and a Preface by GEORGE U. German by LUCY CRANE, and done into Pictures by 

BOUGHTON, R.A. Walter Craue. 

HUMOROUS POEMS. By Thomae Hood. THE FABLES of AESOP. Selected, told 

With a Preface by C&nou AINGER, and 130 Illustrations anew, and their History traced. By JOSEPH JACOBS, 
by Charles E. Brock. With about 300 Illustrations by Richard Heighway. 


New Books for Children. 


THE BOOK of PENNY TOYS. Written and Illus- 

tinted by MABEL DEARMER. Printed in Colours by Edmund Evans. 
Pictor ial boards, 4to, 6a. 

Spectator.—" Charming in many ways.” 

PaU Mall Gazette.—" No nursery will lie complete without it” 

MRS. MOLE8WORTH'S NEW VOLUME. Illustrate 1 by Hugh Thomson. 

THIS and THAT: A Tale of Two Tinies. Grown 

bvo, 48. 6d. 

Punch.— “Will be received with great pleasure by her many youthful admirers... A very 
pretty story.” 

BEASTS: Thumb-Nail Studies in Pets By 

WARDLAW KENNEDY. With numerous Illustrations. Pott 4to, 4s. 6d. 
Nature .—“ His observations are of real scientific interest, and his humorous descriptions 
are pleasant to read as well as instructive.... Would be an acceptable Christmas present for 
any boy interested in natural history.” 


ST. NICHOLAS CHRISTMAS BOOK. A Volume 

of Christmas Stones. Profusely Illustrated. With Ornamental Cover. 
4to, price es. 

Daily Telegraph.—" Contains many pretty things which will bring joy to the heart of 
the young.” 

THE DRUMMER’S COAT. By the Hon. J. W. 

FORTKSCUE, Author of “The Story of a Red Deer.” Illustrated by 
H. M. Brocs. Pott 4to, 4s. 6d. 

Pall Mall Gazette.—" A pretty pathetic little story—Th i boDk is prettily written. The 
descriptions of moorland scenery, of the village and Bracefort Hail, with its inhabitants, are 
dainty and pioturesuue; and the illustrations by H. M. Brock are charming.” 

THE BRAVEST of THEM ALL. By Mrs. Edwin 

HOHLER, Author of ‘‘For Peggy’s Sake.” Illustrated by Chas, E 
Brock. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 
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GEORGE ALLEN’S NEW BOOKS. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

THE REDEMPTION OP EGYPT. 

By W. BASIL WOES TOLD, M.A., Anthor of “ Sooth Africa,” “ Principlea 
of Criticism.” 

With 4 Illustrations in Colour, 20 Full-page and 70 Text Illustrations from 
Sketches and Photographs by the Author. 

Cloth, gilt top, extra fcp. 4to, 25s. net. 

Among the Contents are: The Remains of Msdiooval Cairo— the 
Mosques of Cairo, as illustrative of Saracenic Art—the Py ramlde and 
the Templss In the neighbourhood of Luxor and at Philte—the Govern¬ 
ment 8 c boo Is and the Mosque School* -the New Irrlcatlon 
Work*— the Cotton and Sugar Induetriee Agriculture and Light 
Railways— the Prieone-Local Adminletratlon— and the Indus¬ 
trial Development of the Soudan. 

GOOD CITIZENSHIP: Twenty-three Essays 

by various Authors on Social, Personal, Political, and Economic Problems 
and Obligations. Edited by the Rev. J. E. HAND, with Preface by the 
Rev. CHARLES GORE, D.D. Crown 8vo, cl »th, 0s. net. 

The ADVANCE OF KNOWLEDGE. By 

Lieut.-Colonel SEDGWICK. The O itline of an Inquiry into the Nature 
and Constitution of the Universe. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

PEG WOFFINGTON. By Charles Reade. 

A New Edition, with 74 Illustrations, besides Initials and Cover, by H UGH 
THOMSON, and an Introduction by AUSTIN DOBSON. Crown 8vo, 
352 pp. cloth, gilt top or edges, 0s. 

A'so 200 Special Copies on Arnold's Hand-made Paper. Super royal 8oo. 
30#. net. 

TALES FROM BOCCACCIO. Rendered 

into English by JOSEPH JACOBS, with an Introduction. Also *> Fall- 
page Designs, Illustrated Borders to each Store, and a Cover by B YAH 
SHAW. Pott 4to, cloth, 7s. Ad. net. 

TALES FROM SIENKIEWICZ. Author of 

“Quo Vadis,” Ac. A Volume of Nine hitherto Unpublished Stories. 
Translated by Count S. C. DE SOI8SONS. Designed cover, crown 8vo. 
cloth, 6s. 

AN ANIMAL ALPHABET BOOK. In 30 

Designs, printed in Rod and Black, with Cover and Couplets. By SARA 
M. FALLON. Pott oblong, cover in colours, 2s. 0d. 

The HOMERIC HYMNS. A New Prose 

Translation, with Essays, Literary and Mythological. By ANDREW 
LANG. Illustrated with 14 Plates from old Greek Sculptures. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, 7s. 0d. net. 

THOUGHT SKETCHES. A Volume of 

Verse. By Rev. W. EARLE. With 15 Full-page Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 108. 0d. net. 

RUSKIN AND THE RELIGION OF BEAUTY: 

A French View of Bnakis by ROBERT DE LA 8IZERANNE. Trans¬ 
lated by Lady Galloway. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 

Maw Volume* of the Uniform Edition of Ruokln’e Works. 

ON THE OLD ROAD: a Collection of 

Miscellaneous Articles and Essays on Literature and Art. In 3 vols. 
(sold separately), cloth, gilt tope, 5s. each not. 

The subjects dealt with are Inter alia : My First Editor—Lord Lindsay's 
“Christian Art"—Eastlake's “History of Oil Painting ''—Samuel Prout—Sir 
Joshua and Holbein—Pre-Rnphaelitism—Opening of the Crystal Palace—Study 
of Architecture—The Cestns of Aglaia—Fiction, Fair and Foul—Fairy Storioe 
—Usury—Home anil its Economies. 

GIOTTO AND HIS WORKS IN PADUA. 

A New Small Edition, with Index and 54 Illustrations from the Frescoes in 
the Chapel of the Arena, Padua. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7s 0d. net. 

____ [shortly. 

PRA2TERITA. Outlines of Scenes and 

Thoughts perhaps Worthy in Memory of my Past Life. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, 6s. each net; roan gilt, 7s. 0d. each net. 

Volume I.—Consisting of Twelve Chapters, with engraving of “ My 
Two Aunts ”—1819-1830. 

Volume TI.—Consisting of Twelve Chapters, with Plates of “Old Dover 
Packet Jib ” and “ The Castle of Annecy “—1819 to 1*49. 

Volume III.—Containing Chapters I. to IV., together with Parts I. and 
II. of “ Dilocta” and a THIRD hitherto unpublished Pait, in addition to a 
comprehensive Index to the whole work, and a plate of “ The Grand 
Chartreuse” from a drawing by Mr. Ruskin-1859-1864. [Nearly ready 

PR^ETERITA. Volume III. 8vo and 4to 

editions can be complotcd by the addition of DILECTA, PARTS I. and II. 
for either edition, 2s. net, and the hitherto unpublished 

PART III., containing Index, Ac , as above. Large Paper (limited) 
Edition, medium 4to. 6s. net. Ordinary 8vo Edition, 3s. net. 

READINGS IN “ F0RS CLAVIGERA.” 

Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2«. 0d. net. 


London : GEORGE ALLEN, 150, Charing CrofB Road. 


DUC KWORTH & CO. 

A NEW EDITION OF 

Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD’S 

ANYHOW STORIES. 

Revised throughout, with an additional Story. 

Illustrated by Lady Stanley (Dorothy Tennant), and the Hon. John Collier. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

WYEMARKE AND 

THE SEA-FAIRIES. 

By EDWARD H. COOPER. 

Illustrated by Dudley Hardy. Crown 4to, 5s. Limited Edition of 50 Copies 
printed upon Japanese vellum, £1 Is. net. 

Puvch (The Babow db B.-W-).—“ Makes a splendid fairy story. Wyemarke's 
numerous adventures are wonderful, and the illustrations by Dudley Hardy 
excellent. Sea-fairies are really quite nice people once you get accustomed to 
their ways.” 


WEE FOLK, GOOD FOLK. By L. Allen Harker. 

Illustrated by Bernard Partridge. Tott 4to, Ss. 6d. 

Athenceum.-" We heartily recommend this book. Many of the stories are 
excellent. The illustrations, by Bernard Partridge, are good too.'* 


FAIRIES, ELVES, and FLOWER-BABIES. 

By M. WALLACE-DUNLOP and M. RIVETT-CARNAC. Oblong crown 
4to, 8s. 0d. 

Academy .—“ A book of charming fancies, exquisitely translated into line by 
an accomplished pencil.” 

Speaker .—“Quaintly pretty and fanciful tales. They are certain to give 
much pleasure, for they are charmingly told and fittingly illustrated.” 

MOTHER GOOSE in PROSE. By L. Frank 

BAUM. With numerous Full-Page Pictures by Maxfield Parrish. 
Crown 4to, 5s. net. 

St. James's Gazette.—" A delightfully got-np volume. Excellently drawn 
illustrations.” 

JAW CRACKING JINGLES. By T. E. Donnison. 

Illustrated throughout in Colour. Oblong crown 4to, 5s. 

Daily Telegraph .—“ The artist’s fancy finds free play, with results that are 
wholly mirth-insoiring, and accordingly very greatly to his credit.” 

Manchester Courier.—" One of the cleverest and drollest books of the 
season. Capitally drawn. The excellent manner in which the book is pro¬ 
duced should render it a warm favourite.” 


THE KINGS 1 LYRICS. 

Lyrical Poem* of tho Reign, of King Jameo k and 
King Char loo I. 

Selected and Arranged by FITZROY CARRINGTON. 

Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE 

“ ENGLISH PUBLIC SCHOOLS ” SERIES. 

A HISTORY OF 

ETON COLLEGE. 

By LIONEL CUST, Director of the National Portrait Gallery. With 
numerous Illustrations. Pott 4to, 6«. net. 

A HISTORY OF WINCHESTER I A HISTORY OF RUGBY SCHOOL 

OOLLKQK. By Abthur F. Lbach, I By W. H. D. Rouse. Pott 4to, 
M.A., F.S.A. Pott 4to, 0s. net. | 5s. net. 


NEW NOVELS. 

RESOLVED to be RICH. By Edward H. Cooper, 

Author of “ Mr. Blake of Newmarket,” “The Marchioness against the 
Country,” Ac. Crown 8vo, 0s. 

Literary * orld.—" Is likely to be very popular. The characterisation of 
the book is very good. All drawn with a firm and vivid touch. An exciting 
and skilfully-written book.” 

A THING of NOUGHT. By S. K. Bevan. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. fid. 

A SON of the SEA. By John Arthur Barry, 

Anthor of “In the Great Deep,” “Steve Brown’s Bony ip,” Ac. Crown 
8vo. 0s. 

Athenceum .—“ It is a remarkable narrative. Its interest is varied and well 
sustained, its account of a sailor's life is well rendered. We repeat, the book is 
worth readitg.” 

BY THE 8AME AUTHOR. 

AGAINST the TIDES of FATE. Crown 8vo, 

3s. fid. 9 

Pall Mall Gazette. —“Mr. Barry has an intimate acquaintance with life at 
fea and in the bush; nnd having a tale of adventure worth telling, tells it in a 
i spirited and vigorous manner.” 


3, HENRIETTA STREET, COVKNT GABDEN. 
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The Academy will he tent pout-free to every Annual Subscriber 
in the United Kingdom. 

Price for One Ittue, Threepence ; pottage One Halfpenny. Price 
for Si issues, Thirteen Shillings ; postage free. 

Foreign Bates for Yearly Subscriptions .. 20 s. 

including postage. 

American Agents for the Academy : Brentano's, 31, Union- 
square, New York. 

The “Academy’s” Awards to 
Authors. 

We have under consideration a scheme for extending the 
scope of the Academy’s awards to authors. In former 
years we have given our awards of One Hundred Guineas 
and Fifty Guineas to writers who have published works 
of signal merit during the year, as the following list of 
books the Academy has crowned shows: 

1897. 

Mr. Stephen Phillips, for his volume of Poems. 

Mr. W. E. Henley, for his Essay on Bums. 

1898. 

Mr. Sidney Lee, for A Life of Shakespeare. 

Mr. Maurice Hewlett, for The Forest Lovers. 

Mr. Joseph Conrad, for Tales of Unrest. 

Still keeping before us the encouragement of promise^ 
sincerity, and thoroughness in literary art, wo propose 
this year to devote the sum of One Hundred and Fifty 
Guineas to writers who are, so to speak, still serving their 
apprenticeship. The money will be divided into six por¬ 
tions of Twenty-five Guineas each, which we shall award 
to the successful competitors in six literary exercises set 
by the Academy. The subjects will be announced, and 
full particulars given, in our next issue. 


Literature in : 1899 a Retrospect. 

The lover of fine letters must often long for the days of 
Grub-street. Such genial optimists as Sir Walter Besant 
are never tired of reminding us how in these latter days 
literature has become a lucrative profession; how the copy¬ 
rights of the successful novelist are “ proputty ”; and how 
he may own his bank-book and his man of business. The 
truth is, of course, that to art of whatever kind prosperity 
is far more dangerous than adversity. So long as a com¬ 
petency at the most was to be gained, the artist went on his 
solitary and flowery way rejoicing: let but the mirage of a 
fortune gild the distance, and straightway the road is 
crowded with adventurers, questing for the new Klondike. 
The artist himself is caught with the fever. The unde¬ 
niable good things that wealth can give dazzle his vision. 
After all, he, too, is human: he has his wife and child to 
take heed for: the lust of life runs riot in his veins. 
What wonder if the subtle temptation too often prevails, 
and he loses his high ideals? 

To break his fall there are sophistries. What is art, he 
may plead, if it is divorced from life ? Is not the power 
to reach the great heart of the pub ic, to move a multitude 


to tears and laughter, a real criterion of greatness ? Are 
greatness and popularity incompatible ? Was not Shake¬ 
speare popular, and Dickens ? And, in our own day, have 
not Stevenson and Barrie demonstrated the fallacy that 
true art is but for a few alone ? Well, Stevenson, for all 
his genius, had a low view of the artist’s calling. Hear 
him in “ A Letter to a Young Gentleman ”: 

To live by a pleasure is not a high calling; it involve s 
patronage, however veiled; it numbers tbe aitist, however 
ambitious, along with dancing girls and billiard markers. 
The French have a romantic evasion for ore employment, 
and call its practitioners the Daughters of Joy. The artist 
is of the same family, he is of the Sons of Joy, chose his 
trade to please himself, gains his livelihood by pleasing 
others, and has parted with something of the stern* r 
dignity of man. 

You may infer this, and with j ustice, written in a some¬ 
what pessimistic mood; nevertheless it has its truth, for 
the artist who looks to win a fortune by his art. That a 
test of the artist’s work is to please is undeniable. The 
question is, who is to be pleased ? So long as it is the 
artist himself, or the ideal reader, conceived in the abstract 
or envisaged in the particular, then the human dignity 
remains impaired. If a sheep’s eye be cast at the patron 
or the mob, at Dives with the purse or Demos with the 
purse, the human dignity begins to totter on its pedestal. 

Certainly it is true—and fifty examples could be adduced 
to prove it—-that to be an artist does not necessarily condemn 
a writer to unpopularity. Great books have found their 
readers turn and turn about with the veriest trash. It is 
the unaccountableness, the whimsicality of the popular 
choice, that is so baffling. Are not the critics greatly to 
blame, for after all Demos has not much selection of his 
own? He is a humble creature, easily led faculty, and 
only too ready to fill his bookshelves and make out his 
library list in accordance with the bidding of his favourite 
newspaper. It is in the power of the critics to direct him 
aright, and in so doing to maintain the standard of thought 
and workmanship in the artists. But do they do this? 
Modem newspaper criticism has many qualities of sympathy 
and enthusiasm. It is generous and appreciative to a 
fault. But that it speaks with any authority or discrimina¬ 
tion, or that it has any reasonable perspective, we are unable 
to persuade ourselves. Were it so, would the publishers’ 
columns be able to proclaim masterpiece after masterpiece 
on the strength of one notice or another in journals of 
literary repute ? 

Poetry. 

As usual, we begin our detailed survey of the year’s 
literary production with poetry. Obviously poetry is less 
liable than some other forms of literature to the Capuan 
temptations to which we have referred. With the possible 
exception of Mr. Kipling, there is probably no living poet 
whose verse counts as a serious item in his annual budget. 
In any case, this has been a comparatively good year for 
poetry. In the forefront we should put Mr. Thomas 
Hardy’s Wessex Poems , which was issued after the publica¬ 
tion of our article on “ Literature in 1898 ”; remarkable not 
only for their intrinsic merit, but also as showing that there is 
at least one other great living novelist, besides Mr. Meredith, 
who is poet too. Something roughhewn in techm<p«) some¬ 
thing morbid in sentiment, Mr. Hardy’s verse reflects 
with simplicity and directness the individuality of the 
writer, while for many ears its austere melancholy music 
has a singular fascination. Mr. Hardy came as a surprise. 
Of expected poets there are but few—Mr. William Watson 
and Mr. Francis Thompson the chief—who have been 
silent this year. The new work of Mr. Swinburne and 
Mr. Stephen Phillips comes under the head of literary 
drama, and that of Mr. Henley has not yet appeared in 
volume form; but Mr. Bridges, Mr. Yeats, Mr. Davidson, 
and Mr. Binyon all fall to be dealt with here. Each of 
these pursues a different ideal of beauty, and each pursues 
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it this year with conspicuous and growing success. The 
New Poems added to Mr. Bridges’s Collected Works are 
of a delicate vision and a delicate music. Mr. Yeats, in 
The Wind among the Reeds, is mystical, unearthly, and in- 
veterately Celtic. Mr. Davidson, in The Last Ballad, main¬ 
tains his mastery over the romantic quatrain. Mr. Binyon, 
in the Second Book of London Visions, creates some masterly 
and unforgettable images of common things. After these 
come Mr. Eugene Mason, whose Field Floridus, though, to 
our thinking, a little derivative in its combination of erotic 
and religious sensuousness, is yet a notable production, and 
Miss Winifred Lucas, whose Fugitives, sensitive, thoughtful, 
and at times a little fine-spun, are much in the vein of her 
Units of three years back. Among new, or practically new, 
writers we note Mr. A. B. Miall, whose Poems are creditable 
exercises in several schools; Mr. Sturge Moore, whose Vine 
Dresser shows individuality and largeness of vision, but misses 
excellence by just the impalpable something; Miss Elinor 
Sweetman, whose Pastorals have a charming freshness of 
imagery and vigour of rhythm; Mr. Edmond Holmes, 
whose Shakespearean sonnets, The Silence of Love, are, in 
their musical thoughtfulness, as well as in their lack of 
colour, a little outside the modem range; and the anonymous 
author of The City of the Soul, in whom both the qualities 
and the defects of such work as Mr. Mason’s are carried 
to a still higher degree. We should not like to pass over 
altogether without notice Mr. Laurence Housman’s The 
Little Land, Mr. Money-Ooutts’s Alhambra, Mr. Willmore’s 
The Soul's Departure, and Miss Dora Sigerson’s The Feery 
Changeling 

Anthologies have not been quite so numerous as in some 
recent years. The British Anthologies, begun by Prof. 
Arber, contain some rare and interesting pieces; but on 
the whole they show that the power to choose does not 
invariably accompany a high reputation for scholarship. 
The Garland of New Poetry is notable less for its contents 
than for the fact that it is an experiment on the lines of the 
French L'Annie des Poetes. 

Literary Drama. 

Writers are still questing after the golden fleece of 
the literary drama. Mr. Swinburne, indeed, is no new 
venturer in these waters. His second Rosamund is good 
poetry in his less flamboyant later manner, but the 
theme of Lombardic barbarism barely yields the true 
tragic note. Of Mr. Stephen Phillips’s Paolo and Francesca 
we speak elsewhere in this number. Another notable 
poetical play is the Osbern and Ursyne of John Oliver Hobbes. 
Two prose plays, The Heather Field and Maeve, by a new 
writer, Mr. Edward Martyn, awoke the dust of newspaper 
controversy. A performance of the former play in 1 )ublin 
proclaimed its merit; a performance in London left the 
question still in dispute. 

Essays. 

Of all the forms of literature the essay appears to be 
that which makes the least appeal to the man in the street. 
Even more than poetry, indeed, it claims the collaboration 
of the reader, and its undeniable fascination is for the few 
who can contribute their share. Those will not have found 
tho year a barren one. The English translation of Maeter¬ 
linck’s Wisdom and Destiny would alone save it from that 
reproach. So would Mrs. Meynell’s The Spirit of Place, 
full, like her earlier volumes, of high thinking, subtle 
phrasing, and delicate observation. So, again, would Mr. 
Austin Dobson’s A Paladin of Philanthropy, yet another 
volume of eighteenth century vignettes, written out of that 
wonderful knowledge of his chosen period which few men 
can claim to share with Mr. Dobson, and with that ease 
and distinction of style which is his peculiar characteristic. 
The eighteenth century, too, is the theme of a delightful 
volume of Johnson Club Papers, by many hands; while as a 
pendant to Mrs. Meynell’s collection there is the similarly 


named Genius Loci of Vernon Lee, elaborate to artificiality 
but daintily rendering the local colour of many chosen 
spots in Italy, France, and Germany. If Vernon Lee is 
elaborate to artificiality, Mr. Max Beerbohm is artificial to 
affectation, and the quality goes far to spoil his More. Mr. 
Beerbohm has originality alike of vision, of judgment, and 
of expression ; and when he takes it into his hoad to put 
away the childish things which hitherto have served his 
purpose, he may begin to do work worthy of his real talent. 
Among other volumes off essays well deserving of notice 
are Mr. Archer’s Study and Stage, Mr. Wedinore’s Books 
and Art and Mr. Gwynn’s Decay of Sensibility. Finally, 
there is Lord Rosobery’s Appreciations and Addressts. 
These range from a funeral oration to an after-dinner 
impromptu. Naturally they do not in many cases go very 
deep, and they lack the final polish which a reporter can 
hardly be expected to give, but there is a dignity and 
gracefulness of touch about them all which show, as did 
the Life of Pitt, that in Lord Rosebery’s complex nature 
the litterateur runs the statesman hard. 

Literary History. 

We have suggested above that the affability of literary 
criticism is a feature to be rogretted in modern letters. 
Throughout the volumes just enumerated are scattered a 
few essays in criticism pure and simple. Wholly critical, 
again, in intention, is the manifesto put forward by Mr. 
Yeats and others in the pamphlet entitled Literary Ideals in 
Ireland. But for the most part the workings of the critical 
faculty are to be sought nowadays, not so much in any 
form of writing which has a direct outlook upon modem 
creative achievement, as in books of erudition dealing with 
literary history. Of these, this year has shown no stint. 
The most important work is probably Mr. Gosse’s Life and 
Letters of John Donne, a serious and in the main successful 
attempt to write one of the great unwritten lives. Then 
there are some interesting little critical monographs by 
Prof. Saintsbury on Matthew Arnold, by Mr. Gwynn on 
Tennyson, and by Mr. Cope Cornford on Stevenson. That 
the study of Shakespeare has not yet lost its recent vogue 
is shown by the issue of more than one new library edition 
of the plays, by Mr. Samuel Butler’s fresh attack on the 
problem of the Sonnets, by M. Jusserand’s admirable 
Shakespeare in France, and by Father Bowden’s polemical 
Religion of Shakespeare. Other contributions to the sub¬ 
ject of great interest are in prospect. Set literary his¬ 
tories have been plentiful. Scottish Vernacular Literature 
has had its tale told by Mr. T. F. Henderson, the Literary 
History of Ireland, by Dr. Douglas Hyde, Japanese Litera¬ 
ture by Mr. W. G. Aston, Bohemian Literature by Count 
Liitzon, Yiddish Literature by Dr. Wiener, Among mono¬ 
graphs upon special periods Mr. Oliver Elton’s The 
Augustan Ages stands out as a work of excellent learning 
and critical capacity. Mr. Snell’s The Fourteenth Century 
belongs to the same series. A study of American pro¬ 
venance, Mr. H. A. Beers’s Romanticism in the Eighteenth 
Century is also noteworthy. Of anecdota and new editions 
of texts there has not been a great deal. Dr. Birkbeqk 
Hill has printed some new Swift Letters, and Mr. Stephen 
Wheeler some new Landor Letters. Mr. Vincent has added 
Carew's Poems to tho “ Muses Library ” and Mr. Whibley 
Holland's Suetonius to the “ Tudor Translations.” Mr. 
Wheatley has completed his monumental edition of Pepys' 
Diary. Mr. Beeching has published some excellent Selec¬ 
tions from Daniel and Drayton. And that is about all. 

Biography. 

Biography continues to attract the attention of a public 
curious, before all things, of individuality. Under this 

head we account the most fascinating form of biography_ 

private letters. The Lore Letters of Robert and Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning and the Letters of R. L. Stevenson vie 
with each other in interest, alike for their revelations of 
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individuality and for the material which they supply to the 
critic of nineteenth century literature. Of somewhat less 
value are the Letter* of Benjamin Jowett, which do not 
add very much of importance to his already published Life. 
Among regular biographies we must single out Mr. 
Mackail’s Life of William Morris, a model, in its sym¬ 
pathetic and scholarly treatment, of what such things 
should be. Good, too, are Lord Grey’s Hubert Hervey 
and Prof. Bendel Harris’s Life of F. W. Crotsley. Dr. 
Knapp’s George Borrow and Mr. Lewis Melville’s William 
Makepeace Thackeray are, in their various ways, somewhat 
disappointing. Among a number of other biographies and 
autobiographies may be mentioned those of Sir John 
Millais, Dean Liddell, the younger Pitt, Sir Robert Peel, 
Lord Selborne, James and Horace Smith, Mrs. Oliphant, 
Susan Ferrier, Prof. Palgrave, R. H. Quick, and Lewis 
Carroll. Volumes of reminiscences have been written by 
Mr. Justin McCarthy, Mr. G. W. E. Russell, and Sir 
Algernon West. 

History, Anthropology, Art. 

Three branches of learning are well represented among 
this year's works of scholarship. We regret our space 
only permits of the briefest resume of what has been done 
in each field. 

In History the event of the year has been the return of 
Sir George Trevelyan to the scene of his early labours. 
His American Revolution has all the old brilliance and 
something of the old tendency to partisanship. In his 
father’s footsteps follows Mr. G. M. Trevelyan, whose 
England in the Age of Wycliffe is a solid and valuable 
study. Mr. Herbert Fisher’s The Medieval Empire, Prof. 
Dill’s Roman Society in the Western Empire, and Mr. 
Holton King's History of Italian Unity, are all books which 
deserve to make the reputation of their authors. The final 
instalments of Lady Verney’s Fir mey Memoirs and of Dr. 
Hodgkin’s Italy and Hr Invaders complete two works, each 
of which is in its way already a classic. Sir William 
Hunter has published the first volume of an elaborate 
History of British India. Mr. J. H. Round’s The Commune 
of London and Dom Gasquet’s On the Eve of the Reformation 
cor.t tin valuable historical essays, and Mr. F. 8. Steven¬ 
son’s Robert Grosseteste belongs to the interesting genre of 
historical biography. 

Under Anthropology we may class a number of books 
dealing with one aspect or another of the life and belief of 
primitive man, a topic of investigation which is rapidly 
growing in popularity. Mr. A. H. Keane’s Man Fast and 
Present approaches the subject from the widest point of 
view. Miss Mary Kingsley’s West African Studies, Prof. 
Spencer and Mr. Gillen’s Tribes of Central Australia, and 
Mr. Mathew’s Eagle, Hawk, and Crow are special investiga¬ 
tions into particular peoples. Prof. Max Mtiller’s Seven 
Systems of Indian Philosophy, Sir Alfred Lyall’s Asiatic 
Studies, and Prof. Campbell’s Religion in Greek Literature 
deal mainly with the higher development of religious 
thought; while the more rudimentary types of cult and 
belief are considered in Mr. W. W. Fowler’s Roman Festivals 
of the Republic, Mr. Chadwick’s Cult of Othin, Mrs. Gomme’s 
Traditional Games, Mr. Curtin’s Creation Myths of Central 
America, Miss Hull’s The Cuchullin Saga, Mr. Simpson’s 
The Jonah Legend, and Mr. Leland’s Aradia. 

Books upon Art appear to be enjoying a vogue, which 
has been stimulated by the commencement of two new 
series of critical monographs, in on9 of which Mr. Roger 
Fry’s Giovanni Bellini, in the other a reprint of Mr. 
R. A. M. Stevenson’s Velasquez, are so far the most 
memorable volumes. More elaborate and expensive works 
include Lady Dilke’s French Art in the Eighteenth Century, 
Mr. and Mrs. Pennell’s Lithography and Lithographers, and 
Mr. H. P. Horne’s Sandro Botticelli. Miss Rose Kingsley’s 
History of French Art also deserves mention. 


Miscellaneous. 

Nor have other branches of learning entirely withered 
in the cold shades of neglect. Philosophy is not entirely 
monopolised by Mr. Lecky with his Democracy and Liberty 
and his Map of Life. Volumes of lectures by the late 
Principal Caird and the late Prof. Wallace belong to the 
formerly dominant Hegelian School. A more psychologi¬ 
cal idealism takes shape in Mr. James Ward’s Agnosticism 
and Materialism. Theology is represented by the big new 
Encyclopedia Biblica and Prof. Percy Gardner’s Exploratio 
Ecangelica ; Science by Sir A. Lubbock’s Buds and Stipules, 
Sociology by Mrs. Stetson’s Women and Economics, and 
Travel by Mr. Cunninghams Graham’s Mogrcb el Acksa. 

Journalism continues to invade the borders of literature. 
The outstanding examples are Mr. Steevens’s Tragedy of 
Dreyfus and his volume called In India, a brilliant series of 
snapshot impressions. Great descriptive facility and a sure 
power of getting to the point make Mr. Steevens a really 
remarkable Special Correspondent. Probably no other 
living Englishman would know half so much about India 
after a six weeks’ sojourn there as Mr. Steevens does. 
Another excellent book on Dreyfus has been done by 
Mr. F. C. Conybeare. Events in South Africa have 
led to quite a shoal of publications, few of which can 
compare either in literary gifts or in disinterestedness 
with Prof. Bryce’s re-issued Impressions of South Africa. 
Many people in America and a few in England have been 
entertained by the Mr. Dooley in Peace and War of a new 
humorist, Mr. Dunne. 

Fiction. 

Again, in 1899, both Mr. George Meredith and Mr. 
Thomas Hardy have refrained from publishing a novel. 
No year which passes without a book from either of them 
can be called quite of the first interest, since these two 
names dominate beyond question the art of fiction in Eng¬ 
land. Nevertheless, if the past twelve months have shown 
anything, they have shown that our novel-writing is in a 
tolerably healthy and vigorous condition. There are few, 
if any, masterpieces in the record; but, on the other hand, 
the number of novels which disclose, not only indi¬ 
viduality, but real imagination and a feeling for style, is, 
we think, larger than usual. The year seems to us to 
have been distinctly a year of promise, not without some 
actual achievement. 

After the two great names mentioned above, Mr. Kipling 
comes next in order. He it is who holds the gaze of the 
continents. Now Stalky Co., though a small book, has 
aroused much controversy. It has been praised as a 
miracle, and held up to censure as merely a preposterous 
fantasia. For our part, we consider that the time to judge 
it has not yet come. One thing, however, can be said of 
it with certainty, that it has sincerity, but not realism. It 
has sold well, but not nearly so well as The Day's Work. 
Mr. Henry James is content this year with one book, The 
Awkward Age, which in no wise departs from his later 
manner. That manner may have its disadvantages, but if 
you except the manner you must grant that the work attains 
a high degree of perfection. As a craftsman Mr. Henry 
James remains unsurpassed, and The Awkward Age is 
worthy of him. Of the next younger generation of writers 
Mr. J. M. Barrie has been silent. That book which is to 
eclipse A Window in Thrums has still to come. Mr. 
Zangwill, in They that Walk in Darkness, has produced 
another volume of Ghetto stories, of various dates and very 
uneven merit. There is fine work in the book, but it does 
little to consolidate the author’s reputation. Q’s The Ship 
of Stars, being a study of boyhood, has more fancy than 
imagination, and perhaps more imagination than form; at 
the same time it is well written, and its dreamy quality 
fascinates, without gripping. Mr. H. G. Wells has 
pursued his prophetical career in When the Sleeper Wakes, 
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a vision of the future which includes some of his best and 
some of his second best work. More important are his Tales 
of Space and Time, among which may be found one or two 
stories that are in the first rank of the fantastic. Mr. 
Anthony Hope has shown in The King's Mirror that popu¬ 
larity has not robbed him of his artistic sincerity. The 
book, while plainly proving Mr. Hope’s limitations, is 
fastidiously accomplished, and shows a rare combination of 
vivacity with subtlety. Mr. Harold Frederic’s last post¬ 
humous novel, The Market Place, is finely satisfactory, 
scarcely inferior to Illumination, and it serves to empha¬ 
sise the more one’s regret for his loss. Mr. Eden Phill- 
potts produces a novel only in alternate years, and the 
present is not his year; but we have had from him two 
volumes of stories, of which the second and better, The 
Human Boy, considered in point of time with Stalky Co., 
and, as regards method and attitude, formed an interesting 
artistic contrast to Mr. Kipling’s work. In To London 
Town, Mr. Arthur Morrison, of whom it may be said that 
he dees not over-produce, gave us an idyllic book full of 
fresh and delightful local colour, and elaborately wrought, 
but thin as to texture, and apparently out of his natural 
vein. 

Coming to a generation still younger in art than the 
foregoing, we must refer to Mr. Walter Raymond, with 
Two Men o' Mendip and No Soul above Money, both of which 
only just escape being masterly; to “Benjamin Swift,” 
whose Siren City is probably bis best work since Nancy 
Noon, but by no means the fine book we expect from him, 
and to Dartnell, a return to his earlier manner; to Mr. 
Maurice Hewlett, whose Little Novels of Italy have a fine 
free way and that peculiar zest in life which Mr. Hewlett 
alone is giving us; to Miss Gertrude Atherton, whose 
Daughter of the Vine is strong, brutal, and ill-knit; 
to Mr. R. W. Chambers, whose communistic novel, 
Ashes of Empire, proves for at least the fifth time that 
he is a man to be specially noted; to Mr. Neil Munro, 
whose Gilian the Dreamer has received much praise and 
much patronage, but which strikes us as less good than 
his best; to Mr. A. E. W. Mason, whose Miranda of the 
Balcony and The Watchers are neither of them unworthy of 
Morrice Buckler ; to Mr. R. S. Hichens, whose The Slave is 
clever, esoteric, fantastic, and enormous; and to Mr. John 
Buchan, whose Lost Lady of Old Years, with all its charm, 
lacks what has ever been lacking in the author’s work— 
sheer fundamental imagination. 

The year has been fairly prolific in what may be called 
“ popularities.” The chief of these in popularity is 
Miss Ellen Thomeycroft Fowler’s A Double Thread (in its 
fiftieth thousand), a novel with an astonishingly silly plot, 
but possessing an ebullient froth of smartness which is 
moderately agreeable and never tedious. Mr. Richard 
Whiteing’s .Vo. 5 , John Street made a furore. It is 
decidedly more than a “popularity”; its mere cleverness 
is astonishing, and it is well-imagined in parts ; but on the 
whole more intellectual and alertly philosophic than any¬ 
thing else, and the work of a man who might perhaps 
find expression equally well in another medium than 
fiction. Miss Cholmondeley’s Bed Pottage is at the moment 
in the eye of the public, and need not be discussed ; let us 
only note that it shows a genuine talent. Miss Beatrice 
Harraden’s The Fowler has sold very well, but Ships that 
Pass in the A ight still remains in a metre by itself, abso¬ 
lutely superior to any of her later books. Mr. Egerton 
Castle’s 1 oung April has had an immediate success, and 
will increase his renown as an author who can please the 
indiscriminating without annoying tho discriminating. 

We began by terming tho year a year of promise. Let 
us now state the grounds and enumerate very briefly those 
novels by writers not yet famous which stay in the 
memory as works of true artistic distinction. The first 
is undoubtedly “Zack’s” On Trial. We regard this 
as one of the finest novels of tho year. Abundantly 
inspired, and packed with the results of a deep and eclectic 


observation, it could only have been written by an author 
of rich and individual talent. “ Zack,” if she continues to 
advance, cannot fail soon to occupy a place in the front 
rank of living novelists. On Trial is by a woman, and 
about Devonshire. We will put with it another novel— 
also by a woman and about Devonshire—“ George Ford’s ” 
Postle Farm. This book did not attract much attention. 
Nevertheless, though it is not on the same high plane as 
On Trial, it has pages of real beauty, and “ George Ford’s ” 
name must be borne in mind. Miss Anne Sedgwick’s 
Confounding of Camellia is that rare thing, a bright novel 
of domesticity, and Mrs. Wilfrid Ward’s One Poor Scruple 
is the same, with an added touch of the philosophic spirit 
of Mrs. Humphry Ward. Both stand out distinct from 
their class. Mr. Clarence Rook’s Hooligan Nights is the work 
of one who can really write. Mr. Rook also has humour and 
reticence. Miss Pendered’s An Englishman has sincerity, 
observation, wider and more exact than the average, and a 
certain simple, striking beauty of its own. Mr. Thomas 
Pinkerton’s Dead Oppressors is almost a notable novel; it has 
wit and individuality, and a fair share of imagination. 

Lastly, we must mention a few novels which it is im¬ 
possible to group or classify, but which, for very varied 
reasons, have held the public attention. Tolstoi’s Resur¬ 
rection is still under repair. Two of d’Annunzio’s 
novels, The Victim and The Virgins of the Rocks, have 
been translated: the one has the beauty of sinister 
horror, the other the beauty of exquisite decay; one is 
repellent, the other full of melancholy charm. Mr. 
Mallock’s The Individualist is amusing, but biassed in its 
causticity. Father Barry’s The Two Standards, though 
too long and episodic, is richly coloured and variously 
suggestive, and more than enough to show that The New 
Antigone was no chance success. Lever’s Gerald Fitzgerald, 
rescued from an old magazine, proved to be a sound 
historical romance. Lastly, two established writers, one 
of whom had been silent for some time, each furnished a 
dignified and agreeable work—Miss Broughton The Game 
and the Candle, and Sir Walter Besant The Orange Girl. 


Some Younger Reputations.* 

Mr. C. F. Keary. 

Mb. Keary is a scholar as well as a novelist, but he is 
known to the world as a novelist. He has published five 
novels, A Manage de Convenance (of which a fourth edition 
was issued some months ago), The Two Lancrofts, Herbert 
Vanlennert, A Wanderer, and The Journalist, which came 
out last year. Of these, the first—may Mr. Keary forgive 
us for saying so!—is probably the best. It is a peculiarity 
of his novels that they raise questions of technique — 
questions, perhaps, of more importance to his fellow- 
craftsmen than to the general reader, but nevertheless 

* The following “ Younger Reputations ” have already been 
considered in the Academy : 

Dec. 4, 1897.— Mr. W. B. Yeats, Mr. George Gissing, Mr. 
Anthony Hope, Mr. John Davidson, Mr. Henry Seton Merri- 
man, Mr. A. T. Quiller-Couch, Mr. Owen Seaman, Mr. H. G. 
Wells, Mr. Stephen Phillips, Mr. Charles Whibley, Mr. Arthur 
Morrison, Mr. Kenneth Grahame, Mr. Robert Hichens, Mr. 
Barry Pain, Mr. G. W. Steevens, Miss Winifred Lucas, Mr. 
Max Beerbohm, Mr. G. S. Street, Mr. Laurence Housman, Mr. 
W. W. Jacobs, Mr, A. C. Benson, Mr. H. D. Lowry. 

Dec. 11. 1897.— Mrs. Hinkson, Mr. Richard Le Gallienne, 
Mr. Pett Ridge. 

Dec. 18, 1897.— Mr. Walter Raleigh, Mr. H. B. Marriott- 
Watson. 

Dec. 10, 1898.—“ C. E. Raimond,” Mr. Maurice Hewlett, 
Mr. Neil Munro, Mr. Eden Phillpotts, Miss Gertrude Atherton. 
Dec 17, 1898.— Mr. Allan Monkhouse, Mr. Bernard Capes. 
Dec. ‘A. 18'H. George Paston,” “Zack." 

Dec. 31, 1898. —Miss Ellen Thomeycroft, Fowler. 
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interesting enough. This is especially true of A Mariage 
de Conveyance (1889). In A Mariage de Conveyance Mr. 
Keary, defying a rule which modern novelists, profiting by 
the thousand failures of their predecessors, have made for 
themselves, puts his narrative in the form of letters from 
one character to another. Even in the old days, when 
verisimilitude had not been invented, and the author made 
no attempt to write realistic letters, the enormous technical 
difficulty of epistolary fiction was sufficiently apparent. 
Mr. Keary, witn astonishing daring, has made his letters 
realistic. They are not merely compositions beginning 
“ Dear So-and-So ” and ending “Yours ever”; they are 
letters, precisely such as might have been written under 
the given circumstances. Imagine, therefore, the tour de 
force of sheer skill necessary to even a partial suocess. 
And Mr. Keary’s success is more than partial; it is entire, 
it is brilliant. Hindered by the seventy-and-seven dis¬ 
advantages inevitable to this form, and helped forward 
only by the one poor solitary advantage—namely, that the 
same incident may be recounted twice from different 
points of view—he presents a tragedy with moving im¬ 
pressiveness and lifts the utterly commonplace into 
distinction. The feat was remarkable. 

And Mr. Keary has never surpassed it. Herbert Van- 
lennert (1895) is a voluminous and ambitious work, dealing 
with a crowd of characters, and elaborate to the last 
degree. We remember that the Pall Mall Gazette printed 
a laudatory and discerning review of it under the title, “ A 
Novel by a Novelist,” doubtless meaning to distinguish it 
from the ruck of amateurism. It deserved to be so dis¬ 
tinguished, but we should prefer to call it “a novel by 
an observer.” A chief essential of a fine novel is form, 
and form this book decidedly has not. It is a mass of 
painstaking and highly-inteliigent observation—a mass, 
amorphous and unwieldy. Between its covers a fine novel 
may be hidden, just as a fine statue may be hidden in a 
block of marble, but Mr. Kearv happens not to have 
chiselled it out. Our analogy is lame, as are all analogies 
which confound the terms of two separate arts; however, 
it will serve. 

In The Journalist Mr. Keary, for the third or fourth 
time, pursued new tactics. Using a much smaller canvas, 
and selecting his material with the most searching care, he 
aimed in this instance at subtlety, and, en route, at certain 
new effects of realism. One of these latter is a much 
stricter realism of dialogue than is usual; the attempt was 
very pretty, but we think there can be no doubt that it 
failed; the intention was plain, the effect was a bewilder¬ 
ment. As for the subtlety, we admit that Mr. Keary has 
grappled with a moral and mental situation— designed to 
show the influence of a woman upon a particular masculine 
temperament — whose subtlety simply makes the brain 
reel, so elusive is it. And we deem it probable that those 
readers who studied The Journalist as a student studies an 
advanced text-book have seen eye to eye with the author 
and received the impression which he set out to convey. 
But a novelist may make a too exacting demand upon the 
Teader, and Mr. Keary has made that demand. The 
intellectual game is not worth the imaginative candle. 

In our view The Journalist, considered artistically, is a 
failure, just as Herbert Vanlennert is a failure; in both 
instances the fundamental imagination, though strong, is 
not equal to the exceptional strain which Mr. Keary puts 
upon it. But we like Mr. Keary for his failures. They 
are more interesting than the successes of most people. 
He is an artist; he has style ; he observes; he is in close 
touch with life; his courage is high. When he fails he 
fails nobly. And he does not always fail. 


Miss Mary Cholmondeley. 

Miss Cholmondeley is one of the fortunate few for whom the 
gates of success have opened wide almost at the first knock. 
Four novels stand to her name, Sir Charles Danvers, The Dan¬ 
vers Jewels, Diana Tempest, and Red Pottage ; and already her 
position in the literary market is absolutely assured. The 
success of Red Pottage, to which we referred at length in a 
recent article, has been one of the most striking phenomena 
of the past year. But though Red Pottage is her most 
popular, we do not regard it as her best or her most typioal 
book. That place must be given to Diana Tempest. Miss 
Cholmondeley has two rather distinct faculties—not often 
united—the faculty of telling an exciting story, and the 
faculty of wittily observing character. In Diana Tempest 
neither of these faculties is allowed to interfere with the 
other. The reader is consistently kept on tenter hooks 
concerning the safety of the hero’s life from his mysterious 
trackers, and at the same time the author’s power of witty 
and even humorous observation is maintained in full play. 
And there is more than wit and more than excitements in 
Diana Tempest ; genuine imagination has gone to the 
fashioning of the figure of the heroine; Diana is a charm¬ 
ing and authentic creation. For the rest, you may observe 
in Diana Tempest some of the faults of exaggeration and 
incongruity which, to our thinking, are emphasised in Red 
Pottage. Miss Cholmondeley suffers from no lack of in¬ 
spiration, and though she views the world with certain 
easily-defined social prejudices, her sense of the ridiculous 
will save her from that narrowness into which only too 
many novelists—especially women-novelists—have fallen 
step by step while catering for a large audience. The risk 
which she runs—and it is a senous one—lies in her 
apparent contempt for the value of form in art. None of 
her novels is well constructed, and at least one of them is 
notably weak in that regard. Moreover, she seems to have 
little ear for the music of words, or feeling for the dignity 
of the English tongue. Instances by the score might be 
brought forward, but this is scarcely the moment for them. 
We merely refer to them in passing. Gifted with plenty 
of invention, plenty of wit, some humour, some imagina¬ 
tion, and a fresh touch of originality which lends allure¬ 
ment to everything she writes, Miss Cholmondeley has an 
excellent chance of taking rank with the novelists whose 
work is worthy of serious consideration and serious praise. 
It is greatly in her favour that she imitates no one. She 
has her own plots, her own manner, and, in a certain 
degree, her own attitude towards life. Lastly, it is to be 
noted that she is a novelist first and last, and probably 
well content so to be. She does not glitter on the forehead 
of the popular magazines, and she is not given over either 
to interviews or paragraphs. When she publishes a book, 
then you hear of her; not at other times. 


Mr. R Murray Gilchrist. 

Mr. Gilchrist has made an average of one book a year 
during the last seven years or so. Most of these volumes 
are quite small; the largest scarcely exceeds sixty thou¬ 
sand words; and at least two novels have been issued 
during the present year, each of which equals in bulk the 
whole of Mr. Gilchrist’s production. Nevertheless, he has 
already established himself as a specialist in fiction. His 
specialities are, first, the short story, and, second, the 
Peak District of Derbyshire. Mr. Gilchrist began by 
specialising as a short-story writer, and then, refining 
upon that, became a short-story writer of the Peak. As 
such he is now definitively known. It was in 1894 that 
The Stone Dragon, and Other Tragic Romances, first gave his 
name a vogue among those people who happen to be 
interested in literary phenomena. The Stone Dragon has 
nothing whatever to do with the Peak. It is a collection 
of stories laid, for the most part, in a conventionalised 
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eighteenth century, but really depending very little upon 
any sort of local colour. The tales rely for their success 
upon a fundamental power of imagination moving amid 
primal passions, and they do not rely in vain. The book 
is sinister, enveloped in gloom—yes, and decadent (like 
much fine literature); but it is strong, it has authenticity; 
the effect sought is the effect won. There is nothing quite 
like The Stone Dragon in modern English fiction ; but in 
it you may distinctly trace the influence of Poe, and 
perhaps also of Vilhers de l’Isle Adam and Charles 
Baudelaire. Indeed, if there is a man who could catch 
and cage the spirit of Fleurs du Mai in our Saxon tongue, 
it is the author of The Stone Dragon. The titular story 
in the volume, and “The"Writings of Althea Swarthmoor” 
and “The Noble Courtesan,’’ must take a high place 
in the literature of the passionate-fantastic. Mr. Gilchrist 
has never done better work, or more individual. 

All his subsequent books, if we mistake not, are ex¬ 
clusively “ Peak.” Chief among them are A Peakland 
Faggot, and Nicholas and Mary (issued only a few weeks ago), 
containing between them some thirty-three short stories. 
These tales show several striking characteristics—meticulous 
attention to form, minute knowledge of the district and 
the rural folk described, utter simplicity of plot and narra¬ 
tion, and extreme brevity. Mr. Gilchrist is a hater of 
verbiage, and one of the few who have realised that style 
consists not in the apt and generous use of adjectival 
epithets. His favourite length for a story is two thousand 
words. As for matter, an incident will usually suffice 
him, and that of the slightest. Probably the most impres¬ 
sive tale in the two volumes is “ A Strolling Player,” the 
first item in A Peakland Faggot. It describes how a poor 
woman happened upon the house of an aged couple whose 
daughter had just died in shame, and how she (who had 
her own tearful history) remained permanently to take the 
place of that daughter. A dozen small pages—but the 
result is notable; seriously notable. The night journey of 
the corpse across the heath, the vigil, the funeral: these 
things remain; they have atmosphere ; they are individual 
art. One point specially deserving of notice is that Mr. 
Gilchrist never uses the literary conjuring tricks of the 
average professional story-teller. His creed is not that 
the end justifies the means. To be natural is his first care 
—to set down quite simply and quite honestly what he sees. 
The ultimate effect muet look after itself. If it comes, it 
comes. If it doesn’t, that, in Mr. Gilchrist’s eyes, is no 
justification for going out and dragging it in by the scruff 
of the neck. Sometimes it doesn’t come, and in these cases 
we certainly think that Mr. Gilchrist has been too cavalier 
in his disdain of it. His tendency is to make his tales too 
short. Take, for example, the climax of “ Lucretia at the 
Cabal House,” in Nicholas and Mary. Here the culminating 
scene (p. 9-1), to which all else is preliminary, is disposed 
of in a paragraph of sixty words. 

Mr. Gilchrist’s little novel, The Rue Bargain, is in pre¬ 
cisely the vein of his Peak tales, and shows their char¬ 
acteristics, perhaps, even intensified. It is, strictly, a 
beautiful book; but we should call it a short story dis¬ 
guised, despite the multiplicity of incident. It is an affair 
of a climax ; that climax occurs in Chapter XIX., and not 
till then does the author open his shoulders and give play 
to imaginative passion. Mr. Gilchrist may or may not in 
the future write a long novel which is a novel and nothing 
else; but we may express the hope that he will never 
abandon the short-story form. 


Mr. A. E. W. Mason. 

It seems to have been the special mission of Mr. Mason 
to prove, in spite of repeated statements to the contrary 
from people of importance, that the existing convention of 
historical fiction—created by Scott, and recently brought 
out and refurbished by Mr. Stanley Weyman—is not yet 


exhausted. Exactly at the moment when funeral orations 
were being preached over this convention, Mr. Mason 
published The Courtship of Mortice Buckler, and the book 
was a shining success. The public had, indeed, been pre¬ 
pared for something good by A Romance of Wdstdale, which 
preceded the more famous story by a year or two, and 
itself showed promise. The Courtship of Mortice Buckler 
appeared in February, 1896 ; went through four consider¬ 
able editions in six months; and last year, having attained 
the dignity of a sixpenny reprint, stepped definitely into 
the first rank of modem historical novels, and became a 
“ classic of the decade.” It is not after all, as a matter of 
fact,. specially historical in tone, though the time is the 
seventeenth century, and the action turns upon the Bloody 
Assize. But, nevertheless, Mr. Mason has adopted most 
of the sleights and mannerisms of the school in which he 
ranges himself. Breathless journeys, audacious disguises, 
cryptic plans, captures, imprisonments, escapes — all the 
stock devices play their due parts. Mr. Mason, however, 
has handled them with a fresh and original skill, and there 
are in his plot several contrivances—the sleep-walking 
witness to the duel, for instance—which are distinctly his 
own. The long secret campaign of the heroine against the 
hero is also a novelty, manipulated with good effect towards 
the end of the story. Mortice Buckler deserved its success. 
The severest critic cannot but admit that it is the produc¬ 
tion of a craftsman who has taken pains to make him¬ 
self the thorough master of his craft. In mere invention 
it is ingenious, and the style, if never inspired, is immacu¬ 
lately correct—which can be said of few popular novels of 
the day. 

During the present year Mr. Mason has produced two 
novels. With Miranda of the Balcony we deal on another 
page. It will be sufficient to note here that this book is a 
temporary departure from the historical vein, and that in 
a literary sense it is far more ambitious than any other of 
the author’s books. The second volume is The Watchers, 
being “ Arrowsmith’s Christmas Annual ” for 1899. Mr. 
Arrowsmith’s Annual, by the way, is an institution, and 
to have been commissioned to write it gives a certain 
distinction to a young writer. The Watchers, the scene of 
which varies between London and the Cornish coasts in 
the eighteenth century, is frankly a novel of thrills. In it 
Mr. Mason has used over again, in a modified form, certain 
of his old effects, and mesmerism and other supernatural 
mysteries have a share in the movemont of the tale. As 
a piece of excitement, The Watchers is probably equal to 
anything that Mr. Mason has done. Viewed iu other 
aspects, it is only slightly inferior to Miranda, and the 
opening scene of drunken revelry at Lieutenant Clutter- 
buck’s is a literary tour de force. 

Mr. Mason’s work seems to us to be already mature. 
We doubt if he will ever notably improve on his present 
achievement. It should be his legitimate pride, however, 
that he can “ tell a tale ” with any modern, and that in 
acquiring a good technical equipment he has spared no 
trouble to put his native talent to the best possible use. 


Mr.. F. T. Bullen. 

Mb- Bullen has this advantage over the ordinary literary 
man, that he has an active life at the back of him. He is 
remembering emotion in tranquillity ; having first done, he 
is now recording. And this life is one of the most in¬ 
teresting and wonderful that a man can have, for it was 
spent largely in the tropics, in the midst of strange seas, 
under unfamiliar stars in foreign harbours, at the helm of 
wandering ships. Mr. Bullen has seen with his own eyes 
the things which most writing men have only heard of :’he 
has seen terrific storms and paralysing calms, he has seen 
a boat cut in two by a stroke of a dying cachalot’s tail, he 
has seen a cuttle fish and whale in a deadly struggle, he 
has seen murder, he has seen the East. Given such 
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experiences and a small capacity to narrate, and something 
readable must come of it. Mr. Bullen has much more 
than a small capacity; but we want to point out clearly 
that the principal value of his work is his career. He 
must not be classed with such a hue imaginative artist 
as Mr. Conrad, whose Nigger of the “ Narcissus ” is beyond 
him altogether. Mr. llullen, in his Log of a Sea Waif, does, 
indeed, play with part of Mr. Conrad’s themo—the terrors 
of a gale which, it would seem, is to be appeased and 
pacified only by a human sacrifice; but he does it 
simply as a sincere reporter. Mr. Conrad’s inner 
fire is a thing apart. Nor is Mr. Bullen another 
Michael Scott — he lacks that robust temperament; 
nor another Marryat — he has not the humour; nor 
another Melville—he is without the dramatic force. 
But he supplements them all by the virtue of lacking 
these qualities and because, in their place, he possesses 
a power of careful, patient description, a gift of close 
observation, an eye for natural beauty, a reverence for 
human goodness, a tenacious memory, and, above all, the 
desire to bo truthful. A man who has seen men and things 
and desires to pass on his impressions uninjured will 
command attention. Mr. Bullen’s sincerity, his straight¬ 
forwardness, his humility as an atom in a tremendous and 
venerable schemo, all make for the acceptability of his 
writings. We can believe him. His danger, as with all 
writers who live on the past, is that he will exhaust his 
material and repeat effects. Already we detect an inclina¬ 
tion towards sheer writing, or polysyllabic padding, which 
he was once not guilty of. Our advice to him is in every 
wav to strive after new experiences and to make each word 
do its work as far as possible unaided. At his best, as in 
parts of The Cruise of the “ Cachalot,” and “Running the 
Easting Down,” in Idylls of the Sea, he is one of tho best 
reporters of oce in life and ocean raptures that a lands¬ 
man can ask. 

The Amateur Critic. 

[To thin page ice invite our readers to contribute criticism, 
/avourable or otherwise, of books new and old, or remarks on 
striking or curious passages which they may meet with in their 
reading. No communication, we would point out, must exceed 
300 words.~\ 


Wanted : Novels of Observation. 

A recknt “Amateur Critic” touched lightly upon the 
possibility that “ the life of a great drapery establish¬ 
ment ” might form tho theme of a successful novel of 
observation. 

There are two great difficulties in the way of the produc¬ 
tion of a work dealing with the life of the draper. In 
the first place, so crushing is the effect of the drapery 
trade upon the soul and intellect of all concerned in it, 
that no such work can be expected from an employe. 
What is wanted, then, is a capable novelist to sink himself 
in the drapery slough for two years at the least, to garner 
material carefully, and (upon his rising) to report the 
nature of the subsoil with tolerable fidelity. 

But the second difficulty intervenes. A novelist is a 
novelist by reason of a soul more sensitive and a nature 
more emotional than falls to the lot of most; and I doubt 
the ability of such a man, good though his will may be, 
to exist for even a week in tho starved atmosphere of the 
Trade. 

These are the difficulties : if they are not thought 
insuperable, the possibilities are most tempting. The 
exacting master; the bullying manager; the truckling, 
prying shopwalkor; and the dumb, driven assistant are 
only a few selections from a mine of untried types. There 
is a quiet tragedy in the air over all: whether his labours 
result in the acquisition of less or more money, the un¬ 


failing result is the daily intellectual and moral deteriora¬ 
tion of the man himself. 

Comic relief swarms. Assistants, masters, and customers 
daily form up for a triangular duel, hating each other 
with more virulence than do the captain and crew of a 
tramp steamer, and covering the same by a ghastly, 
grinning politeness. Thousands of comic anecdotes of 
customers and salesmen await the gleaner; the life-stories 
of many of the men are true studies in sordid ; and 
about one in every hundred is a genuine living carica¬ 
ture. Their inner life, their amusements, their proper 
slang, their sports and dancing classes, are but a few of 
those points which an artist could touch into gold. This 
would be no calm “ Romance of the Second Cup of Tea,” 
for thirteen hours’ work per day gives a hungry zest to 
the enjoyment of a half-day per week. 

Lastly, the love affairs are one magnificent tangle, in 
and out and all around the establishment. Oh, the tales 
I could tell! 

This work should be written, not in the spirit of the 
narrow satirist who would call us “ ten-shillings-a-week 
shopboys,” and think his duty well performed; not in the 
spirit of Dickens’s Horatio Sparkins; but it should be 
written in the spirit of broad sympathy by a man who has 
realised the truth of the dictum, “ To understand all is to 
forgive all.” 

Two names recommend themselves to me —the first 
greatly, the second sufficiently — viz., I. Zangwill and 
Arthur Morrison. 

I always fancied that the work should be called “ Behind 
the Shop Fronts.” 

A Shopboy. 


Commas, Colons, and Semi-Colons. 

Sir Walter Besant, in his book The Orange Girl, displays 
some remarkable peculiarities of punctuation. In the early 
part of the book hardly a semicolon is to be found ; towards 
the end there is a similar lack of colons ; and in the middle 
colons and semicolons appear to be used indiscriminately. 
The following extracts (from the second edition) will serve 
as illustrations: 

I could endure the doubt no longer. I laid my arm 
about her waist: the song was troubled : her eyes dropped. 
“Oh!” she said. “What wilt thou?” I drew her 
closer. The song broke off. I kissed her head, her brow, 
her lips. We said nothing. She sang no more. But the 
larks began their hymns of joy : the clouds passed: the 
sun came out in splendour : the hedges seemed all to burst 
together into blossom. (Page 49.) 

When I recovered I was lying along the stone bench : my 
coat was gone: my waistcoat was gone ; my shirt was in 
rags ; my shoes—on which were silver buckles, were gone ; 
and my stockings, which were of black silk. (Page 220.) 

Before the house was a flower-garden ; at the back was 
a kitchen-garden and orchard; the house was well and 
solidly furnished; all round the house lay fields of tobacco 
on which black people were working; on the steps of the 
veranda; in the garden ; under the trees played in the 
warm sun the little naked negro children. (Page 434.) 

As I understand them, the uses of colons and semicolons 
are quite distinct. Semicolons are a kind of superior 
comma; and colons usually either precede a list or a direct 
speech, or separate a cause from its effect. In the first 
extract some of the full-stops have no more value than the 
colons; in the second, the colons and semicolons perform 
precisely similar offices; and in the third, some of the 
semicolons should have been commas, while the rest are 
equivalent to the colons in the first and second extracts. 

A writer may, perhaps, be allowed to have his own ideas 
on the matter of punctuation, provided there is reason in 
his ideas, but I fancy that no excuse can be found for such 
careless inconsistencies as are shown in The Orange Girl. 

C. E. H. 
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Ford’s Lyrics. 

In Prof. Saintsbuiy’s preface to his collection of seven¬ 
teenth century lyrios, I came across the following state¬ 
ment : “ Who has a more apparently lyrical imagination 
than John Ford ? He has not left a single good lyric, and 
is probably responsible for some very bad ones.” Cer¬ 
tainly Ford had not the lyrical gift of most of his dramatic 
contemporaries, but it is hardly just to say he did not 
write one good lyric. There is a host of Elizabethan lyrics 
for which the adjective “ good ” is utterly inadequate; but 
surely no meaner term could be applied to the following 
“Dirge,” from the closing scene of “The Broken 
Heart" : 

Glories, pleasures, pomps, delights, and ease, 

Can but please 

The outward senses, when the mind 
Is or untroubled, or by peace refined. 

Crowns may flourish and decay, 

Beauties shine but fade away. 

Youth may revel, yet it must 
Lie down in a bed of dust. 

Earthly honours flow and waste, 

Time alone doth change and last. 

Sorrows mingled with contents, prepare 
Rest for care; 

Love only reigns in death; though art 
Can find no comfort for a Broken Heart. 

In spite of the epigrammatic abruptness of the concluding 
couplet, the soDg, I think, deserves praise. To the student 
of drama it is a matter for regret that Ford wasted, or at 
least obscured, tragic powers of a high order, by the 
ndoption of plots so repulsive and unnatural. A quaint 
portrait of the dramatist, shadowing forth dimly his 
external appearance, but admirably suggesting his peculiar 
artistic temperament, is given in the two well-known lines 
from a contemporary source : 

Deep in a dump John Fold was alone got, 

With folded arms and melancholy hat. 

S. W. 


Wanted, a New Microcosmography. 

Mr. Israel Gollancz has done well in adding to Messrs. 
Dent’s handy “Temple Classics” series a new edition of 
Earle’s Microcosmography. In this format it is to be hoped 
that this admirable gallery of seventeenth century charac¬ 
ter studies will have an extended popularity. Now is the 
time for some modern Theophrastus to arise and give us a 
new series of characters of our age. I venture to submit 
the following titles for some of the word-portraits of 
modern literary characters : “ The Good Authors’-Agent,” 
“The Virtuous Publisher,” “A Roaring Journalist," 
“The Downright Lady-Novelist,” “A Very Laureate,” 
“A Mere Dull Contributor,” and “A Grub-street Phan- 
tastique.” 

R. I. 


Charles Lamb’s Time Sheet. 

All lovers of Elia will be grateful to Sir Algernon West 
for recalling in his Recollections the following lines, in 
which Charles Lamb makes a humorous time-table of his 
work at the India House : 

From ten to eleven 
Eat breakfast for seven. 

From eleven to noon 
Think I’ve come too soon. 

From noon to one 
Think what’s to be done. 

From one to two 
Find nothing to do. 

From two to three 
Think it will be 
A very great bore 

To stay till four. S. S. 


Things Seen. 

Self-Respect. 

I have known a man to be sunk many days in a blaok 
humour only beoauso he had been worsted before a com¬ 
pany in a skirmish of words. I have known a man to 
walk on air for a week because of a song well sung, or 
a word well found, or a smart catoh at point. 

Why, this Sunday morning, three minutes before eight, 
I was hurrying through a low quarter. The people dept 
behind close-drawn dingy blinds; rare passengers, on 
errands like my own, showed morning faces: and among 
them, slouching along the pavement, I came up with a re¬ 
lict of yesternight, his fifth-hand coat foul from the gutter, 
his ragged trousers bulging in creases over his down¬ 
trodden heels. With his hands thrust deep in his pockest, 
his shoulders hunched to his ears, wmch his greasy 
billycock spread out, he was the very picture of squalid 
depression, sick with the sourness of last night’s beer. 

When I was at the point to overhaul him, he paused. 
One of the little surprises with which the street lies in wait 
had arrested his attention—his own figure at full length 
in the window of a draper’s shop. I saw his tired, un¬ 
wholesome face. As he gazed the brow became heavy with 
thought. His hands were busy about his neck. Over his 
shoulder, as I passed him, I looked upon his reflection 
facing me from out the mirror, and I saw—scarlet and 
blue and yellow beneath his rusty chin—the very popinjay 
of neckties. It was his one “ little bit of all right.” _ 

I looked back a moment later, and he was coming on 
behind me, his shoulders squared, his ohest thrown 
forward—marching. 


An Apologue and an Apology. 

Once upon a time there was a man who asked much of 
God and Nature and Fate. 

And at last, God asked him: “ Will you worship Me by 
faith alone and without question ? ” And the man 
answered, “No. I will question. Why else have you 
given me the power to reason and understand?” 

And God turned away. 

And then Nature asked him: “Will you be simple, 
primitive, animal, taking whatever the day gives you 
with contentment; doing whatever Chance offers you 
without remorse ? ” And the man answered: “ No; I will 
not be animal. Why else have my fathers toiled to raise 
me from the bestial stage to the stature and responsibili¬ 
ties of the human being ? ” 

And Nature turned away. 

Last of all Fate asked him, and her offers were the most 
difficult of all. Fate said to him: “Choose; will you be 
a student, finding the greatest satisfaction of your life in 
the range and width of what you know and can think ? 
Or will you be sensitive, emotional, receptive, quickly 
responsive to every shade and turn of Beauty and Art, 
very human and very weak ? ” And the man answered, 
“ I will be both. Why else have I the two natures ? ” 

And Fate laughed. 

Then once more Fate asked him, and her brow grew 
terrible: “ Which will you have: the quiet, domestic 
love as of one whose calm affection endures ? or will you 
for ever seek the mad love, the thing which shifts and 
changes, which dies and is re-born, now glittering with 
young passion, and anon shadowed with ancient weari¬ 
ness ? ” And the man answered: “ I will have both: the 
one for the every day and the other for the holiday. 
Why else have I the two instincts ? ” 

And Fate spumed him as a fool. 

Then the man knew that he was all from all Eternity 
doomed to fail. 

And he cursed God and Nature and Fate. 

W. L. Courtney. 
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tui iu* the that enryouf must rusd, aud that everyone will read with 

|»lnuitire ' 

D.ill. V TELEGRAPH It will l»e a long time before auy reuiiuisceuce* appear no 
full »*f r-aljy :uiiu»Hig ainv luUt a* these " 

DAILY NEWS. -“Both tnt-rUiumg aotl interesting-two volumes in which there is 

neither a doll page nor an ill-natured word.** 


TIMES.— 1 “Will at onoe take rauk among the hook* which everybody must read. They 
are not onlv in the main extremely entertaining, but in many points throw valuable light 
upon the ixilitictl history of the period they cover." 

STANDARD —" Written with freedom from egotism, with simplicity. discriminnUon, 

and faultless taste_Both volumes ran l*e read with unflagging interest, and the certainty 

that as each page is turned there will be something on the next to keep the attention on the 
alert, if not excite a laugh.” 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY UKRR BRANDE8. 

Iu i vols. With two Portrait of the Author. Large crown 8vo p 21a. 

MEMOIRS OF A REVOLUTIONIST. 

By PRINCE KROPOTKIN. 

•K'.l DEMY —" We have here more than flue materials ; we have them in artistic fusion, 
ad'-rn-il and recommend.d by a nmlerate style, and by urlsine and wise reflections. To 
lead Krop. tkiu's lire is to ascend to the roof of our age. aud Lake iu the view on a clear and 

genial day.We wish we could indicate oue-tculh of the significance and i>oignant interest 

of these Memoir- ” 

DAIL Y 1 ELEGRA /’if.—** Tliere is no lick of adventures *n Princ ■ K r opotkiu'*‘ Memoirs ’ 
... The visit to 8ile-ria, made for scientific purposes. eotittins much that is important and 
siguili .int. while the liter life iu Western Europe |»o*M\**e« the combined fasciuatiou of a 
novel and a naturalist's diary.” 

Illustrated Library Edition of Eldnsy Lso's Life of 
•hakttpear*. 

In l vol., medium 8vo, profusely Illustrated with Photogravures, Facsimiles, 
TojHigraphical Views, Ac., 16a. 

THE UIpE of WIUblAM SHAKESPEARE. 

By SIDNEY LRE, 

Editor of “The Dictionary of National Biography.” 

THE SCARLET HERRING, mul other Stories, by 

His Honour Judge EDWARD ABBOTT PARRY, Author of “ Katawampus: 
its Treatment and Caro,” “ Buttor-Scotia,” Ac. With Illustrations by 
Athclsian Kuadcn. 8mall Mo, 6s. 

.V.I.Vi HESTER EVENING CHRONICLE .—"One of those charming fairy tiooks that 
children Will treasure, read and re-read, and grown up tteople will take a delight in reliting 
the stories to little one*. It is profusely a id prettily illustrated.” 

THE LIFE of MADAME DE LONGUSVILLE 

(INNS GENEVIEVE DK BOURBON). By Mrs. ALFRED COCK. With 
Portrait, frown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

THE BACKWATER of LIFE; or. Essays of a 

Literary Veteran. By the late JAMES PAYN. With a Portrait, and a 
Memoir by Leslie Stephen, frown 8vo, 6s. 

POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT BRIDGE8. 

Vol 2. Co ntknts:—S horter Loams; Now Poems; Notes. Small post 
8vo, 0s. 

COLLECTIONS and RECOLLECTIONS. Hy “ One 

WHO HA8 (CHIT A DIARY.” REVISED. ENLARGED, aud CHEAPER 
EDITION. With Frontispiece. Largo crown 8vo, 7s. dd. 

UNWRITTEN LAWS and IDEALS. Edited by 

MISS PITCAIRN. Ltrgj crown 8vo, *«. 6d. 
foil tents :— AMBASSADORS. By the Rt. Ilou. Sir Kuwamd Mai.kt. K.C'B—TUB 
IIOI'SB t»F LOROS By I,ohd Mom as* km* K R.S -THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. By 
Sir Rk<.isai.» P*m.kavk, K.O.B—TUB ItuYAL NAVY, lb Roar Admiral Sir C. 0. 
PasKubr. Fitzi.kihlii. K.N. -TUB BRITISH ARMY. By Major-General J. F. Murick. 
f.B . R E.-RoYAL E No INKERS. By Lieut.-General .7. J. MvLkuu I**«s, V.G.—ROYAL 
ARTlLbERY. By Major-General OT’o.i.auiias.-THE CLERGY. By the Rev. W. B. 
Tm-utux-THK JUDGK3. By Sir IUkiikkt Stkiiikn. Birt.—BARRISTERS. By 
Ai «.i sTiJtK Bikkm.l. * H '„ Ml*. -THE MEDICAL PROFESSION By R. Bkuukmku. 
Cvhtfk. F.R.C.S. — VI< ri-CII V.NVKLLORS. By tho R-v A Ai/stk* LmuH, Provost of 
King m College, Cambridge.—HEADMASTERS oF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. By l)r. Wklliiuv, 
M< tr<>|MiIit ui Bi-Imp of Calcutta—BOYS AT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. By the Rev. G. T. 
11 m \».h.d — BANKING. By J. Hkkiikkt TiiiTraj*.— MUSIC. By J. A. Fi u.kr Maitland.— 
ARTISTS. By G. F. Watts. R.A.—ARCH I TECTA By Alkked Watskuocsk, R.A. 

HEALTH ABROAD: a Medical Handbook for 

Travellers. Edited by EDMUND HOBHOU3E, M.A., M.D. (Oxon.), 
M.R.C.P. Crown Hvo, 0s. 

With Special Chapters on EGYPT and NORTH AFRICA, by I>r. Lkigii Cannkv : 
CENTRAL AFRICA, by Dr. Hahhiku Batthrmiy ; CONTINENTAL TRAVEL by l)r. 
Stuakt Tipkv aud the Ekitor ; SOU Til AFRICA, by Dr. B. J. Gi ili.kmakd ; SOUTH 
A HERICA, by Dr. G. II. Pknnru.; INDIA.by Dr. W. J. SlMFioX; aud AUSTRALIA, NEW 
ZEALAND, aud NORTH AMERICA, by the Editor. 

Mew Novel by the Author of “The Dear Irish Girl.” 

AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. Crown 8vo, 0«. 

SHE WALKS in BEAUTY. By Katharine Tynan, 

Author of “ The Way of a Maid,” “ The Dear Irish Girl,” &o. 

Mrs. Do La Pasture's Popular New NovoL 

ADAM GRIGSON. Second Impression. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

HI’A RDtA V. -“The l»ook is full of well-drawn people ; but Lady Mary i* exceptionally 
■dt*h>* it'* aud delightful, an I the Iiuiii mi and pat nos to l>-* touud iu ' D.dwrah of Tod's,' are 
to be found opuTly iu * Ad mi Gngsou.' ” 

London: SMITH, ELDER & 


New Volume of Or. Fitehett’s Important Work. 

HOW ENGLAND SAVED EUROPE: 

The Story of the Great War (1793-1815). 

To completed in 4 vole., crown 8vo, with Portraits, Facsimiles, and PlanB, 

! Gs. each. 

I On DECEMBER 16th, with 10 Portraits and 8 Plan*. Crown 8vo, 0«. 

1 VOL. II.—THI STRUGGLE FOR THE SEA. 

Vol. I., FROM THE LOW OOUNTRICS TO EGYPT, with 18 Portraits 
and 8 Plans, was published on Nov, 4. 

And the remaining Volumes will be issued at intervals, 
j GLOBE.—" Mr. FiL-bett ha* a complete grasp of hi* subject — Hi* book should find a 
1 place certaiuly in every library, civil and military.” 

Travel and Adventure In Australia. 

With Portraits and Maps. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

i THE LIFE of CHARLES STURT, some time Captain 

3»lh Foot amt Australian Explorer. By Mrs. NAPIER GEORGE STURT. 

NEW VOLUME OF THE ” HAWORTH ” EDITION OF THE 
LIFE and WORKS of the SISTERS BRONTE. 

On DECEMBER 15. With Illustrations, large crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 

, VILLETTE. By CHA-RLOTTE BRONTE. With a Prefaoe by 

Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 

! V Further Volumes will be Issued at Monthly Intervals. Prospectus on applieatiou. 

The Dictionary of National Biography. 

! THE LAST VOLUME BUT TWO. 

On Decembor 23. Royal 8vo. Price 16s. not in cloth ; or in half-morocco, 
marbled odgas, 20s. net. 

VOLUME 01 (WHICHCORD—W1LLIAM8) OF THE 

DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 

’ Edited by SIDNEY LEE. Not*.— A Full Prospectus of “ The Dictionary 

of National Biography,” with Specimen Pages, may be had upon applies- 
I tion. 

•** Volume I. Wii* published ou January lat. H83, aud a Volume ha* been issu-d every 
I three mouths siuce that date. A farther Volume will ho published on April 1st and July 1st, 
j IJkNi. Thu latter volume will complete the work. 

MORE POT-POURRI from a SURR37 GARDEN. 

By Mrs. C. W. EARLE. THIRO IMPRESSION. Large crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 

TRUTH.—" This volume, like the former, is an anthology lu the literary m well as in the 
literal sense of the word. Dip wh-re you will iu'o It, aid you will light upon what Mon¬ 
taigne called** nosegay of others’ thou flits,’ tied together, however, not by the string the 
Freuch essayist s|>oaks of. but, as I hare seen a nosegay tied, with many flowers.” 

THE LOG of a SEA WAIF: being Recollections of 

tho First Four Yearoof My Son Life. By FRANK T. SULLEN, P.R.G.S., 
i Author of “The Cruise of tho Cachalot” “IdyllH of tho 8ea,” Ac. 

SECOND IMPRESSION. With 8 Full-page Illustrations. Largo post 
8vo, 88. 0d. 

1 WORLD.—" Iu ‘The Log of a 8ci Waif ’ Mr. Ballon has (surpassed all hit proviouj effort*. 

We have read many stories of tea life, but do not rcmcml>er to have been so fascinated and 
enthralled bv any of them a* by this masterly presentation of the humours, hardships, and 
minor tragedies of life iu the forecastle.” 


“Oueofthe very few good literary magazines Manchester Guardian. 

‘ The‘CORNHILL MAGAZINE’ isTull of good thing*.”- The World. 

PRICE ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 

THE OORNHILL MAGAZINE. 

A NSW SERIAL STORY, entitled 

“THE ISLE OF UNREST,” 

By HENRY SSTON MERRIMAN, 

Author of “ The Sowers" “ In Kedar's Touts** “ Roden's Corner,** Ac., 
toill begin in \hc January Sumber. 

Ready at all Boekeellere' and Nowiagonti' on Dec. 23rd. 

“ ‘Corohill ’ is redly full of good reading from beginuing to end. There is nothing to 
skip.”— The Guardian. 

" Capital from every point of view, with an up-to-date feel about it.”— Review of Review!. 
Annual Subscription, including postage to any address in the Postal Union 
14-s. 6d., payable in advance. 

CO., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S 

IMPORTANT SRW BOOKS. 


DEDICATED TO THE BRITISH ARMY. 

UNIFORM with the TWO-VOLUME EDITION of MAHAN’S “NELSON." 

THE LIFE OF WELLINGTON. 

The Restoration of the Martial Power qf Great Britain. 

By the Bight Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. 
Profusely Illustrated with Maps, Battle Plans, Photogravures, Two 
Vols., 8vo, 36s. net. [_Now ready. 


A SUITABLE PRESENT FOR YOUNG AND OLD. 

OUR NAVY for a THOUSAND YEARS: 

a Concise Account of all the Principal Operations in which the British 
Navy has been engaged from the Time of King Allred to the Recapture 
of Khartoum. By Captain S. EARDLEY-WILMOT, R.N., Author of 
Life of Vice-Admiral Lord Lyons,’* “The Development of Navies,’* &c. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. [A’otc ready. 

*' 4 Our Navy * is a book for everyone, and most certainly for every lx>y.” 

Scotsman. 


JUST READY. 

SIDELIGHTS on SOUTH AFRICA. By Roy 

DEVEREUX. With Map of South Africa. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
NEW WORK BY CAPTAIN MAHAN. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, l(b. 8d., net. 

LESSONS of the WAR with SPAIN, and Other 

ARTICLES. By Captain ALFRED T. MAHAN, D.C.L., Author of 
“The Interest of America in Sea Power,” “The Influence of Sea Power 
upon History, 1660-1783,” “ The Influence of Sea Power upon the French 
Revolution and Empire,” 44 The Life of Nelson,” &c. [Ready. 

44 The most recent and accurate account of the Army as it —Major-General 

F. Maurice , C.B. 


NOW READY. Royal 8vo, bound in Khaki cloth, 12s. fld. net. 

THE BRITISH ARMY. By a Lieut.-Colonel 

in the ARMY. With an Introduction by Major-Goneral F. MAURICE, C.B. 
This handsome and entirely new royal 8vo work on the British Army contains 
Twenty-seven Fall page Plates, Thirteen being in Colours, giving the Uniforms 
of tho different Regiments, with Portraits of Officers, and many other Illustra¬ 
tions. The work is written by a Lieut.-Colonel in the British Army, and has an 
Introduction by Major-General F. Maurice, C.B., commanding the Woolwich 
Division. 

44 A perfect Encyclopedia of all that concerns the Army. Popular in character, 

and yet professionally sufficient.An admirable volume .”—Army and i'avy 

Gazette. 


LIFE and LETTERS of EDWARD BICKER- 

STBTH, late Bishop of South Tokyo. By Rev. SAMUEL BICKER- 
8TETH. Frontispiece Portrait in Photogravure, Map, and several 
Half-tone Reproductions. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 10s- 6d. net. [Ready. 

KATE FIELD: a Record. By Lilian Whiting, 

Author of “The World Beautiful,” 41 After Her Death,” 44 From 
Dreamland Sent, Verses of the Life to Come,” 44 A 8tudv of Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning,” &c. With several Portraits of Miss Field, including 
one by Eliliu Vedder. 12mo, cloth ex« ra,' ; price 8s. 6d. [Ready. 

Illustrated, oolombier 8vo (lli by 8$) 30s. net. Printed at the Chiswick Press. 

REPRESENTATIVE PAINTERS of the 

NIN&TEBNTH CENTURY. By Mrs. ARTHUR BELL (N. D’Ahvkbh), 
Author of 41 The Elementary History of Art,” Ac. WithBinoing designed 
by Selwyit Image. Illustrated by 6 Photogravures and 4t Half-tone 
Reproductions from characteristic examples of the representative work 
of 60 of the greatest painters of tho nineteenth century, some of which 
are in the collections of the National Gallery, the Royal Academy of Art, 
the Louvre, and the Luxembourg, whilst others have been taken by 
permission from private galleries. 

44 This handsome work.paper, type, and binding are of the most taste¬ 
ful.”— Globe. [Now ready . 

Illustrated Prospectus sent post free on application. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. NOW READY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 

The CHRISTMAS and DECEMBER, 1899, Combined Number of 

SCRIBNER’S IMLA-GkA-ZIlsriE. 


SHORT STORIES. 

A CHRISTMAS STORY. 

By BLISS PERRY, entitled “ The 
Peace Maker." Illustrated by 
F. C. Yohn. 

“ AN AUTHOR’S STORY.” , 

By MAARTEN MAARTENS. 

“The SENIOR READER.” 

By ARTHUR OOSLETT SMITH 
(Author of 44 The Peach ”). Illus¬ 
trated by Albert E. 8temer. 

“MAX—on HIS PICTURE.” 1 

A Love Story by OCTAVE 
THANET. Illustrated. 

“RABBI ELIEZER’S 

CHRISTMAS.” A Story of a Jew 
and a Christmas Present. By 
ADOLPH CAHAN. Illustrated 
by W. Glackens in black and 
white. 

And numerous other Stories ai 


THE OTHER CONTENTS. 

AN IMPORTANT JOINT 

CONTRIBUTION on ANTARC¬ 
TIC EXPLORATION, by Dr. F. 
A.COOK,the Antarctic Explorer, 
and ALBELT WHITE VuRSE, 
ttie Author of the Esquimaux 
stories The latter will write on 
what he has accomplished in the 
little-known Antarctic region ; I)r. 
Cook will write on the possibili¬ 
ties of the future. (With profuse 
and valuable illustrations from 
Dr. Cook's photographs.) 

AUGUSTINE BIRRELL 

contributes a notewoithy essay 
on JOHN WESLEY-a study of 
the spirit of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury. and what the great reformer 
has done for English national life. 

c. D. GIBSON’S “The 

SEVEN AGES of AMERICAN 
WOMA N.” 16 pp. of Illustrations 
with Tint. 

d Articles of general interest. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MAKSTON & COMPANY, Limited. 
St. Dunetan’e House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 


TO BOOK BUYERS! 



A Reduced Illustration prom “ The Book op Shops,” by 
F. D. Bedford and E. V. Lucas. 


Before deciding on gifts for the coming 
season, book-buyers and others should see Mr. 
GRANT RI0HARD8'8 Catalogue of Books, which 
will be sent on application; or they should see 
the books themselves at the shops of the follow¬ 
ing booksellers: 

WEST CENTRAL. 


Rickers, 1, Leicest-r Square. 
Civil Service Supply Association, 
Bedford Street. 

Cornish, 297, High Holborn. 
Denny, 304. Strand. 

Glaisher, 95, Strand. 

Glaisher, 265, Holborn. 

Hollings, 7, Great Turnstile, 
Holborn. 

Mudie's, New Oxford Street. 
Robson, 23, Coventry Street. 
Sotheran, 140, Strand. 

:Thompson, Temple Bar. 

SOUTH-WEST. 

Army and Navy Stores, 105, 
Victoria Street. 

Bolton’s, Knightsbridge. 
Cawthone, 24, Cockspur Street. 
Civil Service Co-op. Society, 
Hay market. 

Denny, Charing Cross. 

Harrison, 59, Ball Mall. 

Junior Army and Nary Stores, 
Regent Street. 

Lamley, 3, Exhibition Road. 
Stanford, 26, Cockspur Street. 
Trus/ove, 6b, Sloane Street. 

SUBURBAN. 

Burnside, Blachlieath. 

French, Croydon. 

Frieher, Upper Norwood. 
Harrison, Upper Norwood. 
Hayward, Croydon. 

11 iseoke, R ieh mond. 

Heuetson, 11, High Street, 
Hampstead. 

Livingstone, 229, Finchley Road. 
Miles' Library, 95, Upper St., N. 
Martin, Bromley. 


Phillipson, Kingston. 

Philpotts, Surbiton. 

Roffey <$' Clark, Croydon. 

Wilbee, Harrow. 

EAST CENTRAL. 

A llenson, 30, Paternoster Row. 
Bat ho, 7, Gresham Street. 
Rumpus, 5 and 6, Holborn Bars. 
Civil Service Supply Association, 
Queen Victoria Street. 

Dunn, 4a, Cheapside. 

Dunn, 23, Ludgate Hill. 

Gilbert A Field, 67, Moorgate 
Street. 

Goodchild, Bishopsgate Street. 
Headley, Bishopsgate Street 
Without. 

Jones A Evans, 77, Queen Street. 
Stock, 61, Paternoster Row. 
Wilson, 18, Gracechurch Street. 

WEST. 

Bumpus, 350, Oxford Street. 
Burns A Oates, 2$, Orchard 
Street. 

Glaisher, Netting Hill. 

Glaisher, Wigmore Street. 
Hatchards, 187, Piccadilly. 
Harries, Westbournr Grove. 
Mitchell's Library, 33, Old Bond 
Street. 

I Morrell, 370, Oxford Street. 
Sammels <V Taylor, Oxford St. 
Sotheran, 37, Piccadilly. 

Sharpe A Hale, 4, Berkeley 
j Square. 

Trusloce A Hanson, 143, Oxford 
Street. 

Colder Turner, Bathurst Street. 
Westeiton's Library, Knights- 
bridge. 

Whiteley, West bourne Grove. 


London : GRANT RICHARDS, i), Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, W.O. 
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Favourite Books of 1899. 

Some Readers. 

This year, in accordance with our custom, we have sent 
to a number of well-known men and women, both literary 
and practical, a request that they would name the two 
books which, during the past year, they have read with 
most interest and pleasure. A large number of replies 
have already been received, some of which we print below. 
Others will appear next week. 

Mr. Thomas Hardy. 

Letters of Robert and Mrs. Browning. 

Yeats’s Wind Among the Reeds. 

Lord Grimthorpe. 

Life of Dean Liddell. 

S. Butler’s Who Wrote the Odyssey ? 


Dr. Stubbs (Bishop of Oxford). 

Passages from a Private Diary. 

Concerning Isabel Carnaby. 

Mr. Andrew Lang. 

(Serious books not reckoned.) 

Martin Boss’s Experiences of an Irish R. M 
Eden Phillpotts’s The Human Boy. 

Mr. J. Henry Shorthouse. 

To the best of my recollection I have only read two 
new books in 1899, so that I cannot answer your 
question. My wife and I have read with great 
delight The Story of a Red Deer , by the Hon. J. W. 
Fortescue, but this was published in 1897. 

Sir Charles W. Dilke. 

A. Hope’s The King's Mirror. 

A great number of English and foreign books have 
interested and pleased me in 1899, and I hesitate 
among them to prefer any one over the others for 
the second place. 

Mr. E. T. Cook (Editor of Daily News'). 

Mack ail’s Life of Morris. 

Whiteing’s No. 5, John Street. 

Mr. Edmund Gosse. 

The book which has interested me most in 1899 is The 
Letters of R. L. Stevenson ; and no other occurs to 
me as comparable with it. 

Sir F. H. Jeune. 

Duchess of Sutherland’s One Hour and the Next. 

Lecky’s Map of Life. 

Lady Jeune. 

Duchess of Sutherland’s One Hour and the Next. 

Winston Churchill’s The River War. 

Mrs. Craigie (“ John Oliver Hobbes ”). 

Edmund Gosse’s The Life and Letters of John Donne. 

Stephen Phillips’s Paolo and Francesca. 

Mr. Arthur W. Pinero. 

Stevenson’s Letters. 

Mr. Stephen Phillips’s Paolo and Francesca. 

Mr. Hamo Thorneycroft, B.A. 

G. Brandes’ Critical Study of William Shakespeare. 

Stevenson’s Letters. Edited by S. Colvin. 


Mr. Bobert Hiohens. 

I have read very few new books for some time: 
scarcely anything but Balzac and Turgenev. I 
want to put down Cousins Bette and Fathers and 
Children ; but I remember that they are not new, 
so I cannot put anything. I am so sorry. 


Mr. F. Anstey. 

Miss Cholmondeley’s Red Pottage. 

Eden Phillpotts’s The Human Boy. 

Mr. Edward Clodd. 

Dill’s Roman Society in the last Century of the Roman 

Empire. 

Keane’s Man, Past and Present. 

Mr. Oscar Browning. 

Belloc’s Life of Danton. _ . 

Hodgkin’s Italy and her Invaders (vols. vii. and vni.). 

Dr. Joseph Parker. 

La light literature: 

Red Pottage. 

Penelope in Scotland. 

Mr. John Hollingshead. 

No new books; two old ones: 

Shelley’s Queen Mob, privately printed, 1820. 
Failed to see why “ privately printed ” any more 
than Benan’s Jesus. 

Post Office London Directory. Wonderful book; 
history without fiction. Becommend it strongly 
to the Bishop of London. It will open his eyes 
to his immense responsibility. Consulted it for 
addresses. 


Mr. Maurice Hewlett. 

Mr. Gosse’s Life and Letters of John Donne : in scope 
and execution by far the most scholarly book of 
this and of many years. , . 

Mr. W. B. Yeats’s Poems: a small book, but of the 
essence of poetry. 


Mme. Sarah Grand. 

Lecky’s The Map of Life. 

E. Grubb’s Social Aspects of the Quaker Faith. 


Miss C. M. Yonge. 

Life of Bishop Walsham How. 

Like Another Helen. 

There is a scarcity of books this year that leave any 
mark. These seem to me the best. 


Miss M. E. Braddon. 

L'Anneau d’Amethyste. 

The Fowler. 

Prof. Silvanus P. Thompson. 

Lecky’s Map of Life. 

Manual of Electrical Undertakings. 


Admiral Sir Nowell Salmon. 

A Diplomatist's Wife in Japan. 
The Cruise of the “ Cachalot." 


Mr. Frederick Wedmore. 

Stephen Phillips’s Paolo and Francesca. 
Lady Lindsay’s The Apostle of the Ardennes. 
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Mr. Michael Davitt, M.P. 

Mr. Justin McCarthy’s Reminiscences. 

The Transvaal Boer Speaking/or Himself. 

Mr. Clement Shorter. 

The two most important contributions to English 
literature during 1899 would seem to me to have 
been— 

Dr. Edward Morris’s Studies in Dante. 

Sir George Trevelyan’s American Revolution. 

The Stevenson Letters and Dr. Knapp’s Life of Borrow 
come next in merit, in my judgment. 

Mr. I. Zangwill. 

Anatolo France’s L’Anneau d'Amethyste. 

Ernest Seton Thompson’s Jl ’ild Animals I Have Known. 

Mr. W. Davenport Adams. 

B. L. Stevenson’s Letters. 

Mrs. Oliphant’s Autobiography. 

Mr. Arnold White. 

Fitzpatrick’s The Transvaal from Within. 

Lecky’s The Map of Life. 

Mr. W. Pett Bidge. 

Difficult to remember the favourites of the early part 
of 1899, and my present selections bear a recent 
date. To win or a place : 

Bret Harte’s Mr. Jack Hamlin's Mediation. 

Arthur Morrison’s To London Town. 

Neil Munro’s Gilian the Dreamer. 

Mr. W. W. Jacobs. 

As I have only read one new book this year, wild 
horses should not tear from me the name of it. I 
sincerely hope that my dishonourable case is quite 
exceptional. 


The Duration of Copyright. 

The opinions expressed in the last issue of the Academy on 
the question, “ How Long Should Copyright Last? ” have 
at least this merit, they illustrate almost every variety of fal¬ 
lacy it is possible to hold in connexion with the subject of 
copyright. Mr. Courtney, who thinks perpetual copyright 
undesirable because a “book is a national possession and 
should be made accessible to the nation,” has overlooked 
the fact that if any one book can be said to be a “ national 
possession ” it is the Bible. Yet the Bible is the subject 
of perpetual copyright, and is, I understand, fairly acces¬ 
sible. But apart from this, in what senso is any book a 
“-national possession ” more than the Lakes of Killarney 
or Haddon Hall? Yet we allow perpetual rights of 
possession in their case. Wo do not ask the owner to 
make them accessible to the nation; we do not even 
prevent him if, in the exercise of his right of property, he 
destroys or defaces that which, once destroyed or defaced, 
cannot be restored. A book at least, once printed and 
published, is indestructible. No owner, howsoever careless 
or malicious, can effect its destruction. Again, why should 
the Poet Laureate be placed on a different footing from the 
President of the Boyal Academy ? What the latter pro¬ 
duces is surely as much a “ national possession ” as what 
the former produces. I have not heard that Sir Edward 
Poynter is only allowed to sell his pictures on condition 
that after a certain time they mu6t be exhibited gratis; 
or that if the dealer who buys them cannot get rid of them 
in a limited period he must present them to the nation; 
or that the artist may not bequeath them to whomsoever 
he wish es, but is restricted to willing them away to his 


descendants. One would think the right of property 
required to be far more stringently regulated in the case 
of such a delicate, irreplaceable product as a picture than 
in the ease of such a hardy, indestructible product as a 
book. Will Mr. Courtney champion in the case of art 
property the restrictions he is so ready to impose upon 
literary property ? 

Mr. Hope holds that copyright is not a good form of 
hereditary property, as it entails neither duties nor respon¬ 
sibility. Were this true it would be irrelevant. What 
duties or responsibilities aie attached to the possession of 
New Three’s or Brighton A’s? I believe that nevertheless 
you may leave stocks and shares to your heirs and assigns 
(even where they do not happen to be your descendants), 
in the comfortable certainty that the State will not con¬ 
fiscate them thirty years after your death. But, as a 
matter of fact, Mr. Hope’s contention is the very reverse of 
the truth. There is no description of property which 
involves such delicate questions of duty and responsibility 
as does literaiy property. You possess the standard 
exposition of ethical, philosophical, or scientific doctrine; 
it is riddled by the progress of knowledge and speculation ; 
what should be your attitude? No; had Mr. Hope con¬ 
tended that the duties and responsibilities of literary 
property were too great and too manifold to be perpetually 
associated with financial considerations, I could understand 
him ; but as it is-. 

Mr. Bider Haggard has a touching belief in the 
longevity of authors. Have the works of Keats, Shelley, 
Stevenson, and Aubrey Beardsley enjoyed a copyright of 
“ at least sixty years ” ? Surely the work of the genius 
consumed by his intense flame is as entitled to protection 
as that of the comfortable Philistine who makes a good 
bargain with the insurance office ? 

In this steeplechase of disastrous paradox Mr. Frederic 
Harrison comes in an easy first. “In my opinion the 
proper period for the duration of literary copyright should 
be seven years.” C’est monumental! Let me cite a couple 
of instances to show how it would work. In the case of 
the New English Dictionary and of the Dictionary of National 
Biography it may safely be asserted that expenses of 
organisation, payment of workers, correction of proofs, 
extend to 70 per cent., leaving 30 per cent, for the actual 
cost of print, paper, and binding. After seven years, Jack, 
Tom and Harry are to step in and confiscate the 70 per 
cent, of the actual outlay, and, what is more, the courage, 
the knowledge, the attainments which have made these 
great undertakings possible. We know that Mr. Harrison 
loves knowledge and letters, yet he would condemn all 
serious literature to extinction save in the rare event of a 
wealthy author or an enlightened patron. It is charitable 
to assume that he did not give one moment’s consideration 
to what he was writing. 

Dr. Furnivall and Mr. Shaw cite the analogy of patent 
Tights. It will not hold water for one moment, and if it 
did it would simply prove that patentees were badly 
treated. But articles of consumption and utility, such as 
form the subject of the vast mass of patents—articles 
which, if required at all, are required in large numbers 
and must be bought —cannot be compared with books the 
first sale of which, one may almost say, varies in inverse 
ratio to their merit, and is always handicapped by the fact 
that the book can easily be lent, and that the producer is 
compelled to give away copies which, not impossibly, may 
meet the entire demand for a time. 

There exists no valid reason why literary property 
should be treated differently from any other kind of pro¬ 
perty. Mr. Shaw is shocked at the idea of the heirs of 
John Bunyan “ wallowing idly in royalties ” because their 
ancestor was a man of genius. Mr. Shaw would be equally 
shocked at the idea of the Duke of Westminster “ wallow¬ 
ing idly in rents” derived from the lucky land speculations 
of his ancestors, or of the Gould family “ wallowing idly 
in dividends ” because their ancestor rigged the market 
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early and often. But Mr. Harrison, Mr. Courtney, Mr. 
Hope, and the community at large, do not share Mr. Shaw’s 
faitn. The socialist is at least consistent; the non- socialistic 
community is grotesquely inconsistent. Owners of articles 
of value, articles which the public wants and for which it 
is willing to pay, whether the article be land, or food, or 
dress, or an art product of whatever kind—literary, plastic, 
pictorial, or musical—should all be placed on the same 
level, and have the same rights as regards the use and 
enjoyment of their property. We do not apply this 
principle to literature. Why? Not because we regard it 
as a “national possession,” but because we have hardly 
learned to regard it as a possession at all; not because we 
have such a lofty idea of its nature that it must be kept 
free from degrading financial considerations, but because 
we have such a poor and mean idea of its worth that we 
oannot make up our minds to treat it in the same way as 
any other article of value we really appreciate and really 
want. Axfrkd Nutt. 


Memoirs of the Moment. 

The sons of the clergy are popularly supposed to be a 
somewhat inept class as money-getters. Yet Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes and Sir Henry Tate, multi-millionaires both of 
them, were both boys in rectories, nurtured on other¬ 
worldliness. Of the chance by which Sir Henry made 
the great fortune from cube-sugar something has been 
said in the obituary notices published this week; but to 
the lucky adoption of an invention, refused by others of 
less discernment, he added a long head for business 
and n persistent industry. Londoners, who saw him 
only or mainly as the Croesus who bought pictures, still 
found in him the shrewd speech of one who knew his 
own practical mind. When the white-haired old gentle¬ 
man, bent yet alert of figure, came to a private view a 
sort of hush of expectation fell among artists. To you 
they might talk; but out a corner of their eyes their 
minds were all the time intent on him, and on the pic¬ 
ture he appeared to pause before, lest haply it should 
be one of theirs. In that quest he put aside minor 
admirations; and, good-natured as he was, resisted even 
the subtle temptation to play the patron of the young 
artist with his fame still before him. 


Me. Tate felt certain of Millais, and bought him 
seven times; once to good purpose indeed—when he 
became the owner of “ Ophelia.” “ The Vale of 
Rest” in the Tate Gallery is but a reminiscence of 
the best work of Millais’s pre-Raphaelite period — the 
eriod to which the painter himself perversely looked 
ack with distrust, just as Mr. Ruskin has often, when 
talking to friends, denounced those early writings of his as 
“ rubbish.” These and the other examples Sir Henry 
Tate bought of this master he probably took at the painter’s 
strangely inverted valuation. What he bought he bought 
straightforwardly, modestly in manner if not in purse, 
and on intelligible business principles. The nation, which 
was in many instances the gainer, has no cause to quarrel 
with his decisions, and the Gallery which bears his name, 
if a little far away from most people, is no doubt con¬ 
veniently situated for somebody. There, at any rate, 
where the Chantrey Bequest purchases are to be seen, it 
can never be said that the mere layman from Liverpool 
could not buy as discerningly as a picked body of artists. 
The really poor pictures on those walls, the pictures which 
make the gallery a place of depression and gloom to many 
visitors, are the Chantrey purchases, not his. Sir Henry, 
who is succeeded by a son already nearly sixty, took a keen 
interest in the Gallery to the very end, and never regretted 
the half-hour’s talk he had with Sir William Harcourt 
which resulted in his final agreement to spend some three- 
quarters of a million upon a palace of Art and its contents. 


Mr. R. Boswobth Smith sends an appreciation of Miss 
Anna Swanwick. Coming from “ a friend of many years 
of this most charming and talented old lady,” it carries 
with it on every personal ground far more weight than 
attached to the light and passing record made here by 
a comparative stranger, who meant to say none but 
friendly, if critical, words.. 

“ Didactic” [he says] is the very last word which any¬ 
one who was capable of appreciating Miss Anna Swan- 
wick’s delightful conversation would think of applying to 
it. If it was “conversation” in any true sense of the 
word at all, it could not be “didactic”; and if it was 
“ didactic ” it could not -be really delightful. It was sus¬ 
tained, suggestive, brilliant, original; but it was also 
simple, sympathetic, reciprocal. She put everyone at his 
ease in a moment, and she talked at least as much upon 
subjects suggested by her friends as she did upon those 
started by berself. Its charm, indeed, defied analysis. 
She put the whole tenderness and variety and purity of 
her character into it. No one ever came away from 
a lengthened talk with her without feeling himself 
strengthened, elevated, refined, humbled by it. If he 
did, it was his own, not her fault. 

And so of her style as a translator of vEschylus, as to which 
it is not unreasonable to expect a large variety of opinions; 
and so, too, of her style as a letter-writer to her intimates, 
of which we never had an opportunity of offering an 
opinion, and very willingly record Mr. Bosworth Smith’s. 

“ Speaking for myself,” he says, “ there is not one of the 
many letters of hers which I possess which, alike for the 
beauty of their expression and the depth of their sympathy, 

I shall not treasure while life may last.” To make an end, 
Dr. Martineau said of this lady to Mr. Bosworth Smith 
“ She was the noblest woman I have ever known.” I jet 
that be her epitaph. 

The ill-luck of the Morning Pott in the matter of war 
correspondents does not lie wholly with the gods. Let 
them take their due responsibility for the shutting up of 
Mr. Stuart in Ladysmith, and even for the bullet at 
Graspan which has cost Mr. Knight his arm. But Mr. 
Winston Churchill, from the newspaper point of view, 
was distinctly tempting Providence when he went out with 
the armoured train as a combatant, and Wellington-street 
has been a little perturbed in consequence. The simple 
fact is, that Mr. Churchill as a non-combatant placed him¬ 
self in a very awkward position if any of the enemy fell 
before him. He is not on the strength of the Army, and 
he has no right to kill. However, the gentle Boer has not 
raised that point, but has treated him as an authorised 
fighter, and so has sent him to Pretoria as a prisoner of 
war. Had he not fought he would have been at once 
released, and his excellent pen would to-day have been 
at the service of his employers. 

A paper without a correspondent could not do better 
than cable its instructions to Lieut. Maxwell-Scott, whose 
account of the Battle of Reitfontein, contained in a 
letter to his father, is excellent. It is a very candid 
letter, for the young lieutenant, who was with the 
Gloucesters, confesses that his “ first feeling was funk ” 
when he found himself peppered upon by the Boers. Sir 
George White had sent the Gloucesters out from Lady¬ 
smith at three in the morning on a long march, during 
which the Gloucesters lost touch of any staff-officer. The 
result was that they went nearer to the Boer lines than 
they had any need to do, and found their mistake when 
their own artillery opened fire behind them to the jeopardy 
of their lives. The chaplain ran back to stop the firing, 
and if he swore, as the lieutenant says, his bishop has a 
pardon ready for him. Then the Gloucesters got back 
within cover of their own lines, but not till “ poor Colonel 
Wilford ” had been shot in the back of the head. Lieut. 
Maxwell-Scott, by the way, is the great-great grandson of 
Sir Walter, and the heir of Abbotsford. 
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Correspondence. 

Mr. G. A. Henty’s Books. 

Sib, —I regret much being obliged to ask you to insert 
another communication from me ; but I am compelled to 
do so in consequence of the letter of Messrs. Partridge. 
The correspondence referred to by me took place last 
March; and as I bad thought no more of the matter until 
I saw the book under a changed name a month since, I 
concluded, mistakenly, that it was its publishers who had, 
eight months before, written to me, whereas it was, in 
fact, Messrs. White. I explained to Messrs. Partridge’s 
representative how my error had arisen, and said that I 
considered that it had resulted entirely from their own 
want of courtesy in not having written to me to ascertain my 
view as to the change of name—a want of courtesy all the 
more singular inasmuch as they had previously published 
some of my short stories. As they have, in their letter to 
you, made no allusion whatever to this view of the case, 
but have left it to be supposed that I had gratuitously 
brought a false accusation against them, I shall be greatly 
obliged if you will insert this explanation. Thanking you 
in advance for your courtesy, on which I promise to make 
no further demands,— I am, &c., G. A. Henty. 

Clapham Common, 8.W.: Dec. 4, 1899. 


The Late Mr. Henry Vaughan. 

Sib, —I think that your statement respecting the late 
Mr. Henry Vaughan needs a slight alteration in one place. 
You state that he was not a clubman; but your corre¬ 
spondent would have found him at the Burlington Fine 
Arts Club almost every day of his life when he was in 
England had he inquired for him. Mr. Vaughan was 
the father of this club, and devoted to its interests in 
every way. He knew all its history, and was never 
tired of talking of its exhibitions. By the various 
members of the club he was looked upon as the final 
court of appeal upon many questions, as his knowledge 
was not only so varied, but so marvellously accurate. 
As a connoisseur he represented the old school — the 
Bernal school or the Walpole school — and there is 
hardly anyone left to take his place. With regard to 
drawings, either by the old masters or by Turner, Hunt, 
Cox, Constable, or Fielding, all the members of the club 
sat at Henry Vaughan’s feet; and yet, with all his wonder¬ 
ful knowledge and accuracy of judgment, he was the most 
modest of men, and was always desirous of hearing the 
opinion of others. He will bo sadly missed here, and the 
drawing-room will hardly seem the same without his 
familiar figure. For years he has sat in the same chair, 
and enjoyed evening after evening a cup of tea and an 
eager conversation with his old friends in the club.— 
I am, &c., G. C. Williamson. 

The Burlington Fine Arts Club, 

17, Savile-row, W.: Dec. 3, 1899. 


“ As Idle as a Painted Ship.” 

Sib, —In connexion with the above, I do not think that 
the one utterly wrong and ludicrous line in Coleridge’s 
masterpiece has ever before been pointed out. It is— 
“The steersman’s face by his lamp gleam’d white.” 
Imagine the expressions that would be used by a British 
mariner told to take his trick at the helm of a motionless 
vessel!—I am, &c., 

Bangor, N. Wales : Tiiomas Pinkerton. 

Pec. 2, 1899. 


Dr. Johnson and Shakespeare, 

Sir,— A few weeks ago you offered a prize of one guinea 
to the reader who sent you the finest scene, in a few lines, 
from any English poet. The prize was awarded to a 
gentleman who sent up the description of Dover Cliff from 
“ King Lear.” But Dr. Johnson would have challenged 
your decision, as you may see from the following extract 
taken from “ Boswell ” : 

Johnson said that the description of the temple in “ The 
Mourning Bride ” was the finest poetical passage he had 
ever read; he recollected none in Shakespeare equal 
to it. . . . Someone mentioned the description of 
Dover Cliff.—Johnson: “No, sir; it should be all precipice 
—all va uuin. The crows impede your fall. The diminished 
appearance of the boats and other circumstances are all 
very good description; but do not impress the mind at 
once with the horrible idea of immense height. The im¬ 
pression is divided; you pass on by computation from one 
stage of the tremendous space to another. Had the girl 
in 1 The Mourning Bride ’ said she could not cast her shoe 
to the top of one of the pillars in the temple, it would not 
have aided the idea, but weakened it.” 

The passage preferred by Johnson runs : 

How reverend is the face of this tall pile, 

Whose ancient pillars rear their marble heads, 

To bear aloft its arch’d and ponderous roof, 

By its own weight made steadfast and immovable, 
Looking tranquillity. It strikes an awe 
And terror on my aching sight. 

Although we no longer take Johnson seriously as a critic, 
yet I thought his choice might be of interest to some of 
your readers.— I am, &c., J. W. Feaver. 

South Norwood : Dec. 5, 1899. 

[Mr. Feaver’s criticism is interesting, and we are glad 
to nave it; but he misses the point of our competition. 
Our competitors were not asked to supply the finest scene 
in eight lines, but the most vivid pictorial passage. Dr. 
Johnson’s remarks do not impair the vivid pictorial quality 
of Shakespeare’s description of the prospect from the cliff. 
—Ed. Academy.] 


Our Prize Competitions. 

Result of No. 11 (New Series). 

In response to our requests for abstracts of imaginary newly- 
discovered Christmas stories by Charles Dickens, we have received 
several interesting replies. The best we think to be this, by Mr. 
S. Wellwood, Merrylea Park, Cathcart: 

I have just read The Cropplest^ws, a Christmas story without a 
single ghost, by Charles Dickens. Boger Cropplestow is a you ng man 
of fortune, whose father gradually becomes a victim to the hallu¬ 
cination that his wealth has dwindled to a few hundred pounds, and 
actually insists upon starting a small haberdashery business in 
Ribbon-lane. Crinkle, the family lawyer—snuffy and sagacious, 
with head on one side and, to balance matters, nose on the other— 
advises Roger to humour the old man, who Bleeps in the back shop. 
Roger, who is a trifle rollicking, but a good soul, gives a bachelor 
party to a select company of bosom friends on Christmas evening. 
By the way, what a fine old oruated piece of Dickensian character¬ 
isation is Bunderby, the footman, with his ponderous “Sir, Mr. 
Roger is in—Mr. Roger is in, sir ” ; and bis stockings “ so full of 
his calves that they seemed at a perpetual bursting-point! ” 
Delightful, also, is the elegant Mr. Swick, the butler, epigrammatist 
and master of metaphors, in love with the cook, who bears the 
lovely patronymic of Violet Squiggs. “To say Violet," says Mr. 
Swick, “ is to put the tongue in ’eaven ; and Squiggs—why, that 
rounds it hoff like a tail to a kite I" In the height of the evening 
Bunderby whispers in Roger's ear, “ Sir, there’s a hold ragged man 
at the door, sir ; and I rayther think, sir, he’s your—ahem—father, 
sir.” Roger, excusing himself, goes out, meets his father, and con¬ 
ducts him to a distant room. “ I drew thirty shillings to-day, my 
boy,” chuckles the old man. “ Thirty shillings, eh 1 Look a bit of 
a pauper, eh!—not come to that yet, though. I put on these old 
things to be able to buy remnants cheap—ha 1 ha I Wasn’t charged 
for my appearance—ba !—heavenB 1 was that a champagne cork 1 
We're ruined—we’re ruined I ” and he sinks into a chair with a most 
pathetic melancholy. Then his eyes light on a picture on the wall 
—his wife's portrait. By chance they are in her room, left un¬ 
touched after her death, since when he bad not crossed its threshold 
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At first he gazes at the imam of the dead lady with childish 
curiosity, then with swiftly gathering memories, till at last he 
oomes to himself, and, with a sub, turns and shakes hands with his 
son. Roger, with delight and tears in his eyes, pushes his father 
into the supper room, rags and all, and—“never was Christmas 
party like it! ” 

Unfortunately, however, Mr. Well wood transgresses our rule 
limiting the abstract to 250 words. We therefore award the prize 
to Mr. Arthur S. Megaw, The Prairie, Holy wood, 00 . Down, for the 
following: 

I have been reading Goodwill. It is delightful—a Christmas 
story with the old Christmas spirit, and told as only Diokens oould 
tell it. These new acquaintances are old friends of mine already. 
First, there is Mr. Fizzieki os—always merry, in spite of his afflic¬ 
tion : a dreadfully enlarged foot. It is always brimming over with 
good humour. He is generous to a fault. We are shocked, but 
not snrprieed, when we see bow he is victimised by that fascinating 
rascal,Captain Fitzbxttleaxe. One can't help liking Mrs Partridge 
(plnmp and rosy and indefatigable), but I do think she might have 
been less hard ou poor Anna Maria. Still, in spite of her arrange¬ 
ments (she is always “ making arrangements ”), she oould not pre¬ 
vent Anna Maria marrying Tom Smiley. And with what art does 
she pretend she had been in favour of Tom all the time I And then 
the Christmas party ! With what good things is the table heape 1! 
What singing of songs and cracking of jokes ! How pretty Anna 
Maria looks! How imperious and oomfortable Mrs. Partridge! 
How proud she is of her “arrangements’'! Old Fizzlekins posi¬ 
tively bubbles over with good humour. How infectious is their 
happiness t Even Silas Juniper forgets his sombre trade of low 
comedy, and his wrinkled and weatherbeaten countenance relaxes 
and beams with joy. How pleased we are to be present at the 
party I 

Other abstracts follow: 

I think Th Spirit of the Steeple is a capital little Christmas 
story. I like the weird description in the first chapter of the stern, 
disappointed old man Croatch, wandering about on that Christmas 
eve at midnight, restless and nnhappy, thinking he hears the voice 
of his banished son calling to him from the steeple, and followed 
by his faithful clerk, Wornum, trembling and fearful. Is not the 
Christmas dinner at the Xucklemoons delightful l What merri¬ 
ment when the guests find considerable difficulty in squeezing into 
the dining-room, and honest, cheery Tom Xucklemoon declares that 
there is plenty of room—too much, in fact; and Mr. Frodlock and 
Frank Podgreen share a chair between them ; and several little 
Xucklemoons are tuoked under the sideboard ; and plump Mrs 
Xucklemoon, in pink ribbons, sits glowing with pleasure as ’Melia 
Crabbe comes in, with flushed cheeks and creaking shoes, staggering 
under the weight of the hugest of puddings I What screams of 
delight from the small Xucklemoons! Even old Sharpies, the 
lawyer, forgets to snarl, and pours out another glass of sherry for 
Mrs. Melldew. But the reconciliation between old Croatch and his 
son is perhaps Dickens at his best. 80 skilfully is this scene penned 
that it seems the most likely thing in the world that father and son 
should meet on that Christmas morning in the church) ard under 
the shadow of the steeple, that all should be forgiven, and that in 
consequence everyone should be made happier, especially the faith¬ 
ful Wornum. [E. S. H., Bradford ] 

Of oourse this little story appears as “ born out of due time.’’ Yet 
if you oau aooept the good old Diokens convention it will set 
you glowing and tingling with contentment for at least two hours. 
Chirky is a distinct gain to the Diokens portrait-gallery. He is a 
kuife grinder by profession, and an incarnation of every social 
virtue by creation of the Master ; a richly humorous, keen, and 
genial old mannikin. His quaintly-decorated machine carries this 
emblem, painted by his own hand : “ Iron sharpeneth iron ; so a 
man shapeneth the countenance of his friend." Read the scenes be¬ 
tween Chirky and the Squire in Chapter II. The grim old precisian 
succumbs to the knife-grinder's mellow friendliness, though at first 
hard and oold as his own razors, the grinding of which he watches 
from his study window. He confesses his horror of Christmas ever 
since his son and daughter left home five years ago. Chirky ex¬ 
pounds to him the virtues of the “i!e of kindness," the oure for all 
domestic and Bocial ills. “ Get ’em homes, and try ’em wiv ile, 
squire, try ’em wiv ile.” Sukey Pattersnip, the old servant to whom 
the squire has given notice a hundred times—“and no notice took, 
nor yet will be," she boasts triumphantly—is also a true Dickens 
creation. You will enjoy the description of Chirky's leisurely tour 
through the wonderful oountry scenes in the crisp December weather. 
How excellently Dickens does that sort of thing. And the dashes 
of gloom here and there : the enoounter with the poor old oouplp, 
both insane, huddling together in the hedge to escape the keepers on 
their track ; or the story that Matilda tells Chirky in the ruined 
church, kneeling where she knelt with her husband thirty years 
before. These characteristic incidents almost draw tears, wrong¬ 
headed as the sentiment may be. Of course you guess that Chirky, 
in his wanderings, is the dent ex maehinA who turns the hearts of 
fathers to their children, and of children to their fathers, and sends 
everyone home in time for the Christmas dinner. How they do eat, 


shades of Cockle and Beecham ! But why should he die in the 
hospital on Christmas Day of all days? By all means read The 
Wayside Friend. [0. R. G., Stoke-on-Trent] 

Replies received also from :—T. E. O., Brighton ; C. B , Hanwell; 
B. M., Birmingham; T. H. K., Wallasey; A. G. 0., Newcastle; 
E. E. H.. Clifton ; A. B., Isleworth ; F. M.. Sheffield ; C. A., 
Chelsea ; T. C., Buxted ; F. G. G., London ; G. H., Didsbury. 


Competition No. 12 (New Series). 

In another part of this number will be found an announcement 
referring to the manner in which the Academy proposes this year 
to make its annual award of one hundred and fifty guineas. In¬ 
stead of dividing it into two or three sums to be given to authors of 
notable books, it will be apportioned into smaller sums of twenty- 
five guineas, for the encouragement of young writers, the money to 
go to successful competitors in six literary exeroises. The character 
of those six exercises is already practically settled, but we think it 
would be interesting to have the sense of our readers on the matter 
as well, and, therefore, we offer our guinea prize this week to the 
competitor who sends us the best list of six literary tasks to set 
before the young authors whom we wish to enoourage. As much 
variety as possible should be striven for, but in selecting subjeots 
it should be borne in mind that we are setting a top limit of 2,000 
words to all competitors. The literary exeroises, therefore, should 
be those which can be properly performed withiu that space. 

Rules. 

Answers, addressed “Literary Competition, The Academy, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.," must reach us not later than the first post 
of Tuesday, December 12. Each answer must be accompanied by 
the ooupon to be found in the first oolnmn of p. 708 or it oan- 
not enter into competition. Competitors sending more than one 
attempt at solution must acoompany each attempt with a separate 
ooupon; otherwise the first only will be considered. We wish to 
impress on competitors that the task of examining replies is much 
facilitated when one side only of the paper is written upon. It is 
also important that names and addresses should always be given : 
we cannot oonsider anonymous answers. 


New Books Received. 

[These notes on some of the New Books of the week are 
preliminary to Reviews that may follow. ] 

Solomon and Solomonic Literature. 

By Moncure D. Conway. 

A clever and original study of Solomon and the “ Solo¬ 
monic legend.” “ There is a vast Solomon mythology in 
Palestine, Abyssinia, Arabia, Persia, India, and Europe; the 
myths and legends concerning the traditional Wisest Man are 
various, and merit a comparative study they have not yet 
received.” This book is an essay in that study. (Eegan 
PauL 6 s.) 

The Passing of the Empires. By G. Maspero. 

We have here the third volume of Prof. Maspero’s work, The. 
History of the Aneient Peoples of the Classic East. It brings 
down the history of Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, Persia, Media, 
&c., to the conquests of Alexander the Great. Among other 
things of interest to Bible students, it deals with the circum¬ 
stances attending the captivities of Israel and Judah, and 
throws much light on the historic references in the Prophets. 
(S.P.C.K. 25s.) 

Among English Hedgerows. By Clifton Johnson. 

These sketches of rural life are allied in feeling to Washington 
Irving’s Sketch Book, and the photographs which illustrate 
them are selected with the true American eye for English 
beauty. They are charming. (Macmillan. 7s. 6 d. net.) 

Luca Signorelli. By Maud Cruttwell. 

This story is carried out on the li'erary lines, and with the 
usual equipments of the series of “ Great Masters in Painting 
and Sculpture” to which it belongs. “ Nothing trivial or in¬ 
significant enters into his perception of life,” says the author, 
summing up Signorelli’s qualities. (Bell.) 

The New Evangelism. By Henry Drummond. 

These seven pipers have been found among the late Prof. 
Henry Drummond’s MSS. In a few oases portions of 
an MS. are missing, and such omissions are shown by 
asterisks. “ What is the new Evangelism ? ” asks Prof. 
Drummond; and answers it characteristically; “I do not 
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JUST PUBLISHED. Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top, fit 4*. not. 

A MANUAL of COACHING. 

By FA IBM AN ROGERS. 

With 36 Fall-Page Illasfcrationg and 183 Engravings in the Text. 

“A singularly useful and complete book on coaching.A great deal ot 

information, whioh one does not always find in books on driving, will lie dis¬ 
covered by the careful reader.’*— The Field. 

“ May be confidently recommended to the notice of every one desiring to 
acquire sound knowledge of the subject .”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

•'Nothing could be clearer nor more concise than the way in which the 
author has done his work, which, in general arrangement and carrj ing out, is 
beyond praise.” Whitehall Review. 

** The subject has Ijeen taken up by an expert and an enthusiast, and 
admirably handled.;....Of the get-up of the book one can hardly speak too 
highly .”—Stable and Kennel. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Royal 8vo f cloth, gilt top, 18o. 

MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 

Edited by 

HORACE HOWARD FURNESS, LL.D. 

Being the Twelfth Volume of 

A NEW VARIORUM EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE. 

“Every instalment is of great value, and complete as regards the play 
treated ."—Athenaum. 

“For text, illus'ration, commentary, and criticism, it leaves nothing to be 
desired."— Blackwood. 

“Each succeeding volume of this noble work adds to our gratification and 
delight .”—Notes and Queries. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 

THE WONDERS of MODERN 
MECHANISM. 

A Resume of Progress in Hechanical, Physical, and 
Engineering Seience at the Dawn of the 
Twentieth Century. 

By CHARLES HENR7 COCHRANE. 

Profusely Illustrated. 

" A succinct, easily intelligible, and scientifically accurate account of recent 
progress.**— The Times. 

“ The information given is quite up to date .”—Daily Chronicle. 

“Will be read with the greatest interest by every one.”— Knowledge. 


REOENTLY PUBLISHED. Post 8vo, Cloth, 6s. 

FROM SCHOOL to BATTLEFIELD 

A STORY OF THE WAR DAYS. 

By Capt. C. KING. 

With Illustrations and Vignettes. 

“ Many will rend with pleasure the lively and entertaining story.” 

Army and Navy Gazette. 

“ The scenes both at school nnd on the lwutlofield are excellent.” 

Standard. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT OOMPANY, 

36, Southampton Street, Strand, London. 


know what the new Evangelism is, and it is because I do not 
know that I wrote this paper.” The subjects of other papers 
are: “ Sp'ritual Diagnosis,” “Survival of the Fittest,” “The 
Third Kingdom,” &c. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

The Scientific Basis of Morality. By G. Gore. 

Mr. Gore attempts “ to place the subject of human conduct 
upon a comprehensive scientific basis.” It is a constructive 
deniat of such an assumption as Mr. W. H. Mallock’s in Is Life 
Worth Living 1 —“The world of morals is as distinct from the 
world of science as a wine from the cup which holds it.” For 
his motto the author takes the couplet [his own F] : 

When all is known, and all is understood, 

Mankind will see, whatever is is good. 
(Sonnenschein. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Modern Spain, 1788-1898. By Martin A. S. Hume. 

This is the fifty-third volume in the “ Story of the Nations ” 
series. Mr. Hume, an admitted authority on Spain, reviews 
the history of the country from 1788-1898, thus including the 
loss of Cuba and the Philippines. “ It may be that the loss of 
her vast possessions will prove a blessing in disguise to tbe 
Niobe of nations.” (Unwin. 5j.) 

Thoughts on Hunting. By Peter Beckford. 

The first edition was published in 1781. “There had 
been no text-book on hunting previous to its appearance, and 
there has been nothing to rival it since,” says Mr. J. Otho 
Paget, the editor of this handsome reprint. With modem type 
and excellent illustrations, the book is sure of renewed popu¬ 
larity. (Methuen. 10s. 6d.) 

Thf, Life of Wellington. 

By the Right Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell. 

A companion biography to Captain Mahan’s Life of Nelson. 
It aims to be an impartial review of the whole of Welling¬ 
ton’s career. Turning, out of curiosity, to Sir Herbert Max¬ 
well’s account of Waterloo, our eye is pleased by this: “Shortly 
after eleven o’clock, ceils of white smoke surge out from the 
French left, and a mighty roar crashed along the dark hedge of 
war. The British batteries on the allied right made sonorous 
response; the ominous sound rolled as far as Walhain, sixteen 
miles to the east, where Grouchy, having finished a leisurely 
breakfast, was dallying with a dish of strawberries.” The best 
of maps aud illustrations are among the equipments of these 
two fine volumes. (Sampson Low.) 

The Kings’ Lyrics. Selected by Fitzroy Carrington. 

A DAINTY and delightfully produced sheaf of the lyrical poems 
of the reigns of James I. aud Charles I. The poems are 
printed in type of contemporary pattern, and are embellished 
with reproductions of old portraits. (Duckworth. 2s. 6d. 
net.) 

Side-Lights on South Africa. 

By Mrs. Roy Devereux. 

To have been to South Africa is the piincipal qualification for 
authorship just now; but Mrs. Roy Devereux has others. She 
went to South Africa to esoape insomnia. “ I wanted to touch 
the hands of strangers, and to feel the wind of the desert in 
my face.” These impressions and observations are vivacious 
reading. (Sampson Low.) 

British Contemporary Artists. By Cosmo Monkhouse. 

Seven studies: Mr. Watts, Sir John Everett Millais, Lord 
Leighton, Sir Edward Burne-Jones, Mr. Orehardson, Sir L. 
Alma-Tadema, and Sir Edward J. Poynter, “ Each study is a 
separate one, in which the artist is treated, as far as possible, in 
relation to his own aims and achievements, without comparison, 
odious or other, with his fellows.” (Heinemann.) 

Health Abroad. Edited by Edmund Hobiiouse, M.D. 

“ It cannot be too strongly impressed on the reader that this 
work is not intended to obviate the necessity of seeking medical 
aid.” Just so. The book is a handy guide for the invalid, in 
which he may learn when to go to Cairo, why not to g o to 
Chili, and what is the mean maximum temperature of Wage- 
naar’s Kraal. A useful book, written by experts. (Smith, 
Elder & Co. 6s.) 

; - 

Owing to e-xtre-mc pressure on our spare the list of further 
! boohs received is held over. 
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JARROLD & SONS. 


MAURUS JOKAI’t NKW NOVBL. 

FIRST, SECOND, AND THIRD EDITIONS 
EXHAUSTED, FOURTH EDITION NOW READY- 

THE POOR PLUTOCRATS. 

By MAURI'S JOKAT, Author of “The Green 
Book,” *’ The Nameless (-astir,” Ac. 6s 

Pi».sr Rkvisw. 

*• y,»r »lic«r vig >ur of ilrainiti*’ incident and vivid t-xcitemepl 
there is not our of J(»kai'« t tl*B Hi it cm i>»i*»t tiii* In all the 
<1 nalitiea which make Jnk*i‘a wild Hungarian genius uulque. 
Hilj wcinl and lurid story is supreme."— Tail Mall (jazelU. 


A FAMOUS MU3I0AL ROMUHOC. 

THE TONE KING. 

A ROMANCE OF THE LIFE OF MOZART. 

By HERIBERT HVU. TmrnUto.1 by JULIA 
E, 8. RAE. With fin- Phologrnv-ire after Jdger’a 
portrait of Mozart. ta. 

Firm Review*. 

The Daily Tflryrat-h says : *' He was the wonder of the world, 
and the narratin' of his achievement*, deftly huilt up to coin- 
pletenoe- hy Mr. Hsu. is delightful reading throughout. 

“An a-lnurahlc pit t lire is given of M"xart‘s character and 
works, hi* surroundings, and the period in which he^liveu. 
Tlie deikriptionii of his uiusi. are those of an enthusiast." 

^cotnnaH. 

OURTIS YORKE'S MEW POPULAR NOVEL. 

JOCELYN ERROL. 

By OURTIS YORKE. With floe Photogravure. 
6a. Anthor of “Once," “A Romance of Modern 
London," Ac. 

A etory from familiar types of the society of to-day. 


JUST PUBLISHED. BY LESLIE KEITH. 

WAYFARERS ALL. 6s. 

By LESLIE KRITII, Anthor or “ Lisbeth,” “My 
Bonnie Lady,” Ac. 

"The noveral character* are deftly drawn. »he influence of 
the gratis nature of Ruth i. traced with masterly .kilL 

AbtrJun Pru Prut. 

PRED WISHAW’S NEW NOVEL. 

THE STORY OF A PERILOUS QUEST IN 
RUSSIA. 

CALLED BACK TO TSARLAND. 0s. 

By FRED WHI8HAW, Author of “ A Boyar of 
the Terrible,” " Clutterbuck’s Treasure,” Ac. 

"The plot is contrived so as to form a series of exciting and 
astonishing situations”— Dundee Advertiser. 

A FASOINATINO ROMANOE OF QUEBEO. 

THE GOLDEN DOG. 

By WILLIAM KIRBY, F.R.S.C. 6*. 

"A powerful romance of love, intrigue, and adventure in the 
time of Louis XV. and Madame Pompadour, when the French 
colon tat m were making their great struggle to retain for an 
ut grateful Court the fait eat jewels in the colonial diadem of 
France."— Bo'Um Herald. 

"The hook is ho faacinating that there are few who will not 
read it from cover to cover once they have taken it on hand. 

Acts 1 ork Herald. 

A ROMANOE OF THE DAYS OF OHIVALRY. 

THE GLORY AND 

SORROW OF NORWICH. 

By M. M. BLAKE, Author of “The Blues and the 
BiieaTids, w “Siege of Norwich Castle,” Ac. With 
10 Illustrations by the Author. 3s. 6d. 

•* Admirably told, historically accurate, and thrown much 
light on the social condition of a period over wli'ch distances 
Mud feats of arms have cast a dazxling halo. It is the (»eau 
ideal ot » tale *h‘ch interest, so stronaly that Us distraction 
is assimilated uuoousciously "—Glaiguw Hail. 

THE “MORNING POST" 

SPEOIAL COMMISSIONER'S NEW BOOK 
ON AORIOULTURE. 

THE REVIVAL OF 

ENGLISH AGRICULTURE. 

By P. ANDERSON GRAHAM, Author of “The 
Rural Exodus,” &c. 3s. tkl. 

Covn'ry Life nays : " A remarkably acute and thorough >x>ok- 
No subject could be conceived more alisolutcly and unqueHtion* 
ably iu our scope, and there are few men better qualified to 
deal with it than Mr- Anderson (irnham, the articles being 
sound and full of thought aud HUggestiou." 

The Academy says: “An interesting, informing, tuid sugges¬ 
tive book, also refreshingly up-to-date and essentially practical 
iu its aims." 

A New Illustrated and specially Interesting 
Catalogue will be sent post free on 
a pplication. 

London : JARROLD & SONS, 

10 and 11 Warwick Lane, E.C. 


JOHN LANE’S LIST. 


First Edition exhausted on day of publication. Second Edition Now Ready. 

PAOLO Sc FRANCESCA. 

By STEPHEN PHILLIPS. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

" Qaotati jra and summaries of arganumt c ^',..« iv , e h . n0 ,^ a ^ v ^o^thS w°e have 

s“ ^ “ rnest of omch more of 

sn&iE; EHhKiW 11 " Phmips 

one who redeems our age Irom its compa. ative barrennew m the Ttlagrafk. 

"This play is a remarkable achievement, both *® a^orce’to^be' reckoned 

passages and beautiful phrases. A man who can write like this is deary 

^.--Tae^tuin.urOazetU. UNIFORM WITH ^ ^ , _ . „ a 

POEMS By Stephen Phillips. Containing “ Christ in Hades ana 

•In ... 


Mr! W^LLik»T*WATSOic, in tbe Fortaigktlg, saysIn ' ^ vXSKJC? 

I should hardly have thought demoostrab e—that another poem can be finer .....-« -i— 

I had long believed, and my belief was shared by not a lew,, that t 
.... . „ .t........ h mi i ,.n vnnnirnHt of our oocts takes this an( 


1 Ut) LlUOl kUBU — —_-. 

I had'Tong bmieved,’ and my bul.ef * a. shared by not ,^ H" 

mytn were exhausted, yet me youngest of our poets takes tn 8 a . ' delight and pain, 

beautiful, kindles it into tremulous life, clothes it with the mystery of interwoven aei g 

ami iu the best tense keeps it classic all the while." u (id net each 

The Two Volumes, crown 8t>o, 9s. net, or separate ly is. 6 d. net eacn. __ 

IN CAP and BELLS: a Book of Verses. By Owen Seaman, Author 

ol “ The B tile ot the Bays.” Fcap. Bvo, 8s. 6d. net._ __ 


ILLUSTRATED , . a a. Anthill, 

darmc R<r Matihfiw Arnold. With an Introduction by Artnur 

P0E “ I sisiJK." bS,^ fdupwtds.” 70 ..^rations and a Cover Dm& by Henry 
Ospovat. Crown 8vo, bound in buc kram, gilt top, 6s. ntt. _______ 

thr natural HISTORY of SELBORNE. By Gilbert White. 

Edited by GRANT ALLEN. With upwards of 800 Illustration, by EDMUND H. N 
Uniform with " Walton s Angler." Fcap. 4to, 668 pages, bonnd in bockram, 81*. net. 


OUTSIDE the^GARDEN. By Helen Milman (Mrs. CaidweU CrirfUm). 

With 10 Foil-Page, 26 smaller Illnstrations. and a Cover , by (SI 11 n ^_ 

Uniform witn •• lTthe Garden of Peace," by the same Anthor and Artist. Crown 8ro. 6a. net. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION. .. n „ OM 

THE GOLDEN AGE. By Kenneth Grahame, Author of Dream 

1 Days " "Pagan Papeis,” Ac. With 19 FnU-Page Illustration*, numerous Ornaments, and a 
Cover Design by Maxfleld Parrish. Pott. 4to, 6s. net. 


THE EDUCATION of Mr. PI PA 80 Full-Page Cartoons, 40 of 

which are hitherto unpublished, uniform with “ Sketches and Cartoons, Drawings, Ac. By 
0. DANA GIBSON. Oblong folio (18 in. by 18 m.). 80s. 


THE REAL MALAY: Pen Pictures. By Sir F/ank Swettenham, 

K.C.M.G. Author of “Malay Sketches," “Unaddressed Letters, Ac. Crown 8vo, 6s. _ 


SECOND IMPRESSION 

APPRECIATIONS and ADDRESSES. 

With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


NOW READY. ._ 

Delivered by Lord Rosebery. 


THE DECAY of SENSIBILITY, and other Essays and Sketches. By 

STEPHEN GWINN, Authorot "The Repentance of a Private Secretary. 6e.net. 


a Briton’s View of his American Kin. 


^ ^BykjAMBS FULLARTON ^UnRHEAD, Author of “ Baedeker’s Handbooks to Great Britain 
and United Statee." Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE EXPANSION of WESTERN IDEALS and the WORLD’S PEACE. 

By CHARLES WALDSTEIN, Slade Professor at Cambridge University. Fcap.,Bvo, 6d. 


FOR THE NURSERY. 


HUNDRED FABLES of LA F0N- 

TAINE With 100 Full-Page Illustrations. Title- 
Page, Frontispiece, and Cover Design by Percy J. 
Billinghurst. Uniform with “ A Hundred Fable* of 
Jtlsop. Fcap. 4to, fie. 


PIERRETTE: Fairy Stories. By 

HENRY UE VERB 8TACPOOLE. With SO FuD- 
Page Illustrations and Cover Design by Charles 
Robinson. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 0«. 

JACK-OF-ALL-TRADES: a Book of 

Nodkdis Vene. By J- J- BELL. With Ilihs- 
tration. and Cover by CliarlM Robiraon. Uuilorm 
wlth’ TheNBWNojh'.Art* Foap. Ito, 3a Sd. 

GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. With 

upwards of loo Illustrations and Cover by Herbert 
Cole. Large crown Bvo, 6s. 


BLUEBEABD’S PICTURE BOOK 

Containing Bluebeard, The Sleeping Beauty, an 
Babv’s Own Alphabet. With End Pa trots. CoWi 
if P.«ui by WALTER CRANE. Cloth 
4 ,. 80. In Porta Mparatdy, la mah- 

THE OTHER SIDE of the SUN: 

1 Fairy Tales. By EVELYN SHARP. With 8 Full- 
Page Coloured Illustrations and a Cover Design by 
Nellie Syrett. Fcap. 4to, 6s. 

THE SUITORS of APRILLE: a Ffdry 

Tola By NORMAN OAR8TIN. With 20 Ulnitra. 
tlons and a Cover Design by Charles Robinson. Crown 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, Ss. 9d. 

A CHILD’S PRIMER of NATURAL 

HISTORY. By OLIVER HBRFORD. With 48 
Illustrations by the Author. 4s. «d. 


NEW SIX-8HILLINQ NOVELS. 


THE JUDGMENT Of HELEN. By 

TIIOMAS COBB. Author of “Mr. l’assingham," 
•• Carpet Courtship," Ac. 

THE WHITE DOVE. By W. J. Loeke, 

.. .. . . “"iols,’’ *" 


Author of *’ Doreliots," “ IdoTs," *o- 


ONE QUEEN TRIUMPHANT: an 

Historical Romance. By FRANK MATHEW, Anthor 
of "Defender of the Faith," "The Wood of the 
Brambles,” Ac. 

THE REALIST: a Modern Romance. 

By HERBERT FLOWERDEW. Author of M A 
Celibate's Wife.” 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE. 

JOSS LANE, Publisher. The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, London, W. 
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MR. HEINEMAHN’S XMAS BOOKS. 


ART. 

EUBENS: his Life, his Work, and his Time. By EMILE MICHEL. 

Translated by ELIZABETH LEE. With 40 Coloured Plate*, 40 Photogravures, and 972 Text Illustration*. 2 vol*., 
imperial 8vo, £2 2a. net. 

BRITISH CONTEMPORARY ARTISTS. Critical Studies of the 

of Wjttj. Birot-Jone., Mtllau. OrchanboD, Leighton. Poynter, anil Alma-Tademu By COSMO MONK 
HOUSE. Profusely illustrated from the works of each artist. 1 vol., royal 8vo, £1 la net. 

THE LIFE and DEATH of MR. BADMAN. By John Bunyan. 

With 12 Full-Page Piotures and 23 Deooratiro Designs by GEORGE WOOLLISCROFT RHEAD and LOUIS 
RUEAD. 1 vol.. 4to, on imitation hand-made paper, 15s. net. 

*•* Also a Limited Edition of 100 Copies for Great Britain, on Dutch Hand-made Paper, £1 11a 6d. net. 

TWELVE PORTRAITS. By William Nicholson. A Portfolio of 

Portraits of Her Majesty the Queen, H.R.II. the Prince of Wales, Sir Henry Irving, Mr. Justice Hawkins, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, W. E. Gladstone, Madame Sarah Bernhardt. Lord Roberta. Mr. Whistler, Mr. Rudy an l 
Kipling, Mr. Cecil Rhodes, and Prince Bismarck. E«oh Portrait is lithographed in Colours and mounted on 
Cardboard, ready for framing, 16 in. by 16ft in. In Portfolio, 21a net. 

A few sets of the Plates printed from the Original Woodblocks, and hand-ooloured by the Artist, £21. 

CORREGGIO: his Life, his Friends, and his Times. By Dr. 

CORRADO RICCI. With 37 Full-Pige Illustrations, and 190 Illustrations in the Text. 1 vol, £2 2«. net. AUo a 
Special Edition ou Japanese Vellum, limited to 100 copies, with duplicate Plates on Indian piper, £1112a net. 

LEONARDO DA VINCI. The Artist, the Philosopher, the 

Scholar. By EUGENE MUNTZ. With *98 Illustrations. 2 vola, £2 2s. net. 

BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 

THE LIFE and LETTERS of JOHN DONNE (Dean of St Paul’s). 

Now for the first time Revised and Collected by EDMUND GOS8E, Hon. M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, Hon. 
LL D. of the University of St Andrews. With Portraits and Factimilea 2 vola, 24s. net. 

THE MEMOIRS of VICTOR HUGO. With a Preface by Paul 

MEURICE. Translated by JOHN W. HARDING. 1 voL, crown 8vo, 10a net 

THE TRANSVAAL from WITHIN: a Private Record of Public 

Affairs. By J. P. FITZPATRICK, Author of “ The Outspan." With Index. 1 vol., 10s. net 

[Sixth Reprint completing 20,000 Copies. 

UNDER QUEEN and KHEDIVE: the Autobiography of an Anglo- 

Egyptian Official. By Sir WALTER MIEV1LLE, K.C.M.G. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6a 

TEE VERSAILLES, HISTORICAL SERIES. 

Translated and Arranged by KATHERINE PRESCOTT WORMELEY, and illustrated with over 90 Plictogravurea 
8 vola, demy 8vo, £7 7s. net, or separately 

MEMOIRS of the DUC de SAINT-SIMON; 

on the Times of Louis XIV. and the Regency. 4 vola, 

£3 13a 6d. net 

THE PRINCE de LIGNE. His Memoirs, 

Letters, and Miscellaneous Papers. With Introduction 
and Preface »y C.-A. 8AINTE-BEUVE and Madame DE 
ST A EL- HOLSTEIN. Illustrated with Portraits from the 
Original*. In 2 vol*., £2 2a net 


THE CORRESPONDENCE of MADAME, 

PRINCESS PALATINE, MOTHER of the REGENT, of 
the DUCHESSE DE BOURGOGNE, and of MADAkE 
DE MAINTENON. 1 vol., 21s. net. 

THE BOOK of ILLUSTRIOUS LADIES. 

By the Alibi DE BRANTOME. 1 rol.. 21s. not. 


TWO BOOK8 FOR VANITY FAIR 


A HISTORY OF DANCING. From the 

Earliest Aces to our Own Times. By GASTON VUI LLIEIt. 
Profusely illustrated. 1 vol., cloth, 3fs. net., or vellum, 
gilt top, 60s. net 


Phases of Feminine Taste from 1797 to 1897 By OCTAVE 
UZANNE. Profusely illustrated. 1 vol., 36a 


TWO NEW CHILDREN’S BOOK?. 5s. EACH- 


MOTHER DUCK’S CHILDREN. A 


Coloured Picture Book. By ’•GUGU" (The Countess 
Raspoui). With Verse*. 

FICTION. 

UNIFORM and COMPLETE EDITION of the NOVELS of IVAN 

TURGENEV. Trouilated by CON8TANCE GARNETP. 15 vola Cloth, 3a uot each ; or Two Guineas net the Set 


STANFORD’S COMPENDIUM 

OF 

GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 

RE-ISSUE. 

Revised and in great part Rewritten, with new 
Illustrations and Maps. 12 vols. 

Large crown 8vo, cloth, price 15s. each. 

“The new issue of 'Stanford’s Compendium of 
Geography and Travel* is a publication of great 
value, and contains, in convenient form, the latest 
geographical results of travel and research adequately 
treated. Not only is the information accurate, but 
the form in which the work is produced is admirablo, 
and English geography may be proud of such a series. 
It is useful for educational purposes and for reference, 
and pleasant to the general reader.’*— Athenaum. 

JUST PUBLISHED. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 15s. 

EUROPE, Vol. I 

THE COUNTRIK8 OF THE MAINLAND 

(Excluding the North-West). 

By GEORGE G. CHISHOLM, M.A, B.8o 

With 32 Maps, and over 100 Illustrations. 

The Volumes of the Re issue already published 
are: 

ASIA.—Vol. I. NORTHERN and 

EASTERN A8IA, CAUCASIA, RUSSIAN TUBK- 
E8TAN, SIBERIA, CHINE8E EMPIRE, and 
JAPAN. By A. H. KEANE, F.R.G.S. With 8 
Maps and 91 Illustrations. 

ASIA.-V 0 I. II. SOUTHERN and 

WESTERN ASIA, AFGHANISTAN, INDIA, 
INDO-CHINA, MALAY PENINBULA, TURKEY 
IN ASIA, ARABIA, and PERSIA. By A. H. 
KEANE, F.R.G.8. With 7 Maps and 89 Ulus- 
t rations. 

AUSTRALASIA—Vol. I. AUSTRALIA 

and NEW ZEALANO. By ALFRED RUS8EL 
WALLACE, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S. With numer¬ 
ous Maps and Illustrations. 

AUSTRALASIA.—Vol. II. MALAYSIA 

and the PACIFIC ARCHIPELAGOES. By F. 
H. H. GUILLEMARD, M.D., Author of ‘•Tee 
Cruise of the Marchesa.’* With numerous Maps 
and Illustrations. 

AFRICA.—Vol. I. NORTH AFRICA. 

By A. H. KEANE, F.R.G.S., Author tf -'Asia’* 
in the same Series, “Eastern Geography,’* Ac. 
With 9 Maps and 77 Illustrations. 

AFRICA.—Vol. II. SOUTH AFRICA. 

By A. H. KEANE, F.R.G.S., Author of “North 
Africa” in the same Series, “ Rastern Geography,” 
Ac. With 11 Maps and 92 Illustrations. 

NORTH AMERICA.—Vol. I. CANADA 

and NEWFOUNDLAND. By SAMUEL 
EDWARD DAWSON, Litt.D. (Laval >, F.R.S.C. 
With 18 Mapa and 90 Illustrations. 

NORTH AMERICA.—Vol. II. THE 

UNITED STATES. By HENRY GANNETT, 
Chief Geographer of the United States Geological 
Survey. With 16 Maps and 73 Illustrations. 

"EUROPE," VI. II., and "SHITE ASD CEE- 
TEAL AMERICA" are in a’tive preparation. 


JUST READY. 

Large post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

THE EVOLUTION 

OF 

GEOGRAPHY. 

A Sketch of the Rise and Progress of Geo¬ 
graphical Knowledge irom the Earliest 
Times to the First Circumnavigation of 
the Globe. 

BV 

JOHN KEANE. 

With 19 Maps and 7 Illustrations. 

“A short but remarkably comprehensive, well- 

written, and interesting sketch.Could not well bo 

more vividly and ace .rutcly presented.” 

__ The Scotsman. 

London: EDWARD STANFORD, 

20 and 27, Oockspur i-t. Charing Grots, S.W. 
Geographer to the Queen. 


THEY THAT WALK In DARKNESS. By 

I. ZANGWILL. 68. 

CHILDREN OF THE GHETTO. By J. 

ZANGW1LL. 68. 

ACTIVE SERVICE. By Stephen Crane. 
DARTNELL. By Benjamin Swift, 

Author of " Nancy Noou.” Cloth, 3 b. net.; paper, 2j. 6tL 


FASHION IN PARIS. The Various 


THE SQUARE BOOK of ANIMALS. By 

WILLIAM NICHOLSON. With Rhyme* by ARTHUR 
WAUGH. Also* Limited Edition on Japanese Vellum 
12*. tfd. net. 


THE SLAVE. A Romance. By Robert 

I11CHENS. 6s. 

THE LION and the UNICORN, and Other 

Stories. By R. HARDING DAVIS. Illustrated. 6*. 

CHINATOWN STORIES. By C. B. 

FERNALD. t*. 


net. (Pioneer Series.) 


mAmmuft auubu. ay is, r. Benson, o 

I-Second Imprest . o% 


London: IVM. HEINEMA.NN, 21, Bedford Street, W.0, 
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Price Is. 6(1., or cloih gi.l, gilt edges, 6s. Japan Peper Edition limited), 12e «d. net. 

THE ART ANNUAL FOR 1899 

(Mag tiu Christmas Number of the “Art Journal "). 

the lip* and work of 

PETER GRAHAM, R.A. 

With 3 Fu'l-Page separately-printed Plates-" Caledonia Stern and Wild,” “ Ribbed and Paled-in by 
Rocks Unscalable and Roaring Waters,” “ Sea-worn Rooks,” and over 60 other Illustrations. 


Cloth gilt, bevelled beards, gilt edges, 11s. 

TUB 

“ ART JOURNAL ” VOLUME for 1899. 

With nearly 600 Illustrations and 

13 PHlhlags Etchings, PhotoensvurM, No., after Eminent Article. 

LARGE PREMIUM RTCHINO FOR EACH PURCHASER OF THE “ART JOURNAL.” 

HELENA AND HERMIA. 

From “Midsummer Night’s Dream." 

After 

Sir E. J. POYNTER, 

President of the Royal Academy. 

Specially Painted for the " Art Journal." 

Each Purchaser of the Art Journal Volume for 1M9S is entitled to a large Etching aluut double the 
sise ot a page of the Graphic) . by W. HKYDEMANN, of the above subject, on roceipt by the Publishers of 
la, logetntr with Voucher inserted in Volume. 

Vouchor and Memittanes to bo sea t to Publishers bo fore Juno SO, 1900. 

THE BEST ARTICLES ON ART, THE BEST ART CRITICISMS OF THE LAST FIFTY YEARS 

IN ONE VOLUME. 

Cloth gilt, giit edges. Sis. The same sixe as the Yearly Volume of the Art Journal, but with doable 
the number of fall-page separately-printed Piatee. 

Tha Cream of the “Art Journal" for tho last Fifty Veers. 

FIFTY YEARS OF ART, 18494899. 

Being Art idea and Illustrations Selected from the Art Journal. Edited by D. CROAL THOMSON, 
Editor of the Art Journal. With nearly 600 Hlustra.ions and 21 Full Page Steel Engravings, Etchings, 
Photogravures, Ac. _ 

London: H. VIRTUE & COMPANY, Limited, 26, Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row, E.C. 

CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


THINGS I HAVE SEEN IN 

WAB Leaves from the Diary of a War Correspond¬ 
ent. By IRVINQ MONTAGU. With 16 Illustra¬ 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, fla. 

“ Most exciting Incidents . . . described wih 
sll the vivacity to be expected from an old campaigner 
fighting his battles sgsln.”— Bohn. 

THE SHIP: HSR STORY. By 

W. CLARK RUSSELL With 60 Illustrations by 
H. C. Repptngs Wright. Small 4to, cloth, gilt 
top, fie. 

“ Mr. Clerk Russell's fascinating sea stories have an 
equally fascinating supplement In this ‘Story of the 
Ship.’ 1 '— Spectator. 

BOHEMIAN PARIS OF TO-DAY. 

By W. C. MORROW With 10« Illustration* by 
B. CUCUKL Small 8vo, cloth, fie. 

“On the whole, Mr. Morrow will be found so com¬ 
petent a cicerone, that it will be the fault of his 
readers if they are not entertained. From the time 
be welcomes them in bis typical studio till tbey 
behold him sprinting for his life at the conclusion of a 
little adventure at Mootssartre, he doe* not gtve 
them a dull moment.’'—Poll Mall Gazette. 

LONDON SOUVENIRS: An 

Antiquary's Kota Book. By C. W. HECKE- 
THOEN. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, fis. 

“We know of no more delightful or faec'natirg 
hobby than collecting books dealing with Loudon 
and London life . . . Mr. Heckethorn Is s most 
agreeable companion, garrulous, bat never tiresome 
or dull."— Daily Chronicle. 


THREE-AN0-SIXPENNY NOVELS 

THE 81 REM'S WES. A Romance of London 
Society. By ANNIE TROMAS. 

A FLORIDA ENCHANTMENT. By A. CLAVER- 
INO GUNTER, Author of “Mr. Bernes.of New 
York.” 


SIX-SHILLING NOVEL'S. 

THE ORANGE OIRL. By 8ir 

WALTER BBiANT. FIFTH EDITION. Wlih 8 
Illustrations by Fred Pegrsm. 

“A bewitching creature, all smiles and Ucts.”— 
Daily Telegraph. 

“ * The Orange Girl' Is a delightful heroine . , . 
s most fascinating creature.”— Vanity Fair. 

“The story la admirable. This brilliant yonng girl 
begins life as a beauty of St. Giles's . . and might 

have ended as a beauty of St. James's . . . She is a 
delightful and charming creature.’’—Daily Chronicle. 

TERENCE. By B. M. Croker. 

With Six niast-atlons by Sidney Psget. 

“ There is much cleverness In the brightly-told tale. 
. . . ‘ Terence' is like the conversation of a good 
talker . . . »iosome, sparkling, and amnsing from 
ths verve and gaiety of the narrator. The Illustrations 
by Mr. Sidney Paget are pleasing, Atheiucum. 

MRS. DUNBAR’S SECRET- By 

ALAN ST. AUBYN, Author of ’’A Fellow of 
Trinity.” 

“ A well-told and Interesting ttory.”— Gentlewoman. 

A CRIMSON CRIME. By George 

HANVILLE FENN. Second Edition. 

AN ADVENTURESS. By L. T. 

MEADE. 

EUREKA. By Owen Hall, Author 

of “ The Track of a 8torm.’* 

UNDER FALSE PRETENCES. 

By ADELINE SERGEANT. Third Edition. 


THE WEB OF FATE. ByT. W. 

SPEIGHT, Author of “The Mysteriei of Heron 
Dyke." (Forming “ THE GENTLEMAN’S 
ANNUAL".) Demy8vo, Is. 

” There is plenty of incident, with some excellent 
cbaracter-drawlng. Mr. Kpetght has succeeded In oon- 
ooctlngs story that holds the reader's attention to the 
last page."— Literary World, 
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WALTER SCOTT’S 

LIST. 


THE CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE SERIES. 

Edited by HAVELOCK ELLIS. 

NEW VOLUMES. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, prioe fis. With Illustrations. 

THE HISTORY of the EUROPEAN 

FAUNA. By R. F. 8CHARFF, B.Sc., Pb.D., 
F.Z.S. 

Deals with the distribution of animals in Europe, 
anil the geological conditions which have effected 
ihafc distribution. The author endeavours to show 
the nature of ihe various migrations by which the 
different groups of animals have reached Europe, and 
especially Great Britain. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 0s. With about 200 
Illustrations. 

THE RACES of MAN: a Sketch 

of Ethnography and Anthropology. By J. 

DENIKER. 

This important volnme attempts to present a sum¬ 
mary of all the facts of anthropology in the light of 
the latest investigations. The first part of the t>ook 
describes tbe physical and psychic characteristics of 
man throughout the world and io every Btage of civi¬ 
lisation, while the last part discusses the races into 
which mankind may be divided. 


Crown 8vo, c’.oth, price fls. With Diagrams. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY of RELIGION. 

By Prof. 8TARBUCK, Stanford University, 

California. With an Introduction by Pro!. 

WILLIAM JAMES, of Harvard University. 

The author of this book deals for the first time in a 
scientific (though sympathetic) manner with the facts 
of religious life. He shows that conversion and the 
other stages of religious development may be brought 
into line with the biological facts of life. His work 
is founded on precise information derived from a 
large number of people, and is of special interest to 
teachers and ministers of religion. 


THE scon LIBRARY. 

NEW VOLUMES. 

Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt top, price Is. fid. 
per vol. 

WALTON’S LIVES. Edited, with 

an Introduction, by CHARLES HILL DICK. 


RENAN’S ANTICHRIST. Trans- 

lated, with an Introduction, by W. G. HUTCHI¬ 
SON, Translator of "The Life of Jesus” and 
" Poetry of the Celtic Raoes.’* 


TRE CANTERBURY POETS. 

Square 8vo, cut and uncut edges, Is. per vol. Also 
" Gravure ” Edition, in rich art linen binding, each 
volume with Portrait or other Frontispiece in 
Photogravure, 2s. per volume. 

NEW VOLUMES. 

NAVAL SONGS, and other SONGS 

and BALLADS of SEA LIFE. Selected, with an 
Introductory Note, by FRANK KINDER. 


Vol. I.—LYRICS and POEMS, with 

MAUD and IN MEMORIAM. By ALFRED 
LORD TENNYSON. With Biographical Intro- 
duction by ELIZABETH A. SHARP. 


Vol. II—THE PRINCESS, ENG¬ 
LISH idyls, LOCK8LEY HALL, and POEMS 
and LYRICS. By ALFRED LORD TENNYSON. 
With Introduction by ELIZABETH A. SHARI'. 


London : WALTER 800TT, Ltd., 
Paternoster Square, 


THE OOLDEN IDOL. By J. E. MUDDOCK. 

TALES OF TERROR. By DICK DONOVAN. 

London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, 8t. Marita’. Lane, W.C. 


Digitized by v^. ooQle 
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ELKIN MATHEWS’ LIST. | BYRE & SPOTTISWOODfi’S 

MEW GIFT BOOKS. 



•. • vpfliwjliy a poem of the whole forty is without ite note 
of metrical oharm, its memorable lime or stanza.” 

Dofly Chronicle. 

AM ALPHABET. With Rhymes and 

Pictures. By ALICE M. HORTON. Imperial i«mo, 
. . . . {Second Thousand. 

Few children's books are in auoh absolute sympathy with 
the simpleneeds of a child, The pictures are cleverly drawn 
without affecting decorative mannerisms, and they display not 
only a happy faculty for catching the unconscious grace and 
charm of children s attitudes but also great promise of the 
development of an Individ ualblaok and white style." 

4«*\S5 H , < f ton *»• unerring instInct M ]S?Se^bSII3ful 
~ fhd her child faces are very sweet and win- 

As for her quaint rhymes they are so eminently 
suitable for the little ones, that I may be permitted the indis- 
, ot t th »‘ Mr. Wilson Hallett, the wonderful 

child mimic, has secured a copy for use in his entertainment 
and among the children whom he understands so well." 


a .°°Py for use in his entertainment 
g the children whom he understands so well." 


Loinxur: BLKIN MATHEWS. Vigo Street, W. 

MOWBRAY’S LIST. 

—~— -1 1 , * * ■ — 

Haw and Important Work. 

The Ceremonial of the English Church. 

Br «>« Her VERNON STALEY. “ Author of • The 
CethoUc Religion." 264 pp. Cloth boude, a. net. 
CONTENTS. 

JSSS-.-rffiSF. KOKAL PRINCIPLES OP REU- 
GIOD8 CEREMONIAL: — 1 . Introduction, a. The Object 
°f Oerraonial. 3. The Relation of Ceremonial to Doctrine 
t The Relation of Ceremonial to Devotion and Conduct. 
nZiSZJS OOND.-THE REGULATION OF ENGLISH 
CEREMONIAL >— I. and 2. The Principles of English Cere¬ 
monial. S. Modification of Ancient Usage*. A The Oraa- 
Rubric 4. The Canons of the English Church. 

AN “ CEREMONIES OF 
CHURCH Ornaments of the Church in 
• JifJL* 8, I®? u 52 ?! to* Minister! in detail, j. Ceremonies 
aim Gestures in detail. 

f.u h «.ES bli # her !i h® 1 ^® ““t; this work will supply the long, 
felt need of a simple vet scholarly treatise, describing and 
explaining the ceremonial usages of the English Church. The 
appeal throughout is to authoritativeEnglish sources. 

Father Damien: and other Verses. Bv 

nit' whii^ G. CAMPBELL. With a Preface by the Most 
ot Ann ‘* h ' F “ p - 

The. Children's Morning Text Book 

B^ed «Dd Alrmuged b 7 C. M. K. and E, 8. L. With Fifteei 
Fta. helf-twie IlljetmUom of Sacred SuhieoU. Printed 
in red .nd bleok Super Rojal. lino, CLoth boerde, at net. 
Cheap Edition, la «d. net 

. Httle book will form a very useful and 

appropriate gift for children. A text with a verse or verses are 

S3 & the’nioTttbie “ d “ 

A .Manusl of Church Decoration and 

Winreh S.mboliem. B. the Her. ERNEST GELBART, 
M.A., Reotor of Little flraxted, Essex. Imp. 8vo, 224 pp. 
Cloth boards, 10a 8d. net. 

d*™** 00 ® ® nd ®dvioe to those who desire to 
deck the Church at various seasons; and also, the explanation 
“d'dinorT of Christian Symbol, end Eenblemn Witt up- 
wards of 600 Illustrations by the author. 

Thoughts on the Gospels. For the 

8““Wr**P< 1 HeljrDnieof IheOhrifUMi Ye»r. B r ETHEL 
Ri)MANES. Author of • Tho Life end Letter, of George 
John Ronunn.' “The Hallowing of Sorrow,- “Thought. 
™ ‘ke Co lent, for tho Tilnlt j Seeeon.- Demjr lsmo, 118 
» Cloth limp, la. net.; Cloth hoard,, I«. «d. not. 

Short Md eery pimpio mediUtiona for all the 8linden and 
Holy Days of the Christian year. Intended for those whom, 
for want of time or training, more elaborate books of modita- 
tioua are not helpful- 

A View of the Atonement. By the 

Rev. J. T. HUTCHE80N. D D., Presbyter, Western Texas, 
"Hh Introduction by the Rev. George B. Steven* 
Ph.D., D.D., Professor of Systematic Theology in Yale 
University. Crown 8vo, 214 pp. Cloth boards, 4a 

A. B. MOWBRAY St GO., Church Publishers, Oxford, 
044o, Parringdon Street, London, B.C. 


A NEW PRACTICAL WORK ON EGYPT. 
Foolscap 4to, 7s. 0d. net. 

PYRAMIDS and PROGRESS 

By JOHN WARD, F.S.A. 

(With an Introduction by the Rev. Prof. SAYCB, D.D.) 
Dedicated by desire to Visoount Cromer. 

A Popular Account of Egypt, Ancient and Modern 
illustrated by 390 Illustrations and a Coloured Frontis 
piece of Roval Scarabs, with the fullest account yei 
published of the Great Nile Reservoirs now in pro 
if re 88 at Assouan and A ssiout, illustrated by photo 
graphs, maps, and plans. A permanent Handbook to 
the Touiist, with Historical Notes. 

EXTRACT from Professor 8AYCE*8 INTRO¬ 
DUCTION : 

“ Mr. Ward has lived with the natives, and travelled 
in native boats; he has visited tombs and temples iai 
away from the tour st's track, and he has gone for hii 
information to the best authorities. His collection ol 
historical ararabs is one of the best." 

Her Majesty the Queen has been graciously pleased 
to accept a copy. 

Crown 4to, 380 pages, 15s. 

Over 330 Illustrations (30 Coloured Plates). 

LIGHT FROM THE EAST i 

OK, 

The Witness of the Monuments. 

By Rev. 0. J. BALL, M.A., 

The Eminent Scholar and Orientalist. 
Professor SAYCE, LL.D., writes : 

" Nothing like it has ever been published. All tL 
appliances of modern science have bee a used to mak 
the accurate and beautifully executed illustrations n 
perfect as possible. It is not so long ago sinoe sucl. 
a work, with its sumptuous print and paper, wouh 
have oost, not 15s., but £16." 

"A beautifully got-up collection of illustrations fro a. 
all the principal monuments, inscriptions, Ac., that 
throw light upon the Bible, with short descriptive 
letterpress."— The Times. 

" Up to date. It consists of transcripts and docu¬ 
ments, and not of the compiler’s opinion of them." 

Church Times. 

" A museum in petto."— Pall Mall Gazette. 

"The most complete and valuable work THffierto 
published on so interesting and important a subject." 

The Morning PoeL r* 
" As complete a collection as could have been got 
together .A then cbum. 

"One of the best selling books."— The Bookman. 

Second Edition, Illustrated. 

Small 4to, cloth, gilt edges (820 pages, 3 Maps, and 28 
Full-page Coloured Dlustrations), 21 b. 

Also in Three Volumes, 7s. 0d. each (sold separately) 
viz., Part I —The Monarchy Established ; Part 11. 
—The Divided Kingdom; Part III.—The Kingdom 
of Judah. 

The HEBREW MONARCHY: 

Its History and Purpose. 

Being 

THE BIBLE TEXT, 
including 

EXTRACTS from the PROPHETICAL BOOKS, 
arranged with 

A HARMONY of the PARALLEL NARRATIVES 
and a COMMENTARY. 

By ANDREW WOOD, M.A., 

Trinity College, Cambridge, Rector of Great Ponton, 
Lines., Diocoe&n Inspector of Schools. 
EXTRACTS from Dr. PAYNE SMITH’S INTRO¬ 
DUCTION: 

“ The object of this important Commentary is 
unique. It is to exhibit the History of the Hebrew 
Monarchy in a connected narrative, with everything 
necessary for its elucidation. Thus it . . . ends 
with those portions of the prophetic books which throw 
light upon the purpose of the Hebrew Monarchy, the 
reasons of its fall, and its survival in that which was 
ever the true reason of its existence—the spiritual 
reign of David’s Son . . . and under the veil of 
an earthly kingdom they reveal to us the nature of 
the true Kingdom of God. ..." 

The BiBhop of Durham (Dr. Weetcott): "A very 
solid and valuable help to the study of the history of 
Israel, admirable in plan and execution." 

The late Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone: "I am 
delighted with it.” 

Illustrated Prospectus and Pries Lists post free of 

EYRE and SPOTTI3WOODE, 

Her Majesty’s Printers. 

LONDON: GREAT NEW 8T„ FLEET ST., E.C. 
Retail of all Booksellers. 


W. THACKER & CO ’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


ifor ready at the Libraries and Booksellers * in 
Town and Country. 

EDITION DE LUXE OF THE WORKS OF 

WHYTE-MELVILLE. 

Illustrated by HUGH THOM80N, (J. II. JALLVND. 
1 ’I)M UND CALDWELL. O. E. BROCK. BERNARD 
•ARTRIDGK, and othere Edit'd by the Right H rn. Sir 
(ERBERT MAXWELu, Bart, M.P. 

Demy 8vo, handsomely bound, with gilt topi. Printed from 
>ew type. on hAnd-raadedeakle-edged'paper. apec’ally mads f >r 
hia Edition. Price, Vol* I.-XII1., £6 Ida «d. 

*• Each volume contains a Coloured Frontispiece on Japanese 
Vellum, and other Illustrations 

I.—Biding W ©collection*. Illustrated by HUGH 
THOMSON. 


II. — Xaterfelto. Illustrated by G. H. JALLAND. 

III. —Unole John. Illustrated by E. CALDWELL and 

H. M. BROCK. 

IV. — Market Harboronwh. Illustrated by HUGH 

THOMSON and FINCH MASON. 

V.— Contraband. Illustrated by BERNARD PART¬ 
RIDGE. 

VI. -M. or N. Illustrated by C. E. BROCK. 

VII. -THlmry-Ho.Oo. Illustrated by E. CALDWELL. 

VIII. — Songs and Verses, and Bones and X. Illua- 

tratedby H. M. BROCK. 

IX.— Bl&ok, bnt Comely. Illustrated by H. M. BROCK 
X.— The Brooks of Bridlemere. Illustrated by 
FREE ROE. 

XI. — The White Hose.— Illustrated by H. BIRD. 

XII. — Boy's Wife. Illustrated by CECIL ALDEN 

XIII. -Satanella. Illustrated by 0. H. JALLAND. 


THE IMPERIAL RUSSIAN NAVY. By 

VRED. T. JAMB. Author of “All the World’s Fighting 
Ship*,” Ac. 'Mth lflO Illustrations from Sketches and 
Drawings by the Author and from Photograph* Royal 
8vo, doth gilt, 30* net. I Nearly Ready. 

k SUMMER IN HIGH ASIA A Summer 

Ramble through Bulistan and Ladakh. By Captain F. E. 8. 
ADAIR (late Rifle Brigade), Author of “ Snort in Ladakh." 
With a chapter on Central Asian Trade by Captain 8. H. 
GODFREY, late Joint-Commissioner at Leh. Illustrated 
faom Photographs and Drawings, and a Map of the Route. 
Medium 8vo, cloth extra, 12* 8d. net. 


BULLET & SHOT IN INDIAN FOREST, 

PL XIN, AND HILL. By C. E. M. RUSSELL, M.R.A.C., 
late Senior Deputy Conservator of Forests, Mysore Servioe. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 10* 6d. [Nearly Ready. 


THE CARLSBAD TREATMENT, and How 

tn Carry it out Anywhere. By LOUIS TARLETON 
YOUNG, M D. Crown 8ro, cloth, fl* 


WITH SAMPSON THROUGH THE WAR. 

By W. A. M. GOODE. An Aocount of the Naval Opera¬ 
tions during the Spanish War of 1898. With Chapters 
specially contributed by Rear-Admiral 8AMPSON.Ciptain 
iC D. EVANS, and Commander C. C. T"DD. With Por¬ 
traits of Naval Officers, Illustrations and Map* Demy 
8vo» cloth, 10* 6d. 


THE CONGO STATE; or. The Growth 

of Civilisation in Central Africa. By D. C. BOOLGER, 
Author of ‘ Chinese Gordon," “History of China," <lc 
With 60 Illustrations and Maps. Medium 8vo, 16* 


THE SNAFFLE PAPERS. By “Snaffle,” 

Author of “Gun, Rifle, and Hound," Ac. Illustrated by 
Harry Dixon. Large crown 8vo, 10s. fld. 


HUNTING REMINISCENCES. By Alfred 

E. PEASE, M.P., Author of the “Cleveland Hounds," ko. 
With Illustrations by the late Sir Frank Lockwood. 
Cuthbcrt Bradley, Ao. Crown 8vo, 6 * 

▲Iso EDITION DE LUXE, with Coloured Frontispiece, 
21* net. 


THE TORPEDO IN PEACE AND WAR. 

By FRED. T. JANE. Author of “Blake of the ’Rattle- 
Knake.’" “ All the W orld's Fighting Ships," the Jane Naval 
War Game, 4c. With about 60 Full-page and smaller 
Illustration* Oblong folio, cloth gilt, 10* 0d. 


THE HISTORY OF CHINA. By D. C. 

BOULGER, Author of "The Congo State," “Chinese 
Gordon." Ac. Illustrated with New Portraits and Map. 
Two Vols., au. 

London: W. THACKER & CO. 

2 , Creed Lane, E.C 
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WORKS BY PRINCIPAL CAIRD. 

THIS DAY.—Post Bvo, * vole., with new Portrait, Its. net. 

THE FUNDAMENTAL IDEAS OF 
CHRISTIANITY. 

Being the Gifford Lectures on Natural Theology delivered to the University 
of Glasgow in Sessions 1801-3 and 1885-8. 

By JOHN OAIBD, DJX, LL.D„ 

Late Principal and Yioe-Ohancellor of the University of Glasgow. 

With a Hemoir by EDWARD CAIRD, D.C.L.. LL.D., Waster of Balliol. 


FOURTH THOUSAND.- Post 8vo, 8s. net, with a Portrait. 

UNIVERSITY SERMONS Preached before the 

University of Glasgow. 

*• The Master of Ballin' has been well advised in editing this volume of his 
brother’s Uuiversi y 8erinons t and we hasten to tender him our grateful thanks 
for his work. The sermons are of exceptional merit, and deserve a place on 
our shelves by the side of the University sermons of Mosley and a few other 
real leaders of thought. They deaerve to be read not once only, but many 
times, for there is far more in them than can be grasped at a single reading.’* 

Guardian . 

“ A better example of preaching it would be difficult to discover or invent.’* 

Spectator. 


THIRD THOUSAND. Post 8vo, 394 pp. f ft*, net. 

UNIVERSITY ADDRESSES on SUBJECTS of 

ACADEMIC STUDY. 


"The s dtl re sees give evidence at every turn of courage or conviction and 
luminous undent andmg of the trend of thought in the present age."— Speaker. 

"The ntteranoes of a mind of a very high and rare order on themes of 
perernial interest to all students of literature, science, art, and religion." 

Spectator* 


NEW EDITION, SIXTH THOUSAND.—1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 

AN INTRODUCTION to the PHILOSOPHY of 

RELIGION. __ 


JAMES MAOLEHOS E A SONS, Glaegow, 

Publishers to tko University. 

London and New York: MACMILLAN A 00., Limited. 


THE DAINTY “BIBELOTS.” 

Amk your Bookseller to thou them. SOO « volume 
and you will Buy it. 

None*.—If yon have any difficulty in seeing a volume, send ns postcard 
and we will send any volume on approval. 

Pall Mall Gazette .—'“ The dain¬ 
tiest books of the season." 


THE BIBELOTS. 


A Series of Reprints for the 
Book-lover. 

Edited by J. POTTBR-BRISCOB, 

Chief Librarian of Nottingham 
Public Library. 


THE BIBELOTS. 


Size 6 in. by 2f in. About 160 pp. 
Portrait and Illustrations. 
Bound in leather. 

Price 2s. 6d. net each ; or 3 vola., in 
leather case, 10s. Od. net. 
Vellum Edition (limited to 60 copies), 
10s. 6d. net. 


THE BIBELOTS. 


The following are now ready :— 

Vol. L — COLERIDGE'# TABLE- 
TALK. 

Vol. II. — HERRIOK’E WOMEN, 
LOVE, and FLO WERE. 
Vol. III.— LEIQH HUNT’S TH1 
WORLD of NOOKS. 
Vol. IV.-OAV’S TRIVIA and 
OTHER POEMS. 

[/»the pro:. 

Vol. V.-MAROUS AURELIUS’ 
MEDITATIONS. 

Vol. VI.— KEATS’ POEMS. 


Daily Telegraph .—“ One of the 

E rattiest sets of book’ete which 
ave recently exhibited the taste 
and skill of modem publishers.” 

Spectator “ We have nothing 
but oommendation for the series.” 

Punch.—" These daintily hound 
volumes, a library in themselves 
1 precious to the lover of hooks.” 
Queen. — “ Mast oongratalate 
them on the delightful get-up of 
the series.” 

Literature .-“We have seldom 
seen sny handy reprint so clearly 
printed, on snch excellent paper, 
and so well fitted to stand rough 
wear.” 

Daily Sews .—” Among the dain¬ 
tiest little volumes on the book 
market.” 

Birmingham Poet.—" The little 
hook is indeed a treasure." 

Olobe.—“ The binding, type, and 
paper are irreproachable.” 

Baokuller.—" The attractions of 
the seriee only seem the greater the 
more we see of them.” 

Bt. Jameps.—" Exquisite little 
Bibelots.” 

Westminster Oaeette .—" One of 
the prettiest little books on the 
market.” 

Scotsman .—“ Most weloome to all 
who admire a pretty book.” 

Church Times.—" Moat captivate 
every book-lover." 

Ladus' Fistd.—" The acme of 


THE BIBELOTS. 


perfection. 


London: GAY A BIBD, 22, Bedford Stnet-, Strand, W.O. 


THE NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OR “ADMIRALS ALL.” 

STORIES FROM FROISSART. 


I BLAOKIE & SON’S 

PUBLICATIONS. 


BY 

HENRY NEWBOLT. 

Illustrated by Gordon Browne. Printed on an perdue paper, doth boards, gilt top, 6 a. 

•* With profuse and beautiful illustrations bv Mr. Gordon Browne, who is evidently in his element 
here. Mr. Newbolt’s version is very good indeed/*— Hie World . 

" No better book oould be chosen to teach a boy sorpe of the noblest years in our * rough and tumble 
island story,* and it oould hardly have been presented in a better form.”— St. James'8 Gazette. 


A THRILLING ROMANCE BY A NEW WRITER. 

I LIVED AS I LISTED. 

BY 

ALFRED L. MAITLAND. 

With Elehed Title and Frontispiece from a design by A. G. Walker. Crown 8vo, doth 

boards, 63 . 

“ Mr. Maitland looks upon his story as a 1 frail cockieboat of a romance.’ It is nothing of the kind. 
It is an uncommonly strong romance. It is admirable."—Scotsman. 


The BOYHOOD of a NATURALIST 

By FRED. SMITH. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top, 3s. 6d. _ 


VICTORIAN NOVELISTS. By 

JAMBS OLIPHANT, M.A. (Victorian Era 
Series.) Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 0d. 


BRITISH FOREIGN MISSIONS. 

By the Rev. WARDLAW THOMPSON and Rev. 
A. N. JOHNSON, M.A. (Victorian Era Scries.) 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

TENNYSON: a Critical Study. By 

STEPHEN GWYNN, B.A. (Victorian Era 
Series.) Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 8d. 

PaU Mall Gazette says: "The best critical study 
of Tennyson that has been given to the public.** 

BRITISH COLONIES; their Growth 

and Administration. By the Eev. W. P. GRES- 
WELL, M.A., Anthor of "Africa South of the 
Zambesi/’ (Victorian Era Series.) Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. 0d. 

The volnme contains an interesting aooount of our 
African Colonies, 1837-1897. 


BY THE POPULAR AUTHOR OF “THREE GIRLS IN A FLAT,” 

“A HAUNTED TOWN,” Ao. 

MARGET AT THE MANSE. 


BY 


ETHEL F. HEDDLE. 


With Illustrations and Cover designed by Gordon Browne. Crown 8 vo, doth boards, 6 «. 


London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., 

8 , Paternoster Buildings, E.C., and 44, Victoria Street, S.W. 


, A BRIEF SURVEY of BRITISH 

I HISTORY. By G. TOWNSEND WARNER, 
M.A., sometime Fellow of Jesus College, Cam¬ 
bridge, Assistant Master at Harrow. With Tables, 
Summaries, Maps, Notes, Ac. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
Is. 6d. _ 

I ENGLISH SATIRES. FromLang- 

land to Lowell. By OLIPHANT -SMKATON, 
M.A. (The. Warwick Library of English Litera¬ 
ture.) Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Literature says: “ Mr. Smeaton’s book is scholarly 
and has all the attractions of its kind. The student 
who likes to be carried swiftly from century to oen- 
tury, from one old friend to another, will find here 
what he wants.*’ _ 


London : BLACKIE & SON, Limithd, 
Old Bailey. 
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Stertllng InnoYatlon In Religions Magazines 

THE 

Sunday 

Strand. 

120 Pages. 200IIlustrations. 

SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 

First Number ready about 15tb Dee- 


Messrs. GEORGE NEWNE8, Limited, hare decided to 
produce a religious monthly that shall be. at any rate, equal to 
any other sixpenny magazine ever published. 

Arrangements hare already been made of an extended and 
veil-matured oharacter, reaching far into ereiy quarter of the 
religious world. They cannot undertake to make at this time 
anything like a complete or specific announcement. 1 he 
following, however, will suflioe to indioate the high quality and 
wide ranc® which the magazine will ooutain. 

‘THE LIFE OF JESUS CHRIST . 1 

By IAN MACLAREN, 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST. 


In demy 8vo, bound In bndkr»m, end printed on good 
paper, with broad margin for Note*, 
price £1 7s. «d. net. 

KOW READY. THE NEW (THIRTEENTH) 
VOLUME FOR 1800. 

Book Prices Current. 

Being a Record of the Prices at wLlch Books hare 
been Sold st Auction, the Titles and Descriptions 
in Pull, the Cataloflruo Numbers, the Names of the 
Purchasers, and Special Notes containing the 
Prices for the 8eason 1899. 

The New Volume contains an Introduction in which 
is recorded the Characteristics of the Sales of 1890. 
It also famishes a forecast of the t&bte of collectors, 
and of the prices of the future. 


LIBRARY EDITION OP AUGUSTINE 
BIRRELL’S WORKS. 

In 2 vo’s., crown 8vo, tastefully printed, and bound 
in cloth, price 12s. 

COLLECT ED E88AY8. By 

AUGU8TINE BIRRELL. 

Vol. I. contains: OBITER DICTA. Series I. 

OBITER DICTA. Series II. 

Vol. n. contains; MEN, WOMEN, and BOOKS. 
RES JUDICATJ5. 


Author of “The Mind of the Master,” “ Beside the 
Bonnie Brier Bath," Ac. 

“The Life of Jesus Christ," by the Rev. Dr. Walton (better 
known at lau Maclaren) it a work tbit will in itself command 
immense attention. For several years Dr. Watson has been 
meditating and forming this the greatest work of hi* life, ami 
at last presents It through the medium of “THE SUNDAY 
STRAND" to the religious public of Great Britain. Dr. 
Watson has not followed the metho Is of any other writer upon 
this subject, but has with reverent tons treated it with All the 
freshness of bis vivid insight into the tenderest ami more 
pathetic sides of the oharacter of the Master, rather than with 
dry. scholarly exposition of the text. The illustrations are l»y 
Mr. Corwin Linson, one of the greatest religious artists. Thu 
artist has been compared favourably with even Tissot, and 
spent two years in Palestine preparing the illustrations. A fter 
the fullest and most patient study, he has produced 2 X) piint- 
ings and drawings representing the chief scenes and episodes in 
the Life of Christ. In the value and inteiest of the text aud 
the variety and fineness of the illustrations, this will be an 
extraordinary serial. 


SIR WALTER BESANT 

has written specially for this Magazine a 8erial Story depict¬ 
ing the extraordinary hold which the spirit of gamming can 
obt tin over the heart and mind of an otherwise food man. This 
story will he of exceeding interest, and for pathos and dramatic 
episode is perhaps one of the best serials this well-known author 
has ever written. 

1 DORE’S PICTURES. 

An Illustrated Article, reproducing all the famous Pictures of 
Gustave Dor#. 

A SACRED SONG, 

By A. H. Beb a cmd, entitled “ An Angel’s Pinions.” almost if 
not quite equal to his famous song “ Daddie." 


An Illustrated Interview with 
Ian Maclaren. 

By Mr. HARRY HOW. 

With Pictures specially taken for The Sunday Strand. 


Has Dr- Parker become a Spiritualist ? 

Tbe Bight Hon. Joseph Chamberlain as 
a Sunday-School Teacher. 

What has come out of the “ Darkest 
England Scheme”? 

How Dr. Barnardo Finds his Babies- 

Full of pathos and touching pictures. 

Six or Seven Stories by the great Story-write* of 
the day— Meadon Hill, Robert Halifax, 
Patt Ridg«, I. M. Jameson, A. E. 
Cooper, aud others. 

A Christmas Story: 

A TRIP to SANTA KLAUS-LAND. 

Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE. 

No money will be spared to make “ The Sunday 
Strand ” the finest and brightest Religious 
Magazine possible to be produced for Sixpence. 


7 to 12, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C* 


The two volumes are tastefully printed in large 
type , to supply the need qf a library edition. 

“Mr. Angnsline Birrell is always good company. 
Unlike some living writers who might be named, he 
is always himself, and the self is so sane, so shrewd, 
so vivacious, that this fidelity to it suffices to make 
his books delightful .”—Daily Chronicle. 


In crown 4to, tastefully printed and bound. 
Illustrated, prioe 21s. net. 

NOOKS and CORNERS o! 

8HR0P8HIR E. An Artist's sketching rambles 
and researches in the couDty. Very fnlly illus¬ 
trated with original drawings. By H. THORN¬ 
HILL T1MMIN8, F R G.8., Author of “Nook* 
and Corners of Herefordshire ” and “ Nooks and 
Corners of Pembrokeshire.” 


In crown 4to, cloth, illustrated, price 3s. 6d. 

A D0ME8T/C MENAGERIE. 

Translated from the French of THEOPHILE 
GAUTIER. Illustrated by Mrs. William Chance. 
With an Introduction by Mr. H. 8TRACHEY. 

Contents— Early Days—The White Dynasty—The 
Black Dynasty — Concerning Dogs, Chameleons, 
Lizards, aud Magpies—Horses. 


NEW NOVELS 

In crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

CHARLE8 WAVENOON, and 

Cthert. By CARYL J. BLUNT. 

“ It is obviously earnest, and is interesting enough 
to hold the reader throughout.”— Churchwoman. 

“This story shows considerable literary ability. 
The author has collected an interesting assembly of 
characters, and the tale is developed on original 
lines .”—Glasgow Hi raid. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, price 0s. 

MALCOLM R088 : a Roma nor. 

By ALEXANDER CRAIB, F 8.A., Author of 
“America and the Americans,” <kc. 

“The ske’ches of Scottish character are deftly 
drawn, often brimful of quaint humour, always true 
in spirit, and always entertaining reading.” 

Perthshire Advertiser. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, price 0s. 

LOAVES and FISHES. By 

BESSIE REYNOLDS. 

“It is agreeably written, and some of the cha¬ 
racters are well drawn .”—Daily Free Press. 

“The Btory is exctedingly attractive, not only on 
account of its literary worth and interest, but because 
of the high-toned Christian atmosphere which per¬ 
vades the book.”— Dundee Advertiser . 

I 

ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row 
London, E C. 


JOHN O. NIMMO’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


INTERESTING frEW WORK ON PALESTINE. 

In 1 vol.. demy fivo, cloth, gilt t<tp. With lfi nittstfaiitm* repro* 
duced in Colours, in Farsi mil* of the Original Oil Painting* 
by the author, MH. dd. net. 

TWO TEABS in PALESTINE and STBIA. 

By MARGARET THOMAS, .nthof of "A Samp- 
through Spain and Tangier." 

Dadd Chronicle: “This is an admirable bwV, throughout 
fresh, read Able, and picturesque. and giving information in a 
pleasant hast way; neither lacking in hutnout nor in reveren a. 

_Tbe illustrations are excellent, both in oolourand in choice 

of subjects. Altogether the book is dne ttyat dt serves a wide 
circulation. The author is to be oongratdlated cm a giees of 
work which is as sound as it is unpretentious." 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. F. A. GA8QUET, D.D.. O.8.B. 
IMPORTANT TO STUDENTS OF THE REFORMATION 
PERIOD. 

Ini vol, demy Svo. doth, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 

THE EVE of the BEFOBMATION: Studies 

in the Religious Life end Thought of the English People 
In the Period preceding the Rejection of the Roman Juris¬ 
diction by Henry VIII. 

Catholic Timet: “ A work whioh may he described as a 
neoessary companion to 4 Henry VIIL and the English 
Monasteries/ The ' Eve of the Reformation' is, in its way. as 
important as his epoch-making book on monastic life in Refor¬ 
mation days, and it will, we feel sore, be read eagerly by the 
pe-ple as well as by students of history.” 


AN ARTIST IN SPAIN 

In l vol.. super-royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top, with Photogravure 
Portrait, after the painting by Jan Veth, and SB Illustrations, 
12 s. 6d. net. 

SPAIN: the Story of a Journey. By 

JOZEF ISRAELS. With a Portrait in Photogravure, and 
99 Reproductions of drawing* by the an hor. Translated 
from the Dutch by ALEXANDER TEIXEIRA DE 
MATTOS. 

Note —The author and illustrator of this book has long been 
acknowledg'd the moet popular painter of the day, in thta the 
best sense, that bis work claims the admiration not only of tbe 
critics, the collectors, and the dilettanti, hot also of those un¬ 
cultured people who, understanding nothing of painting, 
having no care for artist!city or virtuosity, cannot fall to be 
penetrated by the poetry that fills each of the veteran*g 
canvases. 


CHEAPER EDITION, in 2 vol*.. *xtra crown gvo, doth, gilt 
top. with Portrait and 32 Illustrations, 19s. net. 

THE REMINISCENCES and RECOLLEC- 

TIONS OF CAPTAIN ORONOW: Being Anecdotes of the 
Camp. Court, Clubs, and Society, 1810-1800. With Portrait 
and 32 Illustrations from Contemporary Bouroee by 
JOSEPH GREGO. 


In 1 vol.. demy Svo, cloth, gilt top. with 0 Photogravure 
Portraits and 80 other Illustrations from Contemporary 
Sources, 7a 6d. net. 

WORDS on WELLINGTON. The Duke— 

Waterloo—The BalL By 8IR WILLIAM FRASER, Bart., 
M.A., Christ Church, Oxford. 

Daily Nt*c >; 44 Tbe time has clearly come for a new edition 
of‘Words on Wellington/that interesting store of anecdotes 
about the conqutror of Waterloo, which nas now been before 
the world for some ten yeara Mr. Nimmo has supplied the 
want in this handsomely-printed volume, which i* enriched hy 
photogravure portraits and numerous other iUuotratl-ai*, 
derived from Mr. Joseph Grego’s ample store of old printa** 


NEW VOLUME of the NEW ILLUSTRATED LARGE-TYPE 
EDITION of WORKS by the AUTHOR of 4 MARY POWELL. 


In crown 8vo, with 10 Illustrations hy JOHN JELLICOE, prioe 
6a. cloth elegant, gilt top, uniform with preoediog vola—via., 
“The Household^ of Sir Thoa More, 44 The Maiden and 
Married Life of Mary Powell (afterwards Misti ess 
Milton V* Ac., Ac. 


The COLLOQUIES of EDWABD OSBOBNE 

Citizen and Cloth-Worker of London. 


NEW VOLUME of POEMS by VIOLET FANE. 

1 vol., small 4to. bound in half-calf, gilt top; 200 Copies printed 
for England and America on Arnold’s hand-ma ’o Pajw. each 
numbered, type distributed, 10s. 8d. net; uniform with 
previous volumes by the same Author—vis , 44 Poem*," and 
Under Cross and Cresoent" 

BETWIXT TWO SEAS. Poems and 

Ballads. Written at Constantinople and Therrpia. By 
VIOLErFANE. 


CHEAP ILLUSTRATED EDITION, now completed in 24 
Volumes, crown 8vo, tastefully hound in green cloth. gi*t, in 
which binding any of the Novels may be bought separately 
:t*. 6d. each; also in special cloth binding, flat backs, gilt 
tops, supplied in Bets only of 24 Volumes, price £4 4*. 


THE LARGE-TYPE BORDER EDITION of 

the WAVERLEY NOVELS. Edited, with Introductory 
Essays and Notes to each Novel (supplementing those »f 
the Authors), by ANDREW LANG. With 2SJ Original 
Illustrations from Drawings and Paintings sp.cially 
executed hy eminent artists. 


This is generally conceded to be the best Edition of the 
“ Wavcrley Novel*." not only as regards editing and illustra¬ 
tions, but also in point of type, printing and paper, and is 
complete in 24 Volumes instead of 29 as in other Editions. 


London : JOHN P. NIMMO, 
14,iKing William Street, Strand. 
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Messrs. Nelson’s New Books. 

V COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED LIST, POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Nov&l* on Extmm Thin India Paper, | 

THE NEW CENTURY LIBRARY 

OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 

Printed on Nelson’* Extra Thin “Royal” India Paper. 

SUITABLE ALIKE FOB 

LIBRARY. KNAPSACK , OR RAILWAY. 

THE MOST READABLE, THE MOST HANDY, THE MOST COMPACT 

POCKET VOLUMES EVES TU BUSHED. LONG PEIME B TV PE. 

EACH NOVEL COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 

Art binding, cloth extra, gilt top, 2s. net. 

In limp leather, with Photcgravore Frontispiece, 2s. 6d. net; leather board*, 8s. net. 

ISSUBO IN MONTHLY VOL*. 

THE NEW CENTURY DICKENS. 

1 . The Piokwlek Paper*. [neatly. 1 3 . Oliver Twist and Sketch** by Box. 

2. Nicholas Nloklaby. [Ready. I 4 . Old Ourioslty Shop. [Nov. 

5. Martin Ohuaziewit. [Dee. 

THE NEW CENTURY THACKERAY. 

1. Vanity Fair. [Ready. | 2. Pendennls. [Nov. | s. Th* Newcomes [Dec- 

Other Volume* will follow immediately . 

*.* Though of 10 email and convenient a eize (4] by 6} Inches, and but half an Inch 
thick), theee Volume* are printed from Iiong Primer Type, the luge size generally need for Library 
Edit! me of Standard Fiotion. 

The Workt of Scott and other Standard Authort wUl follow in due oourte. 

FULL PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 


THE . . 

NEW CENTURY 
LIBRARY. 

A FEW PBESS NOTICES. 

11 Will he a ditti ct hoi-n to 
readert, and will to a largo extent 
tuoertede the more bulky editiont 
now in vie. In fact, M-ttrt. Nelton 
hare der.ited a v.ott excellent plan 
for meeting the want* of the public." 

Athbnaeum. 

“A perfect marvel of condonation 
into a tmall *ize, without the tacrijice 
of a tingle advantage .” 

Weekly Dispatch. 

“ It it impottib.'e to conceive of 
anything better." — New Aqs. 

“ It a miracle of value." 

Weekly Times and Echo. 

“ Really wonderjul edition.’’ 

Yarmouth Advertises. 

“ Admirably adapted for com¬ 
fortable reading .”— LlTEBATUBE. 

“ Delightful teriet." 

Cbuhch Bells. 

“ Mark* an important derehpment 
in JEnglith literature." — CHRISTIAN, 
j U A marvel alike o f beauty and 
' cheapnetn." — Brighton Guardian. 


TWELVE PIONEER MISSIONARIES. By George 

SMITH, CIS., LL.D., F.B.G.8., F.R.S.S. With Portrait*. DemySvo, 
oloih extra, 7a. 6d. 

JESUS, the CARPENTER of NAZARETH. By 

ROBERT BIRD. A New Illustrated Edition of this popular book. With 
136 Illustrations by the leading Bible Artists. Royal 4to, Us. 

THE MAKING of EUROPE: a Series of Historical 

Sketches. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ?s. 6d. 

THE COURTEOUS KNIGHT, and other Tales from 

Bpenar and Malory. By E. EDWARD80N. Edition d* Luxe , on 
antique paper. Illustrated by Robert Hope. Crown 8vo, clo^h extra, 

THE HEIR of HASCOMBE HALL. New Historical 

Tale by E. EVERETT-GRERN, Author of " French and English,’* Ac., 
Ac. Illustrated by Ernest Prater. Crown 8vo, bevelled boards, cloth 
extra, gilt top, fie. 

A CAPTAIN of IRREGULARS: a Stirring: Tale of 

War »nd Adventure in Chili. By HERBERT HAYENS, Author of -In 
tbe Grip of the Spaniards," Ac.. Ac. Illustrated by Sidney Paget. 
Crown 8vo, bevelled boards, cloth extra, gilt top, fis. 

A DAUGHTER of FRANCE. By Eliza F. Pollard. 

Illustrated by W. Rainey, R.I. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, fis. 

A VANISHED NATION. By Herbert Hayens. 

Ulust.ated by W. B. Wollen, R.I. Crown 8vo, bevelled boards, cloth 
extra, gilt top, 5s. 

TREFOIL: the Story of a Girls’ Society. By 

MARGARET P. MACDONALD. Illustrated by W. H. Margetson. Post 
8 vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

MOBSLEY’S MOHICANS; a Tale of Two Terms. 

Bv HAROLD AVERY, Author of "The Triple Alliance," Ac., Ac. 
Illustrated by J. H. Bacon. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 0d. 

PRISCILLA : a Story for Girls. By E. Everett- 

GREKW and H. LOUISE BEDFORD. Illustrated by J. H. Bacon. 
Crown svo, cloth extra. 3s. 6d. 


THE FELLOW WHO WON: a Tale of School Life. 

By ANDREW HOME. Illustrated by Emily Cook. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 0d. 

TOM GRAHAM, V.C.: a Tale of the Afghan War. 

By WM. JOHNSTON. Illustrated by George Soper. Post Svo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d- 

HAVELOK, the DANEa Legend of Old Grimsby 

and Lincoln. By C. W. WHI8TLER. Illustrated by W. H. Margetson. 
Cro wn 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

THE CHILDREN’S HOUR. By Mrs. Molesworth- 

With 12 Coloured Plates and many Black-and-white Vignettes. Crown 
8 vo, 2s. Gd. 

PHIL and I. By Paul Blake. Illustrated by 

O. Soper. PoetSto, cloth extm, la. 6d. 

BLIND LOYALTY. A Sequel to “Our Vow.” By 

E. L. HAVERFIELD. Illustrated. Post 8vo, cloth extra. Is. 6d. 

IN L10NLAND : the Story of Livingstone and 

Stanley. By M. DOUGLAS. Illustrated. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 

THE TWIN CASTAWAYS. By E. Harcourt Burrage, 

Author of "The Vanished Yacht." Illustrated. Post Svo, cloth extra, 
2 s. Od. 

A GOODLY HERITAGE. By K. M. Eady. Illus¬ 

trated by Percy Tarrant. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 

THE ABBEY on the MOOR. By Lucie E. Jackson. 

Illustrated by W. H. C. Groome. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 

BOBBY’S SURPRISES. By E. L. Haverfleld. Illus- 

trated. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 

THE ROMANCE of the SOUTH POLE. By 

G. BARNKTT-SMITH. Illustrated. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 

MARK HAMILTON’S DAUGHTERS. By A Fraser 

ROBERTSON. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 

THE CHILDREN’S TREASURY of PICTURES and 

STORIES for 1900. Beautifully Illustrated, with choice Illuminated 
Cover. Boards, Is. A Beautiful Present for the Little One*. Full of 
attractive picture** and pleasing stories. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 35 and 30, Paternoster Row, London, E.O.; Parkside, Edinburgh; and New York. 
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T O BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of 

FREE LIBRARIES.—The DECEMBER CATALOGUES 
ol Valuable SECOND-HAND W.iRKS and NEW RE- 
MAINDERS. offered at prices greatly reduced, are Now 
Ready, and will be sent post free upon application to W. II. 
Smith 4 Son. Library Department, 185. Strand. L-indon, W.C. 


UT ILLIAMS & NOBGATE, 

IHP0BTKH8 OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 

M» H wtotk Street, Oovxnt Garden, to, Booth Tredertek St. 
■cUnbnrgh. and 7, Breed Street, Oxford. 

CATALOGUES poet free oo application 


"DQOK8 at DISCOUNT PRICES. - Joat 

_L> published, a NEW CATALOGUE of 181 pages of the 
BBBT NEW BOOKS offered at a Discount of 25 per cent., 
except on those published at net prices. A oopy sent post free 
on application. 

Orders for Books reoeived by the morning post are executed 
the same day. 

Tkusloyk, Haxsox 4 Oomba, Ltd., 143. Oxford Street, and 
fin, Sloane Street, l^n.don. 


XpOBEIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

A promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU A OO.. 17, SOHO SQUARE. 


JyJ B. W. M. VOYNICH 

HAS OPENED AN OFFICE AT 
1, SOHO SQUARE, W., 

Where he has on view 

A COLLECTION OF FIFTEENTH AND SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY BOOKS, EARLY AMERICANA, 4o. 

The List of UNKNOWN and LOSr BOOKS Is in preparation 
Office Hours: 10-1 and 2-5. 


TjX)R BALE. — SIX OIL - PAINTINGS, 

P size about 42 in. by 36 in. Portraits of the Portuguese 
Royal Family, hr Jo*£ Felix da Costa.— For particulars apply 
tows. Hootos 4 Yates, 12. Fenchurch Street. 


QECO ND-HAND BOOKS.—Interesting and 
O Rare Volumes.—Apply for Catalogue to G. A. Poyxdkx, 
Bookseller, Reading. 

B OOK BARGAINS.—Cheapest Booksellers 

in the World. Catalogues free. Books Bought or 
Exchanged. Out-of-Print Books Supplied. Also Rarities. 
Please slate Wants.— The Holland Co., Book Merchants, 
Birmingham. 

TDOOK8 WANTED-24s. each offered.- 

J_) Stevenson's Edinburgh, 1879-Tennyson’s Poems, 1830— 
Symoods’s Age of the Despots, 1875—Symonds's Essays, 1 vols.. 
IM S 8y 100008*8 Sketches and Studies in Italy, 1879—Inland 
Voyage, 1878—New Arabian Nights, 2 vols, 1882— Hawbnck 
Grange, 1847—Wild Wales, 3 role., 1851—Moore’s Alps in 1804— 
Scraps's Salmon Fishing, 1843—Crowe’s Painting in Italy. 5 
▼oil., 1884-71—King Glumpus: an Interlude, 1837. Rare Books 
Supplied.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 

IMPORTANT.-PRINTINQ AND PUBLISHING. 

Xr^WSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, Ac. 

iX —KING. BELL k RAILTON, limited, high-class 
Printers and Publishers, is, Gough Square. 4, Bolt Oouit, Fleet 
Btr e st ,E.O., have specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines 
for printing illustrated or other Publications and specially-built 
Machines for fast folding and oovering 8, 15, 94, or 29-page 
Journals at one operation. 

Adrlos and smtstanoa given to anyone wishing to oommenoe 
Vow Journals. 

Faculties upon the premises for Editorial Offloss free. Adver¬ 
tising and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Talsphons 16121. Telegraph ** Africanism, London.” 


rpYPE-WRITING.— Authors’ MSS, Plays, 

X Legal and Scientific Documents, 4c., at usual rates. 
Translations from and into Foreign Languages.— W. T. Curtis, 
10, Harringay Park, Crouch End, London, N. 


rpYPH-WRITING promptly and accurately 

X executed, lod. per 1,000 words. — Address Miss G., 
99, Canfield Gardens, N.W. 


/T1YPE-WRITING promptly and accurately 
X done. lOd. per 1.000 words. S«mples and references. 
Multi-Copies,—Address, Miss E. M., 18 , Mortimer Crescent, N W. 


“THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 

New Series. No. la. 

All reader! attempting thit weeVe 
Competition (deeoribed fully on page 
699) mutt out out thie Coupon 
and eueloee it with their reply. 


R oyal historical society. 

(Incorporated by Royal Charter). 

Patron-HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

President-A. W. WARD, LL.D., Litt.D. 
THURSDAY, Decfmrkr 14th, 5 p.m., at ST. MARTIN’S 
TOWN HALL, Charing tYues the fol'owing Papers will he read: 
‘•THE ALLEGED CONDEMNATION of KING JOHN hw 
the COURT of FRANCE in 12o2." by Miss KATE 
NORGATE; and 

"THE OLDEST MONUMENT of RUSSIAN TRAVEL,” 
by C. RAYMOND BEAZLEY, M.A.. F.R.HiitK. 
HUBERT HALL, Director and Hon. Secretary. 
115. St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 

i t y o~f Norwich! 


0 


MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL 8CH00L AND SCHOOL OF 
SCIENCE AND ART. 

The Tethnical Instruction Committee INVITE APPLI¬ 
CANTS. not exceeding 35 years of age, for the position of 
PRINCIPAL of the SCHOOL. 

The Applicants must lie qualified by scientific attainment* 
Preference will be given to a person having had practical expe¬ 
rience in a technical school. 

The selected Applicant will hare control of the School, and 
must personally conduct some branches of scientific work 
His duties will commence early in Febiuary. nnd he will In 
required to agxist the Committee in general preparation of the 
8- ho«l. now in oourse of erection. A copy of the curriculum 
will be supplied on application to the Town Clerk. 

Applicants to send copies of recent testimonials to the Town 
Clerk, Guildhall. Norwich, not later thin 2ith December iust- 

Commencii g salary £:t50 n* r annum. 

GEO. B. KENNETT, Town Clerk. 

Guildhall, Norwich. 

4th December, 1899. 


R oyal Indian engineering 

COLLEGE, Cooper's Util, Staines. 

The Course of 8tudy is arranged to fit an Engineer for em¬ 
ployment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About 40 
stu-'ents will be admitted in September. 1900. The Secretary 
of State will offer them for Competition—Twelve Appointments 
os Assistant Engineers in the Public Works Department, and 
Four Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Tetarraphs Department, D»-e in the Accountants’ Branch 
P.W.D., and One in the Traffic Department Indian State 
Railway.—For particulars apply to Secretakt at College. 


LATENT PUBLICATIONS OF THE ZOOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY OF LONDON. 

T he zoological record. Voi. 35 . 

Being Records of Zoological Literature relating chiefly 
to the Year 1898 Edited) for the Zoological Society of London) 
by D. SHARP, M.A., F.R.8. F.Z.S.. 4c. London. 1899. 
8vo, price 30*. 

To be obtainod at the Society's Ornct (3, Hanover Square, W.), 
or through any Bookseller. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

r PHE WAND of the WIZARD for BUSY 
JL MEN. An interesting and instructive little book About 
the Parker Jointless Fountain Pen. One which will *' write in 
a style that will always please.” 12.000 words written with one 
filling; of ink. ” You can beat the records of writing men; 
By using the Up-to-date Parker Pen.” Booklet explaining our 
introductory free pen plau (by which anyone can make half-a- 
guinea), and with many testimonials, free. Send for it before 
Christmas.— Pakker Pen Co., 195, Oxford Street, W. 


MR. SPENOER’S NEW VOLUME. 

Now ready, 8vo, cloth, price 18s. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF BIOLOGY. 

VOL. II. 

Revised and Enlarged Edition, by 

HERBERT 8PENCER. 


London: Williams & Nokgatm, 14, Henrietta St. W.C. 

AN AMERICAN TRANSPORT IN THE 
CRIMEAN WAR. 

By Capt. CODHAN. 

This work is particularly interesting to 
students of naval warfare. “ Capt. Codman 
relates his experiences of an American 
Chartered Transport in the Crimean War. 
The Crimean War is the connecting link 
between old and modern methods of warfare.” 

Frontispiece. 198 pp. Price 3s. 6d. 

SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON k CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1951. 

B irkbeck bank, 

Southampton Buildings, Chanoary Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF par CENT. INTEREST allowad on 
DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 

TWO par CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the mini¬ 
mum monthly balance*, when not drawn below £ 100 . 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the enoouragement of Thrift the Bank receive* small sums 
>n deposit and allows Interest monthly on each oompleted £ 1 . 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
voa two ocinkas rxa month. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
vox five shillings rxa month. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particular*, post free 
FRANCIS RAVEN8CROFT, Manager. 


FROM OLIPHANTS LIST. 

ERSKINE of LINLATHEN: 

SELECTIONS and BIOGRAPHY. 

By Rev. W. F. HENDERSON, M.A. 

L&’ge crown 8vo, with Portrait, Ac., 6s. 

“The book affords, in brief compass, nn exce’lent 
epitome of the man and his work.*’— Scotsman. 


FAMOUS 8COTS SERIES. 

Cloth, Is. fid.; cloth gilt 2s. 6d. 

FHOMAS CAMPBELL, Author of 

“The Pleasures of Hope." By J. CUTHBERT HADDEN. 
“A very useful, compact, well-digested, and well-written 
locount of Campbell's career and literary labours.”— Scotsman. 

GEORGE BUCHANAN. By the 

late ROBERT WALLACE, M.P. [.Vex* mm*. 


SIR THOMAS URQUHART, of 

CROMARTIE, 1611-1650. By JOHN WILOOCK. M.A., 
B.D. With Portrait and Illustrations, price (is. 

“ He has drawn a ' romantic fantastical figure * and drawn It 
well ."—Daily Xewn. 

'* The volume is a notable addition to Soottish literary 
history. "—Literature. 

Boston-MEMOIRS of the LIFE, 

TIME, and WRITINGS of THOMAS B08TON, of 
KTTRlCK. New Edition, with Introduction and Copious 
Annotations by GEORGE H. MORRISON, M.A., and 
Recommendary Note by ALEXANDER WHYTE, D.D. 
With Portrait and other Illustrations, price 7s. 6d. 


NIW SERIES OF C0PYR1CHT NOVELS. 

SEVENTY TIMES SEVEN. By Adeline 

SERGEANT. With Frontispiece, 2a, cloth. 

MADELINE POWER. By A- W. March- 

MONT. Illustrated, 2s., cloth. 

A FAIR NORWEGIAN. By Andrew 

STEWART. Illustrated, 2s . cloth. 

JAMES INWICK, PLOUGHMAN and 

ELDER. By T. HAY HUNTER. 4 Illustrations. 2x. 


OLIPHANT, ANDERSON k FERRIES. 

EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


T ITERARY RESEARCH. —A Gentleman, 

^ experienced in Literary Work, and who has aooeas to the 
British Museum Reading Room, is open to arrange with 
Author or any person requiring assistance in Literary Re- 
| earoh, or in seeing Work through the Press. Translations 
indertaken from French, Italian, or Spanish.—Apply, by 
letter, to D. C. Dallas, 151, 8trand, London, W.C. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 

(LIMITED), 

For the CIRCULATION and SALE or 
all the BEST 

ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA 
per annum. 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weoklr exobannof Book, 
.t thehooMBof Sobiorlbor.) from TWO GUINEAS per 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINHAS 
per annum. 

N B.—Two or Thtoo Friend, mar UNITE in ONE SUB¬ 
SCRIPTION, wad thus Lmmd th. Cost of (ferriage. 


Town and Village Clubt supplied on Liberal Terme. 
Proapeotoaea and Monthly Liate of Booka gratia 
and post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 

Now OmuD at 

GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 

A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 

Sent Gratia and post free to any addreaa. 

The List contain*: POPULAR WORKS in 
TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
SCIENCE, and FICTION. Also NEW and SUR¬ 
PLUS Copies of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN. 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 

80-34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 

Ml, Brampton Bond, S.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.O., Lonoir ; 

And at Barton Arcade, Ma.obmtib. 
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WELLS GARDNER, 
DARTON & CO.’S 

DLXST. 


STANFORD’S COMPENDIUM 

or 

CEOCRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 

RE-ISSUE. 

Revised and in great part Rewritten, with new 
Illustrations and Map*. 12 vola. 

Large crown mvo, cloth, price 16a. each. 

" The new i*»u© of * Stanford's Compendium of 
Geography and Tiavel* ia a publication of great 
value, and contains, in convenient form, the latent 
feographical results of travel and research adequately 
treated. Not only is the information accurate, but 
the form in which the work is produced ia admirable, 
and English geography may be proud of such a series. 
It is useful for educational poroses and for reference, 
and pleasant to the general reader.”- Athenaum. 

JUST PUBLI8HBD. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 15s. 

EUROPE, Vol. I. 

THE COUNTRIfS OF THE MAINLENO 

(Excluding the North-West). 

Bjr GEORGE G. OMSHOLM, M.A., B. c 

With S2 Maps, and over 100 Illustrations. 

Tht Vdunes of the Re issue already published 
are: 

A SI A.—Vol. I. NORTHERN and 

EA8TBRN ASIA, CAUCASIA. h USSIAN TUK K- 
E8TAN, SIBERIA, CHINESE EMPIRE, au.l 
JAPAN. By A. H. KEANE, F.R.G.S. 'With 8 
Map, and 01 Illustrations. 

ASIA.—Vol. n. SOUTHERN and 

WESTERN ASIA, AFGHANISTAN, INDIA, 
INDO CHINA, MALAY PENINSULA, TURKEY 
IN A8IA, ARABIA, and PERSIA. By A. H. 
KEANE. F.R.G.S. With 7 Maps and 8» Dlua- 
t rations. 

AUSTRALASIA—Vol. I. AUSTRALIA 

and NEW ZEALANO. By ALFRED RUSSEL 
WALLACE, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S. With numer- 
ous Maps and Illustrations. 

AUSTRALASIA.—Vol. II. MALAYSIA 

and the PACIFIC ARCHIPELAGOES. By F. 
H. H. GUILLEM A RI), M.D , Author of “’The 
Cruise of tho March’ sa.” With numerous Maps 
and Illustrations. 

AFRICA.—Vol. I. NORTH AFRICA. 

By A. H. KEANE, F.R.G.S., Author i f “Asia” 
in the same Series, “Eastern (Jeography,” &c. 
With 9 Maps and 77 Illustrations. 

AFRICA.—Vol. II. SOUTH AFRICA. 

By A. H, KEANE, F.R.G.S., Author of "North 
Arnca” in the same Series,” Eastern Geography,” 
S c. With 11 Maps and 92 Illustrations. 

NORTH AMERICA.—Vol. I. CANADA 

and NEWFOUNDLAND. By SAMUEL 
EDWARD DAWSON, Litt.D. (Laval', F.li S.C. 
With 18 Maps and 1>J Illustrations. 

NORTH AMERICA.—Vol. II. THE 

UNITED STATES. By HENRY GANNETT. 
Thief Geographer of the United States Geological 
Survey. With 16 Maps and 72 Illustrations. 

EUROPE,” VI. II., and "S^UTII AND CEN¬ 
TRAL AMERICA” ore in active prepamtion. 

p - 

JUST READY. 

Large post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

THE EVOLUTION 

OF 

GEOGRAPHY. 

A Sketch of the Rise and Pr ogress of Geo¬ 
graphical Knowledge irom the Earliest 
Times to the First Circumnavigation of 
the Globe. 

BY 

JOHN KEANE. 

With 19 Maps and 7 Illustrations. 

“A short but remarkably comprehensive, well- 

written, and interesting sketch.Could not well be 

more vividly and accurately presented.” 

The Scotsman. 

London: EDWARD STANFORD, 

26 and 27, Cook spur ht., Charing Crocs, S.W. 

Geographer to the Queen. 


BOOKS FOR PRESENTS 


LAYS of IND. Comical, Satirical, 

and Descriptive Poems Illustrative of Anglo- 
Indian Life. By Major W. YELDRAM (“Amp* 
Chsem ”). Illustrated by the Author, Lionel 
Inglis, and others. Tenth Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 6s. 

THE TRIBES on my FRONTIER: 

an Indian Naturalist’s Foreign Policy. By E. II. 
A1TKEN. With 50 Illustrations by F. C. Macrae. 
8ixth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 

BEHIND the BUNGALOW. By 

E. H. AITKEN, Author of “Tribes on my 
Frontier.” Illustrated by F. C. Macrae. Fifth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 

ECHOES of OLD CALCUTTA A 

most interesting Series of Sketches of Calcutta 
Life, chiefly towards the Close of the T.ast Cen¬ 
tury. By H. E. BUSTEED, MD., C.I.E. Third 
E<1’tion, carefully Revised and Enlarge!, with 
additional Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth gilt, 
7s. 6d. 

0N00C00L GHUNDER M00EER- 

JKE: a Memoir of the late Justice Onoocool 
Chnnder Mookerjee. By M. MOOKERJEE. 
Fifth Edition, 12mo, sewed, 2s. 

TWENTY-ONE DAYS in INDIA. 

Being the Tour of Sri Ali Baba, K.C.B. By 
GEORGE ABBRIGH-MACKAY. Sixth and En¬ 
larged Edition, With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6 b. 

A NATURALIST on the PROWL. 

By E. H. AITKEN. Illustrated by a Series of 
80 Drawings by R. A. Sterndalo, F.R G.8., F.Z.8., 
Authcr of “Mammalia of India,” “ Denizens of 
the Jungle,” “ Seome,” Ac., who has studied and 
sketched animals of all kinds in thoir habitat and 
at work. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, clcth 
gilt, 6 b. 

A GALAXY GIRL. A New Novel. 

By LINCOLN SPRINGFIELD. Crowu 8vo, 6s. 

BLAKE of the “RATTLESNAKE ”; 

or, The Man who Saved England. A Story of 
Torpedo Warfare in 189—. By FRED T. JANE. 
Illustrated by the Author. Large crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 

THE CAPTAIN of the “MARY 

ROSE." By W. LAIRD CLOWES, Author of 
“The Naval Pocket Book.” illustrated by the 
Chevalier de Martino and Fred T. Jane. Seventh 
Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“ The most notable book of the season.”— Standard. 

THE CITY of GOLD. By Edward 

MARKWICK. Illustrated by H. Piffard. Large 
crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

JASON EDWARDS, and A LITTLE 

NORSK. Powerful Stories of the Far West. By 
HAMLIN GARLAND, Author of “ Wajsid'e 
Couriships.” “Rose of Dutclier’s Coolly,” “A 
Spoil of Office,” “ A Story of the Moderu West,” 
“A Member of the Third House,” &c. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 

ROSE of DUTCHER’S COOLLY. 

By HAMLIN GA RLAND. Crown 8vo, clotb, Cs. 

WAYSIDE COURTSHIPS By 

HAMLIN GARLAND. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

An Edition de Luxe of the Works of 

Major 6. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE. 

EDITED BY THE 

Ft. Hon. SIR HERBERT MAXWELL, 
Bart., M.P. 

Demy 8vo, gilt tops. 

13 Volumes, £6 16s. 6d. 

The volume s are printed from new type on hand-made 
paper, specially manufactured for this edition, and 
handsomely bound in buckram with gilt tops 
Coloured Frontispiece on Japanese Vellum and other 
Full-Page Illustrations b> well-known Artists. 
Prospectus on application. 


W. THACKER & CO., 2, Creed Lane, E.C. 


THE NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ ADMIRALS ALL.” 

STORIES from FROISSART. By 

HENRY NEW BOLT. Hlustrated by Gordon 
Browne. Printed on superfine paper, cloth boards, 
gilt top, 6s. 

“ No better book could be chosen to teach a boy 
some of the noblest years in our 'rough and tumble 
island-story,’ and it could hardly have been presented 
in a better form.”— St. James's Gazette. 

A THRILLING ROMANCE BY A NEW WRITER. 

I LIVED as I LISTED. By Alfred 

L. MAITLAND. With Etched Tiile and Frontis¬ 
piece from a Design by A. G. Walker. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 6s. 

“ Mr. Maitland looks upon his story as ‘ a frail oockle- 
boat of a romance.' It is nothing of the kind. It is 
an uncommonly strong romance. It is admirable.” 

Scotsman. 

BY the POPULAR AUTHOR of “ THREE GIRLS in 
a FLAT,” “A HAUNTED TOWN,” Ac. 

MARGET at the MANSE. By 

ETHEL F. HEDDLE. With Illustrations and 
(’over designed by Gordon Browne. Crown 8vo 
cloth boards, 6s. 


A NOBODY'S SCRAP - BOOK. 

Beautifully printed in Colour from Sketches by 
the Author and Artist of “ Nonsense.” Folio, 
Illustrated paper boards, 3s. 6d. 

“ Is disappointing iu its anonymity. Its pictures 
are really so clever, so well drawn, and so genuinely 
humorous, that c iriosity as to the artist is naturally 
aroused.”— Glasgow Herald. 

JACK and JILL’S JOURNEY. Re- 

printed from the " Sun Children’s Budget.” By 
PH(E BE ALLEN, Author of “ Playing at Botany/' 
&c. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, boards, 3s. 6d. 

[Now ready. 

CHICKABIDDY STORIES. By 

EDMUND MITCHELL. Illustrated by Norman 
H. Hardy. 16ino, fancy cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

“ * Chickabiddy Stories/ by Edmund Mitchell, is a 
book that will please many children; some of ihe 
stories are thrilling, all are wholesome, and there are 
many pretty verses and pictures /'—Literary World. 


THE MIDGET SERIES. 

3 by 2) inches. Fancy boards, gilt edges, Is. each. 
Uniform with “Victoria, the Good Queen and 
Empress.” 

•/ These tiny volumes will be found a most unique 
and attractive substitute lor the ordinary Christmas 
or Birthday Card. Each of these little books can be 
purchased separately. Many popular books of this 
character published in the early part of the century 
are no * worth their weight in gold. 

THE ENCHANTED DOLL. By 

MARK LEMON. With Illustrations by Richard 
Doyle. 

THE STORY WITHOUT an END. 

By FRIEDRICH WILHELM CAROVE. Told in 
English By SARAH AUSTIN. With Illustrations 
by Aimee G. Clifford. 

FAVOURITE FABLES for TINY 

TROTS. With Illustrations by A. S. Wilkinson. 

SONGS of INNOCENCE. By 

WILLIAM BLAKE. With Illustrations by Celia 
Levetus. 

THE SEVEN CHAMPIONS of 

CHRISTENDOM. With Illustration, by A. G. 
Walker. 

With each set of the above tiny volumes is pre¬ 
sented an appropriately designed page with space for 
the name of the donor and the occasion when given, 
whether as a Christinas, New Year, or Birthday Gift. 


TALITHA CUMI; a Letter to 

Laura, the Sister of Dick By the Rev. the Hon. 
JAMES ADDERLEY, Author of “The New 
Floreat,” Editor of Goodwill. Illustrated 
Cover, 1 b. 

THE POWER of WOMANHOOD; 

or, Mothers and Sons. A Book for Parents and 
those in Loco Parentis. By ELLICE HOPKINS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


London: WELLS GARDNER. DARTON Sc 00. 
3, Paternoster Buildings, 
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Oliphant, Anderson S Ferrier’s MB. T. FISHER UNWIN S MACMILLAN & CO’S 
K XJL&T ’ Books for Christmas Presents. new b ooks. 

FAMOUS SCOTS SERIES. ■dltedbj HOWARD SPICER. I iTTmn 

GEORGE BUCHANAN. By the Ert^LJRIDIRG,DRIVING,.BdKINDRED |Jf E J^ND LITTERS OF 

_ — lonuDieunD ocuonu 

IN THE 8 AME SERIES. Cloth, 1«. 6d.; cloth gilt,». 6d. -i KKK TO HE BEAD. rcilUflDIdflUl DCIlOUIVa 

THOMAS CAMPBELL Author Of IN DWABF^LAND^and^Edited by bis SON. 

M The Pleasure* of Hope.” By J. CUTHBERT H ADDEN. Africa. By A. B. LLOYD. With a Preface by Sir JOHN J 

■‘A very uwful. compact, woIUigeMt^. an d w |Ujrritton KENNAWAY, Bart. Contains 3 Maps, and owrlMlUua- With nnmerOUB Portraits and Illustrations, 

account of Campbell's career and literary labours. -Scotsman. trations. Cloth gilt, 21s. net. _ niU1 nUm _ UB _ 

Within 10 Daw over 30 Feet of Praise hart been bestowed on 
this book by the Press. 


JAMES HOGG (the Ettrick Shep¬ 
herd) By Sir GEORGE DOUGLAS. Bert., Author of 
“The Blackwood Group" " A Hlrtory of the Border 
Counties" Ac. Cloth, la 6d.; cloth gilt, 2.. 6d. 

“Sir George Douglas has written a very sympathetic bio¬ 
graphy which brings Hogg before us as he was—farmer, poet, 
ana story-writer."— Academy. 

MUSIO IN BOINNOROH. 

SAINT CECILIA’S HALL in the 

£’PfcSwUwto tWnlrerait'yrV/E An with 

27 Illustrations, Facsimiles, and Plans, a*. 

EBSEINE of LINLATHEN: 

Selection, and Biography. By *ev. W. F. HENDBR80N, 
M.A Large crown 8vo, with Portraits, Ac. 6s. 

•• The "book affords, in brief oompass, an excellent epitome of 

***■? Wh^tT^he* bisteiT of Religion in Scotland is written. Mr. 
Henderson’s book will be found the most trustworthy source 
for one momentous period, for one gracious and gifted man. 

_ Expository Times. 

SIR THOMAS URQUHART, of 

CROMARTIE, 1611 1660 . By JOHN WILCOCK, M.A., 

B.D. With Portrait and Illuatratione, price 6a 
•i He has drawn a • romantic fantaatlcal Ognre, 1 and drawn it 

”^Tbe^wJumo i, a notable addition to Soottiab literary 
hiatory.”—MOralur*. 

BOSTON of ETTRICK—MEMOIRS 

of tbo LIFE, TIME, and WRITINGS of THOMAS BOS- 
TON of ETTRICK. New Edition, with Introduction and 
Copious Annotations by GEORGif H. MORRISON, M.A., 
unS’lSoommKidatory Note by ALEXANDER WHYTE. 


THAT REMINDS ME—. By Sir Edward 

RUSSELL, Editor of the Liverpool Daily Post. With 
_PortrairTloth.l»s.net. ._.. r . .. * 


D.I). Demy 8vo. buoKram mnaing. a 
Illustrations and Map. Pnce < s. 6d. 


DR. WHYTE’S BIBLE CHAR- 

ACTER8.-THE OLD TESTAMENT CHARACTERS. 
Complete in s to!;., rii: : 

ADAM to ACHAN. 3a 6d. 

GIDEON to AB80L0M. 3a 6d. 

AHITOPUEL to NEHEMIAH. 3a 6d. 

DR. WHYTE’S BUNYAN CHAR- 

ACTER8.—THE PILGRIM'S PROGRESS. S vols. 

•* This* complete* the most beautiful and suggestive com¬ 
mentary on 'The Pilgrim’s Progress ’ ever Weekly 

THE HOLY WAR. 10th Thousand. 2s. 8d. 

DR. WHYTE'S” LANCELOT 

ANDREWE8 and his PRIVATE DEVOTIONS : ft Bio¬ 
graphy, a Transcript, and an Interpretation. Art linen, 
gilt top, 3s. fid. _ 

ANNIE S. SWAN’S 

MOST POPULAR BOOKS. 

SUITABLE for CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 

Price 3s. 8d. each, handsomely bound, with 
Frontispioce. 

SHEILA. 

A L08T IDEAL. 

MAITLAND OF LAURIEftTON. 

THE DATES OF EDEN. 

■RIAR AND PALM. 

8T. VEDA'S. 

THE GUINEA 8TAMP. 

WHO 8HALL SERVE T 
Price 2s. 0d. each, Illustrated and handsomely bound. 
A DIVIDED HOUSE. 

CARLOWRIB. 

HAZELL AND SONS. 

DORI8 OHEYNE. 

ALDER8VDE. 

URSULA VIVIAN. 

THE AYRES OF STUDLEIDH. 

“Tbo secret of Mis, Swan's success us a writer must surely 
lie iu the simple ai.d natural way of telling natural and ovary, 
day stories, so as to touch the com of sympathetic feeling which 
makes the whole world kin.’ Glasgow Herald. 

" With a sound literary style, in which not a single super¬ 
fluous word is found, the authoress ha* a graceful pen, ana a 
rare skill in depicting Scottish life and character." 

Leeds mercury. 

OLIPHANT, ANDERSON * FERRIER, 

EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 

OR OF ANY non KSKLLE 


" iff who take° it’up will And it thoroughly readable from 

cover t o cov er.** _ _ _ _ __ 

A PROSE POET OF THE MOUNTAINS. 

ALPINE MEMORIES. By Emile Javelle. 

With a Biographical and Literary Notice by EUGENE g 
RAMBERT Translated, and with an Intioduction, by 
W\ H. CHE8SON. With portraits and other Illustrations. £ 
Cloth.'7s. 6d._____ J 

THE LEWIS CARROLL PICTURE BOOK. ( 

Edited by 8. D. COLLINGWOOD. Profusely Illustrated 
Cloth. fie. , ,, „ , , 

" Exceedingly readable. — Academy. ~ __ _ 

THE LIFE and LETTERS of LEWIS ■ 

1 CARROLL By his Nephew, 8. D. COLLINGWOOD. 
New find’cheeper Edition. Profusely Illustrated, cloth, 

“ wm'be weloome to every lover 

t. should find a place on many a bookshelf where Alice in 
Wonderland ’ already stands onshriued."— Pail MaU Gazette. 

SOME MUSIC HALL FAVOURITES. 

THE “HALLS.” A Collection of Por¬ 
trait, of eminent Music 11.11 Performora, Drawn In 3 
Oolours by SCOTSON-CLARK. Introduction by GEOROE 
GAMBLE. Decorative Title, Ac., cloth, 6>. net. 

"a NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “RICROFT OF 

BY MOOR and FELL By Halllwell 

SUTCLIFFE. Being Landscape and Lang-Settle Talk in 
West Yorkshire. Illustrated hy George He ring. Cloth, 6s. 

Mr Sutcliffe is a Yorkihireman, and has brought :o the teak 
of showing the stranger about his county the enthusiasm of a 
native and the power of picturesque presentation and arrsn(e- 
ment onbo norallst. It will be remembered that the York- 
oblrR local colour of his two principal novels, Ricroft and 
*A MSoUhe Mwrs," was hold to be peculiarly successful. 

THE ASCENT of MAN. By Mathilda 

BLIND With an Introduction by ALFRED RUSSEL 
WALLACE Edition de Luxe, 10*. fid. . .. . 

One of the most important poems of this remarkable and 
talented poctea*. 

The “8«ory of the Nations” 8e iee. 

Nxw Volume. 

MODERN SPAIN. By Martin A. S. 

HIT ME ¥ R.H.8., Author of “Sir Walter Ralegh, The 
Year after the Armada,” “The Courtships of Queen 
Elizabeth,” Ac. Illustrated, and with Map and Index. 
Cloth, 3s.----- 

THE GODS of OLD. By the Rev. J. A. 

and nr V A FITZSIMON. Cloth. 10 s. 6d. net.! 

1 This is something more than a treatise of mythology. The 
work consists of a series of elaborate and learned parallels 
bf tween the knowledge of the Greeks, the statements of IL.lv 
• Writ, and the conclusions of modern science os to the forces of 

the Universe. _____ 

A ROMANCE FOR CHILDREN. 

THE TWO POOLS. By J. Thomson 

1HTNNING Illustrated. Cloth, 3s. fid. 

Mr Dunning takes his small renders iut-o the kingdom of the 
■ trouts and sticklebacks, and shows them how elections take 

place there._____ 

A NEW BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 

THE TREASURE SEEKERS. By E 

NESBIT. With many Illustrations by Gordon Browne 
and Lewi* Baumer. . In Decorated Cover, and also in 

niu« to end, und the illustration, Gkueffe. 

“Ought to bo one of the favourite gift-book, of the MMon. 
and roust be u,G..rcciat,d by all growu-up people with any sopse 

1 °'!’“,!^n. r pi.7aW™be bed ol the Chri.tma. hook, wo hare yet 

seen.”— World. _---- 

UNWIN’S GREEN CLOTH LIBRARY. 

THE PATTEN EXPERIMENT. Bv Mary 

E. MANN, Author of “Moonlight.” “Susannah. Ac. 6s. 


A NEW NOVEL BY HtfLfeNE GINGOLD 

THE CHILLINGFIELD CHRONICLES. | 

% piinra,To',A,uW CloiKr *1 

A story of English life iu the reign ol Gueeu Anne, full of 

incident and adventure. - 

Mr. Unwin’s Illustrated Announcement List is now 
ready, and will be sent post free on Ap plica tion. 

London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 

II, Paternoster Buildings, E,C. 


READY THIS DAY. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
ARCHBISHOP BENSON. 

Edited by bis SON. 

With numerous' Portraits and Illustrations. 

In 2 vols., 8vo, S6s. net. 

TENNYSON, BUSKIN, MILL, 

And other Literary Estimate*. 

By FREDERIC HARRISON. 

Extra crown 8vo, 8a. 6d. net. 

DAILY CHRONICLE. —“ Mr. Stevenson de¬ 
scribed one of Mr. Frederic Hannon's books os * very 
good indeed, a great deal of sense and knowledge in 

the volume.’.Here is a book which, without donbt. 

Mr. Stevenson would have declared to be full of 
sense and knowledge.” 

A CAPITAL CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 

The EVERSLEY SHAKESPEARE. 

Now complete in 10 vols , globe 8vo, 5s. each. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 

By Professor C. H. HERFORD. 

ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE.—' “The printing and 
general get-up of the whole is excellent.*’ 

DAILY NEIV8.-" Ti e type is excellent, the 
volumes are easy to hold in the hand, and the work 
of editing has been well done by Dr. C. H. Herford.’* 

RUBAIYAT of OMAR KHAYYAM, 

The Astronomer Poet of Persia. 

Rendered into English Verse 
By EDWARD FITZGERALD. 

Texts of the Fonr Editions with the Original Prefaces 
and Notes. 

Extra crown 8vo, 8e. 6d. net. 

SATURDAY REVIEW.—" Cbai mingly got-up, 

1 and should help to increase the poem’s already great 
1 popularity." 

GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.-New Vol. 

THE PRINCESS. 

; By ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 

2a. 8d. net. 

[ THE DRAMA of YESTERDAY 
AND TO-DAY. 

By CLEMENT SCOTT. 

With numerous Portraits. 2 vols., 8vo, 36s net. 

* DAILY PEWS. —“ Furnish a great deal of enter- 
taining reading, including not a little whivli will 
provide valuable maierial for the future historian of 
the stage.’’ 

NtW BOOK BY CHARLE8 W. WOOD. 

“ IN the VALLEY of the RHONE. 

; By CHARLES W. WOOD, F.R.G.8., 
Author of “ Letters from Majoica.” 

u- 

With 88 Illustrations. 8vo. 10s. net. 

D, - - — ~ — 

“ NEW WORK BV QOLDWIN SMITH. 

" THE united kingdom 

A Political Hiatory. 

• By GOLDWIN SMITH, D.C.L. 

In 2 vols., 6vo, 15s. net. 


THE NEW .DEMOCRACY 

A Political Study. 

By W. JETHRO BROWN, M.A., LL.D., &c. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

MACMILLAN fc CO., Ltd., London. 
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The best poem which the war has yet produced was 
printed in last week’s Spectator. It has, indeed, a simplicity 
and sincerity which lift it above occasional poetry to a 
plane of permanence. The author is Mr. Henry Newbolt, 
and this is the poem : 

The Volunteer. 

He leapt to arms unbidden, 

Unneede i, over-bold : 

His face by earth is hidden, 

His heart in earth is cold. 

“ Curse on the reckless daring 
That could not wait the call, 

The proud fantastic bearing 
That would be first to fail! ” 

0 tears of human passion, 

Blur not the image true ; 

This was not folly's fashion, 

This teas the man we knew. 


One of the audience at the Navy League meeting at 
Rottingdean, at which Mr. Kipling made a speech, sends 
us the following interesting description of the novelist as 
orator: “When he showed face in the schoolroom—it 
was crowded—his Rottingdean neighbours cheered him 
mightily, and he blushed like a great kid. When he got 
up on the platform to speak he was as white as a ghost. 
His voice rather reminded me of Charles Hawtrey’s, but 
it’s not so strong and rather more refined. He had 
evidently learnt his little speech off by heart, and spun it 
out at a terrific rate. Of course, that was nervousness. It 
struck me that he felt if he were to hesitate he would be 
lost. The Big Englanders will never get Kipling as a 
platform spouter. He’d collapse at the end of his third 
meeting. After he had done speaking he jumped off the 
platform, and for five minutes or so sat fidgeting in a chair; 
then suddenly he picked up his overcoat, slung it on his 
arm, and bolted from the schoolroom as if somebody had 
yelled: ‘ The roof’s giving way ! ’ 80 he never heard the 

professional Navy League lecturer—and he didn’t miss 
much. I should mention that, while making his speech, 
Kipling gazed fixedly over the heads of the audience at a 
lantern stuck on the wall, and never moved either his head 
or hands. He spent the afternoon decorating the school¬ 
room with flags, bunting, &c., but I can’t say much for his 
decorative taste; the stuff was strung across and across in 
the crudest way. The Rottingdean folk seem to be very 
fond of him.” 


Mr. Doolby does not view the Maine hospital-ship with 
favour. He seems to think there are too many American 
soldiers in the Philippines needing succour too, and the 
thought has impelled him to some caustic remarks, in 
Harper's Weekly, on public fickleness. Thus : 

“No. Hinnissy, people wants novelties in war. Th’ 
war fashions iv 1808 is out iv style. They ar-re too full 
in the waist* an’ too long in th’ skirt. Th’ style has 
changed. There ar-re fifty thousand backward men in th’ 
fair isles iv th’ Passyfic, fightin’ to free th' Philippeeu fr’m 
himsilf, an’ becomin’ a casualty in th’ operation, but no 
wan is charterin’ ar-rmy hospital-ships i’r thim. No wan 
is convertin' anny steam-yachts f'r thim. No wan is 
sindiu’ eighty tons iv plum-puddiu’ to complete th’ wurruk 
iv destruction. They ar’re iu a war that ’d make th’ 
British throops in Africa think they were drillin' f’r a prize 
burner. But ’tis an onfashionable war. ’Tis an ol’ war 
made over fr’m garments formerly worn by herof s. . . . 
Th’ new style iv war is made in London, an’ all our set is 
simply stuck on it. Th’ casualties in th’ Philippeens can 
walk home, but is it possible that anny thrue an’ well- 
dhressed American can stand to see th’ signs [scions] iv 
th’ ancient British aristocracy taken care iv be their own 
gover’mint P 1 What! ’ says Lady John Jennings (her thst 
was th’ daughter iv wan iv our bravest an’ best racon- 
toors)—‘what!’ she says, ‘will anny American woman 
residin’ in London see men shot down,’ she says, ‘ that has 
but recently played polo in our very sight,’ she says, ‘ an’ 


be brought home in mere thransports ? ’ she says. ‘ Ladies,’ 
she says, ‘ lave us equip a hospital-ship,’ she says. ‘ I 
thrust,’ she says, ‘ that all iv us has been long enough fr’m 
home to f’rget our despicable domestic struggles,’ sue says, 
‘an’ think on’y iv humanity,’ she says. An’ when she 
opens up th’ shop f’r subscriptions ye’d think fr’m th’ 
crowd that ’twas th’ first night iv th’ horse show. I don’t 
know what Lem Stiggins, iv Kansas—marked down in th’ 
roll, private in th’ Twintieth Kansas, Severely—I don’t 
know what Private Severely thinks iv it. An’ I wuddent 
like to know rill afther Thanksgivin’.” 


We give below facsimile pages from the minute edition 
of the Compleat Angler which the Clarendon Press has 
issued as a proof of what its Oxford India paper can do. 


THKCOMPUlATA.Kai.SR. [Cl,. 
Vet. I marry 8ir, this is Musick 
indeed, this has cheer’d my heart., 
and made me remember six Verses in 
praise of Mustek, which I will speak 
to you instantly. 

Musick. tn iracflout Rhetorick, that speak'tt 
sente 

Without a tongue. excelling elo/ucnce ; 
With schat ease might thy errors beexcutd 
Wert than at truly lor d at th ' art abus'd • 
Rut though duU touts neglect. e some r,-- 
proie thee. 

/ cannot hate thee, 'cause, the Angels love 
th-e. 

Veu. And the repetition of these 
last Verses of musick have call'd to 
my memory what. Mr. FA. I roller 
(a Lover of the Angle) says of Love 
ami Musick. 

474 


XVI.) 77/A COMPLEAT ANOLEJZ. 

Whilst / listen to thy mice 
(ChlorU) I feel my heart decay : 

That powerful voice. 

Calls my fleeting Soul assay ; 

Oh ! suppress that mqgick sound 
Which destroy» without a wound. 

Peace Chlorlx. peace, or singing die. 
That together you and / 

To Beaten may go: 

For all we know 
Of what the blessed do aOov* 

It, that they ting, and that they love. 

rise. Well remem bred brother 
Veter, thc&e Verses came season¬ 
ably, and we thank you heartily. 
Come, we will all Joyn together, my 
Host and all, and sing my Scholars 
Catch over again, and then each man 
drink the tothcr cap and to bed, 
474 


TWO FACSIMILE PAGES FROM THE INDIAN TAPER “ COMPLEAT 
ANGLER.” 

This little book might be described as a homeopathic dose of 
literature. It is complete, and yet it weighs no more than 
a pencil and in the waistcoat pocket would almost have to 
be probed for. 


Other little books, two or three inches square, come 
from Messrs. Wells Gardner. These, however, are for 
children rather than their elders, and, as children like 
little books, they may be popular. The books are Blake’s 
Songs of Innocence, The Story without an End, translated 
from Carove, Mark Lemon’s Enchanted Doll, Favourite 
Fables, and The Seven Champions of Christendom. 

A correspondent, M. L. M., sends us the following 
“ Thing Heard ” : 

Hostess (talking to two new callers, mother and 
daughter): “ When you were in Samoa did you see any¬ 
thing of the Stevensons ? ” 

Daughter : “ It was last year that we were there, but 
I went over the house at Yailama.” 

Mother : “ The Stevensons, my dear ? I don’t seem to 
remember about them.” 

Hostess : “ Bobert Louis— ” 

Mother (still wondering): “ Ob, Robert Lewis. I don’t 
seem-” 

Daughter (rather impatiently): “ Oh, he wrote things. 
Treasure Island , Kidnapped -” 

Mother : “ Oh, did he P ” (Then, evidently not wishing 
to appear ignorant) “ I really think I must have heard 
the name, but I can’t remember.” 

It is, of course, odd that people visiting Samoa as tourists 
should not, at least have heard Stevenson’s name; but the 
idea that Stevenson has ever been a popular author, or 
will ever be one, is, of course, wrong. He belongs only 
to schoolboys and to a clique—an extensive clique, it is 
true, when compared with some cliques, but a clique none 
the less. 


Mu. E. F. Benson, the author of Dodo, contributes to 
the Nineteenth Century an ingenious article on Plagiarism. 
His argument, put briefly, is that theft is unavoidable, but 
that only unintelligent theft is plagiarism; critical theft is 
compatitde with the truest originality of which, at this late 
stage in the world’s progress, we are capable. Mr. Benson 
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illustrates his theory hy an analogy drawn from physiology. 
Thus: “There exist in this world great masses of 
admirable literary food, the inherited treasury of the race. 
On these we feed, and without them we starve. But as it is 
neceessary that we should assimilate what we take, the 
food must be digested. That done, it becomes a part of 
us, it enters into our muscles, our bones, our brains; it has 
caused, and is causing, to make us grow in our own small 
manner; and the words we use, and the things we write, 
and the songs we sing, are the inevitable outcome of the 
nourishment we have received. But if all this has not 
been assimilated, there ensues the sense of sin, and other 
disorders, and we know that we have used somehow 
wrongly what was meant to feed us. And thus the 
warrant of arrest for plagiarism is served.” 


Mr. William Platt’s forthcoming book, which he will 
publish himself, A Threefold Utterance, is heralded by a 
circular, addressed to Art Lovers, so resolutely and con¬ 
fidently worded as to be a departure amounting almost to 
a revolution in such forms of literature. It runs thus: 

Maeterlinck said of my books : “I know few which are 
more absolutely by a man ”; the Daily Chronicle critic said: 
“ Seldom have we read anything which gave us so pro¬ 
found an impression of its author’s unfitness for author¬ 
ship.” 

To be called “ A Man ” by a great Poet; to be called 
“ not a literary man ” by a conventional critic; these 
verdicts together represent almost the highest conceivable 
praise. 

But beyond my writings which have been thus criticised, 
and my music which has been similarly criticised, I have 
also worked at drawing; and my drawings have not yet 
been seen. 

I now propose to offer for subscription a book of Music, 
Poems, and Drawings, all of my own creation ; a threefold 
utterance, yet a single outcry of a man’s fiery outlook 
upon life. Such a book is undoubtedly nnique. 

This edition, of which each copy will be signed and 
numbered, will not exceed 200 copies—possibly it will not 
reach that number. 

I, the artist, have done my share ; it remains for you, as 
Art-lover, to help this book to see the light. 

This is straightforward, and we hope that Mr. Platt will 
hnve'no difficulty in disposing of his full two hundred. 


The Council of the Hull Literary Society seem to have 
humorists among them. Their invitation to a convivial 
annual meeting takes the form of a Declaration of War. 
Here is an extract from this document: 

The enemy is believed to be under the command of 
Qeneral Dull Care, and has taken up a strongly entrenched 
position on the heights known as the Bilious Range, which 
dominates a large tract of Smiling Country. 

The immediate point of attack will be 

THE BOAR’S HEAD, 

the onslaught upon which will be led by the Commandant in 
person, President Lummis, the charge being sounded at 
7.30 prompt by the distinguished Rattle-'Wielder to the 
Club, Secretary Andrews. 

Members responding to ihis call will form a Special 
Service Corps, to lie known as the 

YULETIDE REVELLERS. 

They are expected to wear their own proper uniform of 
Morning Dress, as well as the Regulation No. 9 Smile, 
without which none will be permitted to fall in (and with 
which it will be impossible to fall out). They will also 
furnish their own equipment in the shape of Pipe and 
Pouch, Ammunition (not smokeless). Latch-key, and such 
other implements as may be necessary to ensure thtir 
re]lose (of mind only) during the engagement. 


Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & Co. write: “We 
find that a map, showing in colours the positions of the 
contending forces at the crisis*of the Battle of Waterloo, 


has been omitted from Sir Herbert Maxwell’s Life of 
Wellington , published by us. As Sir Herbert would like 
this map inserted in the second edition, which is now at 
press, we think it only fair to purchasers of copies of the 
first edition to say that we are printing an extra supply of 
this particular map, and will send a copy post free to any¬ 
one who has purchased a copy of the first edition, if they 
will apply to us for it.” 


The second volume of the “ Publications of the Irish 
Texts Society ” will be issued to subscribers in a few days. 
It will contain Fled Bricrenn, or “The Feast of Bricrin,” 
edited from the version to be found in Leabhar nah- 
Uidhre, Royal Irish Academy, the most ancient existing 
of the great Irish collections of MSS., compiled and 
collated with the Gaelic MS. in the Advocates’ Library, 
Edinburgh, and other versions. The tale is one of the 
most spirited of the ancient Irish romances, and contains 
the famous verbal dispute among the wives of the three 
chief heroes of Ireland, known in old times as the 
“ Women’s War of Words,” in which each lady contends 
for the pre-eminence in valour and beauty of her own 
lord. It is full of descriptions which throw light upon 
the manners of pagan Ireland. The text is being edited, 
with translation, glossaries, and full linguistic and 
historical notes, by George Henderson, M.A., Ph.D. 


The American Bookman has been getting into a little 
difficulty with a correspondent about two diametrically 
opposite opinions of Miss Harraden’s novel, The Fowler, 
which it expressed in June and July last. Their corre¬ 
spondent, “ G. H. B.,” quotes both passages, and asks the 
Editor to reconcile them or explain them. We like the 
Bookman' * reply: 

Now we fancy that most editors would suppress this 
little communication altogether. It is a facer. We cannot 
get around it, or crawl under it, or lightly float away from 
it in a verbal mist. But if we have any virtue at all, we 
think that we may truthfully lay claim to the virtue of 
perfect frankness; and so we are just going to tell 
G. H. B.” the whole inside history of this painfnl affair. 
When the June and July numbers of the Bookman wore 
being made up for the press, and, for that matter, after 
they had appeared, the Senior Editor was in the country 
leading a harmless, but idle and irresponsible life. For 
the moment his philosophy was the philosophy of 
Harold Skimpole; and the shadows on the grass and the 
sussurus of the bees temporarily obscured his immediate 
interest in his editorial functions. Consequently, when he 
wrote his review of The Fowler he was oblivious of the fact 
that other editorial writers in the Bookman had expressed 
an opinion different from his own; and the result was a 
certain lack of conductivity between the different depart¬ 
ments of the magazine, a slight critical assymetry, or, to put 
it more lucidly, an absence of the true Anaxagoreau homoeo- 
meria. This, of course, was very very wrong; but if 
“ G. H. B. ” has meditated earnestly upon the profounder 
problems of human life, he must be aware that almost 
anything can happen in the summer. 


We were in error last week in stating that Mr. N. H. 
Dole’s multivariorum edition of Omar Khayyam was not 
on sale in this country. As a matter of fact, Messrs. 
Macmillan publish it here. The same firm has just 
brought out an edition of FitzGerald’s four versions, 
together with the orginal prefaces and notes. The price 
of this work, bound in vellum, is eight-and-sixpence net, 
which leads to the reflection that the half-guinea asked by 
Messrs. Macmillan for their ordinary edition of the poem 
was rather severe. 


Mr. Clement Shorter writes: “By a slip, due to my 
infamous handwriting, you have referred to Dr. Edward 
Moore’s two handsome and scholarly volumes on Dante 
issued by the Clarendon Press as by ‘ Dr. Edward Morris.’ " 
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Mb. Salomon Beifach, writing from Paris, but giving 
no address, sends us the following: “In reference to your 
article about terra-cotta statuettes (December 9, p. 668), 
please allow me to state that ‘ The Three Graces ’ and 
‘ The Conversation at the Tomb,’ in the South Kensing¬ 
ton Museum, are forgeries of the worst sort. Most of the 
groups of figures displayed at South Kensington are no 
better, and ought not to be exhibited as antiques.” 


Mb. Hilaibe Belloc, author of The Bad Child's Book of 
Beasts and The Life of Danton, has written a skit on Oxford. 
University dons, to be called Lambkin's Remains. There is 
an introductory ode to the Bepublican Club. The book is 
one that will appeal particularly to University men, but 
also to certain of the public. It should peculiarly delight 
Buskin Hall, which has a crusade of its own against 
donnishness. 


Messrs. Mansell send us a photograph of the new 
Botticelli, or alleged Botticelli. It is hard to come to any 
conclusion from a photograph, but the picture certainly 
bears more traces than not of the master. 


The following definition of a “ problem novel ” by the 
World is a good specimen of the crusted, intolerant 
manner: “A ‘problem novel,’ in the accepted sense of 
the phrase, is the outcome of the attempt of some literary 
doctrinaire to use the form of fiction as a vehicle for the 
advancement of some eccentric and commonly obnoxious 
social or other propaganda. It is one of the favourite 
nostrums of the crank, the faddist, the Ishmaelite, and the 
posing reformer, and its failure to gain tolerance surely 
needs no further explanation.” 


Bibliographical. 

We have become familiar of late years with “Short 
Histories ” of this and that country or nation. It may be 
that “ Short Lives ” of this and that person will, before 
very long, become equally numerous. There are thousands 
of people who literally have not the leisure in which to 
master our bigger biographies. Take, as an outstanding 
example, the Life of Archbishop Benson, issued to-day 
(Friday). In one volume there are 646 pages, in the 
other 850—in all, 1,496, practically 1,500. Now, I can 
well believe that there are many ecclesiastics, as well as 
many laymen ecclesiastically disposed, by whom these 1,500 
pages will be, in every sense, religiously perused. But the 
general public—the average subscriber to Smith’s and 
Mudie’s—what can they do with such a solid production ? 
They can but regard it with amazement and regret. Such 
a work cannot be condensed by the mere process of 
“cutting.” For the benefit of the ordinary reader the 
tale has to be told afresh, and hence the announcement of 
a “ Short Life ” of Dr. Pusey, for the use of the very 
large number who cannot possibly tackle the “ standard” 
biography in four volumes. Some day, perhaps, we shall 
have a “ Short Life ” of Dr. Benson. 

“ Can you, or any of your readers,” writes the Eev. H. J. 
Wilmot Buxton, “ tell me the name of the author of White- 
friars; or, the Days of Charles II. ? I read it first, with great 
interest, more than forty years ago. It was, I think, fol¬ 
lowed by Whitehall, which I could not read.” Are we, 
then, so soon forgot ? Can it be that the name of Emma 
Bobinson, author of Whitefriars and Whitehall, has already 
faded out of memory ? The first of these two books came 
out in 1844, the second in the year following. The former 
was reprinted in 1884. Both have had the distinction of being 
translated into French. Whitefriars had the further dis¬ 
tinction, if distinction it be, of forming the basis of a play 
by W. T. Townsend. Many are the stories, besides these 


two, which go to the credit of their author. For example 
—Richelieu in Love, The Maid of Orleans, Owen Tudor, Cecsar 
Borgia, Westminster Abbey, The City Banker, The Matri¬ 
monial Vanity Fair, Which Wins—Cove or Money? and The 
Armourer's Daughter (1877), which seems to have been the 
last of the long series. 

Among forthcoming new editions I note the promise of 
a reprint of The New Republic, which has had a very good 
sale, I believe, in its cheap and handy form in the May- 
fair Library. When it came out originally, in 1877, it was 
in all the glory of two-volume form. It was followed, you 
remember, in 1878, by The New Paul and Virginia, which 
many people think even wittier and more amusing than 
its predecessor from the same hand. Why should that 
not be reprinted, too ? Another new edition, announced by 
the same firm, is one of “ Theodore Taylor’s ” Oolden 
Treasury of Thought, which first saw the light in 1874. 
This was one of the compilations of John Camden Hotten, 
whose little book on Thackeray was such a triumph of 
scissors and paste. Will the Treasury be brought down to 
date, I wonder ? 

The author of the anonymous iloge on Bichard Holt 
Hutton, which appeared not so very long ago, stands 
revealed now as Mr. John Hogben. And this is by no 
means Mr. Hogben’s first incursion into letters. One 
remembers him as having published, some fifteen years 
ago, editions of the poetical works of Campbell and of 
Keats, to which he prefixed introductions. A little later 
he brought out a selection from the verse of Pope, also 
with an introduction, I think. Still more recently he 
edited, with a preface, a selection from the verse written 
by his father, Mr. W. S nogben. 

The latest edition of Earle’s Microcosmography has 
appended to it a reprint of J. Healy’s translations into 
English of the Characters of Theophrastus, which dates, 
apparently, from 1616. It is claimed that this is the first 
reprint of Healy’s version, which seems to have been the 
first. About a century later came Eustace Budgett’s; then 
came one by H. Gaily (1725), another by W. Bayner 
(1797), and yet another, by Isaac Taylor (1836). Did not 
Henry Morley include one or other of these in his Caris- 
brooke Library ? 

“ Always verify your quotations.” In the Epilogue to 
his “ Charge of the Heavy Brigade ” Tennyson, as most 
of us remember, wrote: 

And here the Singer for his Art 
Not all in vain may plead 

“ The song that nerves a nation’s heart 
Is in itself a deed.” 

The two last lines have just appeared in a London Sunday 
paper in this form : 

“ The song that nerves a nation’s arm 
May well be called a deed.” 

Delightfully prosaic, is it not ? 

Of Mr. Bobert Buchanan’s work in verse a well-known 
“ Literary Lounger ” says that: “ To young readers it is 
entirely unknown, and I am not aware that the best parts 
of it are even accessible in print.” I fear the first half of 
this sentence is true, but I fancy (and hope) the other half 
is not The Poetical Works of Robert Buchanan were 
published by Chatto & Windus in 1884, and unless that 
volume (there was only one) is out of print the “ best 
part ” of the author’s verse—which I take to be his output 
in that kind between 1866 and 1883—is happily accessible 
in very handy form. 

I notice that Sir Herbert Maxwell concludes his bio¬ 
graphy of Wellington with a sonnet on the Great Duke, 
attributed to Benjamin Disraeli. Has that sonnet ever 
been reprinted before ? I do not remember it. I may 
have read Sir Herbert’s work a little hurriedly, but my 
impression is that he makes no allusion to Tennyson’s Ode, 
which Stevenson was so humorously anxious that Mr. 
Gosse should not omit from his anthology. 

The Bookwobm. 
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Reviews. 

The “ Chroniqueur.” 

Study and Stage. By William Archer. (Grant Bichards. 5s.) 
Frame 1 of Mind. By A. B. Walkley. (Grant Bichards. 5s.) 
On Books and Arts. By Frederick Wedmore. (Hodder & 
Stoughton. 6s.) 

Fabis which produces obscene caricatures of august and 
venerable women is also the home of the most refined 
journalism that the world has seen. In Paris the chronique, 
literary or dramatic or political, has been raised to the 
level of an artistic “form,” and the chroniqueurs are often 
the great writers of the country. From Theophile Gautier 
to Paul Bourget there were and are journalists all bent on 
giving to their two-thousand-words about some affair of 
the week the final elegance of perfect craftmanship. Even 
Bochefort, of the unspeakable Intransigent, will flout a 
whole nation in sentences of which the chief characteristic 
is style. “It is brains, not cities, that need illuminating,” 
he wrote on the morning of the fetes for the Franco- 
Bussian alliance, and the phrase was consummate. In 
Paris, where a five-centimes sheet will employ three 
stylists to report a play— soiriste, courrieriste, ana critic 
proper; in Paris, where (so to speak) Mr. George Meredith 
will do his column upon Thomas Hardy’s new book for the 
front page of the Times ; in Paris the ohronique has a literary 
importance undreamed of here. Nevertheless we learn— 
we learn rapidly. We possess men now of whom we have 
the right to be proud. Some of them have studied their 
craft in the French newspapers to excellent advantage. 
Mr. A. B. Walkley, for instance, would be the first to 
admit how much he owes of finesse and delicacy to the 
inspiration of MM. Jules Lemaltre and Anatole France: 
say that his articles are lemaUrise and he will feel flattered. 

At the same time there are others who have con¬ 
trived to formulate themselves with immense success 
under no influence but their own. Mr. William Archer, 
for example, is no more French than Chinese; the “W. A.” 
stuff, unsurpassed, perhaps, for solid influence, is typically 
and utterly British. Mr. Archer’s gradual rise during the 
last sixteen years, though thoroughly deserved, is, at the 
first examination, a little curious. Most good literary 
critics, if they have not style, have “literariness.” Mr. 
Archer has never had that ease and grace of manner 
which would seem to be necessary to one whose trade it is 
to appeal to a literary public. We fancy that he has 
always written with difficulty, and his articles demonstrate 
absolutely that his appreciation of verbal niceties is im¬ 
perfect—in fact, he is capable of clumsinesses and solecisms 
which would ruin him with the lettered if he did not happen 
to be William Archer. Glance through Study and Stage 
and you will find “ journalese ” on every page— cliches 
like “ set the Thames on fire,” “ thick as leaves in Vallom- 
brosa,” “ the effect does not come off,” “ to all intents 
and purposes,” “why drag in Homer?” He has won¬ 
derful pet locutions of which he never tires, such as “ to 
body forth ” and “ soul-states.” He is not ashamed of 
that marvellous verb “ envisage,” or of this phrase: “ The 
as yet but semi-vocal Scottish peasant.” He frequently 
uses words to which no exact meaning can be attached : 

“ the admirably-ordered process [? progress or procession] 
of the scenes ” ; “ vivid and compulsive impression of 
vivacity ” (note the awkward collocation of the first and 
last words); “ tersely-touched episodes.” 

Further, Mr. Archer is apt to lose his sense of proposi¬ 
tion, his perspective. In one article we find the following: 

“ The third act is a gem from first to last ” ; “ a brilliant . . . 
piece of work ”; “ perhaps the best light comedy produced 
within the present decade ” ; “ its literary workmanship is 
excellent, its scenic skill consummate.” The title of the 
article is “ Lord and Lady Algy.” Mr. Archer’s attitude is 
seldom, as it should be, literary. He prints a criticism of 


Sudermann’s tremendous novel, Der Fattens teg, under the 
heading “Prussian ‘Patriotism.’” The criticism is un¬ 
favourable, “What makes Herr Sudermann’s story in¬ 
artistic and intolerable,” he says, “is the fact that not a 
single soul (except Begina, who does not count) stands by 
Boleslav, and protests against the atrocious and savage in¬ 
justice with which he is treated.” As if the sheep-like 
unanimity of the ignorant villagers was not the very 
cornerstone of the book, and as if their behaviour, even if 
it were improbable, could make the novel inartistic! Mr. 
Archer is so annoyed by Sudermann’s villagers, and so 
preoccupied by political considerations arising out of their 
conduct, that he ignores the fundamental power of imagina¬ 
tion which gives the book importance, and which alone 
can make a work artistic. The same trait is to be observed 
in his depreciations of Evelyn Innes and The Triumph of 
Death. We can understand an instinctive antipathy to 
these novels of Mr. George Moore and d’Annunzio; but we 
can scarcely excuse a literary critic who devotes himself to 
the derision of characters while passing over the questions 
of imagination and technique, which are his proper pro¬ 
vince. Any competent diner-out could discuss the “ soul- 
states ” of Giorgio Aurispa, but it needs a critic to savour 
and appraise the strange sinister poetry which envelops 
all d’Ajnnunzio’s work, and to expound the triumphs of 
mere form which he accomplishes. Lastly, Mr. Archer’s 
banter, when he happens to De hostile, is not always happy. 
Assuming that Evelyn Innes was from end to end a complete 
error of art, one would still think that for the ridicule of a 
work so dignified and sincere terms might have been found 
less crudely pert than the following : “From this abrupt 
conclusion . . . one gathers that Evelyn’s wobblings are 
to be continued in our next. I trust she will get her 
spiritual struggles over with reasonable promptitude.” 

Yet these things are as nothing in the sum of Mr. 
Archer’s achievement. The fact stands that his critical 
influence is a real influence finely exercised. His prestige 
is authentic, and there are several reasons why it should 
be so. He has certainly three of the essentials of a critic: 
honesty, intrepidity, and interest. The first, fortunately, 
is not rare; but Mr. Archer has it in a remarkable degree. 
His desire to render justice, to rid himself of all bias, 
amounts to a passion—a passion written large in every 
article. His traditions, in a word, are those of the English 
judicial bench. Intrepidity is less common, and a virtue 
less easy to practise. All critics know how difficult it is, 
in approaching a work of art, to forget the status of the 
artist and the general corpus of opinion which has already 
gathered round it. Many men habitually yield to this 
intimidation of names and public opinion; others go out 
to challenge it with a defiance which is worse than 
surrender. Few can calmly ignore it. Mr. Archer is of 
the few. You know that his eye, at once stern and kindly, 
will see nothing but the work itself. As for the quality of 
being interested, we believe that Mr. Archer’s reputation 
is due largely to his endowment in this respect. He is 
never aloof, like some, but always down in the midst, 
patiently and laboriously probing and analysing. He 
cannot be tepid, perfunctory. It may be said, however, 
that his interest, as indeed we have shown, often inclines 
rather to subject than to treatment. Here, possibly, is the 
explanation of his traffic with the modem stage: all stories 
are very real to him; if the people in them are not alive, 
his idiosyncrasy vitalises them, and he discusses them as 
alive. Hence the allurement and value of his animadver¬ 
sions upon even the feeblest farce. In addition to these 
qualities, he has the crowning one of a catholic taste which 
knows no fads. His palate is just. He may at times go 
wrong; he may always be more or less at loggerheads 
with his medium of expression; but in the end he will 
prove that he has that mysterious, incommunicable, unmis¬ 
takable thing (the possessors of which constitute a clan 
who recognise one another by infallible signs)—true critical 
perception. It is seldom that a writer can immediately 
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say what he means. He inscribes a sentence, and lo! the 
trend of it is slightly out of the true direction. He may 
alter and he may alter, but he does not arrive at exacti¬ 
tude. Ultimately he leaves it, and tries in the next 
sentence to allow for the error of the last. And the march 
continues ever towards the goal, each step correcting the 
previous one. So with Mr. Archer. Sincere, strenuous, 
honest and unafraid, he moves doggedly forward, now 
blundering, now “ wobbling ” (to use his own term), but 
never deviating far from a course which twenty years or 
so of steady marching have made perfectly plain. 

If there is one dominant quality in the criticisms of the 
year’s literature and drama which Mr. Archer has collected 
under the title Study and Stage, that quality is seriousness, 
Scottish seriousness. And if there is one dominant quality 
in Mr. Walkley’s very varied Frames of Mind, that quality 
is—a dreadful fear of being thought serious. He will be 
urbane, judicial, serene, but you must not expect him to 
be serious; he is far too much a man of the world for that. 
If The Mighty Atom sells a hundred thousand copies—what 
then? It will be all the same a century hence—so he 
would have us believe. Mr. Walkley is your true polite 
“ spectator ” of literature and life. He will sit in the club 
window, and discourse to you by the hour of what he 
sees therefrom. How light, airy, and mildly gay is his 
discreetly modulated gossip! He learnt, as we have said, 
the trick of it in Paris, for which place he has a strong 
predilection. He is grace itself and rapidity itself and 
omniscience itself. In his casual, careless way he has read 
everything. He never parades his learning; he only 
alludes to it. He knows you adore allusion, particularly 
allusion which you cannot follow, and so he has mastered 
the whole art of allusion. There is a very brief essay on 
the ideals of Jane Austen, in which is employed the very 
virtuosity of allusion; in seven tiny pages Mr. Walkley 
contrives to refer to Mr. Stephen Gwynn, Autumn et 
Nicolette, Mr. Augustine Birrell, M. Georges Ohnet, Shake¬ 
speare, Ibsen, Wagner, Miss Marie Corelli, M. Desmoulins, 
Anne Radcliffe, Mr. George Meredith, Mr. J. M. Barrie, 
the Women Writers’ Dinner, Carlyle, M. Bourget, the 
Tongue of the United States, Lewis Carroll, Peacock, 
Maria Edgeworth, Scott, Johnson, most of Jane Austen’s 
characters, and sundry other persons whom we are unable 
at the moment to identify. It is marvellous and it is 
delightful. As for the mere matter of the essay, you must 
look for it with a microscope. You have read it, and you 
turn eagerly to the next one, but all you have directly 
learnt from it is, that the author is a diverting fellow, of 
fine taste and discrimination. It must not be assumed, 
because Mr. Walkley never talks seriously, that he has no 
serious views about literature. His critical opinions are 
really both serious and sound. We could imagine him 
capable of perishing at the stake for them. He gibes at 
sufferers from a complaint which he calls literaturitis, yet 
he is “ down ” with the “ sickly disease ” himself, as he 
well knows. In strict truth literature is the grande passion 
of his existence; but he leads a double life, and tries to 
conceal the traces of that passion. Vain effort! Whatever 
his tongue mny be, we divine that his heart is serious, and 
with all his gay cynicism he is never false to its dictates. 
His natural talent for criticism is greater, probably, than 
Mr. Archer’s, did he care to take it out of its napkin. The 
admirable and illuminative essay on Mr. G. B. Shaw as a 
dramatist shows what he can do in pure expository criticism 
when he permits himself to be even a little in earnest. 
But his frames of mind are seldom of this pattern. Let us 
not therefore grieve. Seriousness abounds in the world; 
not so the gentle placidity of benevolent-malicious 
smiles. 

The range of Mr. Frederick Wedmore is wider than 
that of most of his contemporary chroniqueurs. It appar¬ 
ently includes all arts: he writes with equal fluency upon 
“ The Short Story” and “ Dutch Seventeenth-century Draw¬ 
ings,” upon “The Duchess of Malfi ” Rnd Meryon’s etch* 


ings of Paris. Mr. Wedmore is the type of the dilettante. 
During an apprenticeship of many years he has learnt to 
distinguish a good thing from a bad one, and the mere 
presence of good things is a pleasure to him. He likes to 
have them round him, and to talk of them amiably, but 
not deeply, with people who can understand the dialect 
of the dilettante. In an account of a visit to Goacourt’s 
famous collection of “art treasures” at Auteuil, he says : 
“Edmond de Goncourt moved about among his port¬ 
folios, saying a word here, and there directing a glance. 
The history of his life surrounded him ...” That is 
Mr. Wedmore in this book. His manner is bland, care¬ 
fully cultured, leisurely; he enjoys the sensation of 
approaching a fact by means of a winding avenue of 
words. His critical reflections, without being original, 
are unexceptionable. Here is one : “ Thus does ‘ Gyp ’ 
skim airily over the deep, great sea of life. All are 
shallows to her vision. And as she skims you feel her 
lightness. I prefer the adventure of the diver, who knows 
what the depths are: who plunges, and who rescues the 
pearl.” Yet we should doubt if Mr. Wedmore really would 
prefer the adventure of the diver if it came to the point. 


Iron and Irony. 

The Life of Wellington: The Restoration of the Martial Power 
of Great Britain. By the Right Hon. Sir Herbert 
Maxwell. (Sampson Low. 36s.) 

Sib Herbert Maxwell is an expert literary man, and he 
has produced a well-written biography, to which the pub¬ 
lishers have added the equipments of maps and illustrations 
which should lend visual lustre to the work. In short, we 
have here a laborious, workmanlike biography, remarkable 
rather for the correctness and industry of its execution 
than for any marked originality of treatment. No fuller 
or sounder work on Wellington is likely to be called 
for. The second Duke of Wellington said to John 
Murray: “I cannot write my father’s life, but I can 
at least see that the material is there for a biographer 
some day.” He accordingly edited fourteen volumes of 
the Duke’s military despatches, which, with the volumes 
already compiled by Colonel Gurdon, formed a complete 
budget of first-hand information about Wellington the 
soldier. He also edited eight volumes of civil correspond¬ 
ence. In all, there are thirty-four volumes of these 
original documents. We are unable to guess what manner 
of biographer could use all this material with finality. 
Military experts will always go to the despatches to see 
Wellington fight his battles, and historians will always go 
to his civil correspondence and his speeches to study 
Wellington’s influence on the social and political life of 
England. There remains undoubtedly the need for a 
comprehensive, available biography which shall embrace 
the whole career of the Duke of Wellington, and supply 
clues to further study. This need Sir Herbert Maxwell 
has worthily supplied. His conscientious care is per¬ 
ceptible in every page. Both the military and the 
political Wellington take shape and substance in these 
voluminous pages. Nevertheless, had Sir Herbert 
Maxwell’s brains been put at our service in this matter, 
we think we should have required of him a different kind 
of book. We should have set him the more literary, and 
we imagine, the more congenial, task of writing a book 
on the Duke’s superb character rather than his career. 
We should have required of him a psychological com¬ 
mentary on the Duke’s success, rather than a history of 
that success. 

However, the book we wish shines through the book 
we have. Sir Herbert Maxwell, for instance, has written 
a full-dress biographer’s account of the Battle of Waterloo. 
He has done this admirably. In its context the following 
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sentence arrives with a thrill and weight which only a 
practised writer could secure for it: 

When Wellington recognised the supreme moment, he 
rode forward to the crest of the ground, and, above the 
smoke-wreaths, clearly defined as a bronze statue against 
the bright western sky, held his cooked hat aloft and 
forward. 

Yet with a frank and correct insight Sir Herbert Maxwell 
concludes his long, well-wrought story of Waterloo by 
remarking that the Duke’s own account, written in a 
single paragraph to Lord Beresford, an old comrade in 
arms, condenses the whole matter and is stamped with 
personality. Here is the Duke’s Waterloo : 

You will have heard of our battle of the 18th. Never 
did I see such a pounding match. Both were what the 
boxers call gluttons. Napoleon did not manoeuvre at all. 
He just moved forward in the old style, and was driven 
off in the old style. The only difference was that he 
mixed cavalry with his infantry, and supported both with 
an enormous quantity of artillery. I had the infantry for 
some time in squares, and we had the French cavalry 
walking about us as if they had been our own. I never 
saw the British infantry behave so well. 

To thousands of Englishmen this passage, and the 
Wellington it reveals, are comparatively unfamiliar. Here 
is a fragment from a conversation, in which Lady Salisbury 
(mother of the present Premier) tried to probe the Duke’s 
feelings of pride in his victory: 

Lady Salisbury. —But now, while you were riding 
there, did it never occur to you that you had placed your¬ 
self on a pinnacle of glory 't 

The Duke.—No. I was entirely occupied with what 
was necessary to be done. At the door of my own hotel, I 
met Creevey. They had no certain news at Brassels, and 
he called out to me: “What news Y ” I said: “Why, I 
thiuk we’ve done for ’em this time.” . . . But it was not 
till ten or twelve days after the battle that I began to 
reflect on what I had done, and to feel it. . . . 

Lady Salisbury. —But there must be a lasting satisfac¬ 
tion in that feeling of superiority you always enjoy. It is 
not in human nature it should be otherwise. 

The Duke. —True. Still, I come constantly into contact 
with other persons on equal or inferior terms. Perhaps 
there is no man now existing who would like to meet me 
on a field of battle; in that line I am superior. But when 
the war is over and the troops disbanded, what is your 
great general more than anybody else ? 

This was undoubtedly the Duke’s sincere mind. As a 
matter of fact he never quite left the field of battle and 
therefore never put off the feeling of superiority. He 
lectured his Cabinet, and awed everybody. When his 
son, Lord Douro, failed to satisfy his washerwoman’s 
claims, that lady had the enterprise to complain to the 
Duke. The Duke replied as follows: 

“ The Duke of Wellington presents his compliments to 
Mrs. Herrick. His son, the Marquis of Douro, is a house¬ 
keeper in Belgrave-street. He is not responsible for the 
payment of his washing bills, even to the wife of a soldier. 
It appears to the Duke that the regular mode of pro¬ 
ceeding would be to apply to the debtor himself, and, if 
payment should be refused or omitted, to enforce the same 
by all means sanctioned by law. This would be a regular 
mode of proceeding. That adopted is im/iertinenf, in the 
real and not offensive meaning of the word.” 

How characteristic is the Duke’s unbending refusal, 
in his last sentence, to find and use the word that would 
be intelligible to a washerwoman. He uses his own 
word, adding an explanation which might or might not do 
its work. 

The efficiency and sufficiency of the Duke’s character are 
interesting in all their manifestations. When a critical 
debate was in progress, on which the fate of Peel’s 


ministry hung, the Duke sat unmoved in Apsley House, 
entertaining the Austrian Ambassador. 

Lord Lyndhurst offered to send early information of the 
result of Hie division. 

“I am quite satisfied,” said the Duke, “ to have it when 
the newspapers come in at ten o’clock. If I could do any 
good by having it earlier, I would; but as I can’t, I’d just 
as soon wait.” 

“ You take things coolly,” interposed Lady Salisbury. 
“ I suppose you never lie awake with anxiety P ” 

“ No,” replied the Duke, “ I don’t like lying awake; it 
does no good. I make a point never to lie awake.” 

Of course, Wellington’s efficiency and sufficiency did 
not pervade his career with atmospheric ubiquity. His 
marriage was not too happy; he who never lost a gun for 
England lost much at his own hearth. His wife, whom he 
married under a chivalrous impulse rather than with con¬ 
sidered choice, proved an indifferent companion. As Sir 
Herbert Maxwell says: 

Wellington’s life, with all its stir and activity, was a 
lone one; his sense of having missed something in the 
lottery of marriage is revealed by a casual remark in one 
of his conversations. Lady Salisbury asked him whether 
Lady Peel had any influence over Sir Robert. 

“No,” he replied; “she is not a clever woman: Peel 
had no wish to marry a clever woman.” 

“ It is very curious,” remarked Lady Salisbury, “ that 
a man of ability should not care to have a wife capable 
of entering into subjects in which he takes an 
interest.” 

“ Aye,” said the Duke, “ and of anticipating one’s 
meaning; that is what a clever woman does—she sees 
what you mean.” 

Two women were clever enough to understand the Duke 
and to win his confidence: Mrs. Arbuthnot and the second 
Marchioness of Salisbury. They deserved his trust and 
affection. Yet no man was ever less influenced by women 
than Wellington. He treated women “ either as agreeable 
companions or playthings.” Even the amiable weakness 
—one does not know what other name to give it—which 
led him to correspond for seventeen years with the mys¬ 
terious “ Miss J. ” scarcely amounts to an exception : the 
issues of the acquaintance were so trivial. Sir Herbert 
Maxwell has done well to treat this episode with frankness. 
Miss J. was a beautiful girl who by her ministrations 
had brought a hardened murderer, named Cook, to re¬ 
pentance on the eve of his execution. The moment Cook 
was hanged Miss J. conceived him as “ a glorious spirit.” 
Proud of her work, she next turned to the Duke of 
Wellington, although she did not even know that he was 
the conqueror of Napoleon. He granted her strange 
request for an interview, and called on her at the house 
near Piccadilly, where she lodged with a relative. Miss 
J. was then twenty years of age, and the Duke sixty-five. 
A correspondence began which lasted from 1834 to 1851, 
and drew from the Duke no fewer than 390 letters. 
Miss J.’s letters were even more numerous. She besought 
the Duke to seek eternal salvation, and to make her 
Duchess of Wellington in which character she could the 
more surely direct him in the heavenly way. The Duke’s 
letters taken individually are patient and discreet. But it 
is dear that he often regretted having written them. “ I 
am very glad,” he writes, “ that you intend to send back 
all the letters I ever wrote to you.” The genuineness of 
the Duke’s letters is beyond reasonable doubt, both Sir 
William Fraser and Sir Herbert Maxwell being satisfied that 
he wrote them. Every life has more of drama and irony 
than we know. And perhaps the dramatic fitness of things 
required that a “ Miss J.” should think of the great Duke 
only as having a soul to be saved, and that when his 
august life was dosed, and his bier was being borne under 
“ the golden cross,” one faithful, fanatical woman should 
breathe the hope that the leader of men had joined 
Cook at the Throne. 
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The Homeric Hymns. 

The Homeric Hymns. Translated by Andrew Lang. 

(Allen. 7s. 6d.) 

This Homeric Hymns, as even the critics of Alexandria 
knew, are not particularly Homeric. They are all a great 
deal later than Homer, whoever Homer may have been, 
and some of them suggest rather the Hesiodic than the 
Homeric model of the hexameter. It is true that twenty- 
seven out of the thirty-three are of the nature of invoca¬ 
tions used by rhapsodists as preludes to the recitation of 
Homeric lays. But these twenty-seven are brief and 
insignificant, and the six great hymns, one each to Apollo, 
Hermes, Aphrodite, Demeter, Dionysus, and Hermes, pro¬ 
bably belong to the cult of these deities, and were sung at 
the great festivals before their shrines. Thus the hymn 
to Apollo is really two hymns, one clearly traceable to 
Delphi, the other to the rival centre of Hellenic sun- 
worship in the isle of Delos; the hymn to Demeter is con¬ 
nected with the mysteries of the agricultural deities at 
Eleusis; that to Hermes records the celebrated theft of 
the cattle of the Sun by the god when still a child in the 
cradle. Hermes, of course, as Prof. Rhys has pointed 
out, does not belong to the older cycle of Aryan deities. 
He is like the Teutonic Woden, a god of the second genera¬ 
tion, a man-god or culture-hero; and in his cattle-lifting 
exploit, as in the parallel theft of heavenly fire by 
Prometheus, you have a myth of the winning of the gifts 
of civilisation for his fellow-men, which is the especial 
function of the culture-hero. Most of the longer hymns 
are too long to quote: here is the briefest, the hymn to 
Ares: 

Ares, thou that excellest in might, thou lord of the 
chariot of war, God of the golden helm, thou mighty of 
heart, thou shield-bearer, thou safety of cities, thou that 
smitest in mail; strong of hand and unwearied valiant 
spearman, bulwark of Olympus, father of victory, champion 
of Themis; thou tyrannous to them that oppose thee 
with force; thou leader of just men, thou master of manli- 
hood, thou that whirlest thy flaming sphere among the 
courses of the seven stars of the sky, where thy fiery 
steeds ever bear thee above the third orbit of heaven ; do 
thou listen to me, helper of mortals, giver of the bright 
bloom of youth. Shed thou down a mild light from above 
upon this life of mine, and my martial strength, so that 
I may be of avail to drive away bitter cowardice from my 
head, and to curb the deceitful rush of my soul, and to 
restrain the sharp stress of anger which spurs me on to 
take part in the dread din of battle. But give me heart, 
O blessed one, to abide in the painless measures of peace, 
avoiding the battle-cry of foes and the compelling fates 
of death. 

Homeric or not Homeric, the Hymns are abundantly 
welcome in Mr. Lang’s charming translation as a supple¬ 
ment to the standard translations which, in company with 
other scholars, he has already given us of the Iliad and 
the Odyssey. Mr. Lang’s defence of the style of diction 
adopted in all three books is at once amusing and super¬ 
fluous. “ I cannot,” he says, “ render a speech of Anchises 
thus: 

“ If you really are merely a mortal, and if a woman of 
the mortal kind was your mother, while your father (as 
you lay it down) was the well-known Otreus, and if you 
come here all through an undying person, Hermes; and if 
you are to be known henceforward as my wife—why, then 
nobody, mortal or immortal, shall interfere with my inten¬ 
tion to take instant advantage of the situation.” 

For our part we are more than satisfied with the alterna¬ 
tive rendering which Mr. Lang can bring himself to give : 

If indeed thou art mortal, and a mortal mother bore 
thee, and if renowned Otreus is thy father, and if thou art 
come hither by the will of Hermes, the immortal Guide, 
and art to be called my wife for ever, then neither mortal 
man nor immortal God shall hold me from my desire, 
before I lie with thee in love, now and anon. 

Mr. Lang’s intro luct^ry essays deal in a somewhat 


desultory and occasionally disjointed fashion with some 
problems as to the nature of Greek religion suggested by 
the Hymns. They take him over ground which he and 
we have trodden before, and we only note now that he is 
still impenitent in the heresy which would derive the idea 
of a god, not by natural evolution from more primitive 
animistic conceptions, but from the Paley-like musings of 
early man on the necessity for some supreme creator of 
things in general. We do not propose to renew the con¬ 
troversy here. It is more pleasing to lay stress on another 
point made by Mr. Lang—that, however crude and primi¬ 
tive the origin of Greek religion may have been, that 
religion, as ultimately developed, did not lack profound 
moral and spiritual elements. In the Eleusinian Mysteries, 
for instance: 

The initiate “ live a pious life in regard to strangers and 
citizens.” They are to be “conscious of no evil”; they 
are to “protect such as have wrought no unrighteousness.” 
Such precepts “ have their root in the ethico-religious 
consciousness.” It is not mere ritual purity that the 
Mysteries demand, either among naked Australians, or 
Yao, or in Greece. Lobeck did his best to minimise the 
testimony to the higher element in the Eleusinia, but 
without avail. The study of early, barbaric, savage, 
classical, Egyptian, or Indian religions should not be one¬ 
sided. Men have always been men, for good as well as 
for evil; aud religion, almost everywhere, is allied with 
ethics no less than it is overrun by the parasite of myth, 
and the survival of magic in ritual. 


Three Country Books. 

Outside the Garden. By Helen Milman. (Lane. 5s. net.) 

Among English Hedgerows. By Clifton Johnson. (Mac¬ 
millan.) 

Country Matters in Short. By W. F. Collier. (Duck¬ 
worth. 3s. 6d.) 

In the three books before us we have three examples of 
the open-air author. Helen Milman (Mrs. Caldwell 
Crofton) is the facile essayist and sentimental nature lover 
who is content to play with the charming generalities and 
commonplaces of the life of the fields and lanes, of birds 
and flowers. A new book does not with her involve new 
observation: she has it all at her finger-ends. We do not 
mean that she is a mere mechanical eulogist of rural 
happiness; her joy in it is sincere, and her desire to pass 
on her delight to others is sincere too ; but her work is 
valuable only so far as it is beautifully done. Judged by 
this standard it is somewhat defective, for Mrs. Crofton 
allies to a loving interest and enthusiasm for Nature no 
particular distinction of style (she can even speak of a 
“dilapidated Scotch fir”). But there is much in her 
pages that is pretty. We quote a passage relating to the 
woods in March: 

Nature awakes with a start. Over the woods there 
come creeping tinges of purple and yellow. The pulse of 
life is felt there. From time to time the rich melodious 
voice of the blackbird is heard as he rests for a few hours 
from the labour of building, while the missel-thrush, 
whose nest at the very top of a holly-tree is finished, sings 
daily less and less, for he is a bird of storm and wind, so 
fine warmer days silence him. 

Gay, bright chaffinches have returned from homesteads, 
and on sunny mornings may be heard trying their utmost 
to accomplish the last turn of a somewhat monotonous 
song—which needs a deal of practice yet. 

In the rookery bustle and worry daily increase, for 
many of the nests now contain eggs, and these afford 
opportunities for conversation and gossip which parent 
birds do not neglect, and much cawing and croaking 
“ baby talk ” ensues over these new treasures. 

There is, as we have said, a certain prettiness here; but it 
is on the cards that enough books of the kind have been 
written. They take us no “forrarder”; there is not 
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enough stuff to them. We ought to add that Ur. New 
has put some pleasant cuts to these pages; hut it is clear 
that his curiously severe method does not suit everything. 
He is better among houses than trees. 

Mr. Clifton Johnson, the second author on our list, is 
one whose work is valuable in proportion to its truthful¬ 
ness. He is the descriptive traveller who passes through 
a country taking notes. If his eyes are sound his book is 
good, for it matters almost nothing whether he writes well 
or ill. Mr. Johnson is an American, and apparently the 
latest recruit to the little band of observing Americans 
who have written well of England—a band which includes 
Washington Irving and Nathaniel Hawthorne, Mrs. Stowe 
and N. P. Willis, Mr. John Burroughs and Mr. William 
Winter. Of all these, and others whom we have not 
named, Mr. Johnson is the most naively informing. By 
presupposing in his American readers almost no knowledge 
at all of English country customs, his book has upon us a 
curiously quaint effect. The effect, of course, is one 
which must necessarily follow perusal by a native of any 
work describing the characteristics of his own nation; and 
the readers of some much-described nations must be very 
familiar with it. But it is comparatively novel to us, 
because by most commentators on the English more is 
taken for granted than Mr. Clifton Johnson takes. We 
are not accustomed now, although once it was a common 
experience—at the time of Voltaire’s letters on England, 
for example—to such a sentence as this in Mr. Johnson’s 
book: “The English, when they want to travel on foot 
anywhere, . . . are apt to go, not by road, but by foot¬ 
path.” It is so natural a proceeding that we never ex¬ 
pected to see it noted in print at all—at any rate, in this 
informing, pedagogic way. It is his store of small facts 
that makes Mr. Johnson’s book valuable. He does not 
write particularly well—he has not very striking charm or 
humour ; but you lay his book aside with a very pleasant 
feeling. England at her simplest and quietest and least 
sullied has been the theme, and you have been reminded 
of so much that is sweet. Were the book shorter it might 
be still more agreeable, for Mr. Johnson suffers from the 
limitation that so often mars the chroniclers of small beer 
—he does not quite know what to omit. The episode of 
Mr. Starkey, for example, in this volume is naught. 
Another objection to the English reader is the author’s 
Americanisms, as in this account of the game of cricket: 

At first glance you might think that you were looking 
at a baseball field. Then you noted the flat-bladed bats 
and the three-barred wickets at each end of the field back 
of the batsman. Behind each wicket was a man to throw 
the ball. He swings it out at arm’s length above his head, 
something the way girls throw, only not so gently and 
timidly. It goes like a cannon-ball, and is about as 
comfortable to get hit with. What the batsman wants to 
do is to give the ball a long rap [not always], so that he 
and bis fellow-batsman down at the other end can get 
some runs back and forth between the wickets. What the 
other side wants to do is to have the ball when it is thrown 
hit the wicket the batsman is protecting, or to catch the 
ball he has batted. 

And so on. Mr. Johnson’s manner, it will be seen, recalls 
a much earlier type of literature. There is something in 
this description of cricket not unlike the writing to 
be found m the volumes of selections from Forgotten 
Children’s Books which Mr. Tuer has recently edited. 
But this archaism, except where rendered ugly by such 
American idioms as “ back of,” is in keeping with the 
subject and is rather refreshing. Mr. Johnson’s photo¬ 
graphs are very good and well chosen. One mistake, 
among several, we would point out to him: the old rhyme, 

In April, 

Come she will, 

and so forth, was not written of the nightingale, as he 
states, but of the cuckoo. 

This rhyme, by the way, will be found with its correct 


application in Mr. W. F. Collier’s Country Matters in Short, 
the third book on our list, and also the best; or, at least, 
the one upon which the most mind has been directed. 
For Mr. Collier is one who writes with authority. The 
value of him resides not, as with Mrs. Crofton, in the 
beauty of his style, not, as with Mr. Johnson, in the 
accuracy of his vision, but in his knowledge. He has 
written this book because he has something definite to 
say on certain things. It would not matter very much 
how poorly he wrote, provided his information was sound; 
but fortunately his prose is sinewy and well-knit. The 
best essays, such as “ The Tongue of the Hound ” (though 
why did not Mr. Collier quote one of those melodious and 
very pertinent passages from Gervase Markham?) and 
“ Cub Hunting ” and “ Otter Hunting ” and “ The Chas¬ 
tity of Flowers,” are excellent, alike in matter and 
manner. We quote, from “Cub Hunting,” a specimen 
of Mr. Collier’s quality: 

To enjoy cub-hunting is not to enjoy one’s bed. The 
huntsman at break of day takes out a very large pack of 
mixed, young and old, hounds, and meets his master at 
the appointed place, which would be near a covert wherein 
litters of cubs are known to be. His young hounds as yet 
are strangers to the fox, but are full of life, fun, and 
frolic, ana have, when out at walk, been hunting anything 
they pleased. A hound, with such an exquisite nose as 
he has, must hunt something. Now they have to learn 
not only what a fox is, but what everything else is not. 
The young hounds have a tendency to follow the hunts¬ 
man as their particular friend ; but he knows that the 
spirit within them will not allow them to remain quiet; 
he therefore makes himself as doll and silent as possible. 
If he hustled about, blowing his horn, and craming to the 
front, the young hounds would think it good fun of itself. 
But as he remains very quiet after having sent the old 
hounds into the covert, the young hounds vote it dull, 
and are eager to go to the first tongue they hear just to 
see what is going on. Soon the hounds open in full 
chorus, and the cubs are scattered all over the covert; 
the old foxes have gone away by virtue of their experience 
of last season, and if a few hounds get on their line they 
are stopped by the whips. A cub soon falls a victim to 
his want of knowledge of the world, and the young 
hounds learn what blood is. A great fuss is made over 
the body of the dead cub, to impress the young hounds 
with the idea that these funereal rites are the main objects 
of life. 

Of a different quality is “ The Chastity of Flowers,” 
wherein Mr. Collier ventures upon the waters of Shake¬ 
spearean criticism. Says Titania: 

The moon, methinks, looks with a watery eye; 

And when she weeps, weeps every little flower, 

Lamenting some enforced chastity. 

There are two ways of taking this passage—either as a 
beautiful Shakespearean fancy, touched with the exquisite 
tenderness of which he had the secret, or as the enunciation 
by prevision of a scientific truth. For, says Mr. Collier, 
it is a fact now known to botanists, but not known to 
them until after Shakespeare’s day, that “when the 
moon looks watery there is a weeping of the heavens; 
the bee, the moth, and the fly do not flit from the male 
blossom to the female blossom in the rain ; the flowers 
thus remain chaste, the wedlock of the male and female 
blossom is not celebrated, their chastity is enforced by the 
state of the weather, the flowers remain maids perhaps 
until it is too late, and they die a fruitless death, a most 
affecting cause for iamentation.” 

Mr. Collier holds that Shakespeare gave the hint to the 
men of science, Millington and Grew, who, in the seven¬ 
teenth century, first observed that the sexual system per¬ 
vaded the vegetable world as well as the animal. Huxley, 
however, to whom he sent his essay, was politely sceptical, 
as readers of the Academy have already had an opportunity 
of seeing. But Mr. Collier is not to be dissuaded: he 
sticks nobly to his belief in Shakespeare’s intuition, and 
we prefer to believe in it too. 
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Six Thinkers. 

Distribution of Income. By Prof. William Smart. (Mac¬ 
millan. 5s. net.) 

Pbof. Smabt, the author of Distribution of Income, tells 
us that for years he shrank from grappling in earnest 
with the supreme problem of distribution, and his readers 
will fully appreciate his diffidence in launching forth into 
what has become the stormy ocean of economics. The 
“old masters” were almost entirely taken up with the 
factors of production, and framed profound formulas about 
it; but the “ new economic men ” leave production to take 
care of itself and concentrate all their attention on distri¬ 
bution. With these new lights distribution takes the 
form of politico-ethical schemes for distributing the good 
things of this world all round without any particular re¬ 
ference to deserts or services rendered. Prof. Smart does 
not fall in with the present stream of tendencies, and does 
not include himself among the “ new economic men ” ; 
though we remember the time when he taught “celestial 
economics ” and dwelt much upon the necessity of season¬ 
ing the so-called “dismal science” with ethics. But the 
Professor has got rid of all such questionable baggage, 
and, at the risk of offending former friends and associates, 
he declares boldly that, as an honest man, he believes the 
present system of distribution to be, with all its imper¬ 
fections, infinitely preferable to all the visionary schemes 
yet propounded by Socialists, Collectivists, and lyrical 
enthusiasts generally. No doubt under the present system 
many rich men get more than they deserve, just as many 
poor people get more than they are worth; but on the 
whole there is a rough justice about the present social state 
which inclines the Professor to the view that “ ’Tis better 
to bear the ills we have than fly to others that we know 
not of.” The book cannot fail to be widely read and 
freely criticised; but its vast stores of fact and wealth of 
apt illustration will enable it to maintain a high position 
as a profound exposition of an important economic and 
sociologic problem. 

In his preface Prof. Smart has something to say about 
his wife; and since John Stuart Mill led off in that way, 
it seems marvellous what a great part women have played 
in political economy. Prof. Smart is, however, very 
modest, and in this, as in other things, he keeps well 
within the domain of sober fact, for he merely thanks his 
wife for having given him the necessary conditions of 
continuous quiet work—the peace of home. And accord¬ 
ing to Prof. Bain (Mill’s best biographer) that was all 
Mrs. Mill was capable of giving her distinguished husband, 
notwithstanding the extraordinary eulogiums passed upon 
her by the great philosopher. 

The Conscience of the King. By J. C. Spence. (Sonnen- 

schein. 6s.) 

We are all more or less aware of the fact that legislators 
make mistakes, and that, though at times actuated by the 
best possible intentions, their schemes miss the mark, and, 
in many cases, do positive harm instead of good. Few 
people, however, have either the inclination or the ability 
to get at the root of the mystery of politics, and are con¬ 
tent with the hope that things will ultimately come all 
right with a few extra shuffles of the political cards. 
Mr. J. C. Spence does not view the sins of legislators 
in this light - hearted way, and in The Conscience of 
the King he sets himself resolutely to the task of ascer¬ 
taining how it happens that bad and foolish laws are 
enacted by honest and sensible men. And Mr. Spence 
comes to the conclusion that the forces which keep a man 
in the right course in private life cease to act when he 
enters the political arena, or, as he himself would phrase 
it, the follies of legislators may all be traced to political 
dementia—an abnormal state of mind and morals. The 
eminent French writer, M. Gustave Le Bon, has been 


telling us pretty much the same thing for some time past. 
We mention this not to detract in any way from the merit 
of Mr. Spence’s book, but rather to show that, though his 
conclusions may appear startling to some, they can be 
supported by the authority of a great name. In other 
respects the book is fresh and vigorous, aad is, in point of 
fact, the most telling, from the individualistic point of 
view, that has appeared in this country since Mr. Herbert 
Spencer launched his formidable indictment, The Man 
versus the State. Mr. Spence is a clear and accurate 
reasoner; but he rightly trusts more to examples, to actual 
specimens of legislative folly, than to formal argument. 
But though clear-headed and very matter-of-fact, he is 
surely in error when he states that all that is wanted to 
make legislators mend their ways is simply a little more 
of what he calls “ careful consideration.” Mr. Spence 
forgets that “ It is a mad world, my masters,” and that, 
after all, reason plays but a small part in the affairs of 
men. 

Researches in Economics. By Prof. Nys. (Black. 6s.) 
An English version of Researches in the History of 
Economics, by Prof. Nys, of Brussels, is well timed, and 
sure to be widely read by the vast and increasing number 
of people who take an interest in politico-economic pro¬ 
blems. For the Professor has a solid European reputation 
as an authority on economics and international law; and 
ho is an able representative of that historical method of 
research which has achieved so many triumphs at the 
hands of English investigators. Though he does not say 
so, it is only too evident that he has caught the true evolu¬ 
tionary note, which consists in pedigreeing ideas and 
institutions, and carefully studying the past in order to 
understand the present. Working on these lines the 
Professor sketches the origin and growth of the economic 
problems which have been born in the heart of European 
society, and his narrative forms a brilliant history of the 
development of the great civilised nations. The book is 
throughout permeated so much with the spirit of the 
unbiassed investigator, and is so attractively written, that 
we have nothing but praise for its author. 

English Political Philosophy. By Prof. W. Graham. 

(Arnold. Net, 10s. 6d.) 

Pbof. Gbaham, whose Creed of Science and Socialism New 
and Old are well known to students, has, under the 
title of English Political Philosophy from Hobbes to Maine, 
laid down and expounded the first principles of the 
creed political. The distribution of political power and 
the increase of political knowledge have not, as some 
people imagine, gone on pari passu, and there is certainly 
scope for a good deal of missionary work in taking 
people out of the regions of vague impressions, ana 
enabling them to acquire a surer grasp of political 
principles. Huxley used to lament that the works of Sir 
Henry Maine were unknown to Demos and the leaders of 
Demos; but we are inclined to think that not only Maine, 
but Locke and J. S. Mill, and all the great masters, are 
more spoken about than read nowadays. This is un¬ 
fortunate, for, as Mr. Lecky is never weary of telling us, 
the wide extension of the franchise has placed the whole 
wealth of the country within the grasp of the masses, and 
our safety lies in the wide dissemination of knowledge and 
good sense. Prof. Graham seems to share this opinion, 
and his book will enable the average citizen to obtain a 
clear insight into the principles which ought to guide 
citizens in their relations to government and to each other. 
He selects six political thinkers—namely, Hobbes, Locke, 
Burke, Bentham, J. 8. Mill and Henry Maine—and fives 
us abstracts and analyses of the famous, but far too little 
read, books of these eminent writers, with, in addition, a 
running critical commentary of his own. The abstracts 
are certainly very accurately done, and the connecting 
narrative and criticism being clearly written and free from 
difficult terminology, the general reader will find his intro- 
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duction to what are usually regarded as dry books made 
pleasant and interesting. But while we greatly admire 
the author’s work as an expositor, we do not always share 
his conclusions. He appears to us to be slightly tainted 
with that unbounded optimism which he rightly considers 
the besetting sin of J. 8. Mill; and his lengthy treatment 
of the philosophy of the French Revolution suffers a little 
from not being seasoned with the masterly knowledge of 
M. Taine’s monumental works. We are, however, thank¬ 
ful for what he has done outside the domain of'criticism— 
namely, a brilliant account of the political theories of the 
greater English political thinkers. 

The Social Philosophy of Rodbertus. By Prof. Gonner. 

(Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Prof. Gonnbr, of Liverpool, has prepared an exposition 
of the social and economic teaching of one who, though 
little heard of in this country, has a high reputation in 
Germany. Rodbertus was a thoroughgoing Socialist, in 
that he viewed such questions as value, land and' rent, 
capital and distribution, from the socialistic standpoint; 
but in other respects he differed materially from the vast 
majority of writers on Socialism. He was not onesided, 
for he relied largely on the historical method in treating 
social and economic problems; and he had nothing 
visionary about him, for he believed that Socialism was 
incapable of immediate realisation, and can only be safely 
brought about by the gradual adjustment of humanity to 
the higher social state. Those who desire to know what 
can be said for Socialism by one who has some claim to be 
regarded as a philosophic historian will find what they are 
in search of in Prof. Gonner’s carefully prepared volume. 

A System of Ethics. By Prof. Paulsen. (Kegan Paul. 

18s. net.) 

Prof. Paulsen, of Berlin, does not own allegiance to any 
school of ethics with which we are acquainted, but marches 
sturdily under his own flag, as becomes a bold, independent 
thinker. On some points he is in sharp conflict with 
English ethical authorities, whle on others he is in perfect 
harmony with them. Even on subject matter he takes 
his own way, and makes ethics include much that is usually 
associated with philosophy, sociology, and economics. The 
result is that his System of Ethics is indeed a remarkable 
book, and admirably adapted for those it is intended for— 
namely, people who want useful practical help in solving 
the problems of life. Most ethical works are somewhat 
hard reading, but there is not a dull page in Paulsen’s 
book. The translation is by the authors warm American 
friend and admirer, Prof. Thilly. 


Other New Books. 

At School and at Sea. By “Martello Tower.” 

We do not know who “ Martello Tower ” may be; but, 
from the internal evidence of a book which has given us 
considerable pleasure, we gather that he was at Harrow 
in the days when Dr. Wordsworth had let the numbers 
down to sixty-five, went into the Navy some time in the 
forties, has had a most amusing life, and is still the sort 
of man one welcomes at a dinner party. That is the 
impression given by his book, which is genial and full of 
suggestion. Parents who are struggling to get their sons 
into the Navy, boys who are cramming for the entrance 
examination, will regret the forties. The author was 
watching “ Box and Cox ” at the Lyceum when a relative 
put a blue envelope into his hand. A year before he had 
expressed a wish to enter the Navy. He was appointed a 
cadet of H.M.S. Cuba —subject to examination. He went 
down, on a little passenger steamer, to the Nore, when the 
captain of H.M.S. Atlantic made him read a few lines 
from a leading article in the morning paper, and write a 


few more from dictation. Then, as, according to the 
instructions, “ a naval cadet must be tested in arithmetic 
and the rule of three,” he was asked the price of 2JJ 
pounds of sugar at the rate of half a hundredweight for a 
guinea. The captain noticed his difficulty. 

“ Hulloa, youngster! ” he exclaimed, looking over my 
shoulder; “ you don’t seem to be making much headway. 
Why, what’s this—fractions ? ” At the Bight of my sum 
a feeling of sympathy for the oppressed—ever characteristic 
of the brave—was instantly kindled in the heart of that 
honest tar, for fractions were an old personal enemy of 
his. “ Why,” he indignantly demanded, “ have you given 
him fractions P He hasn’t got to do them.” The master 
who had set the sum explained that it was not a difficult 
sum; that the fraction was really nothing at all; that I 
ought to be able to do the sum easily, &c., &c. “ That’s 

not the point,” roared Bunn angrily, rapping the table 
with a vehemence which made the red, white, and blue 
wafers of the period vibrate in their receptacle; “the 
point is, do the instructions say that the boy must pass in 
fractions, or do they not ? Bring me the Instructions ! ” 
A terrified clerk produced the book, opened the page, and 
handed it to his chief, who, glancing at it, exclaimed: 
“ Ha ! didn’t I tell you so P nothing about fractions! ” 

So the boy passed, and bad an amusing time on H.M.S* 
Cuba, which was, of course, one of the old Bailing men-of- 
war; he had an amusing time even in the trenches before 
Sebastopol when he served in the Naval Brigade; and 
where tbe men were kept free from dysentery, when the 
medicine-chest was empty, by bread pills—mixed with 
faith. And now, when all these things are a mere memory, 
he has given us a really amusing book about them. 
(Murray. 16s.) 

Notes of an Outlook on Life. 

By Alexander Gardiner Mercer. 

This book consists of extracts from the private MSS. of 
the late Dr. Mercer, of Newport, Rhode Island. Dr. 
Mercer was rector of Trinity Church at Newport, that 
centre of wealth and social gaiety. Here he won a great 
reputation as a preacher, and his society was much sought 
and appreciated. Dr. Mercer presented a bust of Coleridge 
to Westminster Abbey. These “Notes” are rightly so 
named. They are notes rather than finished aphorisms— 
indeed, their style has often the awkwardness of a first 
draft written with effort. They are memoranda to be used 
by the writer, not thoughts presented to a reader, and the 
insight they afford into Dr. Mercer’s mind will be appre¬ 
ciated most by those who knew him in life. Here are a 
few of his reflections, taken very much at random : 

Where it is a woman’s interest to conceal, the least 
thing means much; where it is her interest to give 
demonstrations, the greatest things mean little. 

All the ways of life exhibit at bottom but one effort, the 
bastard effort to escape from our destiny. Gambling is 
one of the outlets inwhichthe romance of the world comes 
out. 

A man may live all his life and never hear the word 
which should be spoken to him. 

What a man says to his wife is commonly the test of 
what is his charitable temper; for there is many a good 
tongue which is fashioned by fear. 

There is more truth, and of course more merit, in the 
most unwise of great writers, like Warburton, who are 
totally neglected—than in an army of public favourites. 
After the accepted great, read the rejected great, before 
you touch the common. 

The man who has mastered the individual problem, how 
best to put the force used into a substantial result, has 
become far more thau a match for much more gifted men. 

Few people are conscious of how muoh the mind is 
distracted as a habit, and can’t be made conscious until 
the thorough quiet of a fit of sickness, or a far, long 
removal from familiar scenes. 

(Bell & Sons. 5s. net.) 
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No Soul Above Money. By Walter Raymond. 

(Longmans. 6s.) 

In this novel Mr. Raymond gives us another picture of 
eighteenth century village life very similar in atmosphere 
and composition to that presented in Two Men o' Mendip, 
issued only about six months ago It is a work full of 
calm and simple distinction, beginning with the quietude 
of hope, ending with the quietude of disastrous sorrow, 
and containing midway one moment of fierce and terrible 
tragedy. Apart from its contrast with the rest of the 
book, the night scene in which Jack White kills his 
brother and loses the corpse in his frantic efforts to hide it 
will not easily be forgotten. It is invented with an 
original, fertile resource of which we had deemed Mr. 
Raymond scarcely capable; and the imagination which has 
clothed the naked ingenuity of invention is of a majestic 
order—it glows with the fire of tragic passion. We do not 
use these phrases lightly. No Soul Above Monty is a better 
book than Two Men o' Mendip , and that was fine. It is a 
notable book, the production of a serious and capable 
artist at his maturity. It is the work, of a man who has 
dug at the deep roots of English rural life and character; 
who renders to us the essential intimate England, the 
England of the “ folk,” the same almost to-day as it was a 
hundred years ago, when every grown man of a village 
had to touch the corpse of a murdered wight in order to 
establish his innocence before constable and justice of the 
peace. Mr. Raymond’s qualities of sobriety and profound 
artistic honesty, while they will militate against a general 
popular acceptance, should commend him to an audience 
worth cultivating. We should hesitate to say that his 
imagination is of the first class, but it is of a very high 
class; and on the plane on which he chooses to move he 
moves well nigh perfectly. Consider No Soul Above Money; 
regard it in detail, from the summer dawn in which Mrs. 
White parts in hope from her elder son, to the night in 
which, a crone prematurely aged, she haunts the gibbet of 
her younger son in order to collect the lad’s bones as they 
drop: you cannot find fault with it. You may say that 
the opening chapters might have been something different, 
something warmer and more vivid, something with a 
quicker pulse ; but then the whole book would have 
changed, and Mr. Raymond would not be Mr. Raymond. 
Largely conceived, and executed with a power that knows 
its scope absolutely, No Soul Above Money is a novel which 
demands, and will receive, a special attention from those 
who can tell art from artifice, strength from bluster, and 
music from noise. We should like to quote from it, but 
it happens to be one of those homogeneous, wM-kneaded 
books, from which a fragment cannot be satisfactorily cut 
away. It has no “ purple patches.” 

Mr. Raymond might have chosen a better title. He is 
not, indeed, too often fortunate in his titles. Even grant¬ 
ing that the miser, Jacob Handsford, is the chief personage 
in the book—which he is not—there is neither dignity nor 
harmonious sound in a phrase like No Soul Above Money. 
It reminds us of Cometh Up as a Flower and Ouqht We to 
Visit Her ? 


The Pursuit of Camilla, By Clementina Black. 

(Pearson. 6s.) 

Tnis is a quite amusing story of cross-purposes, mys¬ 
terious disappearances, and attempted assasination, which 
works itself out in the clear sunshine of Italy. Several 
people are, very naturally, anxious to marry Camilla, who 
is both wealthy and beautiful—a young Englishman, 
a Polish artist, and an Italian marquis. Suddenly Camilla 
disappears from Saragosta; after seven days is rescued, 
but almost immediately vanishes again, being arrested for 


conspiracy against the Italian Government, and refused 
permission to communicate with her friends. 

As she sat, a few minutes later, in the carriage, and was 
conveyed at rather a deliberate pace along the road, her 
active mind was busy in considering by what means she 
should leave a sign for those who would come after her. 
The carriage turned aside to the left. Camilla, leaning 
suddenly from the window, cast her parasol out and 
upward. Then, making a feint of trying to open the door, 
“Oh, my parasol,” she cried. “Do let me get my 
parasol.” 

The man, as she had fully expected, saw in this 
manoeuvre only a clumsy pretext for getting out of the 
vehicle, and instead of acceding, called to the driver to go 
faster. The parasol remained hanging, and Camilla was 
carried onward. 

Camilla’s parasol plays an important part in the sub¬ 
sequent events, during which we are hurried with her 
lovers and friends up and down Italy, to London, and even 
into the British Embassy at Rome, where we meet the most 
unconventional of ambassadors. Miss Black has a deci¬ 
dedly happy turn for dialogue that is apposite to the story, 
and amusing without being unnaturally smart. Only in 
one case does she unduly strain probability: the Polish 
artist can supply a link of evidence by drawing portraits 
of people he had only seen for a few moments casually— 
portraits so convincing that identification is immediate. 
Can any artist do that ? We very much doubt it. 


Notes on Novels. 

[These notes on the week’s Fiction are not necessarily final. 

Reviews of a selection will follow ."] 

Chinatown Stories. By C. B. Fkrnald. 

Mr. Fernald is the author of the plays “The Cat and 
the Cherub” and “The Moonlight Blossom.” Here he 
prints ten stories of Chinese life in San Francisco— 
humorous, pathetic, and tragic. We wonder how many 
readers can translate the following piece of Pidgin into 
English : “ Ifittyteshimow Jays haddee ny upplonow- 

shibuh nays. He lote im aw dow witty mottify flow a 
flewty ho lot itty flays.” (Heinemann. 6s.) 

The Chillingfield Chronicles. By HfxfcvE Gingold. 

We move in upper circles and among the more interesting 
emotions, very much as in a novelette. “ ‘ To the memory 
of my lord’s heart,’ cried the girl, and, taking a tiny sip, 
she let the goblet drop from her hands. It fell upon the 
ground and broke into a thousand pieces.” (The Columbus 
Co. 6s.) 

A Comedy of Temptation. By Tbistbam Coutts. 

“‘Wha-at?’ cried Bernal. ‘Am I walking the tiles 
with a bloated bigamist? Get off this roof, you bald- 
headed Sultan.’ ” (Greening. 3s. 6d.) 

The Professional. By A. Goodrich Freer. 

The editor is “X” of the Psychical Research Society, 
and the collaborator with Lord Bute in the account of the 

haunting of B- House. This is a collection of true 

ghost stories. (Hurst & Blackett. 3s. 6d.) 

We have also received A Claim on Klondike , by Edward 
Roper (Blackwood, 6s.), an illustrated story of gold-digging, 
ice, and love; Trespassers Who Were Prosecuted, by Sadi 
Grant (Digby, Long, 6s.), a fantastic story of diplomatic 
life in the “Islands of the South Pacific” among im¬ 
probable duchesses, sultans, and savages; The Tragedy of 
the Lady Palmist, by W. L. Longstaffe (Greening, 3s. 6d.), a 
queer, unwholesome narration very remote from life • 
A Son of Africa, by Anna, Comtesse do Bremont (Greening* 
3s. 6d.), a romance of English and native life, savage rites, 
and tropical environment; Ashes Tell No Tales, by Mrs’. 
Albert Bradshaw, a melodramatic novel (Greening, 
3s. 6d.) ; and A Cry in the Night , by Arnold Golsworthy, a 
lengthy melodramatic novel (Greening, 3s. 6d.). 
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The “Academy’s” Awards to 
Authors. 

While deciding this year to extend the scope of the 
Academy’s awards to authors, we have somewhat modified 
the proposal which we made in our issue of last week. 
Formerly we have set apart the sum of One Hundred 
Guineas and Fifty Guineas for writers who have pub¬ 
lished works of signal merit during the year. Still keep¬ 
ing before us the encouragement of sincerity and 
thoroughness in literary art, we intend this year to 
devote the same sum of One Hundred and Fifty Guineas 
to the authors of books published in 1899 which are 
notable for promise, and which, in our opinion, have not 
received the recognition they deserve. An author’s first 
book would be the ideal candidate for an award; but 
we do not bind ourselves to search among first or even 
second and third books. 

The sum of One Hundred and Fifty Guineas will be 
divided into six portions of Twenty-five Guineas each. 
These will be awarded to authors of books representing 
various branches of literature, such as Poetry, Fiction, 
Biography, History, Belles-Lettres, Research. The awards 
will be published in our issue of January 20 , 1900. 


Favourite Books of 1899. 

Some More Readers. 

As stated last week, we have, in accordance with our 
annual custom, addressed to a number of well-known men 
and women a letter, asking each to name the two books 
which have pleased and interested them most during 1899. 
We now publish some further replies: 

Bev. Dr. H. Adler, LL.D. (the Chief Babbi). 

Mr. Lecky’s The Map of Life, Conduct and Character. 
Prof. Dr. Schechter and Dr. Taylor’s The Wisdom of 
Ben Sira, from Hebrew MSS. in the Cairo Genizah 
Collection. 

Prof. Edward Dowden. 

Stephen Phillips’s Paolo and Francesca. 

Edmund Gosse’s Life of Bonne. 


Mr. Stephen Phillips. 

I am afraid it is somewhat of a farce for me to attempt 
an opinion on any books published this year, as I 
have read scarcely one at all thoroughly. So far, 
however, as personal taste goes, the Stevenson 
Letters have fascinated me greatly. I might also 
mention Mr. Stephen Gwynn’s critical estimate of 
Tennyson. 


Mrs. Harrison (“Lucas Malet ”). 

Tolstoi’s La Guerre et la Paix (re-read). 
Hawthorne’s American Note-books (re-read). 


Ian Maclaren. 

David Harum. 

Gardiner’s Oliver Cromwell. 


Mr. Alfred B. Wallace. 

Elizabeth and her German Garden. 

E. Howard’s To-morrow: a Peaceful Path to Real 
Reform. 


The Rev. Newman Hall. 

Dr. G. A. Smith’s Life of Henry Drummond. 

Memoir of Principal Henry Reynolds, B.D. By his 
Sisters. 


Mr. J. E. Muddock. 

I have read several bocks this year, but none that 
have appealed to me so forcibly, or stirred my 
emotions to such an extent, and in such different 
ways, as The Transvaal from Within and The Highest 
Andes. 


Mr. Sidney Lee. 

I have read very few new books this year. None 
that I have read have given me the impression that 
they are notable contributions to literature. 

Mr. Walter Crane. 

The Canon. 

Bernard Shaw’s Plays. 


Mr. S. R. Crockett. 

I think these are— 

Dr. Doyle’s A Duet. 

Robert Louis Stevenson’s Letters. 


Mr. J. A. SrENDEB (Editor of the Westminster Gazette). 
Stevenson’s Letters. 

Morley Roberts’s Son of Empire. 

Or, if a dead author is permitted, Harold Frederic’s 
Market Place. 


Mr. Alfred Harmsworth. 

The Transvaal from Within. 

Sir Herbert Maxwell’s Life of Wellington. 


Mr. A. Conan Doyle. 

Bernard Hamilton’s The Light. 
Frank Norris’s McTeague. 


Mr. L. F. Austin. 

Richard Whiteing’s No. 5 John Street and Maurice 
Hewlett’s Little Novels of Italy are the books which 
have given me the greatest pleasure. 
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Mr. Arthur R. Ropes (“Adrian Ross”). 

John C. Ropes’s The Story of the ( American) Civil 
War. Vol. II. 

I hare not had time to read other new books in any 
numbers, and hare not been impressed by those I 
hare read. 


Me. Joseph Conrad. 

The two new books which hare pleased and interested 
me most in 1899 ? 

I gire it up. Too difficult. 

Mr. H. G. Wells. 

G. W. Steerens’s In India. 

G. W. Steerens’s The Dreyfus Tragedy. 


Mr. Richard Le Gallienne. 

In Poetry: 

W. B. Yeats’s Wind among the Reeds. 
Stephen Phillips’s Paola and Francesca. 

In Prose: 

Sterenson’s Letters. 

Bart Kennedy’s A Han Adrift. 


Mr. G. E. Armstrong (Editor of the Globe). 

J. P. Fitzpatrick’s The Transvaal from Within. 
Mrs. Bishop’s The Yangtze Valley and Beyond. 


Mr. Kennedy Jones (Editor of the Evening News). 

Arnold White’s The Jew. 

Sir Herbert Maxwell’s The Life of Wellington. 


Mr. Joseph Knight (Editor of Notes and Queries). 

Spencer & Gillen’s Tribes of Central Australia. 

Addy’s Evolution of the English House. 

Mr. W. Algernon Locker (Editor of the London Letter). 

Lord Rosebery’s Appreciations and Addresses. 

John Martineau’s The Transvaal Trouble : Extracts 
from the Biography of Sir Bartle Frere. 


Sir Theodore Martin. 

Vol. XII. of the Variorum Shakespeare, edited by 
Horace Hayward Furness. 

Miss Cholmondeley’s The Red Pottage. 


Mr. George Alexander. 

Stephen Phillips’s Paola and Francesca. 
Hewlett’s The Forest Lovers. 

Mary Cholmondeley’s Red Pottage. 


Mr. Coulson Kkunaiian. 

In poetry I plump for Mr. Stephen Phillips’s Paola 
and Francesca. In prose I must ask you to let me 
split my vote, for really I don’t know which has 
delighted the heart of me more—Mr. Quiller 
Couch’s Ship of Stars or Mr. Kenneth Grahame’s 
Dream Days. 


Mr. George Gissing. 

An Inquiry. 

The sound reputation of an artist is originally due never 
to the public, but to the critics. I do not use the word 
“ critic ” in a limited, journalistic sense; it is meant to 
include all those persons, whether scribes or not, who have 
genuine convictions about an art. The critic’s first 
requisite is that he should be interested. A man may 
have an instinctive good taste; but if his attitude is one of 
apathy then he is not a true critic. The opinions of the 
public are often wrong; the opinions of the critics are 
usually right. But the fundamental difference between 
these two bodies does not lie here: it lies in the fact that 
the critics “care,” while the public does not care. The 
public, by its casual approval, may give notoriety and a 
vogue which passes; but it is incapable of the sustained 
ardour of appreciation which alone results in authentic 
renown. It is incapable because it is nonchalant. To the 
public art is a very little thing—a distraction, the last 
resort against ennui. To the critics art looms enormous. 
They do not merely possess views; they are possessed by 
them. Their views amount to a creed, and that creed 
must be spread. Quiescence is torment to the devotee. 
He cannot cry peace when there is no peace. Passionate 
conviction, like murder, will out. “ I believe; therefore 
you must believe ”: that is the motto which moves the 
world. Keats writes an ode: the critics read it; they 
are on fire; each is instantly transformed into a missionary. 
The wide earth must know of that ode ; the sky must ring 
with it. And so the missionaries go about. “Can you 
not see it, 0 public ? You must see it. You have got to 
see it. Here is a great ode! ” And after thirty-and- 
three years the public mildly inquires: “ What is all this 
noise about Keats ? ” And it buys the ode prettily bound, 
and regards it with a moue, and admits—partly for the 
sake of quietness, partly from a sense of propriety, and 
just a little bit from honest liking—that the thing is a 
masterpiece. And so, by vehement insistence, by unwearied 
harping, the reputation of Keats is made and kept alive. 
What applies to Keats applies some time to all artists, of 
whatever shade or degree. Even if the public happens to 
begin by acclaiming an artist, he must nevertheless come 
to the critics for that consolidating warmth of esteem, that 
2 «<wt'-religious devotion, without which there is no per¬ 
manent security. It may be early, it may be late—the 
moment surely arrives when, but for the critics, the artist 
would fall into that neglect which is death. Byron needed 
no missionaries for half a century; but he needs them 
now. Keats could not have lived a week without those 
apostles of the faith. 

And neither, to approach the subject at last, could Mr 
George Gissing. The author of Demos enjoys a fame to¬ 
day which he certainly deserves, but which he owes 
to the critics exclusively. His novels contain less of 
potential popularity than those of almost any other living 
novolist of rank. They have neither the prettiness which 
pleases, nor the outward beauty which subdues, nor the 
wit which dazzles, nor the thematic bigness which over¬ 
awes. And they are not soiled by any specious lower 
qualities which might have deceived an innocent public 
into admiration. There is nothing in them to attract, and 
much to repel, the general gaze. A West End bookseller 
and the proprietor of a circulating library said to me : 
“ My ordinary public will have none of Gissing. But I 
stock his novels. They have a steady, very slow sale. I 
can tell my ‘ Gissing ’ customers at a glance. They may 
be divided into two classes, the literary and the earnest. 
By ‘ earnest ’ I mean interested in social problems. As 
for other sorts of people—no, not at all. You see, his 
subjects are so unattractive. My ordinary public simply 
doesn’t care to read about that kind of thing.” Thus the 
observant bookseller. Yet Mr. Gissing is renowned. He 
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stands for something. His words have authority, and his 
name carries respect even among “ my ordinary public ” 
which will not buy him. He figures often in the maga¬ 
zines, and I have small doubt that he receives higher prices 
for serial rights than many authors whose editions far 
outnumber his own. The fact is, he has that peculiar 
moral significance and weight which exist apart from mere 
numerical popularity, and which yet have an assessable 
value in the commercial market. “ My ordinary public ” 
may be conceived as saying to him: “ We often hear of 
you. We take you for a serious person of high motives. 
We are told you are rather fine, but we don’t realise it our¬ 
selves; to us you are very grey and depressing. We prefer 
to be more cheerful. Still, we suppose there really is some¬ 
thing in you, and since we have heard so much about you, 
we shall probably look at anything of yours that we may 
happen to see in the monthlies. In the meantime we leave 
your books to those who care for them.” 

It is, of course, just this “ grey ” quality of his subjects, 
so repellent to the public, which specially recommends 
Mr. Hissing’s work to the critics. The artists who have 
courage fully to exploit their own temperaments are 
always sufficiently infrequent to be peculiarly noticeable 
and welcome. Still more rare are they who, leaving it to 
others to sing and emphasise the ideal and obvious beauties 
which all can in some measure see, will exclusively exercise 
the artist’s prerogative as an explorer of hidden and 
recondite beauty in unsuspected places. Beauty is 
strangely various. There is the beauty of light and joy 
and strength exulting; but there is also the beauty of 
shade, of sorrow and sadness, and of humility oppressed. 
The spirit of the sublime dwells not only in the high and 
remote; it shines unperceived amid all the usual mean¬ 
nesses of our daily existence. To take the common grey 
things which people know and despise, and, without tam¬ 
pering, to disclose their epic significance, their essential 
grandeur—that is realism, as distinguished from idealism 
or romanticism. It may scarcely be, it probably is not, 
the greatest art of all; but it is art, precious and indisput¬ 
able. Such art has Mr. Hissing accomplished. In The 
Nether World , his most characteristic book, the myriad 
squalid futilities of an industrial quarter of London are 
gathered up into a large coherent movement of which the 
sinister and pathetic beauty is but too stringently apparent. 
After The Nether World Clerkenwell is no longer negligible. 
It has import. You feel the sullen and terrible pulse of 
this universe which lies beneath your own. You may even 
envy the blessedness of the meek, and perceive in the 
lassitude of the heavy laden a secret grace that can never 
be yours. Sometimes, by a single sentence, Mr. Hissing 
will evoke from the most obscure phenomena a large and 
ominous idea. The time is six o’clock, and the workshops 
are emptying. He says: “It was the hour of the un¬ 
yoking of men.” A simple enough phrase, but it lends 
colour to the aspect of a whole quarter, and fills the soul 
with a vague, beautiful sense of sympathetic trouble. This 
is a good example of Mr. Hissing’s faculty of poetical 
constructive observation—a faculty which in his case is at 
once a strength and a weakness. He sees the world not 
bit by bit—a series of isolations—but broadly, in vast 
wholes. He will not confine himself to a unit, whether of 
the individual or the family. He must have a plurality, 
working in and out, mutually influencing, as it were 
seething. So he obtains an elaborate and complicated 
reflection of the variety and confusion of life impossible to 
be got in any other way. So also by grouping similar 
facts he multiplies their significance into something which 
cannot be ignored. That is his strength. His weakness 
is that he seems never to be able to centralise the interest. 
His pictures have no cynosure for the eye. The defect is 
apparent in all his books, from The Unclassed, a youthful 
but remarkable work, wherein several separate narratives 
are connected bv a chain of crude coincidences, down to 
the recently-published Crown of Life, of which the story 


loses itself periodically in a maze of episodes each inter¬ 
rupting the others. Out of the fine welter of The Nether 
World nothing emerges paramount. There are a dozen 
wistful tragedies in this one novel, of which the canvas is 
as large as that of Anna Karenina —a dozen exquisite and 
moving renunciations with their accompanying brutalities 
and horror; but the dark grandeur which ought to have 
resulted from such an accumulation of effects is weakened 
by a too impartial diffusion of the author’s imaginative 
power. 

I have said that 1 he Nether World is Mr. Hissing’s most 
characteristic book. It is not, however, his best. In 
Demos, which preceded it by three yeaTS (appearing in 
1886 ), the cardinal error of the latter work is avoided. 
Demos may be esteemed an unqualified success. The 
canvas is enormous, the characters a multitude, but ns the 
narrative progresses it becomes, instead of a story of 
socialism as Mr. Hissing intended, the story of one woman. 
The figure of Adela Mutimer—a girl of race married by 
the wish of her family to an artisan—monopolises more and 
more the reader’s anxiety, until at length the question of 
her happiness or misery dwarfs all else. Adela is Mr. 
Hissing’s finest and loveliest creation, and the great scene 
in which she compels her husband to desist from a crime 
that could never have been discovered is unmatched in 
sheer force and conviction by any other in his work. It is, 
in truth, masterly. Demos has another point of particular 
interest in that the plot turns chiefly upon the differences 
which separate class from class. Many novelists have 
dealt with the consequences of a marriage between persons 
of unequal birth, but none has brought to the consideration 
of the matter that wide and exact documentary knowledge 
of caste and that broad outlook which mark Mr. Hissing’s 
conception. His philosophy seems to be that social dis¬ 
tinctions have a profounder influence upon the general 
human destiny than is commonly thought. The tendency 
of men of wide sympathies among all grades is to insist on 
a fundamental similarity underlying the superficial dis¬ 
similarity of those grades; but Mr. Hissing by no means 
accepts the idealistic theory that the rank is but the guinea 
stamp and a man’s a man for a’ that. He may almost be 
said to be obsessed by social distinctions; he is sensitive to 
the most delicate nuances of them; and it would seem that 
this man, so free from the slightest trace of snobbishness, 
would reply, if asked what life had taught him: “ The 
importance of social distinctions.” Listen to this about 
Adela Mutimer and her husband : 

He was not of her class, not of her world; only by a 
violent wrenching of the laws of nature had they come 
together. She had spent years in trying to convince her¬ 
self that . . . only an unworthy prejudice parted class 
from class. One moment of true insight was worth all her 
theorising on abstract principles. To be her equal this 
man must be bom again . . . 

Here is the spirit which informs the whole of Mr. Hissing’s 
work. It crops out again and again in unexpected places. 
It is always with him. Yet he shows no aristocratic bias 
whatever : he holds an even balance. If he has a weak¬ 
ness it is for the class “ created by the mania of education,” 
consisting “of those unhappy men and women whom un¬ 
speakable cruelty endows with intellectual needs while 
refusing them the sustenance they are taught to crave.” 
The words are the words of the Rev. Mr. Wyvem in 
Demos, but there are many indications that they express 
the thoughts of Heorge Hissing. If his heart is hardened, 
it is against 

the commercial class, . . . the supremely maleficent. 
They hold us at their mercy, and their mercy is nought. 
Monstrously hypocritical, they cry for progress when they 
mean increased opportunities of swelling their own purses 
at the expense of those they employ and of those they 
serve; vulgar to the core, they exalt a gross ideal of well¬ 
being, and stink in their prosperity. The very poor and 
the uncommercial wealthy alike suffer from them; the 
intellect of the country is poisoned by their influence. 
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Mr. Gissing has often been called a pessimist: he is 
not one. He paints in dark tint?, for he has looked on the 
sum of life, and those few who have done this are well 
aware that life is dark; Clerkenwell is larger than Picca¬ 
dilly, and Islington than Brixton. The average artist 
stays at home in life; Mr. Gissing has travelled far, and 
brought back strange, troublous tales full of disturbing 
beauty; and he suffers for his originality. The audience 
is incredulous, and objects to anything which disturbs, 
even beauty. But Mr. Gissing is not thereby constituted 
a pessimist; he is merely a man who can gaze without 
blinking; he is not soured ; he has, I fancy, the marvellous 
belief that happiness is evenly distributed among the 
human race; he may sup on horrors, but he can digest 
them without a headache the next morning; he is neither 
gay nor melancholy, but just sober, calm, and proud 
against the gods; he has seen, he knows, he is unmoved; 
he defeats fate by accepting it. When Sidney Kirkwood 
and Jane Snowdon, both beaten and both sad, meet by 
the grave of Grandfather Snowden, he leaves them thus: 

To both was their work given. Unmarked, unencouraged 
save by their love of uprightness and mercy, they sto d 
by the side of those more hapless, brought some comfort 
to hearts less courageous than their own. Where they 
abode it was not all dark. Sorrow certainly awaited them, 
perchance defeat in even the humble aims that they had 
set themselves; but at least their lives would remain a 
protest against those brute forces of society which fill with 
wreck the abysses of the nether world. 

This may be grievous, but it is not pessimism. The 
thoughtless may say that it is scarcely diverting to read 
after dinner; but those who can bear to reflect upon the 
large issues of life will be grateful that an artist of 
Mr. Gissing’s calibre has used his art so finely for the 
inculcation of fortitude and serenity. 

E. A. B. 


“ Children of the Ghetto.” 

Me. Israel Zargwill’s “ Children of the Ghetto,” admir¬ 
ably acted by an American company at the Adelphi Theatre, 
is a drama aggressively Jewish in tone. The aloofness of 
the Jews from ordinary humanity is insisted on through¬ 
out, and much of the play is occupied in exhibiting and 
explaining those strange customs which still prevail 
among the Hebrew race. Mr. Zangwill is proud of 
being a Jew. It is right that he should be so, but never¬ 
theless it would seem that he has laid too great a stress 
upon the superficial peculiarities of his kindred, while 
passing over those deep and essential characteristics which 
really constitute them a people apart and withdrawn from 
the world. The picture that he paints of the Whitechapel 
Ghetto in 1867 is full of quaintness and surprise, full of 
poetry, too, and of human nature. But the quaintness and 
surprise, which should have been the least prominent 
features, Mr. Zangwill has made the chief. It is doubt¬ 
less rather odd that in the Ghetto if a man jokingly puts 
a ring on a girl’s finger, and pronounces certain words 
before two witnesses, the pair should be thereby married 
in the eyes of the Church. But to select such an impro¬ 
bable triviality for the foundation of a serious tragedy is 
a fault in art. Even in the Ghetto the incident could not 
recur more than once in a generation. And this is not the 
whole of Mr. Zangwill’s guilt. He deliberately chooses a 
second oddity—that a man of the Cohens (tribe of Aaron) 
may not wed a divorced woman—and, imposing it on the 
other one, manufactures his catastrophe. If the fir.-t inci¬ 
dent is improbable, its conjuncture with the second matter 
makes an improbability beyond the dream of mathematics. 
Is the stuff of tragedy so rare in the Ghetto that it must be 
concocted out of themes so far fetched? Are not the 
Jews men and women even as the Gentiles are, subject to 
the same simplicities of passion and fate ? If so, why has 
Mr. Zangwill preferred material so bizarre and intractable 
as is here displayed ? 


It is such questions that one asks during Acts I. and U. 
and part of Act III. of “ Children of the Ghetto.” After 
the groundwork is at length tardily constructed, and the 
way cleared for the tragedy itself, then the play becomes a 
new thing. The conflict between love and piety in the breast 
of Hannah Jacobs, the Rabbi’s daughter, is set forth in 
the most moving and poignant terms. The alternate 
scenes with her father, representing religion, and with her 
lover, representing passion, are not only dramatic to a 
degree, but at once essentially poetic and instinct with 
fidelity to life. The end of the last act, with all the 
ingeniously contrived mechanism of the Passover ritual, 
is masterly. One forgets that this beautiful structure is 
reared on a foundation which can only be called ridiculous. 
One forgets everything except the fact that here is dramatic 
poetry, simple and profound. Mr. Zangwill proves him¬ 
self, indeed, a dramatist of distinction. Not often is 
modern work of such quality seen on the London stage, or 
on any other stage. The pity is that it should be marred 
by what precedes it. In the first two acts Mr. Zangwill 
has obviously essayed to render the picturesque composite 
life of the Ghetto. He has, perhaps, done so, but he has 
not done so dramatically; and in the doing he came near 
to ruining the whole piece. The main theme is swamped 
in a sea of marvellous but arid and inapposite cleverness 
and ingenuity—exactly such as spoilt Mr. Zangwill’s best 
novel. It does not, in truth, emerge at all until the second 
act. The first act is complete within itself, and till the 
curtain rises again no one could possibly guess what the 
trend of the story was to be. Let us add that in 
Melchitsedek Pinchas, the Hebrew poet, a personage 
unconnected with the main theme, Mr. Zangwill has 
created a masterpiece of humour and wild imagination, 
and that Mr. William Norris played the part magnificently. 


The Amateur Critic. 

[To this page we invite our readers to contribute criticism, 
favourable or otherwise, of books new and old, or remarks on 
striking or curious passages which they may meet with in their 
reading. No communication, we would point out, must exceed 
300 wordsJ] 


“ Like Another Helen.” 

I was very glad to see in the Academy of December 9, 
under the heading “ Favourite Books of ’99,” that one 
writer mentioned Like Another Helen, by Mr., Mrs., or 
Miss (I do not know which) Sydney C. Grier. It seems to 
me that this delightful and accomplished work has by no 
means received the attention it deserves. Possibly its 
very virtues of delicacy and fidelity to the fastidious taste 
of a lady of the eighteenth century are in themselves a 
stumbling-block to popularity with a hasty and sensation- 
loving public. But this story is none the less a charming 
piece of work. The action of an extremely interesting ana 
well-contrived plot takes place in India, in the days of 
Clive, but there is no trace of the meretricious convention 
of the average historical novel; it reads like a con¬ 
temporary document. There is a wealth of information, 
never obstructed, but woven with surprising dexterity into 
the fabric of the story, an intimate acquaintance with the 
affairs of Anglo-Indian society of the day, a vivacious and 
life-like reflexion of the manners and diction of a punctili¬ 
ous age; and, above all, there is an enchanting heroine 
who reveals her personality, with a grace as touching as it 
is artless, through the medium of the quaintly-worded 
letters in which the author, faithful even in that particular 
to his period, has told the eventful story of Sylvia Freyne. 
I should like to recommend this book to all who have a 
taste for the manner as well as the matter of their reading. 
In Like Another Helen they will find both. 

M. B. C. 
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Diarist and Novelist. 

Happening to read portions of Sir Algernon West’s 
Recollections (1882 to 1886) and Charles Dickens’s Bleak 
House in the same day, I was amused by the following 
parallelism which instantly suggested itself. It may be 
worth setting forth, as showing how a novelist may dis¬ 
pense with “ a huge despatch-box full of correspondence 
in connexion with the formation of a Government.” 


From Sir Alt/ernon West's 
“ Recollections." 

In a few minutes Mr. Glad¬ 
stone had put into my hands 
a huge despatch-box full of 
correspondence in connexion 
with the formation of his 
Government. It was then that 
I understood why Sir Bobert 
Peel described it as the hardest 
task that could fall to a 
Minister. 

The modesty of a few and 
the pretensions of many—who 
reminded me of the Persian 
proverb. “ They came to shoe 
the Pasha’s horses, and the 
beetle stretched out his leg” 
—the overweening selfishness 
of some, and the qualifications 
and aspirations of those eager 
for office, and a particular 
office ; the vested - interest 
claim, which held that a man 
once included in a Govern¬ 
ment should ever after have a 
right to a higher office in each 
succeeding Administration— 
all this lay open before me. 

How few of these aspirants 
but are beyond their hopes 
and their disappointments 
now! 


From Charles Dickens's 
“ Bleak House." 

My Lord Boodle perceives 
with astonishment, that sup¬ 
posing the present Govern¬ 
ment to be overthrown, the 
limited choice of the Crown, 
in the formation of a new 
Ministry, would lie between 
Lord Coodle and Sir Thomas 
Doodle — supposing it to be 
impossible for the Duke of 
Poodle to act with Goodie, 
which may be assumed to be 
the case in consequence of the 
breach arising out of that 
affair with Hoodie. Then, 
giving the Home Department 
and the Leadership of the 
House of Commons to Joodle, 
the Exchequer to Koodle, the 
Colonies to Loodle, and the 
Foreign Office to Moodle, 
what are you to do with 
Noodle ? You can’t offer him 
the Presidency of the Council; 
that is reserved for Poodle. 
You can’t put him in the 
Woods and Forests; that is 
hardly good enough for 
Quoodle. What follows? That 
the country is shipwrecked 
. . . because you can’t pro¬ 
vide for Noodle 1 

8 . S. 


Memoirs of the Moment. 

Sib Robebt Peel does not intend to sell, nor has the 
Court authorised him to sell, the heirloom pictures that 
have the most sentimental and historical interest. Nor 
are any family portraits to be sold. Perhaps this decision 
does not wholly satisfy the feelbgs of Lord Peel (whose 
interest, however, is only a contingent one), for a decidedly 
sentimental value does attach even to the Dutch pictures 
about to go under the hammer, inasmuch as the great 
First Policeman loved each one of them with a particular 
and discriminating love. They adorned the room he most 
continuously occupied in Whitehall-gardens; and, later, 
at Drayton Manor they were serious rivals of Nature 
herself in his affections. Still, even of the Dutch pictures 
he chose with so much intelligence many have been long 
estranged from his family. The National Gallery is the 
lucky possessor of some of the greatest gems. There is 
the “ Chapeau de Paille,” as that portrait of the lady of 
the Lunden family is called whom Rubens painted, and 
with whom he fell in love. Rubens would not part with 
the picture—he had sentimental reasons enough why that 
should not be sold. After his death it was acquired for 
£1,500, was re-sold in Antwerp in 1817 for £3,000, and was 
bought by Sir Robert for £3,500, in 1843, the highest 
price ever paid till then for a half-length portrait. 


Bublington House banquets are popularly supposed to 
make friends for the Royal Academy among Ministers of 
State. That may or may not be; but it is certain that had 
Royalty carried out its ideas about this Royal institution, 


its affairs would be differently arranged. In 1830 
George IV. did seriously meditate a Royal Academy 
reform ; and it was Sir Robert Peel who put the project 
aside. There was a vacancy in the presidentship, and the 
King, no doubt, wanted Wilkie, whereas the Academy 
elected Shee. The King thereupon appointed Wilkie 
his Painter in Ordinary; and Sir Robert’s tact, not to say 
flattery, accomplished the rest. “I told the King,” he 
writes to Lord Farnborough, “that we thought his 
Majesty stood so well with the artists of this country, that 
he was so universally admitted to be the greatest patron 
Art ever had in England, that it would not be prudent to 
risk the excitement of any other feelings. The King at 
once assented, and said : ‘Well, perhaps we had better not 
meddle with the Royal Academy.’ He was particularly 
good-humoured,” Sir Robert adds. And well might he 
be after his promotion to be art-patron-in-chief of his 
kingdom.” 


It was just a little unlucky that General Gatacre should 
have to wire, after the disaster near Molteno: “I am 
holding Cypher Gat.” Perhaps it was his own grim joke, 
smarting under misfortune; for his schoolfellows knew 
him only as “ Gat.” 


The death of Lord Penzance, at the age of eighty-three, 
follows rather quickly on his retirement, last March, from 
the post of judge under the Public Worship Act. Perhaps 
the appointment was not a very suitable one; except for 
the fact that he was a retired judge, drawing a large 
pension, who was willing to put his hand to the work 
created by that discord-making piece of legislation. Lord 
Beaconsfield and Sir William Harcourt were at one in its 
support; Mr. Gladstone and Lord Salisbury became 
brothers in opposition, though in the House of Lords the 
then Archbishop of Canterbury had charge of the Bill. 
Lord Penzance, as the new legal assessor, was pretty 
openly derided by High Churchmen, and in one or two 
cases his decisions were set at naught. The suits heard 
before him grew fewer and farther between; and there 
was a certain pathos about the position of a man who, in 
his own time, had seen come over the religious world a 
transformation to which he himself could never become 
accustomed. A nephew of Lord Chancellor Truro, he had 
Anglican traditions; but by an unlucky freak of nature he 
had in many ways the bearing and appearance of a Jewish 
rabbi; and that was an added bitterness to men like Lord 
Halifax, by whom his decisions were scouted. They 
might, however, have taken this consolation into considera¬ 
tion, that if they had not had Lord Penzance set over them 
as a ruler in Israel they would probably have had Lord 
Grimthorpe. 


The Marquis of Bute, though he has been brought to 
London, does not make any appearance in public ; nor is 
his condition sufficiently improved to allow him to attend 
to public affairs, or even to his own business concerns. 
Lady Bute is the constant and devoted attendant on her 
husband. 


The death is announced of Lady Berkeley, who, besides 
inheriting the barony of Berkeley, which was separate 
from the earldom, was also co-heiress of the Barony of 
Braose of Gower, and claimed besides to be heir-general to 
the Earldom of Ormond through her descent from the 
first Earl, Thomas Boleyn, the father of Anne Boleyn. 
She was the niece of that amusing writer—and a writer 
who was most amusing at the expense of his own relatives 
—Mr. Grantley Berkeley; and there are privately printed 
pamphlets concerning family disputes that can be read 
now as ancient history, and therefore without the personal 
pain or the invidious partisanship that was engendered by 
an acquaintance with them forty years ago. 
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The Lord Chief Justice, who was present at the pleasant 
evening party given by Lady Bussell of Killowen to the 
members of the Irish Literary Society, made at the Boyal 
Societies’ Club on Monday night a speech that was all in 
favour of peace. The result has been, by the cross-pur¬ 
poses of life, all sorts of little contretemps. The Times, 
reproved in an extra-judicial utterance, of “ gross im¬ 
pertinence” for lecturing the Perns arbitrators on the 
length of their deliberations, has the aplombs to respond by 
a gentle hint that the lecture really did shorten the pro¬ 
ceedings. That is quite absurd, of course ; but there has 
been little love shown by “ the leading organ, I think it is 
called,” and the Lord Chief Justice since the days when, as 
Sir Charles Bussell, he led against it before the Parnell 
Commission. Then the reporters, too, who made the Lord 
Chief Justice speak on the decay of Spain in association 
with its profession of the Eoman Catholic religion, have, 
of course, added to the confusion; and a disclaimer has 
gone forth from the usually imperturbable chief Bench of 
the Law Courts. Finally, the allusion of the orator of the 
evening to the contrast between the home-coming of 
arbitration commissioners and that of the fighters by the 
sword has not given pleasure in all quarters ; but it will, 
for all that, be remembered when the war fever is over. 
Meanwhile, the Lord Chief Justice must be able to reflect 
on the mutability of public opinion; for it is only about a 
couple of years since his arbitration address in America was 
cabled over verbatim to the English press, and commented 
upon with a unanimity of agreement rarely to be found 
among the leader-writers on any single morning. 


Correspondence. 

“Prince Otto.” 

Sir, —It may interest your correspondent “ C.” to know 
that Mr. Andrew Lang has somewhere—though exactly 
where I am unable to recall; is it in Essays in Little ?— 
forestalled Mr. Cornford in his dictum of Prince Otto. 
I cannot remember Mr. Lang’s words, but, in substance, 
he says he finds it impossible to read the tale without a 
wavering suspicion that the author is all the time playing 
with the reader. 

Now “ C.” maintains that Mr. Comford’s admission of 
disappointment is a clear proof that he does not care for 
Prince Otto. This is, surely, to draw a rather too 
summary conclusion. I humbly claim to be among the 
most enthusiastic and genuine of Stevenson’s disciples. I 
love the man as revealed in his books and letters, as 
much as I admire and strive to follow the doctrines that 
he teaches. Yet I must confess to having experienced 
a feeling with regard to Prince Otto very akin to that of 
Mr. Lang’s. 

I have read the book the three times that “ C.” advo¬ 
cates, and am still unable to rid myself of the unpleasant 
and disturbing belief that Stevenson is not quite in earnest. 
I am aware that this will likely be regarded as a most here¬ 
tical opinion. To me, however, the tale reads as an experi¬ 
ment. It is not fully matured. Mind, I do not mean to 
imply that it is not honest or sincere. 

Stevenson could not have written a book, he could not 
have written a page, a paragraph—nay, he could not have 
written a single sentence that was not both of these; but 
I cannot bring myself to believe that Stevenson intended 
the book to be taken quite so seriously as has been its fate. 
Beautiful it is, and many of the descriptive passages must 
live in a man’s mind for generations to come; neverthe¬ 
less, reviewing the book from all points, I must admit to 
liking it the least of Stevenson’s works. 

This does not necessarily mean that I do not care for the 
book. On the contrary, I do care for it; but not quite as I 
care for everything else that has come from the same 
heroic pen. 


I have read Mr. Cornford’s warmly written chapters. 
His admission of a disappointment is surely no proof of his 
indifference. I am not here to champion Mr. Cornford, 
however. I merely desire to show that “C.’s” inference 
is unjust; that there are others who hold as Mr. Cornford 
does; and that it is still possible to care for and enjoy a 
book though you may be somewhat disappointed with it as 
a whole.—I am, &c., 

F. W. Place. 


Nov. 28, 1899. 


Lark and Rocket. 

Sir, —Notwithstanding the distinct charm of the three 
little pieces quoted in the Academy of November 25 from 
Mr. Henley’s Songs and Madrigals, there is a note in the 
second piece that jars : 

And over the faded lea 
The skylark scatters his rocketing song. 

It puzzles one’s head, this notion of “scattering a rocketing 
song ”: one does not quite see what it means; and yet 
the words have a familiar sound. I could not make it out 
at first, but light broke at last. In a delightful little 
poem by Mr. Herbert E. Clarke, published with “ Tann- 
hauser ” in 1896, and called “ A March Medley,” there is 
the same combination of words in an intelligible form : 

A lark goes up like a rocket, 

And scatters his song in air. 

I never saw one of all the thousands of larks I have 
watched that really went up like a rocket; but “scatters 
his song in air” has great rectitude. So have Mr. 
Clarke’s subsequent words: 

But Shelley did him very well, 

And I may therefore spare my breath. 

But “ scatters his rocketing song ” can scarcely claim to 
be an improvement on “ goes up like a rocket, and scatters 
his song in air.” It seems to me that the transfer of the 
rocket notion from the bird to the song just spoils the 
whole thing. If there is little of the rocket in the bird, 
still less is there in his song, thank goodness!—I am, &c., 

H. Buxton Forman. 

St. John’s Wood, N.W.: 

Dec. 6, 1899. 


Wanted—Novels of Observation. 

Sir, —Your correspondents who point out the adapta¬ 
bility for fictional treatment of life in the shop do not 
appear to know of two comparatively recent novels dealing 
with this subject—one, A Guardian of the Poor, by T. Baron 
Bussell (John Lane); the other, Moonlight, by Mary E. 
Mann (Fisher Unwin). The first-named deals fully with 
life in a draper’s shop in South London. Mrs. Mann’s 
book is concerned with life in the drapery trade in the 
provinces.—I am, &c., 

Henry J. Smith. 

Brighton: Dec. 12 , 1899. 


“ Criticism by Semaphore.” 

In the course of a letter too long to print, Mr. William 
Smithard writes from Derby: “ Your reviewer has seen, 
and very effectively held up to ridicule, the two most 
prominent faults in Mr. Baker’s Guide to Fiction — i.e., the 
abbreviations, and the bias in some of the criticisms. . . . 
Mr. Baker [the author] has met with the difficulties of a 
pioneer, but I submit that he has taken a good step 
forward, and should therefore be praised for what he has 
done, and encouraged to do still better]things.” 
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The “Academy’s” Special 
Competitions. 

Wk offer the sum of Thirty Guineas, to be divided into 
six portions of Five Guineas each, which we shall award 
to the successful competitors in the following literary 
exercises. Anybody is eligible to compete, but competing 
MSS. must not have been printed before, either for public 
or private circulation. 

List of Competitions. 

I. —Five Guineas for the best original short poem. 
Not to exceed twenty-four lines 

II. — Five Guineas for the best original short story. 
Not fewer than 1,500 words, and not more than 2,000 
words. 

III. — Five Guineas for the best original essay on a 
non-literary, light, every-day subject. Not to exceed 
2,000 words in length. 

IV. —Five Guineas for the best original “Things 
Seen,” in the manner of those published in the Academy 
during the past year. Not to exceed 350 words. 

V. —Five Guineas for the best original paper on a 
British or foreign city, town, or village. It should 
take the form of a personal, impressionistic description, 
and must not exceed 2,000 words in length. 

VI. —Five Guineas for the best original set of epigram" 
matic criticisms of six British or American living novel¬ 
ists. No single criticism must exceed 100 words in 
length. 

Conditions. 

The MSS. must he typewritten. They must reach 
the Academy office on or before March 31, 1900. 

The title of the particular class of competition must be 
written on the outside of the envelope containing the 
MS. Thus: 

I.—“ Poetry Competition.” 

II.—“ Story Competition.” 
m.—“Essay Competition.” 

IV.—“ Things Seen Competition.” 

V .—“ Foreign Town Competition.” 

VI.—“ Novelist Competition.” 

A pseudonym, chosen by the competitor, must be 
written on the left-hand top corner of the first page of 
his or her MS., and each M8. must be accompanied 
by a small closed envelope containing the competitor’s 
name and address, with the pseudonym written on the 
outside of such small closed envelope. 

Anybody is eligible to compete; but competing MSS. 
must not have been printed before, either for public or 
private circulation. 

A competitor may compete for as many of the com¬ 
petitions as he or she chooses. 

As MSS. are received they will be acknowledged under 
the competitor’s pseudonym in the next issue of the 
Academy. 

The prize MSS. will be printed in the Academy ; and 
the Editor reserves the right to print any of the other 
MSS. sent in. 

No MS. will be returned unless it be accompanied 
by an envelope stamped and addressed. 

Competitors who do not comply with the above condi¬ 
tions will be disqualified. 


Our Weekly Competitions. 

Result of No. 12 (New Series). 

In the preceding column will be found the terms of a special 
Academy competition which was foreshadowed in onr last number. 
We then asked our ordinary Prize Competitors to try their hands at 
devising six subjects suitable for this competition. There oan be no 
doubt whatever that the best and most thonghtful list is that 
composed by Mr. A. Griffith, Fair View, Wells-road, Malvern :— 

Six Literary Exercises. 

1. An ode, “ France in 1899.” 

2. An oration to be read at the unveiling of an Imperial memorial 
in London, erected in memory of the soldiers who may fall in the 
Transvaal War. (The inscription on the monument may be quoted.) 

3. A prologue to be declaimed or aoted at the opening of the 
first national or municipal theatre in England. (Conventional form 
of prologue need not be adopted.) 

4. An rusty on “ the pathetic fallacy.” (See “Modern Painters.”) 

5. A description at a Salvation Army meeting. 

6. An account of the discovery of the statue of the Olympian 
Zeus at Shasoa by an English artist in the year 1901. 

(I am afraid a large volume, much less 2,000 words, would be 
a meagre allowance for the description of this momentous event. 
The writer could choose any aspect of the subject. The previous or 
subsequent adventures of either explorer or statue, chryselephantine 
sculpture, a description of the Hellenistic priests, their mysteries 
and Bacred books. The description would take the form of a letter 
to the water's friend in the museum as writer ; statue and MSS. 
would, probably, perish in a typhoon in the Indian Ocean.) 

Among other lists are these:— 

1. A sermon on a fixed text. 

2. A short story. 

3. A poem. 

4. An essay on a fixed subject. 

5. A translation from the French. 

6 A political leading article. 

[A. T. de M , London.] 

Suggestion the first—a brisk autobiography, 

Carelessly candied, unstudied in style ; 

Next, an essay on travel, devoid of geography, 

England, if possible —not on the Nile; 

Then, a study of any acknowledged authority, 

Lamb, if you will, or, it may be, Carlyle ; 

Next, a story—your first, or, of less seniority, 

The best yon have done for a deuoe of a while; 

Then, a “leader,” concise, conclusive, conventional, 

Wherein you reveal, but, oh, never revile; 

Last, a copy of verses whose charms unintentional 
(Inspired, shall we say ?) show no traoe of the file. 

[J. D. A., Ealing.] 

1. A short story. 

2. A critical note on a modern writer. 

3. A biographical note on a recently deoeased writer. 

4. Ultra-realism in literature. 

5. The present lack of great poetry. 

6. The effect of the spread of education on the literary output. 

[A. H.W, Westward Ho!] 

1. An essay estimating the position in history or literature of 
some man or woman not now living. 

2. Review some British work of fiction published within the last 
five years, showing in what ways it follows the general trend of 
present-day thought, and to what extent it is original in subjeot, 
treatment, and style. 

3. Translate from some foreign language—Latin and Creek not 
excluded—either a continuous passage or passages selected as being 
representative of the author, or as illustrating his treatment of a 
particular subject. Prose must be translated by prose, and verse by 
verse. 

4. Write a cycle of short poems, none of which must exceed 500 
words. They must be connected by one leading idea, and must all 
be neoessary to its development. 

5. Write a play in one act, not necessarily suitable for the stage. 
The working-out of a plot need not be attempted, but the play 
must centre round some problem, which must be solved in 
developing the characters. It may be written in prose or verse. 

6. Write a scheme of an original work in history, biography or 
fiction, making clear its scope and plan, and showing the division 
into volumes, parts, or chapters. 

[E. F. 8., Clifton.] 

1. Which books should this year have been “crowned” had the 
Academy awards been made on the former basis? State your 
reasons for your decision. 

2. Select from among living authors the half-dozen whose fame 
will be the greatest fifty years hence, and justify the selection. 

3. Who is the greatest prose writer of the nineteenth oentury ? 
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4. What department in literature affords the greatest scope to 
writers seeking to fill unoccupied positions, and to make original 
contributions to literature ? 

5. Name the two >010 writers of the past year who give the 
greatest promise, and substantiate your choice. 

6. On whom should the Poet Laureateship be bestowed on the 
happening of the next vacancy ? 

[B. B., London.] 

Lists received also from G. E. M., London; C. L„ London; 
W. C. F., Dumbreok ; B. M. B., London ; Hiss J. W., Stroud ; B. B. B., 
Great Malvern ; A. E., Oxford ; G. M. B., Leeds; G. H., Didsbnry ; 
E. A., London; G. N., Clifton; T. C., Baited; D. S, Glasgow; 
H. B., Garcosh ; W. B. B., London ; M. A. C., Cambridge ; W. S. B., 
Moffat; E. L., Burton ; G. C. M. D., Crediton; P. 0., Greenock ; 
A. S„ Edinburgh ; H. B. B., Bradford; W. C. C., London ; M. B. C., 
Egham ; G. B. G., Stoke-on-Trent; J. P. K., Cranleigh. 


Competition No. 13 (New Series). 

We have received from a well-known novelist the following 
letter: 

“ I wish to put together a shelf-full of books for a debating club 
in a very small country town. We are ardent politicians, but our 
information unfortunately falls more than a little short of our zeal. 
We have (say) £2 to begin upon. It might amuse some of your 
readers to help us by suggesting lists, and I can assure you we 
should be glad of their help. The question is, What can we do for 
£2 (allowing for discount) 1 The cost of oarriage may be ignored, 
although we have no local bookseller : for Sir Boger de Coverley, 
our President, is starting on a visit to town and has offered to 
bring the books home in his portmanteau.” 

We offer a prize of a guinea for the best list of books suitable 
for the purpose named procurable for £2. 

Bulbs. 

Answers, addressed “Literary Competition, The Acad but, 43, 
Chanoery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post 
of Tuesday, December -20. Eaoh answer must be accompanied by 
the coupon to be found in the third column of p. 732 or it can¬ 
not enter into competition. Competitors sending more than one 
attempt at solution must aooompany each attempt with a separate 
ooupon; otherwise the first only will be considered. We wish to 
impress on competitors that the task of examining replies is much 
facilitated when one side only of the paper is written upon. It is 
also important that names and addresses should always be given: 
we cannot oonsider anonymous answers. 


New Books Received. 

[These notes on some of the New Books of the week are 
preliminary to Reviews that may follow. ] 

The Life of By Arthur Christopher 

Edward White Benson. Benson. 

Two volumes (1,400 pages) replete with every kind of 
biographical matter. We have letters which the Archbishop 
wrote to his mother at twelve, and letters which he wrote to 
bishops and scholars in the prime of life. The pictures show 
us Dr. Benson on his horse and in his study, &c. We have long 
extracts from a “safety-valve” diary which he kept in later 
life. The domestic, the professional, and the spiritual man are 
here. (Macmillan.) 

Tennyson, Buskin, Mill, and 
Other Literary Estimates. By Frederic Harrison 

“ A SERIES of systematic estimates of some leading influences 
on the thought of our time.” Thus Mr. Harrison describes 
these papers on Teunyson, Buskin, Arnold, J. A. Symonds, 
Gibbon, John Stuart Mill, and others. Mr. Buskin is 
treated both as a prophet and as a master of prose. A book 
of solid judgments, delivered with the writer’s ripe conviction. 
(Macmillan. 8s. Gd. net.) 

Unwritten Laws and 

Ideals of Active Careers. Edited uy E. H. Pitcairn. 

How people of consequence regulate their official and social 
conduct: this is the interesting subject on which Miss Pitcairn 
has collected information. The ideal behaviour of ambassadors 
to callers; the why and when of a Judge’s robes ; the conditions 
of popularity in a Headmaster; the relations between composers 
ana musicians—these are the kind of points elucidated. In all, 
eighteen professions are carefully overhauled, and each by an 
expert in his profession. The following is quoted as the ideal 
speech to British soldiers before battle: “ The General says 
that Dargai must be taken: the Gordon Highlanders will take 
it.” The reasons for this are set forth. (Smith, Elder & Co. 6s.) 


Evangelical Belief. By John Broad hurst Nichols. 

Towards the close of 1898 the Committee of the Religious 
Tract Society offered a prize of One Hundred Pounds for the 
best essay on “ Evangelical Belief.” The object of the Com¬ 
mittee was to evoke an able criticism of the sacerdotal 
tendencies of the day. This is the essay that pleased them 
best. One condition was that the discussion must be “ without 
controversial bitterness ”; hence there has been no rivalry in the 
art of abuse. (Religious Tract Society. 6s.) 

George Selwyn; His Letters Edited by E. 8. Roscoe 
and His Life. and Helen Clerguk. 

This book will supplement the general knowledge of this 
eighteenth century wit and table-talker. Few of his letters 
were known until, in the Fifteenth Report of the Historical 
Manuscript Commission, there were printed more than two 
hundred letters from his pen which had been preserved at Castle 
Howard. A selection of these interesting letters, which are 
full of matter, is printed, with careful annotations, in this 
volume. Society and politics, the American War of Independ¬ 
ence, the fall of Lord North Fox’s debts and Pitt’s first 
speech, the Royal Society, and A1 mack's: these dominate the 
correspondence. (Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) 

By Moor and Fell. By Halliwell Sutcliffe. 

Topography is attracting better pens, and is receiving more 
artistic treatment, every year. In his novel Ricroft of Withens 
Mr. Sutcliffe gave us admirable backgrounds of the wild moors 
and fells of Yorkshire. He now describes these lands of peat 
and heather and lonely manors in detail. Students of the 
Bront£ novels will value the first chapter, which is on Haworth. 
(Unwin. 6s.) 

Bismarck. By James W. Headlam. 

The “Heroes of the Nations” series has made great pro¬ 
gress: this is the twenty-ninth volume. Mr. Headlam says 
that the greater number of his pages were completed before 
the death of Prince Bismarck; but he has used all the later 
material that has been published, notably the collections of 
Horst Kohl, and Herr von Posohinger. Mr. Headlam inci¬ 
dentally remarks: “ A good collection of Bismarck’s corre¬ 
spondence is much wanted.” (G. P. Putnam's Sons, os.) 

American Lands and Letters. By D. G. Mitchell. 

A type of book in which America excels is the book of 
tender reminiscences, illustrated with real care and intelligence. 
This is such a book. It starts “with times when the wealthy 
independence of General Jackson made itself heard in Con¬ 
gressional corridors, and when young ears were listening 
eagerly for new footfalls of the brave ‘ Leather Stocking ’ in 
the paths of American woods: and it closes with the lugubrious 
and memorable notes of the ‘Raven’ of Poe.” (Dent & Co. 
7s. 6d.) 

Life of William Shakespeare 

(Library Edition). By Sidney Lee. 

The evolution of this book is interesting. First it was a 
dictionary article; next it was a modest octavo volume ; now 
it is too tell for most shelves, and a very beautiful book. The 
numerous illustrations which the present edition contains are 
not mere embellishments, but may be regarded as graphic 
additions to the substance of the work. Nevertheless, the 
purely artistic value of many of them is great. The text has 
also received additions: the remarks on Shakespeare’s auto¬ 
graphs and handwriting are extended, and Mr. Lee has inserted 
a description of the interesting copy of the First Folio in Mr. 
Sibthoip’s library which very recently came to light. Other 
extensions might be noted, but in no case do the alterations 
modify the general conclusions to which Mr. Lee has alreswiy 
given expression. The book as a whole is superbly produced. 
The design on the cover is taken from a rare binding of English 
workmanship of the sixteenth century, now in the British 
Museum. (Smith, Elder & Co. IGj.) 

The Praise of Gardens. By Albert Forbes Sivekino. 

A new edition of a collection which Walter Pater called “ a 
scholarly little book.” That was fourteen years ago. Here 
the author has tried by addition and omission to hit more 
nearly the mark he had in view—viz., “to bring together a 
series of prose passages giving an historical survey” of garden 
books. All garden writers are quoted, from Solomon to Bacou, 
and from Addison to d’Annunzio. The illustrations to this 
edition ate numeious and admirably chosen; and the book 
breathes of gardens. (Dent & Co. Ts. 6d.) 
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The Conquest op England. By John Riohabd Green. 

One is always glad to see a standard work included in the 
handy and comely “ Eversley ” series. This book, of which 
the first edition appeared in 1883, is now added to the eleven 
volumes by Green which have already reached this goal. 
(Macmillan. 2 vols. 10s.) 


In addition to the above we have received: 


theological and biblical. 

Candlish (James 8.), The Christian Salvation.(T. 4 T. Clark) 7/6 

Bolo (AbbS Henry), The Tragedy of Calvary .(Kegan Paul) net 2/6 

Bolo (AbbS Henry), The Morrow of Life .(Kegan Paul) 

Eeles (F. C.), Reservation of the Holy Eucharist in the Scottish Church 

(Jolly 4 Sons) 2/6 

McCabe (Joseph), The Religion of the Twentieth Century ...(Watts 4 Co.) 1/0 

Dowden (John), The Workmanship of the Prayer Book .(Methuen) 3/6 

Toy (Crawford H.), A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of 

Proverbs .(T. 4 T. Clark) 

Conway (Moncure D.), 8olomon and Solomonic Literature ...(Kegan Paul) 

The Small Hymn-Book .- The Word-Book of the Yattendon Hymnal 

(B. H. Blackwell) net 1/6 

Crane (W. L.). Hard Sayings of Jesus Christ.(Macmillan) 6/0 

Drummond (Henry), The New Evangelism, and Other Papers 

(Hodder 4 Stoughton) 

Vincent (Murven R.), A History of the Textual Criticism of the New 

Testament.«...(Macmillan) 3/6 

Matthews (S.), A History of New Testament Times in Palestine (Macmillan) 3/6 

Manning (Henry Edward), The Teaching of Christ .(Wells Gardner) 6/0 

Bindley (T. Herbert), The (Ecumenical Documents of the Faith 

(Methuen) 6/0 

Macmillan (Hugh), Gleanings in Holy Fields.(Macmillan) 3/6 

The Holy Gospels. With over 360 Illustrations from the Old Masters. 

Vol. I....(S.P.C.K.) 

POETRY, CRITICISM, AND BELLES LETTRES. 

Tadema (L. T.), The Fate-Spinner .(Mortlock) 

Tennyson (Alfred Lord). Poetical Works.(Macmillan) net 4/0 

Campbell (Mrs. Colin G.), Father Damien.(Mowbray 4 Co.) 

McMillan (E. J.), Lyrics of the West.(Putnam's Sons) 6/0 

Sargent (Alice), Master Death.(Dent 4 Co.) 

Green (K. H.), Poems.(Dean 4 Son) 

Johnson (T. G.), Sappho the Lesbian .(Williams 4 Norgate) net 4/6 

Shuckburgh (Evelyn 8.), The Letters of Cicero. In 4 vols. Vols. I. and 

II..(Bell 4 Sons) 

Winchester (0. T.), Some Principles of Literary Criticism (Macmillan) net 6/0 
Without Qod, By a Singer from the South .(Kegan Paul) 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Hamilton (F. J.) and Brooks (E. W.), The Syriac Chronicle, known as 


that of Zachariah of Mitylene .(Methuen) net 12/6 

FitzSimon (Rev. J. A. and V. A.), The Gods of Old, and the Story that 

they Tell ...(Unwin) net 10/6 

Oust (Lionel), A History of Eton College ...(Duckworth) net 6/0 

Hapgood (Norman), Abraham Lincoln.(Macmillan) net 7/6 

Ward (John), Pyramids and Progress.(Eyre 4 Spottiswoode) 

Carlyle (R. M. and A. J.), Hugh Latimer ...(Methuen) 3/6 

Firth (C. H.) t The Clarke Papers. Vol. Ill.(Longmans) 

Butler (H. C.), Scotland's Ruined Abbeys.(Macmillan) net 12/0 

Cock (Mrs. A.), Life of Madame de Longueville .(Smith, Elder) 

Monkhoose (Cosmo), British Contemporary Artists.(Heinemann) 

Hume (Martin A. 8.), Modern Spain. 178:1-1893 .(Unwin) 6/0 

Mitchell (Donald G.), American Lands and Letters .(Dent 4 Co.) net 7/6 

Walker (T. A.), A History of the Law of Nations. Vol. I. ...(Univ. Press) 
Macdonald (W.) t Select Charters and Other Documents Illustrative of 
American History. 1606-1775.(Macmillan) net 8/6 


Transactions of the Royal Historical Society. New Series. Vol. X1IL 

(Longmans) 

Threads from the Life of John Mills , Banker. ...(Sherratt 4 Hughes) net 6/0 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Timmins (H. Thornhill), Nooks and Corners of Shropshire .(8tock) net 21/0 

Ward (Gertrude), Letters from East Africa. 

(Univ. Mission to Central Africa) 

Scott (G. Firth), From Franklin to Nansen.(Bowden) 

Wood (Charles W.), In the Valley of the Rhone .(Macmillan) net 10/0 

Smith (W. A.), Temperate Chile .(A. A C. Black) 10/6 

Hobhouse (E.), Health Abroad .(Smith, Elder) 6/0 

Lacy (George*, Pictures of Travel, Sport, and Adventures .(Pearson) 15/0 

Millais (J. G.), A Breath from the Veldt.(Sotheran 4 Co.) net 42/0 

Potocki (Connt Joseph), 8port in Somaliland .(Rowland Ward) 70/0 

Javelle (Bmilo), Alpine Memories .(Unwin) 7/6 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Starbuck (E. D.), The Psychology of Religion.(Scott) 6/0 

Fraser (A. C.), Berkeley .(Blackwood) 3/6 

Gore (G.), The Scientific Basis of Morality .(Sonnenschein) net 10/6 

Sedgwick (W.), The Advance of Knowledge...(Allen) 6/0 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Alge (8.), Dent’s German Reader .(Dent) not 2/8 

Alge (S.), First German Reader.(Dent) 2/0 

Dewey (Jo^n), The School and Society .(Univ. of Chicago Press) 

Walters (W C. F.), The Agricola of Tacitus.(Blackie) 1/8 

Gwyun (Stephen), The Odes of Horace. Book IV.(Blackie) 

Warren (P. W. T.), Readers’ Companion to Sesame and Lilies ..(Allen) net 1/0 

Nutt (Alfred), Ossian and the Ossianic Literature . 

Weston (Jessie L.), King Arthur and His Knights.(Nutt) 6d. 

Verity (A. W.), As You Lifre It .(Camb. Univ. Press) 1/6 

Welton (J.), The Logical Basis of Education .(Macmillan) 3/6 

JUVENILE. 

Seton-Thompson (Ernest), The Trial of the Sandhill Stag.(Nutt) net 3/6 

Connell (F. Norreys , How Soldiers Fight .(Bowden) net 6/0 

C. M. K. and E. 8. L., The Children’s Morning Text Book 

(Mowbray 4 Co.) net 2/0 

Booth (Maud B.), Sleepy-Time Stories.(Putnam’s Sons) 

Kimmins (G. T.), Polly of Parker’s Rents .(Bowden) 3/6 

Henty (G. A.), The Lost Heir.(Bowden) 6 0 


Townsend (M. Surtees), Stories from Shakespeare.(Warae 4 Co.) 6/0 

Dunning (J. T.), The Two Pools.(Unwin) 3/6 

Bennett (T.). 'Hptail ...(Lamley) 3/6 

Lucas (E. V.), The Book of Shops...(Richards) 6/0 

A. A. B. and Helumac, Australian Wonderland.(Ward, Lock) 2/6 

Willson (St. J. B. W.), Lucian’s Wonderland .(Blackwood) 10/6 

Golden Sunbeams. Vol. Ill...(S.P.C.K.) 1/6 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Brown (Haydn), Advioe to Single Women .(Bowden) 

Dabbs (Geo. H. R.), The Dream ..(Deacon & Co.) 1/0 

Littler (R. D. M.), The Rights and Duties of Judges ...(Butterworth 4 Co.) 

Wise (J. S.), Diomed: The Life, Travels, and Observations of a Dog 

(Macmillan) net 7/6 

Garratt (H. A.), The Modern Safety Bicycle .(Whittaker 4 Co.) 3/0 

Bridges (G. J.), His First Day’s Work. (Nisbet) 1/0 

Lewis (H. L.), The Shilling Law Book .(Bowden) 1/0 

Smith (James E.), The Scarlet Stigma .(Chapman, Washington) net 3/0 

Proceedings and Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada (Hope 4 ^on) 
Smith (John), Christian Character as a Social Power 

(Hodder 4 Stoughton) 8/6 

Kearton (R.), Our Rarer British Breeding Birds..(Cassell) 

Jones (C. B.). The Lover’s Shakespeare.(Gay A Bird) 3/6 

Jones (Emily), The Englishwoman’s Year Book and Directory...(Black) net 2/6 

Dorman (M. R. P.), Tne Mind of the Nation .(Kegan Paul) 

Maguire (T. Miller), Military Geography .(Camb. Univ. Press) 

A-Beckett(A. W.), London at the End of the Century ...(Hurst 4 Blackett) 6/0 

Smith (Fred), The Boyhood of a Naturalist.(Blackie 4 Son) 

Praga (Mrs. A.), Appearances: How to Keep Them Up on a Limited 

Income.(Long) 2/6 

“ Nemo.” The Making of Europe...(Nelson 4 Son**) 3/6 

Brown (W. Jethro), The New Democracy .(Macmillan) 7/6 

Zoological Record, 1898 .(Gurney 4 Jackson) 

Harper's Round Table , 1899 .(Harper A Bros.) 

The Celtic Tear. No. 1.(Simpkin, Marshall) 

NEW EDITIONS. 

Maples (Ellen), Journals and Papers of Chauncy Maples, D.D. (Longmans) 7/6 

Farrar (Very Rev. F. W.), The Three Homes.(Cassell 4 Co.) 

Tennyson (Alfred Lord), The Princess.(Macmillan) net 1/6 

Pratt (Anne), The Flowering Plants, Grasses, Sedges, and Ferns of Great 

Britain. 2 vols..(Warne) each 12/0 

Dickens (Charles), Christmas Books.(Dent 4 Co.) net 1/6 

Fitzgerald (E.) RubAiyAt of Omar KhayyAm; The Four Editions 

(Macmillan) net 8/6 

Stevenson (R. L.), Treasure Island .(Cassell) 3/d 

Shakespeare’s Plays, Vols. II., III., IV...(Newnes) 

Gollancz (J.), The Works of Shakespeare. Vol. Ill.(Dent) 

J. E. M., The Crocus : Containing Original Poems for Young People 

(Cornish) 1/0 

Scott (Temple), The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift. Vol. VIII. 

(Bell 4 Sons) 3/6 

Shakespeare*s Plays and Poems (Eversley Edition). Vol. X.: Completing 

(Macmillan) 6/0 


J. NISBET & OO.’S LIST. 


J. H. FRERE and HIS FRIENDS. 

Letters and Papers from an Old Muniment Boom. Edited 
by G. TESTING. Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 

“ A. delightful book.very entertaining and valuable.”— World. 

“ A moat delightful and valuable book ."—Manchester Guardian. 

“Letters such as these.take ns behind the scenes at one of the most 

interesting periods of our nation’s history.”— Scotaman. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. By 

ARTHUR PATERSON, Author of “ Cromwell’s Own,” Ac. 
Demy 8vo, with Portraits, 10a. net. 

44 An interesting and valuable historical biography.eminently readable, 

and it cannot but prove welcome to many who desire to have a woll-iustractod 
opinion on the life and character of Cromwell ."—Scotsman. 

44 Most skilfully and powerfully written.”— Literature. 


CHRISTMAS STORIES. 

IN the YEAR of WATERLOO. 

A Story for Boys. By O. V. CAINE. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 
•* 4 Face to Face with Napoleon ’ was one of the best books of the season last 
year, and Mr. O. V. Caine has mado a big bid for equal pride of place this year 
with 4 In the Year of Waterloo.’ ”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


ALL SORTS. By L. T. Meade. 

Extra crown 8vo, 6 b. 

44 Written in Mrs. Meade’s usual bright and amusing manner.”— Scotsman. 
44 We heartily commend Mrs. Meade’s charming tale.’— Aberdeen Free Press. 


THE GRIM HOUSE. A Book for 

Girls. By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. Illustrated. Grown 8vo, 5s 

44 A delightful story.told with charming naivete .’*—Aberdeen Free Press. 

‘‘Attractive.and interesting.”— West min stsr Gazette. 

THE VALIANT RUNAWAYS. 

A Book of Starring Adventure for Boys. By GERTRUDE 
ATHERTON. Illustrated. Extra orown 8vo, 5s. 

“ A most exhilarating book.”— Speaker. 


J. NISBET (c 00., Limited, 21, Berners Street, London, 
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A7DUNG LADY, well educated, good Typist 
.JL and Shorthand Writer, would Rive her SERVICES, for a 
few months to commence, to Literary Lady or Gentleman in 
retain for Secretarial experience.—Letters K., care of Allen 
Stationer. Parade, Cricklewood. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN'S ILLUS¬ 
TRATED ANNOUNCEMENT LIST 
is Now Ready, and will be sent to any 
address pent free on application. 

rrr iuiahs a nobgate, 

' ' IMPORTERS OF FOREION BOOKS, 

14, Henrietta 8treet, Oovent Garden, 10 , South Frederick St. 
Edinburgh, and 7. Broad Street, Oxford. 
CAT ALOGUES poet free on application 

"DOOK8 at DISCOUNT PRICES. —Juat 

JLJ* publiehed, a NEW CATALOGUE of 184 page* of the 
BEST NEW BOOKS offered at a Discount of 23 per cent., 
except on those published at net prices. A copy sent poit free 
on application. 

Orders for Books received by the morning post are executed 
the same day. 

Trcslovx, H arson A Coviia. Ltd , 143. Oxford Street, and 
__Gn, Sloane Street, London. 

■DAEDEKER’S & BADDELEY’S 

^ TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 

New fully detailed CATALOGUE sent post free on application. 
_ PULAU k CO., 37. Soho Square. Lqrpor, W, 

TT'ELMSCOTT and VALE PRESS PUBLI- 

-fj- , C r fT, I0 ^ S “ An , no , ,ated CATALOGUE of a most Im¬ 
portant Collection, including copies on Vellum, supplemented 
by an unusually Choice Series of Books by Favourite Modern 
Authors. The whole particularly worthy the attention of 
Collector* Post free.—FRANK ROLLINGS, 7, Great Turn¬ 
stile, llolborn, London. 


X M A 8 , 1899. 

■ROOKS for PRESENTS and PRIZES — 

JD The LARGEST STOCK in LONDON to select from 
at DISCOUNT PRICI8 

Our NEW LIST of Recent Books, just issued, will be 
forwarded free on receipt of address. 

A. A F. DENNY, 3<»4, Strand, W.C., and 32. Charing Cross, S.W 

]y[ R- W. M. VOYNICH 
HAS OPENED AN OFFICE AT 
1, SOHO SQUARE, W., 

Where he has on view 

A COLLECTION OF FIFTEENTH AND SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY BOOKS, EARLY AMERICANA, Ac. 

The List of UNKNOWN and LOST BOOKS is in preparation 
Office Honrs: 1 C -1 and 2-5. 


B 


OOK8 WANTED—26a. each offered.— 
-— Stevenson’s Edinburgh. 1879-Tennyson’s Poems, 1830 — 
Symonds s Age of the Despots, lS75-8y moods’* Esravs i vol*. 
1890—Symonds’s Sketches aud Studiis in Italy. 1879-Inlaud 
V oyage, 1878-Now Arabian Nights. 2 vols. 1882-IIawbuci 
Grange, 1847—Wild Wales, 3 vols., 18#?— Moore's Alps in 1 «# 4 - 
8crope’s Salmon Fishing, 1843-Crowe's Painting iu Italy, 5 
vols., 1864-71—King Glumpus : an Interlude. 18:17. Rare Books 
Supplied.—BAKEIt'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 


LM PORT AN T.-PRINTIN G AND PUBLISHING. 


Printers and Publishers. 12, Gough Square. 4, Bolt Court, Fleet 
Street, E.O., have spedally-bulIt Rotary and other fast Machines 
for printing illustrated or other Publications and Bpecially-built 
Machines for fast folding and covering 8, 16, 24, or 82-page 
Journals at one operation. 

Advice and assist a n ce given to anyone wishing to oommenoe 
New Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices free. Adver¬ 
tising and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone 65121. Telegraph ** Africanism, London." 

T YPE-WRITING.— Authors’ MSS., Plays, 

Legal and Scientific Documents, Ac., at usual rules. 
Translations from aud into Foreign Languages.— W. T. Curtis 
lo, IlarriDgay Park, Crouch End. London. N. ’ 

T YPE-WRITING promptly and accurately 

executed. I0d. per 1.000 words. — Address Miss G., 
93, Canfield Gardens, N.W. 

T YPE-WRITING promptly and accurately 

done. 10.L per l.«m wordi. S .mple. and references 
Multi-Copies,—Address, MissE. M., 18. Mortimer Crescent, N.W 

ESTABLISHED 1851. 

B IRKBECK BANK, 

Southampton Building,, Chnnoerr Lane, London. 

TWn.AmU.HALP per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS repayable on demand. »‘lowea on 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the mini¬ 
mum monthly balances, when not drawn below £100 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purohaaea and «old. 

SAYING8 DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receive, mail inma 
on deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £ 1 . 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY 

BOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

FOB FIVE SHILLINGS FEB MONTH. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particular* pout free 
FJtANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


To be published on Monday next, Deoember 18th. 

1 vol., Rvo, with many Illustrations, price £l Is. net. 

"D^ASTI BTONENSRS: a Biographical Hia- 

-L tory of Eton. Selected from the Livee of Celebrated 
Etonian* By ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, of 
Lton college. 

Eton: R. 1NGALTON DRAKE. 

London: Simpkin. Marshall k Co. 


ROYAL 
i-V BRIT 


INSTITUTION of GREAT 

BRITAIN, Albem&rlo Street, Piccadilly, W. 

LECTURE ARRANGEMENTS BEFORE EASTER, 1900. 
Lkcturb UoL'B, S o’clock P.M. 

CHRI8TMA8 LECTURES. 

r y E H 0N BO t YB * *•*! f R8 - X.R.I.—SIX 

LECTURES (adapted to a Juvenile Auditory) on “FLUIDS 
in MoTlON and at REST” (Experimentally Illustrated) On 
Dec. 28 (Thursday), Dec. 30, 1899, Jan. 2. 4, 6,9.1900. One Guinea 
the Course; Children under 16 , Ilalf-a-Guinea. 

Pr. feasor E. R AY LANK ESTER, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., 
Director of the Natural History Departments of the British 
I ullerinn Professor of Physiology. R.L—TWELVE 
L F E ^li k8on : T « E STRUCTURE anil CLASSIFICATION 
of FISHES. On Tuesdays, Jan. 16 . 23. 30. Feb. 6. 13, *.«, 27. 
March 6,13, 20, 27, April 3. One Guinea the Course. 

. W. If. B. RIVERS. K*q., M.A, M.D., F.R.C.P.—THREE 
LECiUitES on "THE SENSES of PRIMITIVE MAN." On 
ThurwLiys, dan. 18, 25, Fab. 1 . Half-a-Ouineo. 

Profmor II. H. TURNER. M.A., F.R.S., Sarilian Profemor 
of Astronomy in the University of Oxford.-THREE LEC¬ 
TURES on "MODERN ASTRONOMY.” On Thnradr— 
Feb. 8.15. 22 . Half-a-tiuluea. 

CHARLES WALDSTEIN, E«q., LittD., Ph.D„ L.H D„ 
£ r "'" < !I r ol Fine Art, Univemity of Cambridge.— 
° n “RECENT EXCAVATIONS at the 
API‘11E 11ER.LUM (In (.REECE)." (l)lua(rated by Lantern 
Slides.) On Thuradays, March 1 ,18, 15. Half-a-Guinea. 

EDWARD FITZGERALD, Eli., F.L8., F.R.G.S. FZ8- 
THREE LECTURES on "koUNTAIN EXPLORATION in 
the ANDES.” On Thandays, March 22 . 29. April A Half-a- 
Guinea. 

Sir H UBERT II PARRY, Mas. Doc.. M.A., D C.L., Director 
., '" V8S. °' Music—THREE LECTURES on 

NEGLECTED BY-WAVS In MUSIC ' (with Mnsioal Illus¬ 
trations). On Saturdays, dan. 20, 27, Feb. 3. Ualf-a-Guinea. 

'V. L. COURTNEY, Esq.. M.A., LL.D.—THREE LEC- 
TURES on "THE IDEA of TRAGEDY In ANCIENT and In 
MODERN DRAMA." On Saturdays, Feb. 10, 17, 24. ilalf-a- 
Guinei. 

The Right Hon. Lord RAYLEIGH, M.A.. D.C.L, LL.D., 
Professor of Natural Philosophy, R.I.—SI# 
LECTURItS on “ POLARISED LIGHT." On Saturdays, 
March 3, 10 ,17, 24, 31, April 7. One Guinea. 

Subscription (to Non-Members) to all Courses of Leotures 
(extending from Christmas to Midsummer), Two Guineas. 
Tickets issued daily at the Institution, or sent by pout on 
receipt of Cheque or Post-oftioe Order. 

Members may purchase mot less than Three Single Lecture 
Tickets, available for any Afternoon Lecture, lor lialf-a-Guinea. 

The FRIDAY EVENING MEETINGS will begin on January 
19th at 9|>.m.. when the Right Hon. Lord RAYLEIGH will 
give a Discourse on “FLIGHT." Hueceediug Discourses will 
probably be given by the Hon. CHARLES A. PARSONS. 
ProfessorJ. REYNOLDS GREEN, II. WARINGTON SMYTH. 
Ep<i.. Professor JOHN H POYSTING. Major RONALD R08S, 
Professor FRANK CLOWES, Sir BENJAMIN STONE. M.P.. 

ANDREW NOBLE, K C.B., Ihxifessor J. ARTHUR 
THOMSON. Professor DEWAR, and other gentlemen. To 
these Me etings Meml»era and their Friends only are admitted. 

Persons desirous r.f becoming Members are requested to apply 
to the Secretary. When proposed they are immediately ad¬ 
mitted to all the Lectures, to the Friday Evening Meetings, 
and to the Library and Reading Rooms ; and their Families are 
admitted to the Lectures at a reduced charge. Payment: First 
Year, Ten Guineas; afterwards, Five Guineas a year; or a com¬ 
position of Sixty Guinea* 


o 


I T Y 


OF NORWICH. 


MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL SCHOOL AND SCHOOL OF 
SCIENCE AND ART. 

The Technical Initruction Committee INVITE APPLI- 

PRINf'IPAI.SX'siVoolr' *"• ,0r the PO ' it,OU 

The Applicants must be qualified by scientific attainments. 
Preference will be given to a person having had practical expo- 
nence in a technical school. 

The selected Applicant will have control of the School, and 
must personally conduct some branches of scientific work, 
liis duties will commeuce early in February, and he will be 
required to assist the Committee in general preparation of the 
Schorl, now iu course of erection. A copy of the curriculum 
will be supplied on application to the Town Clerk. 

Applicants to send copies of recent testimonials to the Town 
Clerk, Guildhall, Norwich, not later than 23th December inst. 
Commencing salary £;;50 per annum. 

GEO. B. KENNETT, Town Clerk. 

Guildhall, Norwich. 

4th December, 1899. 

R oyal Indian engineering 

COLLEGE, Cooper’s Hill, Staine* 

The Course of Study is arranged to fit an Engineer for em¬ 
ployment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About 40 
Students will lie admitted in September, 1 !» 00 . The Secretary 
of State will offer them for Competition—Twelve Appointments 
as Assistant Engineers iu the Public Works Department, and 
Four Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Telegraphs Department, Ore in the Accountants’ Branch 
P.W.D., and One in the Traffic Department Indian Sta'e 
Railwa y.—For particulars apply to Sickktmiy at College. 

TONDON LIBR A bTy, 

±J ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 

Patron— H.K.n. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
President —LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents— The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR. M.P., the 
Right Rev. the LORI) BISHOP of LONDON, HERBERT 
SPENCER, Esq.; the Right Hon. W.E. H.LECKY. M.P.. 
D.C.L. 

TRrsTKKH-Right IT on. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, Right Hon. 
Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., Right Hon. EARL of 
ROSEBERY. 

The Library contains about 2 <v>,noo Y’olumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in Various Languages. Sulwcrintion, £3 
a year ; Life-Membership, according to age. Fifteen Volumes 
are allowed to Country ami Ten to Town Members. Rending 
Room Open till half-past 6. CATALOGUE, Fifth Edition, 
2 vols., royal 8vo, price 21 s.: to Members, lfls. 

V. T. HAC.BERO WRIGHT, LL.D.. 

Secretary and Librarian. 


F. V. WHITE & C0.’S LIST. 


In cloth gilt, prioe 6s. each. 

THE BOND of BLACK. 

3rd Edition. By WILLIAM LE QUEUX. 

A VOYAGE at ANCHOR. 

By CLARK RUSSELL. 

THE STEPMOTHER. 

2nd Edition. By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 

THE FOLLY of ALISON. 

By FLORENCE MARRY AT. 

A LOWLY LOVER 

By FLORENCE WARDEN. 

WHAT a WOMAN WILL DO. 

By LUCAS CLEEYE (Mrs. Howard Kiogscote'. 

ANNIE o’ the BANKS o’ DEE. 

By GORDON STABLES. B.N. 
In cloth gilt, prioe 6s., Illustrated. 

A SAILORS BRIDE. 

By GUY BOOTHBY. 

In cloth gilt, price 8s. 0d. each, Illustrated. 
SOUTH AFRICAN STORY. 

JOHN AMES, Native Commisslmer. 

A Romance of the Matabele Rising . 

By BERTRAM M1TFORD. 

THE REVENGE of VALERIE. 

_By HUME NISBBT. 

Now Ready, in Illustrated Paper Cover, la. 
Fifteenth Year of Publication. 

WINTER’S ANNUAL. 

THE SOLDIER and the LADY. 

2nd Edition. By JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 

F. V. WHITE & CO., 

14, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 

MTJDIE’S LIBRARY 

(LIMITED). 


SUBSCRIPTIONS for 3 Months, 6 Months, 
and 12 Months 

CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 


THE BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS 
of the SEASON ARE NOW in 
CIRCULATION. 

Prospectuses of Terms free on application. 

BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 

Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always ON SALE 
(Second Hand). Also a largo Selection of 

BOOK8 IN LEATHER BINDINGS 

SUITABLE FOB 

CHRISTMAS, NEW YEAR, BIRTHDAY, 
AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 


SO to 34. NEW OXFORD STREET; 

241, Brampton Road, 8.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., Lonoi; 

And at 10-12, Barton Arcade, Makohistb*. 


“THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 

New Series. No. 13. 

All readers attempting this west's 
Competition (described fully on page 
7-30) must out out this Coupon 
and enclose it with their reply. 


Digitized by v^. ooQle 


2? December, i8q >, 
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THE 

DAINTY “BIBELOTS.” 


Auk four Booksel'er to thorn them. 
Sum a ro'ume and you mill 

Buy it. 


None,.-If jou have any difflcnlty in awing a 
.nlotre, aand Da poat-card at it we will send any 
volume on approval. 

THE BIBELOTS. 


A Series of Reprints for the Book-lover. 

Edited by J. POTTER-BRISCOE, 

Chief Librarian of Nottirgham PulUic Library. 


THE BIBELOTS. 


Size 5 in. by 2f in. About 160 pp. 

Poitrait and Illustration*. Bound in leather. 
Piice 2a. 6d. ret each; or 3 vole., in leather caae, 
10s. 0d. net. 

Vellum Edition (lim ited to 60 copies), 10b. fld. net. 


THE BIBELOTS. 


The following are now ready:— 

Vol. I.-COLER IDQE’8 TABLE 
TALK. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO.’S SELECTED LIST. 


A NEW NOVEL BY FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 

Kow ready at all libraries and Booksellers'. 

IN CONNECTION WITH 

THE DE WILLOUGHBY CLAIM. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6e. 

PRESS OPINIONS: 

Tlze SB WILI.OTJOHBY OZiAIM 

The DAILY TELEGRAPH, Not. 29, 1899. 

"... We have no hesitation in saj ing that Mrs. Burnett’s new work is one of the most movirg 
novels of the year . . . and it contains scenes of a most tender and pervading sweetness. ... As 
is always tl e chfc in Mrs. Hodgson Burnett’s beet work, it is the lovablenees of her characters which 
gives such cl arm to her pages. ... To pass from scenes of keen pathos to others of such tender 
c harm, from i he pit* ous figure of Margery to that of the radiant Sheba, is an employment which, however 
affecting to our emotioi s, is very fascinating. . . . It is an exceedingly attractive novel." 


The WEEKLY 8UK, Dec. 2, 1809. 

". . . ' The De Willoughby Claim ’ shows the gifted ant' oresa at her best. The novel is one of the 
most human that has been pn» lished this j ear, and is full of ihat sweetness and pathos we have come to 
look for in Mrs. Hodgson Burnett’s work. Tte charact* rs are all lovable. ... It is the biggest thing 
Mrs. Hodgson Burnett has attempted, ai d she has been re* arded with conspicuous success " 

TXie DB WXliX.OU0BBT OXiAZIKE 


The DAILY CHRONICLE, Dec. 8, 1899. 

" Mrs. Burnett has never written better than in this a*ory. She has ni ver delineated character mere 
delicately, more sympathetically, her pathf s Las never been truer, her humour more engaging. The book 
gives one ihe impression of having been written with great and worthy care. No writer, not the very 
ablesr, who made a point of tinning out, say, three novels a year, could possibly have done anyihiDg so 
good aa ‘ The Pc Willoughby Claim.* ” 


RECENT FICTION. 


Vol. II.- HER RIG K’8 WOMEN, 
LOVE, and FLOWER8. 

Vol. III.— LEIQH HUNT’S THE 
WORLD of BOOKS. 

Vol. IV- GAY’S TRIVIA and OTHER 
POEM8. U* the press. 

Vol. V.- MARCUS AURELIU8* 
MEDITATION 8. 

Vol. VI.— KEATS’ POEMS. 


THE BIBELOTS. 


Pall Mall Gazette .—" The daintiest books of the 
season.” 

Daily Telegraph.— “ One of the prettiest sets of 
book’etB which have recently exhibited the taste and 
•kill of medern publishers.” 

Spectator.— “ We have nothing but commendation 
for tie series." 

Punch.—'* These daintily Lonnd volumes, a library 
in themselves precious to the lover of books." 

Queen .—" Must congrutulate them on the delightful 
ftet-up of the serios.” 

Li'erature. " Wo have seldom seen any hand}' 
reprint so clearly printed, on such excellent paper, 
and so well tilted to stand rough wear.” 

Daily Ksws.—** Among the daintiest little volumes 
«m the book market." 

Birmingham Pott .—"The little book is indeed a 
treasure.” 

Globe .—"The binding, type, and paper are irre- 
prone table.” 

Bookseller .—" The attractions of the series only 
seem the greater the more we fee of them." 

St. James's.— * Exquisi'e little Bibelots." 

Westminster Gazette.—** One of the prett iest little 
books on the market." 

Scotsman .—"Most welcome to all who admire a 
fTetty book.” 

Church Times. —" Must captivate every book- 
lover." 

Ladies' Field .—" The acme of perfection." 

London : GAY & BIRD, 

22. Bedford Strcer, Strand, W.O. 


IMPORTANT WORK BY THE AUTHOR OP 
"GLENN.” 

V R 0 NI: the Weaver’s Heart’s 

Dearest. By BLANCHE WILLIS HOWARD. 
Crown *vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 6s. 

“* Vrcni,’ a quaint unsophisticated child of nature, 
is an original and engaging personality, and the 
authrr has depicted her with exceptional poser. 
There are many moving incidents in the tsle, which 
is written in a pretty and often poetic stjle which s 
singularlv alt 1 active, and the iutetest is well main- 
tiined to the end Publisher s Circular. 


THE STRANGE ADVENTURES of 

ISRAEL PENDRAY. By BILAS K. HOCKING. 

Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. Od. 

" ‘ The Strange Adventures of Israel Per d» ay ’ tells 
a tale of Cornish life a century aao. With such a 
theme and such material Mr. Hocking has sketched 
in graphic and bold outline, with occasional detail, 
character studies of the greatest id'rest. T< e tale 
rover tings and the interest a*, times is v tensely 
drumat c. We consider the lalest of Mr. Silas K. 
Hockirg's books will be classed as one of his most 
successful effort ?."—Sheffield Independent. 



THE IMPERIAL POETS. 

Ecund in elegant style in art linen, inlaid vellum panel, gilt lettered, 
gilt edges, wiih 0 Photographs, per vol., 8s. 6d. 

The distinctive feature of the Imperial Poets ever other series publ shed is the »ix 
photo iraphe which aujiear in each volumes, Ihe.flnett paper < nig is u»rd, ami ten out of 
the Iwtlve Volume* • (the. eerie* hare a red line border, .-i Portrait of the Port »• given 
in all cams, and the photographs illustrate the actual tones alluded to in the Uxl of 
the j oem, or have some direct interest m connection with the life of the Pott. 

]. Shake'peare. 5. Scott. 9. Hood. 

2 . Longfellow. . fl. Wordsworth. i«. Gems of National Poetry, 

s. Byron. 7. Shelley. il. Hemans. 

4. Milton. 8. Burns. 12. Moore. 


AM ART EDITION OF 

TENNYSON’S POEMS (Complete). 


“ Gems fhom the World's Best Literature.” 

CAMEOS of LITERATURE 

FROM 

STANDARD AUTHORS. 

In Twelve compact Volumes, each consisting of 
266 pp., with an Index of Authors and Subject?, 
and Photogravure ^renti* piece. Handsomely bound 
in half-white cloth, with green wateied silk, sides 
gilt, and gilt tops. Neatly incased in water silk 
panelled Lox to match binding. 


Handsomely- 
bound in water* 
silk binding, wit 
iulaid pan* 1, gi 
lettered, g 
edges, with 
finely reproduce* 
portrait in photo¬ 
gravure from the 
painting by G. F. 
Watts, R.A. 

The Volume 
may also be had 
in various leather 
bindings. 

Prices on appli¬ 
cation. 


A amphte Catalogue of Presentation Books will le f ru arded on applicatio n % 


London : FREDERICK WARNE &^CO., Chandos Hi use, Bedford St., Strand. 


Digitized by v^. ooQle 
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CBiTTOsWINDOS’SNEff BOOKS 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


THINGS I HAVE SEEN In WAR. By 

IRVING MONTAGU. With 16 Full-Page 111 nitration*. 

Ctjwu 8 so, cloth, gilt top, 8a. 

“ Then* pen and pencil reminiecenco* of a former war artist 
of the Illustrated London Newt provide most entertaining read¬ 
ing. Mr. Mootagu’a discursive pleasxntry i» attractive, and he 
has several scores of uncommonly good and varied stories to 
tell." —Pall Mali Gaaette. 


BRAVE MEN in ACTION: Thrilling 

8 ones of the British Flag. By 8. J McKENN’A and J. A. 
O'-HEA. With 8 Illustrations by Starlet L Wood. A 
NEW EDITION. Small *vo. cloth, gilt edges, 5a. 

“A deservedly popular l>ook of thrilling stories of the British 
Flag.... It may have been primarily intended for boys, but it is 
good reading for grown men ."—Broad Arrow. 


THE SHIP: her Story. By W. Clark 

RU'SELL. With 50 Illustrations by H.C Sti'moi Wkicut. 
fcmall 4to, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

“Not a lover of the sea and ships but will take delight in this 
book. Mr. Russell may well describe Mr. Sepn ugs Wright's 
drawings a# beautiful, and in many resects faultless. The 
hook is a delightful one. full of information, anecdote, and 
pleasant gossip about ships and shipbuilding, from Noah's Aik 
to a modern warship.*— H'jokman. 


BOHEMIAN PARIS of TO-DAY. By 

W. C. MORROW. With 106 Illustrations by Edovard 
Ccccel. Small 8vo, cloth, gilt top. 6s. 

’* There isa vivacity of description about it which is thoroughly 
French. The book supplements •Trilby,’ and brings the late 
George I)u Maurier’s * Paris ’ ve*y much up to date. M. Cucuel’s 
illustrations are superb."— To-Day. 


LONDON SOUVENIRS. (An Antiquary’s 

Note-Hoik ) By (.'. W. HEl KETHOKN. Crowu 8ro, 
cloth, gill top, 6s. 

“Mr. Heckethorn’s book may lie taken up at any time and 

laid down at another with the eertaiaty of amusement-It 

has not a dull page."— Notes and (Juiries. 


JERUSALEM : the City of Herod and 

Saladin. By WALTER BESANT and E. II. PALMER. 
FOURTH EDITION With a new Chapter, a M ip, ami 11 
Illustr >tions. Small demy Hvo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


POPULAR SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


THE ORANGE GIRL. By Sir Walter 

BESANT. With 8 Illustrations by Fred I’eoram. SIXTH 
EDITION. 

“A story of such enthralling interest that it cuinot fail to 

engross attention to the end.In 'The Orange Girl’ the 

author of ‘All Sorts and Conditions of Men ' is decidedly at hij 
very best."— Weekly Reffieter. 

TERENCE. By B. M Croker, Author of 

“Diana Barrington." With 6 Illustrations by Sid.my 
Paget. 

"There is a freshness, brightness, and charm which make it 
mch a story as, when end d. it> laid down with the Irish that 
there had been more of it; the leading characters in it are 
such fascinating people that one feels sorry to lose tight of 
t hem."— Scotsmn n. 

MBS. DUNBAR’S SECRET. By Alan St 

AUBYN, Author of *' A Fellow of Trinity." 

" A well-told and interesting story "—(iaUlcwnnan. 

A CRIMSON CRIME. By Geo. Manville 

FEN'N', Author of “The New Mistress." SECOND 
EDITION. 

AN ADVENTURESS. By L. T. Meade, 

Author of ’* Ihe Voice of the Charmer." 

EUREKA. By Owen Hall, Author of 

'* The Tiack of & Storm." 

UNDER FALSE PRETENCES. By 

ADELINE 8ERCEANT. THIRD EDITION. 


Three-and-Sixpenny Novels. 

THE GOLD*N IDOL. By J. F. Muddock, 

Author of “ From the Bosom of the Deep." 

TALES of TERROR. By Dick Donovan, 

Author of “A Detective's Triumphs.’ 

THE SIREN'S WEBB: a. Romanes of 

London Society B.v ANNIE THOMAS (Mrs. Pknpkr 
Ci Pur), Author of “ I> .111111 Donne," Ac. 


THE LIFE OF EDWARD WHITE BENSON, 

Sometime Archbishop of Canterbury. 

By his Son, ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, of Eton College. 

With numerous Portraits and Illustrations. Ia 2 vols., 8vo, 36s. net. 

ST. JAMES ’•? GAZETTE. — 44 One of the best biographies published for many a year.” 

ROBERT GROSSETESTE, BISHOP of LINCOLN. A 

Contribution to the Reliirious, Political, and Intellectual History of the Thirteenth Century. By 
FRANCIS SEYMOUR STEVSN80N, M.P. 8vo, 10s. net. 

SPE iKER .— 44 clearly defines G r o*sete8te’s contribution to the progress of humanity.'* 

MAN -HES TER GUARDIAV.—** Well proportioned and pleasantly written.” 

JAMES HACK TUKE: a Memoir. Compiled by the 

Right Hon. Sir EDWARD FRY, Hon. Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. With Portrait. Extra 
c rown 8.o, 7s. fd. net. _ 


TENNYSON, RUSKIN, MILL, and other LITERARY 

ESTIMATES. By FREDEHIC HARRISON. Exlracrown8vo.8s.6d.net. 

SPEAKER.—" Worthy in every way of a humane and spacious critic who has crossed swords wi k 
some of the moat powerful writers in the last two generations.” 


NEW WORK BY GOLDWiN SMI IH. 

THE UNITED KINGDOM: a Political History. By 

GOLDWIN SMITH, D.O.L., Author of 44 The United States,” Ac. 2 vols., 8vo, 16s. net. 

DAILY CHROSICLE.—** We receive his two volumes of continuous and accurate survey as the 
outcome of a learned leisure and ample authority. .. ..Mr. Goldwin Smith writes strong and nervous 
English, and he marshalls his facts with scrupulous care.” 


NEW BOOK BY CHARLES W. WOOD. 

IN the VALLEY of the RHONE. By Charles W. Wood, 

F.R.G.S., Author of 44 Letters from Majorca,” Ac. With 88 Illustrations. 8vo, 10s. net. 

EVERSLEY SERIES.-New Volumes. 

BY J. R. QREEN. 

THE CONQUEST of ENGLAND. By John Richard 

GREEN. In 2 vols. Globe 8vo, 10s. 

THE EVERSLEY SHAKESPEARE. Now complete in 

10 vols. Globe 8vo, 6s. each. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Professor C. H. 
HEREORD. 

LITERATURE .—' 44 Admirably printed and bound." 


TWO NEW SERIALS commence In the JANUARY NUMBER of 

MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE . — Price Is.—C ontents : 

1. ANTHONY'S FORTUNE. By Altai.« Buck fokd. 6. AMONG CHINESE MONASTERIES. Bylin- 

Cimptera I.-IV. Archibald Linxs. 

2. THE BATTUE of MEEANEE. By T. Ricij 7. A LETTER from the COUNTRY. 

q'PPv’eNSON'S LETTERS m. VOICES of the NIGHT. By John M. Bacoh. 

r CONTINENTAL FIGURE-SKATING. ByC.toKGil 9. ANTHONY TROLLOPE. By Bnriu Owritjr. 

Wood. 10. THE CAMPAIGN of DOUAI. By CapL Cai«k«3. 

5. THE BLIZZARD. By Ekickm G, Hinbam. Royal Iri«h Fusiliers. Chaps. I.-III. 


* THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 

Price Is.—Contents for JANUARY, 1900. 


OPENING CHAPTERS of a NEW 8TORY by W. E. NORRIS, entitled “ THE FLOWER 
of the FLOCK." Chaps. I.-IV. 


•2. A CALCULATING 44 PHILOSOPHER.” 

3. THE MARRYING of KAT. 

4. THE POETRY of WINDMILLS. 

5. THE ESCAPADES of a DRUMMER-BOY. 

G. A WOMAN’S TOUR in the SELUKWE GOLD 
DISTRICT. 


| 7. THE MEDICI WOMAN. 

| 8. SIR ANTHONY VAN DYCK. 

THAT AMAZING MIDDY. 

10. ON the BANKS of the DOVE. 

11. MY JAPANESE FRIENDS. 

12. THE BATH COMEDY. By Auirxs and Eoxktov 

| ClSTLE. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 

Illustrated. Price Is. 4d.; Annual Subscription, post free, 16s. 

The JANUARY NUMBER contains: 


A HONEYMOON'S ECLIPSE. Bv Sarah 

TYTLER, Author of " Mr, I'nrmiclm.r. tluddt.su,.’' 

THE YOUNG MASTER of HYSON HALL. 

By FRANK R. STOCKTON. With Illustratiuii.. 

A PLASTER PA'NT. By Annie Edward.,’ 

Author of "Ought \V« to Visit Her?" 


ADVENTURE BOOKS. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


Small 'b'my fivo. cloth, gilt edge*, 
each. 


COLONEL THORNDYKE’S SECRET. By 

0. A. HENTY. With a Frontiapiocc. 

RUJUB, the JUGGLER. By G. A. Henty. 

" “h 8 Illustrations by Srixuir L. Wood. 


IN the MATTER of ONE COMPASS. By IUdyakd Kiruxc. 

OLIVER CROMWELL. Opening of the War—Marston Moor. By the Rt. Hon. John Morlky. 
CHILDLESS. Bv Slei'Iiew Phillips. 

CHRIST WALKING on the SEA. (The Century’s Series of American Artists.) By O. C. Colxmxw. 
Engraved on Wood by Henby Wolf. 

And numerous other Storus and Articles of General Interest. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 

Illustrated. Price Is.: Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 

The JANUARY NUMBER contains: 

A CHRISTMAS BAG. Story .By CVuoi.iiti B. Bubbblc.. 

LADY BLUNDERPIN’S FAMILY COACH. Verse and Game ... By M. K. Jesmop. 

FELIX. A Provencal Story. By Evai.kkh Strut. 

HOW A LITTLE DEED GREW. Story. By Hkrbkkt H. Smith. 

And numerous other Stories for the Youny. 


n.lon OattroAWurncs,111,St.Martin'sLana.W.C. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


Limited, 


London. 
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The Literary Week. 

Mb. Covan Doyle’s decision to volunteer for service in 
South Africa and to find his own charger is spirited and 
admirable. Not many literary men have the physique or 
means to make similar offers. We wish they had. But 
physique and means are not all that Mr. Doyle may be 
asked to provide. The Cape authorities are understood to 
desire the services of first-class detectives capable of 
unmasking Boer spies. Probably in their wildest dreams 
they never hoped for so distinguished an ally as Sherlock 
Holmes. Whether as a specialist in detection or as a man 
of might in action, Mr. Conan Doyle is equally a welcome 
recruit. And when all is over his pen will doubtless help 
us the better to realise what the sword has been accom¬ 
plishing. It must also be remembered that Mr. Doyle’s 
spheres of usefulness do not end with fighting and detec¬ 
tion. He is also a very capable surgeon. 


The latest enterprise of Mr. Harmsworth is the projec¬ 
tion of the soldiers’ Evening Newt. This is to be an edition 
of the Evening News consisting entirely of war news 
for the consumption primarily of the British soldier who is 
engaged in making that news; and it has been decided 
upon because of the soldier’s anxiety to know “what 
they are saying about him and his deeds in the old 
country.” Personally, we feel that the soldier is better 
without such information. His duty is to fight, and not 
to read Fleet-street criticisms on his fighting. But this is 
a reading age, when everything is published, and Tommy 
Atkins having as much right to share the fashion as 
anyone else, we cannot urge our opinion very far. The 
T’nder-Secretary for War has, it seems, expressed bis 
cordial approval of the scheme, and Messrs. Donald Currie 
& Co. are prepared to convey the papers to the Cape free 
of charge. 


Many of the private letters describing battles and in¬ 
cidents in the war have been excellent. A judicious 
selection would make a most interesting volume. It might 
well be published in monthly parts, beginning at once. A 
multitude of books on the campaign by professional corre¬ 
spondents are being arranged for. We hear of several 
applications to editors of daily papers for the names of the 
writers of special correspondence. 


We have received notification of the following changes 
in the S. S. McClure Co., of New York. By a friendly 
arrangement the present partnership between Mr. S. S. 
McClure and Mr. F. N. Doubleday, constituting the 
Doubleday & McClure Co., will be dissolved. Mr. Double¬ 
day will continue business on his own account. Mr. 
McClure, in addition to conducting his own magazine 
( McClure's ), will establish a new illustrated Review, and 
will publish an Encyclopaedia and other books. Mr. Robert 
McClure, in London, will hereafter represent only the S. S. 
McClure Co. and its interests. 


Mb. Edward Arnold sends us the following instance of 
rapid printing. The third edition of Red Pottage was burnt 
while at press on the morning of Saturday, December 9, 
and the plates hopelessly damaged. Within three hours 
of the news being received sixteen compositors were at 
work at Guildford, re-setting the type, and by Wednesday 
night the whole book had been reprinted and an edition 
of three thousand copies machined. Thirty-six hours 
were occupied in binding, and the third edition was on 
sale at ten o’clock on Friday morning, December 15. 


The question “ Have you read Red Pottage ? ” now has, 
by the way, a companion. People interested in the 
patriotic recitation at the Empire ash: “ Have you heard 
Brown Pottage ? ” 


A fortunate misstatement in the Periodical, the excellent 
advertising magazine of the Clarendon Press, has drawn 
from Mr. Birreu the following letter of remonstrance: 

Sia,—I was petrified with horror to find myself pilloried 
in the Periodical as a man capable of sneering at the 
Clarendon Press. I would as soon think of poking fun at 
the Parthenon. 

How it was possible for the writer in the Spectator so to 
misread the passage quoted from my Lectures on Copy¬ 
right would puzzle me more than it does had I not been 
a reviewer myself. His pipe probably went out just at 
the moment, and, after he had refilled and relit it, he lost 
the thread of my discourse. 

What I had in my mind was not the supineness of the 
Clarendon Press, but the worthlessness of most copyrights 
after the death of the authors of the books Supposing 
Mr. Tupper had bequeathed his Proverbial Philosophy to 
the Clarendon Press, how many editions of it would have 
appeared after Mr. Tapper’s death ? It is disheartening 
to be so easily misunderstood. 


Two new illustrated sixpenny weeklies will make their 
appearance next month—the Sphere, Mr. Shorter’s new 
paper, and the King, whioh will be issued by Sir George 
Newnes. Mr. James Walter Smith will edit the King. 
Mr. Smith for long has been the editor of the American 
edition of the Strand Mdgasine. 


Mr. John Latey, the editor of the Sketch, sends us the 
following reply to our question as to what two books had 
most pleased and interested him in 1899: “Fights for the 
Flag and the first volume of How England Saved Europe, 
by the Rev. W. H. Fitchett, for, at a critical period of our 
history this most picturesque battle-limner has seasonably 
stimulated the patriotism of Britons by reminding us of the 
valorous Deeds that Tf'on the Empire." 


Mr. A. B. Walkley, whose first series of articles under 
the title Frames of Mind has lately been published in 
book form, is contributing a second series to the Morning 
Leader. 
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From the Chronicle't “ Wills and Bequests ” column of 
Tuesday last: 

Charles Grant Blairfindie Allen, author, died October 25, 
1899, aged fifty-one ; £6,455 gross, £3,500 net per¬ 
sonalty. 

Francis Hudson, cheesemonger, died October 26, 1899, 
aged sixty-three; £275,810 gross, £190,086 net per¬ 
sonalty. 


Every year Mr. A. P. Watt, the Literary Agent, puts 
forth blushingly a little book of testimonials to his wisdom 
and operativeness from the principal authors for whom 
he labours. Year by year tne book grows in size, since 
new clients are continually seeking Mr. Watt’s assistance. 
This year, among the new and satisfied clients, we find 
Miss Ellen Thomeycroft Fowler, Mr. Maurice Hewlett, 
Mr. Whiteing, Mr. Bullen, Mr. Walter Raymond and 
Mr. Bernard Capes. All write enthusiastically of their 
dealings with their agent, and most of them playfully take 
pains with their letters. Mr. Capes is, as is usual with 
him, styleful. He writes: 

I can only say that if your faith in me shall prove to be 
as well justified as is mine in you, there will be one con¬ 
tented author, at least, by-and-by in England. Aod in 
the meantime I exist in the perfect confidence that to this 
condition of mind I am destined—and through you. You 
have already, indeed, given me ample proof that man 
without an agent is a self-stultifying beast; and I am now 
of infinitely greater value (ratably) in my own eyes than I 
was before the beginning of my fortunate connexion with 
you. Pray keep me in conceit with myself by remaining 
mine faithfully, 

As I am always yours faithfully, &c. 

This, surely, is literature! Mr. Bullen has his little 
metaphor all pat: 

I should say that you are not merely a luxury to a 
literary man, you are a necessity—a pilot to the voyager 
in unknown waters and an epitome of practical knowledge 
that acts as well as advises. 

Mr. Hewlett is sententious and complimentary : 

It is a great thing to have one’s business smoothly done, 
and to find sympathy with one’s hopes and aims. I quite 
realise also that your position between the Author ana the 
Deep Sea is one of delicacy; but your tact has shown you 
the channel. I am sure you have no more to fear from 
prejudice. 

But the cream of the new matter is the “ characteristic ” 
letter of the witty author of A Double Thread. This is an 
advertisement worth striving after; humour, sprightli- 
ness, allusion—all are here : 

In the first place, you seem to be a sort of literary hazel- 
twig, possessing the magic quality of discovering Pacto- 
lian streams in most unlikely and unlooked-for spots. 
And, in the second, I find it a vast relief to push the 
burden of all my business arrangements on to your most 
efficient shoulders. One woman cannot be “like Cerberus, 
three gentlemen at once ”—that is to say, an author, a good 
business-man, and a man about town: yet these I tried to 
be before I met you; but now I cheerfully devote myself 
to my tongue and my pen, and leave you to look after my 
pocket; with every confidence that—while I am enjoying 
myself—my pocket will give me full satisfaction, owing to 
your help. 

I agree with the Irishman who said, “ I don’t care 
whether I live or die as long as I keep my health ” ; and I 
am convinced that every author who endorses this senti¬ 
ment will do well to place his or her business arrangements 
in your hands, and so be saved no end of anxiety and 
trouble. 

After this Mr. Whiteing’s sober testimony is almost un¬ 
readable in its straightforwardness ; but Mr. Watt should 
like it as well as any: 

And it is something to be represented in the market by 
one who is no higgler, but who has a due sense of the 
buyer’s position as well as of the seller’s claims. 


Bv a prophetic chance Macaulay gave Mr. Watt one 
of the best “ notices ” he has had. In the Essay on 
Madame D’Arblayhe speaks of the old king, George the 
Third, trotting into the room with “ ‘ What! what! what! 
in his mouth. Mr. Watt should adopt this royal adver¬ 
tisement as his motto. 


The following is the list of contents of the handsome 
volume of Choral Songe by Various Writert and Composers 
in Honour of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, which Messrs. 
Macmillan have just published: 


With wisdom, goodness, grace 
Oat on the windy West . . • 

Hark! the world is fall of thy praise 
For all the wonder of thy regal day 
The seaboards are her mantle’s hem 
Who can dwell with greatness ! . 
Lady on the silver throne . . 

A Century ’s Penultimate 
With still increasing blessings 
To her beneath whose stedfast star 
A thousand years, by sea and land 

Flora’s Queen. 

The Triumph of Victoria 


AirrsoB 

Alfred Austin . 
Arthur C. Benson 
Robert Bridges . 

Karl of Crewe , 
John Davidson . 
Austin Dobson . 
Edmund Ooese . 
Arthur C. James 
Martinis of Lome 
Frederic W. H. Myers 
Henry New bolt. 

J. F. R. Stniner 
T. H. Warren 


COMPOS IK 

Sir A. C. Mackenzie 
C. V. Stanford 
H. Walford Davies 
SirFrederick Bridge 
Sir George Martin 
Sir Hubert Parry 
A. M. Goodhart 
Charles Wood 
Arthur Somervell 
Edward Elgar 
C. H. Lloyd 
Sir John Stainer 
Sir Walter Parratt 


This sumptuous quarto of Choral Songs contains, it 
must be admitted, some very indifferent poetry. Writing 
for music is, of course, a shackling business; but there is 
no reason that we know of why it should lead to such loose 
rhyming as two at least of these poets indulge in. Mr. 
Gilbert, we may remind them, who has done more writing 
for music than probably any other living man, has never 
rhymed loosely. But look at this couplet from Mr. A. C. 
Benson’s madrigal: 

What merry breezes would not crack their cheeks to 
laud her ? 

What gallant captains would not give their lives to 
guard her ? 

and at this from “The Triumph of Victoria,” by the 
President of Magdalen: 

Then on the sea and shore the cannon boomed, 

All hail! Great Queen, on shore and sea renowned! 

Mr. Austin Dobson’s two quatrains are as happy as any¬ 
thing in the book: 

I. 

Who can dwell with greatness P Greatness is too high ; 

Flowers are for the meadow, suns are for the sky ;— 

Ah ! but there is greatness in this land of ours, 

High as is the sunlight, humble as the flowers! 

IT. 

Queen, of thee the fable! Lady, thine the fate! 

Royal, and yet lowly, lowly, and yet great;— 

Great in far dominion, great in pomp of years, 

Greater still as woman, greatest in thy tears. 

In the current number of the Puritan some particulars of 
the progress of Mr. Morley’s Life of Gladstone are com¬ 
municated by Mr. Herbert Field. This sentence is 
sanguine : “Probably the publication of the Life will not 
only awaken a new enthusiasm with regard to its subject, 
but will synchronise with a renaissance of many of Mr. 
Gladstone’s views.” The probable date of publication of 
the Life is said to be 1901. In the same number of the 
Puritan Mr. Richard Le Gallienne is permitted to dissuade 
its readers from joining the Church of Rome. 


A very interesting gloss upon Mr. W. F. Collier’s 
reading of this passage in the Midsummer Night's Dream : 

The moon, methinks, looks with a watery eye, 

And when she weeps weeps every little flower. 
Lamenting some enforced chastity— 

to which we alluded in a review last week, is offered by a 
correspondent, “ 8. W. 0.” Mr. Collier, it will be remem¬ 
bered, argues that Shakespeare knew by an inspired 
intuition a botanical fact which science did not discover till 
many years after, namely that flowers do not propagate in 
wet weather. But says “ S. W. O.” : “ Your reviewer’s 
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notice of a work by Mr. W. F. Collier (Acadkhy, Decem¬ 
ber 16, p. 719) leads me to believe that the author has 
failed to perceive the true meaning of Shakespeare’s lines. 
1 Enforced ’ is equivalent to violated or ravished: see sundry 
examples of this use in Schmidt’s Shakespeare Lexicon, 
and cf. The Faerie Queene, L 6. -1: 

‘ And burnt his beastly hart t 'efforcc her rhastitie.' ” 


Abcii manor Benson, whose biography we notice else¬ 
where, attended the funeral of Robert Browning in the 
Abbey as a private mourner. Afterwards he made this 
interesting entry in his diary : 

Life wears apace, when I think how I remember 
Browning beginning, and all the world finding him too 
new-fangled for anything and queer beyond endurance— 
and that I have seen him laid to rest in Poets’ Corner. I 
wonder whether I have anywhere put down a walk with 
Bradley and Tennyson. Bradley had been reading me 
The Grammarian's Funeral —and he said, ‘ We’ll ask 
Tennyson whether Browning’s writing at large is poetry 
or no.” Tennyson’s answer was, “ I’ll think about it.” 
In a walk a week later apropos of nothing he observed, 
“ I have thought, and it is.” We had no idea for a 
moment as to what he spoke of. 


“ 8. G.,” writing in the Pall Mall Ornette , tells the 
following story of the late Archbishop of Canterbury and 
Dodo: “Just after Dodo had taken the town by storm. 
Archbishop Benson went down to Tonbridge School, of 
which he was Visitor, to preside at a special function. 
There was a large gathering, and the Archbishop made a 
speech, in which be dwelt on the bygone customs of 
English public school life, many of which, he said, ‘ are 
now as extinct as the——.’ Then he paused. It was not 
hard to divine the traditional simile which was on his 
tongue. A smile went round the room, spreading till it 
broke into a burst of laughter, in which the Archbishop 
joined. The sentence was never finished.” But the 
advertisement, we might add, was. 

Mb. A. C. Bknson, though young, is rapidly becoming 
one of our weightiest and most voluminous authors. In 
the space of one week two books from his pen have reached 
this office. One, the life of his father, extends to two 
volumes with an aggregate of 1,500 pages and a weight 
of 4 lb. 12 oz., and the other, Fasti Etonenses, has 536 pages 
and weighs 3 lb. 8 oz. The total number of pages in one 
week’s harvest is therefore 2,036, and the total weight 
8j lbs. avoirdupois. 

Tub following original sonnet to Eton stands on the 
threshold of Mr. Benson’s book: 

To Eton. 

Mother of men, my mother, fair, and free, 

And gracious—and shall 1, thy servant raise 
Faint voice to swell thy immemorial praise ? 

Eton, whose mightiest sons are bold to be 
Thy champions, and thy humblest children’s plea 
For greatness, is thy greatness. Time that lays 
Hard hands on camp and castle, smiles and stays 
His ruinous course to crown and quicken thee. 

Some vast unshaken spirit seems to brood 
Among thy halls, beside thy silver stream, 

Old as old time, and young as yesterday, 

Which to thy teaming sons doth hourly say, 

“ High be thy hope, my child, and pure thy dream, 

“ Laugh and be glad—have leisure to be good! ” 

At the present moment the word courage is kept exclu¬ 
sively for the absent-minded, but we think a little ought 
to be conceded to the gentlemen who have assisted to make 
the Nova Anthologia Oxoniensis. This work, which is edited 
by Prof. Robinson Ellis and Mr. A. D. Godley, contains 
some of the most intrepid assaults on difficult passages 
that were ever brought together. One gentleman, indeed, 
has provided a Greek version of a portion of Tennyson’s 
“ Northern Farmer.” 


Othbr translations from Tennyson are, by the way, to 
be found in Poemes Divers d 1 Alfred Tennyson, by M. Leon 
Morel, which Messrs. Hachette have just sent to us. As 
a taste of M. Morel’s quality, we give three stanzas from 
“ Locksley Hall 

Mes amis, laissez-moi, pour une heure, au silence, 

Tandis que l’aube est pale enoor; 

Laissez-moi seul, et, quand vous voudrez mi presence, 
Faites sonner l’appel du cor. 

• • • • • 

L'Amour alore, prenant le sablier du Temps; 

Le toume en ses mains de lumiere ; 

Chaque secousae, fit s’ecouler les moments 
En sable a’or dans l’heureux verre. 

Et 1’Amour, saisissant la harpe de la Vie, 

Frappa les cordes puissamment; 

Frappa celle du Moi qui, dans une harmonic, 

Fassa loin de nous en tremblant. 

Amy’s husband, the clown, becomes in the translation 
“ ce rust re.” 


English publishers, it seems, have still much to learn. 
We read in the Conservator the following testimony to the 
Roycroft printing press in East Aurora, which has just 
put forth an edition of the Ancient Mariner : “ An auroral 
beauty attracts to the Roycroft book the hearty con¬ 
currence of the eye. I see better, hear better, and litera¬ 
ture tastes sweeter, when I feast with the philistines of 
this New York plantation. Old books go to Aurora to be 
re-created. New books go to Aurora to get an auspicious 
start.” 


Mb. Francis Watt is contributing to the forthcoming 
number of the Anglo-Saxon Review a study of Sir George 
Mackenzie, Lord Advocate under Charles II. and James II., 
the “Bloody Advocate Mackenzie” of “Wandering 
Willie’s Tale ” in Redgauntlet. 


The late Mr. Bernard Quaritch, of whom we speak else¬ 
where, was very intimate with Mr. Gladstone, and he once 
told an interesting story of the G.O.M. It was during an 
exciting political period, and Mr. Gladstone had been 
announced as immediately starting upon his Midlothian 
campaign. The same day the statesman called upon Mr. 
Quaritch, and asked for books bearing on the provincial 
church councils of the eleventh and twelfth centuries! 
Even Mr. Quaritch was surprised, and he asked the 
G.O.M. what he was going to do with such books at such 
a time. “ Oh,” replied Mr. Gladstone, rather surprised at 
such an absurd question, “I am going to take them with 
me to read in the train.” Mr. Quaritch never forgot those 
who had been good to him when he was poor. When he 
began his London life his earliest venture as a bookseller 
was some educational books, with which he travelled from 
east to west of London without success, till his first order 
was given by Mr. Smith, now of North-street, Brighton. 
This circumstance was, of course, never forgotten by Mr. 
Quaritch, who ever afterwards retained a warm friendship 
for Mr. Smith, who was an old bookseller like himself. 
Mr. Quaritch’s dearest purchase was the Psalter printel 
by Faust and Schoeffer in 1409, for which he gave £4,950. 
He had five copies of the famous Mazarin Bible printed 
in 1455, the dearest being £3,980 and the cheapest £59. 
It was Oliver Wendell Holmes who gave Mr. Quaritch the 
title of “Prince of Bibliopoles.” 


Mr. Punch announces this week, with appropriate 
comicality, his new plans for 1900. 

To all whom it may concern, and there is no one on this 
habitable globe whom this matter does not concern, these 
presents: 

On and after the first week of the New Year, with the 
number to be dated January 3, 1900, Mr. Punch will give, 
then and thenceforward, four and twenty pages, all told, 
at the old established price of Threepence, in which every 
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week will be comprised the special feature of the new 
issue, a story complete in one number, or “ to be continued 
in our next ” and in our next after that, as the case may 
be, by writers already eminent, or whose title to eminence 
it would be hazardous to question after their appearance 
amoDg the “ Extra Pages ” in the distinguished service of 
Mr. Punch. 

The first story will be contributed by Mr. Conan Doyle, 
who, Mr. Punch reminds his readers, is a connexion of 
Dicky Doylo, and, therefore, of H. B. 


Bibliographical. 

So the Argosy is to have a new editor, and issue from 
the house of Mr. George Allen instead of that of Messrs. 
Macmillan, who received it so recently from Mr. Bentley. 
It would be pleasant if it should again come within the 
limits of real literature. One remembers very well the 
earlier volumes. No. I. came out in December, 1865, 
with the imprimatur of Messrs. Low & Co. Among those 
contributing to it were Charles Reade (with the first 
chapters of “Griffith Gaunt”), Miss Ingelow, Miss Isa 
Craig, Miss Power Cobbe, Arminius Vambery, Alexander 
Smith, Dr. George Macdonald, Mr. Robert Buchanan, and 
the versatile, but almost forgotten, writer—W. B. Rands— 
who described himself variously as “ Matthew Browne,” 

“ Henry Holbeach,” and what not. Rands and Buchanan 
did some of their best work for the Argosy. Among other 
contributors were Mrs. Oliphant, Miss Rossetti, Miss A. B. 
Edwards, William Allingham, Henry Kingsley, and so 
forth. The third number bore the imprint of Alexander 
Strahan, who had naturally a tenderness for men and things 
Scotch. “Griffith Gaunt” was followed by Dr. Macdonald’s 
“Robert Falconer,” which, I fear, was not a happy choice. 
Nevertheless, the first four half-yearly volumes were veiy 
interesting, and are well worth re-reading at this time of 
day. With the fifth volume began the rigime of Mrs. 
Henry Wood, who lived to control the forty-second ; since 
then her son, Mr. Charles Wood, has held sway. And 
there is no reason why the Argosy should not again be 
what it was in 1865-66—a light, bright miscellany, with a 
close affinity to literature. 

Talking of magazines, there is a new one called the 
Charing Cross. This is a case of an old title revived. A 
Charing Cross magazine was started in 1873, and seems to 
have struggled on, under successive editors, till 1879. So 
long as we have a Cornhill and a Temple Bar, and the like, 
there can obviously be no objection to a Charing Cross ; 
but I am not sure that such titles are well chosen. They 
have, as a rule, the drawback of being utterly irrelevant. 

They say that Dr. Ibsen is arranging the materials on 
which his authorised biography is by and by to be based. 
Up to now the only “ life ” of the poet-dramatist in 
English has been that which was translated from the 
original work by Jaegar and published in 1890. Before 
that, we had had to be content with the biographical 
sketch prefixed by Miss H. F. Lord to her English version 
of A Doll’s House in 1882. Of late years there have been 
magazine articles galore, but the best recent sketch of Dr. 
Ibsen is that which Mrs. Tweedie included in her Winter 
Jaunt to Norway, about five years ago. 

We shall soon want a bibliography of Ibsen. That he 
was first expounded to the English public by Mr. Edmond 
Go8se everybody knows (see Studies in the Literature of 
Northern Europe, 1879). A lady named Catherine Ray 
is credited with a translation of Emperor and Galilean, 
published in 1876; but I fear that that made no special 
mark. In 1880 there was published, in Copenhagen, 
an English version by T. Weber of A Doll's House. 
This was followed by the above-named version by Miss 
Lord, published in London (1882). In 1886 came The 
Pillars of Society, and Other Plays, in the “ Camelot ’’ series. 
To 1880 belongs the version of Rosmersholm made by Mr. 


Louis N. Parker, now one of the most prominent of our 

^ rights. Not until 1890, I believe, did Mr. Archer 
to issue his translations of the Prose Dramas of the 
Master. In that year came Eleanor Marx’s version of The 
Lady from the Sea. Then in 1891 we had the first version 
—Mr. Wilson’s—of Brand, and the first version of Hedda 
Gabler, followed by Peer Gynt (1892), The Master Builder 
(1893), Little Eyolf (1895), John Gabriel Borkman (1897). 

Since 1879, ana putting aside Mr. Archer’s polemics in 
the press, the expositions of Dr. Ibsen in English have 
been few. They include The Quintessence of Ibsenism, by Mr. 
Shaw (1891), the Lectures, by Mr. P. H. Wicksteed (1892), 

A Commentary on the Works, by H. H. Boyesen (1894), 
Ibsen : a Lecture, by Sir E. R. Russell (1894), Ibsen on His 
Merits, by Sir E. R Russell and Mr. P. C. Standing (1897), 
and Dr. Brandes’ Ibsen and Biomson (1899). Gleanings from 
Ibsen, made by E. A. Keddell and P. C. Standing, appeared 
in 1897. 

The late Mr. Quaritch left behind him something more 
than the reputation of a great connoisseur and seller of 
books. There were, for example, his Catalogue of Oriental 
Literature (1865), his General Catalogue of Books (began in 
1868), his contributions to the Opuscula and Miscellanies of 
the “Odd Volumes” (1880-83), his Reprints of Rare Books 
(1885-88), his Collection of Facsimiles, from examples of 
historic or artistic book-binding (1889), and his discourse 
on Paleography, published privately, with plates, in 1894. 
His catalogues are a distinct boon to the bibliographer. 

If a bibliography of Ibsen is wanted, surely we want 
one of Eton and Etonians. Mr. Cust’s History of Eton 
College has been quickly followed by Mr. Benson’s Fasti 
Etonenses, and one would like to know where the procession 
of Eton literature is to end. Etonians have always been 
very fond of writing about their old school. There was a 
book of Reminiscences in 1831, another of Memorials in 1844, 
and a third of Recollections in 1870. Note may be made, 
also, of Eton School Days (by B. Hemyng), in 1864, of 
A Day of My Life, by an Eton Boy (1877), and of Eton of 
Old, 1811-22 (1892). Additions to these might easily be 
made. Then there is the literature made at Eton by 
Etonians—such books as Muses Etonenses (1834), Lighter 
Hours (1843), and poems on New Zealand (1842), and 
Poland (1864). Many are the School Lists and College 
Magazines. Since Gray, the poetical celebrants of Eton have 
included Capel LofEt (1806), Praed, and Mr. Swinburne 
(1891), whose Ode to Eton was inspired by genuine affec¬ 
tion. To have been an Eton boy is to make a very 
powerful appeal to Mr. Swinburne’s good nature. 

At a moment when a subscription is being made for the 
benefit of Mr. John Augustus O’Shea, now (alas!) per¬ 
manently disabled, it may be interesting to give a list of 
his published volumes, which constitute his claim to the 
sympathy of men of letters. It runs as follows: Leaves 
from the Life of a Special Correspondent (1885), An Iron- 
bound City; or, Fire Months of Peril and Privation [during 
the Siege of Paris] (1886), Romantic Spain: a Record oj 
Personal Experience (1887), Military Mosaics: a Set of Tales 
(1888), Mated for the Morgue: a Tale of the Second Empire 
(1889), Roundabout Recollections (1892), and (with Mr. 8. J. 
McKenna) Brave Men in Action, 1899. 

Great is the vitality of The History oj the Life of Thomas 
Elltcood, Written by his Own Hand, which dates from 1714. 
A fourth edition of this popular work came out in 1791, 
and reprints of it appeared in 1826, 1837, 1855, 1877, and 
1883—that in the last-named year figuring in Henrv 
Morley’s “ Universal Library.” Now yet another edition 
is to be vouchsafed to us, and no doubt it will be well 
received. 

A correspondent, writing from Leicester, reminds me 
that Lord Beaconsfield’s sonnet on the Duke of Wellington 
was printed by Mr. William Sharp in his Sonnets of this 
Century (“Canterbury Poets” series, 1887). It figures 
by the way, in the Notes—not in the body of the work. ’ 

Thk Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

Primate of All England. 

The Life of Edward White Benton, Sometime Archbishop of 
Canterbury. By his Son, Arthur Christopher Benson. 
2 vols. (Macmillan. 36s. net.) 

This massive biography of 1,500 pages leaves so many 
impressions on the mind that it is convenient to name one 
impression which it does not leave. It does not impress 
the mind with a deep sense of awe in contemplating the 
office of Archbishop of Canterbury. It is curious how, in 
laying down the last volume, one has the memory of 
having read only the life of a genial and versatile clergy¬ 
man. Pomp, massiveness, grandeur—call it what you 
will—is lacking in the picture. There is surely a touch of 
irony in the fact that the only passage in the book in 
which the office of the Primate is deliberately exalted occurs 
in a bishop’s after-dinner speech. The dinner was given to 
Archbishop Benson in celebration of his appointment by 
some of his old school-fellows; and Dr. Lightfoot, then 
Bishop of Durham, was in the chair. The Bishop began 
to speak of the glory and dignity of the office to which his 
friend had been called. It is in no spirit of mischief that 
we print his remarks side by side with a passage from a 
later chapter. The contrast they afford is not irrelevant: 

On June 21 the Jubilee 
Servioe on the completion of 
the fiftieth year of the Queen’s 
reign took place. ... A spe¬ 
cial police paw had been issued 
to him to allow his carriage to 
pass through the streets when 
all other traffic was stopped. 
About an hour before the 
service began he left Lambeth. 
The carriage was stopped at 
the south end of Westminster 
Bridge, and not even the pro¬ 
duction of the pass convinced 
the inspector that we had any 
right to proceed. . . . My 
father got very angry, and at 
last said, in a loud voice: 
“ Well, all I can say is, that 
unless you allow me to proceed 
there will be 110 service to¬ 
day.” This made the inspector 
reflect, and he rode off to make 
inquiries, returning almoet 
immediately with the pro- 
foundest apologies. The pas¬ 
sage of the carriage was the 
signal for about a hundred of 
the crowd to break through 
the cordon of police, seize the 
carriage behind, and run with 
it, but one by one they were 
torn away, so that we arrived 
at the Abbey alone. 

Imagine this or any similar contretemps occurring in the 
life of the Pope, or of the least of foreign cardinals. It 
is unthinkable. The truth is, that the Primacy is not yet 
understood, or rightly reverenced, of the people. A 
Primate is the most courtly and remote of personages; a 
little greater, but certainly more remote, than the Lord 
Chancellor. His dignity is a Court dignity, and his 
splendour is the splendour of great occasions. But as a 
living and visible patriarch and Vicar of Christ a Primate 
is a nebulous personage. Archbishop Benson had intui¬ 
tions of this melancholy fact. He was sensitive to the 
“£15,000 a year” jibes of the Lambeth working-man, 
and on one occasion asked some working men to the Palace 
to hear his explanations of this position. Once he wrote 
in his diary: 

Bode to Whitelands to visit it—all dismantled—and 
round Battersea. Thousands and thousands of working¬ 


men lining the Embankment and bridges to see the race 
for Doggett’s coat and badge, and of them all is one man 
per oent. in the least affected by the existence of the 
Church of England in his spiritual being, in his morals, 
in his affection ? Do they feel her touch on them in love ? 

After this it is rather amusing to read the Archbishop’s 
remarks, in his diary, on Cardinal Manning’s intervention 
in the Dock Strike of 1889 : 

The Strike of the Dock Labourers continues. Manning, 
as his wont is, appears on the scene, drives through the 
crowd, enters the Committee Boom; all that parses is to 
be confidential; reappears, drops (as if he didn’t intend it) 
the word that “ he hopes he has done some good,” is 
loudly applauded by the crowd, drives off. Those who 
know the man, and his resourceful brain, his character 
and knowledge of dramatic effect, will not be deceived. 
All others will. 

The significance of the sneer is not really weakened by 
the fact that, a few days later, the Archbishop admits that 
“ Cardinal Manning has done well in London ” ; adding : 
“ But why has my dear Bishop of London gone back and 
left it to him ? ” Even a reader who, like the present 
writer, is neither an Anglican nor a Catholic, may prefer 
the worst construction of Manning’s presence at the Docks 
to the best construction of Benson’s immurement in 
Lambeth. Another story which Benson tells against 
Manning is not without its recoil. In 1885 he writes : 

An admirer of Manning told anecd tea illustrative of his 
skill and readiness, among others this :—A young fellow 
had joined the Bomanists. The following Sunday the 
father of the young man made his way into the sacristry 
where Manning was unrobing after Mass among the 
priests. The poor father burst out with much indignation 
against the way in which his son had been secretly tam¬ 
pered with, persuaded to hold his tongue, and go to 
church regularly, until the moment of his reception. 
Manning drew himself up to his full height, stretched out 
his arm and long finger, and looking most impressive and 
ascetic as he stood still half-robed, said: “Hold! Man, 
you have blasphemed the Church of God—you have 
maligned the Ministers of His altar. Vou have hated the 
salvation of your son—and you yourself within three years 
will be a Catholic.” All were profoundly struck—the 
father was speechless, and quietly went away. A little 
time afterwards my friend’s informant said to Manning: 
“That was very astonishing. How did you know and 
feel so sure of what you uttered ? ” Manning said: 
“ Well, my dear fellow, it was a very difficult situation ; 
and I thought it might impress him.” 

The Primate doubtless thought this was a good story 
against the Cardinal, and no doubt it is; yet it shows 
Manning to have possessed a priestly power and dignity, 
intimate and available, to which the Primate himself had 
few pretensions. 

It is curious that Mr. Benson seems unconscious of this 
missing element of priestly grandeur in his father’s career. 
In his Preface he writes : 

His [Archbishop Benson’s] biography is simply the 
history of an inteosely vivid nature, touching life at many 
points—through antiquity, history, art, religion, literature, 
and tradition, and throwing itself with equal ardour into 
all. 

“ Simply.” Mr. Benson anticipates our criticism. For 
this (let the reader reflect) is written not of an artist, an 
author, a millionaire, or a man of the world—but of aft 
Archbishop of Canterbury. We do not deny the right of 
an Archbishop to be many-sided; but this calm summary 
of Benson’s career, his “intensely vivid nature, touching 
life at all points,” is significant 0 J the fact that whatever of 
grandeur and singleness the Primacy may lack, the Primate 
may lack the same qualities. Of the prescribed dignity of 
levees and occasions Benson had all that could be desired, 
yet he seems to have judged himself well when he writes: 

The burden of all things seems to make me fidgelty 
from head to foot, so that I feel little comfort in leisure. 
I want a greater soul and a calmer way of looking at 
things. 


I was invited to a dinner given 
in honour of the Archbishop by 
his old schoolfellows. His most 
intimate friend, Dr. Lightfoot, 
then Bishop of Durham, was 
in the chair. . . . The Bishop 
went on to speak of the grand 
and powerful porition held by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
as the recognised head t f the 
whole Ed (pish speaking race 
in communion with the Church 
of England throughout the 
world, a position which he 
regarded as little inferior even 
now to that of the Bishop of 
Borne, and destined at no 
distant date to be even 
greater. 
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A great primate or not, Benson had the qualities by 
which alone the Primacy could be gained. He was one of 
those men whose advance it is rarely convenient for anyone 
to challenge. Masterful, clever, industrious, and brimming 
with vitality, he strode on, and the world fell back as he 
approached. His sheer abundance of life commanded 
success. He fatigued people by his mere presence. His 
son admits that it was “ a strain to be alone with him” on 
this account, and Mr. Benson tells how even when he was 
silent he showed a burning vitality. “I have known 
what it was to feel physically breathless from the speed at 
which his mind was working, without a word being 
spoken.” He had a passion for detail and contrivance. 
When he put stained-glass windows into the new chapel 
at Wellington he worked out designs which should “ give 
the boys something to puzzle at.” Many years after, 
revisiting the school, he was “ amused ” to find that he 
could no longer interpret his own symbolism. Of his 
father’s table-talk Mr. Benson gives some curious examples. 

On one occasion, a long discussion took place at dinner 
as to what would be the result if two engines, moving at 
different speeds, were attached to a train: it was contended 
that if the first were slower than the second, the second 
betides drawing the train would have to push the first as 
well; if the Becond were slower, the first engine would 
have to pull the train and the slower engine as well. The 
Archbishop took a decided and totally erroneous view and 
defended it with vehemence. The discussion raged all 
dinner, and afterwards. When all were in the drawing¬ 
room, it broke out afresh, the Archbishop growing more 
warm every moment. Then suddenly he returned to a 
distant table, and began to turn over a portfolio, and to 
call his daughter’s attention to an inscription; while thus 
occupied, he said, in a low tone, *• I ought not to argue! 
I am always insulting when I argue—don’t you think 
I am?" My sister said: “I shouldn’t have used that 
exact word—you have been vehement.” “ Oh, it’s more 
than that,” he said, “ I can’t help using insulting and 
personal language.” He then began to think over the 
problem again, drawing little signs on paper, and argued 
the question again at break fait and all the way while 
driving up to London, with little less vehemence. 

Mr. Benson says: “I can hardly imagine any definite line 
of practical life which my father could not have pursued 
with success.” We agree; but in such a remark there is 
a subterranean admission that Benson was not a great 
archbishop. He was a most successful man in the Church, 
and he had many fine and lovable qualities—qualities to 
which we fear we have not given sufficient prominence in 
this survey of the largest biography that has reached us 
for years. We are bound to say that we think this 
Life unnecessarily long. Mr. Gladstone is reported 
t) have said of the Life of George Eliot that it was 
not a biography but a reticence. Of the Life of Arch¬ 
bishop Benson wo might say it is not so much a bio¬ 
graphy as a Benson Exhibition. But it is an interesting, 
even amusing exhibition, and Mr. Benson is a frank and 
skilful guide. 


Popular Egyptology. 

Egyptian Idea* of tlw Future Life. By E. A. Wallis Budge, 
M.A., &c. Egyptian Magic. By the Same. (Kegan 
Paul. Each 3s. 6d.) 

Egyptian religion has always been, and probably always 
will be, a crux to the historian. Our knowledge of it is 
for the most part derived from what are, numerically, but a 
very few texts left by priests who did not know they were 
writing for posterity, and some passages in classical 
authors of the time when the Egyptian religion was on its 
last legs. If we add to this that the separate civilisation 
of Egypt endured, with many periods of ebb and flow, for 
about five thousand years, and that during that period 
each of its forty-two provinces worshipped at least a 
different group of gods from its neighbours, it will be seen 


that the summariser’s task is by no means an easy one. 
Should he attempt to give ever so slight an account of the 
factors really necessary for the solution of the problem, 
he will produce so dry and bald a catalogue of gods and 
ceremonies that the student will not be able to see the 
wood for the trees. Should he dilate upon those which 
appear to us the most salient, he may find himself 
holding up as a type of Egyptian religion a form of wor¬ 
ship whicn was persistently ignored by the vast majority 
of ancient Egyptians. 

Out of this impasse Dr. Budge has chosen a way which 
has the merit of courage. He divides the different char¬ 
acteristics of Egyptian religion not according to their age 
or their popularity, but according to their moral worth. 
All those ideas which Eire, as he says, “sublime ” he puts 
into his first volume, which bears on its cover the sole title 
of “ Egyptian Religion ” ; all those which are, in his view, 
debased or superstitious are relegated to the second volume 
and labelled “ Egyptian Magic.” The dichotomy is not 
always strictly observed, for if the knowledge of divine names 
touched upon in the fourth chapter of his first volume be 
not magic it is hard to see what is. But this is a point of 
little importance. The principle which underlays his divi¬ 
sion is a good one, and if for religion we were to write 
the ideas of the educated, and for mEigic those of the un¬ 
educated, it might be applied to other religions than that 
of Egypt. His view of the ideas in his first category will 
also please those who prefer to everything a clear outline. 
All the Egyptian gods, according to him, were but varying 
“forms or manifestations, or phases, or attributes ” of Ra, 
the Sun- god, who was on the same authority the type or 
symbol of the “One God who was self-existent, immortal, 
invisible, eternal, omniscient, almighty, inscrutable,” and 
the msiker of all that is, such god having, as he has else¬ 
where said, “ all the essential attributes of the Christian’s 
God.” From this he proceeds to an account of Osiris, the 
divine mein who was slain, buried, and afterwards rose 
again to confer the same benefit of resurrection upon his 
worshippers. He then gives a catalogue of Egyptian gods 
and their attributes which does not err on the side of fulness, 
and a full and clear description of the elaborate Judgment 
of the Dead, of the ideas of morality which the belief in it 
involved, and of the mummification of the body which it 
made necessary. A similarly clear description of the 
beatification of the justified, and of the curious subdivision 
of man’s spiritual part in which the Egyptians believed, 
completes this volume, while the second contains an 
excellent account of the different amulets found in Egypt, 
of the funeral ceremonies of Pharaonic times, and several 
stories of magical and other superstitious practices, in 
search of which the author has gone somewhat far afield. 
With all the material relics of the Egyptian worship, Dr. 
Budge has had, as Keeper of the Egyptian Antiquities in 
the British Museum, a thorough acquaintance at first hand, 
and these chapters show that he has made full use of his 
opportunities. Although exception might be taken to a 
few of his statements in this connexion, they Eire not made 
without authority, and the uninstructed reader, to whom 
we suppose these volumes are especially addresed, will find 
few safer or better guides. 

When, however, we come to examine Dr. Budge’s theory 
of the central idea which he imagines to Einimate the whole 
religious belief of the Egyptians, we can hardly follow 
him so implicitly. It may at once be coneeded that from 
the XVIIIth Dynasty onwards, or perhaps from an earlier 
date, all Egyptian divinities showed a great tendency to 
coalesce with different forms of the Sun-god and by so doing 
lost something of their strictly provincial charsicter. From 
this ChampolUon-Figeac, as far back as 1828, drew the in¬ 
ference that the polytheistic worship of the Egyptians 
concealed the belief in a single god whose representative 
was the sun ; and the idea was tsiken up and extended by 
the late Emmanuel de Rouge and Brugsch Pasha, the 
most celebrated living exponent of the theory being M. 
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Pierrot, one of the curators of the museum of the Louvre. 
Dr. Budge does not directly quote these authorities— 
rightly thinking, perhaps, that such names would say 
little to the ordinary reader—and gives as proof of his 
assertions a quantity of texts, such as: “ God is One and 
alone, and none other existeth with Him; God is the One, 
the One who hath made all things ”—in which, as he says, 
the Egyptian word for god is employed without article, 
and with apparently the same significance that we should 
give to it in English. Now, we are not concerned our¬ 
selves to dispute the correctness of Dr. Budge’s construc¬ 
tion of these texts, but we think it well to point out that 
the beet and most recent authorities think them to mean 
the exact contrary of what he here says they mean. Thus 
M. Maspero, who is admittedly the greatest of living 
Egyptologists, and who has said that he was once an 
adherent of Brugsch’s monotheistic theory, was converted 
by a study of the texts themselves to the opposite doctrine 
that the Egyptian religion, from first to last, taught the 
belief in not one but many gods. His latest pronounce¬ 
ment on the subject [Hitt. Ana. dee Ptuplet de V Orient: let 
Originet, p. 152] says, after admitting that certain theo¬ 
logians among the priests sought to combine the attributes 
of many deities in one: 

But the god towards whom they were pressing had nothing 
in common with the god of our religions and of our modem 
philosophies. He was not, as ours is for us, simply “ God.” 
He was Turn, the unique and solitary g >d at Heliopolis; 
Anhur-Shu, the unique and solitary god at Sebennytus and 
Thinis. The unity of Turn did not exclude that of Anhur- 
Shu, but each of these gods, single in his own domain, 
ceased to be so in the domain of the other. The ever- 
alert and jealous spirit of feudalism was opposed to the 
dogma dimly perceived in the temples triumphing there 
over the local religions and extending over the entire 
country. Egypt knew as many unique gods as she had 
great cities and important temples. She never accepted 
the unique god, Goa. 

Or shall we take the words of Prof. Wiedemann ( Religion 
of the Ancient Egyptians p. 109), a writer of greater weight 
on Egyptian religion than perhaps any Englishman: 

Many passages [he says] are found in Egyptian inscrip¬ 
tions where it is stated that “god”— x.e., “ a god,” the 
indefinite article not being generally expressed in Egyptian 
—is praised. ... It has often been concluded that thereby 
is meant the one god who is from everlasting to everlasting, 
the god of the Jewish prophets and even of Christendom. 
Such an interpretation is, as a matter of fact, impossible. 
The same texts which make these assertions speak of other 
deities as co-existent, and show that in using the word 
“ god ” the scribe was thinking only of the god most near 
to him, the god of his nome, “ the god belonging to the 
city ” of the texts. 

These are opinions which from the position of their authors 
are entitled to the respect of every Egyptologist. Had 
Dr. Budge seen his way to refute them, he might have 
made the attempt in any of the technical periodicals devoted 
to the subject. 80 far as we know, he has not done so, 
and we, therefore, think it a pity that he should at once 
ignore and contradict them in a manual intended for the 
use of the general public. 


Ebe on my bed my limbs I lay, 

It hath not been my use to pray 
With moving lips or bended knees, 

But silently, by slow degrees, 

My spirit I to Love compose, 

In humble trust mine eyelids dose 
With reverential resignation, 

No wish conceived, no thought exprest, 

Only a sense of supplication ; 

A sense all o’er my soul imprest 
That I am weak, yet not unblest, 

Since in me, round me, everywhere, 

Eternal strength and wisdom are. 
lty S. T. Coleridge, from “ Prayers from the l\ets" ( Blackwood ). 


Ford Madox Brown’s Diary. 

Pre-Raphaelite Diaries and Letters. Edited by William 

Michael Rossetti. (Hurst & Blackett. 6s.) 

The diary of a sincere artist is necessarily a valuable docu¬ 
ment, and it is the auto-record of several years of Madox 
Brown’s life, when he was still a young man, that makes 
this book noteworthy. Some later years of his journal 
have already been given in Mr. Hueffer’s life of the 
painter, but since the publication of that work Mr. William 
Michael Rossetti has discovered among his papers the 
portions which for the first time are now printed. The 
triumphs and disappointments, the hopes and fears, the 
beliefs and misgivings of the artistic temperament may all 
be studied here. The only thing that is lacking is its 
gaiety. 

“ I have long intended beginning this journal,” Madox 
Brown writes in September, 1847; “ praise be God it is 
begun at last.” Brown is now twenty-six; his only 
daughter, Lucy, is at school at her aunt’s at Gravesend; 
he is working hard on the figure of Chaucer in his Seeds 
and Fruits of English Poetry, his studio being a rat-infested 
building in Clipstone-street, Marylebone. The loss of 
his wife is continually with him, together with that 
dissatisfaction with self that all serious artists know. 
Here is a day taken at random : “ Got up at half-past five, 
got to work by seven. Fainted-in the King’s cloak (study). 
Workwoman came; set her to make the gown for Chaucer 
[of German velvet, a bargain, six yards at 10fd.] ; myself 
made ears for the jester’s hood, and began a drawing of it. 
In the evening began drawing-in the draperies of Milton 
on the canvas.” The entry is not quite typical. Often 
we come upon a confession of late rising or a wasted day, 
with “ I am a brute and a sleepy beast,” or some such 
utterance. On other days people call and hinder him, 
including “ that devil Miss C-.” His average of work 

is, however, five hours. His best friends seem to be the 
Lucys—Charles Lucy, the painter, and his wife. Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti’s name first occurs on March 25, 1848 : 
“ Elliott, Thomas and Rossetti called; the latter my first 
pupil.” Here is another day: “Got up at quarter-past 
seven; to work by half-past eight at the third head of 
Chaucer; made it worse than before. Had Mrs. Yates for 

it. Worked till eleven at it—quite horrible. Afterwards 
painted the two hands rather well; then painted the hands 
of Gower and one foot of Widif pretty well. ... I set to 
work again at half-past nine till eleven, add drew-in the 
figure in the spandril with the lily (ten hours’ work).” 
We have faith in the self-critical power of a man who 
records these details. On May 18, 1848, he tries to 
persude Thomas (Mr. William Cave Thomas) that “ to 
imitate the true tone of the model it must be painted so 
that, when held up beside it, it would not be like it in 
colour .” In the autumn he visits Manchester, Liverpool, 
and the Lakes with Charles Lucy. At Liverpool he sees 
his Widif “up high,” and thinks it looks “ damned bad.” 

The diaiy hereafter slackens noticeably, and in March 
1850 it ceases, or at least there is now no trace of its 
having been kept. In August, 1854, however, it reopens 
with some vigour. Brown is married again, and has 
become the father of another daughter, Katy (afterwards 
Mrs. Francis Hueffer). The diary begins with a summary 
of its author’s achievements in the interval. Among other 
paintings was the “Baa Lamb,” of which he writes 
thus: 

The “ Baa Lamb” picture was painted almost entirely 
in sunlight, which twice gave* me a fever while painting. 
I used to take the lay figure out every morning, and 
bring it in at night, or if it rained. . . . My painting- 
room being on a level with the garden, Emma sat for the 
lady, and Kate for the child. The lambs and sheep used 
to be brought every morning from Clapham Common in a 
truck: one of them ate up all the flowers one morning in 
the garden, where they used to behave very ill. The 
background was painted on the Common. 
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Other pictures belonging to this period were “ King 
Lear,” “The Last of England,” and “Windermere.” To 
resume the diary proper: in August, 1854, Brown and his 
wife take a little trip to St. Albans for a holiday. Here 
is a longer extract than usual: 

We should have thought more of the fields, no doubt, 
were we not so much used to them of late. However, one 
field of turnips against the afternoon sky did surprise us 
into exclamation, with its wonderful emerald tints. And 
then we passed a strange sight; two tall chimneys stand¬ 
ing separately in a small space of ground (abmt a rod, I 
suppose); the rest covered with black-looking rubbish, 
some of it smoking, some children looking at it. Thit, 
the day before, had been a house, the home of a young 
couple married some three months, the man a wheel¬ 
wright. Fire surprised them in bed the previous night, it 
would seem, and they had to escape as they were, in their 
bed-clothes. And here lay all that they possessed, 
flattened down into black ashes. I broke a tooth a day 
or two ago, and the gap seemed for some days hard to 
reconcile with my impressions of what forms ought to 
surround my tongue. If so it is with the remains of a 
decayed tooth, the gap caused by the loss of all one has 
must be harder still to realise at first. However, they are 
young, and no life was lost; and, as the man is not an 
artist, there is yet hope of prosperity in store for them. 
And now we are at the Peahen, and Emma has just gone 
to bed, and I am writing God knows to what purpose 
(but vanity). And we have spent six shillings getting 
here, which is sheer madness in the present state of our 
prospects; besides one bob wasted on a description of 
the Abbey—certainly the silliest little book that fool ever, 
penned, the most complete do that ever I was subjected 
to; fifty pages of the most complete vacuity that ever 
small-country-town-bred numbskull, without a shade of 
learning, ingenuity, or imagination, could possibly have 
put into circulation. 

One evening in September, 1854, needing a kitten for 
the picture “ Work,” “ Emma and I went out after dark 
and stole one.” In the same month we find this: 

The only thing I can never bring myself to do with care 
is writing. This has always (I know not wherefore) 
appeared to me as base and mechanical, and in some way 
I am sure to make it disgraceful. Either I spell it wrong, 
and this I can’t help and never could manage; or else I 
get a bad pen, and so blotch and scribble it that it is not 
readable; or else I get sleepy, and All it up with iterations 
or faults of prosody, which must make me appear like a 
most illiterate ass, which, however, I am not. Oh for 
Woolner’s precision—rare in a man of art! . . . 

The birth of Oliver Madox Brown, on January 20, 1855, 
is thus recorded: “This morning, at half-past 12 a.m., 
dearest Emma was delivered of a son, my first, ne is 
very red, a large nose, eyes and shape of face like a 
Calmuck Tartar, shape of head like a Bosjesman.” A 
page or so later: “ ‘ An unsuccessful man is a bore,’ 
Woolner says.” 

Two more extracts, and we must leave the diary. This 
is Brown’s criticism of The Newcomes, dated August 18, 
1855: 

The Newroun'S is done. The end, though a disappoint¬ 
ment to me as construction, is, for pathos and delineation 
of the “human ’art,” beyond anything he has yet done. 
No end of ’kerchiefs might be wetted over it; but I read 
it dry, being used to misery in its actual state. But the 
ilenouemvHt disappointed me, I own. Thackeray seems 
to have got them into a mess, and either to lack the skill 
or the courage to get them out of it. In my humble 
opinion, Ethel should have died just as Clive would have 
been enabled to marry her; after which he should have 
taken to art seriatim, and have achieved a position, and so 
have learned the value of suffering. Clive should have 
wept her, and then turned serious and virtuous, and 
married someone just to take care of boy ; or his wife 
should not have died, and they should at length have 
loved each other, and been happy in the end. This would 
have been far more moral, more probable, and more 
satisfactory to me. But he is the great word-artist of 
now. 


With respect to seriatim, “Brown had a bad habit,” 
says Mr. W. M. Rossetti, “of using this Latin word as if 
it meant ‘ seriously.’ ” The other entry describes Brown’s 
visit to a dealer with “The Last of England,” and other 
works: 

Packed my five pictures in a cart, and at 10 a.m. started 
on my way to London, down the new Finchley-road— I 
driving, because it was too heavy to sit both of us io 
front, and perched up behind was anything but comfort. 
However, the pony, being a mettlesome beast, had no idea 
of going unless his own master thrashed him, and seemed 
to despise my attempts in that line; so we had to change 
seats. It is Barnet fair, and we were taken for return 
showmen on the road. As I got to the door in Percy- 
street, old White was knocking there. He looked at the 
picture for about one hour, and was most warm in his 
eulogium. I said last figure was £200 with copyright, or 
£150 without. I think he did not intend to buy when he 
came, but he seemed loth to leave it. At last he said : 
“ I want you to give me copyright in, and will give you a 
bill at six months for £150.” So I said, as it was him, 
I would take it; indeed, I would not have done so other¬ 
wise. Then he took the pencil-drawing for £7. He 
promises speedy fortune, and that in two years more I 
shall no longer sell my pictures to him, but command the 
highest prices in the art-market, and only give him a 
picture for remembrance of old times. Amen ! say L 

These pictures and the man who painted them are now 
more rightly estimated. But in those days his struggles 
were bitter and unceasing, and his own record of them, 
simple and straightforward, is a document to be lain to 
heart. A sardonic humorist might profitably bind it up 
with the Life of Millais. Mr. W. M. Rossetti’s editorial 
work is useful and discreet, but we wish he had told us 
something as to the character of the excisions which he 
has made. The extracts given in this volume, he says, 
“ form perhaps hardly a half of the whole.” What is the 
other half like ? 

The rest of the book consists of unimportant letters of 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s and of Mr. W. M. Rossetti’s 
journal of the P.R.B. 


Mild Correspondence. 

Letters from Lady Jane Coke to her Friend Mrs. Eyre at 

Derby (1747-1758). Edited by Mrs. Ambrose Rathbome. 

(Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 7s. 6 d.) 

“Changes will happen, and I have lived too long in the 
world to wonder at anything.” Changes indeed have 
taken place since this was written in 1754 by Lady Jane 
Coke, widow of Mr. Holt and wife of Mr. Coke of Long¬ 
ford, Derbyshire. Lady Jane was the last representative 
of the Wharton family, sister to the famous Philip, Duke 
of Wharton, who-—eloquent, scatter-brained, and reckless— 
contracted a “ Fleet ” marriage at the age of sixteen, and 
died in hopeless beggary at thirty-three. 

Among the “wax lights, fine dresses, fine jokes, fine 
plate, and fine equipages ” of the last century’s “ brilliant, 
jigging, smirking Vanity Fair,” Lady Jane’s dignified 
simplicity of temperament reveals itself in strong, though 
passive, contrast to those blatant qualities more commonly 
in vogue among the women of the day. “ One of the 
agreeablest girls upon earth” that world-famed gossip, 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, calls her, and there is 
certainly no venom to be found in Lady Jane’s pleasant 
correspondence to her friend Mrs. Eyre, formerly a Miss 
Cotton of Etwall Hall. Merely the evidences of a pleasant 
wit, a happy knack of turning phrases, even some hint of 
epigram. “The Prince of Wales’s children acted Cato 
better than anybody ever did—but Royal children, you 
know, always excel,” she comments, on one occasion; and, 
again, “ As for fashions, according to the English custom, 
we follow the French Ambassadress ” ! 
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It is of this reign—George the Second’s—that Thackeray 
writes regretfully: “Show me some good person—find 
me, among these gay people, someone that I can love.” 
In the foreground of one’s mental picture of the period 
certain prominent, if scarcely pleasing, women crowa—the 
beautiful, th« ugh often vulgar, Miss Gunnings, afterwards 
respec tively Lady Coventry and the Duchess of Hamilton, 
mobbed at Assembly, rout and “ folly ”; Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, queen of letter-writers, caustic, enter¬ 
taining, a woman “ of parts," few of which she allowed 
to escape the world’s observation; Lady Vane, nick¬ 
named “Lady Frail,” whose adventures Smollett immor¬ 
talised ; Miss Chudleigh, the bigamist, whose flagrant 
indiscretions, to use the lightest term, were rewarded by 
the Kind’s kiss, “against all precedent,” at a drawing¬ 
room “in the circle”; reckless Fanny Murray, who, 
according to Walpole, complained one night of lack of 

money, and on being given a £20 note, said: “ D-n 

your £201 What does it signify?”—and ate it—between 
two pieces of bread and butter. 

No wonder Thackeray called this period a “dread¬ 
fully selfish time,” and spoke of it as of a “city of 
the dead” . . . with its “godless intrigues and feasts, 
crowds, pushing and eager and struggling, rouged and 
lying ana fawning.” 

The life of Lady Jane appears from these reoords to have 
been a curiously restful life. She seems to have made her 
own atmosphere, to have kept the “ sovereignty of the soul ” 
undisturbed alike in London or the country. Her doings 
were advertised with no blare of trumpets, her attitude 
towards life remaining throughout rather that of the 
spectator of the play than the leading lady. Yet her 
position as wife of Vice-Chamberlain to Queen Caroline 
demanded her presence at certain court functions: she 
was emphatically “ in things ” ; she knew the personages 
of the day, played the card-game of “ Bragg,” the period’s 
excuse for gambling, with the best, paid such attention to 
fashions as behove the “ queen ” of Derbyshire county 
society. But in spite of this her actual pleasures appear 
to have been extraordinarily simple ones. She remained 
unmoved in a crowd where other women were constantly 
harrying and jostling each other. Her main delight 
seems to be the doing of some small kindness: the 
thoughtful remembrance and reward of a child’s taste; 
the execution of some small commission for her friend; 
the seeking of patterns of novelties in mantua-making and 
headgear for Mrs. Eyre; the setting of jewels for her as 
“ the mode decreed.” On one occasion she even refrained 
from buying silk for her till the price was less prohibitive. 
In short, she gives every evidence of being a gentle-hearted 
lady who, if she seldom read books (there is no mention 
of her sharing her brother’s literary tastes), studied those 
human documents, the men and women among whom she 
lived, and from them learned at least one lesson—how to 
dispense a kind and gracious influence. 

It seems strange, in these days of easy travelling, to find 
a woman of fashion like Lady Jane content with what 
would now appear a very limited horizon. London, 
Windsor, Tunbridge Wells, Bath, Sunbury-on-Thames, 
occasional visits to the country, this is the extent of her 
travel after her husband’s death in 1750. London life is 
not very “ agreeable ” to her, to quote the jargon of the 
day. “The weather is much too fine for London,” she 
writes in the same year, “yet I am here wishing myself 
extremely in the country.” Travelling in those days was 
of course a complicated process, but the repose of her 
vrnind seems to express itself in this disinclination of Lady 
Jane to undertake any very long journey. 

Mrs. Rathbome, the editor of these letters, has done her 
task well. She explains the main points concerning the 
persons and events alluded to in the correspondence—and 
no more. The letters speak for themselves. They throw 
as pleasant a light upon the period as their pleasant author’s 
personality must have thrown upon her companions. 


Of the Stage, Stagey. 

The Drama of Yesterday and To-day. By Clement Scott. 

2 vols. (Macmillan & Co. 36s. net.) 

Sir Arthur Sullivan: Life-Story, Letters, and Reminiscences. 

By Arthur Lawrence. (James Bowden. 6 s.) 

Sir Henry Irving: a Record and Review. By Charles 

Hiatt. (Bell. 7s. 6 d. net.) 

The simultaneous appearance of these volumes is charac¬ 
teristic of the period. There can be no question that the 
8 tage now occupies the mind of the English public much 
more than it ever did before. A reaction seems almost 
inevitable, but, in the meantime, the theatre and things 
theatrical loom very large in the popular eye. That they 
do so is due very much to the men who are the central 
figures of the three books above noted. Whatever else one 
may think of Mr. Clement Scott’s work as a writer, one 
cannot deny to him an overwhelming—an almostpathetic- 
ally overwhelming—enthusiasm for the Stage. He claims 
to have devoted Ms life to the theatre, and so, practically, 
he has. He is, to be sure, “ the poet of the seaside ”; but 
that is only during the slack theatrical months of August 
and September. If Mr. Scott did not go to the playhouse 
during those months, it was, we suspect, because there was 
nothing to see there. He calls his latest production The 
Drama of Yesterday and To-day. It could have had no 
more misleading title. Yery little indeed has Mr. Scott 
to say, in these two distressingly bulky volumes, about 
the Drama as such. There are the usual rhapsodies about 
Tom Robertson and Sardou, but for the higher aims and 
forms of drama Mr. Scott has shown but little sympathy. 
His excursions in Shakespearean criticism have always 
been those of an honest Philistine. He did his best to 
suppress Ibsen and Maeterlinck (in England), and to thwart 
and discourage Mr. Pinero in his efforts to break through 
the commonplace. No; what has attracted and retained 
the devotion of Mr. Scott is not the Drama, but the Stage 
and things Stagey—the Stagfi as a source of entertain¬ 
ment for the middle classes and a means of livelihood for 
the Player. Wade through the thousand and odd pages 
of The Drama of Yesterday and To-day, and you wifi find 
that what has most interested Mr. Scott during all his 
years of playgoing has been the Acting that he has seen. 
Apart from Robertson and Sardou, his heroes and his 
heroines are “histrions.” Of what is truly dramatic as 
opposed to theatrical, of the ablest writers of drama pure 
and simple, he shows next to no appreciation ; while 
over actors and acting his mind, it is obvious, broods 
delightedly. 

By the players, from the oldest to the youngest “ leading 
ladies ” on whom he bestows his praises, Mr. Scott’s new 
volumes, one can well believe, will be perused ecstatically. 
For the general reader they will have little or no mag¬ 
netism. None but the most inveterate and absorbed of 
playgoers would have the patience to push their way 
through this morass of more or less old matter. In pro¬ 
ducing this work Mr. Scott has been regrettably ill-advised. 
He might have written his autobiography, or he might 
have penned a history of the Victorian stage. He has 
sought to combine the two, and the result, from a literary 
point of view, is unsatisfactory. The autobiographical 
element is fragmentary, and the historical is incomplete; 
the whole is inartistically welded. Opening with a sketch 
of the London stage in 1841, Mr. Scott after a few pages 
suddenly breaks off to quote a long account of the death 
of Tyrone Power. He is for ever going off like this at 
a tangent, for ever interrupting his narrative in order to 
drag in an extract from some well-known work. In the 
first volume, especially, the use of quotation marks is 
incessant. Even the chapter headings are in inverted 
commas! And the frequent digressions in the way of 
biographical memoranda about players and playwrights 
are so bald and arid in manner as to suggest resort rather 
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to the pages of books of reference than to the memory of 
the autobiographer himself. Shapely this work certainly 
is not, and one could wish that Mr. Scott would now sit 
down and cut out of it all that is not genuine autobio¬ 
graphy. Even then it would have the drawback of being 
in tne main little more than a repetition of what Mr. Scott 
has been saying in the newspapers and magazines for 
many a year past. As it stands, it is a display of monu¬ 
mental enthusiasm, but of little more, for it is not suffi¬ 
ciently systematic and comprehensive in method to be of 
much service to the student of stage history. The most 
popular feature of the work, we should say, would be 
the large number of portraits of players, playwrights, 
managers, and critics with which it has wisely been 
endowed. 

The book about Sir Arthur Sullivan has been put 
together by Mr. Arthur Lawrence, but with much aid, 
apparently, from Sir Arthur himself—in fact, the volume 
is a notable specimen of what may be called “ biography 
by interview. The subject is unwilling, perhaps, to tell 
ail the story himself, but he is willing to assist some other 
person in the telling. He consents to answer questions, 
and he supplies, perhaps, documents such as letters and 
so forth. This is what Sir Arthur seems to have done for 
Mr. Lawrence, and the result is a narrative which, we 
may be sure, will have many gratified readers. Sir Arthur, 
it appears, is of mingled Irish and Italian descent: here, 
no doubt, we have the sources of his flow of melody and 
his sense of humour. He has written oratorios and 
cantatas, and at least one “grand” opera, but will go 
down to posterity, if he goes at all, hand-in-hand with 
Mr. Gilbert. He has penned some charming drawing¬ 
room songs, but his chief title to honour is the fact that 
he collaborated in the unique series of which “ Trial by 
Jury ” was the opening item. He and his colleague, 
together, invented a new pleasure for all who can be 
touched by tunefulness and wit combined. 

No one will grudge Sir Arthur Sullivan his biography, 
though one trusts it is premature by many a year. Mr. 
Charles Hiatt has produced a new memoir of Sir Henry 
Irving, probably because he had already celebrated Miss 
Ellen Terry in that fashion. For style Mr. Hiatt has 
little feeling; about acting he knows, seemingly, even 
less. But for all that, his account of the career of Sir 
Henry is the best before the public—the fullest and the 
most generously illustrated. Mr. Hiatt has more to say 
about the actors Manchester days than had any previous 
biographer. His attempt to fix Sir Henry’s position in 
the hierarchy of the stage comes a little too early. These 
things are best left to posterity. Meanwhile, this volume 
is a significant testimony to the mark made by its subject 
on his own generation. 


More Children’s Books. 

Thbee weeks ago we said something about the economical 
nonsense verse that has taken the place of the more 
copious outpourings which Lewis Carroll and Edward 
Lear offered. Mr. J. J. Bell, the author of the verse in 
Jack of All Trades (Lane), does something to redress the 
balance: he really has a gift for nonsense, a gaiety of 
metre, and a free-and-easy productive power. But he 
does not care for children as his great predecessors did. 
Here is a specimen poem : 

I’d rather be a cyclist, 

Than any other beast. 

For tho’ he slays he never stays 
Upon the slain to feast. 

It’s pleasant to remember, 

While lying on the stones, 

How, tho’ you’re dead, you needn’t dread 
That he will pick your bones. 


He comes! You fall! He's gone ! That’s all! 

He doesn’t mind the least. 

Oh, I’d rather be a cyclist 
Than any other beast. 

We cannot praise Mr. Charles Robinson’s pictures, which 
affect ugliness and smudginess deliberately. Mr. Robin¬ 
son is a delicate artist who can make beautiful things. 
Why should a false idea of pleasing children lead him 
to make hideous ones ? 

Under the title Told in the Twilight (Pearsons) Miss 
Blanche McManus has brought together a number of the 
best-known stories, either in their own words or newly 

Utoldint hetwilightI 
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STORIES TO TELL 
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A COVER DESIGNED BY MISS BLANCHE MCMANUS. 

adapted for small listeners. These include “ Robin Hood ” 
and “Dick Whittington,” “The Ugly Duckling” and 
“ The Pied Piper.” To these she has put pictures. We 
reproduce the effective cover. 

Under the title Beasts: Thumbnail Studiei in Pete (Mac¬ 
millan) Mr. Wardlaw Kennedy describes some of the 
animals that he has tamed and amused himself with. 
Among these is a mongoose. According to Mr. Kennedy 
the publication of The Jungle Book, with the story of 
Rikki-Tikki-Tavi in it, set a fashion in keeping mongooses 
which still obtains; and apparently Rikki-Tikki is the 
name to which they all answer. Mr. Kennedy has also 
kept an armadillo called Sennacherib (shortened to “ Pig ”), 
a cat named Cottles, a potto or kinkajou, and various other 
ets. He writes about them with agreeable high spirits, 
ut his Latinity is often above the heads of those of his 
readers who will be most interested in his experiences. 
“Esuriant” and “pavid,” for example, are hard words 
for small people. A more delicately changing animal 
book is the translation of Gautier’s Mtnagerie Inlime 
which Mrs. William Chance has made under the title of 
A Domeitic Menagerie (Stock). Gautier’s cats are, of 
course, the most exquisite cats in literature. Further 
pleasant information concerning the cat will be found in’* 
Tiptail: The Adventures of a Black Kitten (Lamley), by 
Tertia Bennett—a pretty little history. 

In The Young Master of Hyson Hall (Chatto & Windus) 
Mr. Frank R. Stockton has missed a great opportunity. 
In the first chapters we see an eccentric uncle running 
away from home and leaving his estate in the sole charge 
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of his nephew Philip, a boy of fifteen. When we say 
that on the estate is a sunken wreck, and a swamp in 
which a deadly upas tree is believed to grow, and that 
Philip is at liberty to use Old firuden, his uncle’s double- 
barrelled gun, together with his uncle’s horse, and that 
he has but to ask the neighbouring banker for money to 
get it, it will be seen what a joyous time is before him. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Stockton has chosen to develop his 
story on less interesting lines than we could have desired, 
and the book does not rank with his successes. For the 
character of Chap Webster, Philip’s chum, we are, how¬ 
ever, grateful; and boys unacquainted with the altitude 
to which Mr. Stockton can rise may find The Young Matter 
of Hyton Hall quite good enough. 

Another book for boys, by an author known favourably 
to older readers for his novel Mr. Patsingham, is Cooper't 
First Term (Grant Richards), by Mr. Thomas Cobb. 
Cooper is a very real little boy, younger than the ordinary 
schoolboys are wont to be; but his age is as well worth 
writing about as theirs. Among other things this capital 
little tale comprises a really worthy pillow fight. From 
the same publisher comes a new edition of Helen's Babies, 
with illustrations by Miss Eva Roos. Mr. Habberton’s 
story has gone into many forms since it first took England 
by storm in the severities, but it has never been better 
printed than in this volume. 

Mr. Hassall’s work is also to be found in Primeval 
Scenes (Lamley), by the Rev. H. N. Hutchinson, an 
attempt to do scientifically, though with no sacrifice of 
humour, what Mr. E. T. Reed did recklessly in his Pre¬ 
historic Peeps. This book should amuse children consider¬ 
ably, but we cannot away with the conviction that the 
idea is Mr. Reed's and the present work something of a 
“poach.” Other “oblongs” include The Cat and the 
Mouse (Blackie), by Alice B. Woodward, an amusing 
version, in colour and monochrome, of a story excellently 
adapted to please little children; an Animal-Alphabet Book 
(Allen), by Sara W. M. Fallon, which would be more 
acceptable if it were in colour; and Wonderful Willie 
(Richards), a highly-coloured and dramatic American toy- 
book describing the exploits of two little boys, a gorilla, 
and a giraffe, in a successful campaign against the 
Spaniards. 

Other New Books. 

Our Rawer British Birds. By Richard Kearton, F.Z S. 

The brothers Kearton are doing a wonderful work with 

S m and camera. Their photographs and descriptions of 
ritish birds in their haunts are a new force in ornithology, 
indeed, we know of few books more calculated to awaken 
a love of birds, and desire to study them, than Messrs. 
Xeaiton’s British Birds' Nests (1895) and this supple¬ 
mentary volume. Here Messrs. Kearton deal mainly with 
birds which, because of their rarity, they had not been 
able to photograph in their main volume. Typical birds 
of this class are the Great Crested Grebe, the Marsh 
Harrier, the Kite, the Lesser Redpoll, the Peregrine 
Falcon, the Bearded Tit, the White-tailed Eagle, and 
the Red-necked Phalarope. A feature of the volume is 
the authors’ bitter declaration that the Wild Bird Protec¬ 
tion laws are ineffective and even mischievous. 

Eggs protected by law are still openly hunted for in 
broad light of day by children, young men and old men, 
maidens and white-haired dames; and, incredible as it 
may sound, even waited for hours together, morning after 
morning, until they are dropped into the nest by their 
lay era. When the eggs of any species reach an attractively 
high figure in dealers’ catalogues, it is a gloomy day for its 
slender band of representatives; but what shad! we say of 
the prospects when a presumably rich collector deliberately 
places a premium upon its destruction, by giving 100 per 
cent, more than the recognised market price, which was all 
that he was asked for a clutch of eggs. The Wild Bird 


Protection laws are very like a beautiful padlock and chain 
hanging useless on a widely-opened stable door which it is 
nobody’s business to lock; and 1 have no hesitation in 
saying that the only real good done in the United Kingdom 
in the way of bird preservation has been accomplished by 
private effort. 

The personal protection on the spot, not placards printed 
at Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode’s, affords the best pro¬ 
tection cannot be doubted; still we fancy that the laws do 
stem the tide of common bird-nesters. The arch-enemy is 
the country lad who takes eggs and destroys nests in the 
mere lust to destroy something that is beautiful and 
elaborate. Mr. Kearton Bays that “ besides breaking 
eggs and doing helpless nestlings to death, some of them 
are guilty of the unspeakable cruelty of^actually barring 
up birds sitting on their nests in hollow trees with stones, 
and consigning the faithful creatures to a living tomb.” 
Mr. Kearton makes the excellent suggestion that school¬ 
boys should be provided with a really interesting and well 
illustrated reading-book devoted to British natural history, 
and that the older classes should be taken out once a month 
and put through field observations. 

We should like to cull some of the facts and anecdotes 
with which this book abounds. It is interesting to learn, 
for instance, that the Peregrine Falcon is not killed off all 
grouse moors, but is “valued as a natural and useful 
weeder-out of weaklings and disease-stricken birds,” and 
on that account is preserved in moderation. Similarly the 
Golden Eagle is welcomed on many Scottish deer forests 
because it preys on blue hares, which, if allowed to 
become numerous, are for ever giving warning to the deer 
of the sportsman’s approach. It is interesting, tio, to 
learn that the Great Crested Grebe has a haunt at Kedhill, 
and that one pair brought off their young last summer 
in one of the lakes in Richmond Park. The discovery 
of a Marsh Harrier’s and Montagu Harrier’s nests in 
Norfolk is one of the triumphs of the book, the authors 
having waited years to hear of one. They travelled 
from London specially to photograph the nests, and easily 
did so, for, alas! they had just been robbed and the birds 
trapped. We hope that Messrs. Kearton will continue 
their unique work amcfng British birds. (Cassell.) 

The Roman Festivals. By W. Wariie Fowler. 

Mr. Fowler has written a book with which every student 
of Roman religion will have to make his account. He 
approaches his subject from the side of cult rather than 
that of myth, and his method is to take the Fasti of the 
republican calendar, and to discuss the character and ritual 
of each feast in turn upon the basis of the very scanty 
information which is in many places available. A wide 
acquaintance alike with the texts, with the speculations of 
English and German archieologists, and with the results of 
folk-lore, have enabled him to produce a commentary of 
the very highest value. Mr. Fowler is not himself very 
enthusiastic about what he has achieved. 

The task has often been an ungrateful one—one, indeed, 
of 

Dipping buckets into empty wells 

And growing old with drawing nothing up. 

The more carefully I study any particular festival, the 
more (at least in many cases) I have been driven into 
doubt and difficulty, both as to reported facts and their 
interpretation. 

Indeed, it is true that there are many problems of Roman 
religion still unsolved and, perhaps, insoluble. But alike 
as a storehouse of critically-sifted facts and as a tentative 
essay towards the synthetic arrangement of these facts, Mr. 
Fowler’s book seems to us to mark a very distinct advance 
upon anything that has yet been done. It is curious to 
note that its publication synchronises with that of Emil 
Aust’s Die Religion de Earner, and that Prof. Wissowa’s 
Religion und Kultus der Romer may be almost immediately 
expected. This particular branch of religious history 
seems to be looking up. (Macmillan.) 
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Fiction. 

Dartnell. By Benjamin Swift. 

(Heinemann. 2 b. 6d. net.) 

A novel, of course, may be anything one likes to make it, 
so that it was quite permissible for Mr. Swift to start from 
“a bizarre incident” (his sub-title), and with a man 
avowedly inhuman as his central figure. He is required, 
of course, to prove his case artistically. It is not enough 
to say : “ If a book were ever written about him, no one 
would believe there could be such a man.” This is the 
pathetic trick of a moment of imaginative exhaustion, and 
should have been relentlessly erased in the morning. Sir 
Charles Dartnell, we are told, “ was neither moral nor 
immoral. He was neuter.” That is not enough either; 
the man must be more consistent in his inconsistency, 
credible in his unnaturalness. Let us put Dartnell to the 
test of two essential lines of observation: (1) the question 
of taste—the gentleman. “ He was the last of a refined 
and fastidious race, and he was going to be more fastidious 
than any of them.” His refinement is insisted on again 
and again. Yet, under pretence of going abroad, he 
conceals himself in “the top flat” of his town house in 
order to watch his wife’s guilty intrigue with Lord Odney! 
The thing is so inexpressibly silly that one smiles down 
a natural wish to punch the cad’s head. (2) Dartnell is 
spiritual-minded. “ Even human language, crowded as it 
is with carnal meanings, was inadequate to express the 
refinement of his thought.” “ He has studied all the 
passions, though he has none himself.” Yet he sets his 
wife’s maid to play the eavesdropper upon her, he is 
for ever chattering morbid rubbish about sex, and he 
“ guesses ” that he is afflicted with “ the fuTy of Michael 
Angelo.” Here we are on very strange ground—the 
abnormality of sex, which is rarely absent from supreme 
genius. Sir Charles Dartnell is not a genius; nor is Mr. 
Swift. He is a very clever writer ; but he will never 
produce an enduring novel until he has learned to put 
more heart into his work. He may go on butting his 
brilliant head against human nature all his life, and will 
never so understand it. There is here no sign of that 
awed humility before the august mysteries of human 
frailty and human motive without which there can be no 
genuine insight and no reverence. Take a saying which 
indicates his present limitations : “ Sex, hunger, and 
thirst,” he assures us, “ are the grim trinity which preside 
over the progress of mankind.” They are nothing of the 
sort: the beasts experience them just as keenly as we do, 
and yet make no progress. Sir Charles Dartnell, in short, 
is a mere blurred monstrosity; and the other characters, 
if more comprehensible, make no abiding stay in the 
chambers of the imagination : they simply enter in at one 
door and hasten out at another. The book, nevertheless, 
is interesting, in its fugitive way, and it has a certain art 
—the art of an artistic temperament expressing itself at a 
rush. In intellectual brilliancy (which is really not one 
of the fundamentals of a good novel) this work is altogether 
inferior to Nancy Noon and The Destroyer. It is time, 
indeed, that Mr. Swift began to mend his ways. He has 
had a very patient hearing. He has fine qualities; and 
his literary instinct is so sure that, even in Dartnell, there 
is scarcely a misshapen phrase. But he must be told that 
in fiction there is a worse thing than commonplace writing, 
and that is insincerity of feeling, which is the unpardon¬ 
able sin. 


McTeague. By Frank Norris. 

(Grant Eichards. 6s.) 

Mu. Nouris, aware of his strength, uses it brutally. 
McTeague is a narrative of lower middle-class life in San 
Francisco. The hero is a quack dentist, a great, coarse, 
simple-minded animal of a fellow, who marries an attrac¬ 


tive girl of stingy and avaricious temperament. Trina 
possesses a fortune of five thousand dollars, won in a 
lottery, and though McTeague loses his livelihood by 
Government edict against unlicensed dentistry, she will 
not let him touch her capital. Together they descend, he 
growing more brutish, she more miserly. In the result he 
kills her for her five thousand dollars, and decamps. At 
the end of the book he commits another murder, and we 
leave him handcuffed to a corpse in the middle of a desert 
valley, where death certainly awaits him. The existence 
of nether San Francisco is described with grim and fearless 
vigour. No sordid detail is omitted, no revolting episode 
glossed over. We do not ask, if the subject is to be 
handled at all, that it should be trifled with, but we do ask 
that Mr. Norris’s vision should comprise something beyond 
the gross animalism of humanity; we do ask for some¬ 
thing of the spirit. 

Let us add that Mr. Norris has a genuine imaginative 
talent. That was shown in his Shanghaied, a fine book 
that preceded McTeague. 


Notes on Novels. 

[These notes on the welt's Fiction are not necessarily final. 

Reviews of a selection will follow.'] 

Outside the Radius. By W. Pbtt Ridge. 

Mr. Ridge has here turned his searchlight of humour 
on the remoter suburbs. We have fourteen stories, all 
located in The Crescent, which is first described as a whole. 
“Many in The Crescent flatter themselves that they do not 
know the people next door, stating this with pride as 
though it made them worthy of the Victoria Cross; but 
their servants are acquainted, and this does just as well. 
Besides, there is Mrs. Lade.” (Hodder & Stoughton. 6s.) 
The Sky Pilot : a Tale of the 

Foothills. By Ralph Connor. 

The old piquant blend of mining camp wickedness in 
the light of a “revival.” The sky pilot makes an im¬ 
mediate impression, but has to be content at first with one 
Sunday a fortnight. Preaching Sunday alternated with 
Permit Sunday. “Hi put it rather graphically. The 
Devil takes his innin’s one Sunday and the Pilot the next.” 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 6s.) 

In the Coils of the Serpent. By Marguerite Rosso. 

Melodramatic nonsense about awful wickedness, mental 
control, and a host of unreal emotions. “His letter did 
not take him long to read, but its contents interested him 
so little that he threw it over to his brother without a word 
and instinctively his fingers wandered to the zither on the 
table, and, with caressing tenderness, he swept the strings, 
bringing forth echoes of the most exquisite music.” 
(Drane. 6s.) 

Paul. By Florence Morse Kingsley. 

In this story, by the author of Titus and Stephen, the 
chief events of St. Paul’s life are followed and expanded. 
(Ward, Lock. 3s. 6d.) 

TnE Secret of Mark Pepys. By Fred. J. Proctor. 

Californian life in full key, There are half-castes, and 
senoritas, and stalwart redskins and guides, and a captive 
Indian girl. “Western pastoral life, with its gaiety, 
chivalry, and adventure.” (Digby, Long & Co. 6s.) 

We have also received A Torn - Out Page, by Dora 
Russell (Digby, Long & Co.), a story of love and black¬ 
mail ; The Favour of Princes, by Mark Lee Luther (The 
Macmillan Co.), an historical novel of the time of Louis 
XV., opening with a description of the execution of 
Damiens; Tales of the Strong Room, by Frank Denison, 
horrors and mysteries of strong-rooms narrated by a strong¬ 
room expert; and Soldier Rigdale, by Beulah Mary Dix, a 
pleasant tale of old Puritan Mayflower days (The 
Macmillan Co. 6s.). 
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The World of Dickens. 

In honour of its “ Memorial Edition of Charles Dickens,” 
the Daily New* Weekly has lately offered to the world a 
competitive examination in that author’s work, and the re¬ 
sults were published on Saturday last. The competition 
is interesting if only because by a hundred pin-pricks of 
suggestion, and provocations of memory, it sends us back to 
our Dickens to learn how little we know of that fantastic 
world of which he was the creator. 

The questions were twenty-five in number, , modelled, of 
course, upon Calverley’s famous Pickwick examination 
paper. Here is one: 

Show the connexion between poultry and elephants 
which, strange as it may seem, is made plain in one of the 
novels. 

The reference is to Dombey and Son. The Game Chicken 
remonstrates with Mr. Toots for his poor spirit in refrain¬ 
ing from “blowing on this here match [of Florence and 
Walter ] to the Stiff ’un.” 

“ My sentiments is Game and Fancy, Master,” returned 
the Chicken. “ That’s wot my sentiments is. I can’t 
abear a meanness. I’m afore the public. I’m to be heard 
of at the bar o’ the Little Helephant, and no governor o’ 
mine musn’t go and do what’s mean.” 

This is almost too ingenious. Again, the demand for 
a parallel to “ There’s a young ’oman on the next form 
but two as has drunk nine breakfast cups and a half, and 
she is swelling wisibly before my eyes,” is not too well 
fulfilled in the reference to Dora’s housekeeping, given in 
David Copperfield’s words: 

“ But I apprehend that we were personally unfortunate 
in engaging a servant with a taste for cordials, who swelled 
our account for porter at the public-house by such inex¬ 
plicable items as ‘quartern rum shrub (Mrs. C.),’ ‘half- 
quartern gin and cloves (Mrs. C.),’ ‘ glass rum ana pepper¬ 
mint (Mrs. C.),’ the parentheses always referring to Dora, 
who was supposed, it appeared on explanation, to have 
imbibed the whole of these refreshments.” 

An admirable answer has been furnished in response to 
the question asking for an example of Dickens’s portraiture 
of the power of love: 

“ I pledge you my professional word I didn’t even know 
she could dance till her last benefit, and then she played 
Juliet, and Helen Macgregor, and did the skipping-rope 
hornpipe between the pieces. The very first time I saw 
that admirable woman, Johnson,” said Mr. Crummies, 
drawing a little nearer, and speaking in a tone of confiden¬ 
tial fri-rid ship, “ she stood upon her head on the butt-end of 
a spear, surrounded with blazing fireworks.” 

“ You astonish me! ” said Nicholas. 

“ She astonished me ! ” returned Mr. Crummies, with a 
very serious countenance. “ Such grace, coupled with 
such dignity, I adored her from that moment! ” 

This is, of course, from Actor-manager Crummies’ eulogy 
of his distinguished spouse, in Nicholas Nickleby. Other 
examples occur to everyone. Think of John Chivery 
Junior as his mother pointed him out to Clennam, while 
he sat amid the dapping linen in the back-yard: 

“It’s the only change he takes,” said Mrs. Chivery. 
. . . “He won’t go out even in the back-yard when 


there's no linen; but when there’s linen to keep the neigh¬ 
bours’ eyes off, he’ll sit there hours. Hours he will. Says 
he feds as if it was groves! ” 

Or again of Mr. Venus, the anatomical artist, from whom, 
in oonsequence of the letter in which his adored one 
spumed his offer, and declared that she did not desire “ to 
regard herself nor yet to be regarded in that bony light ” 

. . . “ all was fled save gall.” 

“ Mv very bones [he confided to the other friendly-mover] 
is rendered flabby by brooding over it. If they could be 
brought to me loose to sort, I should hardly have the face 
to claim ’em as mine. To such an extent have I fallen off 
under it.” 

The young lady, by the way, was Miss Pleasant Eider- 
hood; ana here is a proper place to point out an error 
into which, in a certain “Frame of Mind,” has fallen so 
Dickens-saturated a reader as Mr. A. B. Walkley. It is 
in his essay on Mme. Sarah Bernhardt that he uses the 
verb “to poll-parrot” as a synonym of “to imitate.” 
Now a reference to Our Mutual Friend —and, especially to 
the account of a colloquy between John Harmon (dis¬ 
guised), Bogue Biderhood, and his daughter—will estab¬ 
lish the true use of the word as the equivalent of “ to 
chatter,” or prattle. 

“ Why the devil don’t you answer the Captain ? You can 
Poll Parrot enough when you ain’t wanted to Poll Parrot, 
you perwerse jade ! ” 

Bleak House also furnishes an example of one of Dickens’s 
rare slips from accuracy. Three are given in answer to 
Question XIII.; one is from David Copperjield, and 
Pickwick furnishes two. To these we may add (unless it 
is to be counted to the credit of young Mr. Smallweed’s 
financial talents) that his adroit totalling of the score upon 
the occasion of his dining with the young man of the name 
of Guppy and Mr. Jobling was inaccurate. It ran: 

“ Four veals and hams is three, and four potatoes is three 
and four, and one summer-cabbage is three and six, and 
three marrows is four and six, and four half-pints of half- 
and-half is six and three, and four small rums is eight and 
three, and three Pollys is eight and six. Eight and six in 
half a sovereign, Polly, and eighteenpence out.” 

A reference to a preceding page shows that three pint- 
pots had been superadded. 

Question X. is: 

What lady was it who said that “ if the police greased 
their whiskers less and minded the duties they were so 
heavy paid for a little more no one needn’t be drove mad 
by scrouding so,” and what was the cause of this outburst 
against the force ? 

The interpolated * will probably put most people on 
the track. It is, of course, the immortal Gamp. 

“What a veiy ill-natured person you must be! ” said 
Tom (as she hooked him with the handle of her umbrella). 

Mrs. Gamp cried out fiercely: “Where’s the pelisse?” 
—meaning the constabulary—and went on to say, shaking 
the handle of the umbrella at Tom, that “ but for them 
fellers never being in the way when they were wanted, 
she’d have given him in charge, she would.” 

“ If they greased their whiskers less, and minded the 
duties which they’re paid so heavy for a little more,” she 
observed, ‘ ‘ no one needn’t be drove mad by scrouding so! ” 

The removal of the lion from Northumberland House to 
the neighbourhood of Kew Gardens is of happy omen in 
connexion with a passage from the Sketches by Bo z: 

Miss Teresa Malderton was a very little girl, rather fat, 
with vermillion cheeks, but good - humoured, and still 
disengaged. ... In vain had she flirted for ten years; in 
vain had Mr. and Mrs. Malderton assiduously kept up an 
extensive acquaintance among the young eligible bachelors 
of Camberwell, and even of those of Wandsworth and 
Brixton; to sav nothing of those who “ dropped in ” from 
town. Miss Malderton was as well known as the lion on 
the top of Northumberland House, and had an equal 
chance of “ going off.” 
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And, in relation to the changes which time has made in 
the aspect of London since Dickens’s days, the projected 
thoroughfare from Holbom to tho Strand would surely 
have formed a better bait to draw a reminiscence of Dick 
Swiveller than a cumbrous reference to the mimicry which, 
according to. biologists, is one of the determinants of the 
evolutionary process: 

I enter in this little book [said Dick] the names of 
the streets that I can’t go down while the shops are open. 
This dinner to-day closes Long Acre. I bought a pair of 
boots in Great Qaeen-street last week, and made that no 
thoroughfare too. There’s only one avenue to the Strand 
left open now, and I shall have to stop that up to-night 
with a pair of gloves. The roads are closing so fast in 
every direction that in about a month’s time, unless my 
aunt sends me a remittance, I shall have to go three or 
four miles out of town to get over the way. 

Obviously, Avenue Kruger—or whatever is to be its name 
—would have fulfilled what an Irish journalist was accus¬ 
tomed to call “ a much-needed want.” 

One is glad to see brought to the light Mrs. Skewton’s 
appreciation of the eighth Henry : 

So bluff! [cried Mrs. Skewton], wasn’t he ? So burly. 
So truly English. Such a picture, too, he makes, with 
his dear little peepy eyes and his benevolent chin ! 

With which you may compare a thumb-nail resume of 
another sovereign. Was it not Lady Tippins’s husband 
who had been knighted by George III. in mistake for 
somebody else ?—“on which occasion His Majesty was 
graciously pleased to observe : ‘ What, what, what? 
Who, who, who ? Why, why, why ? ’ ” 


Things Seen. 

The Ways of War. 

They tell me the altar was draped in black, that under 
the dome were soldiers, and that the full band of the 
Coldstream Guards was stationed in front of the choir. 

They tell me—but this is what I saw in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral on Tuesday afternoon at the Memorial Service 
for those who have fallen in the war. 

The fog hung over the city. The churchyard was 
thronged. The steps of the Cathedral were hidden by a 
dense, black mass, moving up, up. I joined them and 
slowly was carried in. Then—what did I see? Choir, 
band, preacher, silent, seated congregation ? No! I saw 
only the great dim north aisle, stretching before me like 
some vast avenue. The time-stained pillars streamed 
upwards into dimness, the fog and the gathering darkness 
mingled, illumined here and there by a bare jet of flaring 
gas To the left hung the tattered colours of some who 
fell in the Crimea, and through the fog loomed their mute 
monument. In the aisle, the public, all in black, were 
wedged together, motionless, absorbed, fading beyond into 
the fog. All stood silent, listening. I had expected to 
hear Chopin’s “ Marche Funcbre,” but it so happened that 
when I entered, the Cathedral echoed to the sad melody 
of a simple hymn that carried back and touched old 
chords. “ Brief’life is here our portion ” sang the choir, 
and as the verses slowly followed one another, rising 
mysteriously from lips we could not see, one by one 
citizens took up the refrain, each singing it quietly to 
himself, each with his own thoughts, for we were 
mourners. The effect was almost unbearable, and many 
stole away. As I went down the steps two soldiers were 
passing by. Each carried an outfit parcel. Their brown 
puttee-swathed legs peeped from beneath their long cloaks, 
and lower gleamed their spurs. So it was. There, in the 
Cathedral, Grief and the Past ; here, in the street, Grit 
and the Future—the ways of War. 


The Eclipse. 

It was a quarter-to-eleven last Saturday night when I 
climbed upon the tram-car at Kew to sail into London. 
I say sail, because it was with a sense of sailing that I 
travelled along the great highway through suburb after 
suburb under the moon. The tram bounded along with a 
kind of cantering energy that was delightful. But the 
cold began to assault me with cold stabs and colder 
embraces. I laughed. Thus do the North Sea pilots suffer 
at the helm; ana for “ the lit sea’s unquiet way ” I had 
the long rows of lights converging into the gloom of 
London. The wind, which was bitter in Gunnersbury, 
had become savage at Chiswick, and as we raced into 
Hammersmith it seemed vindictive. I changed, at the 
Broadway, to a red Hammersmith ’bus, and began the 
second long stage. A young woman was the only other 
occupant of a garden seat. She sat blue and unmoved. I 

looked at her and reflected that if she, the weaker vessel- 

then I screamed under my breath as the cold grasped my 
thighs. At the Albert Memorial my agony expelled a thin 
wonder: Will the moon or the young woman disappear 
first ? As we rolled up the slope from Albert Gate they 
were both in my eye, but the cold pierced me like a 
bayonet. 

A blush warmed my cheeks; I accepted my shame, 
arose, and descended to an inside seat. Later, as I rushed 
across Piccadilly Circus I turned and saw the young woman 
riding on to King’s Cross, and the first coppery tinge of 
the earth’s shadow on the moon. 


Memoirs of the Moment. 

Bernard Quaritch was not a king of booksellers alone. 
His mind to him a kingdom was as well as his shop. He 
had a great business, but he had also all his desires. He 
wished for no glory or profit other than he got. There 
are stories of Disraelian speeches of his when he left Bohn, 
whom he addressed as the head bookseller of London, 
whereas he himself was to become the head bookseller of 
the world. Well, he got just what he wanted—a place in 
Piccadilly, a banker’s account which enabled him to write 
out a cheque for over £30,000 at a single sale, a reputation 
among his fellows for shrewdness, and their homage to 
him as a salesman who never—hardly ever—abated a 
price, not even the price of an Australian volume to Mr. 
Henniker Heaton. If there were other worlds to conquer, 
Bernard Quaritch knew them not. Daily he went down 
on his omnibus from his north-western suburb, and that 
was when most people were still at breakfast. In the 
evening he returned by the same vehicle, a volume under 
his arm as often as not—some new prize that he liked to 
look at in leisure. All the long day he was about in the 
shop, accessible to the humblest customer who had any 
need of his knowledge and skill. 


The real enthusiast has no recreations outside his own 
overmastering passion or hobby. The man who is keen 
at his profession and keen also at a game is usually 
playing—however lightly or solemnly—at both. White- 
headed Bernard Quaritch, therefore, was booky even in his 
amusements. He founded the dining club, “Ye Sette 
of Odde Volumes”—and the affectation of the name shall 
be forgiven to a Slav by descent, born in Saxony, and 
only naturalised in England—his. talk was all of books; 
consequently he was bored by an ordinary club dinner. 
Lord Tennyson was once found—almost to his own surprise 
—with the Odde Volumes, and had a chance of talking Fitz¬ 
Gerald to the man who published the first translation of 
Omar Khayyam in this country; and among the cus¬ 
tomers at the shop in Piccadilly was, of course, Mr. Glad¬ 
stone, and even he forebore to bargain with the Prime 
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Minuter of Bookseller*. Though he bore his four-soore 
years lightly, and had been at his shop until almost the 
day he died, Bernard Quaritch had not faced the fatigues 
of the sale-room for several seasons, one of the Ash- 
buraham sales being the last at which he appeared. 
“ Quaritch ” was still sung out as a purchaser: but, when 
you turned to see the veteran, it was not he. How far 
such a business is “ a one-man business ” time must show; 
but the traditions of its founder may well survive in the 
place which was, fifty years ago, his own almost single- 
handed creation. 


Tux name of the Earl of Tankerville at once recalls the 
Chillingham bulls—that famous breed which still endures 
in his Northumberland home, and which has given sport 
to princes. An Earl of Tankerville, as owner of the bulls, 
has to be a sportsman, and if the name of the peer whose 
death is reported this week has rather dropped out of 
memory in this connexion, one has only to remember that 
he was bora ninety years ago. For fifty years he has 
held the title; he married, nearly half a century ago, Lady 
Olivia Montagu, eldest daughter of the sixtn Duke of 
Manchester, and his heir, hitherto known as Lord Bonnet, 
a traveller, an observer, and a wit, is now fifty-seven years 
of age. From the late Earl’s mother, whose Christian 
name was Corisande, a statesman-novelist borrowed the 
entitling of his penultimate heroine. There was a great 
deal, besides, in the history of the Bennets to fascinate a 
romancer. The family began its greatness with a Bennet 
who was a commissioner for the suppression of heresy in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth. It is quite natural to add 
that his descendant, the new Earl, by way of reaction from 
this ancestral role, joined the Boman Catholic Church in 
the reign of Queen Victoria. He is, moreover, a judge of 
the arts, and he writes as neat a couplet at need as the 
amateur could desire. 


Thk late Earl himself, though best at his gun, was by 
no means incapable with bis pen, as he. proved when he 
contributed, some years ago, a series of reminiscences to 
the Field. In the Highlands he met Landseer, who had 
the right to be stalking over the same ground, but whom 
he mistook for a poacher—“a little strongly-built man, 
very like a Pocket Hercules or Puck.” Lord Tankerville 
came upon him unawares, as he was grallocking his deer. 
“ This no did with quietness and dexterity, not forgetting 
to work in the burn, the tallow, and other treasures. He 
next let the head hang over so as to display the horns, and 
then, squatting down on a stone opposite, took out of his 
pocket what I thought would be his pipe or whisky-flask " 
—as well it might have been. But it was a sketchbook. 
Lord Tankerville abstained from grallocking his human 
quarry, but came boldly into the open and so found him¬ 
self face to face with his friend of many years to come— 
Landseer. 


Mmb. de Fai.be died this week at Bournemouth, not at 
her house in Grosvenor-square, nor at Luton Hoo—the 
two houses which will long be associated with her brilliant 
hospitalities. Mme. de Falbe and Frances, Countess of 
Waldegrave were often named together, not only as suc¬ 
cessful entertainers in town and out of it, but as women 
whose marriages had been such successes that they were 
willing to repeat the experiment a second and a third time. 
Mme. de Falbe’s case differed somewhat, insomuch as she 
outlived her third husband and accepted widowhood as a 
fixed state. The daughter of Mr. Thomas Hawkes, belong¬ 
ing to a bygone generation of members of Parliament, she 
was very young as well as very much admired when, some 
sixty years ago, she married Mr. Ward, an unde of the 
present Earl of Dudley. With her second husband, Mr. 
Gerard Leigh, she became that very delightful thing, the 
life tenant of Luton Hoo—a delight she was able to share 


with her third husband, M. de Falbe, formerly Danish 
Minister at the Court of St. James. One of the saddest 
memories of her later life was that of the death of the 
Duke of Clarence, whose engagement to the Princess May 
had been finally fixed under her favourable roof. 


General Watjohopk owed some of his inspirations to 
his name — which used to be printed as pronounced, 
“Walk-up”—at the time of the amazing increase of his 
poll in Midlothian, when he ohampioned the Unionist 
cause against Mr. Gladstone. The name carries its own 
incongruous sadness now that_the hero who bore it lies 
buried in South Africa: a man, not of valour merely, but 
of parts. Four times he had been wounded on other 
battle-fields, three times seriously, so that his friends had 
got a sort of confidence that he was fated to live and not 
to die. That was not his own faith, however. He had a 
foreboding when he left his Midlothian home that he left 
it for the last time; and one wonders what he thought 
when two warning bullets hit his helmet before a third 
came home and deprived him of all thought at all. 


Correspondence. 

Our “ Gifted Correspondent.” 

Sir, —As I am the person referred to as a “ professional 
Navy League lecturer ” by your anonymous correspondent 
at Bottingdean, in his comment, published in your issue of 
the 16th inst, upon a brief address given by Mr. Budyard 
Kipling at a Navy League meeting held at that village on 
the 24th of last month, I should like to be kindly allowed 
space for a very few observations. 

Of these, the first is that, in a fairly wide experience of 
reporters’ efforts, I have never seen a description so 
ludicrously at variance with fact as is your correspondent’s 
account of Mr. Kipling’s demeanour on the occasion in 
question. Even that exquisite literary figure, that Mr. 
Kipling “blushed like a great kid,” has its justification 
wholly and solely in your correspondent’s mysterious inner 
consciousness. Your Little England member of the 
audience is wrong in saying that Mr. Kipling was pale, 
wrong in saying that he appeared nervous, wrong in 
saying that he spoke at a terrific rate. As for his early 
departure, the necessity for this had been previously 
explained to those concerned. 

With your correspondent’s estimate of my own lecture 
I have not the least quarrel, but if his appreciation, or 
depreciation, of my own humble efforts be not more correct 
than his account of Mr. Kipling’s behaviour, I confess to 
a haunting doubt as to whether it is worth much. 

I do not quite know, by the way, what your anonymous 
friend means by applying the epithet “ professional ” to 
his description of myself. If he means to imply that 
lecturing is my sole vocation, he is wrong again, as I 
happen to be an individual actively occupied with my own 
private affairs. If he merely wishes to convey that I was 
paid for the task which I had the privilege to fulfil at 
Bottingdean, and which was to me veritably a labour of 
love, he is once more in error. 

I fear, however, that I am, after all, doing your gifted 
correspondent an injustice, as I have a deep inward con¬ 
viction that his real purpose in writing to you was to 
ascertain how many mistakes, misstatements, and mis¬ 
descriptions he could get into twenty-six lines.—I am, &c., 

H. F. Wyatt. 

United University Club, Pall Mall. 

[We regret that our correspondent should have called 
Mr. Wyatt a professional lecturer. Mr. Wyatt clearly is 
no more a professional than our correspondent is a Little 
Englander. We have entire confidence in our corre¬ 
spondent’s judgment and observation.] 
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Prince Otto. 

Sir,—P lainly, your correspondent, F. W. Place, has not 
read Stevenson’s letters very closely yet, or he could never 
suppose that Prince Otto was not quite earnestly written. 
I quote two passages : 

My brief romance, Prince Otto —far my most difficult 
adventure up to now—is near an end. ... I do no*, know 
if I have made a spoon or only spoiled a horn ; but I am 
tempted to hope the first. . . . There is a good deal of 
stuff in it, both dramatic and, I think, poetic; and the 
story is not like these purposeless fables of to-day, but is, 
at least, intended to stand firm on a base of philosophy— 
or morals—as you please. It has been long gestated, and 
is wrought with care. (To W. H. Low, December 1883.) 

For me it is my chief o’ works; hence probably not so 
for others, since it only means that I have here attacked 
the greatest difficulties, But some chapters towards the 
end—three in particular—I do think come off. I find them 
stirring, dramatic, and not unpoettcal We shall Bee, 
however ; as like as not the effort will he more obvious than 
the success. For of course I strung myself hard to carry it 
out. (To Sidney Colvin, March 1884.) 

These quotations may not present Stevenson’s dispassionate 
judgment of the book. They are, it seems to me, ample 
proof that he wrote it in the most serious earnest. He 
acknowledges, however (letter to C. W. Stoddard, February 
1886), “a giddy-minded ness which spoils the book, and 
often gives it a wanton air of unreality and he puts it 
down to “the difficulty of being ideal in an age of 
realism.” It must be this “ giddy-mindedness ” which 
disappoints Mr. Comford, and stirs distrust in Mr. Andrew 
Lang and your correspondent. For my part, I am with 
your other correspondent “ C.” I like Prince Otto best of 
all Stevenson’s tales; and I love the streak of fantasy that 
makes it so absolutely his own. 

If Mr. Comford had had the right feeling for the book 
he could never, I think, have dragged the dawn in the 
forest from its context to exhibit it “ highly commended” 
as a piece of romantic description.—I am, &c., Q. 

Highgate: December 18, 1899. 


Our Weekly Prize Competitions. 

Result of No. 13 (New Series). 

We asked last week for lists of books suitable to form the nnoleus 
of the library of a Debating Society in a small town, the total cost 
of the books not to exceed £2. M»ny interesting lists have been 
supplied. After oarefnl consideration we have decided to award the 
prise to Mr. Richard W. Mould, Newington Public Library, S.E., for 
the following excellent selection : 


“Hazell’s Annual, 1900” . 

“ Financial Reform Almanack, 1!*C0 ” . 

Buxton’s “ Handbook to Political Questions of the Day " 

Rose’s “Rise of Democracy”. 

Brabrook's “ Provident Societies and Industrial Welfare ” 

Cox’s “ Land Nationalisation ” . 

Wilkins’s‘‘The Alien Invasion” . 

Graham's “ The Rural Exodus ” . 

Jeans' ‘ Trusts, Pools, and Corners, as Affecting Commerce 

and Industry” . 

Hobson’s “ Problem of the Unemployed ”. 

McCabe's “ Can We Disarm ? ” . 

Acland and Ransome's “ Handbook of Political History of 

England”. 

Ransome's “ Our Colonies and India : How we got Them 

and Why we keep Them ” . 

Montgredien’s “ History of the Free Trade Movement"... 

Dilke and Wilkinson’s “ Imperial Defence ” . 

Wilkinson's “ The Nation’s Awakening ”. 

Wilkinson’s “The Command of the Sea ”. 

Williams’s “ Foreigner in the Farmyard ”. 

Leadam's “ What Protection Does for the Farmer ” 


£ s. d. 
0 3 6 
0 1 0 
0 10 6 
0 2 (I 
0 2 0 
0 2 6 
0 2 6 
0 2 6 

0 2 6 
0 2 6 
0 2 6 

0 6 0 

O 1 0 

0 1 0 
0 2 6 
0 3 0 
0 1 n 

O 2 0 

0 1 C 


£2 13 6 

Discount, 25 per cent, .0 13 45 

£2 0 1J 


Other useful and interesting lists follow : 


Pnb. 

Price. 


Net. 


Prof. E. A. Freeman's “ General Sketch of Euro¬ 
pean History” (Macmillan). 

John Richard Green's “Short History of the 

English People ” (Macmillan) . 

A. H. Dyke-Acland and Cyril Ransome’s “ A 
Handbook of the Political History of Eng¬ 
land to 1896 ” (Longmans). 

H.de B. Gibbins’s “The Industrial History of 

England ” (Methuen) . 

Sir J. R. Seeley's “The Expansion of England” 

(Macmillan) . 

Prof. E. Jenks’s “ English Local Government ” 

(Methuen) . 

Henry Craik’s “The State in Its Relation to 

Education” (Macmillan) . 

J.A.Hobson’s “Problemsof Poverty " (Methuen) 
Prof E. A. Freeman’s “ Disestablishment and 
Disendovrment: What are They l ” (Mac¬ 
millan) . 

W. Canningham’s “Modern Civilisation in some 
of its Eoonomic Aspects” (Methuen) 

Prof. C. F. Bastaple's “ The Commerce of 

Nations ” (Methuen). 

Thomas Raleigh’s “ Elementary Politios ” 
(Oxford University Press Warehouse) 

Mrs. Henry Fawoett's “ Political Eoonomy ” 

(with questions) (Macmillan) . 

“ Pros and Cons : A Guide to the Controversies 
of the Day.” Edited by John Bertram Askew 
(over 300 pages, a wonderful shillingsworth) 

(Sonnensohein). 

“ Whitaker’s Almanack, 1900 ” . 

“ Hazell’s Annual, 1900". 

Sir Reginald F. D. Palgrave's “ The Chairman’s 
Handbook ’’ (Knight & Co.). 


s. d. £ s. d. 

3 6 ... 0 2 3 

8 6 ... 0 6 5 

6 0 ... 0 4 6 

3 0 ... 0 2 3 

5 0 ... 0 3 9 

2 6 ... 0 1 11 

2 6 ... 0 111 

2 6 ... 0 111 

2 0 ... 0 1 6 

2 6 ... 0 1 11 

2 6 ... 0 1 11 

1 6 ... 0 1 2 

2 6 ... 0 1 11 

1 0 ... 0 1 0 

2 6 ... 0 1 11 

3 6 ... 0 2 8 

1 0 ... 0 0 9 

£2 0 1 


Many booksellers provide 2s. 64. books for Is. 10Jd., in such a case 
the total would be just under £2. 

The fact that the “country debating club” oonsists of “ ardent 
politicians ” greatly in need of information has, of course, influenced 
the foregoing selection. 

[R. W. R., Manchester.] 


Pub. 

Prioe. 


Net. 


8. 

Green’s “ Short History of the Eoglish People ’’ 8 
McCarthy’s “ Short History of Our Own Times ” 2 
Bagehot's “ English Constitution” . ... 7 

Seeley’s “ Expansion of England ” . 4 

Mill's “ Political Eoonomy ” .3 

Carlyle's “ Frenoh Revolution ” 3 vols (Chap¬ 
man, 18«8) 3 

Carlyle's “ Latter Day Pamphlets ’’ . 2 

Carlyle’s “Past and Present" ... . 2 

Nunquam's “ Merrie England” (paper covers) .. 0 

“ A Plea for Liberty ” (paper oovers) . 1 

Thoreau's “ Essays ” (Scott Library) . 1 

Mazzini's “ Essays ” (Soott Library) . 1 

“ Pol itical Orations from Wentworth to Macaulay ” 

(Scott Library).1 

Wollstonecraft’s “ Vindication of the Rights of 

Women” (Soott Library) . 1 

George’s “ Progress and Poverty ” (paper covers) 1 
Mather’s “ Life and Teaching of John Ruskin ” 3 
Gibbins’s “ Industrial History of England " .. 3 

Howell’s “Trade Unionism, Old and New” ... 2 
“ Emigration and Immigration: Statistical 
Papers, with Report ” (ParlUmentary Paper) 0 


d. £ 
6 .. 0 
6 ... 0 
6 ... 0 
6 ... 0 
6 ... 0 

0 ... 0 
6 ... 0 
6 ... 0 
3 ... 0 
0 ... 0 
6 ... 0 
6 ... 0 



4 ... 0 


s d. 
6 6 
1 11 

5 8 
3 5 
2 8 

2 S 
1 11 
1 11 
0 3 
0 9 
1 2 
1 2 

1 2 

1 2 
0 9 
2 8 
2 3 
1 11 

0 4 


£1 19 9 


[A. H. W., Westward Ho 1 ] 

Replies received also from : H. W. F., Cork ; R. N., Sunderland ; 
G. H., London : A. W. S., Sheffield ; A. B. C., South Shields : 
D. F. H , London ; W. M. W., Glasgow ; H. G. H., Whitby: C 
Boxhill; I). S., Glasgow ; W. M., London ; W. S., Derby ; E. B., 
Eye ; M. A. C., Cambridge ; F. J. B., Winchester ; W. H. B , West 
Ham ; G. R., Aberdeen ; E. M. W., London j C. M., Oundle; A. R , 
London ; J. G. W., Glasgow, 
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Prize Competition No. 14 (New Series). 

W« offer a prize of one guinea this week for the beat translation, 
in similar length, metre, and rhyming scheme, of this poem by 
Alfred De Moseet: 

Mee chers amis, quand je monrrai, 

Planter an saale aa cimititre : 

J aime son feuillage eplore, 

La palenr m'en est douoe et chi re, 

Gt son ombre sera lc/ere 
A la terre oil je dormirai. 

Bulbs, 

Answers, addressed “ Literary Competition, The Academy, 43 
Chanoery-lane, W.C.," mast reach as not later than the first poet 
of Wednesday, December 27. Each answer mast be accompanied by 
the ooupon to be found in the first column of p. 752 or it can¬ 
not enter into competition. Competitors sending more than one 
attempt at solution must accompany eaoh attempt with a separate 
coupon; otherwise the first only will be considered. We wish to 
impress on competitors that the task of examining replies is much 
facilitated when one side only of the paper is written upon. It is 
also important that names and addresses should always be given : 
we cannot consider anonymous answers. 

Notice. 

Particulars of the Special Prize Competitions, which the Academy 
is addinc to the ordinary weekly competitions, will be found on the 
inside of the cover. 


New Books Received. 

[ Those not'* on tome of the Xe w Book* of the iceek are 
preliminary to Review* that may follow .] 

The United Kinodom: A Poli¬ 
tical History. By Goldwin Smith. 

We have had war-histories of the United Kingdom, people- 
histories, constitutional-histories, and social-histories. Mr. 
Goldwin Smith has eudeivoured to supply the obvious need for 
a good political history of the country. Having stated his aim 
very briefly and simply, the author proceeds to take the reader 
in regular progression from the Conquest down to recent times. 
(Macmillan. 2 vols. los. net.) 

The Franco-German War, lsTO-71. 

By Generals and Other Officers. 

For a long time the only exhaustive German account of the 
great struggle of 1S70-71 has been the Official History, a work 
of enormous bulk, arid necessarily written in a highly technical 
way. There came a demand in Germany for a work combining 
weighty historic treatment with literary grace. < hit of this 
need grew this book, which is the combined work of the best 
German military writers. Major-General J. F. Maurice is 
mainly responsible for the translation. The German illustra¬ 
tions have been transferred, and the book forms an imposing 
quarto volume. (Sonnenschein.) 

Lessons ok the War with Spain. By Alfred T. Mahan. 

This is a series of papers which have appeared in various 
magazines, written to elicit the lessons of the wur between 
the United States aud Spain. Into them the author has inter¬ 
woven reflections on warfare in general. ‘' A consecutive 
narrative, utilised as a medium for illustrating the principles of 
war,” is the author’s description of his book. The Spanish- 
American war has the special value of illustrating the relations 
and mutual helpfulness of the army and navy in war. (Samp¬ 
son Low.) 

George Buchanan. By Dr. Robert Wallace. 

The late Dr. Wallace was engaged on this biography at the 
time of his sudden and much lamented death in the House of 
Commons. It has fallen to Mr. J. Campbell Smith to write 
the last chapter of the book. As now completed the book 
forms a “brief popular presentation” of the "Father of 
Liberalism.” Poet, wit, controversialist, scholiast—Buchanan 
well deserves wider study. His connexion with Mary Queen 
of Scots, John Knox, and James I. gives lasting importance to 
his career. (Oliphant. Is. Gi.) 


James Hack Tukk. Compiled by the 

Right Hon. Sir Edward Fry. 

James Hack Tuke, the well-known Quaker banker, of 
Hitchiii, who took such a prominent part in investigating 
and alleviating distress in Ireland in the last decade, is the 
subject of this memoir. Mr. Tuke was not ouly a man of wide 
human sympathies, he was also a man of great culture, and a 
mighty collector of old china. Mr. Tuke was a statesman 
without office, snd this record of bis activities will be highly 
valued by many. Sir Edward Fry, himself a member of the 
Society of Frieuds, brings to his task a modest and discerning 
pen. (Macmillan.) 

Memorials of Hugh M. Matheson. 

By the Rev. J. Oswald Dykes. 

This biography is pre-eminently interesting to Presbyterians, 
as the last-named is to Friends. It is the record of a life of 
well-applied wealth, earnest churchmanship, and, in particular, 
of great activity in the direction of mi.sionary effort in China. 
A Scotchman of good family, Mr. Matheson removed to Loudon, 
and it was his desire to revive the ancient Puritan Presby- 
teriauism which England has so largely lost. Mr. Matheson 
was a great lay ecclesiastic, and this record of his life arrives 
within two years of his death. (Hodder & Stoughton. 6s.) 

“Temple Classics.” Edited by Israel Goi.lancz. 

To this series, which will soon be as long as Wimpole-street, 
are added three volumes —In Mt inorinm, the Hamayaua, aud the 
Purwltsn of Dante. The last-named volume contains the 
Italian text and a new literal translation printed on opposite 
pages, with copious notes. (J. M. Dent. Each Is. Gd. net.) 


In addition to the above, we have received: 

THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Bird (Rol>erO f Jo*us, the t'arpeutf-r of Nazareth...fNelsm) 6/0 

Bindley «T. H ), The (Ecumenical I)</Cuu.eni* of the Faith...(Methuen) 

Topi nun! < Dr. P.), Science and Faith. .(Kegan Pail) 

Black (Armstrong), The Evening and the Morning. .j Hodder A: Sioiigluo.i) 3/5 
N troll • W. Robertson), The Expositor. Fifth Seiits (Hodder k Stoughfni) 
Ellicott (C. J.)» Our Reformed Church.(S.P.C.X.) 

POETRY, CRITICISM, AND BELLES LETT RE 8. 

Wotdbery (George Edward), Wild Eden . .(Maomilla.i) 60 

I'udtrhifl (J. G.), Spanish Literature in the England of the Tudors. 

(Macmillan) 6/0 

Craig (W. A.), Poems ami Ballads.(Hodges, Figgis) net 6,0 

Yerhaeren v Emile). Le Cloitre ...(Demaa) 

Ratiktn <R.), Wagner’s Nibelungen Ring.(Longmans) 4/6 

Coruford t L. Cope), Travellers for Ever .(Nutt) net 2/0 

Johnson (T. G., t Sappho the Lesbian.(Williams dt Norgate) net J 6 

Hill (Roland), Voiets in Dreamland ..(Kegan Paul) 3/6 

Origins and Issues .(Chiswick Pres*) 3 6 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Llvy-Brukl (Lucien), History of Modern Philosophy in Franca. 


(Kegan Pa il) 

King ,L. W.), Babylonian Religion and Mythology.(Kegan Paul) net 3/6 

Budge (E. A. W.), Easy Lessons in Egjptian Hieroglyphics. 

(Kegan Paul) net 3/6 

SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Allbutt (T. C.), A System of Medicine .♦.....(Macmillan) net 28/0 

Deniker (J.), The Races of Man ....(Scott) 3/6 

Shute (D. K.), A First Book of Organic Evolution.(Kegan Paul) net 7/6 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Dent’s First German Book.(Dent) 

JUVENILE. 

Robert sou (A. Fraser), Mark Hamilton’s Daughters .(Nelson A Sons) 2/0 

Sullivan (J. F.», Here They Are Again. (Downey) 6/0 

Hassall (John), An Active Army of Alphabet .(Sands & Co.) 

Lewis Arthur W. •, London Fairy Tales.(Smithers) ;:e: 3/0 

Bilhaut Paul), La Mere 1 <>el .(Hachetto) 

Molesworth (Mrs.), The Ckildien's Hour.(Nelsou A Sous) 

Billy .(Leadenhall Press) 

The Duke of Berwick : a Nousense Rhyme ...(Smithers) 6/0 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Prout (Ebeuezer), The Orchestra ..(Augener k Co.) 

Harris (D. F.), Saint Cecilia’s Hall .(Olipha.it) 6/0 

Ashwin (E. B.), East Africa in Picture (Univ. Mission to Central Africa)... 

Dale (T F.). Riding, Driving, and Kindred Sports . (Unwin) 2/6 

Almanack llachette .. (Hacheue) 

The Journal of Education. Vol. XXI.(Rice) 

Almanack de Uotka, 1000...(Perthes) 

NEW EDITIONS. 

Tennyson (Alfred Lord), A Dream of Fair Women, Ac.... (Grant Richards) 7/6 

Bell (Robert), Art and Song.(Yiit.ie 

Bronte (Charlotte), Villette .«.(Smith, Elder) 0/0 

(Euvrcs Completes de Mali ire .(Clarendon Press) 
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CATALOGUES. 


S OTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT 
OP LITERATURE. 

No. SOT, Jl'ST PlBMSHFD, 

For DECEMBER, 

Contains the usual good 

SELECTION of SECOND-HAND BOOKS in 
LITERATURE , SCIENCE , awl ART . 

Post free from 

HENRY SOTHERAN Sc CO, Booksellers, 
140, Strand, W.C.; and 37, Piccadilly, W. 

rTTILLIAMS & NORGATF, 

T f IMPORTEM OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 

14, H*url*tU BtrMt, Oov*ut Garden, *0, South Fredertok 8t. 
Edinburgh, and 7. Broad Street, Oxford. 

CATALOGUES poet free on application. 

JJ^OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

L promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU A 00.. 17. SOHO SQUARE. 


T7"ELMSCOTT and VALE PRESS PUBLI- 

CATIONS.—Annotated CATALOGUE of a most Im- 

K rtant Collection, including copies on Vellum, supplemented 
an unusually Choice Series of Books by Favourite Modern 
A'uthors. The whole rartlcularlv woit>y the attention of 
Collectors. Post free.—FRAN K ROLLINGS, 7. Great Turn¬ 
stile. Uoibom. Loudon. 

XMAS, 1800. 

B OOKS for PRESENTS and PRIZES.— 
Ti e LARGEST STOCK in LONDON to select from 
at DISCOUNT PRICES. 

Our NEW LIST of Recent Books, just issued, will be 
forwarded tree on receipt of address. 

A. A F. DENNY, 304. Strand. W.C.. and 32. Charing Cross, S.W 


B OOKS WANTED.— 25s. each offered.— 

Stevenson's Edinburgh, 1879—Tennyson’* Poems, 1830— 
Symonds’s Age of the Despots, 1S7'—Symonds’s Essays, * rols.. 
Ism.i—S y i.i.nuCs Sketches and studies in Italy. 1879—Inland 
Voyage, l?7s— New Arabian Nights. 2 vols. 1882—Hawbuck 
Orange. l>47—Wild Wales, 3 vols., 186?—Moore’s Alps in 1864— 
Scrope's Salmon Fishing, 1841—Crowe's Painting in Italy. 5 
vols., 18t>4-71—Kinir Glutnpus : an Ii terlude. 1837. Rare Books 
Supplied.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP. BIRMINGHAM. 

IMPORTANT-PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

VTEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, Ac. 

Lw —KING. SELL A RAILTON, Limited, high-class 
Printers and Publishers. 12, Gough Square. 4, Bolt Court, Fleet 
Street, E.C., have specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines 
for printing illustrated or other Publications and specially-built 
Maohines for fast folding and covering 8, 18, 24, or tS-page 
Journals at one operation. 

Advice and assisunoe given to anyone wishing to oommenoe 
New Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offloee free. Adver¬ 
tising and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone 65121. Telegraph ** Africanism, London.” 


T ITERARY RESEARCH. —A Gentleman, 
L -• experience*! in Literary Work, and who has access to the 
British Museum Reading Room, is open to arrange with 
Author or any person requiring assistance in Literary Re¬ 
search. or in seeing Work through the Press. Translations 
undertaken from Freneh, Italian, or Spanish.—Apply, by 
letter, to D. C. Dali as, 181. Strand. London. W.C. 

T ype-writing.—A uthors’ mss., Plays, 

Legal and Scientific Documents. Ac., at usual rates. 
Translations tr. m and into Foreign L ar image*.—’W. T. CtHTib, 
It*. Hairing* y Park. Crouch End, Loudon. N. 

r PYPE-WRITING promptly and accurately 

I executed. led. per l.Ove words. — Address Miss G., 
23. Canfield Gardens, N.W. 

^ P YPE-WRIT1NG promptly and aocnrately 

L done. PhL j c-r l.flOO words. Samples and references. 
Multi-Copies.—Address. Miss E. M.. IS. Mortimer Crescent, N.W. 

f pYPE-WRITING.— Literary and Dramatic 

L Work, l id. i er quarto rage. Translator; Recommended: 
Belial !•*. Duplicating of all kinds. — Miss Jessie Lees, 
Ho, Cambridge Street, 9.1V. 

"YT’OUNG LADY, well educated, good Typist 

L and Shorthand Writer, would sit.- tier SERVICES, for a 
few months 0 •< trmence, to Literary Lady or Gentleman in 
return for Seer.-t-.ri.il experience.—Letters K„ care of Allen. 
Statiouer. Parade. Cncklewood. 


“THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 

New Series. No. 14. 

All readers attempting this week's 
Competition (described fully on page 
7-51) mutt out out thit Coupon 
and tnclott it with thtir reply. 


CHRISTMAS LECTURES. 
J^OYAIi INSTITUTION of 


GREAT 

BRITAIN. Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. 

CHABLES VERNON BOYS. E«q., P.RS., trill on 
THURSDAY NEXT (I>ec*mt*er i8tb), at 3 o’clock, begin a 
COURSE of SIX LECTURES (adapted to a Juvenile 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 

(LIMITED), 

For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all Iht REST 


COURSE of SIX LEtTURKS l.daiitcd to a Jnrcoile -.. 

ainS, ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN 


xperimentallv 1 _ _ 

to this Course. Oue Guinea (Children under 16, Half-a-Guinea); 
to all tho Courses in the Season. Two Guineas. 


R oyal Indian engineering 

COLLEGE, Cooper’s Hill, Staines. 

The Course of Study is arranged to fit au Engineer for em¬ 
ployment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About 40 
Students will be admitted in September. 1900. The Secretary 
of State will offer them for Competition—Twelve Appointments 
as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works Department, and 
Four Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Telegraphs Department. l*» e in the Accountants' Branch 
P.W.D., and One in the Traffic Department Indian 8tale 
Railway.—For particulars apply to Secretart at College. 


To be published cn Monday next, December 18th. 

1 toI., 8vo, with many Illustrations, price £1 la net. 

TUASTI ETONENSES: a Biographical Hi«- 

JP tory of Eton Selected from the Lives of Celebrated ( 
Etonians. By ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, of 
Eton College. 

Eton: R. INGALTOX DRAKE 
Lcndon: SixrxiN, Marshall A Co. 


SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOK8. 

I TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA 
per aim am. 

1 LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Book* 
at the houses of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
1 per annum. 

HR—Two or Three Friends may UNITE In ONE SUB¬ 
SCRIPTION, and thus lessen the Coat of Carriage. 

Town and Village Cluht supplied on Literal Terms. 
1 Proapectnsea and Monthly Lints of Books gratis 
and post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 

Now OmsSD AT 

GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 

JANUARY.—I’ri.e SIXPENCE. 

ONE of OURSELVES. Chaps. 7-9. By L. B. Walfobd, 
Author of ’* Mr. Smith,” Ac. 

KAURI GUM. By C. Watkrstox. 

A FIRST ESSAY in DREAMS. By H. G. Hutchinson. 
GOLDEN SALLY. By M. E. Francis. 

8UMMER in the FOREbT. By W. H. Hudson. 

“RUST In WHEAT.” By Taos. Cooke Trench. 

AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 

Longmans, Green A Co , London, New York, and Bom' ay. 


K, 


ESTABLISHED 1M1. 

B ibkbeck ban 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the mini¬ 
mum monthly balanoee, when not drawn below £ 100 . 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 

Sent Gratis and post free to any address. 

The List oontains: POPULAR WORKS in 
TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
SCIENCE, and FICTION. Also NEW and SUR¬ 
PLUS Copies of FRENCH, GRRMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 

80-34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 

Ml, Brompton Road, S.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., Loimii ; 

And at Barton Arcade, MrvOHiSTlK. 


O N 


DON LIBRA 

8T. JAMES'S SQUARE, B.W. 


R Y, 


For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank reoeive* small sums . 

1 allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. I 


on deposit and a 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOR TWO GUINEAS MR MONTH. 

BIBKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

roa FIVE BHILLIROS FKK MONTH. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particular*, po*t free 
FRANCIS RAVEN8CROFT, Manager. 


Patkon— H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Pbbsidskt— LESLIE STEPHEN, E»q. 
ViCB-PaxsiDKNT*—The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P., the 
Right Rev. the LORI) BISHOP of LONDON, HERBERT 
SPENCER, Esq.; the Right Hon. W. E. H. LECKY, M.P.. 
D.C.L. 

Trustees— Right Hon. 81r M. GRANT DUFF, Right Hon. 
Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., Right Hon. EARL of 
ROSEBERY. 

The Library contains about 200,000 Volume* of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in Various Languages. Subscription, £3 
a year ; Life-Membership, according to age. Fifteen Volume* 
are allowed to Country and Ten to Town Members. Reading 
Room Open till half-past 6. CATALOGUE, Fifth Edition, 
2 vols., royal 8vo, price 213.; to Members, 16s. 

C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT. LL.D., 

Secretary and Librarian. 


A CHARMING GIFT BOOK! 

68., claret roan, gilt, Illustrated. 

LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 

Loudon : Simpkin, Marshall A Co. Llangollen: Darlington A Co. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 

Edited by RALrH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 

Fcap. 8,0. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illastrmted. 

THE VALE Of LLANGOLLEN. —With Special Contributions from Hia Excellency B. J. 
PHELPS, late American Minister; Profeaaor JOHN BUSKIN, LL.D.; ROBERT BROWNING ; 
A. W. KINGLAKE, and Sir THEODORE MARTIN K.O.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

THE NORTH WALES COAST. THE I8LB OF WIGHT. 

BRECON and its BEACONS. THE WYE VALLEY. 

ROSS, TINTERN. and CHEPSTOW. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 

BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 

BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE. HASTINGS, and 8T. LEONARDS. 

LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, BBTTW8YCOED, and SNOWDON. 
ABERYSTWYTH. BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH, and ABKRDOVEY. 

BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLECH, CRICCIBTH,and PWLLHBLL 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER, ft CHELTENHAM. 
LLANDRINDOD WELL8 and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 


Is.—THE HOTELS of the WORLD. 

the world. 


A Handbook to the leading hotels throughout 


" What would not the intelligent touiif-t in Paris or Rome give for Mich a guide-book as this, which 
toaches so much thru is outside the usual scope of such volumes! ”—The Times. 

"The best Handbook to Loudon ever issued.”— Liverpool Daily Post . 

SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED, 5s.—00 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plana. 

LONDON AND ENVIRONS 

By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 

With an additional Index of 4,500 References to all Streets and Places of Interest. 
Llangollen: DARLINGTON & CO. 

London: Simpkiit, Marshall, Hamilton, Kkht, A Co., Ltd., The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers. 
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NOW COMPLETE. 


DUCKWORTH & CO. 


The Origin and Growth 

of the 

English Constitution. 

AN HISTORICAL TREATISE. 

la wkieh ia drawn out, by the light of the moat reotnt researches. 
Ike gradual development of the English constitutional system, and 
the growth ont of that system of the Federal Bepnblio of the 
United Stater. 

By HANNIS TAYLOR, LL.D., 

1AT* MINI8TER PLENIPOTENTIARY OF THE UNITED STATES 
TO SPAIN. 

la Two Ootaro Volumes, the Set S6i>. Sixth Edition, Vol. I.; Firs' 
Edition, VoJ. U. 

Formally adopted as a Text look by the Univeieity of 
Dublin. In Ifoo at the Univereitiee of Oxford and Edln- 
be r g h. adopted oitha r as a Text Book or Book of Rofo*- 
onoo by many of tho loading Smsrloan Vnivoroltloo and 
Law Schools. 


“The completion of tbe second volume i ounds out one of the moat important 
meant achievement* of American tv hclsrship." 

IeiUw of E,views, November, 18»9. 

" The freshnets and originality of fcia view., and tbe air of impartiality and 
taktanca which is conspicuous in bis writing, may be attributed to the ‘semi¬ 
detached’ poaiticn which, as an American, he isable to take up.Tbe account 

«* the jury is the bett to he found anywheie.’’ 

English Hitt Orica l Review, October, lf99. 

•• I may cot gratulale you on the production of a piece of sound, thorough. 

Interesting work ” Bt. Biv. Wili.iam Btcbbs, 

Lord Bithop of Oxford. 

*' t congratulate jou on having finished so great a task, and given the mott 
walnable illustration of the unity of history in tracing the principles of the 
Oun.tituiion from its early beginnings in the England of the seventh and 
eighth centuries to its latest developments in the United Statee as welt as in 
England. I trust that it may take sn important place in historical and con- 
a Rational teaching in oui Universities.” 

Ev. ior. Jami s Ravel, 

Author of “ Tl a American Commonwealth. ’ 

•• I have already read a good deal, heie and there, in your monumental 
work. Tour plan of treating the constitutional history of England and the 
United States as a connected whole strikes me as paiticulsriy happy. The 
book must he the outcome of enormous research.*' 

Thomas E. Hoi.ua. r, D.C.L., 

Chichele Profeeeor of International Law and Diplomacy, 
University of Oxford. 

“No other bock exhibitB bo clear a view if the English Constitution 
‘broadening down from precedent to precedent.’ ” 

Moitaov Bi-xkows, 

Chichele Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Oxford, 

“ The work is, in my judgment, a masterly, philosophical, and exhaustive 
treatment of the most important chapter of political history which the world 
haa ever seen or is likely to see.” Kdwakd J. Phelps, 

Late United States Minister to England. 

“The work gives every promiee of becoming reoognised as an authoritative 
sammaty of ihe entire evolution of Anglo-American constitutional liberty and 
government,”—„Yric l’ork Law Journal. 


BOSTON AND NEW Y'OBK. 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY. 

London : SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON k COMPANY (Limited). 
The Riverside Press, Cambridge, U.S.A. 

1699. 


A NEW EDITION OF 

Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD’S 

ANYHOW STORIES. 

Revised throughout, with an additioial Story. 

Illustrated by Ltdy Stanley (Dorothy Tennant), and the Boa. John Collier. 
Crow n svo, ?s. *d. 


WYEMARKE AND 

THE SEA-FAIRIES. 

By EDWARD H. COOPER. 

Illustrated by Dudley Hardy. Crown 4to, 5s. Limited Editic n of 50 Copies 
printed upon Japanese vellum, £1 Is. net. 

Punch (The Basov d* B.-W.).—'* Makes a splendid fairy *tory. Wyeraarke*B 
numerous adventures are wonderful, and the illustrations by Dudley Hardy 
excellent. Sea-fsines are really quite nice people once you get accustomed to 
their ways.’* _ 

WEE FOLK, GOOD FOLK. By L. Allen Harker. 

Illustrated by Bernard Partridge. Pott 4to, 3s. 6d. 

At hence urn .—" We heartily recommend this book. Many of the stories are 
excellent. The illustrations, by Bernard Partridge, are good too.’* 

FAIRIES, ELVES, and FLOWER-BABIES. By 

M. WALLACK-DUNLOP and M. BJVKTT-CABNAC. Oblong crown 4to. 
3s. Bd. 

Academy.—** A book of charming fancies, exquisitely translated into line by 
an accomplished pencil.’* 

Speaker .—'* Quaintly pretty and fanciful tales. They are certain to give 
much pleasure, for they are charmingly told and fittingly illustrated.” 

MOTHER GOOSE in PROSE. By L. Frank Baum. 

With numerous Full-Page Pictures by MaxLeld Parrish. Crown 4fco, 5s. 
net. 

St. James’s Gazette.—** A delightfully got-up volume. Excellently drawn 
illustrations.'* 

JAW ORAOKING JINGLES. By T. E. Donnison. 

Illustrated throughout in Colour. Oblcng crown 4to, 5s. 

Daily Telegraph .-’’The artiat’s fancy finds free play, with retults that are 
wholly mirth-inspiring, and accordingly very greatly to hia credit." 

Manchester Courier .—“ One of the cleverest and drollest books of tho 
season. Capitally drawn. The excellent manner in wnich the book is pro¬ 
duced should render it a warm favourite." 

T HE K I NO S 7 L Y R I C S. 

Lyrical Poems of tko Italgna of Kins Jams* I. and 
KinK Charles I, 

Selected and Arranged by FITZROY CARRINGTON. 

F^wp. Pvo, 2s. ft*. n*t. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE 

“ENGLISH PUBLIC SCHOOLS" SERIES. 


A HISTORY OF 

ETON COLLEGE. 

By LIONEL OUST, Director of the National Portrait Gallery. With 
numerous Illustrations. Pott 4to, 5s. net. 


A HISTORY OF WINCHESTER 

OOLLKGK. By Arthur F. Liach, 
M.A., F.8.A. Pott 4io, 08. net. 


A HISTORY OF RUGBY SCHOOL. 

By W. H. D. Rouse. Pott 4to, 
6 s. net. 


NEW NOVELS. 

RESOLVED to be RICH. By Edward H. Cooper. 

Author of “Mr.Blake of Newmarket,” “Ihe Marchioness against tho 
County,” Ac. Crown 8vo, 8s. 

Literary World.—" Is likely to be very popular. The charactf risation of 
the book is veiy good. All orawn with a firm and vivid touch. An exciting 
and skilfully-written book." 

A THING of NOUGHT. By S. K. Bevan. 

Ciown 8vo, 3s. 0d. 

A SON of the SEA. By John Arthur Barry, 

Author cf “ In the Great Deep,” “ Steve Brown’s Bunj ip," Ac. Crown 
8 vo, 6s. 

Athenceum .—“ It is a remarkable narrative. Its interest is Varied and well 
sustained, its account of a sailor’s life is well Tendered. We repeat, the book is 
worth reading.** 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

AGAINST the TIDES of FATE. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Pall Mall Gazette.-" Mr. Barry has an in'imate acquaintance with life at 
sea and in the bush ; and having a tale of advtnture worth telling, tells it in a 
spirited and vigorous mann<— •• 


3, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

EVANGELICAL 

BELIEF. 

By JOHN BROADHURST NICHOLS. 

Crown 8vo, 6s., cloth boards. 

To this volume was awarded the £100 Prize 
offered a year ago by the Religious Tbact 
Society for the bett exposition of Evangelical 
Belief as opposed to Sacerdotalism. The treat- 
meat of this great theme is aggressive in the 
best sense. It does not merely attack the errors 
a< d evils of Romanism and Ritualism ; it 
shows that to any one who intelligently and 
loyally accepts the teaching of the New Testa¬ 
ment Sacerdotalism is impossible. 

CONTESTS. 

SCOPS of the PRESENT INQUIRY. 
EXTERNAL CHARM of ROMANISM. 
JUSTIFICATION of PROTESTANTISM. 

THE RULE of FAITH. 

PRIVATE JUDGMENT. 

THE CHURCH. 

THE CHURCH—CATHOLICITY. 

THE CHURCH—HER AUTHORITY. 
CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. 

CHRISTIAN WORSHIP. 

THE SACRAMENTS. 

JUSTIFICATION by FAITH. 

DISCIPLINE of the CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
RELATION to the UNSEEN. 

THE EVANGELICAL OUTLOOK. 

66 , PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


TO SCHOOLMASTERS 

AND 

MISTRESSES. 

a Tree 

ADVERTISEMENT 

OF 

YOUR SCHOOL 

Will be inserted in the LEISURE HOUR 
tor February, 1900 (published Jan. 26th), 
it sent to the 

ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER, 

LEISURE HOUR OFFICE. 

51! Paternoster Row, London, 

DN OR BEFORE JANUARY 6th, 1900. 

CONDITIONS 


THE LIFE OF EDWARD WHITE BENSON, 

Sometime Archbishop of Canterbury. 

By his Son, ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, of Eton College. 

With numerous Portraits and Illustrations. In 2 vols., 8vo, 36s. net. 

ST. JAMES'S GA Z ETTE .—“ One of the beat biographies published for many a year." 


ROBERT GROSSETESTE, BISHOP of LINCOLN. 

FRANCl8°8EYMOU^. 6 S*TEVtfiN8 ON^M J?.*’ feet °* U " ThWeeuth Centai *- 


A 

Ky 


JAMES HACK TUKE: a Memoir. Compiled by the 

Bight Hon. Sir EDWARD FRY, Hon. Fellow of Ballio] College, Oxford. With Portrait. Extra 
_crown 8 »o, 7s. 6 d. net. 


TENNYSON, RUSKIN, MILL, and other LITERARY 

ESTIMATES. By FREDERIC HARRISON. Extracrown 8 vo. 8 s. 6 d.net. 

onmf W 2 £ t ! iy in eve . ry of a humane and sagacious critic who has crossed swords witfc 

some of the most powerful writers in the last two generations.” 


NEW WORK BY QOLDWlN SMITH. 

THE UNITED KINGDOM: a Political History. By 

GOLDWIN SMITH, D.C.L., Author of " The United Statee,” Ac. 2 Tola., 8 ro, 16a. net. 

_“ We receive hia two volumes of continuous and accurate survey as the 

outcome of a learned leisure and ample authority.Mr. Goidwiu Smith writes strong and nervoxi 

Engli s h, and he marsh alls his facts with scrupulous care." 

NEW BOOK BY CHARLES W. WOOD. 

IN the VALLEY of the RHONE. By Charles W. Wood, 

_F .R.G.S., Author of “ Letters from Mvjorca,” *c. With as Illustrations. 8 vo, 10s. net. 

EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Volumes. 

BY J. R. QRSEN. 

THE CONQUEST of ENGLAND. By John Richard 

GREEN. In 2 vols. Globe 8 vo, 10s. 

THE EVERSLEY SHAKESPEARE. Now complete in 

HERFORD^°k 0 8V °* 6S * eftc ^* Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Professor 0. H. 
LITERATURE .—“Admirably printed and bound.’* 


TWO MEW SERI ALB commence In the JANUARY NUMBER of 

MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. —Price Is.—C ontents : 


1 . ANTHONY'S FORTUNE. By Abtbur Beck ford. 

Chapters I.-IV. 

2. THE BATTLE of MEEANEE. By T. Rics 

Holmes. 

3. STEVENSON’S LETTERS. 

4. CONTINENTAL FIGURE-SKATING. By George 

Wood. 

5 . THE BLIZZARD. By Ernest G. Hexham. 


6 . AMONG CHINESE MONASTERIES. By Mrs* 

Archibald Little. 

7. A LETTER from the COUNTRY. 

8 . VOICES of the NIGHT. By John M. Bacoh. 

0. ANTHONY TROLLOPE. By Stephen Qwm. 
10. THE CAMPAIGN of DOU A I. By Capt. Caismsh,, 
Royal Irish Fusiliers. Chaps. I.-III. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Price Is.—Contents for JANUARY, 1900. 


OPINING CHAPTERS of a NEW STORY by W. E. NORRIS, entitled “THE PLOWKt 
of the FLOCK." Chaps. I.-IV. 


2. A CALCULATING “PHILOSOPHER.” 

3 . THE MARRYING of KAT. 

4. THE TOETRY of WINDMILLS. 

5. THE ESCAPADES of a DRUMMER-BOY. 

G. A WOMAN'S TOUR in the SELUKWE GOLD 
DISTRICT. 


7. THE MEDICI WOMAN. 

8 . SIR ANTHONY VAN DYCK. 

0. THAT AMAZING MIDDY. 

10. ON the BANKS of the DOVE. 

11. MY JAPANESE FRIENDS. 

U. THE BATH COMEDY. By Ashes and Equtoi 
Castle. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 

Illustrated. Price Is. 4d. ; Annual Subscription, post free, 16s. 


The JANUARY NUMBER contains: 


IN the MATTER of ONE COMPASS. By Rudyakd Kipling. 

OLIVER CROMWELL. Opening of the War—Marston Moor. By the Rt. Hon. John Mobley. 
CHILDLESS. By Stephen Phillips. 

CHRIST WALKING on the SEA. (The Century's Series of American Artists.) By C. C. Coleman, 
Engraved on Wood by Hexby Wolf. 

And numerous other Stories and Artises of General Interest. 


1. The Advertisement must be written in the form 
inserted in tLe Leisure Hour for January, now 
ready,6d. 

2 . FA EC ADVERTISEMENTS MUST NOT 
CONTAIN MORE THAN 2 3 WORDS (in¬ 
cluding name and address). Additional words can 
be inserted at TWOPENCE EACH. 

3. Advertisements must not be sent to the Editor, 
but to the AnvKKri-KMKNT Manager, 50, Paternoster 
Row, London, E.C. 

4. Only Ad^ortitemonts of Schools and 
Colleges can be inserted. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 

Illustrated. Price Is.; Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 

The JANUARY NUMBER contains: 

A CHRISTMAS BAG. Story .By Caroline B. Burrell. 

LADY BLUNDERPIN’S FAMILY COACH. Verse and Game ... By M. K. Jessop. 

FELIX. A Provencal Story. By Evalebn Stein. 

HOW A LITTLE DEED GREW. Story ... ... ... ... By Herbert H. Smith. 

And numerous other Stories for the Young. 

MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 
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The Literary Week. 

It is a safe prediction that the year 1900 will be a year 
of war-books. Not in recent times have the features of 
any war so played into the hands of the war-author as 
distinct from the war-journalist. The strict, though always 
wise, censorship which has been imposed on news from 
South Africa will act like a dam; when the war is over 
there will be a rush of diaries and histories—comparable 
to the Tugela in flood. 


Mb. John Mobley’s study of Cromwell in the Century 
May a tine is to have a companion in a study of Cromwell 
which will appear in Scribner’s. The author of the 
Scribner’s article is Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, one of the 
heroes of the Cuban War. Thus the work, says the 
advertisement, “ will show a man of action in history as 
viewed by a younger man of action to-day.” Mr. Morley 
is certainly put at a disadvantage in never having com¬ 
manded a regiment of Rough Riders, but he may have 
compensating qualities. 


A review of David Harum from Mrs. Craigie’s pen will 
appear in the North American Review for January. 

We are sorry that Mr. Steevens, who has been pent 
in Ladysmith for many weeks, has been ill. By this time 
we trust he is himself again. 


The Garden, the excellent weekly paper devoted to 
garden, orchard, and woodland, which Mr. Robinson 
(author of the English Flower Garden ) founded nearly thirty 
years ago, is, after this week, to be edited by Miss Gertrude 
Jekyll and Mr. E. T. Cook, late of Gardening Illustrated. 
Miss Jekyll is, of course, the author of Wood and Garden. 

Next to the Westminster Gazette's witty and consoling 
epitaph on the soldiers imprisoned at Pretoria— 

Not lost, but gone before— 

the best humorous remark concerning the war is recorded 
in the Birmingham Daily Mail. It iQustriites very richly 
the confidence a wife may have in her husband. A Re¬ 
servist’s wife, on being observed to look peculiarly 
thoughtful, was comforted for her loss. “ Oh, it ain’t ’im 
I’m troubling about,” she is reported to have said. “It’s 
them pore Boots. Bill’s such a terror when he starts.” 
Another Birmingham soldier is said to have thrown aside 
his rifle in the midst of a fray with the remark: “Here, 
Bill, you take my rifle. Just give me that brick-end, 
it’ll be more homelike.” 


Mr. Le Gallienne’s war poem in the Chronicle asks in 
the beginning rather too much of all but hyper-sentimental 
and sensitive readers. The poet, addressing little children, 
cries: 

Be happy, children, softly, for a woe 
Is on us, a great woe for little fame. 

Ah ! in the old woods leave the mistletoe, 

And leave the holly for another year, 

Its berries are too red. 


This, of course, is too much: the colour red plays too great 
a part in everyday life. Mr. Le Gallienne might as rightly 
say: 

Ah ! leave Mias Cholmondeley for another year, 

Her Pottage is too red. 

But once this affectation is overlooked the poem is a very 
kindly one, with a note of pity and gentleness which haa 
long been absent from warlike verse. 


Mb. Thomas Hardy contributed the following poem to 
the Westminster Gazette : 

A Christmas Ghost-Story. 

South of the Line, inland from far Durban, 

There lies—be he or not your countryman— 

A fellow-mortal. Biddled are his bones, 

But ’mid the breeze his puzzled phantom moans 
Nightly to clear Canopus—fain to know 
By whom, and wheD, the All-Earth-Gladdening Law 
Of Peace, brought in by Some-One crucified, 

Was ruled to be inept, and set aside ? 


The Chronicle demurred to the character of the phantom 
in this poem, as exhibiting less of the quality of physical 
courage, and more bitterness and repining, than is associ¬ 
ated with soldiers, and this drew from Mr. Hardy a very 
interesting letter. We quote a portion of it: 

One’s modern fancy of a disembodied spirit—unless in¬ 
tentionally humorous—is that of an entity which has 
passed into a tenuous, impartial, sexless, fitful form of 
existence, to which bodily courage is a contradiction in 
terms. Having no physical frame to defend or sacrifice, 
how can he show either ccurage or fear ? His views are no 
longer local; nations are all one to him; his country is not 
bounded by seas, but is co-extensive with the globe itself, 
if it does not even include all the inhabited planets of the 
sky. He has put off the substance, and has put on, in part 
at any rate, the essence of the Universal. 

If we go back to the ancient fancy on this subject, and 
look into the works of great imaginative writers, they 
seem to construct their soldier-shades much on the same 
principle —often with a stronger ibfusion of emotion, and 
less of sturdiness. The Homeric ghost of Patroclus was 
plaintivelv anxious about his funeral rites, and Virgil’s 
military „ hosts—though some of them certainly were 
cheerful, and eager for war news—were as a body tremulous 
and pensive. The prophet Samuel, a man of great will 
and energy when on earth, was “disquieted” and ob¬ 
viously apprehensive when he was raised by the Witch of 
Endor at the request of Saul. Moreover, the authors of 
these Latin, Greek, and Hebrew fantasies were ignorant 
of the teaching of Christmas Day, that which alone moved 
the humble Natal sbaae to speak at all. 

In Christian times Dante makes the chief Farinata 
exhibit a fine scomfulness, but even his Ciesar, Hector, 
./Eneas, Saladin, and heroes of that stamp, have, if I am 
not mistaken, an aspect neither sad nor joyful, and only 
reach the level of serenity. Hamlet’s father, impliedly 
martial in life, wai not particularly brave as a spectre. 
In short, and speaking generally, these creatures of the 
imagination are uncertain, fleeting, and quivering, like 
winds, mists, gossamer-webs, and fallen autumn leaves; 
they are sad, pensive, and frequently feel more or less 
sorrow for the acts of their corporeal years 
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Another good poem growing from the war has been 
printed during the week. It will he harder to swallow 
than readers of war, poetry like; but it is right. The 
author hides under the initials “ H. H. F.” This is the 
poem: 

Confessional. 

Lord God, whom we besought so late, 

Thou wouldst not suffer us forget 

Thy Name and our weak human state— 

Have patience, Lord, a little yet. 

To-day no pomp of empire fills 

The wintry land: amazed and awed 

We watch Thy slowly-grinding Mills 
Mete out to us our just reward. 

To-day, by foemen sore beset, 

Dismayed we draw our destined Lot. 

We prayed to Thee “ Lest we forget,” 

And, even as we prayed, forgot. 

With foolish, rash, vainglorious words 
And sorry self-sufficiency 

We boasted, girding on our swords, 

As those who laid their armour by. 

Wherefore the curse upon us lies 
Of warriors all unready found, 

Of braggarts blinded to despise 
Their foe before the trumpets sound. 

Humbly we call upon Thy Name, 

Ere sounds once more the grim assiult, 

We do confess, O Lord, with shame 
Our fault, our very grievous fault. 

Give back our fathers’ stern disdain 
Of idle brag and empty boast, 

So shall we stand erect again 
And face unmoved the hostile host. 


In the history of Children’s Books the name of Mary 
Elizabeth Southwell Leathley, who died at Hastings, 
December 22, fills an honourable place. She was tho 
daughter of George Dudley, of Clonmel. A Quaker by 
birth, she was received into the Roman Catholic Church in 
1847 by Father Brownvill, S.J., of Hill-street, afterwards 
of Farm-street. She married, in the same year, Mr. 
William Henry Leathley, Barrister-at-Law, Inner Temple. 
Of the hundred and more children’s books which Mrs. 
Leathley wrote the best known is Chickseed without Chick- 
weed, which reached a sale of over half a million. Other 
popular books by her are Children of Scripture and Mama'* 
Bible Stories. 


The following personal statement is made by Mr. 
Andrew Lang in his “ Sign of the Ship,” in Longman's for 
January: 

When American humorists come to St. Andrews they 
generally ask people to point out to them the person of 
the present writer. Why they do this I cannot guess, but 
perhaps it is because they have seen my name in a news¬ 
paper. There are, however, local humorists who pick out 
any sufficiently eccentric-looking ancient, and say to the 
American inquirer: “That’s him!” Then the American 
describes in his country's press the unconscious victim as 
me, with all his natural tact and wit. Next the English 
golfing press copies. That is why I read in some golf 
paper or other that I play golf “ with a white ball in 
wiuter and a black ball in summer,” and lunch publicly 
on scones which are carried round by my caddie. As I 
have not played golf for years, never carry scones or eat 
them in public, and, of all things, never played with a 
black ball, I conceive that someone has hoaxed the inquir¬ 
ing American. Flowever, if his fables add to the gaiety 
of nations (which must he as easily amused as the friends 
of Mr. Peter Magnus), nobody is a penny the worse. 


We find ourselves to have been sharing in the mis¬ 
apprehension of America concerning Mr. Lang. It was 


certainly our belief that golf had few more assiduous 
votaries (to use the kind of phrase that Mr. Lang most 
dislikes). His disclaimer is disturbing, especially as in 
Who's Who we find Mr. Lang himself giving his recreations 
as “ cricket, golf, fishing.” A recreation in which one has 
not indulged for years is a poor thing. Cricket, we sup¬ 
pose, is done with too; but fishing? Surely Mr. Lang 
still fishes; or is that another vulgar error ? 


Mr. Oliver Herford, who, though English, is fast 
winning a place as an American humorist, has another 
picture-book this year (in addition to his Primer of Xatural 
History, which Mr. Lane publishes here), but it has not 
yet reached these shores. From a notice of this work, An 
Alphabet of Celebrities, in an American paper, we learn 
that it contains, among others, these couplets : 

“ I is for Ibsen reciting a play. 

While Irving and Ingersoll hasten away ” ; 

and 

“ K is the Kaiser, who kindly repeats 
Some original verses to Kipling and Keats ” ; 

to which appropriate pictures are, of course, supplied. 

Mr. Gerald R. Mills writes: “ On p. 751 of this week’s 
Academy you say, speaking of the Temple Classics, ‘ To 
this series, which will soon be as long as Wimpole-street, 
are added . . .’ Might I ask why Wimpole-street? 
The expression does not seem familiar.” Our corre¬ 
spondent might have assumed that Wimpole-street has 
length, and have been satisfied. But to enlighten him 
further, we may refer to the traditional report of the 
dying words of Swift: “ All things come to an end—even 
Upper Wimpole-street.” 


The writer of the “ Conferences on Books and Men ” in 
Comhill has this month some ingenious chaff of Mr. Gosse’e 
method of “reducing poems by imaginative insight to the 
passionate events out of which they originally sprang,” as 
exemplified in the Life of Donne. After complimenting 
Mr. Gosse on his skill, “ Urbanus Sylvan ” proceeds mis¬ 
chievously to apply the same method to the poems of 
Browning: 

The first thing to strike a new critic in the search for 
biographical material is Mr. Browning’s curious penchant 
for duchesses, which is every bit as remarkable as Donne’s 
for countesses, only Browning’s were not, of course, 
English duchesses, who are rare birds, but the more widely 
spread Italian species. One of them, a Ferrarese lady, is 
described as his last duchess, implying therefore at least 
two predecessors, one of whom was probably the duchess 
that ran away from the effeminate duke with a gipsy 
woman; who is thus seen to have been in league with 
Browning, if not, as I suspect, Browniug himself in dis¬ 
guise. From a poem called “ Love among the Ruins,” it 
would appear that they had found a very safe and pictur¬ 
esque trysting-place. It is, however, neither of these but 
the first duchess of all who, I confess, attracts me most. 
Her story is contained in the poem called “ In a Gondola! ” 
She was a Venetian lady, whose brothers for some reason 
bad a spite against Mr. Browning, and hired bravos to stab 
him—happily, as we know, without permanent effect. 
The poem is interesting, apart from its main story, for a 
stanza which throws a side-light upon the poem of Holy- 
Cross Day : 

What are we two ! 

I urn a Jew 

And carry thee farther than friends can pursue, 

To a feast of our tribe. 

To return once more to the Inst duchess, whom Mr. 
Browning seems to have got rid of with a suddenness that 
would have attracted more attention in England, I cannot 
make up my mind if she is identical with Porphyria, or 
whether Porphyria is another lady friend whom the poet 
helped to a too realistic immortality. Anyhow, the duel 
that is recorded in “ Before ” and “ After ” probably repre¬ 
sents the violent end of this violent passion. 
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ApRoros of Mr. Goaee, much honour has just been thrust 
upon him by the advertisers of Dr. Garnett’s Anthology 
of Literature. In one of the full-page advertisements in 
a morning paper this week, Mr. Gosse’s physiognomy 
figured twice—once over his own name, and once over 
Dean Farrar’s. It is common knowledge that Mr. Gosso 
knows everyone, but it will be news that he is prepared to 
sit for their portraits. 


To collectors and admirers of Mr. Phil May’s talent and 
humour, The Phil May Album, which Messrs. Methuen 
have just issued, will be indispensable. Sometimes the 
excellence of Mr. May’s jokes is not on a level with that 
of his hand ; but in most of the specimens in this engaging 
book he is doubly funny. There is style in this dialogue 
between two rusty actors: “ Comedian : ‘ The critic of the 
Bath Alley Chronicle described me as giving a very sapon¬ 
aceous rendering to my part. What does saponaceous 
mean, dear boy ? ’ Tragedian (with learned dignity): 
* Cudgel not thy brains with words higher than thy 
blooming salary.’ ” And this is good : “ Visitor: ‘ I hear 
you’ve had the celebrated Mr. Abbey, the artist, staying 
with you down here.’ Proprietor of Old-fashioned Inn: 
‘ Yes, sir; an’ he be the la*test man I ever come across. 
He do nothing but dror and paint all day.’ ” Mr. Augustus 
M. Moore contributes an appreciative Introduction to the 
book. 


To the divergent opinions on the subject of the duration 
of copyright which we have already printed we have a few 
to add. The questions we submitted to our readers, and 
by letter to a number of leading writers, were these: Is 
Perpetual Copyright, as proposed in America and as sup¬ 
ported by Sir Walter Besant, feasible and desirable? If 
not, is the term of copyright proposed by Lord Monk- 
house’s Bill—viz., the author’s life-time with thirty years 
added—sufficiently long to meet the all-round justice of 
the case ? Mr. Augustus Jessopp writes : 

As far as I can see my way, with these short-sighted 
eyes of mine, I incline to think the German limit 
[the author’s life-time with thirty years added] ample. 
But I am quite in the dark—obfuscated, in fact. The 
analogy of “ a house, or a mine, or a fishery,” seems to be 
fallacious. A house always wants repairing, &c., or it 
teases to be valuable, a mine is profitable so long as you 
keep working at it, a fishery has to be safeguarded against 
poachers, &c. These things are what continual labour ex¬ 
pends upon them makes them. Moroover, I cannot see 
on what principle the posterity of a man »ho may have 
written, say, Hamlet, or Paradise Lost, or The Coming of 
the Friars, or other such equally meritorious creations, 
should be granted a perpetual pension to be paid by un¬ 
numbered generations. I have no posterity; therefore I 
write as an entirely impartial person, with the mood of a 
Nihilist or Communist at this present moment in the 
ascendant. 

Sir Martin Conway writes: 

Seeing that landlords and other owners of property are 
permitted to hand down from generation to generation, 
without limit of time, possessions originally only purchased, 
stolen, squatted on, or otherwise acquired, an author, who 
creates out of nothing a work of literature or art, should 
a fortiori possess for himself and his heirs, successors, and 
assigns, a right over his creation no less limited. The law 
places an author in a less favourable position than a 
landlord, because it was enacted for authors by landlords. 

Mr. W. H. Mallock writes: 

As a matter of equity I agree with what I gather to be 
Sir Walter Besant’s opinion, that copyright ought to be 
perpetual. So I think ought patents to be, if it were not 
for the accidental reason that their perpetuity might inter¬ 
fere with independent but better inventions of a similar 
but superior kind. This objection, however, does not 
apply to books. I think the successive inheritors or 


purchasers of copyright should be obliged to register their 
rights (paying some small fee) under pain of forfeiting 
them. 

Mr. Herbert Thring writes : 

The discussion in your paper with regard to perpetual 
copyright is very interesting to mo as secretary to the 
Society of Authors. 

There is one point, however, that seems to have escaped 
those gentlemen whom you have asked for their opinion. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw considers perpetual copyright a piece 
of rapacious impudence. 

Mr. Courtney thinks a book is a national possession, 
and the other writers seem to think that the public has a 
certain claim, after a ceitain date, to the author’s property. 
This point, then, is clear, from the expressed opinions, 
that literary property belongs either to the author and 
his descendants, or to the public ‘‘after a certain term.” 
If these opinions aro carried to their logical conclusion, 
then the public should reap the benefit financially as well 
as intellectually. 

Non-copyright books should be published subject to 
State jurisdiction; and when the publisher had received a 
fair recompense on his outlay, then the public ought to 
1 ecaive the balance. 

It appears to me extraordinary that none of your con¬ 
tributors have taken into account the fact that neither the 
public nor the author’s descendants reap the benefit, but 
the publishers. 

Do I understand that it is the general opinion of literary 
men that the profits arising from the judicious administra¬ 
tion of literary property should belong to the publisher, 
rather than the author’s representative or the public ? 


Two belated replies to our inquiry as to the most 
interesting books of 1899 have just reached us. Arch¬ 
deacon Sinclair gives Mr. Kipling’s The Pay's Work 
(which, properly speaking, belongs to 1898) and Mr. 
Trevelyan’s Age of Wyclijfe. Mr. Bernard Shaw writes: 
“ Apologies for omitting to post you the card about the 
favourite books of the year. Left it behind in London. 
My selection was Tolstoy’s Resurrection and Kropotkin’s 
Memoirs of a Revolutionist. It is now too late; but I send 
this as a guarantee of goodwill, if not for publication.” 


Mr. Bernard Shaw, by the way, has, in the Young Man, 
been writing optimistically concerning national culture, in 
spite of the poor state of the drama. In fact, the state of 
the drama proves nothing. “ For example,” he says, 

Shakespeare’s theatre was superior to ours. Near Shake- 
spsare’s theatre, however, was the bear-pit where Sacker- 
son was baited. Now if Sackerson’s audience bad left him 
and come to Shakespeare’s Theatre, a very startling decline 
in the quality of the drama there would have been quite 
consistent with a still more remarkable advance in the 
culture of the audience that was once Sackerson’s. If 
the people for whom our managers are now catering 
are those who formerly either went to cock-fights, sing¬ 
songs, “Judge and Jury,” the Chamber of Horrors, and 
the like, or else never went anywhere outside the routine 
of home and business, then the national gain is great, even 
though the theatre has ceased to be any place for superior 
persons like myself. It is now about fifteen years since I 
last visited a penny gaff in a leading East End thorough¬ 
fare. I do not know whether such a thing exists to-day 
in such a position. I do know that the very silliest 
compound of stale romance, cant and snobbery, or the 
coarsest farce to be found at a suburban theatre, is better 
than the entertainment at that gaff. The truth is, a 
decline in the quality of the fare at the best commercial 
theatres may actually be a symptom of progress, if at the 
same time the lowest forms of entertainment are dis¬ 
appearing. 


Tije Christmas Catalogue of the Newsagent and Book¬ 
sellers' Rerieio is a very useful guide to current literature. 
But it will be prized by many persons as much for its 
striking cover, which is both a clever design and a very 
successful example of colour printing. 
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A bust of Heinrich Heine, executed at Borne by the 
Danish sculptor Hasselriis, will shortly dignify the poet’s 
tomb at Pere Lachaise. The identity of the commissioner 
of the bust remains a mystery, both to the artist and the 
public, but probability points to the late Empress Elizabeth 
of Austria. Heine was her favourite poet, and on a 
former occasion she employed Hasselriis, through the 
agency of another, to chisel a full-length statue of him. • 
Hasselriis had no notion that the work was for the 
Empress. Long afterwards, however, during a visit to 
Her Majesty at her magnificent Villa Achilleion, at Corfu, 
he came across his own statue among a host of others, and 
thus was the secret revealed. 


“ 0. 0.” writes in the Sketch : “ An American lady has 
been paying a visit to Mr. Meredith. She was very much 
impressed by his noble and dignified appearance. ‘ I had 
expected to find an old and feeble man, and was warned 
in advance to make my visit short, and, above all, to try 
and slip away without putting him to the pain of seeing 
me out. But he does not look old at all. His eyes are 
bold and clear, and he has the voice and the laugh of 
youth. . “ No wonder,” I thought to myself—indeed, I 
may have said it—“ no wonder that he can tell a love- 
story better than any living author.” ’ ” 


Bibliographical. 

The publication of a new edition of the (Euvres de Molihre, 
and the presentation of his Fes tin de Pierre in English, 
make one reflect upon the extent to which the dramatist 
and his work have in recent times been popularised in this 
country. Just twenty years ago the little biographical and 
critical monograph by Mrs. Oliphant and Mr. Tarver 
effected a good deal in this direction. Within the last 
two decades the translation of Molicre’s plays into 
English have been tolerably numerous. A volume of 
selected plays appeared in 1888. Then a version of the 
comedies, made by Charles Matthews (edited by G. T. 
Bellamy), was published in the Minerva Library in 1890. 
Four years later came (from America) a translation, in 
four volumes, by one Wormeley. In 1895 the late Mr. 
W. H. Sonley-Johnstone contributed a translation of' 
certain of his comedies to a library of foreign classics. 
Separate versions of Les Fourberies de Scapin, Leg Femmes 
Savant.es, and Les Precieuses Ridicules came out two years 
ago. The late Henry Morley made a useful selection of 
plays adapted from or founded on Molihre, which was 
issued in 1883 and again in 1893. The latest of the English 
dramatists to adapt from Moliere was, I should say, Mr. 
BobeTt Buchanan, whose “Agnes,” founded on “ L’Ecole 
des Femmes,” was produced in London in 1885. 

I read that Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co., the American 
publishers, announce a new edition of Mr. Swinburne’s 
poems, “revised and re-arranged by the author,” who 
may prefix to it a new essay on his work. I have reason 
to believe that that essay was begun, if not finished, some 
little time ago. Would the edition be published in England, 
where Messrs. Chatto & Windus issue all Mr. Swinburne’s 
volumes ? I have, I think, suggested before now in this 
column that the poems of Mr. Swinburne should be made 
more accessible to the great public by a substantial lower¬ 
ing of their price. Personally I should like to see a 
liberal selection from the lyrics and sonnets issued in the 
form of half-a-dozen cheap and handy volumes. This 
selection would be addressed to the average English 
reader, and would therefore contain none of the semi¬ 
political poems. In my opinion Mr. Swinburne’s poetry 
has yet to be popularised. So far as I can gather, his 
verse is read but little by the young, and not at all by the 


middle-aged, save when an occasional fugitive poem 
attracts them. 

The latest to discourse on Tennyson’s poetry is Mr. 
Frederic Harrison, and I suppose the subject will always 
have attractions for the literary mind. If, however, I 
might advise the younger students of the bard, it would 
be to urge them to begin with his earlier rather than with 
his later critics. I would suggest that they should start 
with the essays on Tennyson written by Arthur Hallam 
(recently reprinted by Mr. Le Gallienne), George Brimley, 
W. Caldwell Boscoe, Charles Kingsley (in his Miscellanies ), 
B. H. Hutton, and J. Hutchinson Stirling. E. C. Tainsh’s 
Studies should be read, because they were more or less 
“authorised” by the poet. Stedman’s Victorian Poets 
should not be forgotten, and even in Mr Austin’s Poetry 
of the Period there are some suggestive comments. After 
these have been exhausted, the young student can turn to 
more recent fare—if he is not already more than satisfied. 

A literary gossiper has reminded us that on Saturday 
last Dr. Samuel Smiles completed his eighty-third year. 
Though an old man, Dr. Smiles is in the fortunate position 
of not having outlived his reputation. It is many a long 
day since his chief literary successes were first made, but 
all his books have maintained their popularity. No longer 
ago than December, 1897, Mr. Murray issued cheap uniform 
editions of Self-Help, Character, Duty, Thrift, Life and 
Labour, Men of Invention and Discovery, Industrial Biography, 
Jasmin, Josiah Wedgwood, Thomas Edward, and A Boy's 
Voyage Round the World. The latest edition of The 
Huguenots of France bears the date of 1893. One may add 
that even if Self-Help and its companions had gone out of 
print, they might have been described as still living in the 
ersons of the many imitations to which they have given 
irth from time to time. 

Messrs. Putnam announce a volume on The Stage as a 
Career, and I fancy the author will prove to be American. 
If that be so, the fact will not wholly invalidate his claim 
to the attention of the English aspirant, who, however, 
will do well not to neglect native works in the first place. 
Let those who know the English “ boards ” be listened to. 
Mr. Jerome K. Jerome knows them, and has put his 
recollections on record in a little book called On the Stage 
and Ojf. I would recommend this strongly to the stage- 
struck amateur. It is a “ human document” Leading 
English players gave advice to all and sundry in a volume 
called The Actor’s Art, which might also be consulted with 
advantage. Mr. Leopold Wagner’s Roughing it on the Stage 
might well be glanced at. Altogether there is a fair 
measure of accessible literature on a topic which has a 
great deal too much fascination for the young people of 
to-day. 

The correspondent of the Athenrcum who chides Mr. 
Fisher Unwin for issuing a volume of poems by the late 
Mathilde Blind, called The Ascent of Man, on the ground 
that that title had already been used by the late Henry 
Drummond for a book of lectures, is very wide of the mark. 
As a matter of fact, Miss Blind’s poem came out originally 
in 1889, while Prof. Drummond’s lectures did not appear 
till 1894. 

I note, by the way, that Mr. W. M. Bossetti, in his 
latest volume ( Prm-Raphaclite Letters and Diaries), speaks 
of his brother Dante Gabriel as having once been described 
by a cabman as a “ harbitrary cove.” Was this the 
cabman who applied the description of “ harbitrary gent ” 
to the once-famous “ Jacob Omnium,” or is one story an 
offshoot of the other ? 

We are promised the Reminiscences of the late Mrs. John 
Drew, the actress, in volume form. Certain recollections 
of hers were printed recently in an Anglo-American 
magazine, and they struck me as rather thin and dis¬ 
appointing. They were, however, interestingly illustrated, 
and perhaps they will be augmented before they are 
made into a book. 

The Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

Seven Centuries of Fighting. 

A History of the British Army. First Part. To the Close 

of the Seven Years’ War. By the Hon. J. W. Fortescue. 

2 vols. (Macmillan & Co. 36s. net.) 

Thk&k are, apparently, Britons who regret that we possess 
an army. There are others who are sorry that it is now 
on active service in South Africa. But there are vast 
numbers who are proud of it and of its mission, and well- 
disposed to an intelligent understanding of our seoond line 
of defence. Hitherto, however, they have not known 
where to turn for enlightenment Mr. Fortescue’s opening 
volumes of his History of the British Army, which 
bring the record down to the close of the Seven Years’ War, 
in 1763, appear, therefore, at a happy moment. A civilian 
has written a book which every civilian interested in 
military matters can master with ease and delight and that 
is likely to be acclaimed by soldiers. It is the firat work that 
systematically traces our military establishment at home 
and abroad—in peace and in war—from its earliest sources 
anterior to the Norman Conquest, through century after 
century, in a plain and regular progression. If it be not 
the ideal attempt upon the subject, lus task is difficult who 
shall immediately better it. For it has balance, proportion, 
and perspective, and it is written in cloar ana sober 
English. 

Mr. Fortescue unfolds a shameful and a glorious story. 
But the shame seldom sullies the British colours in the 
field. It sits in the offices of agents and contractors, at 
the council-tables of Ministers—npon the throne itself. 
Again and again the fighting man is robbed of his 
clothing, his food, and his arms by fraud and avarice. 
When these are unable to destroy him, faction steps in 
to baulk him of victory and strikes up his sword when 
it might descend once and for all. When faction itself 
is powerless, mere imbecile ingratitude turns him adrift, 
to be a plague and a famine to himself and a firebrand to 
his neighbours. 

In Dutch William’s days the Treasurer of the Army in 
Ireland, one Harbord, “ contrived to obtain an independent 
troop of cavalry, for which he drew pay as though it 
were complete, though the troop in reality consists! of 
himself, two clerks whom he pnt down as officers, and a 
standard which he kept in his bed-room. This was the 
only corps which was regularly paid.” In 1585 the 
English forces in the Low Countries were penniless, 
ragged to indecency, and dying of cold and hunger. 
Leicester wearied the posts with letters pressing for 
money. But “ Elizabeth would not give a farthing.” In 
August, 1702, Marlborough stood, fresh as a pink, within 
3,000 yards of Tallard, who lay on dangerous ground, 
rostrated with desperate marching. The Englishman 
eld the Frenchman in the hollow of his hand. But the 
Dutch deputies interposed, and Tallard escaped uncruehed. 
In December, 1697, the House of Commons, on Harley’s 
motion, “ resolved that all forces raised since December, 
1680, should be disbanded. The arrears of pay due to the 
Army since April, 1692, amounted to £1,200,000, and the 
arrears of subsistence to £1,000,000 more. To meet this 
debt there was £80,000 in tallies, which no one would 
discount at any price. After struggling hard to obtain 
£400,000, the Government was fain to accept £50,000 less 
than that sum for the service of the Army in the ensuing 
year. The distress in the Army soon became acute. 
Petitions poured in from the disbanded men for arrears, 
arrears, arrears.” Had not war again broken out in the 
Low Countries, necessitating the re-employment of every 
disbanded soldier, what might not have been the just 
consequences of this infamy ? But enough of this side of 
the medal. There is no need to dwell upon it, for, in spite 
of every defacement, the annals of our armies are 
punctuated with glories. 


Reserved historian as he is, Mr. Fortescue’s pen does 
ample justice time and again to the peculiar attributes of 
the British soldier, who has always been pre-eminently 
a foot soldier. And in this capacity his conduct 
at Fontenoy is fairly adduced as almost without a 
parallel. On that field the doomed but immortal battalions 
formed up under a cross-fire of artillery. Fontenoy 
thundered on their left, the Redoubt d’Eu on their right. 
Before them, entrenched over the crest of a long slope, the 
flower of the French army awaited their coming. Under 
this flanking fire they “ advanced slowly for half-a-mile in 
perfect order, and marched up to within pistol-shot of the 
French infantry, to receive tneir volley before they dis¬ 
charged a shot. They shattered the French battalions to 
pieces, repulsed three separate attacks of cavalry, halted 
under a heavy cannonade, retired for some distance, and 
reformed under a cross-fire, advanced again with both 
artillery and musketry playing in front and in flanks, made 
the bravest brigade in the French service recoil, repelled 
another desperate attack of cavalry, and retired slowly and 
orderly under a cross-fire almost to the end.” 

But Mr. Fortescue’s book is not a mere bundle of 
battles. While the typical combats are set forth in 
sufficient detail to be understandable, and the tangled 
threads of the campaigns which they render memorable 
are skilfully unravelled (and this is particularly noticeable 
in the intricate operations of Marlborough), the chronicle 
of events is always utilised for the purpose of developing 
the inner growth of the Army and its relations to the 
State. Beginning with the “ great English principle 
which forced itself upon the conquering Normans and 
ultimately upon all Europe”—the principle that all the 
army, from the poorest spearman to the richest thane, 
even to the king himself, should fight afoot—he leads us 
through the Assize of Arms, the Statute of Winchester, 
and the battles of Falkirk and Cre 9 y, to the practice of 
the Swiss, the Landsknects, the Spaniards, and the 
Swedes, from each of whom in turn we learned priceless 
lessons. It is this breadth of treatment that gives the 
book its chief value. Yet, duly subordinated to the larger 
issue, microsoopic and picturesque details are not wanting. 
They could not, indeed, be entirely omitted by a writer 
who cites Tristram Shandy as a “ supplementary authority ” 
on the campaigns of William the Third. 

Of our bowmen it is interesting to learn that their pay 
in 1341 was 3d. a day, that the price of a superior bow 
was Is. 6d., that it was 6 ft. 4 in. in length, and that a 
sheaf of two dozen arrows cost Is. 2d. We all remember 
the arrows that fell thick and blinding as snow upon the 
crushed chaos of Cre<;y, but we have forgotten the tragi¬ 
comical exploit of our archers at Auray. There even our 
mighty bows and unerring shafts could make no im¬ 
pression upon the iron-clad French, who stood, battle-axe 
in hand, laughing at the futile shower. But laughter 
gave place to horrified dismay when the archers, flinging 
aside their bows, fell headlong upon the scoffers man for 
man, and wrenching away those insolent axes, cracked 
French crowns with French weapons. From magnificent 
brawn we turn to magnificent tailoring, wherein for two 
hundred years our Army has shone resplendent. We have 
seen that Elizabeth clothed her troops like scare-crows— 
let us gratefully note that it was George II. (“who had 
little capacities for military duties beyond the sphere of a 
sergeant-major ”), who inaugurated the reign of regular 
uniform, and conscientiously grappled with the problems 
of facings, head-dresses, and perukes. But it is scant 
justice to dismiss him thus. For he snifEed powder 
joyously enough at Oudenarde, where a French shot 
brought down his charger. 

It cannot escape notice that whether we touch upon a 
button or a battle it is equally difficult to keep the French 
out of the paragraph. Perhaps the only immortal soldier 
dealt with in these volumes who was not largely formed in 
fighting the French is Cromwell. To Cromwell, with many 
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other things, we owe the revival of the vital English 
tradition. In Mr. Fortescuo’s words : “ It is time to have 
done with all misconceptions as to the work Cromwell did 
for the military service of England, for it was summed up 
in the one word discipline. It was the work, not of a 
preacher, but of a soldier.” He says further that “beyond 
all doubt the English standing Army from 1646 to 1658 
was the finest force in Europe. . . . Such an army will 
never again be seen in England.” This is probably true, 
for, as he writes again : “ It should never be forgotten that 
military discipline rests at bottom on the broadest and 
deepest of moral foundations: its ideal is the organised 
abnegation of self.” 

Inexorable space compels silence upon the distinctive 
merits of a host of other famous names. Edward III., the 
Black Prince, and Henry V., must be mentioned only to 
be passed by; nor can we linger over the eccentric Peter¬ 
borough, the brilliant Clive, cr the chivalrous Wolfe. 
But Marlborough’s imperative claim to notice is as irre¬ 
sistible as his serene genius. “ Regarding him as a 
general,” says Mr. Fortescue, “his fame is assured as one 
of the great captains of all time; and it would not become 
a civilian to add a word to the eulogy of great soldiers, 
who alone can comprehend the full measure of his great¬ 
ness.” Idolised by his men, he was nicknamed “The Old 
Corporal,”'as the armies of Napoleon dubbed their head 
“ The Little Corporal.” Mr. Fortescue writes of the two 
“ Corporals”: 

Napoleon, for all liis theatrical tricks, had no heart or 
tenderness iu him, and could not bear the intoxication of 
success. Marlborough never suffered triumph to turn his 
head, to diminish his generosity towards enemies, to tempt 
him from the path of sound military practice, or to obscure 
his unerring insight into the heart of things. . . . “Marl¬ 
borough,” says Wellington, “ was remarkable for his cool, 
clear, steady understanding,” and this quality was one 
which never deserted him. Nevertheless, if there be one 
attribute which should be chosen as supremely character¬ 
istic of the man, it is that which William Pitt selected as 
the first requisite of a statesman—patience; “patience,” 
as the Duke himself once wrote to Godolphiu, “which can 
overcome all things ” ; patience which, as may be seen in 
a hundred passages duriug the war, was possessed by him 
iu such measure that it appears almost godlike. These are 
the qualities which mark the sanity of perfect genius, 
that distinguish a Milton from a Shelley, a Nelson from 
a Dundonald, and a Marlborough from a Peterborough; 
and it is in virtue of these, indicating as they do the 
perfect balance of transcendent ability, that Marlborough 
takes rank with the mightiest of England’s sous, with 
Shakespeare, with Bacon, and with Newton, as “ the 
greatest statesman and the greatest general that this 
country or any other country has produced.” 

It is a far cry from Marlborough to maps, but we must 
not take leave of these volumes, whose successors will be 
looked for with interest, without a reference to the plans 
which illustrate them. Mr. Fortescue is, indeed, doubtful 
of the utility of the “ blocks of red and blue” that repre¬ 
sent the position of troops, and thinks “it is always a 
question whether their facility for misleading does not 
exceed their utility for guidance.” It is sufficient justifi¬ 
cation for them that, had they been absent, many readers 
would have put them in on their own account, and that 
our Uncle Toby, a “ supplementary authority,” would have 
perfumed them with nightly tobacco. 


Out of the olde fieldcs, as men sayetli, 

Cometh all this new come from yere to yere; 

And out of oldc booki : s in good faithe 
Cometh all this new science that men lore. 

Chaucer: Motto to “ A Birthday Book," Collected 
and Arranged by M. L. Gwynn. 


Classicism in Literature. 

The Augustan Ages. By Oliver Elton. (Blackwood & 

Sons. 58. net.) 

This volume forms part of tho Period1 of European Litera¬ 
ture, which are being edited by Prof. Saintsbury. It 
deals with a by no means easy task in a very clear manner; 
its arrangement is, perhaps, as good as the design will 
permit; and it gives evidence of personal study and inde¬ 
pendent judgment. The period to which he gives the title 
of the Augustan Age is an irregular period, because its 
chronology does not coincide in the various countries. 
Nevertheless there was a period, marked by kindred 
features and approximately contemporary in all literatures, 
which is most typically represented by the French Age of 
Louis XV., regarded by the French themselves as their 
culminating or Augustan Age. Mr. Elton has accordingly 
bestowed this name on the entire epoch in all countries. 
What Mr. Elton has undertaken, in fact, is really to 
chronicle a movement, passing like a wave over Europe. 
It is the rise and victorious progress through Europe of the 
spirit of Classicism, which is recorded in this excellent little 
volume. 

What is or was Classicism ? All are agreed upon its 
results, but hardly two people agree upon its essence. It 
is with nj surprise, therefore, that we find ourselves in 
dissent from Mr. Elton’s definition or description. At the 
same time, it has more of the truth in it than has been 
attained by most critics. He describes Classicism as the 
research for form of structure and of style. But he has the 
wisdom to qualify this. He sees that the boasted “ form ” 
of Classicism is not the highest form; and he tries to ex¬ 
plain this by saying that it is form “perfect under the 
lesser law of definition before the intelligence, if not often 
under the higher law of free geniuB and beauty.” This is 
on the right road, but rather vague in expression, and 
does not touch the root of the matter. The form of 
Classicism is form imposed from without; while true form 
is form evolved from within. Mr. Elton himself has a 
glimpse of this when he sees in the Greeks and Dante “ a 
greater and more organic power of construction.” Organic 
is the very word. Great form unfolds like an organism, 
like a flower under the shaping of the inward spirit; the 
form of Classicism is external and put upon it with a 
chisel, so to speak. Mr. Elton is therefore at fault when 
he says that Dante and the Greeks “go beyond Classicism 
on its own lines.” They excel it on very different lines, 
though the austere nakedness of their form may cause a 
superficial resemblance in the result. But superficial it 
is, and essentially kin in its method to Shakespeare rather 
than to Classicism. Classicism, in fact, was an attempt to 
copy from without what Greek antiquity produced from 
within. The result was as little classical as possible. 

We must also dissent from Mr. Elton when he places 
Shelley and Shakespeare together as poets who lacked 
Dantean mastery of form, and in that respect con¬ 
trasts them disadvantageously with the classicists. It 
is true of Shelley, but not true of Shakespeare and 
Spenser (who is also classed with Shelley). Shelley’s 
poetry is really deficient in law—inward law. But Spenser 
and Shakespeare belong to quite another order. There is 
more true law in “ Macbeth ” than in all Boileau. Faults 
of detailed finish there may be; but the whole thing 
moves in the grip of a great central majestic law, distri¬ 
buting organic unity to all the parts. This is an altogether 
different thing from the inorganic and external proportion¬ 
ing which is the aim of the classicists. Nor can we agree 
that the correctness of French Classicism ranks “only 
below ” the correctness of Dante and the Greeks. It is a 
wholly other thing, and has no value whatever for any 
poet who belongs to the great school of Inward Law. 

It was natural that Classicism should seek after shaping 
from without rather than vital shaping from within. For 
it was born in France, and was (in truth) the result of the 
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sceptical and rationalising spirit showing itself through 
letters. Carteeianism was the germ of it all; and its 
natural end in literature was the levelling artificiality of 
the latter eighteenth century, as its natural end in thought 
was the* Encyelopiedists, headed by Voltaire. It affected 
those who opposed its animating spirit in the domain of 
thought. Bossuet combated rationalism in the literary 
anoply of rationalism : he attacked Molicre; he would 
ave none of Malebranche; but as a writer he is part 
and parcel of the movement which produced alike Male¬ 
branche and Molicre. The spirit and the form of that 
movement wcro alike suited to the French genius; and the 
greatest— becuuso the most consummately and superbly 
Gallic— of French writers were its outcome. Victor Hugo 
is a greater poet than Racine, if poetry is allowed to be 
before all things spiritual and itself a spirit; but he was 
not so great a Frenchman, nor has the heart of France 
ever cordially accepted him as it accepts Lamartine and 
other lesser but more national poets. With Racine, 
Molicre, Boileau, La Fontaine, Bossuet, Bourdaloue, 
Pascal, and a host of brilliant names in its forefront, 
French Classicism went forth to conquer the world. It 
captured Dryden, though not wholly, and attained com¬ 
plete control of England under Pope and Swift. It killed 
poetry proper in England; but it created a great school of 
prose, admirable for distinctively prosaic purposes. 

It is in dealing with the English writers of the third 
quarter of the seventeenth century that the difficulties of 
the chronological method which Mr. Elton has set himself 
become apparent. In adopting French fashions English 
literature nas always been like a waiting-maid, who dons 
her mistress’s garments when the mistress has cast them 
off. The appearance of a French literary mode in this 
country is sure indication that it is out of date in Paris. 
Accordingly Classicism was not really regnant in England 
till the seventeenth century was going out. The cavalier 
lyrists were lineal from Donne, and it would be mislead¬ 
ing to regard them as belonging to the “ Augustan Ages” 
in anything but date. “ The most splendid of the satires 
written before 1700 took less from Boileau than from 
Latin models which Boileau or Elizabethan poets had set 
the example of using,” as Mr. Elton truly says. Dryden, 
to the last, owed more to Cowley than has been generally 
recognised. Even the comic playwrights mingled native 
tradition with their French models; and the typical 
masters of seventeenth century prose have nothing to do- 
with the new spirit. The Elizabethan tradition died hard. 
Dryden’s “ Ode to Mrs. Anne Killigrew ” is a splendid 
proof of this. It was the same in Spain and Italy. 
Gongora seems to us to have more affinity with Cowley 
and the metaphysical school than with Classicism; and the 
same may be said of the Italian Marino—who was, indeed, 
translated and partly imitated by Crashaw. But ultimately 
French Classicism conquered both Spain and Italy to the 
sterilising of their national literatures, while it long laid a 
frosty hand on the undeveloped literature of Germany. It 
was a universal triumph; but in England alone (to our 
thinking) did it produce results sufficient to compensate 
for its arrest upon the higher founts of inspiration. 

Mr. Elton’s survey lays little stress upon the Italian and 
Spanish literature of this period. With regard to German 
literature he is much fuller. But in the main his book 
resolves itself into a review of French and English Classi¬ 
cism. This is really better than a hopeless attempt to gird 
all European literature of the epoch within the compass of 
a small volume; since undoubtedly to France and England 
belong the paramount literatures of the time. This survey 
of the French literature under the reign of Louis XVI. has 
special interest, since no recent English writer has attempted 
it; while surveys of our own eighteenth century writers 
are frequent. Mr. Elton has evidently made good use of 
such work as M. Bruneticre’s late History of French 
Literature. But he uses his own judgment with interesting 
independence. A good example is his aceount of Racine. 


It is far from echoing the complacent laudations of French 
critics, yet is eulogistic enough, venturing comparisons 
between Athalie and the Samson Agonistes of our Puritan 
poet, which, personally, it is difficult for us to echo. Yet 
it is good that an English literary historian should err on 
the side of enthusiastic sympathy. When he exalts the 
verse of Racine above that of Dryden for its complete 
avoidance of consonantal clusters, its perpetual liquidity 
of vowels, he ignores the truth that mere mechanical soft¬ 
ness is no merit, that consonants have their legitimate 
function of strength, and that lines harsh in themselves 
may be beautiful to an understanding ear, by their har¬ 
mony with the subject-matter. An age which worships 
Wagner should know the use of discords in music—nor do 
they play a less complex and important part in metre. 
Dryden himself discusses the nervelessness brought about 
by too many open vowels. Neither can we shut our eyes 
to the fact that the whole convention of Racine and his 
fellow-classics is rhetoric rather than poetic. But the 
student who follows Mr. Elton will not err by disparag¬ 
ing the French classics. And this, we repeat, is as it 
should be. 


A Fairy Suburb. 

Bartlett's Life Among Wild Animals in the Zoo. Edited by 

A. D. Bartlett. (Chapman & Hall. 7s. 6d.) 

The Zoo is a suburb which never connotes Philistinism or 
dulness. Tired princes and professional men go there to 
enjoy its air and its sights. Men who meet nowhere else 
on common ground find themselves contending shoulder 
to shoulder for the favour of its inhabitants. Poets may 
demand a boundless contiguity of shade, a jug of wine in 
the wilderness; yet even they must find the Zoo a more 
handy and amusing escape from the dailiness of life. The 
turnstile that admits you to the Zoo registers with its 
click the shuffling-off of your last care. We complete and 
compensate ourselves by going down to this happy suburb 
where are gathered our missing friends : “ All sheep and 
oxen, yea, and the beasts of the field; the fowl of the 
air, and the fish of the sea, and whatsoever passeth 
through the paths of the seas.” A distant roar from the 
lion house, a nameless scream from yonder thicket, a 
proud antlered head poised in your line of sight—how 
homely it all is! The importance of going to the Zoo 
should have its place in every Londoner’s map of life. 

The book that lies before us is one long effective invita¬ 
tion to visit the great compound in Regent’s Park. The 
late Mr. Bartlett was superintendent of the Zoo for many 
years. He took supreme charge of its animal life. He 
was dentist to my lord the Elephant, and physician in 
ordinary to the Lion. He fostered young rhinoceroses, 
and pursued runaway bears in the night while St. John’s 
Wood slept. Those who would be acquainted with his 
life and his activities should study not only this book, but 
also the notes which his son edited last year under the title 
Wild Animals in Captivity, to which the present work is 
supplemental. In these two books the untravelled and 
over-civilised Londoner may fill his mind with a thousand 
facts, which in visits to the Zoo he may remember, expand, 
and often verify. Both books are frankly composed of 
notes, scraps, jottings, and extracts from papers read by 
Mr. Bartlett before the Zoological Society. Mr. Bartlett 
would probably have given his material to the world in 
much the same form into which it has been thrown by his 
son, who states that it was not Mr. Bartlett’s intention to 
make his books too serious or wholly scientific. In life Mr. 
Bartlett was the chief interpreter between the Londoner 
and the polyglot races under his care; and in these 
volumes he appears still as the chatty, discursive inter¬ 
preter. To convey an idea of his matter is easy, for one 
may open this book at any page and be sure of alighting 
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on something interesting. Take, at random, Mr. Bartlett’s 
notes on Vultures and Birds of Frey. It is absurd to 
look at the vultures in their petty cages without carrying in 
one’s mind some idea of the vulture in his free life. Mr. 
Bartlett explains how it is that these terrible birds can 
gather so swiftly from all parts when a meal awaits them: 

Aided by a powerful and wonderful vision, and sailing, 
without effort, in a circle of great diameter, in a clear, un¬ 
clouded atmosphere, miles above the earth, this bird’s 
sight, intent and keen, enables it to observe the changed 
and harried movements of any others of his species which 
might be, as they nearly always are, in quest of food, and 
which in turn may be within sight of many others that 
again are in view of others still farther off, all making 
towards a spot where food is found. Whenever a move¬ 
ment is made towards the earth by one, the whole flock 
becomes instantly aware of it, and of the direction taken; 
thus they concentrate in incalculable strength, in the same 
manner that thousands of people sometimes arrive on the 
field on the descent of a balloon ia a part of the country 
that the day before seemed almost uninhabited. 

The gliding flight of a great bird like the condor, which 
often seems to sail for miles without a single motion of its 
wings, has, of course, been discussed many times. Mr. 
Bartlett writes: 

The most reasonable explanation of this wonderful power 
is given in the examination of the air-cells that exist 
throughout the entire structure, not only in the bones, but 
among the muscles and between the tissues of the skin and 
feathers; when the bird rises to a great height the atmo¬ 
sphere becomes cold, and as the temperature of the bird’s 
body is much higher than that of the surrounding air the 
bird fills, or rather inflates, the whole of the air-cells 
throughout its body by the hot air that has passed into the 
lungs of the bird before it reaches the chambers formed for 
its reception; thus the condors become like air-balloons, 
and float about, requiring only a slight motion of the tail 
to steer, rudder-like, in any direction. When the bird 
wishes to rest on the earth its form at once alters, the 
wings are no longer on full stretch, but, by contracting 
the muscles of the wings and body, the hot air is expelled, 
and the bird descends with rather a rapid, but graceful 
and easy movement of the wings, and alights without 
appearing to drop heavily to the ground. 

It is the frequent visitor to the Zoo who sees 
“incidents” as well as animals. Such an “incident ” is 
described by Mr. Bartlett in his notes on the Canadian 
Beaver in the Zoo. A large willow-tree had been blown 
down in the Gardens, ana when its branches had been 
distributed to a number of grateful animals an interesting 
experiment was tried: 

One of the largest limbs of the tree, upwards of twelve 
feet long, was firmly fixed in the ground, in the Beaver's 
enclosure, in a nearly upright position, at about twelve 
o’clock on Saturday last (October, 1802). The beaver 
visited the spot soon afterwards, and walking round this 
large limb, which measured thirty inches circumference, 
commenced to bite off the bark about twelve inches above 
the ground, and afterwards to gnaw into the wood itself. 
The rapid progress was (to aU who witnessed it) most 
astonishing. The animal laboured hard, and appeared to 
exert his whole strength, leaving off for a few minutes 
apparently to rest and look upwards, as if to consider 
which way the tree was to fall. Now and then he left off 
and went into his pond, which was about three feet from 
the base of the tree, as if to take a refreshing bath. Again 
he cams out with renewed energy, and with his powerful 
teeth gouged away ull round the trunk. This process 
continued till about four o’clock, when suddenly he left 
oil' and came hastily towards the iron fence, to the surprise 
of those who were watching his movements. The cause 
of this interruption was soon explained : he had heard in 
the distance the sound of the wheelbarrow, which, as 
usual, is brought daily to his paddock, and from which 
he was anxiously waiting to receive his supper. Not 
wishiug to disappoint the animal, but, at the same time, 
regretting that ho was thus unexpectedly stopped in his 
determination to bring down this massive piece of timber, 
his usual allowance of carrots and bread was given to him; 


and from this time until half-past five he was engaged in 
taking his meal and swimming about in his pond. At 
half-past five, however, he returned to his tree, which by 
this time was reduced in the centre to about two inches in 
diameter. To this portion he applied his teeth with great 
earnestness, and in ten minutes afterwards it fell suddenly 
with great force upon the ground. 

The beaver soon cat up the log into three convenient 
lengths; “two of these he removed into the pond, and 
one was used in the under part of his house.” We wish 
we had been there. A sight worth twenty plays in the 
Strand! 

The exact condition of tameness, and the potentialities 
of wildness, in the animals at the Zoo are matters which 
are ever present to the mind of the stranger. It appears 
that animals which have been caught in their habitats and 
been shipped to London are effectually and permanently 
tamed by their rough experiences; rarely do they after¬ 
wards give trouble. It is different with their offspring 
bom in the Gardens. Mr. Bartlett says : 

Iu most instances the breeding in captivity of wild 
animals is attended with considerable difficulty and risk ; 
consequently the young are regarded and treated in the 
most gentle and kind msnner—not the slightest thing is 
done to frighten or annoy them ; you look at them, talk 
to them kindly, pet them, and feed them with the best 
and most tempting food, and they appear perfectly tame, 
and fond of being fed and caressed; bnt only let some¬ 
thing strange, trifling in itself, happen; at times the 
appearance of an umbrella, or anything moving iu the 
bashes, or a boy’s kite in the air, and away goes all the 
tameness at a moment’s notice; the creature rushes at the 
fence, and, if possible, breaks loose by either smashing 
the fence or leaping over it, and not unfrequently is so 
injured that it either kills itself or has to be killed. The 
simple troth is thst the wild and vigorous natures of these 
animals manifest themselves only under the influence of 
fear. Endless instances in support of this have occurred 
in this country and on the Continent—in fact, wherever 
wild animals have been bred in captivity. 

Mr. Bartlett’s books contain more tban natural history. 
They are the records of one man’s relations with animals 
—relations the most kindly, the most honourable. 


Confessions of a Publisher. 

Memories. By C. Kegan Paul. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 

Mb. Kegan Paul complains that he has a poor memory; 
we would call it rather the best kind of memory—the 
eclectic, which rejects all that is unimportant to the pur¬ 
pose in hand, and retains only that which, though in some 
respects trivial, is the very mainstay of the raconteur. 
Chatting pleasantly about his recollections of a long 
life and his own pilgrimage through Anglicanism and 
scepticism to the Roman Catholic Church, Mr. Paul never 
dreams of boring us with the coronation of Queen Victoria 
or the funeral of the Duke of Wellington. His earliest 
recollection is of being sent round the breakfast-table by 
an aged relative who could not move from his chair to see 
that the spoons had been driven through the lower ends of 
the eggs that had been consumed, “ lest the witches should 
ride in them.” Of such delightful trivialities as these the 
book is full, and its early chapters give us an admirable, 
though not entirely pleasant, picture of the life of a small 
boy in the opening years of the present reign. The 
preparatory school was a really dreadful place; education 
was driven in with the cane, and it is wonderful that the 
boys at Dr. Allen’s school at Ilminster learned anything at 
all, for the ushers were the most ignorant and contemptible 
of men. And Mrs. Allen! 

Mrs. Allen, though still young, was the fattest woman I 
ever saw, and the hottest. She would go out on frosty 
days iuto the garden uubouneted, uushawled, in the hope 
of getting cool. In her disposition she was hard and 
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comm. No grain of motherly kindness, no passing gleam 
of tenderness for the child, victims of her husband’s 
floggings, ever softened the asperities of our life. H-r 
household was ill-conducted, ana her servants were profli¬ 
gate and immoral; the food supplied to the boys was bad, 
we were insufficiently warmed—one small stove in the 
schoolroom, round which the elder boys clustered, was all 
the fire we ever came near—and cleanliness was impossible. 
There was, indeed, a solemn function ones a week when 
our feet were washed in hot water, and Mrs. Allen herself 
attended to our heads with a small-tooth comb; but for the 
rest, all that came between head and feet we washed only 
in the holidays. 

And this was a school at which the sons of gentlemen 
were prepared for Eton! But even Eton in the forties 
was only just beginning to struggle above the standard 
of deoency and c imfort of the Elizabethan age; and 
sanded floors were the rule in Mr. Paul’s dame’s house, 
which was really and truly a dame’s house, with Mrs. 
Holt in charge, and a nebulous Bev. Mr. Holt somewhere 
in the background. There was, however, fun as well as 
flogging for Little boys. Once the driver of the coach that 
tome Mr. Paul home drew up his horses, in the chill 
morning, at the request of the passengers, that they might 
see a man hanged ontside Hchester gaol. The Eton 
masters of those days were a curious crew—conservative, 
pompous, and generally incompetent. Bothell, for example, * 
who has been handed down to memory in the couplet: 

Didactic, dry, declinatory, dull, 

Big Burly Bethell bellowi like a bull. 

His reading of the Oommination service rattled like 
thunder in the chapel roof, so that some ingenious boy 
dubbed him Papirius, regardless of the fact that the 
surname of Papirius Cursor had nothing to do with 
cursing. 

Mr. Paul is, perhaps, at his beet in his sketches of 
rustic life, for his father held a living in the West of 
England, and he himself served country parishes, both as 
curate and vicar. Old Dagg, for instance, who earned 
his living by doing odd jobs—haulage of manure and so 
on—wanted to marry a fourth wife, but pleaded that he 
could not pay the fees. The vicar pointed out the un¬ 
thriftiness of his project. Dagg slapped his thigh with 
cheerful emphasis, and said: “Suppose we take her out 
in a load of dung! ” Bloxham, a large village near 
Banbury, of which Mr. Paul took charge in 1852 , was a 
neglected parish: 

The wine at the Communion was put on the table in a 
black bottle, aud on ona occasion the cork had not b-en 
drawn. Mr. Bell, the vicar, turned to the intending 
communicants as they knelt at the rails, and asked, “ Has 
any lady or gentleman a corkscrew ? ” The implement 
having been obtained ([ fancy from the public-house 
opposite, where stimulants were occasionally procured for 
the aged cerate during the sermon), the service proceeded. 

But that reverence was not unknown in the ’fifties is 
proved by the rebuke of Miller, a theological lecturer at 
New College. A man more acquainted with secular than 
Biblical English translated the word yucmjfi “ stomach.” 

“ I think,” said Miller, “ that 1 belly ’ is perhaps a more 
solemn word.” Many other interesting people Mr. Paxil 
knew at Oxford, among them the author of Ouy Livingstone, 
but we are specially drawn towards Mrs. Chanter, a sister 
of Kingsley, who wrote a novel, Over the Cliffs, quite un¬ 
worthy of remembrance, save for one sentence. The 
heroine “ fell over the cliffs ” and arrived at the 
bottom “a tangled mass of hair and brains.” We are 
inquiring at “all the libraries” for Over the Cliffs, at 
present without success. But it is as a publisher that 
Mr. Kegan Paul is best known to the public, and as a 
publisher he has knowledge of many men and things, 
Browning, George Eliot, Mr. Lang, and Tennyson, who 
was “ a thorough man of business, and our final parting 
at the end of one of our periods of agreement was that 
we as publishers, and he as author, took a different view 


of his pecuniary value.” Here is a story which bears on 
the late Mr. Grant Allen’s comparison between the literary 
man and the crossing-sweeper as a money-maker. At the 
house of an eminent surgeon, a prince, easily recognisable, 
asked what a first-rate surgeon makes in his profession,. 

“Well, sir,” said the host, “I should say that about 
£15,000 a year would be the mark.” “ What,” said the 
prince, turning to tbe then acknowledged leader of the 
English ba’-, “ what does a great barrister moke?” “ I 
suppose, sir, £25,000 would hit the mark.” Sir John 
Millais was also p>esent, and he was the third asked. 
“ Possibly, air, £35,000 a year.” “ Oh ! come, come! ” 
said the questioner. “ Well, sir,” said Sir John Millais, 
rather nettled, “ as a matter of fact, last year I made 
£10,000, and might have made more, had I not been taking 
holiday longer than usual in Scotland.” When he had 
finished speaking Mr. Browning put his arms through 
Mr. Arnold’s and mine, and said, “ We don’t make that 
by literature, do we ? ” 

And Mr. Kegan Paul himself thinks 

that literature is not in itself a profession. With perhaps 
the exception of Dr. Johuson and Lord Tennyson, it is 
difficult to name any men who, writing really good works, 
lived by those works and by the pensions conferred upon 
them on account of those works. With those exceptions I 
can think of no one whose books have lived or are likely to 
lire, who have not either had an iudependent fortune or a 
profession quite apart from literature by which they have 
gained at least a decent livelihood . . . The author who 
has nothing to fall back upon is in a bad way. 

That is rather discouraging to the young man with writing 
materials and a brain and no private income. It is the 
more discouraging because Mr. Kegan Paul has selected 
Dr. Johnson as one of the two literary traders with “ half- 
a-crown in his pocket ” who will live. For, so far as books 
are concerned, it is Boswell, and not Johnson, who lives. 
Who reads Rasselas ? Who can quote London ? Who will 
bet sixpence on the accuracy of the Dictionary ? 80, with 
a shade of discontent, we take leave of a book which has 
given us a couple of happy hours. 


Other New Books. 

American Lands and 

Letters. By Donald G. Mitchell. 

A book of pleasant, kindly, sunshiny reminiscences of 
American writers and their haunts: Emerson, Whittier, 
Thoreau, Greeley, Willis, Poe, and many others pass in 
familiar procession. Mr. Mitchell writes with a kind of 
unction which produces rather strained writing in places. 
He sometimes seems to choose a word because it is curious 
or unlikely rather than because it is fit. Thus we 
find Whittier, when he had returned to his old home, 
“ shouldering up the industrial exigencies of the farm.” Of 
Hawthorne’s love of England we read : “The ivies of old 
ruins took him graciously in their clasp, and with such 
close hug of their abounding tendrils as he did not struggle 
against.” Such tricks of style are too numerous. But the 
book is readable, and bright with portraits and picturesque 
views. Of the industry of Bancroft, the historian, we read : 

During all these twenty-five years (which would have 
made a great gap in most lives, but which counted for 
far less with this veteran, who took smilingly the seventies 
and eighties that lighted his long career) ne toiled at his 
history; rode jauntily iu Botten-row; made a home in 
Washington and another—long cherished and loved— 
upon the cliffs at Newport—where ho had a lawn riva'ling 
English lawns—and set his roses to bloom in fairer colours 
and with more velvety petals than any that opened under 
the fogs of Twickenham or of .Richmond Hill. He loved a 
beautiful rose as he loved a sure-footed horse, or a rotund 
trail to his historic periods. . . . Even now, as one of his 
high, rhetorical, periods slips from tongue and memory, we 
seem to see that alert figure and good horseman, mounted in 
soldierly way—trim, erect, and with lifted head, snuffing the 
breezy air of a November morning, upon the banks of the 
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Potomac or by Georgetown Heights—on his well-groomed 
horse, with a rose at the lapel of his coat, his eyes keen, 
his hair frosted with eighty years—riding primly and 
gallantly away, into that Past which is swallowing us all. 

Margaret Fuller’s magnetic personality, and its effect on 
Emerson, are-thus described : 

She came early under the thrall of Emerson’s genius; 
but there was no electrical concert of forces between them ; 
“ the room enlarges when she comes,” he says; and the 
horizon widens under that billowy talk which fascinated so 
many ; but—at her going—a large home content and 
relief always came to him, with no yearnings for a con¬ 
tinuance of the spell. “ Such a predetermination,” says 
Carlyle, “ to eat this big universe as her oyster I have not 
before seen in any human soul.” 

Those extracts are typical. By the way, why do not 
English writers of reminiscences illustrate their books ? 
As a rule they do not; yet the illustrated book of remi¬ 
niscences is a delightful and a marketable product. (Dent 
& Co. 7s. 6d.) 

Gothic Architecture. By Ciiarlbs Herbert Moore. 

This is a second edition, though whether the first ever 
found its way from Massachusetts to England we are not 
quite sure. In any case, the book has been “ almost com¬ 
pletely rewritten,” and equipped with many new illustra¬ 
tions. It seems to us a most stimulating introduction to 
the study of which it treats, and particularly valuable be¬ 
cause of the stress which Mr. Moore lays upon structure as 
the basis of all architectural knowledge. In one point he 
is something of a heretic. He declines to extend the term 
Gothic to the German and English varieties of pointed 
architecture, declaring that true Gothic is of French origin, 
and, with a few exceptions, is to be found in France and 
France alone. The scope of the book includes, besides 
architecture, proper, the subordinate arts of sculpture and 
glass staining. The illustrations, from drawings and 
photographs, are numerous, admirably chosen, and admir¬ 
ably reproduced. (Macmillan.) 


Fiction. 

Chinatown Stories. By C. B. Fern aid. 

(Heinemann. 6s.) 

Mr. Fernald, like all novelists who describe intimately a 
new people, bas the critic somewhat at a disadvantage. 
Only half of his work can be rightly estimated : we know 
that he can write; but we do not know whether or not 
his psychology is good, because the people are strange to 
us. We feel, in the present instance, that probably Mr. 
Fernald has described the Chinese character with extra¬ 
ordinary accuracy. His range is considerable; he begins 
this volume, for example, with an idyllic story of an 
adorable Chinese infant, who, dressed in his luxurious 
prismatic best, wanders out of the San Francisco China¬ 
town into the house of a boautiful American art student, and 
has piquant adventures (including a bath) until his father 
recaptures him. This is sheer good humour and pretti¬ 
ness and colour. And at the end of the book is one of 
tho grimmest and ablest yarns of Chinese piracy and high 
sea villainy that anyone has written, Stevenson not 
excluded. In each of these we see tho hand of a very 
capable literary artist. As a specimen of the idyllic 
manner we might take this : 

Then, in the afternoon, and none too soon, he made a 
grand discovery. It was a knot-hole in tl»e dividing- 
fence. 

He looked upon a place where many flowers were, and 
the grass grew all of one height, like soldiers. And 
presently came out Sum Chow’s young wife bearing a 
mat. Behind her trotted a little dame of scarce three 
summers carrying a fat cloth cat. It was Miss Go, and 
the Infant knew she was a girl, because she wore her tiny 


braids in two little horns that were part of her spangled 
cap. The Infant saw the mother leave Miss Oo to play 
alone upon the mat that lay on the grass. These, then, 
were the women of Sum Chow, who were to be avoided. 

Miss Oo sat down and made remarks in her own peculiar 
language to the fat cloth cat, and emphasised them by 
shaking it up and down by the tail. Then she rolled over 
and kick- d her infinitesimal feet in the air, and murmured 
demurely : 

“ Yai-yai! ” 

Her eyes travelled along tbe clear sky until they met 
the sun. They looked without winking straight into the 
glittering ball, in solemn satisfaction that it should be 
there, and for a long time there was no movement in her 
contented b idy but the occasional wiggle of a raised and 
bangled foot cased in a silver-trimmed slipper as big as 
an ear. 

Mr. Fernald’s capacity for dealing with a situation of 
grim tenseness is well illustrated in the following passage. 
We must explain that Sum Chow, in escaping from 
prison, comes upon his gaoler, Ok Hut. Chow, raising 
his weapon, commands Ok Hut to throw up his hands 
and turn his face to the wall: 

But Ok Hut did not obey. He kept his eyes on Chow, 
debating. Ok had no weapon, but there was one in the 
drawer of the table where the feeble lamp stood burning; 
and Sum Chow seemed unarmed, except for the missile 
which he grasped. Ok Hut waited, planning how to 
shorten the space between himself and the table, so as to 
make a dash and get it sooner than Chow could reach 
him. There was silence but for the snoring of those who 
slept in the pauper ward. Ok Hut seemed motionless; 
but he was changing his weight from one foot to another, 
so that each time he was approaching a fraction of an inch 
nearer the weapon that lay in the drawer. 

That is the way to do it. Something of horror is com¬ 
municated by this suggestion of imperceptible progress 
towards the knife. But in this very story one of Mr. 
Femald’s shortcomings may be discerned : he does not 
sufficiently enable the reader to visualise the scene. We 
shall go down to our graves unaware of the precise means 
by which Dr. Wing Shee helped Sum Chow to escape. 
The same flaw interferes with our enjoyment of “ The 
Gentleman in the Barrel,” one of the least admirable of 
these tales. But it is none the less a fascinating book. 

Notes on Novels. 

[These note$ on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 

Reviews of a selection will follow .] 

Resurrection. By Leo Tolstoy. 

Five more parts of Tolstoy’s new story arrive in their 
paper covers of alternating green and yellow, and their 
enclosing wrapper and indiarubber band. These parts 
complete the second volume. Resurrection has so far 
elicited varied comments. One critic says: “ It is as if 
written by Zola in collaboration with the prophet Isaiah.” 
Another critic says that Tolstoy “ lowers his genius to the 
altitude of a schoolmaster with a ferule in his hand.” A 
third writer begins: “ This masterpiece of Count Tolstoy’s 
—the greatest work he has yet done . . .” (Brotherhood 
Publishing Co. 5d. net.) 

Translated by 

Tales from Sienkiewicz. S. C. De Soissons. 

Nine short stories by the Slav novelist. The first tells 
how a strolling musician was promoted to be village 
organist. “ When the mass was at its height, the scent of 
myrrh, amber, and odoriferous herbs, and the sight of the 
blazing candles and glittering ostensary seemed to over¬ 
flow and overpower the worshippers, and the whole con¬ 
gregation fell as if it were lifted into air. Then the 
canon, raising and lowering the monstrance, closed his 
eyes in ecstasy. So, too, did Pan Klen at the organ.” 
(Allen. 6s.) 
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Green Thoughts in Green 
Shades. 

Enulisii gardens now bear two sets of blossom: Howers 
to pluck and flowers to read. In this dying year, for 
instance, garden books have multiplied beneficently. We 
have had Miss Jekyll’s Wood and Garden , a very charming 
blend of practical counsel and good writing; Mrs. Earle’s 
More Pot-Pourri from a Surrey Garden, a homely medley of 
floral and culinary lore; another of Dean Hole’s monographs, 
Our Garden *; The Solitary Summer, a very delightful work of 
garden philosophy, by the anonymous author of Elizabeth 
and her German Garden ; The Century Book of Gardening 
has begun publication—a mixture of treatises by experts, 
and of beautiful photographs of the best English gardens 
from Country Life ; and now comes a new edition of Mr. 
Sioveking’s garden anthology * Altogether, even if we 
have not omitted anything—and very likely we have— 
the year 1899 has done well for those that love lawns and 
shrubberies, roses and trim walks. 

Mr. Sieveking’s work first made its appearance some 
fourteen years ago, and was then styled by Mr. Pater 
“ a scholarly little book.” It is now a scholarly big book— 
that is the only difference which would be noticeable in 
the same critic’s appreciation. It is perhaps by way of 
gratitude to Mr. Pater—his friend and master, as he calls 
him—that Mr. Sieveking brings his prologue to an end 
with this distinctly Paterian passage: 

Anil now a last word of egoistic reverie. Where may 
one indulge iu day-dreams if not in a garden? My dream 
is of a library in a garden ! In the very centre of the 
garden, away from house or cottage, but united to it by 
a pleiched alley or pergola of vines or roses, an octagonal 
book-tower like Montaigne's rises upon arches forming an 
arbour of scented shade. Between the bookshelves, 
windows at every angle, as in Pliny’s Villa library, open¬ 
ing upon a broad gallery supported by pillars of “ faire 
carpenter’s work,” arouud which cluster flowering creepers, 
follow the course of the sun in its play upon the landscape. 

“ Last stage of all,” a glass dome gives gaze upon the 
stars by night and the clouds by day: “ les nuages .... 
les nuages qui passent . . . la bas ... les merveilleux 
nuages ! ” And iu this BIBAIOKHIIOS—this Garden of 
Books — Sui >t Amirorum, would pass the coloured days 
and the white nights, ‘‘not iu quite blank forgetfulness, 
but iu continuous dreaming, only half-veiled by sleep.” 

Meanwhile, as indication that the dream is not yet 
fulfilled, Mr. Sieveking dates his prologue from Portman- 
square. Personally we do not quite share his ambition. 
Libraries and gardens, we think, should be kept distinct, 
the plea of the London bookseller (masquerading as an 
old poet)— 

O for a booke and a shadie nooke— 
being the most wo would subscribe to. Even that, how¬ 
ever, has its disadvantages. Except in very small doses, 
books are not for the open air, but for indoors. Maple, 
as Mr. Wilde once said, is more comfortable than nature. 
But all this while we are disregarding the real matter of 

’ The Pr'tiev of Gardntt. By Albert Forbes Sieveking. (Dent.) 


Mr. Sieveking’s erudite and exhaustive work, wherein the 
praises of the garden are drawn from authors Persian and 
Syrian, Greek and Homan, French and Italian, early 
Christian and late Pagan, modern English and modern 
American. A good idea of Mr. Sieveking’s scope will be 
given when we say that his quotations range from an 
Egyptian MS. of 1300 n o. to The Solitary Summer. Most 
of the later extracts are well known, but the Egyptian and 
some of the classical passages will be new. This is the 
Egyptian rhapsody of 1300 b.c. : 

She led me, hand in hand, and we went into her garden to 
converse together. 

There she made me taste of excellent honey. 

The rushes of the garden were verdant, and all its bushes 
flourishing. 

There were currant trees and cherries redder than the ruby. 
The ripe peaches of the garden resembled bronze, 
and the groves had the lustre of the stone nashrm. 

The meiiiii unshelled like cocoa-nuts they brought to us, 
its shade was fresh and airy, and soft for the repose of 
love; 

“ Come to me,” she called unto me, 

“ and enjoy thyself a day in the room of 
a young girl who belongs to me, 
the garden is to-day in its glory; 
there is a terrace and a parlour.” 

(Nathem is green felspar, and menni signifies some fruit now 
unknown.) This, from Pater’s translation of the Seventh 
Idyll of Theocritus, is very beautiful: 

So, I and Eucritus and the fair Amyntichus, turned 
aside into the house of Phrasidamus, and lay down with 
delight in beds of sweet tamarisk and fresh cuttings from 
the vines strewn on the ground. Many poplars and elm- 
trees were waving over our heads, and not far off the 
running of the sacred water from the cave of the nymphs 
warbled to us: in the shimmering branches the sun-burnt 
grasshoppers were busy with their talk, and from afar the 
little owl cried softly out of the tangled thorns of the 
blackberry; the larks were singing and the hedge-birds, 
and the turtle-dove moaned; the bees flew round and 
round the fountains, murmuring softly; the scent of late 
summer and of the fall of the year was everywhere; the 
pears fell from the trees at our feet, and apples in number 
rolled down at our sides, and the young plum trees were 
bent to the earth with the weight of their fruit. 

All nations seem to have the garden fervour. One of the 
most exquisite things in the book is by a Chinese writer 

(365-427 a.d.) : 

Lightly, lightly speeds my boat along, my garments 
fluttering to the gentle breeze. I inquire my route as 
I go. 1 grudge the slowness of the dawning day. From 
afar I descry my old home, and joyfully press onwards in 
my haste. The servants rush forth to meet me; my 
children cluster at the gate. The place is a wilderness ; 
but there is the old pine tree and my chrysanthemums. 
Wine is brought in full bottles, and I pour out in brimming 
cups. I gaze out at my favourite branches. I loll against 
the window in my new found freedom. I look at the 
sweet childien on my knee. 

And now I take my pleasure iu my garden. I lean on 
my staff as I wander about or sit down to rest. I raise 
my head and contemplate the lovely scene. Clouds rise 
unwilling from the bottom of the hills; the weary bird 
seeks its nest again. Shadows vanish, but still I linger 
rouud my lonely piue. Home once more! I’ll have no 
friendships to distract me hence. The times are out of 
joint for me; aud what have I to seek from men ? In the 
pure enjoyment of the family circle I will pass my days, 
cheering my idle hours with lute and book. My husband¬ 
men will tell me when spring time is nigh, and when 
there will be work in the furrowed fields. Thither I shall 
repair by cart or by boat, through the deep gorge, over 
the dizzy cliff, trees burstiug merrily into leaf, the stream¬ 
let swelliog from its tiny source. Glad is this renewal of 
life indue season; but, for me, I rejoice that my journey 
is over. Ah, how short a time it is that we are here! 
Why then not set our hearts at rest, ceasing to trouble 
whether we remain or go '{ What boots it to wear out the 
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soul with anxious thoughts ? I want not wealth; I want 
not power; heaven is beyond my hopes. Then let me 
stroll through the bright hours as they pass in my garden 
among my flowers; or I will mount the hill and sing my 
song, or weave my verse beside the limpid brook. 

Thus will I work out my allotted span, content with 
appointments of fate, my spirit free from care. 

That is almost beyond criticism, and it has a freshness 
which, in this collection at any rate, does not occur again 
until a dozen centuries have passed. William Lawson, 
the “Walton of the Garden” (1570-1608), wrote thus, in 
his New Orchard and Garden: 

And in mioe opinion, I could highly commend your 
Orchard, if eyther thorow it, or hard by it there should 
runne a pleasant Biver with silver streames: you might 
sit in your Mount, and angleapeckled Trout or a sleightie 
Eele, or some other Fish. Or Moats, whereon you might 
row with a Boat, and fish with Nets. 

Store of Bees in a dry and warme Bee-house, comely 
made of Firboords, to sing, and sit, and feede upon your 
flowers and sprouts, make a pleasant noyse and sight. 
For cleanly and innocent Bees, of all other things, love 
and become, and thrive in an Orchard. If they thrive (as 
they mnst needs if your Gardiner be skilful!, and love 
them: for they love their friends, and hate none but their 
Enemies) they will besides the pleasure, yeeld great profit, 
to pay him bis wages. Yea, the increase of twenty Stocks, 
or Stooles with other fees will keep your Orchard. You 
need not doubt their stings, for they hutt not, whom they 
know, and they know their keeper and acquaintance. If 
you like not to come amongst them, you neede not doubt 
them : for but neere their store, and in their owne defence, 
they will not fight, and in that case onely (and who can 
blame them) they are manly and fight desperately. . . . 
One chiefe grace that adornes an Orchard I cannot let 
slippe. A broode of Nightingales, who with their several 
notes and tunes, with a strong delightsome voyce, out of 
a weake body, will beare you company night and day. . . . 
Neither will the Silly Wren be behind in Summer, with 
her distinct whistle (like a sweet Becoider) to cheere your 
spirits. The Black-bird and Threstle (for I take it the 
Thrash sings not, but devoures) sing loudly in a May 
morning, and delights the Eare much (and you neede not 
want their company, if you have ripe Cherryes or Berries, 
and would as gladly as the rest doe you pleasure :) Bat I 
had rather want their company than my fruit. What 
shall I say P 1000 of delights are in an orchard: and 
sooner shall I be weary, then I can reckon the least part 
of that pleasure, which one, that hath and loves an 
orchard may finds therein. 

That is a style which, it seems, is no longer to be attained. 
The Elizabethans invented it and exhausted it. Here is 
William Morris on the garden: 

And now to sum up as to a garden. Large or small, it 
should look both orderly and rich. It should be well 
fenced from the outside world. It should by no means 
imitate either the wilfulness or the wildness of Nature, 
but should look like a thing never to be seen except near 
a house. It should, in fact, look like a part of the house. 
It follows from this that no private pleasure-garden should 
be very big. and a public garden should be divided and 
made to look like so many flower-closes ia a meadow, or 
a wood, or amidst the pavement. 

It will be a key to right thinking about gardens if you 
will consider in what kind of places a garden is most 
desired. In a very beautiful country, especially if it be 
mountainous, we can do without it well enough ; whereas 
in a flat and dull country we crave after it, and there it is 
often the very making of the homestead. While in great 
towns, gardens, both private and public, are positive 
necessities if the citizens are to live reasonable and healthy 
lives in body and mind. 

And with that word of good sense we end our quotations. 

Mr. Sieveking has done his work very well and has 
made a pleasant book in which to dip. Perused on a long 
sitting it may somewhat pall, but in such sippings as one 
of William Lawson’s bees might take, it is, on foggy winter 
nights, most comforting and full of promise of the summer. 
The illustrations are well chosen and well produced. 


Paris Letter. 

(From our French Correspondent.) 

This publishing season has not produced anything that 
may be described as a masterpiece. M. Anatole France 
has reprinted, in a charmingly illustrated volume, a series 
of profiles, under the title of Clio. Any age suffices. M. 
France has but to cast the witchery of his style over it, 
clothe it in the grace and charm of his temperament, and 
Bonaparte himself, who closes the series, becomes some¬ 
thing as remote, delicate, unfamiliar, and poetical as the 
profile of the blind singer of “ The Iliad,” which opens it. 
But I have small hopes of M. France’s next volume of con¬ 
temporary history. As it develops in the Figaro, it reveals a 
meagre promise of comparing with the delightful triology 
beginning with the “ Orme du Moil ” and ending with 
the “Anneau d’Amethyste.” M. Bergeret, transplanted 
from a morose and hostile town to Paris, is a less distin¬ 
guished figure; and the chapters relating to the famous 
“ Complot ” might have been written by any clever 
journalist. 

One of the pleasantest French novels I have read for a 
long while is by Marcelle Tinayre, who herself is a very 
interesting woman, witty and sparkling. She had already 
ublished a clever and original novel, called Le Ration ; 
ut Helle greatly distances this first work. The book is 
unfortunately named, as many a reader will be warned 
from opening it, under the wrong impression that it means 
something pseudo-Greek. Helle is the name of a young 
French girl. She tells her tale charmingly, in the first 
person; and the story has a freshness, a spontaneity, an 
elevation rare in modem French novels. The girl has 
been brought up by an eccentric pagan uncle, like the 
Emperor Julian, an inveterate enemy of the Christian 
religion. Helle, in the teeth of national prejudices, is 
allowed all the freedom of an English girl. She may 
come or go at will, unchaperoned. She is free to choose 
her husband when she has fallen in love with him. She 
is not allowed to have girl-friends, because the pagan 
uncle decides that all French girls are corrupted and 
spoiled in convents. So we have the singular figure in 
a French novel of a heroine who is a young girl; who is 
brave, intellectual; has initiative and ideas; has, above 
all, an ideal; can look men straight in the face, and hold 
her own in liberal converse; who is pure and loyal and 
upright; and never dreams of marriage until she falls in 
love. She goes about alone, and is all the better for it; 
and when her unde dies she declines to take a chaperon, 
but continues to receive her friends just as she did while 
he lived. It is a brave and noble little tale; and if it 
could only help to bring about a revolution in the bring¬ 
ing-up of French maidens, we may be sure the popular 
novelists would find less food for their pornographic 
studies of French society; and the life of luxury, adultery, 
and vulgar display would have to make way for the 
triumph of a cleaner period. 

“ Gyp ” continues to produce volumes with amazing 
facility; but they are all alike, and since she has fallen into 
politics, and, according to her latest profession of faith 
at the Saute Cour, is now a professional anti-Semite, she 
has said good-bye to wit and sparkle. Besides, no decent 
person can any longer foel the faintest interest in the 
utterances of a lady who boasts in court that the Baron 
Christiani’s noble “coup de eanne” at Auteuil enchanted 
hor. We feel that the “Gyp” who delighted us has passed 
away, and the lady who has taken her place is unseemly, 
dull, barely intelligent, and hideously vulgar. Let Femmes 
du Colonel is not even readable. M. Loubet may sleep on 
both ears, as the French say. It is not “Gyp” who will rob 
him of his popularity : quite the contrary, such ferocious 
nationalists as “ Gyp ” and liochefort help us to appreciate 
the brave and honest man who is the object of their 
vitriolic hate. 
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M. Pierre Loti begins to-day in the Figaro a descrip¬ 
tion of his journey in the East. This opening chapter 
contains some wonderful effects of oolours, of words 
chosen like jewels that scintillate, or that by their mere 
juxtaposition induce to reverie. M. Loti’s art in word- 
painting is something of an intangible exquisiteness. He 
needs but barely a dozen lines to bathe the imagina¬ 
tion in colour and a strange lovely atmosphere. It is 
not an art susceptible of analysis; it eludes definition, 
for it is neither robust nor classical. It is interpenetrated 
with an exotic charm and made up of impressionist- 
oddnesses which captivate as much as they surprise. Here 
is a sentence, fragile, full of grace and sadness, elusive as 
a fugitive memory: 

Here in the old East of tombs, upon the dust of vanished 
humanities, the mournful feast endures unceasingly; only 
we forget it as soon as we re'urn toward the north, and it 
is then a surprise, each time that we go back, to find it 
ever the samr. Ever it shines over those same old gulfs, 
warm and languid, over those same shores of grani'e or 
sand, over those ruins, over that world of dead stones 
which here retains all the mystery of Biblical races and of 
mother religions—so much so that in our imaginations of a 
day it is associated, the mournful feast of colour with the 
antique sacred legends; and all these things together end 
by giving us the illusions of stability, of endurance almost 
without a beginning, not destined to have an end. 

H. L. 


Studies in Contemporary Style. 

V.—“ Literature and Journalism.” 

Tdkrk is a commonplace remark as to the difference 
between journalism and literature. “ Oh, yes,” one often 
hears some wise person say: ‘‘it is good journalism; but it 
is not literature.” If one gave the wise person encourage¬ 
ment, he would disclose his understanding that writings of 
good style are to be found in books, and to be sought for 
among the newspapers in vain. Now, there is in this wise 
person’s understanding a certain truth. If one were invited 
to find a specimen of perfect style within an hour, and had 
at one’s disposal a first-class library and all the newspapers 
of the day, it ie to the library that one would trust. That 
indieates the extent to which the wise person is a critic as 
competent as he believes himself to be; and it is not a 
great extent. It is only reasonable to assume that if we 
match all the writers of books in all time against the 
writers in the newspapers of a single day, the supreme 
merit will be found among the bookmen. In drawing a 
distinction between journalism and literature, our wise 
person, however, means much more than this. He means 
that the books of a single day are in respect of style better 
than the newspapers of that day. There he is wrong; and 
the measure of hie erroneous understanding ie much greater 
than that of hie right one. Most books of a single day 
are of very bad style, and the style of most newspapers is 
very good. 

Still, it cannot be denied that, whilst the writers of books 
are much less expert in style than journalists are, the 
journalists, as a class, have faults which are in a certain 
respect, by being general in the newspapers, peculiar to 
themselves. They have certain usages in phrasing which 
cannot be dofended. A representative assortment of those 
usages may be compiled from the leading article in the 
Standard of Monday.— 

Our troops suddenly found themselves, apparently without 
warning, assailed by a heavy fire from a number of Boers 
posted in an impregnable position. 

The word number in that sentence recalls an absurd phrase 
which is constantly to be found in any journal of field 
sports: ‘‘Mr. So-and-So, fishing at Eichmond, caught a 
large number of dace and roach.” Mr. So-and-So did 


nothing of the kind. Neither ho nor anyone else can 
catch a number, which is a mere abstraction. He caught 
the fish, and he caught them separately. If the reporter 
of his feat had said that Mr. So-and-So “ caught roach 
and dace to a large number,” we could not well reprove 
the reporter, whose locution, though not definitive, would 
at least have been correct in thought. Similarly, the 
writer in the Standard would not have been wrong if he 
had said “ Boers to a large number ” or “ a large body of 
Boers.” A number is impalpable. The word, therefore, 
should not be used to denote a material thing. 

The force, according to some of the telegrams sent out late 
on Saturday, did actually succeed in withdrawing. 

There we have two errors. Success cannot be qualified 
by actuality. Itself is actual. The word actually, 
therefore, was written merely for the sake of sound. 
The phrase eucceed in withdrawing is very bad. If the 
writer had written that “the force succeeded in the 
endeavour to withdraw,” he would have been beyond 
reproach. As his sentence stands it is not less lamentable 
than that of our friend on the Thames, just alluded to, 
who, instead of being content with saying that “ Mr. So- 
and-So caught many dace and roach,” mast needs write 
that “ Mr. So-and-So succeeded in capturing a large 
number” of those fieb. It is not easy to explain in a few 
lines the inaccuracy of such a phrase; but perhaps we 
may find a way. If the sub-editor changed the reporter’s 
phrase to “ Mr. So-and-So failed in catching a great 
number of roach and dace,” the reporter would be shocked. 
Now, the phrase designed to denote success is as bad as 
that which would denote failure. If the reporter realises 
this, he will not write succeeded in followed by any present 
participle again; and the thought is worth the attention 
of the leader-writer also. 

. . . The disaster to which General Gatacre refers 
occurred later on in the course of the march. 

That on should not have been written. Later on, from the 
lips or the pen of an educated man, is as unbecoming as 
any grosser phrase spoken by a hooligan. 

The Batutos and the Kaffirs of the Colonial frontier have 
been growing very restless of late under the widely-spread 
reports of Boer successes. 

Of late is unnecessary: it is implied in the verb pre¬ 
ceding. Growing very restless is a bad phrase. One may 
grow in restlessness ; but what the writer meant to say is 
that the savages “ have been becoming restless.” 

A few miles further away, ministers of the Dutch Reformed 
Church hate refused to provide Christian burial for the 
body of a Loyalist Volunteer. 

There is an important distinction between farther and 
further. Farther denotes increase of distance ; further 
denotes either the development of an argument or an 
increase of substance. In the latter case, it is used 
correctly, near the end of bis article, by the writer in the 
Standard himself. “ Lord Methuen," he says, “ is waiting 
for further supplies of stores and ammunition." 

Nothing could be better calculated to check this tendency 
than the spectacle of some hundreds of unwounded British 
soldiers sent to Bloemfontein. 

As there was no calculation in the matter, the sentence 
should have begun: “ Nothing would be more likely to 
check this tendency”. The error is akin to that which, 
in the Eeminiscences of Sir Edward Eussell, one of the 
Academy reviewers noted last week. Bulks largely is a 
bad phrase ; better calculated is usually misapplied; and 
they are commonplace in the newspapers. At the same 
time, we may take the opportunity to say that locutions 
much more than a match for them in badness could be 
found in the “literature” as distinct from the “journal¬ 
ism ” of the day. 

7 E. H. 
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The Amateur Critic. 

[To this page we invite our readers to contribute criticism, 
favourable or otherwise, of books netc and old, or remarks on 
striking or curious passages which they may meet with in their 
reading. No communication, we would point out, must exceed 
300 words.'} 


Stevenson and Hazlitt. 

Of the many books which Eobert Louis Stevenson 
planned and discussed with his friends in his corre¬ 
spondence there is none, perhaps, which would have been 
more valued than the biography of William Hazlitt. 
Whenever Stevenson refers to Hazlitt, whether in his 
essay on “ Walking Tours ” or in his letters, he makes one 
wish he would say more. This is what he writes to Mr. 
Hamerton: 

I am in treaty with Bentley for a Life of Hazlitt; I hope 
it will not fall through as I love the subject, and appear 
to have found a publisher who loves it also. That, I think, 
makes ihings more pleasant. You know I am a fervent 
Hazlittite; I mean regarding him as the English writer 
who has had the scantiest justice. Besides which, I am 
anxious to write biography ; really, if I understand my¬ 
self in quest of profit. I think it must be good to live with 
another man from birth to death. You have tried it, and 
know. 

If the qualification of a biographer is to understand his 
subject, Stevenson may be said to have been well qualified 
to write on Hazlitt. Mr. Leslie Stephen has given 
us a fine critical estimate of Hazlitt the writer, and the 
late Mr. Ireland’s prefatory memoir to his admirable 
selection from the Essays, with its enforced limitations, is 
an excellent piece of biographical condensation, but the life 
of the essayist has yet to be written. The subject has been 
tried by many others, but no one has quite captured the 
spirit of Hazlitt. Had the details of Hazlitt’s life, with 
his passionate hates and loves, been told by himself in the 
manner of his beloved Eousseau he might have produced 
a book which for interest would have rivalled the Con¬ 
fessions, but failing such a work one must deplore that 
Stevenson was not encouraged to write on the subject. 

I. E. 


An English Novel “ a la Franfaise.” 

To those who are acquainted with “ Gyp’s ” novels and 
others of that class it will come with a little surprise to 
meet a novel in English which treads quite gingerly and 
with considerable restraint over some difficult ground. 
The story I refer to is The Progress of Pauline Kessler, and, 
although every character in the book is more or less objec¬ 
tionable by reason of the grossness of the objects pursued, 
the narrative is not without a certain charm in its mode of 
recital. The ultimate end sought by nine-tenths of the 
individuals introduced in the story is not to be mentioned 
in polite society, and yet the author has been able to use 
our clumsy English (in one sense only) as neatly as if he 
was writing in French. The volume is not for the young 
person, but as an instance where a book cm be written in 
English without being coarse or vulgar in dealing with 
certain subjects it may be regarded as opening up possi¬ 
bilities for the English novel of the future, although, let 
me say within parenthesis, it is not to be commended. 

D. S. 


Where is “ Dickens-Land ” ? 

When first I came to London, I asked myself the 
question, Where is “Dickens-Land”? The phrase was 
familiar to me, and as my boyhood had been largely 
nourished on Dickens, so far as fiction formed a portion of 
my mental aliment, I desired to see whether the world he 


« 

depicted had its counterpart in London. I have been 
sadly disillusioned. 

In Notes and Queries just now there is a discussion going 
on as to Mr. Percy Fitzgerald’s Pickwickian Studies. I 
gather from it that there is a fierce conflict between 
Dickens-worshippers as to whether Muggleton is Graves¬ 
end or Maidstone. It appears to be admitted that Eatan- 
swill is Ipswich; but I have more than “ philosophic ” 
doubts even on that point, for there seems to me to bo 
little, if anything, in common between Pickwickian and 
English geography. 

My range of observation at present is confined to 
London, and neither in the Strand nor in any part of North, 
South, or East London cau I satisfactorily enact on the 
stage of my own inner consciousness any of the “ fearful ” 
and “ wonderful ” scenes which are described in Nicholas 
Nickleby, Dombey and Son, and other works of Dickens. 

The other day I picked up in a London bookshop a 
volume entitled A. Guide to Dickens-Land. Here at last I 
hoped to find assistance in exploring an “ undiscovered 
country.” In vain! The author could not direct me to 
the haunts of old Krook, the finder of the missing Jarndyce 
document, or of Bill Sikes, the murderous burglar, or of 
Montague Tigg, the gay swindler, or of Captain Cuttle, the 
persecuted mariner. 

Mr. Percy Fitzgerald and his brother-enthusiasts should 
let “ Dickens-Land ” alone. The author of Pickwick must 
live in literature as a creator of “ immortal grotesques.” 

D. F. Hannigan. 


“ Paolo and Francesca.” 

I have been given Paolo and Francesca this Christmas by 
one who knew that Stephen Phillips was my favourite 
of living nightingales or Shelley larks. How sweet, 
how slight, how charming it is. 

But where is the tragedy ? 

An ancient story of sadness—and you end with the 
belief that all is well. 

Young folk —dead! and yet all’s well with them. Dear, 
dear! SArrno Scott. 


Memoirs of the Moment. 

The length of an obituary notice in the daily press is at 
the mercy of the merest chance. A man who dies when 
Parliament is sitting, or unexpectedly at an hour when the 
pages are already prepared for the machine, has a briefer 
record than that given to a man of less mark who dies 
with deliberation in an off season. But not even the pre¬ 
occupations of war time have deprived the Duke of West¬ 
minster’s death of a conspicuous record. It is difficult, per¬ 
haps, to determine quite in what way his career had a special 
significance—the very difficulty the onlooker felt in defin¬ 
ing precisely the attractions of the spare, ascetic-looking 
figure, particularly agreeable to those for whom he cared, 
but stubborn—and, if necessary, pugnacious—when his 
back was up against a combatant; mild-mannered and 
even meek of aspect, yet withal a man of will, of prejudice 
even. Ho was not only a very frank man, but a very 
fearless one. When his first wife (who was also his 
cousin) went into the witness-box on a famous occasion, 
and said of a servant that she was good enough to send on 
to a stranger with a good recommendation, but not to a 
friend, all the daily papers moralised on the selfishness of 
duchesses. The Duke, however, approved, and the saying 
may be taken as expressive of the general ethics of life at 
Grosvenor House and at Eaton Hall, where a certain 
cousinly exclusiveness lost nearly all its selfishness in its 
liberating candour. 
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A nntx who «u also the poaaeaaor of miUions, who 
could therefore marry for love on two occasions, but who 
at the same time was never happier than when he signed 
appeals to the public in aid of charities—the character was 
rare and complex enough to present a study of some 
fascination. That his actions should always pass without 
criticism was impossible; but it was not always just. When, 
in disgust of Home Iiule, he turned out of Eaton Hall 
Millais’s portrait of Gladstone he did not give it away, he 
sold it; and there were hints at calculated penuriousneee. 
The accusation had no meaning for him, to whom the 
money was a detail, hut who would not have given to 
another what he thought worthless to keep for himself. 
If this falling out between the Duke and the politician 
was not one of which the sequel was a dramatic kissing 
again with tears, at any rate neighbourly relations were 
resumed through the peacemaking intervention of Lady 
Frederick Cavendish and others. The truth was, the Duke 
rejoiced in his dukedom. It was the only thing he cared 
for that any man had ever given him; and his, on the 
other hand, was the only dukedom Gladstone had created. 
To none other of his own sex had the Duke any ground 
for gratitude; and he grew weary as time went on of an 
estrangement which choked the exercise of a unique senti¬ 
ment 


Two circumstances attending the Duke’s death are worth 
a note. Having been unfriendly to Reform Bills at home 
—his one Parliamentary feat when he sat in the Commons 
for Chester as Lord Grosvenor was an amendment hostile 
to the Reform proposals of his own party—he did not feel 
any enthusiasm about the extension of the fanchise at 
Johannesburg. The war worried him; he fretted under 
our reverses—the more so because his grandson and heir, 
Lord Belgrave, a very intelligent observer and reporter of 
passing history, was at Cape Town, on the staff of Sir 
Alfred Milner. The Duke was too unaffected a man to be 
easily taken by this pose or that of national self-suffici¬ 
ency ; and his root-distrust of popular clamour allowed him 
no confidence in the spirit underlying the applause of 
music-hall congregations. His sense of public and private 
duty deprived him, at the last, of that which proved to be 
necessary for his life. At seventy-four he wore his years 
lightly ; and but for pneumonia—to which he had become 
a subject—he might have lived on. A winter abroad was 
an almost certain protection, and one which a whole array 
of his fellows long for, but lack the means to obtain. This 
man of many millions did not so far satisfy himself 
by seeking for more than his own land's share of 
sunshine. It was not that he aspired to deny himself 
that which others could not have; it was simply that the 
routine duties of life had become very binding on a man of 
conscience. A visit to bis granddaughter, Lady Shaftes¬ 
bury, in Dorsetshire, was his compromise. But there his 
old enemy had a fighting-ground on which he was able to 
secure an easy victory. 


Tiif, new Earl of Tankerville has been a great traveller 
by sea and land. Spiritual activities, as we.' as bodily 
ones, seem to be his, for, while he is popularly held to be 
an Evangelical of the Moody and Sankey type, who even 
met his wife at a prayer-meeting where they both sang 
hymns, he is set down as Lord Bennet in the Catholic 
Directory, among the list of bearers of courtesy-titles who 
have joined the ranks of Rome’s recruits. 


To its special memoir of Mr. Dwight Lyman Moody, the 
popular American revivalist, who died the other day at 
Northfield, Massachusetts, the Daily News devotes nearly 
two columns, as against the not illiberal single column 
given to the Duke of Westminster. That inequality is the 
measure of the enthusiasm raised of old in England by 
Mr. Moody’s preaching and praying. His power was 
entirely that of liis sincerity of manner as an exponent 


of the Gospel. He was not an educated man, yet his 
triumph as a popular orator who dwarfed John Bright 
in his audiences was only one more tribute to the accepta¬ 
bility of the message of the Christian minister who speaks 
from the heart to the heart frankly, not from the head to 
the head. “ The common people heard him gladly ” might 
well be Mr. Moody’s epitaph. 


By the death of Mr. B. F. C. Costelloe, one of London’s 
innumerable local legislators strives to legislate no more. 
Those who knew Mr. Costelloe in earlier years, even when 
he was at Balliol—he was still in the prime of his life 
when he died—undoubtedly predicted for him a career 
rather more extended than that which he actually filled. 
His always ready and generally appropriate sentiments, 
and the mellow voice in which he gave them expression, 
seemed qualities likely to carry a man far in the century 
of the platform. The fact that the platform has declined 
of late as an influence may have had some effect on Mr. 
Costelloe’s chances; but even at the Bar, for which he 
seemed born, he made little or no progress—some say 
because of his want of a sense of proportion as to the 
importance of things, and others because he allowed him¬ 
self to be distracted by his daily journalism, by his School 
Board business, and by his County-Councilloring. What 
might have been his fate had he entered the arena of 
Parliament one need not now guess. But a part of the 
pathos of his early death lies in the fact that those doors 
at which he had knocked unheeded seven times must at 
last, had he lived, have opened to receive him. He fought 
a hopeless fight against Mr. Goschen in Edinburgh; but 
at Glasgow he had a chance; so he thought he had once 
in Wiltshire ; so also in Chelsea; and twice in St. Pancras, 
where, at a bye-election lately, he nearly did succeed in 
securing the seat. His claims on his party for a safe seat 
could not have been ignored at the next General Election. 
That thought was an agreeable one to him; and there was 
no suspicion of Death's intervention until he was told, 
about a month before his death, that he was the victim of 
an immediately fatal disease. 


Mrs. Money-Coutts, who died the other day at Stodham 
Park, Hants, was the senior by some years of her sister, 
the Baroness Burdett-Coutts. Dying at the age of ninety- 
four, she could recall the men and women who frequented 
her father’s house in St. James’s-square when George IV. 
was king. She saw the crowd of servants sent to Albe- 
marle-street to secure a Byron poem on the day of publica¬ 
tion ; and she was alert, within the last year or two, to the 
literary achievement of her own son, Mr. F. B. Money- 
Coutts. Her political memory was equally extended in its 
range, and she was, perhaps, the last living being who 
could speak with personal experience of the fact that 
Disraeli was one of her father’s committee-men at a 
Westminster election in the thirties. 


Vulgar he is not. . . . Tne sure test of vulgarity is that 
it debases whatever it takes note of. Dickens, on the 
other hand, cannot touch the commonest, coarsest detail of 
ignoble life, but at once it gains a certain interest and 
suggestiveness; it is seen from an unfamiliar point of 
view; and the mirth excited in us, boisterous as it may 
be, invariably allies itself with the kindly emotions. It 
would be easy to quote from jesters of a later day examples 
of the arid facetiousness which serves only to degrade its 
topic; neither in Pickwick, nor in any other of its author’s 
volumes, will you come upon any such perversion of the 
gracious spirit of laughter. A note of the vulgar in 
drolling is its affectation of superiority; in Dickens we 
always feel a sympathetic understanding, a recognition of 
the human through whatever grotesque disguise. 

From George Gissing's Introduction to “ The Pickwick 
Papers," Rochester Edition. 
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A New Liturgy. 

An illuminating study of Ruskin by a French critic, M. R. 
de la Sizeranne, has just been translated iuto English, 
under the title of Ruekin and the Religion of Beauty (Allen), 
by the Countess of Galloway. The book oontains three 
essays which appeared first in the Revue dee Deux Mondes, 
and these have also appeared in book form in France. 
M. Sizeranne writes of Mr. Ruskin under three heads: 
“His Personality,” “His Words,” and “His ^Esthetic 
and Social Thought.” He is fully inspired by his subject, 
and with the instinct of an artist, M. Sizeranne begins 
with a typical and concrete presentation of Ruskin as a 
teacher. 

“ Some years ago I was at Florence on the 7 th of March, 
which is the feast of St. Thomas Aquinas. In the cloisters 
of Santa Maria Novella, greatest of all Dominican churches, 
are certain frescoes by Taddeo Gaddi and Simone Memmi, 
representing St. Thomas in triumph surrounded by his 
consistory of the seven celestial and the seven terrestrial 
sciences. ‘ What better day than,’ said I, ‘ to try and attain 
a sense of his contribution towards the schooling of human 
thought ? ’ . . . Wishing to be alone, I went as early as 
nine o’clock, and found the cloister deserted. The fresh¬ 
ness of the morning and the monastic calm of the place 
made it a delicious resort. The grass, ever fading yet 
ever springing, gleamed green through the old fourteenth- 
century arches. The sacristan, intent equally on my peace 
and his own pocket, had closed the door with a wealth of 
bolts. Long silences followed the occasional clashing of 
the bells. . . . 

For some little time I had been sauntering along that 
pavement of tombstones, which fringes the Chiostri Verdi, 
and I was approaching the Spanish Chapel, when a soft 
sound, rising and flowing, fell upon my ear, 'a murmur of 
words—speaking, reading—as in prayer. Had I been 
forestalled ? Suddenly in the luminous shadow I per¬ 
ceived outlines of girlish forms, youthful with Giottesque 
profiles, wearing sailor hats and little white veils, and all 
carrying bunches of mimosa in their hands. They were 
clustering together before the ‘Triumph of St. Thomas 
Aquinas,’ ana one of them was reading: 

‘ Optavi et datus est mihi sensus, 

Invocavi et venit in me spiritus sapientife, 

Et prteposui illarn regnis et sedibus.’ 

Then the voice resumed the English text: 

‘ I prayed and the Spirit of Wisdom came upon me. . . . 
The personal power of Wisdom; the ao^ia of Santa Sophia, 
to whom the first great Christian temple was dedicated. 
The higher wisdom, governing by her presence, all earthly 
conduct, and by her teaching, all earthly art, Florence 
tells you, she obtained only by prayer.’ 

She read on for some time, passing from eloquent 
generalisations on the necessity of discipline in human 
thought to minutest observations on the fingers or the hair 
of this or that personage in the fresco, noting where they 
were retouched, studying the attitudes and the draperies, 
contrasting the calm air and dignity of the figure of 
Rhetoric with tho extravagant gestures of the common 
people of Florence—‘ They try to make lips of their 
fingers,’ insanely hoping to ‘ drag by vociferation whatever 
they would have out of man and God.’ 

The audience listened intently, forming face with the 
precision of a Prussian platoon towards this figure or that, 
as the small red and gold book directed them. At times 
the voice rose even to invocation ; the muffled strains of an 
organ sounded from afar, the faint perfumes of flowers 
were wafted by like incense, and, touched with shafts of 
sunlight, the golden-tipped mimosas shone like tapers in 
their midst. I observed that the pilgrims had stationed 
themselves on the very sepulchral slab of those Spanish 
Ambassadors who give the chapel its name; and the words 


they were reading seemed like a tuft of flowers springing 
from the dust of the past. What then was this book ? 
What this unknown liturgy? Who the priest of this 
Religion of Beauty ? The sacristan, returning a moment, 
muttered a name— Ruskin.” 


Our Weekly Prize Competitions. 

Result of No. 14 (New Series). 

Last week we offered a prize of one guiota for the beet trans¬ 
lation, in similar length, metre, and rhyming scheme, of this poem 
by Alfred De Mnsset: 

Mea chers amis, quand je monrrai, 

Plante* nn sanle an cimetidre : 

J’aime eon fenillage eplord, 

La palenr m’en est douce et chore, 

Et son ombre sera Idgdre 
A la terre oh je dormirai. 

The best of many sent in is this, by Mr. H. A. Webster, 3, John- 
street, Portobello: 

Dear friends, whene’er I come to die, 

Plant near my grave a willow tree. 

I love its weeping branches nigh ; 

Its wan, sad leaves are dear to me ; 

And light, so light, its shade will be 
Above the earth where I must lie. 

Among other versions are these : 

Dear comrades, when I come to die, 

Set by my tomb a willow tree : 

I love those leaves that grieve and sigh, 

And their pale plnmes are dear to me, 

And very light that shade will he 
Upon the earth where I shall lie. 

R. M. W., Chiswick. 

When mine among the graves yon see, 

Set there, my friends, a willow, weeping 
Its leaves beloved, and, sweet to me, 

Its fountain pale of foliage sweeping. 

Then think me glad, and happier Bleeping, 

To know how light its shadows be. 

W. L,, Upper Tooting. 

Comrades, whensoe’er I die, 

A willow set my grave to keep, 

I love its soft, pale livery, 

And drooping boughs that seem to weep, 

And lightly will its shadow lie 
On the ground where I ahall sleep. 

H. C., Booking. 

When I am dead, dear friends of mine, 

Beside my grave a willow place : 

I love its weeping leaves, benign 
And dear to me its pallid grace. 

And lightly will its shadow trace 
The couch of earth where I reoline. 

C. E. H., Riohmond. 

Friends, when I go at death's behest, 

Plant o’er my grave a willow tree ; 

I love its downward-weeping crest, 

Its tender green is sweet to me. 

Light shall its shadow ever be 
Upon the earth wherein I rest. 

A. H. W., Westward Ho 

Friends, when the grave yonr friend shall keep, 

Oo ye, and plant a willow near, 

I love the leaves that bend and weep, 

I hold their pallor graoions, dear ; 

Their cradle kind shall rock the bier 
Where—earth to earth—I, too, shall sleep. 

T. C., Buxted. 

Old friends of mine, when I am dead, 

And in the ohnrcbyard yon have laid me, 

A willow plant beside my head, 

Whose weeping foliage ne'er affrayed me 
The tender green 1 loved shall shade me 
Whilst sound I sleep in earth's last bed. 

W. E. G. F., Richmond,' 
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Good my friend', when I am dead, 

Plant a willow near my grave ; 

Sweet to me ita drooping head. 

For its pale, soft leaves I crave ; 

Lightly shall ita shadow wave 
O'er the earth that makes my bed. 

[P. K.-H., Mablethorpe ] 

Re),lies received also from : E. C. M., Crediton ; E. M. A.. Oxford ; 
P. L., London ; T. 8., Brighton ; E. L. C., Usdhill : C. S -M., Inver¬ 
ness ; M. F. C., Dorking; M. A. D., Southampton : C. J. W., 
She re ; C. B. F., Bagshot : E. -B., Liverpool ; N. M , Aberdeen ; 
W. W., Salisbury; A. R. B., Great Ma'vern ; L K, Folkestone; 
H. B. It.. Bradford; L. M. L„ Stafford; G. H. IMilington: 
A. H. B., London ; C. M. W„ Meltham ; P. A. K , Dalkeith; 
G. M. W„ Hull . F. W., London : R. S. P„ Tooting ; H. H. K., 
Warlingham ; F. B., Cambridge ; C. W., Sutton ; C. E. 0., Streat- 
ham; M. A. C., Cambridge; T. M„ Ouudle ; 0. ()., Brighton; 
M. S„ London ; A. M. C , Bristol ; R. K. R. Glasgow ; A. V. M., 
Guildford ; W. R„ Nairn: F. H. B., Portobello : M. G B., Belfast; 
C. H. B., Belfast ; J. II. C.. London : E. 8 . H„ Bradford : P. A. B , 
Isleworth ; P. W. R„ Birkenhead ; L. E. If., Ashford : F. G C., 
Hull : J. D A., Ealing ; J. E„ London : D. F. IL, London ; E. \V., 
London ; R. B. J., London ; Miss H., Twyford ; F. W., London ; 
and T. B. (no address and no coupon). 


Prize Competition No. 15 (New Series). 

We offer a prize of a guinea this week to the best set of mottoes 
to be placed on or over the doors of (a) a dining-room, O') a music- 
room, (<•) a library, and (if) a bed-room. They should be choeen 
from English authors and none should exceed two lines in length. 

Rules, 

Answers, addressed “Literary Competition, The Academy, 4 3 
Chunoery-lane. W.C.," must reach us not later than the first poet 
of Tuesday, January 3. Each answer most be accompanied by 
the coupon to be found in the first oolnmn of p. 772 or it can¬ 
not enter into competition. Competitors sending more than one 
attempt at solution most accompany each attempt with a separate 
coupon; otherwise the first only will be considered. We wish to 
impress on competitors that the task of examining replies is much 
facilitated when one side only of the paper is written npon. It is 
also important that names and addresses should always be given : 
we cannot consider anonymous answers. 

Oob Special Prize Competitions. 

(/■hr particulars see inside page of corer .) 

Received this week ; Boanerges, Wyvern, 


New Books Received. 

\These notes on some of the Ifeio Books of the iceek are 
preliminary to Bedews that may follow.'] 

The Cocbtier. By Count Baldassare Castiqlione. 

Said Dr. Johnson: “Manners are best learned at a small 
Court. You are admitted with great facility to the prince’s 
company, and yet must treat him with much respect. . . . The 
best book that ever was written upon good breeding, It 
C"rt"ii<ii«i, by Castiglione, grew up at the little Court of 
Urbiuo, and you should read it.” Castiglione’s work was done 
into English by Sir Thomas Hoby in 1561. It is now put forth 
in the “ Tudor Translations ” with a scholarly introduction by 
Prof, Walter Raleigh; and the book has the solidity and grace 
peculiar to thi. series. (Nutt. lWs.net.) 

Fifteen Years of Sport and Life. 

By W. A. Baii.lie-Grohman. 

This is the record of sport enjoyed by the author in visits, 
extending over fifteen years, to the Pacific slope of North 
America. “ Sport such as I enjoyed in the seventies and early 
eighties is no longer to be obtained—nothing approachiog it.” 
Mr. Baillie-Grohman is a connoisseur of antlers, and his book is 
a mine of facts about the wapiti, the moose, the antelope goat, 
and other splendid game. Some of the author’s photographs, 
such as " Civilisation’s Progress : Collecting the Lsst Relics of 
the Bisou for Fertiliser Manufactories,” and an astonishing 
photograph of a “ Salmon Run in a British Columbia River,” 
are of gn-at interest. Mrs. Baillie-Grohman adds a chapter 
on the conditions of domestic life on the Slope, with its 


dependence on Chinese servants, &j. The practical issues of 
frontier life are touched up throughout the book, which is a 
matured personal record that will not disappoint readers of the 
author’s earlier works, Tyrol and the Tyrolese, Camps in the 
Rockies, &.c. (Horace Cox. 15 <. net.) 

Wimborne Minster and Christchurch Priory. 

By the Rev. Thomas Perkins. 

This new volume in Messrs. Bell’s “Cathedral” series gives us 
descriptions of these two fine Dorsetshire churches—Wimborne 
Minster and Christchurch Priory. Both houses are beautifully 
situated, and both have Norman, or partly Normao, naves. As 
in the other volumes in this really excellent series, there is an 
abundance of good photographic illustration. (Bell & Sons. 
Is. 6d.) 

Saint Cecilia’s Hall. By David Fraser Harris. 

Scotland of the eighteenth century seems to be attracting 
students. The Rev. H. G. Graham’s Social Life of Scotland, re¬ 
viewed by us a few months ago, gave much information about 
the beginning of literary and musical life in Edinburgh ; this 
book amplifies the musical history of the city. A pleisant 
compilation of biographical and topographical lore, rightly 
produced and illustrated. (Oliphant.) 

Monthly Star Maps. By Walter B. Blaikee. 

This star-atlas is constructed on an admirable plan. In each 
map half the heavens, as seen from Westminster Bridge, is 
depicted, together with the river and buildings according as 
the reader looks up or down the river, which at this point runs 
due north and south. The pictorial and educative effects are 
admirable. The time selected for observation is the first of 
each month, at 10 p.m. (Scottish Provident Institution.) 

Chatterton. By David Masson. 

This biography, originally issued in 1856 as part of a 
volume of collected essays, is now re-issued by itself after 
having been for a long time out of print. As in Prof. 
Masson’s life of Milton, the reader will find much local 
and collateral lore, much patient excavation. (Hodder & 
Stoughton. 6s.) 

Richard Holt Hutton. By John Hogben. 

We are glad to see that a second edition of Mr. Hogben’s 
monograph on the late editor of the Spectator has been called 
for. In his Preface, Mr. Hogben talks of the question (for it 
has beeu made a question) whether Mr. Hutton believed in the 
Divine birth of Christ, and answers it in the affirma'ive. 
(Oliver & Boyd.) 

The Rose Garden of Persia. By Louisa 8. Costello. 

Persian poetry, in pages adorned with red filigree borders 
and illuminated titles—the whole very tasteful, and vaguely 
Persian, to the eye. To this new edition Mr. Joseph Jacob 
contributes an essay on Persian poetry. Those who wish to 
know Omar Khayyam and Hafiz in relation to Persian litera¬ 
ture, and not as isolated figures, should study this careful 
and comely little book, where example and commentary 
abound. Not only Omar, “ the Voltaire of Persia,” but Sadi, 
Attar, Khakani, the Moolah of Rum, and Scheik Feizi a-e 
represented. (Gibbings & Co.) 


In addition to the above, we have received: 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Gwynn (M. L.), A Birth lay Book ..(Methuen) 

Morgan (W. A.), The “House” on Sport ..(Gals & Polden) 21/0 

Demolins (E.), Boers or English : Who are in the Right ? 

(Leadenhall Press) 1/0 

POETRY, CRITICISM, AND BELLES LETTRES. 

Dalmon (Charles), Flower and Leaf...(Richards) 

Rows (Dingwall), Light Wines for Christmas and After 

(Pefferside Press, Dingwall) 1/0 

NEW EDITIONS. 

Dickens (Charles', Pickwick Papers, with Introduction by George Gissing. 

2 vols ..(Methuen) each «/•) 

Masson (David), Chatterton: A Biography .(Hodder & Stoughton) e/i) 

THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Strong (Augustus H.). Christ in Creation and Ethical Monism 

(Roger Williams Press, Philadelphia, U.S.A.) 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Commercial Correspondence in German.'Pitman & Sons) 

Commercial Correspondence in French .(Pitman & Sons) 

Commercial Correspondence an 1 Commercial English.(Pitman & Sons) 

Commercial Correspondence in Shorthand .(Pitman Sc, Sun) 
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CATALOGUES. 


TTr IIiLl AMS * NOKGATE, 

IMPOKTBB8 or rORKIOK BOOKS, 

14, H Arietta Street, Covent Garden, SO, Booth Frederick St 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 

CATALOGUES poet free on application. 


“DAEDEKER’S & BADDELEY’S 

TOURISTS' GUIDE BOOKS. 

Hew felly detailed CATALOGUE eent poet free on application. 
DULAU k CO., 37, Soho Square, Low dor, W. 

DOOK8 WANTED. — 25s. each offered.— 

■D Stereo son's Edinburgh. 1879—Tennyson's Poems, 1830— 
Symonda's Axe of the Despots, 1S75—Sjmonds's Eways, v vole.. 
1890— Syinonds's Sketches and Studits in Italy, 18711—Inland 
Voyage, 1878—New Arabian Nights, 2 rols, 1882 — Hawbuc* 
Orange. 1847—Wild Wales, a vole., 1881—Moore’s Alps in 1864— 
Bcrope’s Salmon Fishing, 1843—Crowe's Painting in Italy, 5 
Tola., 1864-71—King Ulumpus : an Interlude. 1837. Rare Books 
Supplied.—BAKEH‘S GRF.AT BOOKSHOP. BIRMINGHAM. 


IMPORTANT-PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 
■VTHWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, Ac. 

—KING. BELL k RAILTON, Limited, high-olass 
Printers and Publishers. 12, Gough Square. A Bolt Court, Fleet 
Street, E.O., hare specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines 
for printing illustrated or other Publications and specially-built 
Machines for fast folding and covering 8, 18, 94, or 32-page 
Journals at one operation. 

Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to oommenoe 
Hew Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices fret. Adver¬ 
tising and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone 86121. Telegraph ** Africanism, London. 1 * 


T ITERARY RESEARCH. — A Gentleman, 

AJ experienced in Literary Work, aud who has aooecs to the 
British Museum Reading Room, is open to arrange with 
Author or any person requiring assistance in Literary Re¬ 
search, or In seeing Work through the Press. Translations 
undertaken from French, Italian, or Bpanish.—Apply, by 
letter, to D. C. Dallas, 111. Strand, London, W.C. 


rpYPE-WRITING.— Authors’ MSS., Plays, 

I. Legal and Scientific Documents, Ac., at usual rates. 
Translations from and into Foreign Languages.— W. T. Curtis, 
10, Hairingay Park. Crouch Eud. London, N. 


r“pYPE- WRITING promptly and accurately 
L done. ind. per l.OnO words. Simples and references. 
Multi-Copies—Address. Miss E. M.. 18. MortimerOresoent, N.W 


ESTABLISHED 1881. 

B irkbeck. bank, 

Southampton Buildings, Chsnoery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALP per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
D EPO SITS repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the mini¬ 
mum mon thl y balances, when not drawn below £ 100 . 

STOCKS. SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased ami gold. 


SAYINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the enoouragement of Thrift the Bank reoeives small sums 
on deposit and allows Interest monthly on each oompleted £ 1 . 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
voa two quinxas per xorra. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

VOS FIVE SHILLINGS ru MONTH. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free 
FRANCIS RAVEN8CROFT, Manager. 


“THE ACADEMY* 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 

New Series. No. i5. 

All readers attempting thu week’s 
Competition (described fully on page 
771 ) must out out thie Coupon 
and enclose it with their reply. 


U N I V BB S I T Y of WALKS. 

MATRICULATION EXAMINATION, MOO. 

HO** EXAMIN^s'i roUoli 1 "-'" * PPOi “‘ MATBICtJLA - 


SUBJECTS. 

English Language 
and the History 
of England and 
Wales. 


}' 


FRE6EXT EXAMINERS. 

'Professor J. W. Hales, M.A. 
Professor J. K. Laughton, M.A. 


Mathematics _ 

Latin . 

Greek. 

Welsh .. 

French . 

German. 

Dynamics. 

Chemistry . 

Botany . 


1 Major P. A. McMahon. R.A., F.R.J 
( E. S. Shuck burgh, M.A. 

1 *Proftwor E. A. tionuenschein, M.A. 
*K. D. Hicks. M.A. 

Professor John Rhys, M.A.. LL.D. 

II. E. Berthoo, B.-H-L. 


•Professor Kuno Meyer. Ph.D., M.A. 
•Professor G. M- Minohin, M.A., F.R.S. 
«H. F. Morley, D.Sa, M A. 

Professor J. Reynolds Green, D.Sc., F.R.8. 


The Examiners whose names are marked with a • have served 
for the full period of three years. 

Particulars will be given by the Reoistbab of the University, 
Brtcoo, to whom applications must be sent on or before 
January 30th, 1900. 


December, 1899. 


IVOR JAMES, 

Registrar of the University of Wales, Brecon. 


■ROYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 

J_V COLLEGE, Cooper's Hill. Staines. 


The Course of Study is arranged to fit an Engineer for em¬ 
ployment in Europe, India, &l< 1 the Colonies. About 40 
Btodentswill be admitted in September, 1900. The Secretary 
of State will offer them for Com petition—Twelve Appointments 
as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works Department, and 
Four Appointments as Assistant' Superintendents in the 
Telegraphs Department, Oi e in the Accountants’ Branch 
P.W.D., and One in the Traffic Department Indian State 
Railway.-For particulars apply to Secretart at College. 


MTJDIE’S LIBRARY 

(LIMITED). 


| criLARCED AND CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE 

(Over *00 pages, Svo, bound in green cloth). 

A11 the Prinoipal Works in Circulation at 
the Library 

ARRANGED under SUBJECTS. 

! Forming a Comprehensive Guide to Notable 
\ Publication* in most Branchei of 
Literature. 

\ Books of Permanent Tnterett on POLITICAL 
! and Social Topics, the Akmy, Navy, 
j Arts, Sciekcb, Philosophy, Spoht, 
I Theology, Histoby, Biogbaphy, and 
t Fiction. Prlc . 1a . ed . 


Also a FOREIGN CATALOGUE, contain¬ 
ing Books in French, Gebman, Italian, 
Russian, and Spanish. 

READY JANUARY, 1900. 

Price Is. 6cl. 


MQDIE’S LIBRARY, 

30-34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 

211, Bmmpton Roml; and 
4S, Queen Victoria Street, London. 


F. Y. WHITE & CO.’S LIST. 


In doth gilt, price 6s. eaoh. 

THE BOND of BLACK. 

3rd Edition. By WILLIAM LE QUBOX. 

A VOYAGE at ANCHOR. 

By CLARE RUSSELL. 

THE STEPMOTHER. 

2nd Edition. By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 

THE FOLLY of ALISON. 

By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 

A LOWLY LOVER. 

By FLORENCE WARDEN. 

WHAT a WOMAN WILL DO. 

By LUCAS CLEEVK (Mrs. Howard Kingsooto). 

ANNIE o’ the BANKS o' DEE. 

By GORDON STABLES. B.N. 
In cloth gilt, price 6s., Illustrated. 

A SAILORS BRIDE. 

By GUY BOOTHBY. 

In cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d. each, Illustrated. 
SOUTH AFRICAN STORY. 

JOHN AMES, Native Commisshner. 

A Romance qf the Matabele Rising. 

By BERTRAM MITFORD. 

THE REVENGE of VALERIE. 

_By HUME NISBBT. 

Now Ready, in Illustrated Paper Cover, Is. 
Fifteenth Year of Publication. 

WINTER’S ANNUAL. 

THE SOLDIER and the LADY. 

3rd Edition. By JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 

F. V. WHITE & CO., 

14, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 


MR. SPENCER’S NSW VOLUME. 

Now ready, 8 to, cloth, price I8«. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF BIOLOGY. 

Vol. II. 

Revised and Enlarged Edition, by 

HERBERT SPENCER. 

London: Williams & Nokgatb, 14, Henrietta St., W.C. 


BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 

No. 1011 . — JANUARY, 1103.-2a 6d. 

Bcsn-WEActfiMo: I., by Hugh Clifford.—S eventy 
Ybais at Westminster: IIT.—A Cold Day in Mid- 
Canada.—Lord Jim, by Joseph Conrad. — Gkoro* 
Selwyn’e Letters by G. S. Street.—A Light on 
Other Days. — The Victorian Drama. — “Who 
Rideth upon the Wings of the Wind.**—Tre 
Old Tavern Live op London, by “ Hare Court.** — 
The War Operations in South Africa. With 
Maps. —Britis a Policy in South Africa. 

! WILLIAM BLACKWOOD k SONs*. Edinburgh and London. 


PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS TO “THE ACADEMY." 


The following have appeared, tome of the numbers containing them can still be obtained ; or Complete Sets 

may be had separately for 3s. 6d.:— 


BEN JONSON. 

JOHN KEATS. 

SIB JOHN SUCKLING. 

TOM HOOD. 

THOMAS GRAY, 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
SIB WALTER SCOTT. 
SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 
THOMAS DE QUJNCEY. 
LEIGH HUNT. 


LORD MACAULAY. 

ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

8. T. COLERIDGE. 

CHARLES LAMB. 

MICHAEL DRAYTON. 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 
SAMUEL PEPYS. 

EDMUND WALLER. 

WILKIE COLLINS. 

JOHN MILTON. 


WILLIAM C0WPER. 

CHARLES DARWIN. 

ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 
HENRY WADSWORTH LONG¬ 
FELLOW. 

ANDREW MARVELL. 

ROBERT BROWNING. 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 

PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 
CHARLES DICKENS. 


JONATHAN SWIFT. 

WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 

THACKERAY. 
WILLIAM BLAKE. 

SIR RICHARD STEELE. 
ALEXANDER POPE. 

DOUGLAS JERROLD. 

FRANCIS BACON. 

HENRIK IBSEN. 
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ALDERMAN LIBRARY 


The return at this book is due on the date 
Indicated below 



Usually books are lent out for two weeks, but 
there are exceptions and the borrower should 
note carefully the date stamped above. Fines 
are charged for over-due books at the rate of five 
cents a day: for reserved books the rate Is twen¬ 
ty-five cents a day. (For detailed regulations 
please see folder on “Loan of Books.’’) Books 
must be presented at the desk If renewal la 
desired. 
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